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ACALEB.  See  Cerafus. 

MADDER.  See  Rubia  Tin&orum. 
MAGNOLIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  38.  Tab.  7. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plan.  610.  The  Laurel-leaved  Tulip  Tr ee,vulgo. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Entpblement  is  compofed  of  3  oval  concave  Leaves , 
like  Petals ,  which  foon  fall  avjay.  The  Flower  is  compofed 
of  g  oblong  blunt  Petals,  which  are  concave.  It  hath  a 
great  Number  of  fhort  Stamina ,  which  are  comprejfed,  and 
iuferted  into  the  Germen ,  terminated  by  linear  Summits,  ad¬ 
hering  to  every  Side  of  the  Stamina.  It  hath  many  oblong 
ovalGermina ,  f dfened  to  theReceptacle ,  fuppor ting  recurved, 
contorted,  fort  Styles,  with  longitudinal  hairy  Stigmas . 
The  Get  men  afterwards  become  oval  Cones,  with  roundifb 
campy  effecl  Capfules,  almof  imbricated,  having  one  Cell, 
opening  with  tivo  Valves,  incloftng  one  Kidney-fhaped  Seed , 
banging  by  a  fender  Thread  from  the  Scale  of  the  Cone. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Magnolia  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  fuhtus glaucis  an- 
ttuis.  Magnolia  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  gray  on  their  under  Side,  and  annual.  This  is  the 
Magnolia  lauri  folio  fubtus  albicante.  Catefb.  Hif.  Car.  I. 
p.  39.  Magnolia  with  a  Bay  Leaf,  which  is  whitilh  on 
the  under  Side,  commonly  called.  Small  Magnolia ,  or 
Laurel-leaved  Tulip  Tree. 

2.  Magnolia  foliis  lanceolatis  perffentibus ,  caule 
eredlo  arboreo.  Fig.  Plant.  Tab.  1  7  2.  Magnolia  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  ever-green,  and  an  eredt  Tree¬ 
like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Magnolia  altiffima  fore  ingenti 
candtdo.  Catefb.  Card.  2.  p.  61.  Tailed  Magnolia  with 
a  very  large  white  Flower,  commonly  called.  Greater 
Magnolia,  or  Tulip  Tree  with  a  Laurel  Leaf. 

3.  Magnolia  foliis  lanceolatis  ampliffmis  annuis,  fe¬ 
talis  exterioribus  dependentibus.  Magnolia  with  very  large 
Spear- (heaped  Leaves,  which  are  annual,  and  the  outer 
Petals  of  the  Flower  declining.  This  is  th <1  Magnolia  am- 
pliffimo  fore  albo,  frudtu  coccineo.  Catefb.  Car.  2.  p.  80. 
Magnolia  with  a  very  large  white  Flower,  and  a  fcarlet 
Fruit,  commonly  called  Umbrella  Tree. 

4.  Magnolia  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis  annuis , 
fetalis  obtiifts.  Magnolia  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  pointed 
Leaves,  which  are  annual,  and-oblufe  Petals  to  the  Flower. 
This  is  the  Magnolia  fore  albo ,  folio  majore  acuminata , 
baud  albicante.  Catefb.  Car.  3.  p.  15.  Magnolia  with  a  white 
Flower,  and  a  large  acute-pointed  Leal,  not  whitifh. 

The  id  Sort  grow's  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  is 
found  in  moift  Places,  near  Brooks  j  this  ufually  rifes  about 
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15  or  16  Feet  high,  with  a  (lender  Stem.  The  Wood  is 
white  and  fpongy,  the  Bark  is  fmooth  and  white,  the 
Branches  are  garnilhed  with  thick  fmooth  Leaves,  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  the  Bay,  but  are  of  an  oval  Shape,  and 
fmooth  on  their  Edges ;  thefe  are  white  underneath. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  May,  at  the  Extremity  of 
the  Branches,  which  are  white,  and  compofed  of  fix  Pe¬ 
tals,  which  are  concave  ;  they  have  an  agreeable  fweet 
Scent.  After  thefe  are  pad,  the  Fruit  increafes  in  Size 
to  be  as  large  as  a  Walnut  with  its  Cover,  but  of  a  co¬ 
nical  Shape,  having  many  Cells  round  the  Outfide,  in 
each  of  which  is  lodged  a  flat  Seed,  about  the  Size  of  a 
Kidney  Bean.  This  Fruit  is  at  fird  green,  afterward  red, 
and,  when  ripe,  of  a  brown  Colour.  The  Seeds,  when 
ripe,  are  difcharged  from  their  Cells,  and  hang  by  a  (len¬ 
der  Thread. 

In  the  natural  Places  of  its  Growth,  there  is  aSuccef- 
fion  of  Flowers  on  the  Trees,  for  two  Months,  during 
which  Time  the  Woods  are  perfumed  with  them  ;  but  all 
thofe  Trees  which  have  Flowered  in  England,  feldom  have 
more  than  12  or  14  Flowers  upon  each,  which  are  of 
fhort  Duration,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  others ;  the 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  fall  off  in  Winter. 

When  thefe  Trees  are  tranfplanted  from  the  Places 
of  their  Growth  into  dry  Ground,  they  make  handfomer 
Trees,  and  produce  a  greater  Number  of  Flowers ;  this 
is  to  be  underdood  .of  America ,  for  in  Europe  they  do 
not  thrive  fo  well  in  a  dry  Soil,  as  in  a  moid  loamy  Land. 
The  greated  Number  of  thefe  Trees,  which  are  now 
growing  in  England,  are  at  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond’s,  at  Goodwood,  in  Suffex. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  in  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  where 
it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  80  Feet  or  more,  with  a  drait 
Trunk,  upward  ot‘  2  Feet  Diameter,  having  a  regular 
Head  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Tree  refemble  thofe  of  the 
common  Laurel,  but  are  much  larger,  and  are  of  a  (hi- 
ning  Green  on  their  upper  Side,  and,  in  fome  Trees,  are 
of  a  RuflTet,  or  Buff  Colour,  on  their  under  Side ;  thefe 
Leaves  continue  all  the  Year,  fo  that  this  is  one  of  the 
mod  beautiful  ever-green  Trees  yet  known.  The  Flower* 
are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  8  or  10  Petals,  which  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe, 
bu-t  broad  at  their  Extremity,  where  they  are  rounded, 
and  a  little  waved  ;  thefe  fpread  open  wide,  and  are  of  a 
pure  white  Colour.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  great 
Number  of  Stamina  and  Styles,  fadened  to  one  common 
Receptacle  j  thefe  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
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fcaly  Cortes,  in  the  Places  where  it  grows  naturally,  but 
the  Summers  are  not  warm  enough  in  England  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  Fruit.  Thefe  Trees  in  their  native  Places  of 
Growth  begin  to  produce  their  Flowers  in  May,  and  con¬ 
tinue  a  long  'l  ime  in  flower,  fo  that  the  Woods  are  per¬ 
fumed  with  their  Odour  for  a  long  Time  ;  but  thofe 
which  have  flowered  in  England ,  feldom  begin  till  the 
Middle  of  June,  and  do  not  continue  tong  in  Beauty. 
The  larged  Tree  of  this  Kind,  which  I  have  met  with 
in  England,  is  in  the  Garden  of  Sir  JoEiiCbUiion,  of  Ex- 
mouth,  in  Devon  (hi  re,  which  has  produced  Flowers  for  fe¬ 
deral  Years;  there  are  alfo  many  large  Plants  of  this 
Sort  in  the  Gardens  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond , 
at  Goodwood ,  in  SuJJex,  one  of  which  has  produced 
Flowers  feveral  Years;  and  in  the  Nurfery  of  Mr.  Ch  ijlo- 
pher  Gray ,  near  Fulham ,  there  is  one  very  handfome 
Plant,  which  has  alfo  produced  Flowers. 

As  this  Sort  is  a  Native  of  a  warm  Country*  it  is  a 
little  impatient  of  Cold,  efpecially  while  young,  there¬ 
fore  the  Plants  fhould  be  kept  in  Pots,  and  fbeltered  in 
Winter  for  fome  Years,  until  they  have  acquired  Strength, 
when  they  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted 
in  the  full  Ground,  but  they  muff  be  planted  iri  a  warm 
Situation,  where  they  may  be  defended  from  the  flrong 
Winds,  and  fereened  from  the  North  and  Ealf,  otherwife 
they  will  not  live  abroad. 

There  were  a  great  Number  of  young  Plants  in  Eng¬ 
land  before  the  Year  1739,  but  a  great  Part  of  them 
were  deftroyed  by  that  fevere  Winter,  and  fince  then, 
there  have  been  few  good  Seeds  fent  to  England,  fo  that 
there  are  very  few  of  thefe  to  be  purchafed  at  prefent, 
and  as  afmofl  every  Perfon  who  is  curious  m  Gardening 
is  defirous  to  have  fome  of  thefe  beautiful  Trees  in  their 
Gardens,  the  Demand  for  them  of  late  has  greatly  increa- 
fed  their  Value.  If  this  Tree  can  be  fo  far  naturalized 
as  to  endure  the  Cold  of  our  fevere  Winters  abroad,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  greateff  Ornaments  to  our  Gardens ; 
and  this  we  may  hope,  will,  in  Time,  be  effe&ed,  by 
diligent  Obfervation  and  Care  :  The  Time  when  thefe 
Plants  fuffer  moff,  is  in  Autumn,  by  the  early  Frofls, 
fib  r  the  Extremity  of  the  Shoots  being  then  tender,  as 
they  are  then  growing  freely,  a  fmall  Froft  will  pinch 
them,  and  afterward  the  whole  Shoot  frequently  decays, 
fo  that  the  Plants  fhould  be  guarded  againft  this,  by  co¬ 
vering  their  Tops  with  Mats,  until  the  Shoots  are  harden¬ 
ed  ;  after  which  Time  they  will  not  be  in  fo  much  Dan¬ 
ger  of  fuffering;  for  I  have  conftantly  obferved,  that  if 
thefe  Plants  efcape  the  early  Frofls  of  the  Autumn,  they 
are  feldom  injured  afterward  ;  in  the  fevere  Winter, 
T739-40,  I  had  a  pretty  large  Plant  growing  in  the  open 
Air,  which  I  fuppofed  was  entirely  deflroyed,  as  there  was 
XtOt  the  leaft  Appearance  of  Life  in  the  Stem,  fo  that 
after  Midfummer  I  cut  it  down  to  the  Ground,  but  left 
the  Root  remaining,  which,  to  my  great  Surprize,  fhot 
up  again  the  Year  after.  This  I  mention  to  caution 
People  from  being  too  hafty  in  deftroying  Plants  after 
hard  Froft,  and  rather  to  wait  until  there  can  be  no 
Hopes  of  their  Recovery. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  common  in  Carolina ,  but  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  it  is  rare  ;  this  ufually  rifes  from  16  to  20  Feet 
high,  with  a  (lender  Trunk  ;  the  Wood  is  foft  and  fpon- 
gy,  the  Leaves  are  remarkably  large,  and  are  produced 
in  horizontal  Circles,  fomewhat  refembling  an  UmbrelLa,' 
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from  whence  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Countries  have 
given  it  this  Name.  The  Flowers  are  compofedof.  id 
or  11  white  Petals,  which  hang  down  without  Order  ; 
the  Fruit  is  very  like  that  of  the  former  Sort ;  the 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  drop  off  at  the  Beginning  of  Winter. 

This  Tree  is  as  yet  very  rare  in  Eunpe,  but  as  it  is 
propagated  from  Seeds,  we  may  hope  to  have  it  in  grea¬ 
ter  Plenty  loon,  if  we  can  obtain  good  Seeds  from  Caro¬ 
lina,  for  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  Virginia . 

The  4th  Sort  is  alfo  very  rare  in  England  ;  there  are 
but  few  of  the  Plants  at  prefent  here,  nor  is  it  very  com¬ 
mon  in  any  of  the  habitable  Parts  of  America  ;  fome  of 
thefe  Trees  have  been  difeovered  by  Mr.  John  Bar  tram, 
growing  on  the  North  Branch  of  Sufquehannah  River. 
'J  he  Leaves  are  near  8  Inches  long,  and  5  broad,  ending 
in  a  Point.  The  Flowers  come  out  early  in  the  Spring, 
are  compofed  of  1  2  white  Petals,  and  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  2d  Sort ;  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree  is  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  other  Species,  but  in  other  Refpedh.  agrees 
with  them.  7  he  Wood  is  of  a  fine  Grain,  and  Orange 
Colour. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muff 
be  procured  from  the  Places  of  their  natural  Growth  ; 
thefe  fhould  be  put  up  in  Sand,  and  fent  to  England,  as 
foon  as  poflible  ;  for  if  they  are  kept  long  out  of  the 
Ground,  they  very  rarely  grow,  therefore  fhould  bo 
Town  as  foon  as  poflible,  after  they  arrive. 

Some  Years  part  I  received  a  Quantity  of  thefe  Seeds 
from  Carolina,  which  I  fowed  ih  Pots  as  foon  as  J  recei¬ 
ved  them,  and  plunged  the  Pots  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
with  this  Management  I  raifed  a  great  Number  of  Plants ; 
but  from  the  Seeds  which  have  been  lately  brought  over, 
very  few  Plants  have  been  produced  ;  whether  the  Seeds 
were  not  perfeSUy  ripe  when  gathered,  or  from  what 
other  Caufe  this  has  happened,  I  cannot  fay,  but  it  is 
certain  the  Fault  mufl:  be  in  the  Seeds,  becaufe  they  were 
differently  Town  and  managed  by  the  feveral Perfons  who  re¬ 
ceived  them,  and  the  Succefs  was  nearly  alike  every-where. 

There  have  been  feveral  Plants  of  the  iff  and  2d  Sorts 
raifed  from  Layers,  and  fome  from  Cutings  ;  but  thefe 
do  not  thrive  fo  well  as  thofe  which  come  from  Seeds, 
nor  will  they  grow  to  near  the  Size,  fo  it  is  much  the 
beft  W  ay  to  procure  their  Seeds  from  America,  and  pro¬ 
pagate  them  that  Way. 

The  iff  Sort  frequently  comes  up  well  from  Seeds,  but 
the  young  Plants  are  very  difficult  to  keep  the  two  firft 
Years,  for  if  they  aFe  expofed  much  to  the  Sun,  their 
Leaves  change  yellow,  and  the  Plants  decay,  fo  the  beft 
Way  is  to  keep  the  Pots  plunged  in  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
and  fhade  them  every  Day  from  the  Sun  with  Mats,  gi¬ 
ving  them  Air  in  Plenty  when  the  Weather  is  warm, 
and  frequently  refrefh  them  with  Water;  during  the 
Winter  Seafon  they  muff  be  fereened  from  Froft,  and  in 
mild  Weather  they  muft  enjoy  the  free  Air,  to  prevent 
their  growing  mouldy,  and  they  fhould  have  but  little 
Wet  after  their  Leaves  are  fallen.  With  this  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Plants  may  be  trained  up,  and  when  they  have 
acquired  Strength,  may  be  planted  in  the  open  Air, 
where  they  will  thrive  and  flower,  if  they  have  a  warm 
fheltered  Situation. 

The  2d  Sort  is  not  fo  difficult  to  train  up,  but  in  order 
to  get  them  forward,  it  wfill  be  proper  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  Seed  Pots,  to  plant  them  each  into  a 
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final!  Pot,  filled  with  foft  loamy  Earth,  and  plunge  them 
into  a  gentle  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  (hade 
them  from  the  Sun,  and  admit  proper  Air  to  them,  but 
at  Midfutnmer  they  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  Air  gra¬ 
dually,  and  then  placed  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  Autumn  ;  on  the  firft  Approach  of 
Froft,  they  fhould  be  removed  under  Shelter,  otherwife 
the  early  Frofts  will  pinch  their  tender  Shoots,  which  of¬ 
ten  occafions  their  dying  downward  after.  When  the 
Plants  have  got  Strength,  fome  of  them  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  the  full  Ground,  in  a 
warm  fheltered  Situation,  but  Part  of  them  fhould  be 
kept  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  in  the  Winter,  to  preferve 
them,  left,  by  fevere  Froft,  the  other  fhould  be  killed. 

If  the  Plants  make  good  Progrefs,  they  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  plant  in  the  full  Ground  in  about  6  or  7  Years. 
The  Time  for  removing  or  fhifting  thefe  Plants  is  in 
March ,  before  they  begin  to  fhoot,  which  may  fometimes 
happen  to  be  too  foon  to  turn  them  out  of  the  Pots  into 
the  full  Ground,  especially  if  the  Seafon  proves  late  ;  but 
as  there  will  be  noD  anger  in  removing  them  out  of  thePots, 
the  Ball  cf  Earth  being  preferved  to  their  Roots,  fo  it  is 
beft  ro  defer  this  till  the  Month  of  April ;  but  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  harden  tliofe  Plants  which  are  intended  to  be 
planted  out,  by  expofing  them  to  the  Air  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  for  this  will  keep  the  Plants  backward,  and  prevent 
their  fhooting  ;  for  if  they  make  Shoots  in  theGreen-houfe, 
thofe  will  be  too  tender  to  bear  the  Sun,  until  they  are 
by  Degrees  hardened  to  it,  and  the  leaft  Froft  will  great¬ 
ly  pinch  them,  and  fuch  often  happen  very  late  in 
the.  Spring. 

The  two  or  three  Winters  after  thefe  are  planted  out, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  lay  fbme  Mulch  on  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground,  about  their  Roots,  as  alfo  to  throw  fome 
Mats  over  their  Heads,  efpecially  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
Morning  Frofts  in  Autumn,  for  the  Reafons  before  given; 
but  they  fhould  never  be  too  clofeiy  covered,  left  the 
Shoots  fhould  grow  mouldy,  for  that  will  certainly  kill 
the  leading  Buds  of  every  Shoot,  and  prove  to  the  full 
as  injurious  to  them  as  the  Froft.  As  the  Plants  get 
Strength,  they  will  be  better  able  to  endure  the  Cold  of 
■our  Climate,  though  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  Mulch  about 
.their  Roots  every  Winter,  and,  in  very  fevere  Froft,  to 
■.cover  their  Heads  and  Stems. 

It  is  the  2d  Sort  which  requires  the  mod  Care,  being 
much  tenderer  than  any  of  the  other  Sorts,  for  they  will 
endure  the  Cold  very  well,  without  much  Care,  after 
they  have  acquired  Strength  ;  for  as  thefe  lofe  their 
Leaves  in  the  Winter,  the  Froft  will  not  have  fo  much 
Force  upon  them  as  the  2d  Sort,  whofe  Leaves  are  ten¬ 
der  toward  the  End  of  the  Shoots,  efpecially  when  they 
grow  freely,  or  fhoot  late  in  the  Autumn. 

MAHALEB.  See  Cerafos. 

MAJOR  AN  A.  See  Or  iganum. 

MALABAR  NUT.  See  Adhatoda. 

MALA  /BTHIQPICA.  Lycoperftcon. 

MALA  ARMENIACA.  See  Armeniaca. 

MALACOIDES.  See  Malope. 

MALA  COTONEA.  See  Cydonia. 

MALA  INSANA.  See  Melongena. 

MALLOW.  See  Malva. 

MALLOW  Tree.  See  Lavatera. 

MALOPE,  Eaftard  Mallow. 
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The  Characters  are. 

The  Flowery  which  is  ftaped  like  that  of  the  Mallow, 
bath  a  double  Empalement,  the  outer  being  compofed  cf  three 
Heart-fleaped  Leaves,  and  the  inner  it  of  one  Leaf  cut  into 
5  Segments  ;  the  Flower  is  of  one  Pftal,  divided  into  5 
Parts  to  the  Bottom ,  where  they  are  joined,  but  it  feems  to 
have  5  Petals.  In  the  Center  arifes  the  Pointal ,  having  a 
great  Number  of  Stamina  furrounding  it,  which  are  joined 
clofeiy ,  and  form  a  Sort  of  Column .  The  Pointal  afterward 
becomes  a  Fruit  compofed  of  many  Cells,  which  a  re  colie  died 
into  a  Head,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  a  ftngle  Seed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Malope  foliis  ovatis  crenatis  glabris.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff. 
347.  Baftard  Mallow  with  oval  fmooth  Leaves,  whicl| 
are  notched. 

The  whole  Plant  has  greatly  the  Appearance  of  the 
Mallow,  but  differs  from  it,  in  having  the  Cells  col- 
lefted  into  a  Button,  fomevvhat  like  a  Blackberry ;  the 
Branches  fpread,  and  lie  flat  upon  the  Ground,  extending 
themfelves  a  Foot  or  more  each  Way.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  ftngly  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  from  the  Seting 
on  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  in  Shape  and  Colour  like 
thofe  of  the  Mallow. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in' 
the  Place  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do 
not  tranfplant  well.  If  thefe  Seeds  are  fown  on  a  warm 
Border  in  Augujl,  the  Plants  will  ftand  through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  flower  early  the  following  Seafon,  fo  that  good 
Seeds  may  be  obtained ;  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
Spring  rarely  ripen  Seeds  the  fame  Year  in  England  ; 
and  thefe  Plants  being  large,  are  often  deftroyed  in  Win¬ 
ter  ;  it  feldom  continues  longer  than  two  Years,  fo  that 
young  Plants  fhould  be  annually  raifed. 

MALPIGHIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  46.  Tab.  36.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  38.  Barbadoes  Cherry,  vulgb. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  of  5 
Leaves,  which  are  clofed  together.  It  hath  2  oval  mellows 
Glands ,  adhering  to  the  fmall  Leaves  within  and  without.  It 
has  5  Kidney-Jhaped  Petals,  which  are  concave ,  and  fpread 
open,  having  long  narrow  Fails ,  and  10  broad  Awl-Jhaped 
Stamina,  which  are  ereCl ,  terminated  by  Heart-Jhaped  Sum¬ 
mits.  It  has  a  fmall  roundijb  Germen ,  fupporting  3  flender 
Styles,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  turns  to  a 
large  furrowed  globular  Berry,  with  one  Cell,  incloftng  3  . 
rough  ftony  Seeds,  which  are  angular. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Malpighia  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  glabris,  pe- 
dunculis  umbellatis.  Ilort.  Clijf.  169.  Malpighia  with 
fmooth,  oval,  entire  Leaves,  and  umbellated  Foot  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Cerafus  Jamaicenfis,  fruCtu  tetrapyreno.  Hort . 
Amfl.  1.  p.  145.  Jamaica  Cherry with  a  Fruit  having 
■four  Seeds,  commonly  called,  Barbadoes  Cherry. 

2.  Malpighia  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis ,  gla¬ 
bris,  pedunculis  umbellatii.  Malpighia  with  oval  Spear-fha- 
ped  fmooth  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  umbellated 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  {he  Malpighi  a  malt  Punici  facie.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  46.  Malpighia  with  the  Appearance  of  Pome¬ 
granate. 

3.  Malpighia  foliis  lanceolafis  fubtus  incanis,  pedun¬ 
culis  umbellatis  alaribus.  Malpighia  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  and  umbellated  Foot 
Stalks  proceeding  from  the  Wings  -of  the  Stalk. 
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4.  Malpighia  foliis  cordato-lancfolatif ,  fetis  dccutn- 
bentibus  rigidis,  racemis  lateralibus.  Malpigbia  with  Spear 
Hear  t-fh  aped  Leaves,  having  rigid  declining  Bridles,  and 
Bunches  of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Stalks.  This  is  fehe  Malpigbia  latifolia ,  folio  fubtus  fpi- 
nofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  46.  Broad  leaved  Malpigbia,  with 
Spines  growing  on  the  under  Side  of  the  Leaf. 

5.  Malpighia  foliis  ovatis  acutis  glabris,  pedunculis 
■umbellatis  alaribus  termtndUbufqiie.  Malpighia  with  oval, 
fmooth,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  and  umbelkted  Foot 
Stalks  proceeding  from  the  Sides  and  Ends  of  the  Branches. 

6.  Malpighia  foliis  oblongo-cordatis  acuminatis  gla¬ 
bris,  pedunculis  paniculatis,  alaribus  terniinahb iifque.  Mal- 
$ )igbia  with  oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  fmooth  Leaves,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  Points,  and  paniculated  Foot  Stalks  proceeding 
from  the  Sides  and  Ends  of  the  Branches.  This  is  th eApo- 
cynum  fruticofum ,  folio'  oblongo  aeiminato,  fortius  race  mo¬ 
ps.  Sloan.  Shrubby  Dogfbane  with  an  oblong  acute- 
pointed  Leaf,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Cluilers. 

7.  Malpighia  foliis  linear  i-lahceolatis ,  fetis  decum- 
bentibus  rigidis,  pedunculis  umbellatis  alaribus.  Malpighia 
with  linear  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  rigid  declining  Bridles, 
and  Foot  Stalks  having  Umbels  of  Flowers  proceeding 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Malpigbia 
an guf  folia,  folio  fubtus  fpinofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  46. 
Harrow-leaved  Malpighia  with  a  Leaf  fpiny  beneath. 

8.  Malpighia  foliis  oblongo  evatis  acuminatis ,  fetis 
pungent ibus,  pedunculis  uni f  oris  verticillatis.  'Tab.  1 8 1 . Fig. 
PI.  Malpigbia  with  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed  Leaves, 
covered  with  dinging  Bridles,  and  Foot  Stalks  growing 
in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  each  fudaining  one  Flower. 

9.  Malpighia  foliis  oblongo-cvatis  obtufis  glabris, 
pedunculis  racemofs  alaribus ;  Malpigbia  with  oblong 
oval  Leaves,  obtufe  and  fmooth,  and  branching  Foot 
Stalks  of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Branches. 

10.  Malpighia  foliis  lanceolatis  dentato- fpimfs  fub¬ 
tus  bifpidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  42 6.  Malpigbia  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  indented  and  prickly,  whofe  under  Sides 
are  fet  with  fpiny  Hairs.  This  is  the  Malpigbia  anguflis 
IT  acuminatis  aquifolii  foliis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  46.  Mal¬ 
pighia  with  narrow  and  acute-pointed  Holly  Leaves. 

11.  Malpighia  foliis  fubevatis  dentato-fpinfis,  pe¬ 
dunculis  unifloris.  Malpigbia  with  Leaves  nearly  oval,  in¬ 
dented,  and  prickly,  and  Foot  Stalks  with  one  Flower. 
'Phis  is  the  Malpighia  bumilis ,  ilia  5  cocci-glandif era  foliis. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  46.  Low  Malpighia  with  Leaves 
like  the  Kermes  Oak. 

The  id  Sort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  thclVefl- Indies 
for  its  Fruit;  thisufually  grows  to  thcHeightof  16  or  18 
Feet,  having  a  flender  Stem,  covered  with  a  light  brown 
Bark.  The  Leaves  are  produced  by  Pairs  oppofite  to 
each  other  ;  they  are  oval,  fmooth,  ending  in  acute 
Points,  and  continue  all  the  Year.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Bunches  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which 
come  out  from  the  Side  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ; 
thefe  are  compofed  of  5  Petals,  of  a  Rofe  Colour,  and 
are  joined  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
red  Fruit,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fmall  wild  Cherry, 
and  of  the  fame  Size,  each  lnclofing  4  angular  furrowed 
Stones,  furrounded  by  a  thin  Pulp,  which  has  an  agree¬ 
able  acid  Flavour ;  the  Fruit  of  this  very  often  ripens  in 
England.  >  .  . 
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The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  10  or  12  Feet  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  flender  fpreading  Branches,  covered  with  a  light 
brown  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
placed  oppofite  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  end  in  acute 
Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Umbels  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  (landing  on  fhortFoot  Stalks ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  Rofe  Colour,  and  are  compofed  of  5  obtufe 
concave  Petals  which  are  indented,  having  long  narrow 
Tails;  thefe  fpread  open,  and  in  the  Center  is  fituated 
the  roundifh  Germen,  fupporting  3  Styles,  attended  by 
10  Stamina  which  fpread  afunder.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  a  roundifh  pulpy  Berry  with  many  Furrows, 
red  when  ripe,  inclofing  3  or  4  hard  angular  Seeds.  The 
Fruit  of  this  Sort  is  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Ifles  in  America. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy,  from 
whence  it  was  fent  me.  This  rifes  with  a  llrong  woody 
Stalk  18  or  20  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches, 
covered  with  a  brown  fpoted  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  hoary  on 
their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Umbels 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  of  a  Rofe  Colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  channeled  Fruit,  like  the  former. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  This  rifes 
with  .a  woody  Stalk,  from  15  to  18  Feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  Branches,  which  are  furrowed  and  covered 
with  a  brown  Bark.  The  Leaves  are  from  3  to  4  In¬ 
ches  long,  and  one  broad  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  are 
rounded  in  Form  of  a  Heart,  leflening  gradually  to  the 
Point ;  thefe  are  covered  on  their  under  Sides  with  fling¬ 
ing  briflly  Hairs  fo  clofely,  as  to  render  it  very  trouble- 
fbme  to  handle  them,  for  thefe  fallen  themfelves  into  the 
Flefh,  and  are  difficult  to  get  out  again.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  Umbels  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  they 
are  of  a  light  purple  Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  other  Species;  they  are  fucceeded  by  oval  furrowed 
Fruit,  like  that  of  the  former  Sort.  This  is  called  in 
the  Wef -Indies,  Couhage,  or  Covoitcb  Cherry. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  about  1  o  Feet  high, 
covered  with  a  light  brown  fpoted  Bark,  branching  out 
regularly  at  the  Top  on  every  Side  ;  the  Leaves  are  oval, 
fmooth,  and  end  in  acute  Points,  Handing  by  Pairs  oppo¬ 
fite,  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  paler  on 
their  under.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side. of 
the  Stalks,  in  fmall  Umbels  Handing  eredt ;  the  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Umbels  are  fcarce  an  Inch  long,  and  come 
out  alternately  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches.  The 
Flowers  are  of  a  pale  Blufh  Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  former  Sorts ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  fur¬ 
rowed  Berries  with  a  red  Skin,  covering  3  hard  angular 
Seeds. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence 
the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  lent  it  to  England.  This  rifes  with 
feveral  flender  fhrubby  Stalks',  from  5  to  6  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  4  Inches  long 
and  1  Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad  at  the  Bafe,  where  they 
are  rounded  in  2.  Heart-fhaped  Lobes,,  gradually  diminifh- 
ing  to  the  Point  \  they  are  fmooth  and  of  a  yellowifh 
green,  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  Panicles  from  the  Side  and  at  the  End  of 
the.  Branches,  of  a  light  purple,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
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the  other  Species,  but  fmaller  ;  the  Fruit  is  more  point¬ 
ed,  and  lefs  furrowed. 

The  7th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  the  Ifland  Barbuda  ; 
this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  7  or  S  Feet,  covered  with 
a  bright  purplifh  Bark  fpoted  and  furrowed,  dividing  to¬ 
ward  the  Top  into  feveral  fmaller  Branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  2  In¬ 
ches  long  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  lucid 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  of  a  ruflet  brown  on  their 
under,  where  they  are  clofely  armed  with  flinging  Bridles, 
which  fallen  themfelves  into  the  Flerh  or  Clothes  of  thofe 
who  touch  them  ;  thefe  Leaves  are  placed  by  Pairs  op- 
pofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  and  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches  in  fmall  Umbels ;  they  are  a 
pale  purple,  of  the  fame  Form  as  the  other  Species,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  oval  furrowed  Fruit,  of  a  dark 
purple  when  ripe. 

The  Seeds  of  the  8th  Sort  were  fent  me  by  Mr.  Richard , 
Gardener  to  the  King  of  France  at  Trianon ,  by  the  Ti¬ 
tle  of  Boii  de  Capitain  ;  thefe  he  had  juft  received  from 
the  French  Jflands  in  the  Wejl-lndies ,  where  the  Plants 
grow  naturally.  T  his  rifes  with  upright  fhrubby  Stalks 
5  or  6  Feet,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Bark,  and  divi¬ 
ding  into  feveral  Branches  upward,  garnifhed  with  oblong 
oval  Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  placed  by 
Pairs  oppofite,  and  their  under  Side  clofely  armed  with 
flinging  Briftles,  which  adhering  to  whatever  touches 
them,  renders  it  very  troublefome  to  handle  the  Leaves, 
for  it  they  get  into  the  Flefh  it  will  be  difficult  to  take 
them  out.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  Hand  in  a 
Sort  of  Whorls  round  the  Branches,  each  fuftaining  one 
purplifh  Flower,  of  the  fame  Size  and  Shape  with  thofe 
of  the  firft  Sort ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  red  furrowed 
Berries,  inclofing  3  angular  rough  Stones. 

The  9th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  the  Ifland  Barbuda 
where  it  grows  naturally.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody 
Stem  fromi  5  to  2oFeet  high,  dividing  into  many  fpreading 
Branches,  covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long  oval  Leaves  of  a  firm  Confidence  ;  they  are  about  an 
Inch  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  rounded  at  their  Ends, 
of  a  lucid  green,  and  placed  by  Pairs.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Side  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  branched  in  a 
Sort  of  Racemus,  or  long  Bunch  ;  they  are  of  the  fame 
Form  with  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  but  vary  in  their  Co¬ 
lour,  fome  being  of  a  bright  red,  and  others  of  an  Orange 
Colour  in  the  fame  Bunch  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
©val  Berries,  lefs  furrowed  than  thofe  of  the  other  Species, 
and,  when  ripe,  change  to  a  dark  purple  Colour. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  in  plenty  in  the  Ifland  of  Cuba * 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  7  or  8 
Feet,  fending  out  Branches  the  whole  Length,  covered 
with  a  gray  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  narrow  prickly 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Holly,  which  have  many  fling¬ 
ing  Briftles  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  in  fmall  Cluflers  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  they 
are  of  a  pale  Blufh  Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
other  Species,  but  fmaller  ;  the  Fruit  is-  more  pointed  than 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  turns  to  a  dark  purple 
Colour  when  ripe. 

The  1  ith  Sort  grows  naturally  near  th eHavanna,  from 
whence.  L  received  the  Seeds,  This  is  a  very  low  Shrub, 
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feldom  rifing  more  than  2  or  3  Feet  high  ;  the  Stalk  Is 
thick  and  woody,  as  are  alfo  the  Branches,  which  come 
out  on  every  Side  from  the  Root  upward  ;  they  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  rough  gray  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  lucid 
green  Leaves  half  an  Inch  long,  and  nearly  as  broad;  , 
they  appear  as  if  cut  at  their  Ends,  where  they  are  hol¬ 
lowed  in,  and  the  two  Corners  rife  like  Horns  ending  in 
a  fharp  Thorn,  as  do  alfo  the  Indentures  on  the  Sides. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
on  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  long,  each  fuftaining  one  fmall  pale 
Blufh  Flower,  of  the  fame  Form  with  thofe  of  the  other 
Species;  the  Fruit  is  fmall,..  conical,  and  furrowed, 
changed  to  a  purple  red  when  ripe. 

There  are  2  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  which  have 
been  lately  introduced  from  America ,  but  as  neither  of 
them  have  yet  flow’ered  here,  I  have  not  enumerated 
them  ;  if  thofe  warm  Parts  of  America  were  fearched  by 
Perfons  of  Skill,  there  might  be  many  more  Species  dis¬ 
covered  ;  for  from  a  large  Number  of  imperfedl  Speci¬ 
mens.  fent  me  from  the  Spanifi  IFeJl- Indies,  I  have  feleo- 
ted  many  which  have  the  Appearance  of  this  Genus,  but 
as  they  are  without  Flowers,  they  cannot  be  afcertained. 

The  Fruit  of  feveral  of  the  Species  here  mentioned, 
are  gathered  and  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Countries 
where  they  grow  ;  but  the  ill  Sort  is  cultivated  in  fome 
of  the  Ifiands  for  its  Fruit,  though  that  is  but  indifferent 
the  Pulp  which  furrounds  the  Stones  is  very  thin,  but  has 
a  pleafant  acid  Flavour,  which  renders  it  agreeable  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  thofe  warm  Countries,  where,  to  fupply 
the  Want  of  the  Cherries  cultivated  in  Europe ,  they 
are  obliged  to  eat  the  Fruit  of  thefe  Shrub9. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe 
who  are  fo  curious  in  botanical  Studies,,  as  to  erect  hot 
Houfes  for  maintaining  foreign  Plants;  and  where  fuch 
Conveniencies  are,  thefe  Plants  deferve  a  Place,  becaufe 
they  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,  and- commonly 
continue  flowering  from  December  to  the  End  of  Marsh , 
when  they  make  a  fine  Appearance  at  a  Seafon  when  there 
is  a  Scarcity  of  other  Flowers,  and  many  Times  they' 
produce  ripe  Fruit  here.  Thofe  Sorts  whofe  Leayesare 
armed, with  flinging  Briftles,  like  the  Cowitch,  are  the 
leall  worthy  of  a  Place  in  Stoves,  being  fo  troublefome 
to  handle,  nor  . do  their  Flowers  make  fo  good  an  Appea¬ 
rance  as  many  of  the  other  Sorts.  The  9th  Sort  is  the 
mod  valuable  for  its  Flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
larger  Bunches  than  any  of  the  other,  and  there  being 
Flowers  of  different  Colours  in  the  fame  Bunches,  they 
make  a  fine  Variety;  this  Sort  grows  more  like  a  Tfee, 
than  the  others,  the  Leaves  are  alfo  of  a  ftronger  Con- .  - 
fiftence  and  of  a  fhining  green. 

As  thefe  are  Natives  of  the  warmeft  Parts  of  America 3 
they  will  not  Lve  through  the  Winter  in  England ,  unlefs 
preferved  in  a  warm  Stove  ;  but  when  the  Plants  have, 
obtained  Strength,  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air 
in  a  warm  Situation,  from  the  latter  End  of  June,  till 
the  Beginning  of  Odiober,  provided  the  Weather  conti-. 
nues  mild  ;  and  the  Plants  fo  treated,  will  flower  much 
better  than  thofe  wffiich  are  conftantly  kept  in  a  Stove. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown, 
on  a  good  hot  Bed  in  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  arefit 
to  tranfplant,  they  muft  be  each  put  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled, 
with  rich  Earth,  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  diredled  for. 

other 
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other  tender  Plants  of  the  fame  Country  ;  the  two  Tirfl 
Winters,  it  will  be  proper  to  k*£ep  them  in  the  Bark  Bed 
in  the  Stove  ;  but  afterward  they  may  be  placed  upon 
Stands  in  the  dry  Stove  in  Winter,  where  they  may  be 
kept  in  a  temperate  Warmth,  in  which  they  will  thrive 
much  better  than  in  a  greater  Heat ;  thefe  muff  be  water¬ 
ed  2  or  3  Times  a  Week,  when  they  are  placed  in  the 
dry  Stove,  but  it  mufl:  not  be  given  in  large  Quantities. 

MALT-DUST  is  accounted  a  great  Enricher  of  bar¬ 
ren  Ground  ;  it  contains  in  it  a  natural  Heat  and  Sweet- 
nefs,  which  gives  the  Earth  whereon  it  is  laid  a  proper 
Fermentation,  as  thofe  who  live  in  malting  Countries 
have  found  by  Experience. 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  there  is  not  a  greater  Sweets 
r.ner  than  Malt  Dull,  where  the  Grounds  are  natural  Clay, 

•  and  have  contracted  a  Sournefs  and  Auflerity,  whether  by 
Reafon  of  its  having  lain  long  untilled  and  unexpofed  to  the 
Air,  or  by  Reafon  of  Water  having  flood  long  thereon. 

MALVA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  94.  lab.  23.  Lin .  Gen. 
Plant.  751.  Mallows;  in  French ,  Mauve. 

^rhe  Characters  are, 

The  Flotver  has  a  double  Empalement  ;  the  outer  is  com - 
pofed  of  3  Spear-Jhaped  Leaves ,  and  is  permanent ;  the 
inner  is  of  one  Leafy  cut  into  5  broad  Segments  at  the 
Brim.  The  Flower  is ,  according  to  Tournefort,  Ray,  &c. 
of  one  Petal  ;  but  according  to  Linnaeus,  it  has  5  ;  they 
are  joined  at  the  Safe,  and  fpread  open.  It  has  a  great 
Number  of  Stamina  which  coalefce  at  Bottom  in  a  Cylinder , 
hut  fpread  open  above ,  and  are  inferted  in  the  Petal ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  Kidney-Jbaped  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated 
an  orbicular  Germen  fupporting  a  Jhori  cylind-  ical  Style, 
with  many  brijlly  Stigmas ,  the  Length  of  the  Style.  The 
Empalement  turns  to  fever  a  l  Capfules ,  which  are  joined  in 
an  orbicular  depreffed  Head  fafened  to  the  Column,  opening 
on  their  Infide,  each  containing  one  Kidney-jhaped  Seed. 
The  Species  are, 

T.  Malva  caule  ereClo  berbaceo,  foliis  lobatis  obtufis, 
pedunculis  petiolifque  pilojis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  689.  Mal¬ 
low  with  an  eredl  herbaceous  Stalk,  obtufe  Lobes  to  the 
Leaves,  and  hairy  Foot  Stalks  both  to  the  Leaves  and 
Flowers  This  is  th t  Malva  fylvefr  is,  folio  ftnuato.  C.B •  P. 
314.  Wild  Mallow  with  a  finuated  Leaf. 

2.  Malva  caule  repente,  foliis  cordato-orbiculatis  ob- 
folete  quinquelobatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  347.  Mallow  with  a 
creeping  Stalk,  and  round  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  having 
five  Indentures  like  Lobes.  This  is  the  Malva  vulgaris , 
fore  minore,  folio  rotundo.  J.  B.  1.  p.  949.  Common  Mal¬ 
low  with  a  frnall  Flower  and  a  round  Leaf. 

3.  Malva  annua ,  caule  eredo  berbaceo fmplici, foliis 
lobatis  obtufis  crenatis.  Annual  Mallow  with  an  eredl, 
herbaceous,  Tingle  Stalk,  and  obtufe  lobed  Leaves  which 
are  crenated.  This  is  the  Malva  Orientalis  ereflior ,  fore 
tnagno  fuave  rubente.  Tourn.  Eaflern  Mallow  with  a  more 
upright  Stalk,  and  a  large,  foft,  red  Flower. 

4.  Malva  caule  ereClo ,  foliis  angulatis,  fioribus  axil- 
laribus  glomer  at  is.  Ver.  Cliff.  35  6.  Mallow  with  an  ere«5l 
Stalk,  angular  Leaves  and  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters  at 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Malva  foliis  crif- 
pis.  C.  B.  P.  315.  Curled  or  furbelo wed  Mallow. 

5.  Malva  annua,  caule  credo  berbaceo fimplici,  foliis 
fuborbiculatis  obfolete  quinquelobatis,  for ibus  conjertis  alari- 
bus  fefilibus.  Annual  Mallow  with  an  eredl  herbaceous 
Tingle  Stalk,  Leaves  almofl  round,  with  five  indented 
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Lobes,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Cluflers,  which  fit  clofc 
to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Malva  Sinenfs  erefla,  flofculis 
albis  minimis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Upright  annual  China 
Mallow,  with  very  fmall  white  Flowers. 

6.  Malva  caule  ereSio  ramofo  hirfuto ,  foliis  angulatis, 
f  tribus  alaribus  pedunculis  brtvioribus.  Mallow  with  an 
eredl,  branching,  hairy  Stalk,  angular  Leaves,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  which 
grow  upon  fhorter  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Malva  Cre- 
tica  annua  altijfrna,  fore  parvo  ad  alas  urrfbellato.  Tourn. 
Cor.  2.  Tailed  annual  Mallow  of  Crete,  with  fmaH 
Flowers  growing  in  Umbels  on  the  Sides  of  the  Stalk. 

7.  Malva  caule  eredto  berbaceo,  foliis  lobatis,  fpicis 
fecundis  axillaribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  688.  Mallow  with 
an  eredl  herbaceous  Stalk,  Leaves  having  Lobes,  and 
Spikes  of  Flowers  looking  all  one  Way,  proceeding  from 
the  Sides  of  the  Stalks. 

8.  Malva  caule  ertflo,  foliis  multipartitis  fcabrtufu- 
lis.  Flort.  Cliff.  347.  Mallow  with  an  eredl  Stalk,  and 
rough  Leaves  divided  into  many  Parts.  Afoea  tenwfdia 
crijpa.  f.  B.  Narrow  leaved  curled  Vervain  Mallow. 

9.  Malva  caule  eredlo,  foliis  trilobatis  obtufs  dent  at  is 
glabris.  Mallow  with  an  eredl  Stalk,  Leaves  with  three 
obtufe  Lobes  which  are  fmooth  and  indented.  Alcea  vul¬ 
garis  major.  C.  B.  P.  Common  greater  Vervain  Mallow. 

10.  Malva  caule  ereflo  hirfuto,  foliis  trilobatis  den- 
tatis  fublus  tomentrfts.  Mallow  with  an  eredl  hairy  Stalk, 
and  indented  Leaves  having  three  Lobes,  which  are 
downy  on  their  under  Side. 

11.  Malva  foliis  radicahbus  renijormibus  incifi,  cau - 
Unis  quinque  par  litis  pinnato-multifdis,  Hort.  Upfal.  20  2. 
Mallow  with  Kidney-fhaped  lower  Leaves  which  are  cut, 
and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  divided  into  five  Parts,  and  end¬ 
ing  in  winged  Points.  Alcea  folio  rotundo  lacimato.  C.  B.P. 
Round  cut  leaved  Vervain  Mallow. 

12.  Malva  foliis  palmatis  dentatis,  corollis  calyce  mi- 
noribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  690.  Mallow  with  Hand-fhaped 
indented  Leaves,  and  Petals  lefs  than  the  Empalement. 
This  is  the  Alcea  JEgyptia,  Geranii  folio,  fuff.  Egyptian 
Vervain  Mallow  with  a  Crane’s-bill  Leaf. 

13.  Malva  joins  quinquelobatis  incifts,  calycibus  a  cu¬ 
tis  hifpidis ,  pedutuulis  longijfmis.  Mallow  with  cut  Leaves 
having  five  Lobes,  acute  prickly  Empalements,  and  very 
long  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Alcea  maritima  Galloprovin - 
cialis, Geranii  folio.  Tourn.  Inf.  Maritime  Vervain  Mal¬ 
low  of  Provence ,  with  a  Crane’s-bill  Leaf. 

14.  Malva  foliis  fubcordatis  laciniatis  hirfutis ,  caule 
arborefeente.  Mallow  with  hairy  cut  Leaves  almofl 
Heart-fhaped,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Malva  Africana  fnitefcens,  fore  rubro  Hort.  Amf.  2. 
p.  171.  African  fhrubby  Mallow  with  a  red  Flower. 

15.  Malva  foliis  cordatis  crenatis,  fioribus  lateralibus 
folitariis ,  terminalibus  fpicatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  359.  Mallow 
with  Heart-fhaped  crenated  Leaves,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  fingly  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  and  in  Spikes  at 
:the  Top.  This  is  the  Althaa  Americana ,  pumila ,  fore 
luteo  fpicato.  Breyn.  Cent.  1 24.  Low  American  Marfh- 
mallow  with  a  yellow  fpiked  Flower. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  are  found  wild  in  mofl  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  are  rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens.  The  firfl  is  the 
Sort  commonly  ufed  in  Medicine,  with  which  the  Mar¬ 
kets  are  fupplif  d  by  the  Herb  Folks,  who  gather  it  in  the 
Fields.  Thefe  are  fo  well  known,  as  to  need  noDefcription. 

There 
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There  is  a  Variety  of  the  firft  with  white  Flowers,  which 
continues  the  fame  from  Seeds  ;  but  as  it  only  differs  in 
the  Colour  of  the  Flower,  fo  it  cannot  be  reckoned  a 
diftin&  Species. 

The  3d  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tonrnefort  in  the 
Levant ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant  with  an  eredf  Stalk,  the 
Flowers  are.  larger  than  thofe  ot  the  common  Sort,  and 
are  of  a  foft  red  Colour.  This  is  preferved  in  fome  curi¬ 
ous-  Gardens  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 

The  4th  Sort  is  annual ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk 

4  or  5  Feet  high,  the  Leaves  are  curled  on  their  Edges, 
for  which  Variety  it  is  preferved  in  Gardens. 

The  5  th  Sort  was  formerly  fent  from  China  as  a  Pot¬ 
herb,  and  hath  been  cultivated  in  fome  curious  Gardens 
in  England  ;  though  it  is  not  likely  to  obtain  here  as  an 
efculent  Plant,  fince  we  have  many  others  which  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  it  for  that  Purpofe.  This  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  will  propagate  itfelf  faft  enough,  provided  it  be 
permited  to  fcatter  its  Seeds,  when  they  feldom  fail  to 
grow,  and  are  often  very  troublefom  when  they  have  got- 
en  PoffelTion  of  the  Ground. 

The  6th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort ,  in  the 
Ifland  of  Candiay  -from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds.  This 
is  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens,  but  will  become  a« 
Weed,  if  fuffered  to  fcatter  the  Seeds. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Peru ,  from  whence; 
the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris ,  by' 
Mr.  Jofeph  de  JuJJiru.  This  is  an  annual.  Plant;  rifing 
with  an  upright  branching  Stalk  near  2  Feet  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  broad  hairy  Leave?  having  3  Lobes.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  Spikes  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,, 
they  are  fmalJ,  of  a  pale  blue,  and  fet  very  cloftly  on 
the  Spikes.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
Seeds,  which,  if  permited  to  fcatter,  will  rife  plentiful¬ 
ly  the  following  Spring  without  Care. 

The  8th  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  grows  natural¬ 
ly  in  Failures  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  feidom  ad- 
mited  into  Gardens.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  long,  and  frequently  incline  toward  the  Ground. 
The  Leaves  are  finely  cut  into  narrow  Segments  aimed:  to 
the  Mid  rib*  and  thefe  Segments  are  deeply  indented. 
The  Flowers  grow  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  tha- 
ped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Mallow,  and  are  of  a  Rofe 
Colour.  It  flowers  in  Jun and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  9th  Sort  is  the  common  Vervain  Mallow,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  medicinal  Plants.  This 
is  found  growing  naturally  in  fome  of  the  midland  Coun¬ 
ties  in  England ,  but  not  near  London.  It  is  a  biennial 
Plant,  the  Stalks  rife  higher  than  thofe  of  the  former;  the 
Leaves  are  cut  into  3  cbtufe  Lobes  which  are  indented. 
The  Flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former,  but  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  fame  Time,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  ioth  Sort  differs  from  the  9th,  in  having  hairy 
Stalks,  and  the  under  Side  of  the  Leaves  being  downy. 
This  grows  naturally  about  Paris. 

The  1  ith  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  France  and  Italy.  1  he  lower  Leaves  are  rounded 
and  eared  fomewhat  like  a  Kidney  in  Shape,  and  are  cut 
on  their  Edges  ;  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  are  divided  into 

5  Parts,  which  end  with  many  Wing-fhaped  Points;  the 
Stalks  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts. 

The  12th  Sort  was  fent  from  Egypt  to  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  at  Paris,  and  hath  fince  been  communicated  to  many 
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other  Gardens.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  vvhofe  Stalk* 
are  about  a  Foot  long  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  decline  to¬ 
ward  the  Ground.  The  Leaves  ftand  upon  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks,  they  are  Pnaped  like  a  Hand,  having  5  Di- 
vifions  which  join  at  their  Bafe  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  thefe 
are  indented  on  their  Sides  and  Tops.  The  F  lowers  come 
out  llngle  from  the  Wings,  of  the  Stalk,  and  at  the  Top  - 
in  Clullers,  having  pretty  large  acute  Empalements 
they  are  final!,  of  a  pale  blue  Colour.,  and  appear  in  June  ; 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France  ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,,  which,  has. fome  Refemblance  of 
the  former,  but- the  Stalks  are  longer  and  more  branched  ^ 
the  Leaves  are  cut  into  5  obtufe  Lobes  almoft  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  and  thefe  are  deeply  cut  on  their  Side.  The  b  low¬ 
ers  (land  upon,  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  the  Empalement  is 
large,  prickly,  and  acute-pointed  ;  the  Flowers  are  blue,, 
and  larger  than  themthcr  Sort.-.  It  flowers  and  ripens 
Seeds  about  the  fame-Time. 

The- 14th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ; .  this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  1  o  or  12  Feet  high, 
fending  out  Branches  from  the  Side  the  whole  Length  ;  . 
the  Stalks  and  Branches  are  clofely  covered  with  Hairs, 
and  garnilhed  with  hairy  Leaves,  indented  on  the  Sides, 
fo  as  to  have  the  Appearance  of  a  trilobate  Leaf;  thefe 
on  the  young  Plants  are  3  Inches  long  and  2  broad  at  their 
Bafe,  but  as  the  Plants  grow  older,  they  are  fear ce  half 
that  Size.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  on  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  long  ;  they  are  a  deep 
red,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Mallow,  but 
finaller.  This  Plant  continues  flowering  great  Part  of 
the  Year,  which  renders  it  valuable. 

There  are  2  other  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  which  have 
been  mentioned  by  fome  Authors  as  diftindt  Species. 
The  I  ft  is,  Aleea  Afr'tcana  frutefeens,  groffularice  folio 
ampliore ,  unguibus  florum  atro-rubenlibus.  Ad.  Phil.  1 7  29- 
Shrub  by  African  Vervain  Mallow,  with  a  larger  Goofe- 
berry  Leaf,  and  the  Bottoms  of  the  Flower  of  a  dark  rea. 
The  other  is,  Aleea  Africans,  jrutejeens ,  folio  grofjularia 
fore  parvo  rubro.  Boerh.  Ind.  Shrubby  African  \  ervain 
Mallow,  with  a  Goofeberry  Leaf,  and  a  {mail  red  Flow¬ 
er.  The  Leaves  of  the  laft  appear  very  different  from 
either  of  the  other,  being  deeply  divided  into  3  Lobes, 
which  are  alfo  deeply  indented,  fo  that  any  P-erfon  upon 
feeing  it  would  fuppofe  it  a  different  Species  ;  but  I  have*, 
frequently  railed  all  thefe,  with  other  intermediate  \  ana- 
ties  from  the  Seeds  of  one  Plant. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if 
Town  on  a  common  Border  in  Spring,  the  Plants  will  come 
up  ;  but  as  it  is  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  "W  inter,  fo 
when  the  Plants  are  3  or-  4  Inches  high,  they  fliould  be 
planted  each  in  a  Pot  of  light  frefli  Earth,  placing  them 
in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root ;  then  they 
may  be  removed'  to  a  fheltered  Situation,  intermixing 
them  with  other  hardy  exoticks,  where  they  may  remain 
till  the  Froff  comes  on,  when  they  fliould  be  removed  in¬ 
to  the  Green-houfe,  and  aiterward  treated  as  the  hardy 
Plants  from  the  fame  Country,  allowing  them  Plenty  ot 
free  Air  in  mild  Weather. 

The  15th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mGft  of  the  Iflands 
in  the  IVef -Indies  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes 
about  a  f  oot  high,  fending  out  a  few  fliort  Branches  from 
the  Side.;  thefe  are  woolly,  and  are  garnilhed  with  Pleart- 

fliaped 
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ftiaped  woolly  Leaves,  notched  on  their  Edges  ;  thefe 
ftand  alternately  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  fingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  and 
in  a  clofe  Spike  at  the  Top ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale 
yellow,  and  appear  in  July  ;  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muff  be  fown  up¬ 
on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring ;  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  ('mail  Pot  filled 
with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  new  hot  Bed, 
/hading  them  until  they  have  taken  frefh  Root ;  then  they 
muft  have  free  Air  admited  to  them  in  Proportion  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  the  latter  End  of  June  they 
may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  a  fheltered  Situation, 
where  they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  fown  in  March , 
on  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth  ;  when  they  are  4  Inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defign- 
ed  to  remain,  allowing  them  a  large  Difiance  ;  for  if  they 
are  planted  too  clofe,  they  do  not  appear  fo  well ;  they 
are  beft  when  intermixed  with  other  Flowers  of  the  fame 
Growth,  where  they  afford  an  agreeable  Variety. 

Thefe  Seeds  may  alfo  be  fown  in  Augujl ,  and  the  Plants 
will  endure  the  greatefl  Cold  of  our  Climate,  if  placed  on 
a  dry  Soil,  and  grow  larger,  and  flower  fooner,  than  thofe 
fown  in  the  Spring ;  or  if  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter, 
they  will  come  up  as  the  formerSorts,and  thrive  equally  well. 
There  are  feveral  other  Softs  of  Mallows,  fome  of  which 
are  Natives  of  this  Country  ;  but  as  they  are  Plants  of 
no  great  Beauty  or  Ufe,  it  is  needlefs  to  mention  them 
in  this  Place. 

MALVA  ARBOREA.  See  Lavatera. 

MALVA  ROSEA.  See  Alcea. 

MALUS,  the  Apple  Tree. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  Tree  grows  very  large  ;  the  Branches  fpread ,  and  are 
more  depreffed  than  thofe  of  the  Pear  Tree.  1  he  Flower  con- 
fids  of  five  Leaves ,  which  expand  in  Form  of  a  Rofe.  The 
Fruit  is  hollowed  about  the  hoot  Stalk,  is,  for  the  mojl  Part , 
roundijb ,  and  umbilicated  at  theT op ;  is fiejhy  and  divided  into 
fiveCells  or  Partitions,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  one  oblongSeed. 

T  he  Species  are, 

T.  Malus  foliis  ovatis  ferratis,  caule  arboreo.  Ap¬ 
ple  with  oval  fawed  Leaves,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Malus  fylvejlris ,  fruftu  valde  acerbo.  Tourn.  Infl. 
Wild  Apple  or  Crab,  with  a  very  four  Fruit. 

2.  Malus  foliis  ferrato-angulo/is.  Apple  with  angu¬ 
lar  fawed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Malus  fylvejlris  Virginia- 
na ,  floribus  odcratis.  Cat.  Hort.  Wild  Crab  of  Virginia, 
with  a  fweet  fcented  Flower. 

3.  Malus  foliis  ovatis  ferratis,  caule  fruticofo.  Apple 
with  oval  fawed  Leaves  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Malus  pumila  qua  potiiis  f rut  ex  quam  arbor.  C.  B.  P. 
433.  Dwarf  Apple,  which  is  rather  a  Shrub  than  a  Tree, 
commonly  called  Paradife  Apple. 

Of  the  ift  Sort  there  are  2  Varieties  of  Fruit,  one  is 
white,  and  the  other  purple  toward  the  Sun,  but  thefe 
are  accidental  Variations.  There  is  alfo  a  Variety  of  this 
with  variegated  Leaves,  which  has  been  propagated  in 
fome  of  the  Nurferies  near  London  ;  but  when  the  Trees 
grow  vigorous,  their  Leaves  become  plain. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod  Parts  of  North 
America,  where  the  Inhabitants  plant  them  tor  Stocks  to 
graft  other  Sorts  of  Apples  upon  j  the  Leaves  of  this  are 
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longer  and  narrower  than  any  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  are 
cut  into  acute  Angles  on  their  Sides.  The  Flowers  of 
this  have  a  fragrant  Odour,  which  perfumes  theAmerican 
Woods  at  the  Time  they  appear. 

The  3d  Sort  is  undoubtedly  a  diftinS  Species  from 
all  the  others,  for  it  never  rifes  to  any  Height  ;  the  Bran¬ 
ches  are  weak,  fcarce  able  to  fupport  themfelves,  and 
this  Difference  is  conftant  when  railed  from  Seeds. 

I  have  not  diftinguifhed  the  Apples  from  the  Crab,  as 
diftin£t  Species,  though  I  have  never  feen  any  of  the  Ap¬ 
ples  produced  from  the  Seeds  of  Crabs.  I  fhall  next 
mention  a  few  of  thofe  Sorts  of  Apples,  which  have  been 
introduced  from  France  ;  they  were  mod  of  them  graf¬ 
ted  on  Paradife  Stocks,  and  for  fome  Time  much  efteem- 
ed  ;  I  fhall  mention  thofe  of  our  own  Growth  afterward. 

There  is  a  Sort  of  Apple  called  the  Fig  Apple,  which 
is  common  to  England  and  North  America,  but  the  Fruit 
is  not  greatly  efteemed ;  however,  as  fome  Perfons  are 
fond  of  Variety,  fo  I  have  mentioned  it. 

Pomme  de  Rambour.  The  Rambour  is  a  very  large 
Fruit,  of  a  fine  red  next  the  Sun,  and  ftriped  with  a  pale 
oryellowifh  green.  This  ripens  very  early,  commonly 
about  the  End  of  Augujl,  and  foon  grows  meally,  there¬ 
fore  is  not  efteemed  in  England. 

Pomme  de  Courpendu.,  the  hanging  Body.  This  is  a 
very  large  Apple,  of  an  oblong  Figure,  having  fome  ir¬ 
regular  Rifings  or  Angles,  which  run  from  the  Bafe  to  the 
Crown  ;  it  is  of  a  redCafi  on  the  Side  toward  the  Sun,  but 
pale  on  the  other  Side  ;  the  Foot  Stalk  is  long  and  (lender, 
fo  that  the  Fruit  is  always  hanging  downward,  which  oc- 
cafioned  the  French  Gardeners  to  give  it  this  Name. 

Rennette-blanche,  the  White  Renette,  or  French  Renett**. 
This  is  a  large  fine  Fruit  of  a  roundifh  Figure,  and  of  a 
pale  green,  changing  a  little  yellowifh  when  ripe,  having 
fome  fmall  gray  Spots ;  the  Juice  is  fqgary,  and  it  is  good  for 
Eating  or  Baking  ;  it  will  keep  till  after  Chriflmas  found. 

Renette- grife.  This  is  a  middle  fized  Fruit,  fhaped  like 
the  Golden  Renette  ;  of  a  deep  gray  Colour  on  the  Side 
next  the  Sun,  but  on  the  other  Side  intermixed  with  yel¬ 
low  ;  it  is  a  very  juicy  good  Apple,  of  a  quickFlavour.  It 
ripens  in  Oftober,  and  will  not  keep  long. 

Pomme  d'  Api.  This  is  a  fmall  hard  Fruit,  of  a  bright 
purple  Colour  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun,  and  of  a  yel¬ 
lowifh  green  on  the  other  Side;  it  is  a  very  firm  Fruit, 
but  hath  not  much  Flavour,  fo  is  only  preferved  by  fome 
Perfons  by  Way  of  Curiofity.  It  keeps  a  long  Time 
found,  and  makes  a  Variety  in  a  Difii  of  Fruit. 

Le  Calville  d’ Automne,  the  Autumn  Calville.  This  is 
a  large  Fruit  of  an  oblong  Figure,  of  a  fine  red  Colour 
toward  the  Sun.  The  Juice  is  vinous,  and  much  efteem¬ 
ed  by  the  French. 

Fenouillet  ou  Pomme  d' Ants,  the  Fennel,  or  Anife  Ap¬ 
ple.  This  is  a  middle  fized  Fruit,  a  little  longer  than  a 
Golden  Pippin,  of  a  grayifh  Colour.  The  Pulp  is  ten¬ 
der,  and  has  a  fpicy  Fade  like  Anife-feed  ;  the  Wood 
and  the  Leaves  are  whitifh. 

Pomme  violette,  the  Violet  Apple.  This  is  a  pretty 
large  Fruit,  of  a  pale  green,  ftriped  with  deep  red  to 
the  Sun.  The  Juice  is  fugary,  and  has  a  Flavour  of 
Violets,  which  occafioned  the  Name. 

The  Crab,  which  is  the  ift  Sort  here  mentioned,  has 
been  generally  efteemed  as  the  beft  Stock  for  grafting  Ap¬ 
ples  upon,  being  very  hardy,  and  of  long  Duration  .; 
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but  of  late  Years  there  have  been  few  Perfons  who  have 
been  curious  enough  to  raife  thefe  Stocks,  having  com¬ 
monly  Town  the  Kernels  of  all  Sorts  of  Cyder  Apples  for 
Stocks  without  Diflin&ion,  as  thefe  are  much  eafier  to 
procure  than  the  other :  Gardeners  generally  call  all  thofe 
Crabs,  which  are  produced  from  the  Kernel,  and  have 
not  been  grafted;  but  were  the  Kernels  of  Crabs  fown, 
I  thould  prefer  them  for  Stocks,  becaufe  they  are  never 
fo  luxuriant  in  Growth,  as  thofe  from  Apple  Kernels,  and 
continue  longer  found  ;  befide,  Crab-flocks  will  preferve 
fome  of  the  befl  Sorts  of  Apples  in  their  true  Size,  Co¬ 
lour,  and  Flavour  ;  whereas  the  other  free  Stocks  pro¬ 
duce  larger  Fruit,  which  are  not  fo  well  tailed,  nor  will 
they  keep  fo  long. 

The  Paradife  Apple  hath,  of  late  Years,  greatly  ob¬ 
tained  For  Stocks  to  graft  or  bud  upon,  but  thefe  are  not 
of  long  Duration  ;  nor  will  the  Trees  grafted  upon  them 
ever  grow  to  any  Size,  unlefs  they  are  planted  fo  low  as 
that  the  Cyon  may  ftrike  Root  into  the  Ground,  when 
it  will  be  equal  to  no  Stock,  for  the  Graft  will  draw  its 
Nourifhment  from  the  Ground,  fo  that  it  is  only  byWay 
of  Curiofity,  or  for  very  fmall  Gardens,  that  thefe  Stocks 
are  proper,  fince  there  can  never  be  expedled  any  con- 
fiderable  Quantity  of  Fruit  from  fuch  Trees. 

Thefe  Trees  have  been  much  more  efleemed  in  France, 
where  they  were  frequently  brought  to  the  Table  in  the 
Pots  growing  with  their  Fruit  upon  them  ;  but  this  be¬ 
ing  only  a  Curiofity,  it  never  obtained  much  in  England , 
fo  that  the  Gardeners  do  not  propagate  many  of  them 
here  at  prefent. 

There  is  another  Apple  which  is  called  the  Dutch  Pa¬ 
radife  Apple,  much  cultivated  in  the  Nurferies  for  graft¬ 
ing  Apples  upon,  in  order  to  have  them  Dwarfs  ;  and 
thefe  will  not  decay  or  canker  as  the  other,  nor  do  they 
(lint  the  Grafts  near  fo  much,  fo  are  generally  preferred 
for  planting  Efpaliers  or  Dwarfs,  being  eaf ly  kept  with¬ 
in  the  Compafs  ufually  alloted  to  thefe  Trees. 

Some  Perfons  have  alfo  made  Ufe  of  Codlin  Stocks 
to  graft  Apples  upon,  in  order  to  make  them  Dwarf; 
but  the  Fruit  which  are  upon  thefe'Stocks  are  not  fo  firm, 
nor  do  they  laft  fo  long,  therefore  the  Winter  Fruits 
fhould  never  be  grafted  upon  thefe. 

The  Virginian  Crab  Tree  with  fweet  Flowers,  is  pre- 
ferved  by  fuch  Perfons  as  are  curious  in  collecting  great 
Variety  of  Trees  ;  it  may  be  propagated  by  budding  or 
grafting  it  upon  the  common  Crab  or  Apple  Tree ;  but  it  is 
fomewhat  tender  while  young,  wherefore  it  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  warm  Situation,  otherwife  it  will  be  fubje£t  to  fuf- 
fer  by  an  extreme  hard  Winter.  TheFIowers  of  this 
Tree  are  faid  to  be  exceeding  fweet  in  Virginia,  where  it 
grows  in  the  Woods  in  great  Plenty  ;  but  I  could  not  ob- 
ferve  much  Scent  in  fome  cf  them  which  have  flowered  in 
England ,  fo  that  I  am  in  doubt  whether  the  Sort  at  prefent 
in  the  Gardens,  is  the  very  fame  with  that  of  Virginia,  or 
perhaps  it  may  have  degenerated  -by  fowing  the  Seeds, 
which  is  the  Way  it  was  firfi  obtained  in  England. 

The  Fig  Apple  is  fuppofed  by  many  Perfons,  to  be 
produced  without  a  previous  Flower.  This  Opinion  is  re- 
jefited  by  fome  curious  Obfervers,  who  affirm,  there  is  a 
fmall  Flower  precedes  the  Fruit,  which  feldom  continues 
above  a  Day  or  two.  Which  of  thefe  Opinions  is  the 
right,  I  have  not,  as  yet,  had  an  Opportunity  to  deter¬ 
mine,  net  having  a  Tree  in  my  own  Pofieffion  which  is 
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arrived  at  Maturity  to  produce  Fruit;  though  it  might 
reafonably  be  expected,  that  fuch  who  have  had  Trees 
of  this  Kind  feveral  Years,  might  have  determined  this 
Point  long  before  this  Time. 

I  remember  an  Account  of  a  Tree  of  this  Kind,  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  Letter  from  New  England,  written  by  Paul 
Dudley ,  Ffq;  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  in  the  Pbi- 
lofipbicaVTranfaftions,  N°  385. which  was  exceeding  large, 
and  produced  great  Quantitiesof  Fruit,  without  any  previ- 
ousFlowers ;  but  it  grew  at  fome  Diftance  from  his  Habita¬ 
tion,  and  he  having  nootherOpportunity  toobferve  it  flri£l- 
ly  himfelf,  but  by  vifitirjg  the  Place  2  or  3  Times  about  the 
Seafon  of  flowering,  and  not  being  apprized  of  the  hidden 
Decay  of  the  Flowers,  they  might  have  appeared  and 
dropt  off,  between  the  Times  cf  his  vifiting  the  Place. 

The  other  Sorts  above-mentioned,  have  been  introduced 
from  France ,  but  there  are  not  above  two  or  three  of  them, 
which  are  much  efleemed  in  England,  viz.  the  French  Re- 
nette,  the  Renette-grij'e ,  and  the  Violet  Apple ;  the  others 
being  early  Fruit,  which  do  not  keep  long,  and  their  Flefh 
is  generally  mealy,  fo  that  they  do  not  deferve  to  be  pro¬ 
pagated,  as  we  have  many  better  Fruits  in  England:  But 
as  fome  Perfons  may  be  willing  to  have  all  the  Sorts,  t 
have  therefore  mentioned  themTihall  next  put  down  thofe 
Sorts  ot  Apples,  which  are  befl  efleemed  in  England,  place- 
ing  them  in  Order  according  to  their  Time  of  ripening. 

The  firil  Apple  which  is  brought  to  the  Markets,  is 
the  Codlin.  This  Fruit  is  fo  well  known  in  England , 
that  it  is  needlefs  to  deferibe  it 

The  next  is  th  t  Margaret  Apple:  This  Fruit  is  not  fo 
long  as  the  Codlin,  of  a  middling  Size  ;  the  Side  next 
the  Sun  changes  to  a  faint  red,  when  ripe  ;  the  other 
Side  is  of  a  pale  green;  the  Fruit  is  firm,  of  a  quick 
pleafant  Tafle,  but  doth  not  keep  long. 

The  Summer  Pearmain  is  an  oblong  Fruit,  flriped 
with  red  next  the  Sun  ;  the  Flefh  is  foft,  and  in  a  lhort 
Time  is  mealy,  fo  that  it  is  not  greatly  elleemed. 

The  Kcntijb  Fill  Bafket  is  a  Species  of  Codlin,  of  a 
large  Size,  and  fomewhat  longer  fhaped  than  the  Codlin  ; 
this  ripens  a  little  later  in  the  Seafon,  and  is  generally 
ufed  for  baking,  &c. 

The  tranfparent  Apple  was  brought  to  England  a  few 
Years  fince,  and  efleemed  a  Curiofity;  it  came  from 
Peterjhurgb,  where  it  is  affirmed  to  be  fo  tranfparent, 
that  the  Kernels  may  be  perfectly  feen  when  the  Apple 
is  held  to  the  Light,  but,  in  this  Country,  it  is  a  mealy 
infipid  Fruit,  fo  not  worth  propagating. 

Loan' s  Pearmain  :  This  is  a  beautiful  Fruit  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  Size  ;  the  Side  next  the  Sun  is  a  beautiful  red, 
flriped  with  the  fame  Colour  on  the  other  ;  the  Flefh  is 
vinous,  but  foon  grows  mealy. 

The  Quince  Apple:  This  is  a  fmall  Fruit,  feldom  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  Golden  Pippin,  but  is  in  Shape  like  the 
Quince,  efpecially  toward  the  Stalk  ;  the  Side  next  the 
Sun  is  of  a  Ruffet  Colour,  on  the  other  Side  inclining 
to  yellow  ;.  this  is  an  excellent  Apple  for  about  three 
Weeks,  in  September,  but  it  will  not  keep  much  longer. 

The  Golden  Renette  is  a  Fruit  fo  well  known  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  to  need  no  Defcription  ;  this  ripens  about  Mi- 
cbaelmas,  and  for  about  a  Month  is  a  very  good  Fruit, 
either  for  eating  raw,  or  baking. 

The  Aromatick  Pippin  is  alfo  a  very  good  Apple: 

It  is  about  the  Size  of  a  Nonpareil,  but  a  little  longer ; 
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the  Side  next  the  Sun  is  of  a  bright  RufTet  Colour  ;  the 
Flefh  is  breaking,  and  hath  an  aromatick  Flavour.  It 
ripens  in  Ofiober. 

The  Hertfordfire  Pearmain,  by  fome  called  the  Win¬ 
ter  Pearmain,  is  a  good  fixed  Fruit,  rather  long  than 
round,  of  a  fine  red  next  the  Sun,  and  flriped  with  the 
fame  Colour  on  the  other  Side  ;  the  Flefh  is  juicy,  and 
dews  well,  but  is  not  efleemed  for  eating  by  nice  Palates. 
This  is  fit  for  Ufe  in  November  and  December . 

The  Kentijlj  Pippin  is  a  large  handfome  Fruit,  of  an 
oblong  Figure  ,  the  Skin  is  of  a  pale  green  Colour  ;  the 
Flefh  is  breaking,  full  of  Juice,  and  of  a  quick  acid  Flavour. 
This  is  a  very  goodKitchen  Fruit,  and  will  keep  till  February. 

The  Holland  Pippin  is  larger  than  the  former  ;  the 
Fruit  is  fomewhat  longer,  the  Skin  of  a  darker  green, 
and  the  Flefh  firm  and  juicy.  This  is  a  very  good  Kit¬ 
chen  Fruit,  and  will  keep  late  in  the  Seafon. 

'J  he  Monffrous  Renette  is  a  very  large  Apple,  of  an 
oblong  Shape,  turning  red  toward  the  Sun,  but  of  a 
dark  green  on  the  other  Side  ;  the  Flefli  is  apt  to  be 
mealy,  fo  is  not  much  valued  by  the  curious,  and  only 
preferved  for  the  Magnitude  of  the  Fruit. 

The  Embroidered  Apple  is  a  pretty  large  Fruit,  fome¬ 
what  fhaped  like  the  Pearmain,  but  the  Stripes  of  red 
are  very  broad,  from  whence  the  Gardeners  have  given 
it  this  Title  ;  it  is  a  middling  Fruit,  and  is  commonly 
ufed  as  a  Kitchen  Apple,  though  there  are  many  better. 

The  Royal  RufTet,  by  fome  called  the  Leather  Coat 
RufTet,  on  Account  of  the  de£p  RufTet  Colour  of  the 
Skin  ;  this  is  a  large  fair  Fruit,  of  an  oblong  Figure, 
broad  toward  the  Bafe ;  the  Flefh  is  inclinable  to  yel¬ 
low.  This  is  one  of  the  befl  Kitchen  Apples  we  have, 
and  a  very  great  Bearer  ;  the  Trees  grow  large  and  hand¬ 
fome,  and  the  Fruit  is  in  Ufe  from  Odlober  till  April ;  it 
is  alfo  a  pleafant  Fruit  to  eat. 

Wheeler's  RufTet  is  an  Apple  of  a  middling  Size,  flat, 
and  round  ;  the  Stalk  is  {lender,  the  Side  next  the  Sun 
of  a  light  RufTet  Colour,  the  other  Side  inclining  to  a 
pale  yellow,  when  ripe  ;  the  Flefh  is  firm,  and  the  Juice 
has  a  very  quick  acid  Flavour,  but  it  is  an  excellent  Kit¬ 
chen  Fruit,  and  will  keep  a  long  1  ime. 

Pile's  RufTet  is  not  quite  fo  large  as  the  former,  but  is 
of  an  oval  Figure,  of  a  RufTet  Colour  to  the  Sun,  and 
of  a  dark  green  on  the  other  Side  ;  it  is  a  very  firm  Fruit, 
of  a  fharp  acid  Flavour,  but  is  much  efleemed  for  baking, 
and  will  keep  found  till  April ,  or  later,  if  they  are  well 
preferved. 

The  Nonpareil  is  a  Fruit  well  known  in  England, 
though  there  is  another  Apple  which  is  frequently  fold 
in  the  Markets  for  it,  which  is  what  the  French  call  Haute- 
bonne  ;  this  is  a  larger  fairer  Fruit  than  the  Nonpareil, 
more  inclining  to  yellow  ;  the  RufTet  Colour  brighter, 
arid  it  is  earlier  ripe,  and  fooner  gone;  this  is  not  fo  flat 
as  the  true  Nonpareil,  nor  is  the  Juice  fo  fharp,  though  it 
is  a  good  Apple,  in  its  Seafon  ;  but  the  Nonpareil  is  fel- 
dom  ripe  before  Cbrifmas ,  and  where  they  are  well  pre¬ 
ferved  they  wili  keep  till  May  perfe&ly  found  ;  this  is 
juflly  efleemed  one  of  the  beft  Apples  yet  known. 

The  Golden  Pippin  is  a  Fruit  peculiar  to  England  t, 
there  are  few  Countries  Abroad,  where  this  fucceeds 
well,  nor  do  they  produce  fo  good  Fruit  in  many  Parts 
of  England ,  as  were  to  be  wifhed  ;  this  is  in  fome  Mea- 
fure  owing  to  their  being  grafted  on  free  Stocks,  which 
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enlarges  the  Fruit,  but  renders  it  lefs  valuable,  becaufe 
the  Flefh  is  not  fo  firm,  nor  the  Flavour  fo  quick,  and 
it  is  apt  to  be  dry  and  mealy  ;  therefore  this  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  grafted  upon  the  Crab  vStock,  which  will  not 
canker  like  the  others,  and  though  the  Fruit  will  not 
be  fo  fair  to  the  Sight,  yet  it  will  be  better  flavoured. 

There  are  yet  a  great  Variety  of  Apples,  which,  be¬ 
ing  inferior  to  thofe  here  mentioned,  I  have  omitted,  as 
thofe  which  are  here  enumerated  will  be  fufficient  to  fur- 
■  nifh  the  Table  and  the  Kitchen,  during  the  whole  Sea¬ 
fon  of  thefe  Fruits,  fo  that  where  thefe  Sorts  are  to  be 
had,  no  Perfon  of  Tafte  will  eat  the  other. 

I  fhall  here  mention  fome  of  the  Apples  which  are 
chiefly  preferred  for  making  Cyder,  though  there  are,  in 
every  Cyder  Country,  new  Sorts  frequently  obtained 
from  the  Kernels  ;  but  thofe  hereafter  mentioned,  have, 
for  fome  Years,  been  in  the  greatelf  Efleem. 

The  Red-flreak. 

Devonjhire  Royal  Wilding. 

The  Whitfour. 

Tie  ref  ordf  sire  Under  Leaf. 

John  Apple,  or  Deux-annes. 

Everlafting  Hanger.  . 

Gennet  Moyle. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Apples  are  propagated  by  Grafting  or 
Budding,  upon  the  Stocks  of  the  fame  Kind,  for  they  will 
not  take  upon  any  other  Sort  of  Fruit  d  ree.  In  the  Nur- 
feries  there  are  3  Sorts  of  Stocks  generally  ufed,  to  graft 
Apples  upon  ;  the  firft  are  called  Free  Stocks  ;  thefe  are 
railed  from  the  Kernels  of  all  Sorts  of  Apples, indifferently, 
and  thefe  are  alfo  termed  Crab  Stocks  ;  for  all  thofe  Trees 
which  are  produced  from  the  Seeds,  before  they  are  grafted, 
are  termed  Crabs  without  any  Diflindion  ;  but,  as  I  be¬ 
fore  obferved,  I  fhould  always  prefer  fuch  Stocks  as  are 
raifed  from  the  Kernels  of  Crabs,  where  they  are  prefTed 
for  Verjuice  ;  and  1  find  feveral  of  the  old  writers  on  this 
Subjedi  of  the  fame  Mind.  Mr.  Aujlen,  who  wrote  a 
hundred  Years  ago,  fays.  The  Stock  which  be  accounts  bejl 
for -Apple  Grafts,  is  the  Crab,  which  is  better  than  Jiveeter 
Apple  Trees  to  graft  on,  becaufe  they  are  ufually  free  from 
Canker,  and  will  become  very  large  'Trees,  and ,  1  conceive , 
will  laf  longer  than  StoAs  of  fweeter  Apples,  and  will 
make  Fruits  more  Jlrong  and  hardy  to  endure  Profs ;  and  it  is 
very  certain,  that  by  frequently  grafting  fome  Sorts  of 
Apples  upon  Free  Stocks,  the  Fruits  have  been  rendered 
lefs  firm  and  poignant,  and  of  fhorter  Duration. 

The  2d.  Sort  of  Stock  is  the  Dutch  Creeper ;  thefe  are 
defigned  to  flint  the  Growth  of  the  Trees,  and  keep 
them  within  Compafs  for  Dwarfs,  or  Efpaliers. 

The  3d.  Sort  is  the  Paradife  Apple,  a  very  low  Shrub, 
fo  only  proper  for  Trees  kept  in  Pots,  byWay  of  Curio- 
fity,  for  thefe  do  not  continue  long. 

Some  have  made  ufe  of  Codlin  Stocks  for  grafting  Ap¬ 
ples,  in  order  to  flint  their  Growth ;  but  as  thefe  are  com¬ 
monly  propagated  by  Suckers,  I  would  by  no  Means  advife 
the  ufe  of  them,  nor  would  I  choofe  to  raife  the  Codlin 
Trees  from  Suckers,  but  rather  graft  them  upon  Crab 
Stocks,  which  will  caufe  the  Fruit  to  be  firmer,  laft  longer, 
and  have  a  fharper  Flavour ;  and  thefe  Trees  will  lafl  much 
longer  found,  and  never  put  out  Suckers,  as  the  Codlins  al¬ 
ways  do,  which,  if  not  conflantly  taken  off,  will  weaken 
the  Trees,  and  caufe  them  to  canker,  and  it  is  not  only 
from  the  Roots,  but  from  the  Knots  of  their  Stems, 

there 
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there  are  generally  a  great  Number  of  ftrong  Shoots  pro¬ 
duced,  which  fill  the  Trees  with  ufelefs  Shoots,  and  ren¬ 
der  them  unfightly,  and  the  Fruit  fmall  and  crumpled. 

The  Method  of  railing  Stocks  from  the  Kernelsof  Crabs, 
or  Apples,  is,  to  procure  them  where  they  are  prefied  for 
Verjuice  or  Cyder,  and  after  they  are  cleared  of  the  Pulp, 
they  may  be  fown  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  covering 
them  over  about  half  an  Inch  thick  with  the  fame  light 
Earth  ;  thefe  may  be  fown  in  November  or  December , 
where  the  Ground  is  dry,  but  in  wet  Ground,  it  will  be 
better  to  defer  it  till  February ;  but  then  the  Seeds  fhould 
be  preferved  in  dry  Sand,  and  kept  out  of  the  Reach  of 
Vermin,  for  if  Mice  or  Rats  can  get  to  them,  they  will 
devour  the  Seeds ;  there  fhould  alfo  be  Care  taken  of  the 
Seeds,  when  they  are  fown,  to  protedf  them  from  thefe 
Vermin,  by  jetting  Traps  to  take  them,  £sV.  In  Spring, 
when  the  Plants  begin  to  appear,  they  muft  be  carefully 
weeded,  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  it  will  be  of 
great  Service  to  water  them  2  or  3  Times  a  Week  ;  and, 
during  the  Summer,  they  muft  be  conflantly  kept  clear 
from  Weeds,  which,  if  fuffered  to  grow,  will  foon  over¬ 
top  the  Plants,  and  fpoil  their  Growth  ;  if  thefe  thrive 
well,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  the  Nurfery  the 
Oflober  following,  at  which  Time  the  Ground  fhould  be 
carefully  digged,  and  cleanfed  from  the  Roots  of  all  bad 
Weeds ;  then  the  Stocks  fhould  be  planted  in  Rows 
3  Feet  afunder,  and  the  Plants  one  Foot  Difiance  in  the 
Rows,  clofing  the  Earth  pretty  fall  to  their  Roots ; 
when  the  Stocks  are  tranfplanted  out  of  the  Seed  Bed, 
the  firft  Autumn  after  fowing,  they  need  not  be  headed, 
but  where  they  are  inclined  to  fhoot  downward,  the 
Tap  Root  mull  be  fhortened,  in  order  to  force  out  hori¬ 
zontal  Roots ;  if  the  Ground  is  pretty  good  in  which 
thefe  Stocks  are  planted,  and  the  Weeds  conflantly  cleared 
away,  the  Stocks  will  make  great  Progrefs,  fo  that  thole 
which  are  intended  for  Dwarfs,  may  be  grafted  the 
Spring  Twelve  Months  after  they  are  planted  out  of  the 
Seed  Bed  ;  but  thofe  which  are  defigned  for  Standards 
will  require  2  Years  more  Growth,  before  they  will  be 
fit  to  graft,  by  which  Time  they  will  be  upward  of  6 
Feet  high.  The  other  neceflary  Work  to  be  obferved 
in  the  Culture  of  thefe  Trees,  while  they  remain  in  the 
Nurfery,  being  exhibited  under  the  Article  of  Nurfery , 

I  fhall  not  repeat  in  this  Place. 

I  fhall  next  treat  of  the  Manner  of  planting  fuch  of 
thefe  Trees,  as  are  defigned  for  Efpaliers  in  the  Kitchen 

Largeft  growing  Trees. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Pearmains. 

Kentijh  Pippin. 

Holland  Pippin. 

Monfirous  Renette. 

Royal  Ruflet. 

IV heeler's  Ruflet. 

Pile's  Ruflet. 

Nonpareil. 

Violet  Apple. 


Garden,  where,  if  there  is  an  Extent  of  Ground,  it  will 
be  proper  to  plant,  not  only  fuch  Sorts  as  are  for  the  Ufe 
^  a^^e>  hut  alfo  a  Quantity  of  Trees  to  fupply 
the  Kitchen;  but  where  the  Kitchen  Garden  is  fmall,  the 
latter  muft  be  fupplied  from  Standard  Trees,  in  the 
Orchard,  or  where-ever  they  are  planted  :  As  many  of 
thcle  Kitchen  Apples  are  large,  and  hang  late  in  Autumn 
upon  the  Frees,  they  will  be  much  more  expofed  to  the 
firong  Winds,  on  Standard  Trees,  than  in  Efpaliers, 
whereby  many  of  the  Fruit  will  be  blown  down  before 
they  are  ripe,  and  others  bruiled,  fo  as  to  prevent  their 
keeping  ;  therefore  where  it  can  be  done,  I  fhould  al¬ 
ways  prefer  planting  them  in  Efpaliers. 

1  he  Difiance  which  I  fhould  choofe  to  allow  thefe 
x  rees,  fhould  not  be  lets  than  25,  or  30  Feet,  for  fuch 
Sorts  as  are  of  moderate  Growth  (if  upon  Crab  or  Free 
Stocks:)  but  the  larger  growing  Sorts  fhould  not  be  allow¬ 
ed  leis  Room  than  35  beet,  which  will  be  found  full  near 
enough,  if  the  Ground  is  good,  and  the  Trees  properly 
trained  ;  for  as  the  Branches  of  thefe  Trees  fhould  not  be 
fhortened,  but  trained  at  their  full  Length,  fo  in  a  few 
^  ears  they  will  be  found  to  meet.  Indeed,  at  the  firfi 
planting,  the  Difiance  will  appear  fo  great,  to  thofe  who 
have  not  obferved  the  vigorous  Growth  of  thefe  Trees, 
that  they  will  luppof'e  they  never  can  extend  their  Branches 
fo  tar,  as  to  cover  the  Efpalier  ;  but  if  thefe  Perfons  will 
but  obferve  the  Growth  of  Standard  Trees  of  the  fame 
Kinds,  and  fee  how  wide  their  Branches  are  extended  on 
every  Side,  they  may  be  foon  convinced,  that  as  thefe 
Efpalier  1  rees  are  allowed  to  fpread  but  on  two  Sides, 
they  will  of  Courfe  make  more  Progrefs,  as  the  whole 
Nourifhment  of  the  Root  will  be  employed  in  thefe  Side 
Branches,  than  where  there  is  a  greater  Number  of 
Branches  on  every  Side  of  the  Tree,  which  are  to  be  fup¬ 
plied  with  the  fame  Nourifhment. 

rhe  next  1  hing  to  be  obferved,  is  to  make  Choice  of 
fuch  Sortsof  Fruits  as  grow  nearly  alike,  to  plant  in  the  fame 
Efpalier.  T  his  is  of  great  Confequence,  becaufeof  the  Dif- 
tance  they  are  to  be  placed,  otherwife  thofe  Sorts  which 
make  the  largeft  Shoots,  would  have  lefs  Room  to  fpread 
than  thofe  of  fmaller  Growth ;  befide,  when  all  the  Trees  in 
one  Efpalier  arc  nearly  equal  in  Growth,  they  will  have  a 
better  Appearance  than  when  fome  are  tall,  and  others 
fhort;  but  for  the  better  Inftrudion  of  thofe  who  are  not 
converfant  in  thefe  Things,  I  fhall  divide  theSorts  of  Apples 
into  three  Clafles  according  to  their  different  Growths. 

Smalleft  growing  'Frees, 
Quince  Apple. 

Tranfparent  Apple. 

Golden  Pippin. 

Pomme  d'rfpt. 

Fen ou; lie: ,  or  Anis  Apple. 


Middle  growing 
Margaret  Apple. 
Golden  Renette. 
Aromatick  Pippin. 
Embroidered  Apple. 
Renette  Grife. 
White  Renette. 
Codlin. 


!  rees. 


A.  B.  Thefe  are  all  fuppofed  to  be  grafted  on  the  fame  Sort  of  Stocks 


Tf  thefe  Apples  are  grafted  upon  Crab  Stocks,  I  would 
willingly  place  them  at  the  following  Diftance  from  each 
other,  efpecially  where  the  Soil  is  good,  viz.  the  largeft 
growing  Trees  at  40  Feet,  the  middle  growing  at  30 


Feet,  and  the  fmall  growing  at  20  Feet,  which,  from 
conftant  Experience,  i  find  to  be  full  near  enough ;  for  in 
many  Places,  where  I  have  planted  thefe  Trees  at  24 
Feet  Diftance,  the  Trees  have  fhot  fo,  that  in  feven 

B  2  Years 
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Years  their  Branches  have  met  ;  and  in  fome  Places 
where  every  other  Tree  hath  been  taken  up,  the  Branches 
have  almod  joined  in  feven  Years  after  ;  therefore  it  will 
he  much  the  better  Way  to  plant  thefe  Trees  at  a  proper 
Di dance  at  fird,  and  between  thefe  to  plant  Dwarf  Cher¬ 
ries,  Currants,  or  other  Sorts  of  Fruit,  to  bear  for  a  few 
Years,  which  may  be  cut  away  when  the  Apple  Trees  have 
extended  their  Branches  to  them  ;  for  when  the  Apple 
Trees  are  planted  nearer  together,  few  Perfons  care  to  cut 
down  the  Trees,  when  they  are  fruitful,  fo  that  they  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  ufe  the  Knife,  Saw,  andChifel,  more  than  is  proper 
for  the  future  Good  of  the  Trees,  and  many  Times,  where 
Perfons  are  inclinable  to  take  away  Part  of  their  Trees,  the 
Didances  will  be  often  fo  irregular  (where  there  was  not 
this  Confideration  in  Planting,)  as  to  render  the  Efpalier 
unfightly 

When  the  Trees  are  upon  the  Dutch  Dwarf  Stock,  the 
Didance  fhould  be  for  the  larger  growing  Trees  25  Feet, 
for  thofe  of  'middle  Growth  1 8,  and  the  fmalled  1 2  Feet, 
which  will  be  found  full  near,  where  the  Trees  thrive  well. 

The  next  is  the  Choice  of  the  Trees,  which  fhould 
pot  be  more  than  2  Years  Growth  from  the  Graft,  but 
thofe  of  one  Year  fhould  be  preferred  ;  be  careful  that 
their  Stocks  are  young,  found,  and  fmooth,  free  from 
Canker,  and  which  have  not  been  cut  down  in  the  Nur- 
fery  ;  when  they  are  taken  up,  all  the  fmall  Fibres  fhould 
he  entirely  cut  off  from  their  Roots,  which,  if  left  on, 
will  turn  mouldy,  and  decay,  fo  will  obdrudb  the  new  Fi¬ 
bres  in  their  Growth  ;  the  extreme  Parts  of  the  Roots 
mud  be  fhortened,  and  all  bruifed  Roots  cut  off ;  and  if 
there  are  any  mifplaced  Roots,  which  crofs  each  other, 
they  fhould  alfo  be  cut  away.  As  to  Pruning  the  Head 
of  thefe  Trees,  there  need  be  nothing  more  done,  than 
to  cutoff  any  Branches,  which  are  fo  fituated,  that  they 
cannot  be  trained  to  the  Line  of  the  Efpalier  ;  in  the 
Planting,  care  mud  be  taken  not  to  place  their  Roots  too 
deep  in  the  Ground,  efpecially  if  the  Soil  is  moid,  but 
rather  raife  them  on  a  little  Hill,  which  will  be  neceffary 
to  allow  for  the  raifing  of  the  Borders  afterward  T  he 
bed  Seafon  for  planting  thefe  Trees  (in  all  Soils  which 
are  not  very  moid)  is,  from  Ofiober,  to  the  Middle,  or 
latter  End  of  November,  according  as  the  Seafon  continues 
mild  ;  but  fo  foon  as  the  Leaves  fall,  they  may  be  remo¬ 
ved  with  great  Safety.  After  the  Trees  are  planted,  it 
will  be  proper  to  place  down  a  Stake  to  each  T  ree,  to 
which  th,e  Branches  fhould  be  fadened,  to  prevent  the 
"Winds  from  fhaking  or  loofening  their  Roots,  which  will 
dedroy  the  young  Fibres;  for  when  thefe  Trees  are 
planted  early  in  Autumn,  they  will  very  foon  pufh  out  a 
great  Number  of  new  Fibres,  which,  being  very  tender, 
are  foon  broken,  and  the  Trees  greatly  injured  thereby. 
If  the  Winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to 
lay  fome  rotten  Dung,  Tanners  Bark,  or  fome  Sort  of 
Mulch,  about  their  Roots,  to  prevent  the  Frod  from  pe¬ 
netrating  the  Ground,  which  might  damage  thefe  tender 
Fibres  ;  but  1  would  not  advife  the  laying  this  Mulch  be¬ 
fore  the  Frod  begins,  for  if  it  is  laid  over  the  Roots,  foon 
after  the  Trees  are  planted  (as  is  often  pradtifed),  it  will 
prevent  the  Moidure  entering  the  Ground,  and  do  much 
Harm  to  the  Trees, 

The  following  Spring,  before  they  begin  to  pufh,  there 
fhould  be  2  or  3  fnort  Stakes  put  down  on  each  Side  of 
of  the  Tree,  to  which  the  Branches  fhould  be  fadened 
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down  as  horizontally  as  poflible,  never  cutting  them  down, 
as  is  by  fome  pra&ifed,  for  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  their 
putting  out  Branches  enough  to  furnifh  the  Efpalier,  if  the 
Trees  are  once  well  edablifhed  in  their  new  Quarters. 

In  Pruning  thefe  Trees,  the  chief  Point  is,  never  to 
fhorten  any  of  the  Branches,  unlefs  there  is  an  abfolute 
Want  of  Shoots  to  fill  theSpaces  of  the  FTpalier ;  for  where 
the  Knife  is  much  ufed,  it  only  multiplies  ufelefs  Shoots, 
and  prevents  their  Fruiting;  fo  that  the  bed  Method  to 
manage  thefe  Trees  is,  to  go  over  them  3  or  4  Times  in 
the  growing  Seafon,  and  rub  off  all  fuch  Shoots  as  are  ir¬ 
regularly  produced,  and  train  the  others  down  to  the  Stakes, 
in  the  Pofition  they  are  to  remain  ;  if  this  is  carefully  per¬ 
formed  in  Summer,  there  will  be  little  left  to  be  done  in 
the  Winter,  and  by  bending  their  Shoots  from  Time  to 
Time,  as  they  are  produced,  there  will  be  noOccafion  to 
ufe  Force  to  bring  them  down,  nor  any  Danger  of  break¬ 
ing  the  Branches.  The  Didance  which  thefe  Branches 
fhould  be  trained  from  each  other,  for  the  larged  Sorts, 
fhould  be  about  7  Inches,  and  for  thefmaller,  4  or  5.  If 
thefe  plain  Indrudtions  are  followed,  it  will  favemuch  un- 
neceflary  Labour  of  Pruning,  and  the  Trees  will,  at  all 
Times,  make  a  handfome  Appearance,  whereas  when 
they  are  differed  to  grow  rude  in  Summer,  there  will  be 
much  greater  Difficulty  to  bring  down  their  Shoots,  ef¬ 
pecially  if  they  are  grown  dubborn.  All  the  Sorts  of  Ap¬ 
ples  produce  their  Fruit  on  Curfons,  or  Spurs,  fo  that  thefe 
fhould  never  be  cut  off,  for  they  will  continue  fruitful 
many  Years. 

The  Method  of  making  Efpaliers  having  been  already  ex¬ 
hibited  under  that  Article,  I  need  not  repeat  ithere,  but  only 
obferve,  that  it  will  be  bed  to  defer  making  the  Efpalier,  tiil 
the  Trees  have  had  3  or  4  Years  Growth,  for  before  that 
Time,  the  Branches  may  be  fupported  by  a  few  upright 
Stakes, fo  that  there  will  benoNecedity  tomake  theEfpalier, 
until  there  are  fufficient  Branches  to  furnifh  the  lower  Part. 

I  fhall  now  treat  of  the  Method  to  plant  Orchards,  Eo 
as  to  have  them  produce  the  greated  Profit.  And  firft, 
in  the  Choice  of  theSoil  and  Situation.  The  bed  Situation 
for  an  Orchard  is,  on  the  Afcent  of  gentle  Hills,  facing 
the  South,  or  South  Ead,  but  this  Afcent  mud  not  be  too 
deep,  led  the  Earth  fliould  be  wafhed  down  by  hady  Rains. 
There  are  many  Perfons  who  prefer  low  Situations  at  the 
Foot  of  Hills,  but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  from  Expe¬ 
rience,  that  all  Bottoms  where  there  are  Hills  on  everySid#, 
are  very  improper  for  this  Pupofe;  for  the  Air  is  drawn 
down  in  drong  Currents,  which,  being  pent  in  on  every 
Side,  renders  thefe  Bottoms  much  colder,  than  open  Situ¬ 
ations  ;  and  during  the  Winter  and  Spring,  thefe  Bottoms 
are  very  damp,  and  unhealthy  to  all  Vegetables ;  therefore 
the  gentle  Rife  of  a  Hill,  fulfy  expoied  to  the  Sun  and 
Air,  is  by  much  the  bed  Situation.  As  to  the  Soil,  a  gentle 
Hazel  Loam,  which  is  eafy  to  woik,  and  that  doth  not 
detain  the  Wet,  is  the  bed ;  if  this  happens  to  be  3  Feet 
deep,  it  will  be  the  better  for  the  Growth  of  the  Trees 
for  although  thefe  Trees  will  grow  upon  very  drong  Land, 
yet  they  are  feldom  fo  thriving,  nor  are  their  Fruit  fo  well 
flavoured,  as  thofe  which  grow  on  a  gentle  Soil ;  and  on 
the  other  Hand,  thefe  Trees  will  not  do  well  upon  a  very 
dry  Gravel,  or  Sand;  therefore  thofe  Soils  fhould  never 
be  made  Choice  of  for  Orchards. 

The  Ground  intended  to  be  planted  fhould  be  well  pre¬ 
pared  the  Year  before,  by  ploughing  it  thoroughly,  and 

if 
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if'  feme  Dung  iii  laid  upon  it  the  Year  before,  it  will  be 
of  great  Service  to  the  Trees;  if  in  the  precedent  Spring 
a  Crop  of  Peas  or  Beans  is  planted  on  the  Ground  (pro¬ 
vided  they  are  Town  or  planted  in  Rows,  at  a  proper  Dif- 
tance,  fo  as  that  the  Ground  between  them  isllorfe-hoed.) 
it  will  deflroy  the  Weeds,  loofen  the  Ground,  and  will  be 
a  good  Preparation  for  the  Trees,  for  the  Earth  cannot 
be  too  much  wrought,  or  pulverized  for  this  Purpofe; 
thefe  Crops  will  be  taken  off  the  Ground  before  the  Sea- 
fon  for  planting  the  Trees,  which  fhould  be  done  as  foon 
as  poffible  after  the  Trees  begin  to  fhed  their  Leaves. 

In  choofmg  the  Trees,  I  would  advife  the  taking  fuch 
as  are  but  of  2  Years  Growth,  from  the  Graft,  and  ne¬ 
ver  to  plant  old  Trees,  or  fuch  as  are  grafted  on  old 
Stocks,  for  it  is  lofmg  Time  to  plant  thefe  ;  young  'Frees 
being  always  more  certain  to  grow,  and  make  a  much 
greater  Progrefs  than  thofe  which  are  old-  As  to  pruning 
the  Roots,  it  muff  be  done  as  hath  been  already  directed 
for  the  Efpalier  Trees;  and  in  pruning  their  Heads,  little 
more  is  neceffary  than  to  cut  out  fuch  Branches  as  are  ill 
placed,  or  that  crofs  each  other  ;  for  I  do  not  approve 
the  heading  of  them  down,  as  is  by  fome  often  pra&ifed 
to  the  Lois  of  many  of  their  Trees. 

The  Diflance  which  thefe  Trees  fhould  be  planted, 
where  the  Soil  is  good  ,  mud  be  50  or  60  Feet ;  and  where 
the  Soil  is  not  fo  good,  40  Feet  may  be  fufficient  ;  but 
nothing  can  be  of  worfe  Confequence,  than  crowding 
Trees  too  clofe  together  in  Orchards :  And  although  there 
may  be  fome  who  may  imagine  this  Diflance  too  great, 
yet  I  am  fui  e,  when  they  have  thoroughly  confidered  the 
Advantages  attending  this  Pra&ice,  they  will  agree  with 
me.  Nor  is  it  my  own  Authority,  for  in  many^ff  the  old 
Writers  on  this  Subjedt,  there  is  often  Mention  made  of 
the  Neceffity  for  allowing  a  proper  Diflance  to  the  Fruit 
Trees  in  Orchards  ;  particularly  in  Auften ,  who  fays,  He 
fhould  cboofe  to  prefer ibe  the  planting  thefe  T rees  14  or  16 
Tards  afunder  ;  for  both  Trees  and  Fruits  have  many 
great  Advantages ,  if  planted  a  good  Diflance  one  Jrom  ano¬ 
ther.  One  Advantage  he  mentions  is,  The  Sun  refrejhes 
every  Tree ,  the  Roots,  Body ,  and  Branches,  with  the  Bio f- 
foms  and  Fruits',  whereby  Trees  bring  forth  more  Fruit, 
end  thofe  fairer  and  better.  Another  Advantage  he  men¬ 
tions  is,  That  when  Trees  are  planted  at  a  large  Diflance, 
much  Profit  may  be  made  of  the  Ground  under  and  about 
thefe  Trees ,  by  cultivating  Garden  Stuff,  commodious  as 
well  for  Sale  as  Houfekeeping  ;  alfo  Goofeberries ,  Rafpber- 
ries.  Currants ,  and  Strawberries,  may  be  there  planted. 
Again  he  fays,  When  Trees  have  Room  to  fpread,  they  will 
grow  very  large  and  great ,  and  the  Confequences  of  that 
will  be,  not  only  Multitudes  of  Fruits,  but  alfo  long  lajling, 
and  thefe  two  are  no  fmall  Advantages.  For ,  fays  he. 
Men  are  mifaken ,  when  they  fay ,  The  more  Trees  in  an 
Orchard,  the  more  Fruits',  for  one  or  two  large  Trees,  which 
have  Room  to  fpread,  will  bear  more  Fruits  than  fix  or  ten 
(it  may  be)  oj  thofe  that  grovj  near  together,  and  crowd  one 
another.  Again  he  fays.  Let  Men  but  obferve,  and  take 
Notice  of fome  Apple  Trees,  that  grow  a  great  Diflance  from 
ether  Trees,  and  have  Room  enough  to  fpread  both  their  Roots 
and  Branch  ’s >  and  they  fhall  fee,  that  one  of  thofe  Trees 
(being  come  to  Jell  Growth)  hath  a  larger  Head,  and  more 
Boughs  ana  < ranches ,  than  ( it  may  be)  four,  or  fix ,  or  more, 
of  thofe  which  grow  near  together,  although  of  the  fame 
Age.  ' 
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And  Mr.  Lawfon,  an  ancient  Planter,  advifes  to  plant 
Apple  Trees  20  Yards  afunder.  As  the  two  Authors  a- 
bove  quoted  have  written  thebefl  upon  this  Subject,  and 
feem  to  have  had  more  Experience  than  any  of  the  Wri¬ 
ters  I  have  yet  feen,  I  have  made  Ufe  of  them  as  Autho¬ 
rities  to  confirm  what  I  have  advanced;  though  the  Fa6t 
is  fo  obvious  to  every  Perfon  who  will  make  the  leafl  Re- 
fledtion,  that  there  needs  no  other  i  roof. 

When  the  Trees  are  planted,  they  fhould  be  flaked, 
to  prevent  their  being  fhaken,  or  blown  out  of  the  Ground 
by  flrong  Winds  ;  in  doing  this,  there  fhould  be  particu¬ 
lar  Care  taken,  to  put  either  Straw,  Haybands,  or 
Woollen  Cloth  between  the  'Frees  and  the  Stakes,  to 
prevent  the  Trees  from  being  rubbed  and  bruifed  by  fihak- 
ing  againfl  the  Stakes,  for  if  their  Bark  fhould  be  rubbed 
off,  it  will  occafion  fuch  Wounds,  as  are  not  to  be  healed 
over  in  feveral  Years,  if  they  ever  recover  it. 

If  the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  cover  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots 
w'ith  fome  Mulch,  to  prevent  the  Frofl  from  penetrating 
the  Ground,  which  will  endure  the  young  Fibres;  but  this 
Mulch  fhould  not  be  laid  on  too  foon,  as  hath  been  before- 
mentioned,  left  the  Moifture  fhould  be  prevented  from 
foaking  down  to  the  Roots  of  the  T rees,  nor  fhould  it  lie  on 
too  long  in  the  Spring,  for  the  fame  Reafon  ;  therefore 
where  Perfons  will  be  at  the  Trouble  to  lay  it  on  in  frofty 
Weather,  and  remove  it  again  after  the  Frofl  is  over,  that 
the  Wet  in  February  may  have  free  Accefs  to  the  Roots 
of  the  Trees,  and  if  March  fhould  prove  dry,  with  fltarp 
North  or  Eaft  Winds,  which  often  happens,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  cover  the  Ground  again  with  Mulch,  to  prevent 
the  Winds  from  penetrating  and  drying  the  Ground,  and 
will  be  of  fingular  Service  to  the  Trees.  But  I  am  aware, 
that  this  will  be  objedled  to  by  many,  on  Account  of  the 
Trouble,  which  may  appear  great ;  but  when  it  is  con- 
fidered,  how  much  of  this  Bufinefs  may  be  done  by  a 
fingle  Perfon  in  a  fhort  Time,  it  can  have  little  Force, 
and  the  Benefit  which  the  Trees  will  receive  by  it,  will 
greatly  recompence  the  Trouble  and  Expence. 

As  thefe  Trees  muft  be  conftantly  fenced  from  Cattle, 
it  will  be  the  beft  Way  to  keep  the  Land  in  Tillage, 
for  by  conftant  ploughing  or  digging  the  Ground,  the 
Roots  of  the  Trees  will  be  encouraged,  and  they  will 
make  the  more  Progrefs  in  their  Growth  ;  but  where 
this  is  done,  whatever  Crops  are  fown  or  planted,  fhould 
r.ot  be  too  near  the  Trees,  left  the  Nourifhment  fhould 
be  drawn  away  from  them  ;  and  as  in  ploughing  the 
Ground  there  muft  be  Care  taken  not  to  go  too  near  the 
Stems  of  the  Trees,  whereby  their  Roots  would  be  inju¬ 
red,  or  the  Bark  of  their  Stems  rubbed  faff,  fo  it  will  be 
of  great  Service  to  dig  the  Ground  about  the  Trees, 
where  the  Plough  doth  not  come,  every  Autumn,  for  5 
or  6  Years  alter  planting,  by  which  Time  their  Root* 
will  have  extended  themfelves  to  a  greater  Diflance. 

It  is  a  common  Practice  in  many  Parts  of  England,  to 
lay  theGrounddown  for  Failure,  after  theTrees  are  grown 
pretty  large  in  their  Orchards  ;  but  this  is  by  no  Means 
advifable,  for  I  have  frequently  feen  Trees  of  aboye  20 
Years  Growth,  almoft  deftroyed  by  Horfes,  in  one  Week  ; 
and  if  Sheep  are  put  into  Orchards,  they  will  conftantly 
rub  their  Bodies  againft  the  Stems  of  the  Trees,  and 
their  Greafe  flicking  to  the  Bark,  will  flint  the  Growth 
of  the  Trees,  and  in  Time  fpoil  them  ;  therefore  where 
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Orchards  are  planted,  it  will  be  milch  the  better  Me¬ 
thod  to  keep  the  Ground  ploughed  or  du-g  annually,  and 
fuch  Crops  put  in  it,  as  will  not  draw  too  much  Nourifh- 
ment  from  the  Trees. 

In  pruning  Orchard  Trees,  nothing  more  fliould  be 
done,  but  to  cut  out  all  thofe  Branches  which  crofs  each 
other,  and,  it  left,  would  rub  and  tear  off  the  Bark,  as 
alfo  decayed  Branches,  but  never  fhorten  any  of  their 
Shoots.  If  Suckers,  or  Shoots  from  their  Stems,  fhould 
come  out,  they  mulf  be  entirely  taken  off,  and  when  any 
Branches  are  broken  by  the  Wind,  they  fhould  be  cutoff, 
either  down  to  the  Divifion  of  the  Branch,  or  clofe  to 
the  Stem  from  whence  it  was  produced ;  the  beff  Time 
for  this  Work  is  in  November,  for  it  fhould  not  be  done 
in  froffy  Weather,  nor  in  the  Spring,  when  the  Sap  be¬ 
gins  to  be  in  Motion. 

The  beff  Method  to  keep  Apples  for  Winter  Ufe  is, 
to  let  them  hang  on  the  Trees,  until  there  is  Danger 
of  Froff  ;  to  gather  them  in  dry  Weather,  and  then  lay 
them  in  large  Heaps  to  fweat  for  3  Weeks,  or  a  Month  ; 
afterward  look  them  over  carefully,  taking  out  all  fuch  2s 
have  Appearance  of  Decay,  wiping  all  the  found  Fruit 
dry,  and  pack  them  up  in  large  Oil  Jars,  which  have 
been  thoroughly  fealded  and  diy,ltopping  them  downcloi'e, 
to  exclude  the  external  Air  ;  if  this  is  duly  obferved,  the 
Fruit  will  keep  found  a  long  Time,  and  their  Flefh  will 
be  plump,  for  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  Air,  their 
Skins  will  fbrink,  and  their  Pulp  will  be  foft. 

MALUS  ARMENIACA.  See  Armeniaca. 

MALUS  A  UR  ANTI  A.  See  Aurantia. 

MALUS  LIMONI  A.  See  Limonia. 

MALUS  MEDICA.  See  Citreum. 

MALUS  PERSICA.  See  Perffca. 

MALUS  PUNICA.  See  Punica. 

MAMMEA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  44.  Tab.  4.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  583.  Tlje  Mammee  Tree. 

The  Cba'-ablers  are, 

Tbe  Empalement  is  compofcd  of  2  fmall ,  oval,  concave 
leaves,  which  fall  off.  Tbe  Flo  wer  has  4  large  concave 
Petals,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  many  Awl-ffabed  Sta¬ 
mina,  terminated  by  roundijb  Summits ,  and  in  tbe  Center 
a  roundijb  Germen ,  with  a  conical  Style  tbe  Length  of  the 
Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  /ingle  permanent  Stigma.  The 
German  turns  to  a  large  f.ejby  Fruit,  of  a  fpberical  Figure, 
inclofing  I,  2,  or  3  large  Stones  alrnojl  oval. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Tree  in  England,  viz. 

Mammea  fiaminibus fore  brevioribus.  Mammee  with 
the  Stamina  fhorter  than  the  Flower.  This  is  the  Mam¬ 
mea  magtio  frublu,  perfu\e  faporc.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  44. 
Mammee  with  a  large  Fruit,  having  the  tafte  of  a  Peach. 

This  Tree,  in  the  IPeJl  Indies,  grows  to  the  Pleight 
of  60  or  70  Feet ;  the  Leaves  are  large,  If  iff,  and  con¬ 
tinue  green  all  the  Year  ;  the  Fruit  is  as  large  as  a  Man’s 
Filf  ;  when  ripe,  it  is  of  a  yellowiffi  green  Colour,  and 
very  grateful  to  the  Taffe.  It  grows  in  great  Plenty  in 
the  Spanijh  IV ej l -Indies  where  the  fruit  is  fold  in  the  Mar¬ 
kets,  and  effeemed  one  of  the  beff  Fruits  of  the  Country. 

It  alfo  grows  on  the  hills  of  Jamaica,  and  has  been  tranf- 
planted  into  moll  of  the  Caribbee  Iilands,  where  it  thrives 
exceeding  well. 

In  England,  fome  few  of  thefe  Plants,  are  preferved 
with  great  Care  by  fuch  as  are  curious  in  cultivating  exo¬ 
tick  Plants ;  but  there  are  none  of  any  confiderable  Size, 
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fo  that  we  cannot  expeCt  to  fee  either  Fruit  or  Flowers  for 
fome  Years.  Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  plant¬ 
ing  the  Stones,  which  are  often  brought  from  the  IVeJl- 
Indics  (but  thefe  Stones  fhould  be  very  frefh,  other  wife 
they  will  not  grow,'  into  Pots  filled  with  frefh  tight  Farth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obfervirg  to 
water  the  Earth  whenever  it  appears  dry.  In  about  a 
Month  or  fix  Weeks  the  Plants  will  appear  above  Ground, 
after  which  they  muff  be  frequently  refrelhed  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  in  hot  Weather  the  dailies  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould 
be  raifed  to  let  in  frefh  Air.  In  two  Months  the  Roots  of 
the  Plants  will  have  filled  the  Pots,  when  you  fhould  pro¬ 
vide  fome  Pots  of  a  little  larger  Size,  into  which  you 
fliould  tranfplant  them,  being  careful  to  perferve  as  much 
Earth  to  their  Roots  as  poffible  ,  then  you  fhould  fill  up 
the  Pots  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunge  them  into  the 
Bark  Bed  again,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them,  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  Root,  after  which  they  fhould  be  con- 
ftantly  refrefhed  with  Water,  as  you  fhali  find  they  want 
it,  and  muff  have  Air  in  hot  Weather.  In  this  Bed  they 
may  remain  till  Michaelmas,  when  they  muff  be  removed 
into  the  Bark  Stove,  where  they  muff  be  conftantly  kept, 
obferving  to  refrefh  them  with  Water,  but  it  muff  be 
given  fparingly  at  this  Seafon,  as  alfo  to  clean  their  Leaves 
from  the  Filth  they  are  apt  to  contract  in  the  Stove,  and 
the  Spring  following  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  frefh 
Earth,  and  if  they  require  it,  into  larger  Pots,  and  muff 
be  conffantly  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  may  be  treated 
as  diredted  for  the  Coffee  Tree. 

If,  when  the  Stones  of  this  Fruit  are  brought  over, 
they  are  jrat  into  the  Tan  Bed.  under  the  bottom  of  any 
of  the  Pots,  they  will  fprout  fboner  than  thofe  which  are 
planted  in  the  Earth. 

MANCANILLA.  See  Hippomane. 

MANDRAGORA.  Toum.  Injl.  R.  H.  76.  Tab.  1 2. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  221.  Mandrake;  in  French ,  Mandragore. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  tbe  Flower  is  large,  Bell-Jhaped , 
erefl,  and  permanent  ;  it  is  of  one  Leaf,  cut  at  the  Top 
into  five  acute  Segments.  The  Flower  hath  one  ereCl  Bell- 
fhapsd  Petal  which  fpreads  open,  and  is  a  little  larger  than 
the  Empalement.  It  has  five  Awl-Jhaped  Stamrna,  which 
are  arched  and  hairy  at  their  Bafe.  In  tbe  Center  is  filu- 
ated  a  roundijb  Germen,  fupporting  an  Awl-fbaped  Style, 
crowned  by  a  beaded  Stigma.  Tbe  Germen  turns  to  a  large 
round  Berry  with  two  Cells ,  having  a  fiejhy  Receptacle  con¬ 
vex  on  each  Side  filled  with  Kidncy-jhaped  Seeds. 

We  have  but  on eSpecies  of  this  Genus  in  England, viz. 
Mandragora.  Hort. Cliff.  51.  The  Mandrake.  This 
is  the  Mandragora  fruClu  rotundo.  C.  B.  P.  169.  Man-, 
drake  with  a  round  Fruit. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy , 
and  the  Levant ,  but  is  preferved  here  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Curious.  It  hath  a  long  taper  Root  fliaped  like  a 
Parfnep,  which  runs  3  or  4  Feet  deep  in  the  Ground ;  it 
is  fometimes  fingle,  and  at  others  divided  into  2  or  3 
Branches,  almoff  the  Colour  of  Parfnep,  but  a  little  dark¬ 
er;  from  this  arifes  a  Circle  of  Leaves,  which  at  firft 
ftand  eredf,  but,  when  grown  to  their  full  Size,  fpread 
open,  and  lie  upon  the  Ground  ;  they  are  more  than  3 
Foot  in  Length,  and  4  or  5  inches  broad  in  the  Middle, 
growing  narrow  toward  both  Ends,  of  a  dark  green  Co¬ 
lour,  and  a  fetid  Scent.  Thefe  rife  immediately  from 
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the  Grown  of  the  Root,  without  any  Foot  Stalk;  between 
them  come  out  the  Flowers,  each  Handing  on  a  feparate 
Foot  Stalk  about  3  Inches  long,  which  alfo  arife  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  Root ;  they  are  five  cornered,  of  an 
herbaceous  white  Colour,  fpreading  open  at  Top  like  a 
Primrofe,  having  5  hairy  Stamina,  with  a  globular  Ger- 
men  in  the  Center,  fupporting  an  Awl-fhaped  Style.  The 
Germen  afterwards  turns  to  a  globular  loft  Berry  lying 
upon  the  Leaves,  which  when  fully  grown,  is  as  large  as 
a  Nutmeg,  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour  when  ripe,  full 
of  Pulp,  in  which  the  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds  are  lodged. 
It  flowers  in  March ,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  July. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
for  if  they  are  kept  until  Spring, they  feldom  fu'cceed  well ; 
but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  Autumn  will  come  up  in  the 
Spring,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from 
Weeds;  and  in  very  dry  Weather,  they  mull  be  refrefh- 
ed  with  Water,  which  will  greatly  promote  their  Growth. 
In  this  Bed  they  fhould  remain  till  the  latter  end  of  Au* 
gufl,  (obferving  always  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds;) 
at  which  Time  they  fhould  be  taken  up  very  carefully, 
and  tranfplanted  into  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
which  fhould  be  a  light  deep  Soil ;  for  their  Roots  always 
run  downward  very  deep,  fo  that  if  the  Soil  be  wet,  they 
are  often  rotted  in  Winter;  and  if  it  be  too  near  Gravel 
or  Chalk,  they  feldom  thrive  well  ;  but  if  the  Soil  be 
good  and  they  are  not  difturbed,  the  Plants  will  grow  to 
a  large  Size  in  a  few  Years,  and  will  produce  great 
Quantities  of  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and  abide  a  great  many 
Years. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Perfons  of  Credit,  that  one 
of  thefe  Roots  will  remain  found  above  50  Years,  and  be 
as  vigorous  as  a  Young  Plant.  I  have  known  fome  Plants 
near  40  Years  myfelf  which  are  now  in  great  Vigour, 
and  may  continue  fo  many  Years  longer,  as  there  are  no 
Signs  of  their  Decay  ;  but  they  fhould  never  be  removed 
after  their  Roots  have  arrived  to  any  confiderable  Size, 
which  would  break  their  lower  Fibres,  and  fo  flint  the 
Plants,  that  if  they  live,  they  will  not  recover  their  for¬ 
mer  Strength  in  two  or  three  Years.- 

As  to  the  Refemblance  of  a  human  Form,  which  the 
Roots  of  this  Plant  are  Paid  to  carry,  it  is  all  Impofiure, 
owing  to  the  Cunning  of  Quacks  and  Mountebanks,  -who 
deceive  the  Ignorant  with  fidfitious  Images  fhaped  from 
the  frefh  Roots  of  Briony  and  other  Plants :  And  what  is 
reported  as  to  the  Manner  of  rooting  up  this  Plant,  by 
tying  a  Dog  thereto,  to  prevent  the  certain  Death  of  the 
Perfon  who  fhould  dare  to  attempt  it,  and  the  Groans  it 
emits  upon  the  Force  offered,  &c.  is  all  a  ridiculous  Fa¬ 
ble  ;  for  I  have  taken  up  feveral  large  Roots  of  it,  fome 
of  which  have  been  tranfplanted  into  other  Places,  but 
could  never  obferve  ahy  particular  Difference  in  this  from 
any  other  deep  rooting  Plant. 

MANIHOT.  See  Jatropha. 

MANURE. 

There  are  various  Kinds  of  Manure,  now  commonly 
ufed  in  different  Parts  of  England,  for  enriching  the  fe¬ 
veral  Soils.  Several  of  thofe  have  been  already  menti¬ 
oned  under  the  Article  of  Dung,  fo  I  fliali  not  repeat  them 
here,  but  proceed  to  take  Notice  of  fome  other  Kinds 
of  Manure,  which  are  at  prefent  negle£led',by  moll  Peo¬ 
ple;  though  they  might  be  ufed  with  equal  Succefs  on 
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on  many  Lands,  as  mod  of  thofe  now  commonly  in 
Ufe. 

Oak  Bark, after  the  Tanners  have  ufed  it  for  tanning  of 
Leather,  when  laid  in  a  heap  and  rotted,  is  an  excellent 
Manure,  efpecially  for  ffiff  cold  Land  ;  in  which  one 
Load  of  this  Manure  w  ill  improve  the  Ground  more,  and 
laft  longer,  than  two  Loads  of  the  richeft  Dungs;  and 
yet  it  is  very  common  to  fee  large  Heaps  of  this  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Tanners  Yards  for  many  Years,  in  fe¬ 
veral  Parts  of  England ,  where  Manure  of  other  Kinds  is 
very  fcarce.  Of  late  Years  this  Tan  has  been  much 
ufed  for  hot  Beds  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  and  is  found 
greatly  to  exceed  Horfe  Dung  for  that  Purpofe,  the  Fer¬ 
mentation  being  moderate  and  of  long  Continuance  ;  fo 
that  a  Bed  of  Tan,  when  rightly  made,  will  continue 
in  a  moderate  Temperature  of  Heat  for  3  or  4  Months ; 
and  when  the  Heat  begins  to  decay,  if  it  be  ftirred  up  with 
a  Dung  Fork,  and  fome  frefh  Tan  added  to  it,  the  Heat 
will  renew  again,  and  laft  for  fome  Months,  fo  that 
thefe  Beds  are  by  far  the  moll  kindly  for  exotick  Plants ; 
and  whatever  Plants  are  plunged  into  thefe  Beds,  if  they 
are  permitted  to  root  through  the  Bottom  of  the  Pots, 
they  will  thrive  more  in  one  Month,  than  they  did  in 
four  Months  while  they  were  confined  to  the  Pots.  I  have 
frequently  obferved  many  Kinds  of  Plants,  w'hich  have 
rooted  through  the  Pot  into  the  Tan,  and  have  fent  forttt 
Roots  upwards  of  12  Feet  each  Way,  in  lefs  than  3 
Months,  and  the  Plants  have  advanced  in  Proportion  ; 
which  is  a  plain  Indication,  that  Plants  are  greatly  nou- 
rifhed  by  the  rotten  Tan.  After  the  Tan  hath  been  ufed  for 
a  hot  Bed,  I  have  fpread  it  on  the  Ground  fur  Manure, 
and  have  found  it  has  greatly  enriched  the  Ground;  but 
it  is  much  better  for  cold  tlrong  Land,  than  for  light 
hot  Ground,  becaufe  it  is  of  a  warm  Nature,  and  will 
loofen  and  feparate  the  Earth  ;  -fo  that  whefe  this  Manure 
hath  been  ufed  three  or  four  Times,  it  hath  made  the 
Land  very  loofe  which  before  was  flrong,  and  not  eafy 
to  be  wrought.  When  this  Manure  is  laid  on  the  Grafs, 
it  fhould  be  done  foon  after  Michaelmas,  that  the  Winter 
Rains  mayhvafh  it  into  the  Ground  ;  for  if  it  is  laid  on 
in  Spring,  it  will  burn  the  Grafs,  and  inftead  of  improv¬ 
ing,  will  greatly  injure  it  for  that  Seafon;  Where  it  is 
ufed  for  Corn  Land,  it  fhould  be  fpread  on  the  Surface 
before  the  laff  Ploughing,  that  it  may  be  turned  down 
for  the  Fibres  of  the  Com  to  reach  it  in  the  Spring,  for 
if  it  lies  too  near  the  Surface,  it  will  forward  the  Growth, 
of  the  Corn  in  Winter  :  But  in  Spring;  when  the  Nou- 
rifhment  is  chiefly  wanted  to  encourage  the  Stems,  it  will 
be  nearly  confumed,  and  the  Corn  will  receive  little  Ad¬ 
vantage  from  it.  Nor  will  it  be  proper  to  let  this  Ma¬ 
nure  lie  toonear  the  Plants,  for  I  have  frequently  obferveef 
it  prejudicial  to  many,  but  efpecially  to  bulbous  and  tu- 
berofe-rcoted  Flowers  ;  which  are  very  fubjeef  to  rot, 
where  it  lies  near  their  Roots ;  yet  when  it  is  buried  juff 
deep  enough  for  the  Fibres  of  their  Roots  to  reach  it  in 
the  Spring,  the  Flowers  have  been  exceedingly  improved 
by  it :  ami  where  this  Manure  hath  been  ufed  in  Kitchen 
Gardens,  it  hath  greatjy  improved  the  Vegetables;  fo 
that  it  is  to  be  wondered,  that  this  fhould  not  be  imploy- 
ed  on  Land  wherever  it  can  be  obtained. 

Rotten  Vegetables  of  mod  Sorts  alfo  greatly  enrich 
Land,  fo  that  where  other  Manure  is  fcarce,  thefe  may 
be  ufed  with  great  Succefs.  The  Weeds  of  Ponds,  Lakes, 
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or  Ditches,  being  dragged  out  before  they  feed,  and  lead 
in  Heaps  to  rot,  will  make  excellent  Manure,  as  will 
mod  other  Sorts  of  Weeds  •,  but  where-ever  any  of  thefe 
are  employed,  they  fhould  be  cut  down  as  foon  as  they 
begin  to  flower,  for  if  they  are  fuffered  to  ftand  until  their 
Seeds  are  ripe,  the  Land  will  he  ftored  with  Weeds, 
which  cannot  be  deflroyed  in  two  or  three  Years;  nay, 
fome  Kinds  of  .Weeds,  if  they  are  permitted  to  ftand  fo 
long  as  to  form  their  Seed,  will  perfect  them  after  they 
are  cut  down,  which  may  be  equally  prejudicial  to  the 
Land :  Therefore  the  fureft  Method  is,  to  cut  them  down 
juft  as  they  begin  to  flower  ;  at  which  Time  mod  Sorts 
of  Vegetables  are  in  their  greateft  Vigour,  being  then 
ftronger  and  fuller  of  Juice,  than  when  their  Seeds  are 
farther  advanced  ;  fo  that  at  that  Time  they  abound  moil 
with  Salts,  and  therefore  are  more  proper  for  the  intend¬ 
ed  Purpofe.  In  rotting  thefe  Vegetables,  it  will  be  proper 
to  mix  Earth,  Mud,  or  fuch-like  Subftances  with  them, 
to  prevent  their  taking  Fire  in  their  Fermentation  ;  which 
they  are  very  fubjedl  to,  where  they  are  laid  in  large 
Heaps  without  any  other  Mixture  to  prevent  it;  and  it 
will  be  proper  to  cover  the  Heapsover  with  Earth,  Mud, 
or  Dung,  to  detain  the  Salts,  otherwife  many  of  the 
finer  Particles  will  evaporate  in  fermenting.  When  thefe 
Vegetables  are  thoroughly  rotted,  they  will  form  a  folid 
Mafs,  which  will  cut  like  Butter,  and  be  very  full  of  Oil, 
which  will  greatly  enrich  Land. 

In  Places  where  there  are  neither  Ponds,  'Lakes,  or 
Ditches,  to  fupply  thefe  Weeds,  and  the  Situation  being 
far  from  the  Sea  (from  whence  alfo  may  be  obtained  ma^ 
ny  Sorts  of  Weeds  for  this  Purpofe,)  there  may  be  many 
Sorts  of  Vegetables  fown,  in  order  to  plough  them  into 
the  Grounds  when  they  are  full  grown,  to  enrich  the 
Land  ;  at  prefent  thofe  chiefly  ufed  for  this  Purpofe  are 
Buck  Wheat,  Vetches,  and  Spurry.  And  in  fome  Coun¬ 
tries  Abroad  they  commonly  fow  Lupines  upon  fuch  Land 
as  they  want  to  improve,  and  when  they  are  full  grown, 
they  mow  them  down,  and  plough  them  into  the  Ground, 
which  they  efteem  to  be  good  Manure.  This  is  chiefly 
ufed  in  the  South  of  France  and  in  Italy,  where  fome  ot 
the  Sorts  of  Lupines  grow  naturally  ;  but  thefe  are  not 
proper  for  this  Climate,  becaufe,  if  the  Seafon  fnould 
prove  cold  or  wet  after  the  Lupines  are  fown,  they  will 
rot  in  the  Ground,  fo  that  it  may  prove  left  Labour  to 
fow  them  here:  and  there  being  many  other  Sorts  of 
Plants  which  are  hardy,  and  grow  to  a  much  larger  Size 
with  us  than  Lupines,  they  fhould  be  preferred  for  this 
Purpofe.  I  have  known  fome  Land  fown  pretty  thick 
with  Horfe  Beans,  which  have  been  mowed  when  they 
were  in  Bloflom,  and  ploughed  in  tor  a  Crop  ot  Wheat, 
and  it  hath  largely  repaid  the  Owner.  Almoft  any  of  the 
Pulfe  Kind,  which  grow  large,  are  very  proper  to  be 
fown  for  this  Purpofe  ;  and  next  to  thefe  may  be  fown 
Muftard,  Cole  Seed,  or  any  ot  thefe  large  growing  Plants ; 
which,  if  cut  before  they  form  their  Seeds,  and  ploughed 
in,  will  greatly  enrich  the  Ground. 

The  Refufe  erf  the  Kitchen  Gardens,  when  laid  in 
Heaps  and  rotted,  will  alfo  afford  a  good  Manure  for  Corn 
Land  ;  but  as  this  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  any  Quantity, 
except  near  great  Cities,  fo,  in  fuch  Places,  Dung  being 
reafonable,  the  other  will  not  be  much  fought  after. 

I  have  lately  been  informed  of  another  Improvement, 
which  may  be  of  great  Ufe  in  feveral  Parts  of  the 
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Kingdom  ;  which  is  the  mowing  down  of  Fern  while 
it  is  green  and  tender,  and  laying  it  in  Heaps  to  rot, 
which  will  make  an  excellent  Manure  for  Land;  and  as 
this  is  a  rnoft  troublefome  Plant  in  many  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  by  frequently  mowing,  it  may  be  dellroyed  ;  and 
when  rotted, a  good  Quantity  of  Manure  may  be  obtained, 
which  will  more  than  defray  the  Charges  of  cutting  it 
dow  n.  In  fome  Places,  where  no  Tan  or  Horfe  Dung 
can  be  obtained,  they  have  cut  down  Fern,  chopped  it 
pretty  fmall,  and  laid  it  in  a  Heap  to  ferment,  then  have 
ufed  it  for  hot  Beds,  for  which  Purpofe  it  has  anfwered 
extremely  well.  The  firft  Perfon  who  informed  meet 
this,  was  Mr.  Samuel  Brewer ,  a  very  curious  Gentle¬ 
man  in  Gardening,  who  made  feveral  hot  Beds  of  Fern, 
which,  he  fays,  continued  their  heat  for  many  Months, 
fo  that  he  prefers  it  to  Tan,  or  any  Sort  of  Dung,  where 
a  moderate  lathing  Heat  is  required. 

There  are  many  other  Kinds  of  Weeds  which  infeft 
the  Lands  in  England,  which  if  cut  down  at  a  proper 
Time  and  laid  to  rot,  might  be  ufed  to  great  Advantage 
for  manuring  Land  ;  and  hereby  the  Weeds  would  in 
1  ime  be  dellroyed,  and  the  Manure  would  more  than 
pay  the  Expence  of  doing  it :  But  few  Perfons  who  are 
employed  in  Hufbandry  care  to  go  out  of  their  old  beaten 
Road  to  try  Experiments,  even  where  they  are  attended 
with  little  Expence  and  no  hazard  ;  there  is  furely  great 
Room  to  make  Improvements  of  this  Kind,  efpecially 
in  Countries  where  Dung,  or  other  common  Manure  is 
very  fcarce  ;  in  which  Places,  if  Experiments  were  pro¬ 
perly  made,  of  rotting  whatever  Vegetables  could  be 
procured  in  the  Neighbourhood,  a  great  Improvement 
might  be  made  of  the  Land. 

The  Afhes  of  all  Kinds  of  Vegetables  are  alio  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Manure  for  Land,  fo  that  where  the  Ground  is 
over-run  with  Bufhes,  Brambles,  i$c.  which  are  woody, 
if  they  are  grubbed  up  in  Summer,  and  fpread  abroad 
to  dry  for  a  little  Time,  then  gently  confumed  to  Afhes, 
and  thefe  fpread  on  the  Land,  it  will  greatly  improve  it. 
The  Method  for  doing  this  isalready  explained  under  the 
Article  of  Land. 

Rotten  Wood,  and  Saw'  Dull  when  rotted,  is  a  very 
good  Manure  for  ftrong  Land,  becaufe  it  loofens  the 
Parts  of  the  Earth  and  renders  it  light. 

Bones,  Horns,  and  other  Parts  of  Animals  enrich 
Land  greatly,  alfo  decayed  Fifh ;  and  where  thefe  can  be 
eafily  obtained,  great  Improvements  may  be  made  of 
them. 

Sea  Sand  and  Shells  are  in  feveral  Parts  of  England 
ufed  to  great  Advantage,  efpecially  in  Devonjkire,  where 
they  are  at  the  Ex  pence  of  fetching  the  Sand  and  Sheik 
on  Horfes  Backs,  12  or  14  Miles.  The  Land  on  which 
they  lay  this  Manure,  is  a  ftrong  Loam  inclining  to  Clay; 
this  feparates  the  Parts,  and  the  Salts  contained  in  the 
Manure  are  a  very  great  Improvement  of  -the  Land.  Co¬ 
ral,  and  fuch  Kinds  of  ftony  Plants  which  grow  on  the 
Rocks,  are  filled  with  Salts  which  are  very  beneficial  to 
Land;  but  as  thefe  Bodies  are  hard,  the  Improvement 
is  not  the  firft  or  fecond  Year  after  they  are  laid  on  the 
Ground,  becaufe  they  require  Time  to  pulverize  them 
before  their  Salts  can  mix  with  the  Earth  to  impregnate 
it.  Therefore  Dreflings  of  this  Kind  are  feldom  ufed  by 
Tenants,  who  want  to  reap  the  Fruit  of  their  Labour  as 
foon  as  pofiible.  But  thele  Manures  are  much  better 
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for  cold  ftrong  Land,  than  for  that  which  is  light  and 
Tandy.  In  Countries  at  a  great  Diftance  from  the  Sea, 
have  been  difcovered  great  Quantities  of  Foffil  Shells, 
which  have  been  dug  out  of  the  Earth,  and  ufed  as  Ma¬ 
nure,  which  have  improved  the  Ground ;  but  thefe  are  not 
near  fo  full  of  Salts  as  the  Shells  taken  from  the  Shore, 
therefore  where  the  latter  can  be  obtained,  they  are  to  be 
preferred. 

Where  Land  lies  near  the  Sea,  fo  that  either  Sand, 
Shells,  Corals,  Wracks,  or  Sea  Weeds,  can  be  obtained 
at  an  eafy  Expence,  they  are  by  far  the  bed:  Kinds  of  Ma¬ 
nure,  becaufe  they  enrich  the  Land  for  feveral  Years  ; 
for  as  their  Salts  are  clofely  locked  up,  they  are  commu¬ 
nicated  by  degrees  to  the  Land,  as  the  Heat  and  Cold 
caufes  the  Bodies  to  pulverize,  and  fall  into  fmall  Parts ; 
fo  that  where  Sand  and  fmaller  Kinds  of  Sea  Weeds  are 
ufed,  if  they  are  laid  on  Land  in  proper  Quantities,  it  will 
enrich  it  for  6  or  7  Years:  but  Shells,  Corals,  and  other 
hard  Bodies,  will  continue  many  Years  longer. 

In  dunging  of  Land,  I  have  frequently  obferved  in  fe¬ 
veral  Parts  of  England,  but  efpecially  in  Cajnbridgefhire, 
a  very  wrong  Pradlice  ;  for  the  Dung  is  laid  on  the  Land 
before  Midfummer ,  and  fpread  perhaps  a  Month  or  fix 
Weeks  before  the  Ground  is  ploughed;  in  which  Time 
the  Sun  exhales  all  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Dung,  fo  that 
wli3t  remains  is  of  little  Service.  Therefore  when  Dung 
or  any  other  fort  Manure  is  ufed,  it  fhould  not  be  laid  on 
the  Ground  until  the  la  ft  Time  of  Ploughing,  when  it 
fnould  be  buried  as  foon  as  pofTible,  to  prevent  the  Eva¬ 
poration  of  the  Salts.  Indeed,  where  Shells,  Corals,  or 
any  hard  Subftances  are  ufed  for  Manure,  if  thefe  are 
fpread  abroad  forr.e  Months  before  the  Ground  is  plough¬ 
ed,  the  Sun,  Rain,  or  Froft,  will  caufe  them  to  pulve¬ 
rize  much  fooner  than  when  they  are  buried,  and  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Air. 

MAPLE.  See  Acer. 

MAR  ACOCK.  See  Pafliflora. 

MARANTA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  16.  Tab.  36.  Lin. 
Gent.  Plant.  5.  Indian  Arrow-root. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fmall  3  leaved  Empalement  fitting  on  the  Ger- 
men  ;  the  Flower  hath  one  Petal  of  the  grining  Kind ,  hav¬ 
ing  an  oblong  compreffed  Tube ,  which  is  oblique  and  turned 
inward ;  the  Rim  is  cut  into  6  fmall  Segments ,  reprefent - 
ing  a  Lip  Flower ,  the  2  Side  Segments  being  the  largejl. 
It  has  one  membranaceous  Stamina ,  appearing  like  a  Seg¬ 
ment  of  the  Petal ,  with  a  linear  Summit  jafened  to  the 
Border.  It  hath  a  roundifb  Germen  ftuated  under  the 
Flower,  fupporting  a  ftmple  Style  the  Length  of  the  Petal, 
crowned  by  a  3  cornered  Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  a 
roundifj  3  tomered  Capfule  with  3  Valves,  containing  one 
hard  rough  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Maranta  fegmentis  petalorum  den  tat  is.  Indian 
Arrow-root  with  the  Segments  of  the  Flower  indented. 
This  is  the  Maranta  Arundinacea  cannacori  folio.  Plum. 
Maranta  with  a  Leaf  of  the  Indian  flowering  Reed. 

2.  Mar  ANT  A  fegmentis  petalorum  integerrimis.  Indian 
Arrow-root  with  the  Segments  of  the  Petals  intire.  This 
is  the  Canna  Itidtca ,  radice  alba,  alexipharmica.  Sloan.  Cat. 
Jam.  122  Indian  Arrow-root. 

The  1  ft  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Father  Plumier  in 
fome  of  the  French  Settlements  in  America,  who  gave  it 
Vol.  II. 
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the  Name,  in  Honour  of  Bartholomew  Maranta,  an  an¬ 
cient  Botanift.  The  Seeds  were  fent  to  Europe  by  the 
late  Dr.  William  Houjhun,  who  found  the  Plant  growing 
in  Plenty  near  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain. 

This  hath  a  thick  flefhy  creepingRoot  very  full  of  Knots, 
from  which  arife  many  fmooth  Leaves  6  or  7  Inches  long 
and  3  broad  in  the  Middle,  leffening  toward  each  End, 
terminating  in  Points.  They  are  of  the  Confidence  and 
Colour  of  thofe  of  the  Reed,  and  ftand  upon  Reed-like 
Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  immediately  from  the  Root ;  be¬ 
tween  thefe  come  out  the  Stalks,  which  rife  near  2  Feet 
high ;  thefe  divide  upward  into  2  or  3  fmaller,  and  are 
garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  one  Leaf  of  the  fame  Shape 
with  the  lower,  but  are  fmaller.  The  Ends  of  the  Stalks 
are  terminated  by  a  loofe  Bunch  of  fmall  white  Flow¬ 
ers,  ftanding  on  Foot  Stalks  near  2  Inches  long.  The 
Flowers  are  cut  into  6  narrow  Segments,  indented  on 
their  Edges  ;  thefe  fit  upon  the  Embryo,  which  turns 
to  a  roundifh  3  cornered  Capfule,  inclofing  one  hard 
rough  Seed.  It  flowers  here  in  June  and  July. 

The  other  Sort  was  brought  from  the  Spanifo  Set¬ 
tlements  in  America,  into  the  Iflands  of  Barbadoes  and 
Jamaica,  where  it  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  as  a  medicinal 
Plant,  being  a  fovereign  Remedy  for  the  bite  of  Wafps, 
and  to  extract  the  Poifon  of  the  Manchineel  Tree.  The 
Indians  apply  the  Root  to  expel  the  Poifon  of  their  Ar¬ 
rows,  which  they  ufe  with  great  Succefs.  They  take  up 
the  Roots  and  after  cleanfing  them  from  Dirt,  they  mafh 
them,  and  apply  it  as  a  Poultice  to  the  wounded  Part, 
which  difpels  the  Poifon  and  heals  the  Wound.  It  will 
alfo  flop  a  Gangrene,  if  applied  before  it  is  gone  too  far, 
fo  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  Plant. 

This  Sort  is  very  like  the  ift,  but  the  Flowers  are  fmall¬ 
er,  and  Segments  of  the  Petals  entire,  in  which  their  prin¬ 
cipal  Difference  confifts ;  it  flowers  alfo  at  the  fame  Time. 

Thefe  Plants  being  Natives  of  a  warm  Country,  are 
very  tender,  and  therefore  will  not  live  in  this  Climate, 
unlefs  they  are  preferved  in  Stoves.  They  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  their  creeping  Roots,  which  fhould  be  parted 
in  the  Middle  of  March,  juft  before  they  begin  to  pufh 
out  new  Leaves.  Thefe  Roots  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  observing  now  and  then  to  re- 
frefh  them  with  Water ;  but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them 
in  large  Quantities,  for  too  much  Moifture  will  foon  rot 
the  Roots,  when  they  are  in  an  una£tive  State.  When 
the  green  Leaves  appear  above  Ground,  the  Plants  will 
require  more  frequently  to  be  watered,  and  they  fhould 
have  free  Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day  in  Proportion 
to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  and  the  Heat  of  the  Bed 
in  which  they  are  placed.  As  the  Plants  advance  in 
Strength,  they  fhould  have  a  greater  fhare  of  Air,  but 
they  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  Stove  plunged  in  the 
Tan,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  ;  for  when  the  Pots 
are  placed  on  Shelves  in  the  Stove,  the  Moifture  paffes 
too  foon  from  the  Fibres,  which  generally  are  fpread  to 
the  Sides  and  Bottoms  of  the  Pots  fo  that  the  Plants  do 
not  receive  much  Nourifhment  from  the  Water.  But 
where  they  are  conftantly  kept  in  the  Tanners  Bark,  and 
have  proper  Air  and  Moifture,  they  will  thrive,  fo  as  from 
a  fmall  Root  to  fill  the  Pot  in  which  it  was  planted,  in 
one  Summer.  About  Michaelmas  the  firft  Sort  will  be¬ 
gin  to  decay,  and  in  a  fhort  Time  after  the  Leaves  will 
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die  to  the  Ground  ;  but  the  Pots  mull  be  continued  all 
the  Winter  in  the  Bark  Bed,  otherwife  the  Root  will  pe- 
rifh  ;  for  although  they  are  in  an  unaftive  State,  yet  they 
will  not  keep  from  fhrinking  very  long,  when  taken  out 
of  the  Ground ;  and  if  the  Pots  are  taken  out  of  the  Tan, 
and  placed  in  any  dry  part  of  the  Stove,  the  Roots  often 
fhrivel  and  decay  ;  but  when  they  are  continued  in  the 
Tan,  they  fhould  have  but  little  Water  given  to  them 
when  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  left  it  rot  them.  The 
lft  Sort  doth  flower  conftantly  in  July  or  Jugujl,  and  will 
often  produce  ripe  Seeds  in  England ;  but  the  2d  Sort  doth 
not  flower  fo  conftant,  nor  do  the  Flowers  appear  fo  conf- 
picuous,  being  very  fmall  and  of  a  flhort  Duration.  This 
Sort  never  hath  produced  any  Seeds  in  England ,  nor  could 
I  everobferve  any  Rudiment  of  a  Seed  Veffel  iucceeding 
the  Flower.  The  green  Leaves  abide  on  this  Sort  moft 
Part  of  the  Winter,  feldom  decaying  till  February  ;  and 
fometimes  will  continue  green  until  frefti  Leaves  come 
up,  and  thruft  the  old  ones  off ;  in  which  Particular  there 
is  a  more  remarkable  Difference  between  the  two  Sorts, 
than  can  be  obferved  in  the  Face  of  the  Plants. 
MARJORAM.  See  Origanum. 

MARLE  is  a  Kind  of  Clay,  which  is  become  fatter, 
and  of  a  more  enriching  Quality,  by  a  better  Fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  by  its  having  lain  fo  deep  in  the  Earth  as  not  to 
have  fpent  or  weakened  its  fertilizing  Quality  by  any 
Produft. 

Marie  is  fuppofed  to  be  much  of  the  Nature  of  Chalk, 
and  is  believed  to  be  fertile  from  its  fait  and  oily  Qua¬ 
lity  ;  and  that  it  contra&s  its  Salts  from  the  Air,  and  for 
that  Reafon  is  the  better,  the  longer  it  is  expofed  to  it. 

Maries  are  of  different  Qualities  in  different  Counties 
of  England.  There  are  reckoned  to  be  four  Sorts  of 
Maries  in  Sujfex,  a  gray,  a  blue,  a  yellow  and  a  red  ;  of 
thefe  the  blue  is  accounted  the  beft,  the  yellow  the  next, 
and  the  gray  the  next  to  that ;  and  as  for  the  red,  that 
is  the  leaft  valuable. 

The  Marie  in  Suffex  is  moft  like  Fullers  Earth,  and 
therefore  muft  certainly  be  thefatteft,  whereas  that  in  the 
North  Country  runs  more  upon  the  Loam. 

In  Cbejhire  they  reckon  fix  Sorts  of  Marie : 

1.  The  Cowfhut  Marie,  which  is  of  a  brownifh  Co¬ 
lour,  with  blue  Veins  in  it,  and  little  Lumps  of  Chalk 
or  Lime  Stone  ;  it  is  commonly  found  under  Clay,  or  low 
black  Land,  7  or  8  Feet  deep,  and  is  very  hard  to  dig. 

2.  Stone,  Slate,  or  Flag  Marie,  which  is  a  Kind  of 
foft  Stone,  or  rather  Slate,  of  a  blue  or  bluilh  Co¬ 
lour,  that  will  eafily  diffolve  with  Froft  or  Rain.  This 
is  found  near  Rivers,  and  the  Sides  of  Hills,  and  is  a  very 
lafting  Sort  of  Marie. 

In  Staffordjhire  they  efteem  the  Dice  or  Slate  Marie 
better  than  the  Clay  Marie,  and  reckon  the  blue  beft  for 
arable  Land,  and  the  gray  for  Pafture. 

3.  Peat  Marie,  or  Delving  Marie,  which  is  clofe, 
ftrong,  and  very  fat,  of  a  brown  Colour,  and  is  found 
on  the  Sides  of  Hills,  and  in  wet  or  boggy  Grounds, 
which  have  a  light  Sand  in  them  about  two  Feet  or  a 
Vard  deep.  This  is  accounted  the  ftrongeft  of  all  Maries, 
and  is  very  good  for  fandy  Land,  but  the  Land  muft  have 
a  double  Quantity  laid  on. 

4.  Clay  Marie ;  this  refembles  Clay,  and  is  pretty 
near  akin  to  it,  but  is  fatter  and  fometimes  mixed  with 
Chalk  Stones. 
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5.  Steel  Marie,  which  lies  commonly  in  the  Bottom 
of  Pits  that  are  dug,  and  is  of  itfelf  apt  to  break  into 
cubical  Bits ;  this  is  fometimes  under  Tandy  Land. 

6.  Paper  Marie,  which  refembles  Leaves  or  Pieces 
of  brown  Paper,  but  fomerhingof  a  lighter  Colour;  this 
lies  near  Coals.  This  Sort  is  lefs  efteemed,  it  being  hard 
to  be  got. 

The  Properties  of  any  Sorts  of  Maries,  and  by  which 
the  Goodnefs  of  them  may  be  beft  known,  are  better 
judged  of  by  their  Purity  and  Uncompoundednefs,  than 
their  Colour :  As  if  it  will  break  in  Pieces  like  Dice,  or 
into  thin  Flakes,  or  is  fmooth  like  Lead  Ore,  and  is  with¬ 
out  a  mixture  of  Gravel  or  Sand;  if  it  will  fhake  like 
Slate  Stones,  and  fhatter  afrer  Wet,  or  yvill  turn  to  Dull 
when  it  has  been  expofed  to  the  Sun  ;  or  will  not  hang 
and  ftick  togethar  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  like  tough 
Clay ;  but  is  fat  and  tender,  and  will  open  the  Land  it  is 
laid  on,  and  not  bind  ;  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
it  will  be  beneficial  to  it. 

Some  advife,  to  try  the  Goodnefs  of  Marie,  by  put¬ 
ting  fome  of  it  into  a  Glafs  of  Water;  and  they  account 
it  to  be  good,  if  it  be  fo  tender,  that  the  Lumps  break 
and  diffolve  as  foon  as  it  comes  to  the  Bottom  ;  they  alfo 
reckon  it  a  good  Sign,  if  it  fparkle  in  the  Water,  and 
feel  fat  between  the  Fingers  ;  but  the  fureft  Sign  of  its 
Goodnefs  is,  if  it  diffolve  by  Wet  or  Froft.  The  Strength 
of  Marie  may  alfo  be  known,  by  putting  a  Lump  of  it 
into  a  Glafs  of  good  Vinegar,  where,  if  the  Fermenta¬ 
tion  is  great,  it  is  a  hire  Sign  of  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Marie. 

Some  approve  of  marling  Land  fhallow,  becaufe  they 
fay,  it  is  apt  to  work  downwards ;  others  of  laying  it  in 
deep  at  firft,  becaufe  the  Sun  waftes  the  Fatnefsof  it. 

Some  recommend  Maries  for  the  improving  of  fandy 
loofe  Land,  but  the  fureft  Way  to  know  what  Lands  it 
will  beft  fuit  with,  is  to  try  with  a  little  of  it  on  Lands 
fuppofed  to  be  of  a  contrary  Nature  to  it. 

Maries  do  not  make  fo  good  an  Improvement  of  Lands 
the  firft  Year,  as  afterwards. 

Some  advife,  firft  to  burn  the  Marie  before  it  is  laid  on 
the  Lands;  which  if  it  be  done,  one  Load  will  go  as 
far  as  five. 

The  Quantity  of  Marie  ought  to  be  in  Proportion  to 
the  Depth  of  the  Earth,  and  over  Marling  has  often 
proved  of  worfe  Confequence  than  under  Marling,  efpeci- 
ally  where  the  Land  is  ftrong  ;  for  by  laying  it  in  too 
great  Quantities,  or  often  repeating  the  Marling,  the 
Land  has  become  fo  ftrong  and  bound  fo  clofely,  as  to 
detain  the  Wet  like  a  Difh,  fo  that  the  Owners  have  been 
obliged  to  drain  the  Ground  at  a  great  Expence  ;  but  in 
fandy  Land  there  can  be  no  Danger  in  laying  on  a  great 
Quantity,  or  repeating  it  often,  for  it  is  one  of  the  beft 
Dreflings  for  fuch  Land. 

MARRUBIASTRUM,BaftardHorehound.«SVfSideritis. 

MARRUBIUM.  Tourn.  Injl.  R,  H.  192.  Tab.  91. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  640.  Pfeudodiflamnus.  Tourn.  188.  Tab. 
59.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  640.  Horehound. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  Funnel-Jhaped,  of  one 
Leafy  and  equal  at  the  Brim,  which  fpreads  open.  The 
Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind ,  with  a  cylindrical  Tube  opening 
at  the  Brim ,  where  it  is  divided  into  2  Lips ,  the  upper  be~ 
ing  very  narrow  and  acute ,  the  under  broad ,  refexed,  and 
cut  into  3  Segments ,  the  middle  one  is  broad  and  indented: 

It 
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It  has  4  Stamina  'which  are  under  the  upper  Lip ,  2  of 
•which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  other ,  terminated  by 
ftmple  Summits,  It  hath  a  4  pointed  Germen,  fupporting 
a  fender  Style  of  the  fame  Length ,  and  fituated  with  .the 
Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germeti  turns 
to  Jour  oblong  Seeds,  fitting  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Marrubium.  dentibus  calycinis  fetaceis  uncinatis. 
H.  C.  312.  Horehound,  with  hooked  briflly  Indentures  to 
the  Empalement.  This  is  the  Marrubium  album  vulgare. 
C.  B.  P.  230.  Common  white  Horehound. 

2.  Marrubium  foliis  ovato  lanceolatis  f err  at  is,  caly- 
cum  denticulis  fetaceis.  H.  C.  31 1.  Horehound  with  oval 
Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  and  briflly  Indentures  to  the 
Empalement.  Marrubium  album  latijolium peregrinum. 
C.  B.  P.  Broad  leaved  foreign  white  Horehound. 

3.  Marrubium  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis,  verticillis 
minoribtts ,  dentibus  calycinis  fetaceis  eredlis.  Horehound 
with  Spear-fhaped  indented  Leaves,  fmaller  Whorls,  and 
ere6t  briflly  Indentures  to  the  Empalements.  This  is 
the  Marrubium  album  angufi  folium  peregrinum.  C.  B.  P. 
230.  Narrow  leaved  foreign  white  Horehound. 

4.  Marrubium  foliis  cuneiformibus,  verticillis  invo- 
lucro  defiitutis.  Hort.  Cliff .  31 1.  Horehound  with  Wedge- 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  the  Whorls  deftiiute  of  Coats.  This 
is  the  Marrulium  alyffon  didlum,  foliis  prof  unde  incifis. 
II.  L.  Horehound  called  Madwort,  with  Leaves  which 
are  deeply  cut. 

5.  Marrubium  dentibus  calycinis  fetaceis  re £1  is  vil- 
lofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  312.  Horehound  with  hairy,  ere6t 
briflly  Indentures  to  the  Empalement.  This  is  the  Mar¬ 
rubium  Hifpanicum  fupinum,  foliis  fericeis  argenteis. 
Tourn.  193.  Low  Spanifh  Horehound,  with  filken  Silver 
coloured  Leaves. 

6.  Marrubium  foliis  fubovatis  lanatis  fuperne  emar- 
ginato-crenatis ,  denticulis  calycinis  fubulatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
312.  Horehound  with  woolly  Leaves  almoft  oval,  the 
upper  Parts  of  which  are  indented  and  crenated,  with 
Awl-fhaped  Indentures  to  the  Empalements.  This  is 
the  Marrubium  album  candidijfimum  iff  villofum  :  T ourn. 
Cor.  12.  Whited:  and  villofe  Horehound. 

7.  Marrubium  calycum  limbis  patentibus,  denticulis 
acutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  312.  Llorehound  with  fpreading  Bor¬ 
ders  to  the  Empalement,  and  acute  Indentures.  This  is 
the  Marrubium  album  rotundifolium  Hifpanicum.  Par. 
Bat.  201.  Round  leaved  Spanijlo  Horehound. 

8.  IVIarrubium.  foliis  fubovatis  tomentofis  fuperne  fer- 
ratis ,  denticulis  calycinis  fetaceis  eredlis.  Horehound  with 
woolly  Leaves  which  are  almofl  oval,  and  fawed  at  Top, 
with  briflly  and  ereft  Indentures  to  the  Empalement. 
This  is  the  Marrubium  folio  rotundo  candidiffmo.  Boerh. 
Ind.  alt.  Whited  round  leaved  Horehound. 

9.  Marrubium  foliis  orbiculatis  crenatis  tomentofis , 
verticillorum  involucris  fetaceis  villofis.  Horehound  with 
woolly  orbicular  Leaves  which  are  crenated, and  the  Coats 
of  the  Whorls  briflly  and  hairy.  This  is  the  Marrubium 
album,  foliis  arnplts  fere  circinatis.  Phil.  Tranff  No. 
395.  White  Horehound  with  large  Leaves  which  areal- 
mofl  round. 

10.  Marrubium  calycum  limbis  planis  villofis,  foliis 
orbiculatis  rugofis,  caule  herbaceo.  Horehound  with  a  plain 
hairy  Border  to  the  Empalement,  round  rough  Leaves, 
and  an  herbaceous  Stalk.  This  is  the  Pfeudodidlamnus 
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Hifpanicus,  foliis  crtfpis  iff  rugofis.  Tourn.  Infl.  Spanifij 
Ballard  Ditany,  with  rough  curled  Leaves. 

11.  Marrubium  calycum  limbis  planis  villofis,  foliis 
cordatis  rugofis  incanis,  caule  fuffruticofb.  Horehound 
with  the  Border  of  the  Empalement  plain  and  hoary, 
Heart-fhaped  rough  hoary  Leaves,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Pfeu  do  dill  a  mnus  Hifpanicus ,  amplifftmo  folio 
candicante  Iff  villofo.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  188.  Spanifh 
Ballard  Dittany,  with  a  very  large  hoary  Leaf. 

1 2.  Marrubium.  calycum  limbis  planis  villofis, foliis 
cordatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  312.  Horehound 
with  a  plain  hairy  Border  to  the  Empalement,  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves  and  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Pfeudo - 
didl  a  mnus  verticillatus  inodorus.  C.  B.  P.  232.  Whorled 
unfavoury  Ballard  Dittany. 

13.  Marrubium  dentibus  calycinis  fetaceis ,  involucris 
villofis,  foliis  cordatis  ferratis,  fubtus  tomentofis  petiolit 
longioribus.  Horehound  with  briflly  Indentures  to  the 
Empalement,  hairy  Coats,  and  Heart-fhaped  fawed 
Leaves  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  have 
long  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Pfeudodidlamnus  Hifpa¬ 
nicus,  fcropbularia  folio.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  188.  Ballard 
Dittanny  of  Spain  with  a  Figwort  Leaf. 

14.  Marrubium  calycum  limbis  planis  villofis  foliis , 
ovato-cordatis  obtuse  crenatis  caule  fuffruiicofo  hirfutifftmo. 
Horehound  with  a  plain  hairy  Border  to  the  Empalement, 
oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  obtufely  crenated, 
and  a  very  hairy  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Pfeudo¬ 
didlamnus  Hifpanicus  amplifftmo  folio  nigricante  iff  villofo. 
Tourn.  Infi.  188.  Spanijh  Baflard  Dittany,  with  a  very 
large,  blackifh,  hairy  Leaf. 

15.  Marrubium  calycum  limbis  tubo  longioribus  mem- 
branaceis,  angulis  majoribus  rotundatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
584.  Horehound  with  a  membranaceous  Rim  to  the 
Empalement  longer  than  the  Tube,  and  larger  rounder 
Angles.  This  is  the  Pfeudodidlamnus  acetabulis  Molucca 
C.  B.  P.  222.  Baflard  Dittany,  with  a  Pan  or  Hol¬ 
low  of  Molucca  Baum. 

The  ill  Sort  is  the  Prajium ,  or  white  Horehound  of 
the  Shops.  This  grows  naturally  in  moll  Parts  of 
England,  fo  is  feldom  propagated  in  Gardens.  It  hath 
a  ligneous  fibrous  Root,  from  which  come  out  many 
fquare  Stalks,  a  Foot  or  more  in  Length,  which  branch 
out  upward,  and  are  garnifhed  with  hoary  roundilh 
Leaves,  indented  on  the  Edges,  placed  oppofite  by 
Pairs.  The  Flowers  grow  in  very  thick  Whorls  round 
the  Stalks  at  each  Joint ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  of 
the  Lip  Kind,  Handing  in  fliff  hoary  Empalements,  cut 
into  ten  Parts  at  the  Top,  which  end  in  fliff  Briflles; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  four  oblong  black  Seeds,  fitting  in 
the  Empalement.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sicily ; 
this  rifes  with  fquare  Stalks  near  3  Feet  high,  which 
branch  much  more  than  the  iff  ;  the  Leaves  are  roun¬ 
der,  whiter,  and  fland  farther  afunder ;  the  Whorls  of 
Flowers  are  not  fo  large, but  the  Flow  ers  have  longer  Tubes. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portia 
gal ;  this  rifes  with  flender  hoary  Stalks  near  3  Feet 
high,  the  Leaves  are  very  hoary, much  longer  and  narrow¬ 
er  than  th’ofe  of  the  2d ;  the  Whorls  of  Flowers  are 
fmaller, the  briflly  Indentures  of  the  Empalement  are  longer 
and  ere&  •,  the  whole  Plant  has  an  agreeable  Flavour. 

C  2  The 
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The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  the  Stalks  are  about  the  fame 
Length  as  thofe  of  the  ift;  the  Leaves  are  Wedge- 
fhaped, hoary, and  obtufely  indented  ;  the  Whorls  of  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fmall,  and  have  no  Covers.  The  Flowers  fland 
loofer  in  the  Whorls,  and  the  Cuts  of  the  Empalement 
end  in  very  ftiff  Prickles  which  fpread  open  ;  the  Flowers 
are  purple,  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  the 
Archipelago  ;  the  Stalks  of  this  are  feldom  above  8  or  9 
Inches  long,  covered  with  a  foft  hoary  Down  ;  the  Leaves 
are  fmall  roundifh,  and  very  foft  to  the  Touch  ;  they  are 
hoary,  and  indented  on  the  Edges.  The  Whorls  of 
Flowers  are  fmall,  very  downy  and  white  ;  the  Flowers 
are  fmall  and  white. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  hath 
Stalks  about  the  fame  Length  as  the  firft,  the  Leaves  are 
are  nearly  oval, woolly,  and  crenated  toward  the  Top,  and 
the  Empalement  of  the  Flowers  Awl-fhaped. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  IJlria ,  from  whence 

1  received  the  Seeds.  The  Stalks  of  this  grow  more 
ere6t  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  the  Leaves  are 
rounder  and  more  fawed  on  the  Edges ;  the  Empalement 
of  the  Flowers  fpread  open,  ending  in  acute  Segments. 
The  Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  Sort  ;  the 
whole  Plant  is  very  hoary. 

The  8  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  the 
Stalks  of  this  Sort  are  very  woolly,  the  Leaves  almoft  oval, 
thick,  and  indented  on  their  Edges  toward  the  Top; 
their  foot  Stalks  are  broad,  the  Whorls  of  Flowers  large, 
and  the  Indentures  of  the  Empalements  end  in  ftiff  Brif- 
tles  ;  the  whole  Plant  is  very  white. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Smyrna,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Sherarcl  fent  the  Seeds  to  England. 
The  Stalks  of  this  are  much  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the 
firft,  and  ftand  eredf ;  the  Leaves  are  larger  than  any  of 
the  other  Species  ;  they  are  of  a  thick  Confiftence,  al¬ 
moft  round,  crenated  on  their  Edges,  and  woolly.  The 
Whorls  of  Flowers  are  very  large,  and  have  briftly  Coats ; 
the  Tube  of  the  Flowers  is  longer,  and  the  Flowers 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  but  this  feldom 
produces  good  Seeds  in  England. 

The  1  oth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily  ; 
this  fends  out  many  ftiff  roundifh  Stalks,  which  rife  more 
than  2  Feet  high,  and  are  covered  with  a  white  cottonny 
Down  ;  the  Leaves  are  almoft  round,  rough  on  their  up¬ 
per  Side,  and  woolly  on  their  under ;  the  Whorls  of 
Flowers  are  large,  the  Borders  of  the  Empalement  flat 
and  hairy  ;  the  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  fcarce  fo  long  as 
the  Empalement,  fo  the  two  Lips  are  but  juft  vifible. 

The  11th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  the  Stalks 
of  this  are  a  little  fhrubby,  and  rife  near  3  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  fmall  Branches ;  the  Leaves  are  Heart- 
fhaped  and  rough  on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary  on 
their  under  ;  the  Whorls  of  Flowers  are  large,  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Empalements  fiat  and  hairy ;  the  Tube  of 
the  Flower  is  longer,  and  the  Flowers  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  former  Sort ;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour, 
and  their  upper  Lips  ere£h 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  the  Iflands 
of  the  Archipelago.  This  rifes  with  a  lhrtabby  Stalk 

2  Feet  high,  which  divides  into  many  Branches,  gar- 
nifhed  with  fmall  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  fitting  pretty 
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clofe  to  the  Stalks  ^  the  Whorls  of  Flowers  are  not  fo 
large  as  thofe  of  the  two  former  Sorts.  The  Rim  of 
the  Empalements  are  fiat.  The  Flowers  white,  and  the 
whole  Plant  is  very  hoary. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  the  Root 
is  ligneous  ;  the  Stalks  fquare  and  hairy ;  the  Leaves 
Heart  fhaped,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  woolly  on  their 
upper  Side,  and  have  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Empale¬ 
ment  of  the  Flower  has  the  Indentures  terminating  in 
Briftles;  the  Cover  of  the  Whorls  is  hairy,  the  Tube 
of  the  Flower  is  longer  than  the  Empalement,  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  purple,  and  their  upper  Lipseredh 

The  » 4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  fends 
out  from  the  Root  many  ligneous  Stalks,  rifing  near  3 
Feet  high,  which  are  roundifh  and  very  hairy.  The 
Leaves  are  oval,  Heart-fhaped,  obtufely  crenated  on  their 
Edges,  and  have  long  F'oot  Stalks.  The  Whorls  of 
Flowers  are  large  ;  the  Borders  of  the  Empalements  flat, 
and  very  hairy.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale 
purple  Colour. 

The  15th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  hath 
very  hairy  Stalks,  which  rife  about  2  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  rough  on  their  upper  Side, 
but  hoary  on  their  under.  The  Whorls  of  Flowers  are 
large,  the  Borders  of  the  Empalements  flat,  and  cut  into 
many  Segments,  which  are  membranaceous,  angular,  and 
rounded  at  the  Top.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale 
purple  Colour,  but  fcarce  appear  out  of  their  Empale¬ 
ments,  and  their  upper  Lips  erect. 

The  firft  Sort  is  what  the  College  of  Phyficians  has  di- 
refited  to  be  ufedin  Medicine.  The  Leaves  and  Tops  of 
the  Plants  are  efteemed  hot  and  dry,  pedloral,  and  good 
to  free  the  Lungs  from  thick  vifeid  Phlegm,  and  thereby 
to  help  old  Coughs,  efpecially  in  cold  moift  Conftitutions, 
the  Juice  being  made  into  a  Syrup  with  Sugar  or  Floney ; 
they  open  Obftrudtions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen,  and  are 
very  ferviceable  againft  the  Dropfy,  Jaundice,  Green 
Sicknefs,  and  Obftrudtions  of  the  Catamenia,  and  Sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Lochia,  and  other  Diftempers  of  the  fe¬ 
male  Sex,  for  w'hich  few  Herbs  go  beyond  this.  The 
officinal  Preparation  is  the  Syrupus  de  Praffio. 

The  4th  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  be  Galen’s  Mad  wort ; 
this  was  by  the  Ancients  greatly  recommended  for  its 
Efficacy  in  curing  Madnefs,  and  fome  few  of  the  Moderns 
have  preferibed  it  in  the  fame  Diforder,  but  at  prefent  it 
is  feldom  ufed. 

AH  thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  Botanic  Gardens  for 
Variety,  but  there  are  not  above  two  of  the  Sorts,  which 
are  cultivated  in  other  Gardens  ;  thefe  are  the  12th  and 
15th  Sorts,  whofe  Stalks  are  fhrubby,  and  the  Plants 
very  hoary,  fo  make  a  variety  when  intermixed  with 
other  Plants ;  thefe  very  rarely  produce  Seeds  in  England \ 
fo  are  propagated  by  Cutings,which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady 
Border  the  Middle  of  April ,  will  take  Rootvery  freely. 

They  are  fomewhat  tender,  fo  in  veryfevere  Winters 
are  killed,  unlefs  fereened  from  hard  Frofts,  efpecially 
thofe  in  good  Ground,  where  they  grow  luxuriant  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  fo  their  Branches  are  more  replete  with  Juice,  and 
very  liable  to  fuflrer  by  Cold  ;  but  when  they  are  in  a  poor 
dry  rubbifhy  Soil,  the  Shoots  will  befhort,  firm,  and  dry, 
fo  are  feldom  injured  by  the  Cold,  and  thefe  will  continue 
much  longer  than  thofe  in  better  Ground. 

The  other  Sorts  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds, 

which 
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which  fhould  be  Town  on  a  Bed  of  dry  poor  Earth  in 
Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mud  he 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  where  they  are  too  clofe 
fhould  he  thinned,  to  about  18  Inches  afunder,  that  their 
Branches  may  have  Room  to  fpread,  after  this  they  require 
no  other  Culture  ;  they  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Out¬ 
ings  as  the  two  other  Sorts.  If  thefe  Plants  are  upon  a 
dry  poor  Soil,  they  will  live  feveral  Years,  but  in  rich 
Land  thev  feldom  laft  above  three  or  four. 
MARRUBIUM  NIGRUM.  See  Ballote. 
MARTAGON.  See  Lilium. 

ftlART  YNIA.  Houfl.  Gen.  Nov.  Martyn.  Dec.  I.  42. 
[This  Name  was  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfion  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  his  Friend  John  Martyn ,  Profeflbr  of  Botany  at 
Cambridge .] 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  Empalcmcnt  of  the  flower  is  cut  into  5  Parts  3  of 
them  are  erect,  and  2  reflexed.  7  he  Flower  hath  one  Pe¬ 
tal,  which  is  Bell  floated,  with  a  large  [welling  Tube,  at 
the  Baje'qf  which  is  fttuated  a  gibbous  Neflanum.  The 
Rim  of  the  Petal  is  cut  J lightly  into  5  obtufe  Segments,  2  of 
which  are  turned  upward,  the  other  3  downward ,  rcpre- 
J  anting  a  Lip  Flower.  It  bath  4  fender  incu>  ved 
Stamina ,  inflexed  into  each  other,  and  terminated  by  Sum¬ 
mits,  connected  together.  It  hath  an  oblong  Germen  fttuated 
under  the  Flower,  f upper  ting  a  floor  t  Style ,  crowned  by  a 
plain  Stigma.  The  Empalemcnt  turns  to  an  oblong  gibbous 
Capfule,  which  divides  into  2  Parts,  including  a  hard 
Nut  jhap  d  like  the  Body  of  a  Slag  Beetle,  with  2  incurv¬ 
ed  flrong  Hrm  at  the  Paid,  having  4  Cells,  2  of  which  are 
generally  barren ,  the  other  2  have  one  obl.ng  Seed  in  each. 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Martyma  c.iule  ramofo,  flu's  angnlat  is.  Lin.Sp. 
Martynia  with  a  branching  Stalk,  and  angular  1  reaves. 
This  is  the  Martynia  annua  viilofa  iff  vifeofa ,  folio  fubro- 
tundo,  flore  niagno  rubro.  Houfl.  Annual  hairy  vifeous 
Martynia,  with  a  roundifn  Leaf,  and  a  large  red  Flower. 

2.  Martynia  caule  flmp'ici ,  foliis  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  6 1  ft. Martynia  with  a  Tingle  Stalk,  and  fawed  Leaves. 

Thefirft  of  thefe  Plants  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houfion  near  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  New  Spain,  from  whence 
he  lent  the  Seeds  to  England,  which  fucceeded  very  well 
in  the  Pity  Pick  Garden  at  Chelfea  ;  and  in  the  Year  1731. 
feveral  of  thefe  Flants  were  raifed,  which  produced  their 
beautiful  Flowers,  and  perfe&ed  Seeds,  from  whence  fe¬ 
veral'  Plants  were  raifed  the  fucceeding  Year. 

This  rifes  with  a  flrong  herbaceous  hairy  Stalk,  near  2 
Feet  high, which  divides  upward  into  2  or  3  large  Branches, 
which  rife  upward  of  3  Feet  high,  and  are  garnilhed  with 
oblong  oval  Leaves  cut  into  Angles  on  their  Sides  ;  they 
are  5  Inches  long,  and  3  and  a  Half  broad  at  their  Bale, 
where  they  are  broadeft,  ending  in  obtufe  Points ;  they 
are  hairy  and  very  vifeous,  flicking  to  the  Fingers  if 
handled.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  Spikes, 
from  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  fhaped  like  thole 
of  the  common  Foxglove,  but  are  of  a  paler  purple  Co¬ 
lour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  oval  Capfules,  which 
are  thick,  tough,  and  clammy  ;  thefe  when  ripe,  divide 
into  two  Parts,  leaving  a  large  hard  Nut  hanging  cn 
the  Plant,  about  the  Size  and  much  of  the  fame  Form 
as  the  Stag  Beetle,  with  2  flrong  crooked  Horns  at  the 
End.  The  Nut  has  2  deep  longitudinal  Furrows  on  the 
Sides,  and  feveral  fm  alter  crofting  each  other  in  the  Mid- 
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die.  It  is  fo  hard,  that  it  is  with  Difficulty  cut  open* 
without  injuring  the  Seeds  ;  within  are  4  oblong  Cells,  2 
of  which  have  afingle  oblong  Seed  in  each,  but  the  other 

2  are  abortive.  If  the  Plants  are  brought  forward  in 
the  Spring,  they  will  begin  to  fhew  their  Flowers  in  July, 
which  are  firft  produced  at  the  Divifion  of  the  Branches, 
and  afterward  at  the  Extremity  of  each  Branch,  (o  there 
will  be  a  Succefficn  on  the  fame  Plant  till  the  End  of 
Oflober ,  when  the  Plants  decay. 

The  2d  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Millar, growing  nsU 
turally  about  Carthagena,  in  New  Spain,  from  whence  he 
fent  the  Seeds  to  Europe  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and 
an  annual  Stalk,  which  decays  every  Autumn,  and  new 
ones  arife  in  the  Spring.  T  he  Roots  are  thick,  flefhy,  . 
and  divided  into  Knots,  which  are  fcaly,  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  Toothwort ;  thefe  fend  up  feveral  Stalks,  which 
grow  about  a  Foot  high ;  they  are  thick,  fucculent,  and 
of  a  purplifh  Colour, garnilhed  with  oblong  thick  Leaves,  . 
whole  Bafe  fits  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their 
E  dges,  rough  on  their  upper  Side,  where  they  are  of  a 
dark  green,  but  their  under  Side  is  purplilh.  The  Stalk 
is  terminated  by  a  fhort  Spike  of  blue  Flowers,  which 
are  Bell-fhaped,  and  do  not  fpread  open  at  the  Rim  fo 
much  as  the  former  Sort ;  thefe  ufually  appear  in  July 
or  Augufl,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England.  . 

T  he  lft  Sort,  being  an  annual  Plant,  is  only  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seed,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with 
light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  where  (if  the  Earth  is  duly  watered  to  promote  the 
Vegetation  of  the  Seed)  the  Plants  will,  appear  in  about 

3  Weeks,  or  a  Month,  and  will  grow  pretty  fall,  if  the 
Bed  is  warm  ;  they  fhould  therefore  be  tranfplanted  in  a 
little  Time  after  they  come,  up,  each  into  a  feparate  Pot 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and.then  plunged  into  the  hot 
Bed  again,  obferving  to  water  them  well,  as  alfo  to  fhade 
them  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  af¬ 
ter  which  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  in  warm  Weather,  by  raifingthe  Glafles 
of  the  hot  Bed  every  Day,  and  the  Plants  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered  ;  with  this  Management  they  will  make 
great  Progrefs,  fo  as  to  fill  the  Pots  with  their  Roots  in 
about  a  Month’s  Time,  when  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into 
Pots,  about  a  Foot  Diameter  at  the  Top,  wffiich  fhould 
be  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the 
hot  Bed  in  the  Bark  Stove,  where  they  fhould  be  allowed 
Room,  becaufe  they  put  out  many  Side  Branches,  and 
will  grow  3  Feet  high  or  more,  according  to  the  Warmth 
of  the  Bed,  and  the  Care  which  is  taken  to  fupply  them 
conftantly  with  Water  ;  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in 
the  Tan  Bed,  giving  them  Plenty  of  free  Air  at  all  Times 
when  the  Weather  is  warm,  but  they  will  not  bear  to  be 
expofed  abroad  in  this  Country  ;  when  thefe  Plants 
thrive  well,  they  will  fend  out  many  Side  Branches,  which 
will  all  of  them  produce  fmall  Spikes  of  Flowers ;  but 
it  is  only  from  the  firft  Spike  of  Flowers  that  good  Seeds 
can  be  expefled  in  this  Country,  fo  that  particular  Care 
fhould  be  taken,  that  none  of  thofe  are  pulled  off  or 
deftroyed,  becaufe  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  good  Seeds 
here,  and  I  believe  few  of  thofe  that  are  produced  on  the 
Side  Branches  in  the  natural  Country  of  their  Growth, 
are  duly  ripened,  for  I  have  received  a  great  Quantity  of 
thefe  Seeds  from  Abroad,  which  have  appeared  to  be 
very  good,  and  yet  few  of  them  have  grown. 
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The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  have  a  ftrong  green  Cover¬ 
ing  on  them,  as  thick  as  the  outer  Covering  of  an  Al¬ 
mond,  and  when  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  the  Covering  opens, 
and  lets  the  Seeds  fall,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Co¬ 
vering  of  Almonds,  Walnuts,  &c.  In  each  Covering 
there  is  one  hard  Nut,  in  Shape  fomewhat  like  a  Beetle, 
having  2  {harp  crooked  Horns  at  one  End.  This  Nut 
contains  4  Embryos,  but  there  are  feldom  more  than  2 
Seeds  which  are  perfect  in  any  of  them.  However,  when 
they  are  fown,  the  whole  Nut  muft  be  planted,  for  it  is 
fo  hard,  that  it  is  impoiTible  to  take  out  the  Seeds  with¬ 
out  fpoiling  them,  and  where  there  are  2  Plants  produced 
from  the  fame  Nut,  they  are  eafily  feparated,  when  they 
are  tranfplanted  ;  thefe  Seeds  will  continue  good  for  fome 
Years,  for  I  laved  a  pretty  large  Quantity  of  them  in  the 
Year  1734,  Part  of  which  I  fowed  the  following  Year, 
but  had  not  one  Plant  produced  ;  the  Remainder  of  the 
Seeds  I  divided,  and  fowed  fome  of  them  every  fucceed- 
ing  Year,  without  any  Succefs,  until  the  Year  1738, 
when  I  fowed  all  the  Seeds  I  had  left,  from  which  I 
had  one  Plant  produced  ;  fo  that  if  the  Seeds  are  good, 
it  is  evident  they  will  grow  when  they  are  4  Years 
old ;  therefore,  whenever  we  receive  good  Seeds  from 
Abroad,  or  fave  any  in  this  Country  which  are  perfedlly 
ripened,  it  will  be  proper  to  preferve  fome  of  them  for  a 
Year  or  two,  left  a  bad  Seafon  fhould  happen,  when  the 
Plants  may  not  perfect  their  Seeds,  fo  that  if  this  Pre¬ 
caution  be  not  taken,  the  Species  may  be  loft  in  Europe. 

The  2d  Sort  dies  to  the  Root  every  Winter,  and  rifes 
again  the  fucceeding  Spring  ;  this  muft  be  conftantly 
preferved  in  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed, 
otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  this  Country.  During  the 
Winter  Seafon,  when  the  Plants  are  decayed,  they  fhould 
have  but  little  Water,  for  at  that  Time  it  will  rot  the 
Roots.  In  the  Beginning  of  March,  juft  before  the  Plants 
begin  to  (hoot,  is  the  proper  Seafon  to  tranfplant  and  part 
the  Roots,  when  they  fhould  be  planted  into  Pots  of  a 
middle  Size,  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plung¬ 
ed  into  the  Bark  Bed,  which  fhould  at  this  Time  be  re¬ 
newed  with  frefli  Tan.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  but  it  muft 
not  be  given  in  large  Quantities,  left  it  rot  their  tender 
Roots  ;  and  as  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  increafes,  it 
will  be  proper  to  admit  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air,  which 
will  greatly  ftrengthen  the  Plants;  they  muft  alfo  be 
placed  in  the  Tan  Bed,  where  they  are  not  over  hung,  or 
fhaded  by  other  Plants ;  nor  fhould  they  be  fhifted  or 
tranfplanted  when  they  are  in  Leaf,  for  that  will  prevent 
their  flowering.  As  the  Roots  of  this  Plant  increafe  very 
faft,  there  is  no  Neceflity  for  ufing  other  Methods  to  pro¬ 
pagate  it,  otherwife  the  Shoots  of  the  young  Stalks  will 
take  Root,  if  they  are  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  during  any  of  the 
Summer  Months. 

MARVEL  OF  PERU.  See  Mirabilis. 

MARUM.  See  Teucrium. 

MARUM  VULGARE.  See  Satureja. 
MARYGOLD.  See  Calendula. 

MARYGOLD  (AFRICAN).  See  Tagetes. 
MARYGOLD  (FIG).  See  Mefembryanthemum. 
MARYGOLD  (FRENCH).  See  Tagetes. 
MASTERWORT.  See  Imperatoria. 
MASTICHINA.  See  Satureja. 
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MATRICARIA.  Tourn.  lnj\.  R.  //.  493.  Tab.  281. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  867.  [fo  called  from  the  Matrix,  be- 
caufe  this  Plant  is  very  good  againft  Difeafes  of  the 
Womb  ;  it  is  alfo  called  Partbenium ,  of  a  Vir¬ 

gin.]  Feverfew  ;  in  French ,  Matricaire. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower.  The  Ray ,  or  Border,  is 
compofed  of  many  female  half  Florets ;  and  the  Dijk,  which 
is  hemifpherical ,  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  ;  thefe  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  common  hemifpherical  Empalesnent ,  compofed 
of  linear  Scales  nearly  equal.  The  female  half  Florets  are 
Tongue-fhaped,  and  indented  in  3  Parts  at  the  End  ;  thefe 
have  a  naked  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  termina¬ 
ted  by  2  twifed  Stigmas.  I  be  hermaphrodite  Florets  are 
tubulous ,  Funnel-fhaped ,  and  cut  into  5  Parts  at  the  Brim, 
which  fpread  open  ;  they  have  each  5  hairy  fhort  Stamina , 
terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits,  and  an  oblong  naked  Ger¬ 
men,  with  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifd fpreading  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  of  both  turn  to  ftngle  oblong  naked  Seeds. 

'T  he  Species  are, 

1.  Matricaria  foliis  compoftis  planis,foliolis  ovatis 
incifts ,  pedunculis  ramofs.  H.  C.  416.  Feverfew 
with  plain  compounded  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval 
and  cut  and  branching  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Ma¬ 
tricaria  vulgaris ,  feu  Jaiiva.  C.  B.  P.  133.  Common  or 
Garden  Feverfew. 

2.  Matricaria  receptaculus  hemifpbcericis,  foliis  bi- 
pinnatis  fubcarnofis ,  fupra  convexis,  fubtus  carinatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  891.  Feverfew  with  hemifpherical  Recepta¬ 
cles,  double  winged  Leaves,  which  are  flefhy,  and  con¬ 
vex  on  their  upper  Side,  and  Keel-fhaped  below.  Thisis  the 
Chamamelum  maritimum perenne  humilius,  foliis  breviori - 
bus  crafts  obfeurp  virentibus.  Raii.  Syn.  Ed.  3.  p.  186. 
Dwarf  perennial  maritime  Chamomile  with  fhort  thick 
dark  green  Leaves. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  common  Feverfew,  which  is  diredt- 
ed  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine.  It  grows  naturally  in  Lanes, 
and  upon  the  Side  of  Banks,  in  many  Parts  of  England , 
but  is  frequently  cultivated  in  the  Phyfick  Gardens  to 
fupply  the  Markets ;  this  is  commonly  a  biennial  Plant, 
which  decays  foon  after  it  has  perfe&ed  Seeds.  The 
Root  of  this  Plant  is  compofed  of  a  great  Number  of 
Fibres,  which  fpread  wide  on  every  Side.  The  Stalks 
rife  upward  of  2  Feet  high  ;  they  are  round,  ftifF,  and  ftri- 
ated,  branching  out  on  every  Side.  The  Leaves  are 
compofed  of  7  Lobes,  which  are  cut  into  many  obtufe 
Segments ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour.  The 
Stalks  and  Branches  are  terminated  by  the  Flowers,  which 
are  difpofed  almoft  in  the  Form  of  loofe  Umbels,  each 
Flower  {landing  upon  a  feparate  Foot  Stalk  about  2  Inches 
long.  The  Flowers  are  compofed  of  feveral  fhort  Rays, 
which  are  white  like  thofe  of  the  Chamomile,  furrounding 
a  yellow  Dilk  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  Florets,  which 
form  a  Hemifphere ;  thefe  are  inclofed  in  one  common 
fcaly  Empalement,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  angular 
naked  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn.  The  whole  Plant  has  a  ftrong  unpleafant 
Odour.  The  Leaves  and  Flowers  are  ufed  in  Medicine, 
and  are  particularly  appropriated  to  the  female  Sex,  being 
of  great  Service  in  all  Cold  flatulent  Diforders  of  the 
Womb,and  hifterick  Affedtions, procuring  the  Catamenia, 
and  expelling  the  Birth  and  Secundines. 

The 
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The  following;  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  are  preferred 
in  Botanic  Gardens,  many  of  which  are  pretty  Cen¬ 
dant,  if  Care  is  taken  in  faving  the  Seeds ;  but  where  the 
Seeds  have  been  fuffered  to  fcatter,  it  will  be  almoft  im- 
pofiible  to  preferve  the  Varieties  without  Mixture;  but 
if  the  Seeds  are  fown  upon  a  frefh  fpot  of  Ground, 
where  there  has  not  grown  any  of  the  Plants  before,  I 
am  inclinable  to  believe  they  will  produce  the  fame  Plants 
as  thofe  they  were  taken  from,  however  as  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  only  Varieties,  fo  I  (hall  only  juft  infert  them 
here,  for  thofe  who  are  curious  in  colledhng  the  Varieties. 

1.  Feverfew  with  very  double  Flowers. 

2.  Feverfew  with  double  Flowers,  whofe  Borders,  or 
Rays,'  are  plain,  and  the  Difk  fiftular. 

3.  Feverfew  with  very  fmall  Rays. 

4.  Feverfew  with  very  fhort  fiftular  Florets. 

5.  Feverfew  with  naked  Heads,  having  no  Rays. 

6.  Feverfew  with  naked  Sulphur-coloured  Heads. 

7.  Feverfew  with  elegant  curled  Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  March,  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  ;  when 
they  come  up  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  Nurfery 
Beds,  at  about  8  Inches  afunder,  where  they  may  remain 
till  the  Middle  of  May ,  when  they  may  be  taken  up,  with 
a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  planted  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  large  Borders,  where  they  will  flower  in  Ju'y  and 
Augujl ,  and,  if  the  Autumn  be  favourable,  will  produce 
ripe  Seeds  the  fame  Year.  But  it  is  not  advifable  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  feed,  which  often  weakens  and  decays  the 
Roots,  therefore,  when  their  Flowers  are  paft,  you  fhould 
cut  down  their  Stems,  which  will  caufe  them  to  pufh  out 
frefh  Heads,  whereby  the  Roots  will  be  maintained. 

When  the  Varieties  of  thefe  Plants  are  intermixed 
with  other  Plants  of  the  fame  Growth,  they  make  a 
handfome  Appearance  during  their  Seafon  of  flowering, 
which  commonly  continues  a  full  Month,  or  more,  and 
be  renders  them  very  valuable.  But  as  their  Roots  feldom 
abide  more  than  2  or  at  mofl  3  Years, frefh  Plants  fhould 
be  raifed  from  Seeds,  to  fupply  their  Places,  for  although 
they  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots  in  Spring 
or  Autumn,  yet  thefe  feldom  make  fo  good  Plants  as  thofe 
obtained  from  Seeds ;  but  the  2d  Sort  feldom  produces 
any  good  Seeds,  therefore  that  muft  be  propagated  in 
this  Manner,  or  by  planting  Cuttings  in  the  Spring  or 
Summer  Months,  which  will  take  Root,  and  make  good 
Plants. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  near  the  Sea,  in  feveral 
Parts  of  England.  I  have  obferved  it  upon  the  Sufjex 
Coaft  in  great  Plenty,  from  whence  I  brought  the  Plants, 
which  were  of  no  longer  Duration  in  the  Garden  than 
2  Years,  though  in  their  native  Soil  they  may  continue 
longer.  The  Stalks  of  this,  branch  out  pretty  much,  and 
fpread  near  the  Ground  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  dark 
green  Leaves;  compofed  of  many  double  Wings,  or 
Pinnae,  like  thofe  of  the  common  Chamomile,  but  are 
much  thicker  in  Subftance  ;  they  have  their  Edges  turn¬ 
ed  backward  fo  are  convex  on  their  upper  Surface,  and 
concave  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  are  white,  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Chamomile,  and  are  difpofed  almoft 
in  the  Form  of  an  Umbel ;  they  appear  in  July ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Plant  is  feldom  cultivated  but  in  Botanic  Gardens 
for  Variety.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
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may  be  fown  either  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
or  in  the  Spring,  upon  a  Bed  of  common  Earth  in  almoft 
any  Situation  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will 
require  no  other  Care,  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

MATTED  ROO'I  S  are  fuch  as  are  entangled  cr 
plated  together. 

MAUDLIN.  See-  Achillea. 

MAUROCENIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plants  Edit.  2.  289. 
Frangula  Ihrt.  Elth.  1 21.  The  Hottentot  Cherry,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  oj  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaj ,  cut  into 
5  Segments,  and  is  permanent.  The  Flower  hath  5  oval 
Petals,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  5  Stamina,  which  are 
fituated  between  the  Petals ,  crowned  by  obtufe  Summits. 
In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundif})  Germen,  having  no  Style, 
cro  wned  by  a  trifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  an  oval 
Berry ,  with  erne  or  two  Cells ,  each  containing  one  oval 
Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Maurocenia foliis  fubovatis  integerrimis ,  floribus 
confertis  latcralibus.  Maurocenia  with  entire  Leaves, 
which  are  almoft  oval,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters 
on  the  Sides  ot  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Frangula  fem- 
pervirens,  Jolio  rigido  fubrotundo.  Hort.  Elth.  146.  Tab. 
T2i.  Ever-green  Berry-bearing  Alder  with  a  roundifh 
ftiflf  Leaf,  commonly  called  Hottentot  Cherry. 

2.  Maurocenia  foliis  obverse  ovatis  ferratis  floribus 
corymbofis  alaribus  y  terminalibus.  Maurocenia  with  ob- 
verfe,  oval,  fawed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a 
Corymbus  at  the  Sides  and  Ends  of  the  Branches.  This 
is  the  Fhillyrea  Capenfts,  folio  celeflri.  Hort.  Elth.  31 5. 
Tab.  236.  Phillyrea  of  the  Cape  with  a  Staff  Tree  Leaf, 
by  the  Dutch  called  Leplehout. 

3  Maurocenia  Joliis  ovatis  nervofis  integerrimis. 
Maurocenia  with  oval  veined  Leaves  which  are  entire. 
This  is  the  Cerafus  Hottentotorum.  Pluk.  Ahnag.  04. 
The  fmaller  Hottentot  Cherry. 

4.  Maurocenia  foliis  obvene  ovatis  emarginatis , flo¬ 
ribus  folitariis  alaribus.  Maurocenia  with  obverfe  oval 
Leaves,  which  are  indented  at  the  Edges,  and  Flowers 
growing  fingly  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches.  This 
is  the  Frangula  folio  fubrotundo  rigido  fubtus  ferrugineo. 
FIouJl.  Mff.  Berry-bearing  Aider  with  a  roundifh  ftiff 
Leaf,  which  is  of  an  Iron  Colour  on  the  under  Side. 

T  he  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  where  it  rifes  to  a  confiderable  Height,  but  here 
they  are  rarely  more  than  5  or  6  Feet.  The  Stalk  is. 
ftrong,  woody  and  covered  with  a  purplifh  Bark,  fending 
out  many  ftiff  Branches  garnifhed  with  very  thick  Leaves, 
almoft  oval,  ftandingfor  the  moft  Part  by  Pairs,  oppofite ; 
they  are  about  2  Inches  long,  and  almoft  as  much  in 
Breadth,  of  a  dark  green  Colour  and  entire.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  old  Branches,  in  Cluf¬ 
ters,  3,  4,  or  5  ftanding  upon  one  common  Foot  Stalk, 
which  is  flender  ;  they  are  compofed  of  5  plain  equal 
Petals,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  they  are  firft  of  a  greeni/h 
yellow  Colour,  but  afterward  change  to  white,  fpreading 
wide  open.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  the  oval  Germen, 
crowned  by  the  trifid  Stigma,  and  between  each  Petal  is 
fituated  a  Stamina;  thefe  fpread  open  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  the  Petals,  and  are  terminated  by  obtufe  Summits. 
The  Germen  turns  to  an  oval  pulpy  Berry,  fome  having 

but 
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but  one,  and  others  two  Cells ;  in  each  of  thefe  is  lodged 
one  oval  Seed.  The  Berries  change  to  a  dark  purple 
when  they  are  ripe.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
gufl ,  and  the  Berries  ripen  in  Winter. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop? ; 
this  hath  a  woody  Stalk,  which  in  this  Country  feldom 
rifes  more  than  5  or  6  Feet  high,  fending  out  many 
Branches,  covered  with  a  dark  purplifh  Bark,  and  gar- 
nifhed  'wrth  pretty  flilT  Leaves,  obverfely  oval,  and  fawed 
on  '  their  Edges,  landing  bv  Pairs,  oppofite  ;  they  are 
about  an  Inch  and  a  half  long,  and  a  little  more  in 
Breadth  ;  of  a  light  green,  having  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh  Bunches  from  the 
Side,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  white, 
and  have  5  fmall  Petals,  which  fpread  open  ;  between 
thefe  are  fituated  the  Stamina,  which  fpread  in  the 
fame  Manner  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  obtufe  Summits. 
In  the  Center  is  fituated  the  roundifh  Germen,  which  is 
crowned  fometimes  by  a  bifid,  and  at  others  by  a  trifid 
Stigma.  The  Flowers  appear  in  July  and  Auguf,  but 
are  not  fucceeded  by  Berries  in  England. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk,  about  the  fame 
Height  as  the  former,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  gar- 
nifhed  with  fliff  oval  Leaves,  about  an  Inch  and  a 
Quarter  long,  and  nearly  as  much  in  Breadth,  of  a  light 
green  Colour, and  entire,  having  3  longitudinal  Veins ;  thefe 
are  fometimes  placed  by  Pairs,  oppofite,  and  at  others, 
they  are  alternate,  having  a  flrong  Margin,  or  Border, 
furrounding  them.  As  this  Sort  hath  not  as  yet  produced 
Flowers  in  England ,  I  cannot  give  any  Defcription  of 
them  ;  but  I  am  fully  informed  from  the  Cape,  that  the 
Charafiters  are  the  fame  with  the  others. 

The  4th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hou- 
Jloun,  growing  naturally  at  the  Palifadoes  in  Jamaica , 
from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  Europe ;  this  rifes  with 
a  woody  Stalk,  from  15  to  20  Feet  high,  covered  with  a 
rough  brown  Bark,  and  divides  into  many  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  fliff  Leaves,  placed  alternately  ;  they  are 
about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  a  little  more  in 
Breadth,  indented  at  the  Top,  with  a  fliff  reflexed  Bor¬ 
der,  of  a  gray  Colour  on  their  upper  Side,  but  of  a  rufly 
Iron  Colour  on  their  under, flandingupon  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  along  the  Side  of  the  Bran¬ 
ches  ;  they  have  5  fmall  white  Petals,  which  end  in  acute 
Points,  and  5  flender  Stamina,  which  fpread  open,  and  are 
terminated  by  obtufe  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fitua¬ 
ted  a  roundifh  Germen,  fupporting  a  long  bifid  Stigma, 
which  is  permanent.  The  Germen  turns  to  a  round  Ber¬ 
ry,  with  one  or  two  Cells,  each  having  one  oblong  Seed. 

The  i  ft  Sort  is  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  England , 
but  as  it  requires  no  artificial  Heat,  may  be  preferved 
through  the  Winter  in  a  good  Green-houfe,  where  it  de- 
ferves  a  Place  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Leaves,  which  are 
very  thick,  of  a  deep  green,  and  differing  in  Appearance 
from  every  other  Plant ;  this  may  be  propagated  by  lay¬ 
ing  down  thofe  Shoots  which  are  produced  near  the  Root, 
but  they  are  long  in  putting  out  Roots.  The  Shoots 
lhould  be  twilled  in  the  Part  which  is  laid,  to  facili¬ 
tate  their  putting  out  Roots  ;  if  thefe  are  laid  down  in 
Autumn,  they  will  put  out  Roots  fufficient  to  remove 
by  the  following  Autumn ;  it  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
Cuttings,  but  this  is  a  tedious  Method,  as  they  are  feldom 
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rooted  enough  to  tranfplant  in  lefs  than  2  Years.  When 
this'  is  prabtifed,  the  young  Shoots  of  the  former  Year 
fhould  be  cut  off,  with  a  fmall  Piece  of  the  old  Wood 
at  the  Bottom,  in  the  Spring,  and  planted  in  Pots  filled 
with  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
covering  the  Pots  with  Glaffes,  which  fhould  be  clofe 
flopped  down  to  exclude  the  external  Air;  they  fhould  be 
pretty  well  watered  at  the  Time  they  are  planted,  but 
afterward  they  will  require  but  little  Wet ;  the  Glaffes 
over  them  fhould  be  covered  every  Day  with  Mats,  to 
fereen  the  Cuttings  from  the  Sun  during  the  Heat  of  the 
Day,  but  in  the  Morning  before  the  Sun  is  too  warm, 
and  in  the  Afternoon,  when  the  Sun  is  low,  they  fhould 
be  uncovered,  that  the  oblique  Rays  of  the  Sun  may 
raife  a  gentle  Warmth  under  the  Glaffes.  With  this 
Care  the  Cuttings  will  take  Root,  but  where  it  is  wanting, 
they  feldom  fucceed.  When  the  Cuttings,  or  Layers, 
are  rooted,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot, 
filled  with  foft  loamy  Soil,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root;  then  they  may  be  removed 
to  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  during 
the  Summer  Seafon  ;  and,  before  theFroflsof  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  they  mufl  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  and 
treated  as  other  Plants  of  that  Country,  giving  them 
but  little  Water  in  cold  Weather,  and  in  mild  Weather 
admitting  the  free  Air.  In  Summer  they  mufl  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  open  Air,  and  placed  in  a  fheltered  Si¬ 
tuation  with  other  exotick  Plants  ;  in  very  warm  Weather, 
they  mufl  be  watered  3  Times  a  Week*  but  it  mufl  not 
be  given  them  too  freely  at  any  Time.  When  the  Plants 
have  obtained  Strength,  they  will  produce  Flowers  and 
Fruit,  which  in  warm  Seaions  will  ripen  perfedily,  and 
if  the  Seeds  are  fovvn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  Pots, 
and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  the  Spring  following,  and  may  then  be 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner,  as  thofe  which  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  Cuttings  and  Layers. 

The  2d  Sort  is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  ifl,fo  mufl  have 
a  warmer  Place  in  the  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  and  fhould 
not  be  placed  abroad  fo  early,  in  the  Spring,  nor  fuffered  to 
remain  abroad  fo  late  in  the  Autumn,  but  if  the  Green- 
houfe  is  warm,  the  Plants  will  require  no  additional  Heat. 
This  may  be  propagated  by  Layers,  and  Cuttings  as  the 
firfl,  and  requires  the  fame  Care,  for  the  Cuttings  are 
with  Difficulty  made  to  root ;  nor  will  the  Branches  which 
are  laid,  put  out  Roots  in  lefs  than  a  Year,  and  if  thefe  are 
not  young  Shoots,  they  will  not  take  Root.  As  this  Sort 
does  not  produce  Seeds  in  England ,  it  can  be  only  propa¬ 
gated  by  Layers  and  Cuttings,  which  being  difficult  to 
root,  occafions  its  fcarcity  in  Europe. 

The  3d  Sort  is  yet  more  rare  than  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  is  with  greater  Difficulty  propagated,  for  the 
Layings  and  Cuttings  are  commonly  2  Years  before  they 
get  Roots  fufficient  to  remove,  and  as  it  never  produce! 
Seeds  here,  it  can  be  no  other  Way  propagated  ;  this 
is  alfo  tenderer  than  either  of  the  other  Sorts,  fo  re¬ 
quires -a  moderate  Degree  of  Heat  in  Winter,  for  with¬ 
out  fome  artificial  Warmth,  it  will  not  live  through 
the  Winters  in  England.  In  the  Middle  of  Summer  the 
Plants  may  be  placed  abroad  in  a  warm  Situation,  but  they 
mufl  be  removed  into  Shelter  early  in  the  Autumn,  before 
the  cold  Nights  come  on,  otherwife  they  will  receive  a 
Check,  which  they  will  not  recover  in  Winter ;  during  th« 
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Summer  Scafon  they  fhould  be  gently  watered  3  Times 
a  Week  in  dry  Weather,  but  in  Winter  they  will  require 
but  little  Water. 

The  4th  Sort  is  much  more  impatient  of  Cold  than 
either  of  the  other,  being  a  Native  of  a  warmer  Coun¬ 
try.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mud  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Country  where  it  grows  naturally,  for  it 
docs  not  produce  any  here.  Thefe  do  not  grow  the  firft 
Year,  fo  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  where  they  may  remain  all  the  Summer;  and  in 
Autumn  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  and 
plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed;  there  they  may  remain  till 
Spring,  when  they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  Stove,  and 
plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the 
Plants.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with 
a  foft  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  again, 
being  careful  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun,  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  muff:  be  treated  as  o- 
ther  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Country,  always  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  the  'Fan  Bed  ;  and  in  Winter  they  muft 
have  a  temperate  Warmth,  otherwife  they  will  not  live 
here. 

All  the  Sorts  delight  in  a  foft,  gentle,  loamy  Soil,  not 
over  ft  iff,  fo  as  to  detain  the  Wet ;  nor  fhould  the  Soil 
be  too  light,  for  in  fuch  they  will  not  thrive  They  re¬ 
tain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,  fo  make  a  good  Appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Winter  Seafon,  their  Leaves  being  remark¬ 
ably  ftiff  and  of  a  fine  green,  efpecially  the  firft  Sort, 
whofe  Fruit  ripens  in  Winter,  which  when  it  is  in  Plenty 
on  the  Plants,  affords  an  agreeable  Variety. 

MAYS.  See  Zea. 

MEADIA.  Catejb.  Dodctalheon.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  1  3. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fmall  lnvolucrum  of  many  Leaves,  in  which 
are  many  Flowers.  7 he  Flower  bath  a  permanent  Empale- 
ment  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into  5  long  reflexed  Segments.  The 
Flower  hath  one  Petal ,  cut  into  5  Patts ,  whofe  Tube  is 
Jhorter  than  the  Empalement ,  and  the  Limb  is  reflexed  back¬ 
ward.  It  hath  5  floor t  obtufe  Stamina  fitting  in  the  Tube, 
terminated  by  Arrow-pointed  Stigmas,  connected  into  a 
Beak ,  with  a  conical  Germen  fupporting  a  flender  Style  longer 
than  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Em¬ 
palement  becomes  an  oblong  oval Capjule  with  one  Cell,  open¬ 
ing  at  the  Top,  and  filed  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Mark 
Catefby,  F.  R.  S.  in  Honour  of  the  late  Dr.  Mead ;  who 
was  a  generous  Encourager  of  every  ufeful  Branch  of 
Science;  but  being  no  great  Botanift,  Dr.  Linn ce us  was 
unwilling  any  Plant  fhould  bear  his  Name,  fo  he  has  al¬ 
tered  it  to  that  of  Dodecatheon,  which  was  a  Title  appli¬ 
ed  by  Pliny  to  a  Species  of  Primrofe  with  a  yellow  Root, 
and  Leaves  like  the  Garden  Lettuce. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Meadia.  Catejb.  Hfl.  Carol.  App.  I.  Tab.  1.  This 
is  the  Auricula  ufli  Virginiana ,  floribus  boraginis  inflar 
roflratis,  cyclaminvm  more  reflexis.  Fluk.  Aim.  Bear’s 
ear  of  Virginia ,  whofe  Flower  has  a  Beak  like  that  of 
Borage,  and  reflexed  like  thofe  of  Sowbread. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  other 
Parts  of  North  America,  from  whence  it  was  fent  by 
M  r.  Baniflcr,  many  Years  fmee  Gardener  to  Dr.  Comp- 
V01.  II. 
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ton,  Lord  Bifhop  of  London ,  in  whofe  curious  Garden 
I  firft  faw  this  Plant  growing  in  the  Year  1709,  after 
which  the  Plant  was  for  feveral  Years  loft  in  England,  till 
within  a  few  Years  paft,  when  it  was  again  obtained  from 
America,  and  has  been  propagated  in  Plenty.  It  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  from  which  comes  out  feveral  long  fmooth 
Leaves  in  the  Spring,  which  are  near  fix  Inches  long,  ' 
and  two  and  a  Half  broad  ;  at  firft  Handing  ere£t,  hut  af¬ 
terward  they  fpread  on  the  Ground,  efpecially  if  the  Plants 
are  much  expofed  to  the  Sun  ;  from  between  thefe  Leaves 
arife  7,  3,  or  4  Stalks,  in  Proportion  to  the  Strength  of 
the  Roots ;  thefe  rife  8  or  9  Inches  high,  they  are 
fmooth,  naked,  and  terminated  by  an  Umbel  of  Flowers, 
under  which  is  fituated  the  many  leaved  lnvolucrum 
Each  Flower  is  fuftained  by  a  pretty  long  flender  Foot 
Stalk  which  is  recurved,  fo  that  the  Flower  hangs 
downward.  1  he  Flower  has  hut  one  Petal,  which  is 
deeply  cut  into  5  Spear-fhaped  Segments,  which  are  re- 
flexed  upward  like  the  Flowers  of  Cyclamen  or  Sow¬ 
bread  ;  the  Stamina,  which  are  5  in  Number,  are  fhort, 
and  fit  in  the  Tube  of  the  Flower,  having  5  Arrow- 
pointed  Summits,  which  are  connected  together  round 
the  Style,  forming  a  Sort  of  Beak.  The  Flowers  are 
purple,  inclining  to  a  Peach  Bloflom  Colour,  and  have 
an  oblong  Germen  fituated  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube, 
which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Capfule  inclofed  by  the 
Empalement,  with  the  permanent  Style  on  its  Apex, 
which,  when  ripe,  opens  at  the  Top  to  let  out  the  Seeds, 
which  are  faftened  round  the  Style.  This  Plant  flowers 
the  Beginning  of  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July,  foon 
after  which  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  decay,  fo  that  the 
Roots  remain  inactive  till  the  following  Spring. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  the  Roots 
put  out  freely  when  they  are  in  a  loofe  moift  Soil  and  a 
fhady  Situation  ;  the  beft  Time  to  remove  the  Roots, 
and  take  away  the  Offsets,  is  in  Augujl,  after  the  Leaves 
and  Stalks  are  decayed,  that  they  may  be  fixed  well  in 
their  new  Situation,  -  before  the  Frofi:  comes  on.  It  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  the  Plants  generally 
produce  in  Plenty  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  fhady  moift  Border,  or  in 
Pots  which  fhould  be  placed  in  the  Shade  ;  in  Spring  the 
Plants  will  come  up,  and  muff:  then  he  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  they  muff  he  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water  ;  nor  fhould  they  he  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  Sun,  for  while  the  Plants  are  young,  they 
are  very  impatient  of  Heat,  fo  that  I  have  known  great 
Numbers  of  them  deffroyed  in  2  or  3  Days,  which  were 
growing  to  the  full  Sun.  Thefe  young  Plants  fhould  not 
be  tranfplanted  till  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  then  they 
may  be  carefully  taken  up  and  planted  in  a  fhady  Border, 
where  the  Soil  is  loofe  and  moift,  at  about  8  Inches  Dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  which  will  be  Room  enough  for 
them  to  grow  one  Year,  by  which  Time  they  will  be 
ftrong  enough  to  produce  Flowers,  fo  may  then  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  fhady  Borders  in  the  Flower  Garden,  where 
they  are  very  ornamental  during  the  Continuance  of 
their  Flowers. 

At  the  firft  many  fuppofed  this  Plant  to  be  tender,  fo 
planted  it  in  warm  Situations  and  nurfed  it  too  much, 
whereby  the  Plants  were  often  killed,  but  by  Experience 
it  is  found  to  be  fo  hardy,  as  not  to  be  hurt  by  the 
fever  eft  Cold  of  this  Country ;  but  it  will  not  thrive 
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In  a  very  dry  Soil,  or  where  greatly  expofed  to  the 
Sun. 

MEADOW. 

Under  the  general  Title  of  Meadow,  is  commonly 
comprehended  all  Padure  Land,  or  at  lead:  all  Grafs 
Land,  which  is  mown  for  Hay  ;  but  I  choofe  rather  to 
didinguifh  fuch  Land  only  by  this  Appellation,  which  is 
fo  low,  as  to  be  too  moid  for  Cattle  to  graze  upon  in 
Winter,  being  generally  too  wet  to  admit  heavy  Cattle, 
without  poaching  and  fpoiling  the  Sward  ;  and  thofe  Grafs 
Lands  which  are  drier,  I  fhall  didinguifh  by  the  Title  of 
Padure. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Meadows  in  England,  one  of 
which  is  (filed  Water  Meadows,  and  the  other  are  (Imply 
called  Meadows. 

Water  Meadows  are  thofe  which  lie  contiguous  to  Ri¬ 
vers  or  Brooks,  from  whence  the  Water  can  be  convey¬ 
ed  to  overflow  the  Grafs  at  Pleafure.  Of  thefe  there  are 
large  Tradls  in  feveral  Parts  of  England,  which,  it  fkil- 
fuliv  managed,  would  become  much  more  profitable  to 
their  Owners,  than  they  are  at  prefent,  as  hath  been  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  in  another  Place  ;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  abfurd  than  the  common  Practice  of  flowing  thefe 
low  Grounds  all  the  Winter,  whereby  the  Roots  of  ail 
the  fweeted  Kinds  of  Grafs  are  dedroyed,  and  only  fuch 
Gralfes  left  as  are  Natives  of  Marfhes,  which  are  coarfe 
and  four  :  If  People  were  curious  to  examine  the  Her¬ 
bage  of  thefe  Water  Meadows,  they  would  find  them 
eompofed  of  bad  Weeds,  fuch  as  grow  by  the  Sides  of  Ri¬ 
vers,  Brooks,  and  Ditches,  of  which  the  feveral  Sorts  of 
Docks  make  no  fmall  Share  ;  and  although  many  of  thefe 
Meadows  produce  a  great  Burden  of  what  the  Country 
People  call  Hay,  yet  this  is  only  fit  for  Cows,  Cart  Hor- 
fes,  and  other  Animals,  which,  by  hard  Labour  and  Hun¬ 
ger,  are  driven  to  eat  it ;  for  Horfes  which  have  been  ac- 
cudomed  to  feed  on  good  Hay,  will  darve  before  they  will 
touch  it :  And  after  the  Grafs  is  mown  off  thefe  Mea¬ 
dows,  and  Cattle  turned  in  to  graze  upon  them,  how 
common  is  it  to  fee  the  Land  almoft  covered  with  thefe 
rank  Weeds,  which  the  Cattle  never  will  eat  !  this  muff 
always  be  the  Condition  of  Meadows,  where  Water  is 
let  over  them  in  Autumn  and  Winter  ;  for,  as  the  Sides 
of  Rivers  and  Brooks  every  where  abound  with  rank 
Weeds,  whofe  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn  ;  they  falling  into 
the  Water,  are  carried  by  the  Stream,  and  depofited 
on  the  flowed  Land,  where  they  grow  and  fill  the 
Ground  in  every  Part  ;  but  fo  incurious  are  the  Genera¬ 
lity  of  Farmers  in  this  Refpedl,  that  if  the  Ground  is 
but  well  covered,  they  care  not  with  what,  few  of  them 
taking  any  Pains  to  weed  or  clean  their  Failures. 

The  Method  I  propofed  for  thefe  Meadows  is,  ne¬ 
ver  to  flow  them  till  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  March , 
excepting  once  or  twice  in  Winter,  when  there  may 
happen  Floods,  which  may  bring  down  a  great  Share  of 
Soil  from  the  upper  Lands,  at  which  Times  it  will  be  of 
great  Service  to  let  Water  upon  the  Meadows,  that 
the  Soil  may  fettle  there  ;  but  the  fooner  the  Wet  is 
drained  off  when  this  is  lodged,  the  greater  Advantage 
the  Meadows  will  receive  by  it;  but  from  the  End  of 
March  to  the  Middle  of  May,  by  frequently  letting  on 
the  Water,  the  Growth  of  the  Grafs  will  be  greatly  en¬ 
couraged,  and  at  this  Seafon  there  will  be  no  Danger  of 
deilroying  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs ;  after  the  Hay  is  car- 
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ried  off  the  Ground,  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  it 
will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Grafs,  if  the  Meadows 
are  flowed  again  ;  but  when  this  is  praclifed,  no  Cattle 
fhould  be  turned  into  the  Meadows,  till  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  is  become  firm  enough  to  bear  their  Weight  with¬ 
out  poaching  the  Land,  otherwife  the  Grafs  will  fuffer 
more  from  the  treading  of  the  Cattle,  than  it  will  receive 
Benefit  by  the  flowing  ;  but  thefe  are  Things  which  the 
Country  People  feldom  regard,  fo  thefe  Meadows  are  ge¬ 
nerally  very  unfightly,  and  rendered  lefs  profitable. 

J  would  alfo  recommend  the  weeding  thefe  Meadows 
twice  a  Year  ;  firff  in  April,  and  again  in  Oftober  ;  at  which 
Times  if  they  Roots  of  Docks,  and  all  bad  Weeds  are  cut 
up  with  a  Spaddle,  the  Meadows  will  foon  be  cleared  of 
this  '1  rumpery,  and  the  Herbage  greatly  improved. 

Another  great  Improvement  of  thefe  Lands  might  be 
procured  by  rolling  them  with  a  heavy  Roller,  in  Spring 
and  Autumn.  This  will  prefs  the  Surface  even,  whereby 
it  may  be  mown  much  clofer,  and  it  will  alfo  fweeten  the 
Grafs  ;  -and  this  Piece  of  Huibandry  is  of  more  Service 
to  Failures,  than  mod  People  are  aware  of. 

As  to  thofe  Meadows  which  cannot  be  flowed,  there 
fhould  be  the  fame  Care  taken  to  weed  and  roll  them,  as 
diredled  for  the  Water  Meadows;  as  alfo  never  to  let 
heavy  Cattle  graze  upon  them  in  Winter  when  they  are 
wet ;  for  the  Cattle  will  then  poach  them,  and  greatly 
injure  the  Grafs  ;  therefore  thefe  fhould  be  fed  down  as 
clofe  as  poflible  in  Autumn,  before  the  heavy  Rains  fall 
to  render  the  Ground  foft ;  and  thofe  Failures  u'hich  are 
drier,  may  be  kept  to  fupply  the  Want  of  thefe  in  Win¬ 
ter  ;  where  there  are  not  Cattle  enough  to  eat  down  the 
Grafs  in  Time,  it  will  be  much  better  to  cut  off  what  is 
left,  than  to  fuffer  it  to  rot  upon  the  Ground,  for  that 
will  prevent  the  Grafs  from  fliooting  early  in  the  Spring  ; 
but  where  People  have  not  Cattle  enough  of  their  own  to 
eat  down  the  Grafs  in  Time,  they  had  much  better  take 
in  fome  of  their  Neighbours,  than  fuffer  their  Fog  (as  it 
is  called)  to  remain  all  the  Winter.  When  thefe  Mea¬ 
dows  are  fed  in  Autumn,  the  greater  Variety  of  Animals 
are  turned  in,  the  clofer  they  will  eat  the  Grafs  ;  and  I 
am  fully  convinced,  the  clofer  it  is  eaten,  the  better  the 
Grafs  will  come  up  the  following  Spring  ;  therefore,  if 
during  the  Time  while  the  Cattle  are  feeding,  the  Mea¬ 
dows  are  well  rolled,  the  Animals  will  eat  the  Grafs 
much  clofer,  than  they  otherwife  would. 

Thofe  Perfons  who  are  bed  (killed  in  this  Part  of  Huf- 
bandry,  always  drefs  their  Meadows  every  other,  or  at 
lead  every  third  Year,  without  which  it  is  in  vain  to  ex¬ 
pert  a  good  Crop  of  Hay ;  but  the  Generality  of  Farmers 
are  fo  much  didrefled  for  Dreffing  to  fupply  their  Corn 
Land,  as  not  to  have  any  to  fpare  for  their  Meadows,  fo 
they  are  content  with  what  the  Land  will  naturally  pro¬ 
duce,  rather  than  take  any  Part  of  their  Manure  from> 
their  arable  Ground  ;  but  this  is  a  very  imprudent  Piece 
of  Hufbandry,  for  if  Lane  is  to  be  annually  mowed  for- 
Hay,  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  it  will  produce  a  good  Crop 
long,  unlefs  proper  Dreffings  are  allowed  it  ?  And  when-. 
Ground  is  once  beggared  for  Want  of  Manure,  it  will  be 
fome  Years  before  it-  can  be  recovered  again  ;  but  I  fhall 
referve  what  is  further  neceffary  on  this  Subjebl,  to  be 
fully  treated  under  the  Article  of  Pajlure. 

MEADOW  SAFFRON.  See  Colchicum. 
MEDEQLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  411. 
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The  Characters  are, 

’The  Flower  has  no  Empale  went  ;  it  hath  fix  oblong  oval 
Petals  ■which  are  equal ,  fprecicl  open,  and  turn  backward  ; 
and  fix  Awl- fhaped  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petal ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  incumbent  Summits  ;  and  3  corniculated  Ger- 
men  terminating  the  Style ,  crowned  by  thick  recurved  Stig¬ 
mas.  <The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  trifid 
Berry  with  3  Cells,  each  containing  one  Pleat  t-fheped  Seed. 
The  Species  are, 

1.  MedkoLA  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  alter nis,  caule 
Jeandente.  Medeola  with  oval,  Spear- fhaped,  alternate 

Leaves,  and  a  climbing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Afparagus 
Africanus,  fcandens,  myrti  folio.  Ho't.  Piff.  17.  Climb¬ 
ing  African  Afparagus,  with  a  Myrtle  Leaf. 

2.  Mr.DF.01.  a  foliis  lanceolatis  allernis,  caule fcandente. 
Medeola  with  Spear-fhaped  alternate  Leaves,  and  a 
climbing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Afparagus  Africanus,  fcan¬ 
dens,  myrti  folio  angufhore.  Hort.  Piff.  17.  Climbing 
African  Afparagus,  with  a  narrower  Myrtle  Leaf. 

3.  Mr.DF.OLA  fliis  verticillatis,  ramis  aculeatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  339.  Medeola  with  Leaves  growing  in  Whorls 
and  prickly  Branches.  This  is  the  Fruticulus  foliis  rufei 
Jlellatis.  Hort.  Elth.  148.  Tab.  123.  A  fmall  Shrub 
with  Butchers  Broom  Leaves  placed  Star  Fafhion. 

4.  Medeola  foliis  verticillatis,  ramis  inermibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  339.  Medeola  with  Leaves  growing  in  Whorls 
and  fmooth  Branches.  This  is  the  Lilium  five  martagon 
puft Hum,  foribus  minutiffime  herbaceis.  Pink.  Aim.  40 1. 
Lily  or  little  Martagon,  with  Flowers  not  very- 
herbaceous. 

The  lft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  hath  a  tuberofe  Root,  compofed  of  feveral 
Dugs  or  oblong  Knobs,  which  unite  together  at  the 
Top,  from  which  arife  2  or  3  ftiff  Stalks,  which  divide 
into  a  great  Number  of  Branches,  rifing  4  or  5  Feet 
high,  if  they  meet  with  any  neighbouring  Support,  to 
which  they  can  fallen,  otherwife  they  fall  to  the  Ground  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  ending 
in  acute  Points,  placed  alternately,  and  fitting  clofe  to 
the  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  on  their  under  Side, 
and  dark  on  their  upper.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  fometimes  fingly,  and  at  others 
there  are  2  upon  a  {lender  fhort  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  have 
6  oblong  equal  Petals  which  fpread  open,  of  a  dull 
white  Colour  ;  within  thefe  are  ranged  6  Stamina, 
as  long  as  the  Petals,  terminated  by  incumbent  Sum¬ 
mits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  Germen  with  3 
Horns,  fitting  on  a  fhort  Style,  and  crowned  by  3  thick 
recurved  Stigmas  ;  the  Germen  turns  to  a  roundifh 
Berry  with  3  Cells,  each  containing  one  Heart-fhaped 
Seed.  It  flowers  the  Beginning  of  Winter,  and  the  Seeds 
are  ripe  in  Spring 

The  2d  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  hath  a 
Root  like  the  ift,  but  the  Stalks  are  not  fo  ftrong  ;  they 
climb  higher,  but  do  not  branch  fo  much  ;  the  Leaves 
are  much  longer,  narrower,  and  of  a  grayifh  Colour. 
The  Flowers  come  from  the  S.de  of  the  Branches,  2 
or  3  on  each  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous 
white  Colour,  fhaped  like  the  former  Sort,  and  appear 
about  the  fame  Time,  but  this  has  not  produced  any 
Fruit  here.  Thefe  are  undoubtedly  diftinft  Species,  for 
they  never  vary  when  railed  from  Seeds. 
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Both  thefe  Sorts  propagate  freely  by  Offsets  from  the 
Roots,  fo  that  when  they  are  once  obtained,  there  will 
he  no  Neceflity  of  fowing  their  Seeds,  which  common¬ 
ly  lie  a  Year  in  the  Ground,  and  the  Plants  will  not  be 
ftrong  enough  to  flower  in  lefs  than  2  Years  more, 
whereas  the  Offsets  will  flower  the  following  Seafon. 
The  Time  for  tranfplanting  and  parting  the  Roots  is  in 
July,  when  their  Stalks  are  entirely  decayed,  for  they 
begin  to  fhoot  toward  the  End  of  Augufl ,  keep  growing 
all  the  Winter,  and  decay  in  Spring.  Thefe  Roots 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  good  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den  Earth,  and  may  remain  in  the  open  Air  till  there  is 
Danger  of  Froft,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into 
Shelter,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  open  Air;  but  if  placed  in  a  warm  Green- 
houfe,  they  will  thrive  and  flower  very  well,  but  they  do 
not  produce  Fruit  unlefs  they  have  fome  Heat  in  Winter  ; 
therefore  where  that  is  defired,  the  Plants  fhould  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  Stove  kept  to  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth. 
During  Winter,  when  the  Plants  are  in  Vigour,  they 
fhould  be  frequently,  but  gently  watered  ;  but  when  the 
Stalks  begin  to  decay,  they  muft  have  very  little  Wet, 
for  much  Moifture  will  rot  them  while  in  an  inactive 
State  ;  during  which  Time,  if  the  Pots  are  placed  where 
they  have  onlj  the  Morning  Sun,  they  will  require  no 
Water  ;  but  when  they  begin  to  fhoot  out  their  Stalks, 
they  fhould  be  removed  to  a  warmer  Situation,  and  fhould 
then  be  gently  watered. 

The  Flowers  of  thefe  Plants  make  no  great  Appear¬ 
ance,  fo  the  Plants  are  not  preferved  for  their  Beauty  ; 
but  as  the  Stalks  are  climbing,  and  their  Leaves  in  full 
Vigour  in  Winter,  during  that  Seafon,  they  add  to  the 
Variety  in  the  Green-houfe. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wefl-Itidies ,  the 
late  Dr.  Houfloun  found  it  near  the  Plavannab ,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Millar  gathered  it  in  the  Ifle  of  Tobago ,  where 
it  was  growing  in  Plenty.  This  is  a  very  low  Shrub, 
feldom  rifing  more  than  3  Feet  high  in  its  native  Soil  ; 
the  Stalks  are  herbaceous  like  thofe  of  Butchers  Broom, 
and  divide  upward  into  feveral  Branches  garnifhed  with 
ffifF  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Spines  ;  they  are  like 
thofe  of  the  Butchers  Broom,  but  are  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower  ;  thefe  Hand  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  there 
are  9,  11,  or  more,  at  each  Joint.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  juft  under  the  Leaves,  fometimes  fingly, 
at  others  there  are  two,  which  come  out  from  the 
fame  Joint  ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour, 
having  fix  oblong  pointed  Petals,  with  fix  Stamina  not 
fo  long  as  the  Petals,  and  a  roundifh  Germen  which  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  an  oval  Berry  with  three  Cells,  each 
having  one  Heart  fhaped  Seed. 

This  Plant  is  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  unlefs  placed  in  a  Bark  Stove.  It  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  Bark  Bed,  where  they  may  remain  all  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  for  the  Plants  feldom  come  up  the  firft  Year ;  in 
Autumn  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove, 
to  remain  till  the  following  Spring,  when  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up 
the  Plants ;  but  as  thefe  are  very  flow  in  their  Growth, 
fo  they  will  not  be  fit  to  tranfplant  till  the  following 
Spring,  when  they  may  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
Pot  filled  with  light  fandy  Farth,  and  plunged  into  a 
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frtfh  hot  Bed,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  are 
new  rooted,  after  which  they  mu  ft  be  treated  as  other 
tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Country. 

The  Plants  raifed  from  the  Seeds  here,  did  not  rife 
above  a  Foot  high  in  five  Years,  fo  flow  were  they  in 
Growth,  though  they  always  appeared  heal  thy. 

'I  he  4th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America  ;  it  is  by 
Dr.  Linrusus  joined  to  this  Genus,  in  which  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  him  ;  though,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  Charac¬ 
ters  do  not  exa&ly  agree  with  the  other,  for  the  F'lower 
is  either  polypetalous,  or  is  cut  into  many  Segments,  and 
has  but  5  Stamina  ;  it  being  home  Years  fince  I  faw  the 
Flowers,  I  cannot  be  very  certain  if  I  am  right.  'This 
hath  a  fmall  fcaly  Root,  from  which  arifes  a  fingle  Stalk 
about  8  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  one  Whorl  of  Leaves 
at  a  fmall  Diftance  from  the  Ground,  and  at  the  Top 
there  are  2  Leaves  ftanding  oppofite  ;  between  thefe  come 
out  3  flender  Foot  Stalks  which  turn  downward,  each  fuf- 
tainingone  pale  herbaceous  Flower,  with  a  purple  Pointal. 
It  flowers  in  June ,  but  I  have  not  leen  any  Fruit  upon  it. 

This  Plant  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  Air, 
but  does  not  propagate  fall  here,  as  it  produces  no  Seeds, 
fo  can  only  be  increafed  by  Offsets. 

MEDIC  A.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  410.  Tab.  231.  Me- 
dicago.  Tourn.  Injl.  412.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  805.  Ale- 
dick,  or  La  Lucerne. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Floiver  hath  a  Bell-Jhaped  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
cut  into  5  equal  acute  Points.  The  Flower  is  of  the  But¬ 
terfly  Kind  ;  the  Standard  is  oval ,  entire ,  and  the  Border 
reflexed ;  the  two  Wings  are  oblong ,  oval,  and  fixed  /  y  an 
Appendix  to  the  Keel ;  the  Keel  is  oblong ,  bifid ,  obtuje ,  and 
re  flexed  toward  the  Standard.  It  has  10  Stamina,  9  of 
which  are  joined  almojl  to  their  Tops  ;  the  other  is  fingle, 
they  are  terminated  by  fmall  Summits.  It  hath  an  oblong  com- 
prejfedGermen  which  is  incurved,  fitting  on  a  Jhort  Style,  and 
terminated  by  a  fmall  Stigma  ;  this  and  the  Stamina,  are  in¬ 
volved  by  the  Keel  and  Standard.  The  Germcn  turns  to  a  cotn- 
preffedMoon JbapedPod ,  inclofing  fever alKidney-Jhaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Medica  major,  erect  i or,  floribus  pur  pur  afeent  this. 
J.  B.  2.  382.  Greater  upright  Medick  with  purplifh 
Flowers,  commonly  called  l  a  Lucerne,  and  by  the 
French,  Burgundy  Flay. 

2.  Medica  fylvefiris,  floribus  croceis.  J.  B.  2.  383. 
Wild  Medick  with  Saffron- coloured  Flowers. 

3.  Medica  caule  herbaceo  procumbente,  fotiis  ternatis, 
Jcguminibus  ciliato-dcntatis.  Medick  with  an  herbaceous 
trailing  Stalk,  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  Pods  which  have 
hairy  Indentures.  Medicago  annua,  trijolii  facie.  Tourn. 
Inf.  Annual  Medicago  with  the  Appearance  of  Trefoil. 

4.  Medica  caule  herbaceo  procumbente, foliis  pi  nnatis, 
leguminibus  ciliato-dcntatis.  Medick  with  a  trailing  her¬ 
baceous  Stalk,  winged  Leaves,  and  Pods  having  hairy 
Indentures.  Medicago  vulnerarice  facie  Hfpanica.  Tourn. 
Spcrnijb  Medicago  with  the  Appearance  cf  Ladies  Finger. 

5.  Medica  caule  herbaceo  profirato,  foliis  ternatis ,  Jo- 
I'tohs  cuneiformibus  fuperne  ferratts ,  leguminibus  margine 
integerrimis.  Medick  with  a  proftrate  herbaceous  Stalk, 
trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  Wedge-fhaped  and 
fawed  at  the  1'op,  and  the  Borders  of  the  Pods  entire. 
This  is  the  Medicago  Italica,  annua,  maritima,  trijolia, 
poly  car pos,  frutlu  torofo  non  fpinofo.  Mitchel.  Hcrt.  Fifj. 
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Annual  Italian  maritime  Medicago  with  trifoliate  Leaves, 
and  bearing  much  Fruit,  thick  and  without  Spines. 

6.  Medica  caule  herbaceo  profirato,  pedunculis  race- 
tn  fits,  leguminibus  lunatis.  Medick  with  a  proftrate  her¬ 
baceous  Stalk,  branching  Foot  Stalks,  and  Moon-fhaped 
Pods.  This  is  the  Medica  fiavo  fore.  Clvfi.  FUJI.  2.  p. 
243.  Medick  with  a  yellow-ifh  Flower. 

7.  Medica  caule  herbaceo  profirato,  foliis  radicalibus 
integerrimis ,  caulinis pinnatis,  leguminibus  dentatis.  Ale- 
dick  with  a  proftrate  herbaceous  Stalk,  the  Bottom 
Leaves  entire,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  winged,  and  indent¬ 
ed  Feds.  Medicago  vulnerarice  facie  Cretica.  Tourn . 
Cretan  Medicago  with  the  Appearance  of  Ladies  Finger. 

8.  AIedica  foliis  ternatis,  foUolis  cuneiformibus ,  caule 
eredlo  arboreo.  Medick  with  trifoliate  Leaves  whofe 
Lobes  are  Wedge-fhaped,  and  an  ere£t  Tree-like  Stalk. 
Medicago  trifolia,  Jrutefcens,  incana.  Tourn.  Shrubby, 
hoary,  three  leaved  Medicago,  or  the  Cytifus  Virgilii. 

The  firft  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual 
Stalk,  which  rifes  near  3  Feet  high  in  good  Land  ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  whofe 
Lobes  are  Spear-fhaped,  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long, 
and  half  an  Inch  broad,  fawed  toward  their  Top,  of  a 
deep  green,  and  placed  alternately  on  the  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  Spikes,  from  2  to  near  3  Inches  in 
Length,  ftanding  on  naked  Foot  Stalks  2  Inches  long, 
riling  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk;  they  are  of  the 
Pea  Bloom  or  Butterfly  Kind,  of  a  fine  purple  Colour  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  com  prefled  Aloon-fhaped  Pods, 
which  contain  feveral  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

There  are  the  following  Varieties  of  this  Plant : 

One  with  Violet-coloured  Flowers.  • 

Another  with  yellow  Flowers. 

A  third  with  yellow  and  Violet  Flowers  mixed. 

And  a  fourth  with  variegated  Flowers. 

Thefe  Variations  of  their  Flowers  have  accidentally 
rifen  from  Seed,  therefore  are  not  to  be  fuppofed  diffe¬ 
rent  Plants  ;  yet  thofe  with  the  yellow  and  variegated 
Flowers  are  never  fo  ffrong  as  thofe  with  purple,  fo  are 
lefs  profitable  to  the  Cultivators. 

This  Plant  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  origi¬ 
nally  from  Media,  and  from  thence  had  it3  Name  Me- 
d'.ca  :  It  is  by  the  Spaniards  called  Alfafia  ;  by  the  French, 
La  Lucerne ,  and  Grande  Trefle  ;  and  by  feveral  Botanick 
W  riters  Fcenum  Burgtindiacum,  i.  e.  Burgundian  Hay. 
There  is  little  Room  to  doubt  of  this  being  the  Medica 
of  Virgil,  Columella,  Palladius ,  and  other  ancient  Wri¬ 
ters  of  Hufbandry,  who  have  not  been  wanting  to  extol 
the  Goodnefs  of  this  Fodder,  and  have  given  Direction  for 
the  Cultivation  of  it  in  thofe  Countries  where  they  lived. 

But  notwithffanding  it  was  fo  much  commended  by 
the  Ancients,  and  hath  been  cultivated  to  fo  good  Pur- 
pofe  by  our  Neighbours  in  France  and  Switzerland  for 
many  Years,  it  hath  not  as  yet  found  fo  good  Recep¬ 
tion  in  our  Country  as  could  be  wifhed,  nor  is  it  culti¬ 
vated  in  any  confiderable  Quantity  ;  though  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  it  will  fucceed  as  well  in  England  as  in  either  of 
the  before-mentioned  Countries,  being  extremely  har-~ 
dy,  and  refifting  the  fevereft  Cold  of  our  Climate  :  As  a 
Proof  of  this,  I  muft  beg  Leave  to  mention,  that  the 
Seeds  which  have  happened  to  be  feattered  upon  the 
Ground  in  Autumn,  have  come  up,  and  the  Plants  have 
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ndured  the  Cold  of  a  fevere  Winter,  and  made  very 
ftrong  Plants. 

About  the  Year  1650,  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  Were 
brought  over  from  Frar.ce,  and  town  in  England  ;  but 
whether  for  want  of  Skill  in  its  Culture,  whereby  it  did 
not  fucceed,  or  that  the  People  were  fo  fond  of  going  on 
in  their  old  beaten  Road,  as  not  to  try  the  Experiment, 
whether  it  would  fucceed  here  or  not,  was  the  Occafion 
of  its  being  entirely  negle6led  in  England,  I  cannot  fay, 
but  it  is  very  certain  that  is  was  negle£led  many  Years, 
fo  as  to  be  aimed:  forgotten.  However  I  hope,  betore  I 
quit  this  Article,  to  give  fuch  Dire6tions  for  its  Culture, 
as  will  encourage  the  People  of  England  to  make  farther 
Trial  cf  this  valuable  Plant,  which  grows  in  the  greateft 
Heat,  and  alfo  in  very  cold  Countries,  with  this  Diffe¬ 
rence  only,  that  in  very  hot  Countries,  fuch  as  the  Spa- 
n  'tjh  IVeji-lndiis ,  Ac.  where  it  is  the  Chief  Fodder  for 
their  Cattle,  they  cut  it  every  Week,  whereas  in  cold 
Countries  it  is  feldom  cut  oftner  than  3  or  4  Times  a 
Year.  And  it  is  very  likely,  that  this  Plant  will  be  of 
great  Service  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Barbadoes ,  Jamaica, 
and  the  other  hot  Iflar.ds  in  the  IVeJl  Indies,  where  one 
of  the  greateft  Things  they  want  is  Fodder  for  their  Cat¬ 
tle  ;  fince  by  the  Account  given  of  this  Plant  "by  Fere 
Feuillee,  it  thrives  exceedingly  in  the Spantjb  Wejl-Indies, 
particularly  about  Lima,  where  they  cut  it  every  Week, 
and  fell  it  in  the  Market,  being  the  only  Fodder  cul¬ 
tivated  there. 

It  is  alfo  very  common  in  Languedoc,  Provence,  Dau- 
pbine,  and  all  over  the  "Banks  of  the  Robne,  where  it 
produces  abundantly,  and  may  be  mowed  5  or  6  Times 
a  Year.  Horfes,  Mules,  Oxen,  and  other  domeftick 
Cattle,  love  it  exceedingly  ;  but  above  all  when  it  is  green, 
if  they  are  permitted  to  feed  on  it,  and  eipecially  the 
black  Cattle,  which  will  feed  very  kindly  upon  the  dried 
Plant ;  the  Excefs  of  which  is,  by  many  People,  thought 
to  be  very  dangerous.;  but  it  is  faid  to  be  exceeding  good 
for  Milch  Cattle,  to  promote  their  Quantity  of  Milk; 
and  is  alfo  faid  to  agree  with  Horfes  the  beft  of  all, 
though  Sheep,  Goats,  and  moft:  other  Cattle,  will  feed 
upon  it,  efpeciallv  when  young. 

The  Dire&ions  given  by  all  thofe  who  have  written  of 
this  Plant  are  very  imperfeCt,  and  generally  fuch  as,  if 
praCfifed  in  this  Country,  will  be  found  entirely  wrong  ; 
for  moft  of  them  order  the  mixing  this  Seed  with  Oats 
or  Barley  (as  is  praCfifed  for  Clover  ;)  but  in  this  Way 
it  feldom  comes  up  well,  and  if  it  does,  will  draw  up  fo 
weak  by  growing  among  the  Corn,  as  not  to  be  reco¬ 
vered  under  a  whole  Year,  if  ever  it  can  be  brought  to 
its  ufual  Strength  again. 

Others  have  directed  it  to  be  fown  on  a  low  rich  modi 
Soil,  which  is  found  to  be  the  word:  next  to  a  Clay,  of 
any  for  this  Plant ;  in  both  which  the  Roots  will  rot 
in  Winter,  ind  in  a  Year  or  two  the  whole  Crop  will  be 
deftroyed. 

But  the  Soil  in  which  this  Plant  is  found  to  fucceed 
bed  in  this  Country  is,  a  light,  dry,  loofe,  Tandy  Land, 
which  fhould  be  well  ploughed  and  dreded,  and  the  Roots 
of  ail  noxious  Weeds,  fuch  as  Couch  Grafs,  &c.  def- 
troyed,  otherwife  thefe  will  overgrow  the  Plants  while 
young,  and  prevent  their  Progrefs. 

The  bed:  Time  to  fow  the  Seed  is  about  the  Middle 
of  April,  when  the  Weather  is  fettled  and  fair;  for  if 
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you  fow  it  when  the  Ground  is  very  wet,  or  in  a  rainy 
Seafon,  the  Seeds  will  burft  and  come  to  nothing  (as  is 
often  the  Cafe  with  feveral  of  the  leguminous  Plants)  ; 
therefore  you  fhould  always  obferve  to  fow  it  in  a  dry 
Seafon,  and  if  there  happens  fome  Rain  in  about  a  Week 
or  ten  Days  after  it  is  fown,  the  Plants  will  foon  ap¬ 
pear  above  Ground. 

But  the  Method  I  would  direCI  for  the  Towing  thefe 
Seeds,  is  as  follows:  After  having  well  ploughed  and 
harrowed  the  Land  very  fine,  you  fhould  make  a  Drill 
quite  acrofs  the  Ground  almod  half  an  Inch  deep,  into 
which  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fcattered  very  thin  ;  then  co¬ 
ver  them  over  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  thick,  or  fomewhat 
more,  with  the  Earth,  then  proceed  to  make  another 
Drill  about  a  Foot  and  a  Plalf  from  the  former,  fowing 
the  Seeds  therein  in  the  fame  Manner  as  before,  and  fo 
proceed  through  the  whole  fpot  of  the  Ground,  allowing 
the  fame  Difiance  between  Row  and  Row,  and  fcatter 
the  Seeds  very  thin  in  the  Drills.  In  this  Manner,  an 
Acre  of  Land  will  require  about  6  Pounds  of  Seeds  ; 
for  when  it  is  fown  thicker,  if  the  Seed  grows  well, 
the  Plants  will  be  fo  clofe  as  to  fpoil  each  other  in  a 
Year  cr  two,  the  Heads  of  them  growing  to  a  confider- 
able  Size,  as  will  alfo  the  Roots,  provided  they  have 
Room.  I  have  meafured  the  Crown  of  one  Root, 
which  was  in  my  Poffeflion,  18  Inches  Diameter  ;  from 
which  I  cut  near  400  Shoots  at  one  Time,  which  is  an 
extraordinary  Increafe,  and  this  upon  a  poor  dry  gravelly 
Soil  which  had  not  been  dunged  for  many  Years,  but 
the  Roots  was  at  leaft  ten  Years  old;  fo  that  if  this 
Crop,  be  well  cultivated  it  will  continue  many  Years,  and 
be  equally  good  as  when  it  was  firfi  fown  ;  for  the  Roots 
generally  run  down  very  deep  in  the  Ground,  provided 
the  Soil  be  dry;  and  although  .  they  fhould  meet  a  hard 
Gravel  a  Foot  below  the  Surface,  yet  their  Roots  would 
penetrate  it,  and  make  their  Way  downward,  as  I  have 
experienced,  having  taking  up  fome  of  them,  which 
were  above  a  Yard  in  Length,  and  had  run  above  2  Feet 
into  a  Rock  of  Gravel,  which  was  fo  hard  as  not  to  be 
loofened  without  Mattocks  and  Crows  of  Iron,  and  that 
with  much  Difficulty. 

The  Reafon  for  directing  this  Seed  to  be  fown  in  Rows 
is,  that  the  Plants  may  have  Room  to  grow;  and  for 
the  better  luring  the  Ground  between  them, to  defiroy  the 
Weeds,  and  encourage  the  Growthmf  the  Plants,  which 
may  be  very  eafily  eftedfied  with  a  Dutch  Hoe,  juft  after 
cutting  the  Crop  each  Time,  which  will  caufe  the  Plants 
to  fhoot  again  in  a  very  little  Time,  and  be  much  ftronger 
than  in  Places  where  the  Ground  cannot  be  ftirred;  but 
when  the  Plants  firfi:  come  up,  the  Ground  between 
fliould  be  hoed  with  a  common  Iloe  ;  and  if  in  doing 
this  you  cut  up  the  Plants  where  they  are  too  thick,  it  will 
caufe  the  remaining  to  be  much  fironger.  This  Hoeing 
fliould  be  repeated  2  or  3  Times  while  the  Plants  are 
young,  according  as  the  Weeds  are  produced,  obferving 
always  to  do  it  in  dry  Weather,  that  the  Weeds  may  the 
better  be  deftroyed  ;  for  if  it  be  done  in  moifi  Weather, 
they  will  root  and  grow  again. 

With  this  Management,  the  Plants  will  grow  to  the 
Height  of  2  Feet,  or  more,  by  the  Begining  of  Augujl, 
when  the  Flowers  will  begin  to  appear,  at  which  Time 
it  fhould  be  cut,  obferving  to  do  it  in  a  dry  Seafon,  if  it 
is  to  be  made  Hay,  and  keep  it  often  turned,  that  it  may 
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foon  dry,  and  be  carried  off  the  Ground,  for  if  it  lie 
long  upon  the  Roots,  it  will  prevent  the  fhooting  again. 
After  the  Crop  is  taken  off  you  fhould  ftir  the  Ground 
between  the  Rows  with  a  Hoe,  to  kill  the  Weeds,  and 
loofen  the  Surface,  which  will  caufe  the  Plants  to  fhoot 
again  in  a  fhort  Time,  fo  that  by  the  Beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  there  will  be  fhoots4  or  5  Inches  high,  when  you 
may  turn  in  Sheep  upon  it  to  feed  it  down,  for  it  will  not 
be  fit  to  cut  again  the  fame  Seafon,  nor  fhould  the  Shoots 
be  fuffered  to  remain  upon  the  Plants,  which  would  decay 
when  the  frofty  Weather  comes  on,  and  fall  down  upon 
the  Crown  of  the  Roots,  and  prevent  their  fhooting 
early  the  fucceeding  Spring. 

So  that  the  beft  Way  is  to  feed  it  until  November, 
when  it  will  have  done  fhooting  for  that  Seafon  ;  but  it 
fhould  not  be  fed  by  large  Cattle  the  fir  ft  Year,  hecaufe 
the  Roots,  being  young,  would  be  in  Danger  of  being 
deffroyed,  either  by  their  trampling  upon  them,  or  their 
pulling  them  out  of  the  Ground  ;  but  Sheep  will  be  of 
Service  to  the  Roots  by  dunging  the  Ground,  provided 
they  do  not  eat  it  too  clofe,  fo  as  to  endanger  the  Crown 
of  the  Roots. 

The  Beginning  of  February,  the  Ground  between  the 
Roots  fhould  be  again  ftirred  with  the  Hoe,  to  encourage 
them  to  fhoot  again,  but  in  doing  this  you  fhould  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  injure  the  Crown  of  the  Roots,  upen  which 
the  Buds  are  at  that  Time  very  turgid,  and  ready  to  pufh. 
With  this  Management,  if  the  Soil  be  Warm,  by  the 
Middle  of  March  the  Shoots  will  be  5  or  6  Inches  high, 
when,  if  you  are  in  Want  of  Fodder,  you  may  feed  it 
down  till  a  Week  in  April ;  after  which  it  fhould  be  fuf¬ 
fered  to  grow  for  a  Crop,  which  will  be  fit  to  cut  the 
Beginning  of  "June ,  when  you  fhould  obferve  to  get 
it  off  the  Ground  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  flir  the 
Ground  again  with  a  Dutch  Hoe,  which  will  forward 
the  Plants  fhooting  again,  fo  that  by  the  Middle,  or 
latter  End  of  July,  there  will  be  another  Crop  fit  to 
cut,  which  mull  be  managed  as  before  ;  after  which  it 
fhould  be  fed  down  again  in  Autumn  ;  and  as  the  Roots 
by  this  Time  will  have  taken  deep  Hold  in  the  Ground, 
there  will  be  little  Danger  of  hurting  them,  if  you 
fhould  turn  in  larger  Cattle  ;  but  you  mull  always  obferve 
not  to  fuffer  them  to  remain  after  the  Roots  have  done 
fhooting,  left  they  fhould  eat  down  the  Crown  of  the 
Roots  below  the  Buds  which  would  confiderably  damage, 
if  not  deftroy  them. 

In  this  Manner  you  may  continue  conftantly  tt>  have 
2  Crops  to  cut,  and  2  Feedings  from  this  Plant,  and  in 
good  Seafons  there  may  be  3  Crops  cut,  and  2  Feedings, 
which  will  be  a  great  Improvement,  efpecially  as  it  will 
grow  upon  dry  barren  Soils,  where  grafs  will  come  to 
little,  and  be  of  great  ufe  in  dry  Summers  when  Grafs 
is  often  burnt  up.  And  as  it  is  an  early  Plant  in  the 
Spring,  fo  it  will  be  of  great  Service  when  Fodder  falls 
fhort  at  that  Seafon,  when  it  will  be  fit  to  feed  at  leaft 
a  Month  before  Grafs  or  Clover;  for  I  have  had  this 
Plant  8  Inches  high  by  the  10th  of  March,  Old  Style, 
at  which  Time  the  Grafs  in  the  fame  Place  has  fcarcely 
been  one  Inch  high. 

1  hat  the  Cold  will  not  injure  this  Plant,  I  am  fully 
fatisfied,  for  in  the  very  cold  Winter  1728-9,  I  had 
fome  Roots  of  this  Plant  which  were  dug  up  in  October, 
and  laid  upon  the  Ground  in  the  open  Air  till  the  Begin- 
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ing  of  March,  when  I  planted  them  again,  and  they 
fliot  out  very  vigoroufly  foon  after  ;  nay,  even  while 
they  lay  on  the  Ground,  they  ftruck  out  Fibres  from  the 
under  Side  of  the  Roots,  and  had  begun  to  fhoot  green 
from  the  Crown  of  the  Roots.  But  that  Wet  will  def¬ 
troy  the  Roots,  I  am  fully  convinced,  for  I  fowed  a  little 
of  the  Seed  on  a  moift  fpot  of  Ground  for  a  Trial,  which 
came  up  very  well,  and  flourifhed  exceedingly  during  the 
Summer  Seafon,  but  in  Winter,  when  the  great  Rains 
fell,  the  Roots  began  to  rot  at  Bottom,  and  before  the 
Spring  moft  of  them  were  deftroyed. 

The  beft  Places  to  procure  the  Seed  from,  are  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  the  Northern  Parts  of  France,  which  fuc- 
ceed  better  with  us  than  that  which  comes  from  a  more 
Southern  Climate ;  but  this  Seed  may  be  laved  in  En¬ 
gland  in  great  Plenty,  in  order  to  which  a  fmall  Quantity 
of  the  Plants  fhould  be  fuffered  to  grow  till  the  Seeds  are 
ripe,  when  it  muft  be  cut,  and  laid  to  dry  in  an  open 
Barn  where  the  Air  may  freely  pafs  through  ;  but  the 
Seed  muft  be  defended  from  the  Wet,  for  if  it  be  ex- 
pofed  thereto,  it  will  fhoot  while  it  remains  in  the  Pod, 
whereby  it  will  be  1  polled.  When  it  is  quite  dry,  it  muft 
be  threlhed  out,  cleanfed  from  the  Hulk,  and  preferved 
in  a  dry  Place  till  the  Seafon  for  fowing  ;  and  the  Seed 
faved  in  England  is  much  preferable  to  any  brought  from 
Abroad,  as  I  have.feveral  Times  experienced,  the  Plants 
produced  from  it  having  been  much  ftronger  than  thofe 
produced  from  French,  Helvetian,  and  Turkey  Seeds, 
fown  at  the  fame-  Time,  and  on  the  fame  Soil  and 
Situation. 

I  am  inclinable  to  think  that  the  Reafon  of  this  Plant 
not  fucceeding,  when  it  has  been  fown  in  England,  has 
been  occafioned  by  fowing  it  with  Corn,  with  which  it 
will  by  no  Means  thrive  (for  though  the  Plant  be  very 
hardy  when  grown  pretty  large,  yet  at  its  firft  coming  up, 
if  it  be  incommoded  by  any  other  Plants  or  Weeds,  it 
feldom  does  well  ;  therefore  it  fhould  always  be  fown  by 
itfelf,  and  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds  until  it  has 
Strength,  after  which  it  is  not  eafily  deftroyed) ;  or, 
perhaps.  People  have  fown  it  at  a  wrong  Seafon,  or  in 
wet  Weather,  whereby  the  Seeds  have  rotted,  and  never 
come  up,  which  hath  difeouraged  their  attempting  it 
again;  but  however  the  Succefs  has  been,  I  dare  aver, 
that  if  the  Method  of  fowing  and  managing  this  Plant, 
which  is  here  laid  down,  be  duly  followed,  it  will  be  found 
to  thrive  as  well  as  any  other  Sort  of  Fodder  now  culti¬ 
vated  in  England ,  and  will  continue  much  longer,  for  if 
the  Ground  be  duly  ftired  after  the  Cutting  each  Crop, 
and  the  laft  Crop  fed,  as  hath  been  directed,  the  Plants 
will  continue  in  Vigour  20  Years,  or  more,  without  re¬ 
newing,  provided  they  are  not  permitted  to  feed,  which 
will  weaken  the  Roots  more  than  4  Times  cutting  it 
would  do. 

The  Play  of  this  Plant  fhould  be  kept  in  clofe  Barns, 
it  being  too  tender  to  be  kept  in  Rieks  open  to  the  Air 
as  other  Hay ;  but  it  will  remain  good,  if  well  dried 
before  it  be  carried  in,  three  Years.  The  People  A- 
broad  reckon  an  Acre  of  this  Fodder  fufficient  to  keep 
three  Horfes  all  the  Year  round. 

And  I  have  been  affured  by  Perfons  of  undoubted 
Credit  who  have  cultivated  this  Plant  in  England,  that 
3  Acres  of  it  have  fed  10  Cart  Horfes  from  the  End  of 
April  to  the  Beginning  of  Ofiober,  without  any  other 
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Food,  though  they  have  been  conftantly  worked.  In¬ 
deed  the  belt  Ufe  which  can  be  made  of  this  Grafs  is, 
to  cut  it,  and  give  it  green  to  the  Cattle  ;  where  this 
hath  been  daily  pradtifed,  I  have  obferved  that  by  the 
Time  the  Field  has  been  cut  over,  that  Part  which  was 
the  firft  cut,  hath  been  ready  to  cut  again  ;  fo  that  there 
has  been  a  conftant  Supply  in  the  fame  Field,  from  the 
Middle  of  April  to  the  End  of  October;  when  the  Sea- 
fon  has  continued  long  mild,  and  when  the  Summers  have 
proved  fhowery,  I  have  known  6  Crops  cut  in  one  Seafon  ; 
but  in  the  dried  Seafons  there  will  be  always  three.  When 
the  Plant  begins  to  flower,  it  fhould  then  be  cut,  for  if 
it  flands  longer,  the  Stalks  will  grow  hard,  and  the  under 
Leaves  decay,  fo  that  the  Cattle  will  not  greedily  devour 
it.  Where  there  is  a  Quantity  of  this  cultivated,  fome 
of  it  fhould  be  cut  before  the  Flowers  appear,  otherwife 
there  will  be  too  much  to  cut  w.thin  a  proper  Time. 

When  this  is  made  into  Hay,  it  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  making,  for  as  the  Stalks  are  very  iucculent,  it 
mull  be  often  turned,  and  expofed  a  Fortnight  before  it 
will  be  fit  to  houfe,  for  this  requires  a  longer  Time  to 
make  than  Saint  Foin,  therefore,  when  it  is  cut,  it 
fhould  be  carried  to  make  upon  fome  Grafs  Ground,  be- 
caufe  the  Earth  in  the  Intervals  of  the  Rows  will  wafh  up, 
and  mix  with  the  Hay  in  every  Shower  of  Rain,  and  by 
carrying  it  oft  as  foon  as  it  is  cut*,  the  Plants  w  ill  fhoot 
up  again  foon;  but  it  is  not  fo  profitable  for  Hay,  as  to  cut 
green  for  all  Sorts  of  Cattle,  efpecially  Horfes,  which 
are  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  to  them  it  will  an- 
fwer  the  Purpofe  of  both  Hay  and  Corn,  and  they  may 
be  worked  at  the  fame  Time  juft  as  much  as  when  they 
are  fed  with  Corn,  or  dry  Food. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
in  Spain  and  Italy ,  and  has  been  fuppofed  only  a  Variety 
of  the  i ft,  but  I  have  frequently  cultivated  this  by  Seeds, 
and  have  never  obferved  it  alter.  The  Stalks  of  this  are 
fmaller,  and  never  rife  fo  high;  the  Leaves  are  not  half 
fo  broad  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  roundifh 
Spikes,  and  are  of  a  Saffron  Colour.  This  flowers  about 
the  fame  Time  as  the  ift,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  latter 
Part  of  Summer.  It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds, 
and  hath  a  perennial  Root  which  will  continue  many 
Years ;  it  is  feldom  cultivated  any  where. 

'1  he  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy:  this  is  an  am 
nual  Plant,  having  feveral  llender  branching  Stalks  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  long,  which  fpread  on  the  Ground,  and- 
are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves, whofe  Lobes  are  oval, 
Spear-fhaped,  and  entire.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
fingly,.  upon  the  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  which  proceed  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  final!,  of  a  yellow 
Colour,  and  fhaped  like  tliofe  of  the  former  Sort ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  broad,  flat,  Moon  fhaped  Pods,  whofe 
Borders  are  indented,  and  thefe  Indentures  are  terminated 
by  fine  Hairs;  in  each  of  thefe  Pods,  is  lodged  4  or  5 
Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  It 'flowers  in  June  and  Ju’y,  and. 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  :  this  is  alfo  an' 
annual  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  grow  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long, 
trailing  on  the  Ground  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  winged 
Leaves,  compofed  of  2  Pair  of  fmall  Lobes,  terminated 
by  one  large,  oval,  Spear-fhaped  Lobe  ;  they  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  hoary,  and  placed  alternately  at  the  Joints.  The 
Flowers  ftand  on  long-flender  toot  Stalks,  each  fuftaiu- 
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ing  4  or  5  Gold-coloured  Flowers  at  the  Top  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  Moon-fhaped  Pods,  not  half 
fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  3d  Sort,  but  have  hairy  Inden¬ 
tures  like  thofe.  This  flowers  and  perfects  its  Seeds  a- 
bout  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Borders  of  the 
Sea  in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy  ;  this  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant, 
with  proftrate  herbaceous  Stalks,  about  a  Foot  long, 
garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are 
Wedge-fhaped  and  fawed  toward  the  Top.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  upon  (lender  Foot  Stalks  arifing  from  the 
Joints  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  about  an  Inch  long,  each 
fuftaining  5  or  6  pale  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fmall  thick  Moon-fhaped  Pods,  whofe  Borders 
are  entire,  containing  3  or  4  fmall  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds 
in  each.  It  flowers  and  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  with 
the  two  former. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  in  mod  of  the  warm  Countries  in 
Europe  ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  with  a  proftrate  herba¬ 
ceous  Stalk  about  a  Foot  long,  which  branches  out  on 
every  Side,  and  is  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whole 
Lobes  are  oval  and  entire.  The  Flowers  ftand  on  branch¬ 
ing  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  toward  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  each  fuftaining  many  pale  yellow  Flowers, 
which  fit  upon  fhort  feparate  Foot  Stalks;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Moon-fhaped  Pods,  each  containing  4  or  5 
Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago  ;  this 
is  an  annual  Plant,  from  whofe  Roots  come  out  feveral 
oblong  Leaves,  about  2  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  narrow 
at  their  Bafe,  but  broad  toward  the  Top,  where 
they  are  rounded  ;  thefe  fpread  on  the  Ground,  and  be¬ 
tween  them  come  out  the  Stalks  which  are  {lender,  about 
a  Foot  long,  branching  out  into  fmaller  ;  they  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  winged  hoary  Leaves  ;  thofe  on  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Stalk,  are  compofed  of  2  Pair  of  Lobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one;  thefe  are  equal  in  Size,  but  thofe 
on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  are  trifoliate.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  fmall, 
yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  are 
iuccecded  by  compreffed  Moon-fhaped  Pods  which  are 
acutely  indented  on  their .  Borders,  and  contain  3  or  4 
Kidney  fhaped  Seeds*  1  his  Plant  Flowers  and  ripens  its 
Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  other. 

Thefe  annual  Sorts  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of 
thofe  who  are  curious  in  Botany  ;  the  Seeds  of  thefe  fhould 
be  fown  on  an  open  Bed  of  frefh  Ground,  in  the  Place 
where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  becaufe  they  do  not  bear 
tranfplanting  well,  unlefs  when  they  are  young.  As  the 
Plants  fpread  their  Branches  on  the  Ground,  fo  they  fhould 
not  be  fown  nearer  than  2  Feet  and  a  Half  aiunder  ; 
v/hen  they  come  up,  they  will. require  no  Care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  In  June  they  will  begin  to 
flower,  and  as  the  Stalks  and  Branches  extend,  there 
will  be  a  Succeflion  of  Flowers  produced  till  the  Autumn  ; 
the  early  Flowers  will  be  fucceeded  by  good  Seeds, but  thofe 
which  come  late  in  Summer*  have  not  lime -to  ripen 
before  the  cold  Weather  comes  on. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iftands  of  the 
Archipelago,  i n  Sicily,  and  the  .warmed  Parts  of  Italy. 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  6  or- 
7  Feet,  covered  with  a  grayifli  Bark,  and  divides  into 
many  Branches,  which,  while  young,  are  covered  with 
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a  hoary  Down  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with 
trifoliate  Leaves,  {landing  on  Foot  Stalks  about  an  Inch 
long;  there  are  2  or  3  ot  thefe  at  each  Joint,  fo  that  the 
Branches  areclofely  covered  with  them;  the  Lobes  are 
final  1,  Spear-fhaped,  and  hoary  on  the;r  under  Side; 
thefe  remain  all  the  Year.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
on  Foot  Stalks  which  arife  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
they  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  each  Foot  Stalk  fudaining  4 
or  5  Flowers  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  comprefied  Moon- 
fhaped  Pods,  each  containing  3  or  4  Kidney-diaped  Seeds. 

It  dowers  great  part  of  the  Y  ear,  and  when  the  Win¬ 
ters  are  favourable  all  the  Year,  or  when  the  Plants  are 
fheltered  in  Winter,  they  are  feldom  deftitute  of  Flow¬ 
ers;  but  thofe  in  the  open  Air  begin  to  flower  in  April, 
and  continue  in  Succeflion  till  December.  Thole  Flowers 
which  appear  early  in  Summer,  will  have  their  Seeds 
ripe  in  Augvfl,  or  the  Beginning  of  September ,  and  the 
others  will  ripen  in  Succeflion  till  the  Cold  (lops  them. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by  flowing  the  Seeds, 
either  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  or  a  warm  Border  ot 
light  Ea*th,  in  the  Beginning  of  April ,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from  W  eeds  ; 
they  fhould  remain  undidurbed,  if  flown  in  the  common 
Ground,  till  September  following,  but  if  on  a  hot  Bed, 
they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  about  Miclfummer  into  Pots, 
placing  them  in  the  Shade  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 
after  which  they  may  be  removed  into  a  Situation  where 
they  may  be  fereened  from  flrong  Winds,  in  which  they 
may  abide  till  the  latter  end  of  October,  when  they  mud: 
be  put  into  a  Frame,  in  order  to  fhelter  them  from  hard 
F rolls,  for  thofe  Plants  which  have  been  brought  up  ten¬ 
derly,  will  be  liable  to  fuffer  by  hard  Frofls,  efpecially 
while  they  are  young.  In  April  following  thefe  Plants  may 
be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  placed  in  the  full  Ground 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  which  fhould  he  in 
a  light  Soil,  and  warm  Situation,  in  which  they  will  en¬ 
dure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  W7  inters  extremely  well,  and 
produce  Flowers  mofl  Part  of  the  Year,  and  retaining 
their  Leaves  all  the  Winter  renders  them  valuable. 

Thofe  alfo  which  were  flown  in  an  open  Border  may  be 
tranfplanted  in  Augujl  following,  in  the  fame  Manner  ; 
in  doing  this,  you  muft  be  careful  to  take  them  up  with  a 
Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  if  poflible,  as  alfo  to  water 
and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root;  after  which 
they  will  require  little  more  Care  than  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds,  and  to  prune  off  the  luxuriant  Branches 
to  keep  them  in  due  Compafs  ;  but  never  prune  them 
early  in  Spring,  nor  late  in  Autumn,  for  if  Frofl  fhould 
happen  loon  after  they  are  pruned,  it  will  deflroy  the 
tender  Branches,  and,  many  Times  the  whole  Plant  is 
loft  thereby. 

Thefe  Plants  have  been  conflantly  preferved  in  the 
Green-hou fe,  fuppofing  them  very  tender  ;  but  I  have 
had  large  Plants  ot  this  Kind,  which  have  remained  in 
the  open  Air  in  a  warm  Situation  many  Years  without 
any  Cover,  and  have  been  much  flronger,  and  flowered 
better,  than  thofe  which  were  houfed,  though,  indeed, 
it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  Plant  or  two  in  Shelter,  left 
by  a  very  fevere  Winter  (which  fometimes  happens  in 
England)  the  Plants  abroad  fhould  be  deflroyed. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  April,  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  and 
watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  Root,  after 
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which  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  but  they 
fhould  remain  in  the  fame  Bed  till  Augujl  following  be¬ 
fore  they  are  tranfplanted,  by  which  Time  they  will  have 
made  flrong  Roots,  and  may  be  removed  then  with  Safetv 
to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  obferving  (as  be¬ 
fore  direfted)  to  water  and  Shade  them  until  they  have 
taken  Root ;  after  which  you  may  train  them  up  with 
flrait  Stems,  by  faflening  them  to  Sticks,  otherwise  the) 
are  apt  to  grow  crooked  and  irregular,  and  when  you  have 
got  their  Stems  to  the  Height  you  defign  them,  they 
may  then  be  reduced  to  regular  Heads,  and  with  pruning 
their  irregular  Shoots  every  Year,  they  may  be  kept  in 
very  good  Order. 

This  Plant  grows  in  great  Plenty  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples ,  where  the  Goats  feed  upon  it,  with  whofe  Milk 
the  Inhabitants  make  great  Quantities  of  Cheefe  ;  it  alfo 
grows  in  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  where  the  Turks 
ufe  the  Wood  of  thefe  Shrubs  to  make  Handles  for  their 
Sabres,  and  the  Calogers  of  Patmos  make  their  Beds  of 
this  Wood. 

This  is,  as  hath  been  before  obferved,  by  many  Peo¬ 
ple  fuppofed  to  be  the  Cytifus  of  Virgil,  Columella ,  and 
the  old  Writers  in  Hufbandry,  which  they  mention  as  an 
extraordinary  Plant,  and  worthy  of  Cultivation  for  Fod¬ 
der,  from  whence  feveral  Perfons  have  recommended  it 
as  worthy  of  our  Care  in  England.  But  however  ufeful 
this  Plant  may  be  in  Crete,  S  icily  %  Naples,  or  thofe  warm¬ 
er  Countries,  yet  I  am  perfuaded  it  will  never  thrive  in 
England,  fo  as  to  be  of  any  real  Advantage  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  for  in  fevere  Frofl  it  is  very  fubjedt  to  be  deflroyed, 
or  at  lead  fo  much  damaged,  as  not  to  recover  its  former 
Verdure  before  the  Middle,  or  latter  End  of  May,  and 
the  Shoots  which  are  produced,  will  not  hear  cutting  a- 
bove  once  in  a  Summer,  and  then  will  not  be  of  any  con- 
fiderable  Length,  and  the  Stems  growing  very  woody, 
will  render  the  cutting  of  it  very  troublefome  ;  fo  that,  up¬ 
on  the  Whole,  it  can  never  anfwer  the  Trouble  and  Ex¬ 
pence  of  cultivation,  nor  is  it  worth  the  Trial,  fince  we 
have  fo  many  other  Plants  preferable  to  it  ;  though  in 
hot,  dry,  rocky  Countries,  where  few  other  Plants  will 
thrive,  this  may  be  cultivated  to  great  Advantage,  fince  in 
fuch  Situations  it  will  live  many  Years, and  thrive  very  well. 

But  however  unfit  this  may  be  for  fuch  Ufes  in  Eng¬ 
land,  yet  for  the  beauty  of  its  hoary  Leaves,  which  abide 
all  the  Year, together  with  its  long  Continuance  in  flower, 
it  deferves  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden,  where  being 
intermixed  with  Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth,  it  makes  a 
very  agreeable  Variety. 

MEDICAGO.  Lin.  Gen,  Plant.  805.  Medica.  Tourn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  410.  Tab.  231.  Snail  Trefoil. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  bath  a  cylindrical  ere  Cl  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  cut  at  the  Brim  into  5  equal  acute  Segments.  The 
Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  having  an  oval  ereCl 
Standard  whofe  Borders  are  re  flexed.  Tbt  Wings  are  ob¬ 
long,  oval ,  and  fixed  to  the  Keel  by -an  Appendix.  The  Keel 
is  oblong ,  bifd,  obtufe ,  and  reflexed.  It  hath  10  Stamina  9 
of  which  are  joined,  and  the  other  Jingle,  terminated  by  [mall 
Summits ;  and  an  oblong  Germen,  which  /its  upon  a  Jhort 
Style,  is  involved  with  the  Stamina  by  the  Keel,  and  crowned 
by  a  very  ftnall  Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  a  long  corn- 
prejfed  Pod,  twifled  into  the  Form  of  a  Sr.aiJ,  inclofing  many 
Kidney-fijaped  Seeds. 

The 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Mf.dic ago  peduncnlis  racemofts,  leguminibus  coch- 
Uatis,fpinoJic,  cauls procumbente  tomentofo.  H.  C.  378.  Me- 
dicago  with  branching  Foot  Stalks,  Snail-fhaped  prickly 
Pods,and  a  trailing  woolly  Stalk.  This  is  the  Medica  Ma¬ 
rina.  Lob.  Sea  Medick,  or  Snail  Trefoil. 

2.  Medic  AGO  leguminibus  cocbleatis  ine?mibus ,  Jli pu¬ 
lls  dentatis ,  cauls  angulofo  dijfufo,  foliolis  oblongo  ovatis  a- 
cutZ  dentatis.  Medicago  with  fmooth  Snail-fhaped  Pods, 
indented  Stipulae,  an  angular  diffufed  Stalk,  and  oblong 
oval  fmall  Leaves  fharply  indented.  1  his  is  the  Medica 
fcutellata.  J.B.  Snail  Trefoil,  commonly  called  Snails. 

3.  Medicago  leguminibus  tornatis  inermibus,  flipulis 
acute  dentatis ,  foliolis  ferratis.  Medicago  with  a  turned 
fmooth  Pod,  acute  indented  Stipulae,  and  the  fmall 
Leaves  fawed.  Medica  tornata  minor  lenis.  Park.  Th.  1116. 
Snail  Trefoil  with  a  fmaller  turned  fmooth  Fruit. 

4..  Medicago  leguminibus  cocbleatis  fpinoftJJwiis  acu- 
leis  utrtnque  tendentibus.  Medicago  with  very  prickly 
Snail-fhaped  Pods,  whofe  Spines  point  every  Way.  Me¬ 
dica  magno  fruftu,  aculcis  furfum  fcf  deorfum  tendentibus. 
Tourn.  Snail  Trefoil  with  a  large  Fruit,  whofe  Spines  point 
upward  and  downward,  commonly  called  Hedgehog. 

5.  Medicago  leguminibus  cocbleatis fpitiojis ,  foliolis 
acuti  dentatis  tricufpidibufquc.  Medicago  with  prickly  Snail- 
fhaped  Pods,  whofe  Lobes  are  acutely  indented,  and  ter¬ 
minate  in  three  Points.  This  is  the  Medica  cocbleata  di- 
car pos  capfuld  rotunda,  fpinofd  foliis  cleganter  dijjeftis.  H. 
L.  B.  Snail-fhaped  Trefoil,  having  a  double  Fruit  with 
a  round  prickly  Capiule,  and  elegantly  cut  Leaves. 

There  are  many  other  Species  of  this  Genius,  which 
grow  naturally  in  the  warm  Parts  of  Europe ,  and  are<  fre¬ 
quently  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety;  but 
as  thefe  are  rarely  cultivated  in  other  Gardens,  fo  it  would 
be  befide  my  purpofe  to  enumerate  them  here. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the.  Borders  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  with  trail¬ 
ing  woolly  Branches  about  a  Foot  long,  divided  into 
fmall  Branches  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  downy  Leaves 
at  each  Joint,  which  are  fmall,  Wedge-fhaped,  and  ttand 
on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from 
the  Side  and  Ends  of  the  Branches,  in  fmall  Clutters ; 
they  are  a  bright  yellow,  and  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh 
Snail-fhaped  Fruit,  which  are  downy  and  armed  with  a 
few  fhort  Spines.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June  and 
July  ;  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  warm  Border  of  dry  Soil  in  Spring,  where  they 
are  defigned -to  remain;  when  the  Plants  come  up,  2 
or  3  of  them  may  be  tranfplanted  into  fmall  Pots  to  be 
fheltered  in  Winter,  becaufe  in  fevere  Froft,  thofe  in  the 
open  Air  are  frequently  deftroyed ;  though  they  will  en¬ 
dure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters,  if  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  dry  Soil  and  a  fheltered  Situation.  Thofe  Plants  - 
which  are  left  remaining,  will  require  no  other  Culture 
but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds.  This  Sort  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
Cuttings,  planted  in  June  or  July,  in  a  fhady  Border, 
covering  them  clofe  with  a  Glais  to  exclude  the  external 
Air  ;  thefe  will  take  Root  in  about  fix  Weeks  Time, 
and  may  then  be  planted  in  a  warm  Border  or  in  Pots, 
and  treated  as  the  feedling  Plants. 

The  2d  Sort  is  aft  annual,  which  grows  naturally  in 
V  o  l.  II. 
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the  warm  Parts  of  Europe,  but  in  England  is  frequently 
cultivated  in  Gardens,  for  the  Oddnefs  of  its  Fruit,  which 
is  twitted  in  the  Form  of  a  Snail,  and  as  it  ripens  turns  to 
a  dark  brown  Colour,  fo  as  to  have  the  Appearance 
of  Snails  feeding  on  the  Plants  at  the  firft  View.  This 
hath  trailing  Branches,  the  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow, 
and  comg  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 
It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  fown  in  the  Middle  of  April , 
where  the  Plants  are  to  remain  ;  they  fhould  be  thinned 
where  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is 
all  the  Culture  they  require. 

The  3d  Sort  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  in 
the  fame  Countries  as  the  former.  This  hath  trailing 
Branches,  and  yellow  Flowers  like  the  2d  Sort,  but  the 
Fruit  is  much  longer  and  clofer  twitted,  fo  as  to  refemblc 
the  Figure  of  a  vettel  called  a  Pipe,  being  lefs  at  each  Lnd 
than  in  the  Middle.  This  is  frequently  kept  in  Gaj^ens 
for  Variety,  and  may  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the 
fame  Way  as  the  2d  Sort. 

The  4th  Sort  is  alfo  an  annual,  which  was  formerly 
more  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  than  at  prefer.t. 
The  Stalks,  Leaves,  and  Flowers,  are  like  thofe  of  the 
2  former  Sorts,  but  the  Fruit  is  much  larger,  and  clofely 
armed  with  long  Spines  like  a  Hedgehog,  from  whence 
it  had  the  Title  ;  thefe  Spines  point  every  Way,  fo  that 
it  is  difficult  to  handle,  the  Fruit  without  fmarting  for  it. 
This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  2d  Sort,  and  the 
Plants  require  the  fame  Treatment/  It  flowers  in  June , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  ;  it  is  an  annual 
Plant  with  trailing  Stalks  like  the  former;  the  Lobes  of 
the  trifoliate.  Leaves  are  Wedge-fhaped,  fharply  indented 
on  the  Edges,  and  at  the  Top  have  3  acute  Points.  The 
Flowers  are* a  pale  yellow,  and  the  Fruit  Snail  ttiaped 
but  fmall,  and  armed  with  many  weak  Spines.  It  flowers 
the  fame  Time  with  the  former,  and  may  be  cultivated 
the  fame  Way. 

M EDLAR.  See  Mefpilus. 

MELAMPYRUM.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  173.  Tab.'. 
78.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant:, 660.  of  pJtet y  black,, 

and  mjfoi;,  Wheat.]  Cow  Wheat. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
which  is  tubulous,  and  cut  into  4  Segments  at  the  Brim. 
The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind,  having  an  oblong  recurved  - 
T ube  comprejfed  at  the  Brim  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  formed  like 
a  Heltnet,  and  is  comprejfed  and  indented  at  the  Top ;  the 
under  Lip  is  plain,  ere  ft,  and  cut  into  3  Segments  at  the  Top , 
which  are  equal  and  obtufe.  It  hath  4  Awl- jh aped  Stamina 
which  are  curved  under  the  upper  Lip,  two  of  which  are 
Jhorter  than  the  other,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits,  and 
in  the  Center  is  ftuated  an  acute-pointed  Germen,  fupport- 
ing  a  /ingle  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Em¬ 
palement  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  acute-pointed  Cap- 
fule  with  2  Cells,  inclofmg  2  pretty  large  oval  Seeds. 

.  The  Species  are, 

1.  Melam? vrum  forum  conjugationibus  remotis,  co- 
rollis  claufis.  Flor.  Suec.  c  1 3 -  Cow  W heat  with  the  f  oot 
Stalks  of' the  Flowers  {landing  at  a  Dillance,  and  the 
Petals  {hut.  This  is  the  Melampyrum  luteum  latifolium . 
C.  B.  P.  234.  Broad-leaved  yellow  Cow  Wheat. 

2.  Mel  AMPYRUM._/^/f/V  quadr angular ibus  compaftis 

E  obtu/is 
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obt lifts  imbricatis .  Flor.  Suec.  510.  Cow  Wheat  with 
compadl  quadrangular  Spikes,  which  are  obtufe  and 
imbricated.  This  is  the  Melampyrum  luteum  angujlifo - 
hum .  C.  B.  P.  234.  Yellow  narrow-leaved  Cow  Wheat. 

3  Melampyrum  fpicis  canids  lax e  fpicatis.  Prod. 
Leyd.  298.  Cow  Wheat  with  loofe  conical  Spikes  of 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Melampyrum  purpurafcente  coma. 
C.  B.  P.  234.  Cow  Wheat  with  purplifh  Tops. 

4.  Melampyrum  brafleis  cordato-lanceolatis,  fummis 
coloratis Jleriltbus ,  calycibus  lanatis.  Flor.  Suec.  3  12.  Cow 
Wheat  with  Heart  Spear-fhaped  Bra&eae,  fterile  co¬ 
loured  Tops,  and  woolly  Enipalements.  Melampyrum 
coma  caruleci.  C.  B.  P.  Cow.  Wheat  with  blue  Tops. 

Thefe  Plants  are  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens.  The 
ift  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods,  in  many  Parts  of 
England.  The  2d  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  Bedfordjhire 
and  Cambridgeshire.  The  4th  Sort  grows  in  the  northern 
Pifgjts  of  Europe.  The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome 
of  the  Tandy  Lands  in  Norfolk ,  though  not  in  great  Plen¬ 
ty;  but  in  bVefi  Friezland  and  Flanders  it  grows  very 
plentifully  among  the  Corn  ;  and  Clujius  fays,  it  fpoils 
.  their  Bread,  making  it  dark  ;  and  that  thofe  who  eat  of 
it,  ufed  to  be  troubled  with  Heavinefs  of  the  Head,  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  if  they  had  eaten  Darnel  or  Cockle  : 
But  Mr.  Ray  fays,  He  has  eaten  of  this  Bread  very  often, 
but  could  never  perceive  that  it  gave  any  difagreeable 
Tatle,  or  that  it  was  accounted  unwholefome  by  the 
Country  People,  who  never  endeavoured  to  feparate  it 
from  the  Corn  :  And  Tabernremontanus  declares,  He  has 
often  eaten  it  without  any  Harm;  and  fays,  it  makes  a 
very  pleafant  Bread.  It  is  a  delicious  Food  for  Cattle, 
particularly  for  fattening  of  Oxen  and  Cows,  for  which 
Purpofe  it  may  be  cultivated. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife  it  feldom  grows  the 
firfl  Year  ;  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mufl  be 
weeded  in  Spring  while  young,  and  as  loon  as  they  begin 
to  (hew  their  Flowers,  the  Cattle  may  be  fed  upon  it  ;Q 
but  the  fhould  be  confined  to  a  certain  Space,  and  not 
permitted  to  run  over  the  whole  Field  to  trample  it  down, 
which  would  deflroy  a  great  Part  of  it. 

The  3d  and  4th  Sorts  make  a  pretty  Appearance,  with 
their  purple  and  blue  Tops,  during  the  Months  of  July 
and  A-ugujl.  They  are  all  of  them  annuals. 

MELASTOMA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  481.  Grojfularia. 
Sloan.  Hip.  Jam.  American  Goofe-berry  Tree,  vulgo. 

The  Cbaraflers  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
f welling  Eke  a  Bladder,  and  obtufe.  It  hath  five  roundijb 
Petals ,  which  are  infer  ted  into  the  Border  of  the  Empale¬ 
ment  ;  and  ten  fhort  Stamina ,  terminated  by  long  ere  A 
Summits  a  little  curved.  Under  the  Flower  is  fituated  a 
roundijb  Germen ,  Supporting  a  Jlender  Style ,  crowned  by  an 
incurved  indented  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  Berry  with  five  Cells ,  covered  by  the  Empalement 
which  crowns  it,  and  contains  many  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Melastoma  foli Is  denticulatis  ovatis  acut'ts.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  389.  MelaJloma  with  oval,  acute-pointed, 
indented  Leaves.  This  is  the  Grojjularia  Americana , 
plant aginis folio  amplifpmo.  Plum.  Sp.  1 8.  American  Goofe- 
berry  with  a  Plantain  Leaf 
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2.  Melastoma  foliis  denticulatis  ovatis  acuminatis , 
tiervis  interioribus  ante  ba/in  coadunatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  390. 
MelaJloma  with  oval  indented 'Leaves  ending  in  acute 
Points,  vvhofe  inner  Veins  join  before  they  reach  the 
Bafe.  Grojfularia  alia  plant  aginis  folio ,  fruflu  rariore 
violaceo.  Plum.  Sp.  iS.  Another  Plantain  leaved  Goofe- 
berry,  bearing  a  few  Fruit  which  are  of  a  Violet  Colour. 

3.  Melastoma  foliis  denticulatis  lanceolatis  quinque - 
nervibus ,  caule  hifpido.  Lin.  Sp.  390.  MelaJloma  with 
Spear  fhaped  indented  Leaves,  marked  with  five  Veins, 
and  a  prickly  Stalk.  This  is  the  Grojfularia  plant  agin  is 
folio  dngujliore  hirfuto.  Plum.  Sp.  18.  Goofeberry  with 
a  hairy,  narrow,  Plantain  Leaf. 

4.  Melastoma  foliis  integerrimis  ovato-lanceolaiis 
fubtus  fericcis ,  nervis  ante  baftn  coadunatis.  Hart.  Cliff, 
162.  MelaJloma  with  very  entire  oval  Leaves,  which  are 
Spear- fhaped  and  filky  beneath,  and  Nerves  joining  near 
the  Bafe.  This  is  the  Arbor  racemofa  Bra  ft  liana,  folio 
Malabatbri.  Breyn.  Cent.  The  branching  Tree  of  the 
Brazils,  with  a  Malabatbrum  Leaf. 

5  Melastoma  foliis  lanceolatis  utrinque  glabr  is  ner¬ 
vis  tribus  ante  baftn  coeuntibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 62.  Mela- 
Jloma  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fmooth  on  both  Sides, 
and  three  Veins  which  join  before  they  reach  the  Bafe. 
i  his  is  the  Groffularia  Jr  u  flu  non  fpincfo,  Malabatbri  fo¬ 
liis  oblongis,  flor  thus  herbaceis  racemofts ,  fruflu  nigro. 
Sloan.  Cat.  165.  Goofeberry  without  Spines,  having 
oblong  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Malabatbrum ,  and  her¬ 
baceous  Flowers  growing  in  long  Bunches. 

6.  Melastoma  foliis  lanceolatis,  nervis  tribus  longi- 
tudinalibus ,  fubtus  glabris  coloratis.  FI.  C.  MelaJloma 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  having  3  longitudinal  Veins, 
fmooth  and  coloured  on  their  under  Side. 

7.  Melastoma  foliis  lanceolate  ovatis  quinque  ner¬ 
vibus  fcabris.  Flor.  Zeyl.  171.  MelaJloma  with  Spear- 
fhaped  oval  Leaves  which  are  rough,  and  have  five 
Veins.  This  is  the  MelaJloma  quinque  nervia  birta  ma¬ 
jor,  capitulis  fericcis  villojis  Burm.  Zeyl.  155.  Greater 
hairy  MelaJloma  .with  five  Veins,  and  filky  hairy  Heads. 

8.  Melastoma  Joliis  obion go- ovatis  minutijjime  denta- 
tis  inferne  fericcis  quinquenervibus ,  floribus  racemofu.  Me¬ 
la  foma  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  having  very  fmall  In¬ 
dentures  on  the  Edges,  and  being  filky  on  their  under 
Side,  with  five  Veins,  and  Flowers  growing  in  long 
Bunches.  Grojfularia  fruflu ,  arbor  maxima  non  fpinofa, 
Malabatbri  folio  maxima  inodora,  fiore  racemofo  alba.  Sloan. 
Goofeberry  without  Thorns  growing  to  a  large  Tree, 
with  a  large  fcarlet  Leaf  like  that  of  Malabatbrum,  and 
white  Flowers  growing  in  long  Bunches. 

9.  Melastoma  foliis  denticulatis  ovatis  acuminatis, 
inferne  nitidiffimis,petiolis  longlffimis.  Melafoma  with  oval 
acute -pointed  Leaves,  indented  on  their  Edges,  very 
fliining  on  their  under  Side,  and  very  long  Foot  Stalks. 

10.  Melastoma  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  integerri¬ 
mis,  inferne  incanis,  floribus  umbellatis.  MelaJloma  with 
Heart-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  entire  Leaves,  hoary  on 
their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels.  This 
is  the  Sambucus  Barbadenfis  difla,  foliis  fubincanis.  Pluk. 
Phyt.  Lab.  221.  fol.  6.  Barbadoes  Elder,  vvhofe  Leaves 
are  hoary  on  their  under  Side. 

11.  Melastoma  foliis  oblongo- cordatis  acuminatis , 
denticulato-ferratis ,  floribus  racemo  fts  fparfts.  MelaJloma 
with  oblong,  Heart-fliaped,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  hav¬ 
ing 
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ing  fawed  Indentures,  and  Flowers  growing  thinly  in 
long  Bunches. 

12.  Melastoma  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  quinquener¬ 
vibus,  fubtus  aureis,  floribus  verticillatis ,  caule  foment  ofo. 
Melafoma  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  having  five 
Veins,  of  a  Gold  Colour  on  their  under  Side,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  Whorls,  with  a  woolly  Stalk. 

13.  Melastoma  foliis  lanceolatis  acut is  denticulatis 
inf  erne  incanis  trinervibus,  floribus  racemofts.  Melafoma 
with  acute  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  indented  on 
their  Edges,  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  and  have  three 
Veins,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches. 

14.  Melastoma  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis 
integerrimis ,  utrinque  glabris  trinervibus }■  floribus  yacemo~ 
fts.  Melafoma  with  entire,  oval,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
ending  in  acute  Points,  and  having  three  Veins,  and  be¬ 
ing  fmooth  on  both  Sides,  with  Flowers  growing  in  long 
Bunches.  This  is  the  Arbor  Syrinamen/ts ,  canella  folio 
utrinque  glabro.  Pluk.  Surinam  T ree  with  a  Cinnamon 
Leaf,  which  is  fmooth  on  both  Sides. 

15*  Melastoma  foliis  ovatis  quinquenervibus  fcabris, 
floribus  racen.ofis  alanbus.  Melafoma  with  oval  rough 
Leaves  having  five  Veins,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Bun¬ 
ches  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches. 

16.  Melastoma  foliis  lanceolatis  trinervibus  glabris, 
marginibus  hifpidis.  Melafoma  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  having  three  Veins,  and  hairy  Prickly  Borders. 

17.  Melastoma  foliis  ovatis  quinquenervibus  glabris, 
marginibus  hifpidis.  Melafoma  with  oval  fmooth  Leaves 
having  five  Veins,  and  hairy  prickly  Borders. 

18.  Melastoma  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  fcabris  acu¬ 
minatis  quinquenervibus,  floribus  racemofs.  Melafoma  with 
oval,  Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  having  five 
Veins,  and  Flowers  growing  in  long  Bunches. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  by  Profeffor  Bur- 
man  of  Amferdam,  in  the  'Thefaurus  Zeylanicus  ;  fome  of 
thefe  Plants  have  been  titled  Sambucus,  others  Chriflo- 
phoriana,  and  to  fome  of  the  Species  Dr.  Plukenet  gave 
the  Title  of  Acidendron  ;  but  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Father 
Plumier ,  have  given  them  the  Title  of  Grofiilaria,  from 
whence  I  have  applied  the  Englijh  Name  of  Goofeberry 
to  them,  which  is  the  Name  by  which  fome  of  the  Sons 
are  known  in  America. 

The  ifl  Sort  rifes  4  or  5  Feet  high,  the  Stem  and 
Branches  being  covered  with  long  ruffet  Hairs;. the  Leaves 
are  placed'  on  the  Branches  by  Pairs,  growing  oppofitc  ; 
they  are  5  Inches  long  and  2  broad,  and  are  alfo  covered 
with  the  fame  ruffet  Down,  having  5  Ribs  or  Veins  Tun¬ 
ing  through  the  Leaves  from  End  to  End,  but  the  3  inner 
join  before  they  reach  the  Bafe,  with  fmaii  tranfverfe 
Ribs;  the  Fruit  is  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Shoots, 
which  is  a  pulpy  blue  Berry,  as  large  as  a  Nutmeg. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  to  a  large  Tree,  having  many 
crooked  Branches,  covered  with  a  brown  Bark ;  the 
Leaves  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  on  the  Branches ;  thefe 
Leaves  are  fmooth,  entire,  and  above  5  Inches  long,  and 
2  broad  in  the  Middle  with  3  deep  Veins  runing  through 
them  ;  both  Sides  of  thefe  Leaves  are  of  a  fine  light 
green  and  fmooth,  and  are  fharply  indented  on  their  Ed¬ 
ges,  ending  in  acute  Points;  the  Fruit  grows  in  loofe 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  thinly  placed 
on  the  Spikes,  and  of  a  Violet  Colour. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  20  Feet  high,  with  a  large 
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Trunk  covered  with  a  ruffet  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are  very 
large,  being  above  7  Inches  long,  and  3  and  a  Quarter 
broad,  of  a  dark  ruffet  Colour  on  their  upper  Side,  but 
of  a  yellowifh  ruffet  on  their  under,  foft  to  the  Touch, 
having  a  Down  over  them  ;  the  Stalks  are  covered  w  ith 
rough  Hairs,  and  the  Leaves  are  placed  by  Pairs  on  the 
Branches,  w'hich  make  a  beautiful  Appearance  when  the 
Trees  are  viewed  at  a  Diflance. 

The  4th  Sort  feldom  grows  more  than  8  or  10  Feet 
high,  the  Leaves  are  about  4  Inches  long,  having  3 
Veins  runing  the  whole  Length,  which  join  before  they 
reach  the  Bafe  ;  they  are  entire,  and  of  a  Sattin  Colour 
on  their  under  Side,  but  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  ; 
thefe  are  placed  by  Pairs  on  the  Branches. 

The  5th  Sort  feldom  grows  more  than  7  or  8  Feet 
high,  fpreading  out  into  many  Branches,  covered  with  a 
fmooth  purple  Bark ;  they  are  flender,  and  garnifhed 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  5  Inches  long  and  2  broad  in 
the  Middle,  where  they  are  broadefl  ;  they  are  fmooth 
on  both  Sides,  their  Edges  are  entire,  and  terminate  in 
acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  pretty  long 
hanging  Bunches,  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour, 
with  long  Styles  which  are  flretched  out  a  good  Length 
beyond  the  Petals,  and  are  permanent;  the  Fruit  is  fmaii, 
and  black  when  ripe. 

The  6th  Sort  rifes  4  or  5  Feet  high,  dividing  into 
many  flender  Branches,  which  are  fmooth,  and  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  Spear  lhaped  Leaves  3  Inches  long,  and  one  and 
a  Quarter  broad,  of  a  lucid  green  on  the  upper  Side, 
but  white  cn  the  under,  fmooth,  having  three  longitudi¬ 
nal  Veins  which  join  becore  they  reach  the  Bafe  ;  thefe 
are  entire,  and  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  a  loofe  Panicle  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  have  pretty  long 
Tubes  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  purple  Fruit. 

The  7th  Sort  rifes  with  an  angular  Stalk,  6  or  7  Feet 
high,  fending  out  Branches  by  Pairs  oppofite,  garnifhed 
with  Spear-fhaped,  oval,  rough  Leaves,  placed  oppofite 
by  Pairs  ;  they  are  hairy,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  but  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  2  or  3  Handing 
together ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  Rofe  Colour  inclining 
to  purple,  fitting  in  large  hairy  Empalements ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  purple  Fruit  crowned  by  the 
Empalement,  which  are  .filled  with  a  purple  Pulp  fur¬ 
rounding  the  Seeds.' 

The  8th  Sort  rifes  20  Feet;  with  a  large  Hrait  Stem,' 
covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  and  at  the  Top  divides  into 
many  angular  Branches  ;  thefe  are  garni  (lied  with  oblong 
oval  Leaves  near  a  Foot  long,  and  fix  inches  broad  in  the 
Middle,  cf  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  filky 
on  their  under,  with  five  Hrong  longitudinal  Veins  ;  they 
are  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  loofe  Bunches  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are  white,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  roundifh  purple  Fruit,  filled  with  Pulp,  in  which 
the  Seeds  are  lodged. 

The  9th  Sort  rifes  with  a  flrong  ered  Stalk  near  30 
Feet  high,  covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  dividing  at  Top 
into  feveral  angular  compreffed  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
oval  Leaves  indented  on  their  Edges ;  they  are  7  In¬ 
ches  long  and  almofl  5  broad,  Handing  by  Pairs  oppo- 
iite  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their 
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upper  Side,  but  of  a  pale  Gold  Colour  and  fattiny  on 
their  under,  with  5  ftrong  longitudinal  Veins,  and  a  great 
Number  of  fmaller  tranfverfe  ones.  The  Fruit  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  purple  Fruit,  about 
the  fame  Size  of  the  former. 

The  10th  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  10  or  12 
Feet  high,  covered  with  a  hairy  Bark,  and  divides  into 
many  Branches  toward  the  Top,  garniflhed  with  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  acute  Poins,  they  are  5  Inches 
long  and  3  broad  toward  their  Bafe,  entire  on  their 
Borders,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary 
on  their  under,  with  5  longitudinal  Veins,  and  many 
fmaller  tranfverfe  ones ;  thefe  are  placed  oppofue  by 
Pairs,  and  Hand  upon  hairy  Foot  Stalks,  2  Inches  and 
a  Half  in  Length.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  in  a  Sort  of  Umbel  ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  Rofe  Colour  and  .pretty  large,  fitting  in  hairy 
Empalements  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  black  Fruit, 
a  little  larger  than  Elder  Berries. 

The  1 1  th  Sort  rifes  with  a 'fhrubby  Stalk  about  8  or 
9  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Bark,  and  di¬ 
vides  at  the  Top  into  many  draggling  Branches,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  fix  Inches  long, 
and  3  broad  toward  -their  Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points  ; 
thele  are  indented  on  their  Edges,  with  fharp  Serratures ; 
they  are  fmooth  on  both  Sides,  and  of  a  light  green 
Colour.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  very  loofe  Bun¬ 
ches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  -they  are  fmall,  of  an 
herbaceous  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Fruit,  of 
a  dark  Colour  when  ripe. 

The  12th  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  5  or  6  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  fmaller  Branches,  which  are 
covered  with  a  hairy  woolly  Bark,  of  a  ru fly  Iron  Co- 
dour  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fiiaped  Leaves, 
one  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  three  Quarters  broad  in 
the  Middle  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  of  a  niffy  Iron  Colour  on  their  under,  having  5 
longitudinal  Veins ;  they  are  placed  oppofite,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
Whorls  at  the  Joints  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  fmall,  of  a 
purplifh  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  black  Fruit. 

The  13th  Sort  is  a  low  Shrub,  feldom  rifing  more 
than  3  Feet  high,  dividing  at  the  Bottom  into  llender 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  ending 
in  acute  Points  ;  thefe  are  5  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a 
Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  of  a 
dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  a  hoary  white  on 
their  under,  having  3  longitudinal  Veins  ;  they  are  placed 
oppofite,  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  f  lowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they 
are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  purple  Fruit. 

'Lhe  14th  Sort  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  8  or  9  Feet  high, 
divided  into  many  {lender  Branches  which  are  fmooth, 
and  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fiiaped  Leaves,  7  Inches 
long  and  3  broad,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  they  are  en¬ 
tire  on  their  Edges,  fmooth  on  both  Sides,  ffand  oppo¬ 
fite  by  Pairs,  and  have  3  longitudinal  Veins.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  very  fmall  purple 
Fruit. 

The  1 5  th  Sort  rifes  with  feveral  fhrubby  Stalks  5  or 
6  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  crooked  Branches, 
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garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  3  Inches  long,  and  almofl  as 
much  broad,  having' 5  longitudinal  Veins;  they  are 
rough,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  of  a 
pale  green  on  their  under  Side,  indented  on  the  Edges, 
{landing  on  very  hairy  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  fometimes 
oppofite,  and  at  others  alternate  on  the  Branches. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  very  loofe  Bunches,  which 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are  fmall,  of 
an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  pur¬ 
plifh  Fruit,  filled  with  very  fmall  Seed). 

The  1 6th  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  7  or  8  Feet 
high,  and  divides  into  many  fmooth  Branches,  garnifhed 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  about  4  Inches  long,  and  one 
Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  fmooth 
on  both  Sides,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  have  3  longi¬ 
tudinal  Veins  ;  the  Edges  of  thefe  Leaves  are  clofely  fet 
with  brifily  flinging  Hairs.  l  he  Flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  very 
fmall  black  Fruit. 

The  17  th  Sort  is  like  the  former,  but  the  Leave# 
are  oval,  a  little  more  than  2  Inches  long,  and  one 
and  a  Quarter  broad  ;  thefe  have  5  longitudinal  Veins, 
are  fmooth  on  both  Sides,  of  a  dark  green,  and  Hand 
oppofite  by  Pairs  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they 
are  larger  than  the  former  Sort,  but  the  fame  Colour. 
The  Edges  of  the#Leaves  of  this  Sort,  are  clofely  fet 
with  flinging  Hairs. 

The  1  8th  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  8  or  9  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  Branches  by  Pairs  (landing  oppofite, 
as  do  alfo  th.e  Leaves,  which  are  7  Inches  long  and  3 
broad,  rough  on  their  Surface,  entire  on  their  Edges, 
ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  on 
both  Sides,  and  Hand  on  lhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  large  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall,  round,  purple  Fruit. 

All  the  Sorts  are  Natives  of  the  warm  Parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica ,  where  there  are  many  more  Species  than  are  here 
enifmerated.  Moll  of  thefe  here  mentioned,  were 
found  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjioun ,  growing  naturally  in 
'Jamaica,  from  whence  he  fent  many  of  their  Seeds  to 
Europe ,  fome  of  which  fucceeded  ;  but  moil,  if  not 
all  the  Plants  which  were  raifed  from  them,  were  loft 
in  the  fevere  Winter  in  1740,  fince  which  Time  they 
have  not  been  recovered  in  Europe. 

There  is  great  Beauty  in  the  Diverfity  of  the  Leaves 
of  thefe  Plants,  many  of  them  being  very  large,  and 
mofl  of  them  of  different  Colours  on  the  two  Surfaces, 
their  under  Side  being  either  white,  Gold  Colour,  or 
rufifet,  and  their  upper  of  different  Shades  of  green,  fo 
that  they  make  a  fine  Appearance  in  the  hot  Houfe  all 
the  Year;  indeed,  their  Flowers  have  no  great  Beauty 
to  recommend  them,  but  yet  for  the  fingular  Beauty  of 
their  Leaves,  thefe  Plants  deferve  a  Place  in  all  curious 
Called!  ions. 

There  are  very  few  of  thefe  Plants  at  prefent  in  any 
of  the  European  Gardens,  which  may  have  been  occa- 
fioned  by  the  Difficulty  of  bringing  over  growing  Plants 
from  the  V/eJi-Indies  ;  and  the  Seeds  being  fmall  when 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  Pulp,  foon  become  dry,  fo 
feldom  fucceed.  The  beft  Way  to  obtain  thele  Plants 
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is,  to  have  the  entire  Fruits  put  up  in  dry  Sand,  as  foon 
as  they  are  ripe  ;  and  forwarded  by  the  fooneft  Convey¬ 
ance  to  England  ;  thefe  fhould  be  immediately  taken 
out  when  they  arrive,  and  the  Seeds  fowh  in  Pots  of 
‘  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  ‘ 
to  remove,  they  muft  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  of 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed;  and  may 
afterward  be  treated  as  directed  for  the  Annona ,  to  which 
I  fhall  defire  the  Reader  to  turn,  to  avoid  Repetition. 

MELIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  473.  Azederacb.  Tourn. 
Infl.  R.  H.  61 6.  Tab.  387.  The  Bead  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fmall ,  efeft,  and  of 
one  Leafy  cut  into  5  obtufe  Points  at  the  Top.  The  Flower 
hath  5  long  narrow  Spsar-Jhaped  Petals  which  fpread  opc?iy 
and  a  cylindrical  NeClarium  of  one  Leaf  the  Length  of  the 
Petals ,  indented  at  the  Brim  in  10  Parts.  It  has  10  fmall 
Stamina  inferted  in  the  Top  of  the  NeCtarium,  terminated 
by  Summits  which  do  not  appear  above  the  NeFtarium, 
with  a  conical  Germen  J upper  ting  a  cylindrical  Style, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  indented  Stigma.  The  Germen  turns 
to  a  fo ft  globular  Fruit,  including  a  roundifh  Nut  having  5 
rough  Furrows,  and  5  Cells,  each  containing  one  oblong  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Melia  foliis  bipinnatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  162.  Melia 
with  doubly  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the  Azederacb. 
Dod.  Pempt.  848.  The  Bead  Tree,  or  falfe  Sycamore. 

2.  Melia  foliis  pinnatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  161.  Melia  with 
winged  Leaves.  Azederacb  fempervirens  if  florens.  Tourn. 
Ever-green  and  always  flowering  Bead  Tree. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria ,  from  whence 
it  was  brought  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  it  is  now 
become  as  common  almoft,  as  if  it  were  a  ‘Native  of 
thofe  Countries.  This  in  warm  Countries  grows  to  a 
large  Tree,  fpreading  out  many  Branches,  garnifhed 
with  winged  Leaves  compofed  of  3  fmaller  Wings, 
whofe  Lobes  are  notched  and  indented  on  their  Edges  ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  paler 
on  the  under.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of 
the  Branches  in  long  loofe  Bunches,  they  are  compofed 
of  5  long  narrow  Spear-lhaped  Petals,  of  a  blue  Colour  ; 
thefe  are  lucceeded  by  oblong  Fruit  as  large  as  a  fmall 
Cherry,  green  at  firft,  but  when  ripe  changes  to  a  pale 
yellow,  inclofing  a  Nut  with  5  deep  Furrows,  having 
4  or  5  Cells,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  one  oblong 
Seed.  This  produces  its  Flowers  in  England  in  July,  but 
are  not  often  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here ;  it  drops  its  Leaves 
in  Autumn  and  puts  out  frefh  in  Spring.  The  Pulp 
which  furrounds  the  Nut,  is  faid  to  have  a  deadly  Qua- 
.  lity  if  eaten,  and  if  mixed  with  Greafe  and  given  to 
Dogs,  wfill  kill  them.  The  Nuts  are  bored  through,  and 
ftrung  by  the  Roman  Catholicks  as  Beads. 

There  has  been  of  late  fome  of  thefe  Plants  introduced 
to  the  lflands  in  the  Wefl  Indies,  where  they  continue 
flowering,  and  produce  Fruit  moft  Part  of  the  Year. 
The  Fruit  I  have  received  from  thence  by  the  Title  of 
Indian  Lilac,  from  which  I  have  raifed  many  Plants,  and 
find  them  the  fame  as  that  from  Syria. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds  (which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Italy  or  Spain,  where  thefe  Trees  annually 
produce  ripe  Fruits  in  the  Gardens  where  they  are 
planted  ;)  the  Seeds  or  Berries  fhould  be  l'own  in  Pots 
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filled  with  good  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plung'ed  into  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  (if  the  Seeds  are  frefh)  they 
will  come  up  in  about  2  Months  Time  :  When  the 
Plants  come  up,  water  them  frequently,  and  let  them 
have  a  large  Quantity  of  free  Air,  by  railing  the  Glades 
every  Day  ;  in  f  une  expofe  them  to  the  open  Air,  in  a 
well  fheltered  Situation,  that  they  may  be  hardened  be¬ 
fore  Winter.  In  Oflober  remove  the  Pots  under  a  hot 
Bed  Frame  where  they  may  enjoy  free  open  Air  when 
the  Weather  is  mild,  and  be  covered  in  hard  Frofh  Du¬ 
ring  the  Winier  Seafon,  you  mull:  refrefh  them  gently 
with  Water,  but  by  no  Means  repeat  this  too  often,  nor 
give  them  too  much  at  a  Time  ;  tor  their  Leaves  being 
off,  they  will  not  be  in  a  Condition  to  throw  off  a  Su¬ 
perfluity  of  Moifture. 

In  March  following,  you  may  {hake  out  your  Plants 
from  the  Seed  Pots  and  divide  them,  planting  each  into 
a  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  plunging  them 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  greatly  promote 
their  rooting,  and  increafe  their  Growth  ;  do  not  draw 
them  too  much,  but  give  them  a  large  Share  of  Air, 
when  the  Weather  is  good  ;  and  in  June,  remove  them 
out  into  the  open  Air  as  before,  and  during  the  three  or 
four  Winters,  while  the  Plants  are  young,  you  muft  fhel- 
ter  tfiem,  to  fecure  them  from  the  Cold  ;  but  when  the 
Plants  are  grown  pretty  large  and  woody,  they  will  en¬ 
dure  to  be  planted  in  the  open  Air.  I  he  beft  Seafon 
for  this  is  in  April ,  at  which  Time  you  fhould  fhake  them 
out  of  the  Pots,  being  careful  not  to  break  the  Earth 
from  the  Roots,  but  only  pare  off  with  a  Knife  the  Out- 
fide  of  the  Ball  of  Earth  ;  then  open  your  Holes  and  put 
in  the  Plant,  clofing  the  Earth  to  its  Roots,  observing 
if  the  Weather  is  dry,  to  give  it  fome  W ater,  which 
fhould  be  repeated  twice  a  Week,  until  the  Plants  have 
taken  Root  ;  but  you  muftobferve  to  plant  them  on  a  dry 
Soil  and  in  a  warm  Situation,  otherwife  they  will  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  mifearry  in  fevere  frofty  W eather. 

Some  of  thefe  which  were  planted  in  an  open  Ex’po- 
fure,  have  endured  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Vv  inters 
very  well  ;  but  when  a  fevere  froft  happens,  they  are 
generally  killed,  or  at  leaf!  their  Shoots  are  deftroyed  to 
the  main  Stem  ;  therefore  it  is  much  more  fecure  to  plant 
them  againft  good  alpeSted  Walls,  where  they  will  live 
and  produce  their  Flowers  annually,  and  in  warm  Seafons 
they  may  have  Fruit. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  where  it  be¬ 
comes  a  large  Tree  ;  the  Stem  is  thick,  the  Wood  of  a 
pale  yellow,  and  the  Bark  of  a  dark  purple  and  very  bit¬ 
ter.  The  Branches  extend  wide  on  every  Side,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed.  of  5  or  6  Pair 
of  oblong,  acute-pointed  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  ;  thefe  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  of  a  light  green 
Colour,  and  a  ftrong  difagreeable  Odour  ;  they  ftand 
upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  which  come  out  fometimes 
oppofite,  and  at  others  they  are  alternate.  1  he  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  long  branching  Panicles  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Side  of,  the  Branches ;  they  are  fmall, 
white,  and  fit  in  fmall  Empalements,  which  are  cut 
into  5  acute  Segments  ;  tbele  are  fuccecded  by  oval  . 
Fruit  of  the  Sizo  of  fmall  Olives,  which  are  green, 
afterward  yellow,  and,  when  ripe,  they  change  to 
a  purple  ;  the  Pulp  which  furrounds  the  Nut  is 
oilv,  acrid,  and  bitter  ;  the  Nut  is  white  and  fhaped 
•  like 
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like  that  of  the  former.  It  grows  in  Tandy  Land,  both  in 
India  and  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon ,  where  it  is  always  green, 
and  produces  Flowers  and  Fruit  twice  a  Year. 

Th  is  fort  is  now  very  rare  in  England ,  and  alfo  in  the 
Dutch  Gardens,  where  fome  Years  part:  it  was  more 
common  ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  as  the  other  Sort, 
but  being  much  tenderer,  the  Plants  (hould  be  kept  con- 
ftantly  in  the  Tan  Bed.  In  the  Summer  they  may  be 
placed  under  a  Frame,  but  in  Winter  they  muff  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Bark  Stove,  and  treated  as  other  Plants 
from  the  fame  Countries.  When  the  Plants  have  ob¬ 
tained  Strength,  they  may  be  treated  more  hardily,  by 
placing  them  in  Winter  in  a  dry  Stove,  and  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  Summer  they  may  be  placed  abroad  for  2  or  3 
Months  in  a  warm  fheltered  Situation,  but  they  fhould 
not  remain  too  long  abroad  ;  and  during  the  Winter 
Seafon  fhould  be  fparingly  watered  ;  with  this  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Plants  will  produce  Flowers  annually,  and  as 
they  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,  they  are  ornamen¬ 
tal  in  Winter  in  the  Stove. 

The  firft  Sort  is  commonly  called,  Zizypbus  alba ,  in 
Portugal  and  Spain,  and  in  Italy  Pfeudocycamorus.  It 
was  by  mod;  of  the  modern  Botanifts  titled,  Azederacb , 
but  Dr.  Linnerus  has  altered  it  to  this  ot  Melia ,  .which 
was  by  1  beephraftus  applied  to  a  Species  of  A(h. 

MELIANTHUS.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  430.  Tab.  245. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  712.  Honey  Flow  er. 

The  CharaHers  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  large  colour  cd'unequal  Empalement  di¬ 
vided  into  5  Segments,  the  2  upper  are  oblong  and  ere  at,  the 
lower  is  Jhort,  and  jhapedlike  a  Bag  ;  the  Middle  are  Spear- 
Shaped  and  oppefite.  It  hath  4  narrow  Spear-Jbaped  Petals , 
refexed  at  their  Points,  fpreading  opeti  outwa >  d,  and Jbaped 
like  the  Empalement  into  two  Lips,  connected  on  their  fide  s.  It 
has  aNeliarium  of  one  Leaf,  fituated  in  the  lower  Segment  of 
the  Empalement,  and  faftened  with  it  to  the  Receptacle  ;  it 
is  foort,  comprejfed  on  the  Sides ,  and  cut  on  the  Margin. 
It  bath  4  ere  hi  Awl-ffapcd  Stamina,  the  2  under  being 
fomewhat  fhorter  than  the  other,  terminated  by  oblong  He  art - 
Jhaped  Summits.  In  the  center  is  fituated  a  four-cornered 
Gcrmen ,  fupporting  an  ere II  Style,  crowned  by  a  quadri- 
fd  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  quadrangular  Capfule 
with  dif  ended  Cells,  divided  by  Partitions  in  the  Center, 
each  containing  one  ahnof  globular  Seed,  fixed  to  the  Center 
of  the  Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Melianthus  Jlipulis  folitariis peticlo adnatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  492.  Honey  Flower  with  fingle  Stipulre  growing 
c’ofe  to  the  Foot  Stalk.  Melianthus  Africanus.  H.  L.  B. 
414.  African  Honey  Flower,  or  greater  Melianthus. 

2.  Melianthus  fiipulis  geminis  dif  in  His.  Hort.  Cliff. 
492.  Honey  Flower  with  two  diftin6t  Stipule.  This 
is  the  Melianthus  Africanus  minor  faetidus.  Com.  Rar.  Pi. 
4.  Tab.  4.  Smaller  (linking  African  Honey  Flower. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  whence  it  w'as  brought  to  Holland  in  1672;  this 
hath  a  ligneous  perennial  Root,  which  fpreads  far  on  e- 
very  Side,  from  which  arife  many  Stalks,  which  are  hol¬ 
low,  and  become  woody  ;  thefe  rife  6  or  7  Feet  high,  and 
are  herbaceous  toward  the  Top,  where  they  are  garnifhed 
with  large  winged  Leaves,  which  embrace  the  Stalks  with 
their  Bafe,  where  they  have  large  fingle  Stipulae  faftened 
on  the  upper  Side  of  the  Foot  Stalk,  with  2  Ears  at  the 
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Bafc,  which  alfo  embrace  the  Stalk.  The  Leaves  have 
4  or  5  Pair  of  very  large  Lobes,  and  arc  terminated  by 
an  odd  one  \  thefe  are  deeply  jagged  on  their  Edges  into 
acute  Segments,  and  between  the  Lobes  runs  a  double 
.  leafy  Border,  or  Wing,  on  the  upper  Side  of  the  Mid¬ 
rib,  fo  as  to  conned  the  Bafe  of  the  1  ,obes  together ;  thefe 
are  alfo  deeply  jagged  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Lobes ; 
they  are  of  a  gray  Colour,  and  an  herbaceous  Odour. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  pretty  long  Spikes,  which 
arife  from  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  Choco¬ 
late  brown  Colour  ;  they  are  formed  like  the  Lip  Flow¬ 
ers,  but  have  4  narrow  Petals,  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  other  Plants  of  this  clafs  with  Lip  Flowers;-  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  four  cornered  Capfules,  divided 
by  a  central  Partition  into  4  Celts,  each  containing  one 
roundifh  Seed  ;  this  Plant  flowers  in  June,  but  unlefs  the 
Seafon  proves  warm,  is  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  plant  was  formerly  preferved  in  Green-houfes, 
as  a  tender  Exotick,  but  if  planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  and  a 
warm  Situation,  it  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary 
Winters  very  well',  and  if,  in  a  fevere  Froft,  the  Tops 
of  them  fhould  be  deftreyed,  yet  the  Roots  wijf  abide, 
and  put  forth  again  the  fucceeding  Spring,  fo  there  is 
no  great  Danger  of  loftng  it;  and  the  Plants  which 
grow  in  the  open  Air,  always  flower  much  better  than 
thofe  which  are  preferved  in  the  Green-houfe,  as  they 
are  lefs  drawn,  which  always  is  hurtful  to  the  dowering 
of  Plants  ;  for  it  rarely  happens,  that  any  of  the  Plants 
of  this  Sort,  which  are  placed  in  the  Green-houfe,  do 
flower,  they  are  apt  to  draw  up  tall  and  weak,  and 
thofe  Branches  which  produce  Flowers  generally  decay 
foon  after ;  fo  that  although  the  Stems  become  woody, 
yet  they  are  not  of  long  Duration,  but  the  Roots  fpread 
where  they  have  Room,  and  fend  out  a  great  Number 
of  Stalks  annually  ;  and  when  the  Plants  grow  in  the 
full  Ground,  all  thofe  Stalks  which  are  not  injured  by 
Froft,  feldom  fail  to  (lower  the  Spring  following,  fo 
that  the  fureft  Method  to  have  them  flower,  is  to  cover 
the  Shoots  in  frofty  Weather,  to  prevent  their  Tops  be¬ 
ing  killed  by  the  Cold,  to  prevent,  which,  the  heft  Way 
is  to  plant  them  clofe  to  a  good  afpe&ed  Wall,  on  dry 
Rubbifh,  in  which  they  will  not  (hoot  fo  vigorous  as  in 
good  Ground,  fo  will  be  lefs  fucculent,  and  therefore 
not  fo  liable  to  fuffer  by  Cold  ;  but  if  the  Winter  proves 
fevere,  the  Stalks  may  be  faftened  up  to  the  Wall,  and 
covered  with  Mats;  for  Want  of  this  Care  the  Stalks 
are  frequently  killed  to  the  Ground  in  Winter,  and 
feldom  any  Flowers  produced. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by  taking  off  irs 
Suckers,  or  Side  Shoots  any  Time  from  March  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  obferving  to  choofe  fuch  as  are  furnifhed  with- 
Fibres,  and  after  they  are  planted,  they  will  require  no 
farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  ;  they 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  planting  Cuttings,  during 
any  of  the  fummer  Months,  which,  if  watered  and 
fhaded,  will  take  Root  very  well,  and  may  afterwards 
be  tranlplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  2d  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  Country  about 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to 
Europe  ;  this  rifes  with  round  foft  ligneous  Stalks,  5  or 
6  Feet  high,  which  fend  out  2  or  3  Branches  from  their 
Side,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
former  Sort,  but  not  half  fo  large,  thefe  have  two  dif- 
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tin£f  Stipulae  adhering  to  their  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are 
of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  whitifh  on 
their  under.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Sides  of 
the  Stalks  in  loofe  hanging  Bunches,  each  luilaining  6  or 
8  Flowers,  which  are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort, 
but  fmaller  ;  the  lower  Part  .of  the  Petals  are  green, 
"their  upper  Part  are  of  a  Saffron  Colour,  and  on  the 
Outfide,  in  the  fwelling  Part  of  the  Petals,  is  a  Blufh 
of  fine  red  ;  thefe  have  2  long  and  2  fhorter  Stamina, 
terminated  by  yellow  Summits.  The  Flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  four  cornered  Seed  VefTels,  which  are  fhorter 
than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  in  which  are  lodged  4  oval 
Seeds,  in  feparate  Apartments ;  this  flowers  at  the  fame 
Seafon  with  the  former. 

This  Sort  does  not  fpread  its  Roots  fo  much  as  the 
firfl,  fo  is  not  propagated  with  fo  great  Facility,  but 
Cuttings  planted  on  an  old  hot  Bed,  whofe  Heat  is  over, 
and  covered  clofe  with  Bell,  or  Hand  Glaffes,  to  exclude 
the  Air,  will  take  Root  pretty  freely  ;  thefe  may  be 
planted  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  in  the  Winter  under  a 
common  Frame  for  a  Year  or  two,  till  they  have  obtain¬ 
ed  Strength,  then  they  may  be  planted  in  a  warm  Bor¬ 
der,  and  treated  as  the  firft  Sort,  with  which  Manage¬ 
ment  I  have  feen  them  flower  much  better  than  any  of 
thofe  which  have  been  treated  more  tenderly,  and  thefe 
Plants  have  perfedted  their  Seeds  in  good  Seafons. 

MELILOTUS.  See  Trigonella. 

MELISSA.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  193.  Tab.  91.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  647.  Baum. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  the  open  Bell  Shape, 
angular ,  jlreaked,  and  one  Leaf,  whofe  Brim  is  formed 
into  2  Lips  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  indented  in  3  Parts ,  which 
ere  fpread  open  and  reflexed  ;  the  under  Lip  is  floor t, 
acute ,  and  indented  in  2  Parts.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip 
Kind,  having  a  cylindrical  Tube  ;  the  Chaps  are  gaping , 
the  upper  Lip  is  floor  t,  ere  Cl,  forked,  androundijh ,  indent¬ 
ed  at  the  End.  CT he  under  Lip  is  trifid,  the  middle  Part 
being  the  largejl.  It  hath  4  Awl  jhaped  Stamina,  2  of 
■which  are  as  long  as  the  Petal,  but  the  other  are  but  half 
as  long  ;  they  are  terminated  by  fmall  Summits,  which  join 
by  Pairs.  It  hath  a  quadrifld  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fen¬ 
der  Style,  tbs  Length  of  the  Petal ,  which,  with  the  Sta¬ 
mina,  are  fituated  under  the  upper  Lip,  and  is  cro  wned  by 
a  fender  bifid  reflexed  Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  4 
naked  Seed'  ,  fitting  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Melissa  racernis  axillaribus  verticillatis,  pedicellif' 
fimplicibus.  Lin.  Sp  PI.  592.  Baum  with  whorled  Bunches 
of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks, 
and  Angle  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Meliffa  hortenfes. 
C.  B.  P.  229.  Garden  Baum,  or  common  Baum. 

2.  Melissa  Romana,  mollitur  hirfuta  &  graveolens. 
H.  R.  Par.  Roman  Baum  with  foft  hairy  Leaves,  and  a 
ftrong  Smell. 

3.  Melissa  Pyrenaica ,  caule  brevi,  plantaoinis  folio. 
To  urn.  In  ft.  R.  H.  1 93.  Pyrenean  Baum  with  a  lhort 
Stalk,  and  a  Plantain  Leaf. 

4.  Mei.issa  foliis  obiongo  ovatis  hirfutis ,  caule  bifolio. 
Baum  with  oblong,  oval,  Hairy  Leaves,  and  a  Stalk  hav¬ 
ing  wo  Leaves.  This  is  the  Meliffa  atrorubens ,  buguhe 
folio -  Hort,  Elth.  Dark  red  Baum  with  a  Bugle  Leaf. 

5.  Melissa  pedunculis  axillaribus  dichotomis  longitu- 


dine  florum.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  $92.  Baum  with  Foot  Stalks 
arifing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  divided  by  Pairs, 
and  the  Length  of  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Calamintha 
magno  flore.  C.  B.  P.  Calaminth  with  a  large  Flower. 

6.  Melissa  pedunculis  axillaribus  dichotomis  longi- 
tudine  foliorum.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  593.  Baum  with  Foot 
Stalks  ariflng  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  which  are 
divided  by  Pairs,  and  as  long  as  the  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Calamintha  vulgaris  officinarum  Germania.  C.  B. 

P.  228.  Common  officinal  Calamint  of  the  Germans. 

7.  Melissa  pedunculis  axillaribus  dichotomis folio  hn- 
gioribus,  caule  decumbente.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  593.  Baum 
with  Foot  Stalks  arifing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  • 
which  are  divided  by  Pairs,  and  are  longer  than  the  • 
Leaves,  and  a  declining  Stalk.  This  is  the  Calamintha 
pulegti  odore  five  nepsta.  C.  B.  P.  228.  Calamint  with 
the  Scent  of  Penny  Royal,  or  Cat  Mint, 

S.  Melissa  racernis  terminalihus,  pedunculis  foUiariis 
brevifpmis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  Baum  with  Spikes  of  Flowers 
terminating  the  Stalks,  and  growing  on  very  fhort  Angle 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Calamintha  incana  ocymi  foliis. 

C.  B.  P.  Hoary  Calamint  with  Baft l  Leaves. 

9.  Melissa  feliis  ovatis  glabris ,  floribus  verticillatis 
fefftlibus ,  pedunculis  folitariis  breviflimis.  Baum  with  oval 
Imooth  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls,  fitting 
dole  to  the  Branches,  which  have  very  fhort  Angle 
Stalks.  I  his  is  the  Calamintha  Romana,  major  ana  folio, 
pulegii  odore.  Bocc.  Muf.  Roman  Calamint  with  a  Mar¬ 
joram  Leaf,  and  the  Scent  of  Penny  Royal. 

10.  Melissa  fruticofa,  ramis  attenuates  virgatis,  fo -  \ 
his  fubtus  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  593.  Shrubby  Baum 
with  (lender  Twig-like  Branches,  and  Leaves  which  are 
woolly  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Calamintha 
flifpanica  jrutefeens,  mart folio.  Tourn.  Infl.  194.  Shrub¬ 
by  Spaniflj  Calamint  with  a  Marum  Leaf. 

The  ifi  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  near 
Geneva,  and  in  fome  Parts  of  Italy,  but  is  cultivated 
here  in  Gardens,  as  a  medicinal  and  culinary  Herb.  It 
has  a  perennial  Root,  and  annual  Stalk,  which  is  fquare, 
branching,  and  rifes  from  2  to  3  Feet  high,  gamiflied 
with  Leaves  fet  by  Pairs  at  each  Joint,  which  are  two 
Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  aim  ill  two  Inches  broad 
at  their  Bafe,  grow  ing  narrower  toward  the  Top,  inden¬ 
ted  about  their  Edges,  and  the  lower  ones  Handing  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  fmall 
Bunches  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  in  Whorls  Handing 
upon  Angle  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  the  Lip  Kind,  the 
upper  Lip  Handing  eredl,  and  forked  ;  the  under  Lip  is 
divided  into  three  Parts  ;  the  Middle  one  is  roundifh, 
and  indented  at  the  'Fop.  The  Flowers  are  white,  and 
appear  in  Ju'y.  The  whole  Plant  has  a  pleafant  Scent, 
fomewhat  like  Lemons. 

It  is  reckoned  to  be  cordial,  cephalick,  and  good  for 
all  Diforders  of  the  Head  and  Nerves;  there  is  a  Ample 
Water  of  this  Herb.  It  is  alfo  ufed  as  Tea,  and  is  by 
fome  greatly  efteemed  for  that  Purpofe  ;  there  is  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  this  with  flriped  Leaves. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  Root  ; 
the  bell  Time  for  this  is  in  October,  that  the  Offsets 
may  have  Time  to  get  Root  before  the  Frofts  come  on. 
The  Roots  may  be  divided  into  fmall  Pieces,  with  3  or  4 
Buds  to  each,  and  planted  two  Feet  apart  in  Beds  of  com-  ’ 
mon  Garden  Earth,  in  which  they  will  foon  fpread  and 
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meet  together ;  the  only  Culture  is  to  keep  it  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  cut  off  the  decayed  Stalks  in  Autumn, 
Hiring  the  Ground  between  the  Plants. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Roms,  and  in  feve¬ 
ral  Farts  of  Italy  ;  this  alfo  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and 
annual  Stalk.  The  Stalks  are  {lender,  the  Leaves  much 
lhorter  than  the  former  Sort,  and  the  whole  Plant  is  hai¬ 
ry,  and  of  a  flrong  difagreeable  Odour.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  Whorls,  fitting  pretty  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and 
are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firfl  Sort ;  it  flowers  about 
the  fame  Time.  It  is  feldom  preferved  in  Gardens,  but 
may  be  cultivated  as  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  on  Mount  Baldus,  near  Verona.  The  lower 
Leaves  are  near  three  Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Quar¬ 
ter  broad,  obtufe,  and  crenated  on  their  Edges.  The 
Flower  Stalks  rife  about  6  or  7  Inches  high,  are  almofl 
naked  of  Leaves,  and  have  fmall  Whorls  of  purplifh 
Flowers  {landing  round  them,  which  nod  downward ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  four  naked  Seeds  fitting  in  the  Em- 
palement.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the 
End  of  Augujl.  It  has  a  perennial  Root,  but  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  on  a  fhady  Border,  or  by  parting  the 
Foots;  it  delights  in  Shade,  and  fhould  have  a  loamy  Soil. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Caro - 
Una  ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  flowers  and  feeds 
the  fecond  Year  after  it  is  fown,  and  then  perifhes. 
The  Leaves  are  three  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  rounded  at  both  Ends,  and 
entire  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  red  Colour,  and  have  many 
Veins.  From  the  Center  of  the  Leaves  arifes  a  Stalk, 
about  a  Foot  high,  which,  at  about  four  Inches  from  the 
Root,  is  garnifhed  with  two  oval  oblong  Leaves,  near¬ 
ly  as  large  as  thofe  at  Bottom  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk  is  naked,  and  terminated  by  a  Spike  of  Flowers, 
under  which  are  two  fmall  Whorls  of  Flowers,  the  up¬ 
per  one  being  about  half  an  Inch  below  the  Spike,  but 
the  under  is  an  Inch  and  a  Half  below  that.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are,  of  a  pale  purple  Colour  ;  they  appear  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

This  is  only  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  Part  of  them  may  be  tranfplan- 
ted  on  a  warm  Border,  where,  if  the  Winter  be  not 
very  fevere,  they  will  live  and  flower  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  perfeSl  their  Seeds  ;  but  two  or  three  of  the 
Plants  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  under  a 
Frame  in  Winter,  to  preferve  the  Species,  if  thofe  in 
the  open  Air  fhould  be  killed  ;  in  the  Spring  thefe  may 
be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  Bed  of  loofe 
Earth  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  the  Plants  will 
flower  and  produce  Seeds.  The  only  Culture  they  re¬ 
quire,  is  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Mountains  of 
Tufcany  and  Aujlria,  but  is  preferved  in  many  Englijh 
Gardens  for- Variety.  It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an 
annual  Stalk,  which  rifea  about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed 
at  each  Joint  with  two  Leaves,  Handing  oppofite, 
which  are  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  three  Quarters 
of  an  Inch  broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  of  a  lucid 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  whitifh  on  their  under  ; 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  come  out  fingle  Foot 
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Stalks,  half  an  Inch  long,  which  divide  into  two  fmal¬ 
ler,  and  each  of  thefe  fuflain  two  Flowers  on  fhort  fepa- 
rate  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  large,  of  a  purple 
Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl.  This 
may  be  propagated  as  the  firfl  Sort,  and  the  Plants  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner. 

The  6th  Sort  is  the  common  Calamint  of  the  Shops, 
which  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  England,  fo  is 
feldom  kept  in  Gardens.  It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from 
which  arife  feveral  fquare  Stalks,  near  a  Foot  long, 
which  are  hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  two  roundifh 
Leaves  at  each  Joint,  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  Pot 
Marjoram,  a  little  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a 
flrong  penetrating  Odour.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
Whorls  on  the.  Side  of  the  Stalks,  upon  Foot  Stalks, 
which  divide  by  Pairs,  and  are  as  long  as  the  Leaves  ; 
thefe  fuflain  feveral  fmall  bluifh  Flowers,  which  appear 
in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  each  by  four  fmall  roundifh 
black  Seeds.  The  Herb  is  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  is 
hotter,  and  abounds  with  moje  fubtile  and  volatileTarts 
than  Mint.  It  provokes  Urine,  brings  down  the  Menfes, 
opens  the  Liver,  and  is  good  for  Coughs.  This  may 
be  planted  in  Gardens,  and  treated  as  the  common  Baum. 

The  7  th  Sort  is  found  in  greater  Plenty  than  the 
fixth,  growing  wild  in  England.  The  Stalks  of  this 
are  longer,  and  bend  towards  the  Ground.  The  Leaves 
are  larger,  and  more  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  have 
a  very  llrong  Scent  like  Penny-Royal.  The  Whorls  of 
Flowers  are  fet  clofer  together  than  thofe.  of  the.  6  th  . 
Sort,  but  in  other  Refpe6ls  the  agree. 

^  The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the.  South,  of 
France  and  in  Italy  ;  this  is  not  of  fa  long  Duration  as 
the  former  Sorts,  feldom  continuing;  more  than  two  or 
three  Years.  The  Stalks  are  fidnder,  a  little  ligneous, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  roundifh  hoary  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite  at  each  Joint.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Whorls  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks, 
which  are  terminated  by  a  loofe  Spike  ;  they  are  fmall 
and  white,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  and 
appear  in  June  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which 
ripen  in  Autumn,  and  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
there  will  he  a  fufficient  Supply  of  young  Plants. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  is  a  bien-. 
rial  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  are  about  eight  Inches  long,  de¬ 
clining  toward  the  Ground,  and  are  garnifhed  with  roun¬ 
difh  Leaves,  about  the  Size  of  Marjoram,  of  a  light 
green  Colour.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  clofe  Whorls 
on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  each  Handing  on  a  fhort 
feparate  Foot  Stalk ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  pur¬ 
ple  Colour,  appearing  in  July  and  Augujl,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn;  this  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  then  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  the  Spring,  but  when  the  Seeds 
are  not  fown  till  Spring,  they  feldom  grow  till  the  next 
Year.  The  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,, 
which,  if  planted  in  Summer,  and  fhade.dfrom  the  Sun,., 
will  take  Root  freely.  If  thefe  Plants  are  on  a  warm 
Border,  they  wilMive  through  the  Winter,  but  to  pre¬ 
ferve  the  Species,  a  Plant  or  two  fhould  be  kept  in  Pots, 
and  fheltered  under  a  Frame  in  Winter. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  hath 
Hender  fhrubby  Stalks,  about  nine  Inches  long,  which 
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put  out  fmall  Side  Branches,  oppofite,  and  aregarniflicd 
with  fmall,  hoary,  oval  pointed  Leaves,  placed  by  Pairs, 
thefe  have  much  the  Appearance  of  thofe  of  the  Marum. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  whorled  Spikes,  at  the  End  of 
the  Stalks  ;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  appearing  in  Ju¬ 
ly,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  The  whole  Plant 
has  a  ftrong  Scent  of  Penny-Royal  ;  this  Plant  is  of  as 
fhort  Duration  as  the  ninth  Sort,  and  may  be  propaga- 
gated  either  by  Seeds  or  Cuttings,  in  the  fame  Way. 
MELISSA  TURCICA.  See  Dracocephalon. 

MELO.  Tourn.  lnfi .  R.  II.  104.  Tab.  32.  Cucumis 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  969.  A  Melon. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  Plant.  The 
male  flowers  have  a  Bell-fioapcd  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 

• whofe  Border  is  terminated  by  five  Awl-fhaped  Briftles. 
The  Flower  is  of  one  Petal ,  which  is  Bell-fijaped,  fafiened 
to  the  Empalement,  and  cut  into  five  Segments  at  the  Brim  ; 
thefe  are  veined ,  and  rough.  It  hath  three  fijort  Stamina 
inferted  in  the  Empalement,  and  are  joined  together,  two 
of  which  have  bifid  Points.  The  Summits  are  linear,  and 
run  up  and  down  on  the  Outfsde  of  the  Stamina,  to  which 
they  adhere.  The  female  Flowers  have  no  Stamina,  or 
Summits,  but  have  a  large  oval  Germen ,  fituated  below  the 
Flower ,  fupporting  a  fijort  cy  indrical  Style,  crowned  by 
three  thick  gibbous  Stigmas.  "7  he  Germen  afterward  turns 
to  an  oval  Fruit  with  fever al  Cells,  filled  with  oval,  acute 
pointed,  comprejfed  Seeds,  inclofed  in  a  foft  Pulp. 

There  is  a  great  Variety  of  this  Fruit  cultivated  in 
the  different  Parts  of  the  World,  and  in  this  Country 
there  are  too  many  of  them  propagated,  which  are  of 
no  Value  ;  efpecially  by  thofe  who  fupply  the  Markets, 
where  their  Size  is  chiefly^  regarded,  fo  that  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  augment  their  Bulk,  the  Fruit  is  rendered 
ot  no  Value  ;  1  fhall  therefore  only  mention  a  very  few 
•  of  the  Varieties,  which  are  the  mold  deferving  of  Care, 
excluding  the  common  Melons,  as  being  unworthy  of 
the  Trouble  and  Expence  in  cultivating. 

The  Sort  of  Melon,  which  is  in  the  greateft  Effeem 
among  all  the  Curious  in  every  part  of  Europe,  is  the 
Cantaleupe  ;  fo  called  from  a  Place  about  fourteen  Miles 
from  Rofne,  where  the  Pope  has  a  Country  Seat  in 
which  Place  this  Fruit  has  been  long  cultivated  ;  but  it 
was  brought  thither  from  that  Part  of  Armenia,  which 
borders  on  Perfia  ;  where  this  Fruit  is  in  fo  great  Plen¬ 
ty,  that  a  Horfe  Load  is  fold  for  a  French  Crown.  The 
Flefh  of  this  Melon,  when  in  Perfection,  is  delicious, 
and  does  not  offend  the  mod  tender  Stomachs,  fo  may 
be  eaten  with  Safety.  The  Dutch  are  fo  fond  of  this 
Fruit,  as  to  cultivate  very  few  other  Sorts,  and  by  Way 
of  Pre-eminence,  call  it  only  by  the  Apellaticn  of  Can¬ 
taleupe,  and  never  join  the  title  of  Melon  to  it,  which 
they  appl /"indifferently  to  all  the  other  Sorts.  The 
outer  Coat  of  this  Sort  is  very  rough,  and  full  of  Knobs, 
and  Protuberances  like  Warts,  it  is  of  a  middling  Size, 
rather  round  than  long,  and  the  Flefh  is  for  the  mod 
Part  of  an  Orange  Colour,  though  there  are  fome  with 
a  greenifh  Flefh,  but  I  have  never  met  with  any  of  that 
Colour,  fo  good  as  thofe  of  the  other. 

The  Romana  is  by  fome  much  effeemed,  and  when 
the  Fruit  is  well  conditioned,  the  Plants  in  perfedt 
Health,  and  the  Seafon  dry,  it  is  a  good  Melon,  and 
may  be  brought  forwarder  in  the  Seaion  than  the  Can - 
Vol.  II. 
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talcupe.  therefore  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  early  Me¬ 
lons,  may  cultivate  this  Sort. 

The  Succado  is  alfo  a  good  Sort,  and  may  alfo  be  cul¬ 
tivated  for  early  Fruit,  but  thefe  muff  give  Way  to  the 
Cantaleupe,  when  that  is  in  Seafon. 

The  Zatte  is  alfo  a  very  good  Melon,  but  very  fmall. 
The  Fruit  of  this  is  feldom  larger  than  an  Orange,  ft 
is  a  little  flatted  at  the  two  Ends,  and  the  outer  Coat  is 
wrartcd  like  the  Cantaleupe,  but  there,  is  fo  little  Flefh  in 
one  of  thefe  Fruit,  that  they  are  fcarce  worthy  the  Trou¬ 
ble  of  propagating. 

The  fmall  Portugal  Melon,  which  is  by  fome  called 
the  Dormer  Melon,  is  a  pretty  good  Fruit,  and  the 
Plants  generally  produce  them  in  Plenty,  fo  by  many 
People  this  is  preferred  to  mod  other,  efpecially  thofe  who 
love  a  Plenty,  and ‘are  not  fo  nice  in  diftinguifhing  the 
Quality  ;  this  may  alfo  be  cultivated  for  an  early  Crop. 

But  the  beff  Melon  for  this  Purpofe  is  the  Black  Gal¬ 
loway,  which  was  brought  from  Portugal  by  Lord  Gal¬ 
loway,  many  Years  finee,  but  of  late  Years  is  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  England,  it  havirig  been  degenerated  by 
growing  among  other  Sorts.  The  Fruit  of  this  Sort 
will  ripen  in  a  fhorter  Time  from  its  firff  feting,  than 
any  other  which  I  have  yet  feen,  and  when  fuffered  to 
ripen  naturally,  is  not  a  bad  Fruit. 

'rhe  few  Varieties  here  mentioned,  are  fufffeient  to 
fatisfy  the  Curious,  who  may  be  fond  of  Variety,  for 
there  are  fcarce  any  other  which  deferve  the  Trouble, 
and  indeed  thofe  w^ho  have  a  true  Taffe  for  this  Fruit, 
feldom  cultivate  any  but  the  Cantaleupe,  as  I  before 
obferved  ;  w  here  this  Fruit  is  defired  early  in  the  Sea¬ 
fon,  the  Cantaleupe  is  not  fo  proper  as  fome  of  the  others, 
therefore  a  few  Plants  of  one  of  the  other  Sorts  fhould 
be  raifed  earlier  in  the  Spring,  but  fhould  be  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Part  of  the  Garden  from  the  Cantaleupe  Melons, 
for  when  two  Sorts  of  Melons  grow  near,  they  cannot 
be  preferved  perfe&ly  right,  therefore  the  Dutch  and 
German  Gardeners  are  very  careful  in  this  Refpedt,  and 
in  order  to  keep  the  Sort  in  Perfedhon,  do  not  plant 
any  other  Sort  of  Melon,  Cucumber,  or  Gourd,  near 
thefe,  left,  by  the  Impregnation  of  the  Farina  of  thofe 
other,  thefe  Fruit  Ihould  be  rendered  bad  ;  and  in  this 
Particular,  I  am  convinced,  from  long  Experience,  they 
are  right  ;  and  from  the  not  obferving  this,  many  Per- 
lons  who  are  Lovers  of  this  Fruit,  have  gradually  di- 
minifhed  their  Goodnefs,  without  knowing  the  Caufe, 
and  have  imputed  it  to  the  long  cultivating  from  the 
Seeds  faved  in  the  fame  Garden,  believing  it  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  procure  Seeds  from  a  diffant  hlace  fre¬ 
quently,  to  preferve  them  good  ;  indeed,  where  a  Per- 
fon  can  fecurely  depend  on  the  Care  and  Skill  of  thofe 
he  procures  the  Seeds  from,  it  is  a  very  good  Method 
to  exchange  Seeds  now  and  then  ;  but  there  are  fo  few 
who  are  exa£t  in  making  Choice  ot  the  Fruits  from 
which  they  lave  the  Seeds,  or  careful  enough  to  do  it 
themfelves,  but  often  depend  on  others  to  clean  the 
Seed,  that  I  ihould  advife  every  one  to  do  it  himfelt, 
which  is  the  fure  Way  to  have  it  good  ;  for  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  deceived  myfelt,  by  depending  on  the  F  i- 
delity  and  Skill  of  others  ;  nor  could  I  procure  any  of 
thefe  Seeds  from  Catitalevpe,  which  were  good,  until 
my  much  honoured  Friend,  the  Chevalier  Rathb'eg  lent 
me  plentifully  of  it  from  thence  ;  though  I  had  often 
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been  fupplied  with  Seeds  by  Perfons  who  I  thought 
could  not  be  deceived  in  their  Choice,  and  who  lived 
near  the  Place  of  their  Growth. 

Before  I  quit  this  Head,  I  beg  Leave  to  caution  all 
Pcrfons  again!!  depending  upon  Seeds  which  are  brought 
from  Abroad,  either  by  thofe  Perfons  who  import  them 
for  Sale,  or  Gentlemen  who  frequently  bring  or  fend 
over  thefe  Seeds  to  their  Friends,  for  it  feldom  happens 
that  any  of  thefe’ prove  tolerable.  I  have  been  fo  often 
deceived  by  thefe  myfelf,  as  to  determine  never  to  make 
Trial  of  any  of  thefe  Seeds  again,  unlefs  I  receive  them 
from  a  Perfon  who  is  fkilful,  and  who  eat  of  the  Fruit 
himfelf,  of  which  hefaved  the  Seeds;  forin  Italy,  Spain , 
Portugal ,  and  many  Parts  of  France ,  the  Gardenei  s  are 
very  carelefs  in  the  Choice  of  all.  their  Seeds,  but  of 
the  Melons  they  are  remarkably  fo  ;  and  as  for  thofe 
which  come  from  Conjlantinople ,  Aleppo ,  and  other  Parts 
of  Turkey ,  I  have  rarely  feen  one  Melon  produced  from 
thofe  Seeds  which  w'as  tolerable. 

The  Seeds  of  Melons  fhould  not  be  fown,  until  they 
are  three  Years  old,  nor  would  I  choofe  to  fow  them, 
when  they  are  more  than  fix  ;  for  although  they  will 
grow  at  ten  or  twelve  Years  old,  yet  the  Fruit  which 
are  produced  from  thofe  old  Seeds  are  feldom  fo  thick 
fklhed,  as  thofe  which  come  from  Seeds  which  are 
frefher  :  and  it  is  the  fame  of  light  Seeds,  which  fwim 
upon  Water,  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  Pulp,  for 
I  have  made  fc-me  Trials  of  thefe,  and  have  had  them 
grow  at  three  Years  old;  but  not  one  of  the  Melons 
produced  on  thefe  Plants  was  near  fo  deep  flefhed,  as 
thofe  w'luch  grew  upon  Plants  raifed  from  heavy  Seeds, 
taken  out  of  the  fame  Fruit,  though  they  grew  in  the 
fame  Bed,  and  were  cultivated  exa£Uy  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  ;  nor  wras  their  Flefh  fo  firm,  but  rather  inclining  to 
be  meally  ;  therefore  I  would  not  advife  Towing  thefe 
light  Seeds,  nor  thofe  which  are  very  old. 

Having  thus  largely  treated  of  the  Choice  of  the  Sorts, 
and  of  the  Seeds,  I  fhall  next  proceed  to  the  Method  of 
cultivating  them,  in  order  to  obtain  Plenty  of  good 
Fruit  ;  the  Method  1  am  going  to  preferibe  being  very 
different  from  what  has  been  conflantly  pradlifed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  objedled  to  by  many,  but  it 
is  what  has  been  pradlifed  in  all  the  good  Gardens  in 
Holland  and  Germany ,  where  the  Cantalcupe  Melon  is 
produced  in  great  Plenty  and  Perfection  ;  and  from  fe- 
veral  Years  Experience,  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  only 
Method  in  which  thefe  Melons  can  be  cultivated  with 
Succefs;  and  I  am  likewife  convinced  of  its  being  the  bed: 
Way  to  obtain  Plenty  of  any  other  Sort  of  Melon. 

It  is  common  to  hear  many  Perfons  valuing  themfelves 
upon  having  two  or  three  early  Melons,  which,  when 
brought  to  Table,  are  not  better  than  a  Pumpkin,  al¬ 
though  procured  at  a  great  Expence  and  with  much  Trou¬ 
ble  ;  and  in  order  to  have  them  ripe  a  little  earlier,  than 
they  would  naturally  come,  if  fuffered  to  grow  to  their 
full  Size,  the  Stem  uppn  which  the  Fruit  grows,  is  com¬ 
monly  twifled,  to  prevent  the  Nourifhment  entering  the 
Fruit,  whereby  the  Growth  is  checked  ;  then  the  Fruit 
is  clofely  covered  with  the  Mowings  of  Grafs  Plats, 
laid  of  a  fufBcient  Depth  to  caufe  a  Fermentation,  by 
which  the  Fruit  becomes  coloured  :  But  where  this  un¬ 
natural  Method  is  pradfifed,  the  Fruit  hath  little  Flefh, 
aud  that  has  neither  Moiflure,  Firmnefs,  or  Flavour  $ 
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fo  that  after  four  Months  Attendance,  with  a  great  Ex- 
pence  of  Dung,  13c.  there  may,  perhaps,  be  three  or 
four  Brace  of  Melons  produced,  which  are  fitter  for  the 
Dunghill  than  the  Table.  Therefore  my  advice  is,  never 
to  attempt  to  have  thefe  Fruit  ripe  earlier  than  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  June,  which  is  generally  foon  enough  for  this 
Climate  ;  and  from  that  Time  to  the  End  of  September, 
they  may  be  had  in  Plenty,  if  fkilfully  managed  ;  and 
when  the  Autumn  has  continued  favourable,  I  have  had 
them  very  good  in  the  Middle  of  Otfcbcr. 

But  in  order  to  continue  this  Fruit  lo  long,  the  Seeds 
mud  be  (own  at  two  different  Seafor.s  ;  or  if  at  three,  it 
will  be  ftill  better  :  I  he  firfl  fhould  be  fown  about  the 
Middle  of  February ,  it  the  Seafon  proves  forward  ;  but 
of  it  isotherwife,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  it  till  the  End 
of  that  Month,  for  the  future  Succeefs  greatly  depends 
on  raifing  the  Plants  in  Strength  ;  which  cannot  be  fo 
well  effedled  if  the  Weather  fhould  prove  fo  bad  after 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  as  that  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
frefh  Air  cannot  be  admitted  to  them,  therefore  it  is  not 
advifeable  to  be  too  early  in  fowing  the  Seeds. 

When  the  Seafon  is  come,  thefe  Seeds  may  be  fown 
on  the  upper  Side  of  a  Cucumber  Bed,  where  there  are 
any  ;  and  if  there  are  none,  a  proper  Quantity  of  new 
Horfe  Dung  mull:  be  provided,  which  muff  be  thrown 
in  a  Heap  to  ferment,  and  turned  over,  that  it  may  ac¬ 
quire  an  equal  Heat,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been 
direfted  for  Cucumbers  ;  and  the  Plants  muff  be  raifed 
and  managed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  directed 
for  them,  until  they  are  planted  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  to  which  Article  the  Reader  is  defired^  to  turn, 
to  avoid  Repetition. 

The  2d  Sealon  for  fowing  thefe  Seeds  is  about  the 
Middle  of  March ,  and  both  thefe  Sowings  mud  be  un¬ 
derflood  to  be  planted  under  Frames  ;  for  thofe  which 
are  defigned  for  Bell  or  Hand  Glaffes,  or  to  be  covered’ 
with  Oil  Papers,  fhould  not  be  fown  till  about  a  Week 
in  April ;  for  when  thefe  are  fown  earlier,  it  the  Plants 
are  properly  managed,  they  will  grow  fo  long,  as  to 
extend  their  Shoots  to  the  Sides  of  the  Glaffes,  before 
it  will  be  fafe  to  let  them  run  out,  for  it  often  happens 
in  this  Country,  that  we  have  fharp  Morning  F rolls  in 
the  Middle  of  May  ;  fo  that  if  the  Ends  of  thefe  Vines 
are  then  without  the  Glaffes,  if  they  are  not  covered 
with  Mats,  to  guard  them  againfl  the  Frofl,  they  will 
be  in  Danger  of  fuffering  greatly  therefrom. ;  and  on 
the  other  Hand,  if  the  Plants  have  fpread  fo  much  as 
to  fill  the  Glaffes,  and  are  not  permitted  to  run  out,  they 
will  be  in  equal  Danger  of  fuffering  by  their  Confinement 
from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  the  Day  Time  ;  therefore 
it  is*  that  I  fhould.  advife  fowing  the  Seed  rather  a  lit¬ 
tle  later  for  the  Glaffes,  than  thofe  which  are  to  be  cover¬ 
ed  with  Oil  Papers.  Nor  will  the  Times  here  mentioned 
be  found  too  late,  for  I  have  put  the  Seeds  of  Cantaleupe 
Melons  into  a  hot  Bed  the  third  of  May,  which  were  not 
tranfplanted,  but  remained  where  they  were  fown,  and 
covered  with  oiled  Paper ;  and  from  this  Bed  I  cut  a  large 
Crop  of  good  Fruit,  which  ripened  about  the  latter  End 
of  Augujl ,  and  continued  till  the  End  of  October.  This 
I  only  mention,  to  fhew  what  has  and  may  be  done,  though 
it  mufl  not  be  always  depended  on. 

But  we  next  come  to  the  making  and  preparing  the 
Beds,  or,  as  the  Gardeners  term  it?  the  Ridges,  into 
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which  the  Plants  are  to  be  put  out  to  remain ;  thefe  ftiould 
always  be  placed  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they  may 
be  defended  from  all  cold  and  ftrong  Winds,  for  the  Eaft 
and  North  Winds  are  generally  very  troublefome  in  the 
Spring  of  the  Year  ;  fo  that  if  the  Place  be  expofed  to 
thofe  Afpedls,  it  will  be  difficult  to  admit  a  proper  Share 
of  frefh  Air  to  the  young  Plants  ;  and  if  it  is  much  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  South-weft  Winds,  which  often  are  very 
boifterous  in  Summer  and  Autumn  ;  thefe  will  turn  up 
and  difplace  the  Vines,  whereby  they  will  fuffer  greatly  ; 
therefore  the  beft  Pofition  for  thefe  Beds  is,  where  they 
are  open  to  the  South,  of  a  little  inclining  to  the  Eaft, 
and  fheltered  at  a  Diftance  by  Trees  from  the  other 
Points  :  This  place  fliould  be  inclofed  with  a  good  Reed 
Fence,  which  is  better  for  this  Purpofe  than  any  other 
Inclofure,  becaufethe  Winds  are  deadened  by  the  Reeds, 
and-  are  not  reverberated  back  again,  as  they  are  by 
Walls,  pales,  or  other  clofe  Fences  ;  but  in  making  the 
Inclofure,  it  fhould  be  extended  to  fuch  Diftance  every 
Way  from  the  Beds,  as  not  to  obftrufil  the  Sun’s  Rays 
during  any  Part  of  the  Day  ;  this  fhould  have  a  Door 
Wide  enough  to  admit  of  Wheelbarrows  palling,  to  car¬ 
ry  in  Dung,  Earth,  lyc.  and  it  fhould  be  kept  locked, 
that  no  Perfons  fhould  be  allowed  to  go  in,  but  thofe 
who  have  Bufinefs  ;  for  ignorant  Perfons,  having  often 
Curiofity  to  look  into  the  Beds,  open  the  Glades  and  let 
the  cold  Air  to  the  Plants,  and  frequently  leave  the 
Glafles  in  part  open  ;  or  fometimes  when  they  are  raif- 
ed  by  the  Gardener  to  admit  the  frefh  Air,  the  Tilts  are 
thrown  down,  fo  that  the  Air  is  excluded  ;  all  which  are  ve¬ 
ry  injurious  to  the  young  Plants,  as  is  alfo  handling  the 
Fruit  after  it  is  fet  ;  therefore  none  fliould  be  admitted, 
but  when  the  Perfon  who  is  intruded  with  the  Care  of 
them  is  there. 

The  next  Thing  is  the  Preparation  of  the  Earth  for 
thefe  Plants,  in  which  th t  Dutch  and  German  Gardeners 
are  very  exa£t  :  The  Mixture  w  hich  they  generally  pre¬ 
pare  is  of  the  following  Sorts  ;  of  Hazel  Loam,  one  third 
Part  ;  of  the  feouring  of  Ditches  or  Ponds  a  third  Part, 
and  of  very  rotten  Dung  a  third  Part  ;  thefe  are  mixed 
up  at  leaft  one,  and  often  two  Years  before  they  make 
ufe  of  it,  frequently  turning  it  over,  to  incorporate  their 
Parts  and  fweetc-n  it  ;  but  the  Compoft  in  which  I  find 
thefe  Plants  fucceed  beft  in  England ,  is  two  Thirds  of 
frefh  gentle  Loam,  and  one  Third  of  rotten  Neats  Dung  ; 
if  thefe  are  mixed  together  one  Year  before  it  is  wanted, 
io  as  to  have  the  Benefit  of  a  Winter’s  Froft  and  Sum¬ 
mer’s  Heat,  obferving  to  turn  it  over  often,  and  never 
fuffer  Weeds  to  grow  upon  it,  this  will  be  found  equal 
to  any  other  Compoft  whatever. 

As  thefe  Plants  fucceed  beft  when  they  are  planted 
young,  fo  before  the  Plants  appear,  there  fhould  be  a 
Quantity  of  new  Dung  thrown  in  a  Heap,  proportiona¬ 
ble  to  the  Number  of  Lights  intended,  allowing  about 
fifteen  good  Wheelbarrows  full  to  each  Light  ;  thismuft 
be  two  or  three  Times  turned  over,  to  prepare  it  (as  hath 
been  directed  for  Cucumbers)  and  in  a  Fortnight  it  will 
be  fit  for  Ufe,  at  which  Time  the  Trench  mull:  be  dug 
to  receive  the  Dung,  where  the  Bed  is  intended  ;  this  mull 
be  made  rather  wider  than  the  Frames,  and  in  Length 
proportional  t-o  the  Number  of  Frames  intended.  As  to 
the  Depth,  that  mull  be  according  as  the  Soil  is  dry  or 
wet  ;  but  in  a  dry  Ground  it  fiwuld  riot  be  lefs  than  .a 
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Foot,  or  a  Foot  and  a  half  deep  ;  for  the  lower  thefe 
Beda  are  made,  the  better  they  will  fucceed,  where  there 
is  no  Danger  of  their  fuffering  by  Wet.  In  the  well  lay¬ 
ing  and  mixing  of  the  Dung,  the  fame  Care  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken,  as  hath  been  advifed  already  for  Cucumbers,  which 
in  eyery  Refpeft  muft  be  the  fame  for  thefe  Beds. 
When  the  Bed  is  made,  the  Frames  fhould  be  placed  o- 
ver  it  to  keep  out  Wet ;  but  there  fhould  be  no  Earth  laid 
upon  it,  till  after  it  has  been  three  or  four  Days  made, 
and  is  found  of  a  proper  Temparature  of  Heat ;  for  ma¬ 
ny  Times  thefe  Beds  will  heat  fo  violently  when  they  are 
firftmade,  as  to  burn  the  Earth,  if  covered  with  it;  and 
when  this  happens,  it  is  much  the  beft  Way  to  take  this 
Earth  off  again,  for  the  Plants  will  never  thrive  in  it. 

As  foon  as  the  Bed  is  found  to  be  of  a  proper  Warmth, 
the  Earth  fhould  be  laid  upon  it,  which  at  firft  need 
not  be  more  than  two  Inches  thick,  except  in  the  Middle 
of  each  Light,  where  the  Plants  are  to  be  placed,  where 
there  muft  be  raifed  a  Hill,  fifteen  Inches  high  or  more, 
terminating  in  a  flat  Cone  ;  in  two  or  three  Days  after 
the  Earth  is  put  on  the  Bed,  it  will  be  of  a  proper  Tem¬ 
per  to  receive  the  Plants ;  then  in  the  Evening  you  may 
tranfplant  the  Plants,  but  always  do  it  when  there  is 
little  Wind  ftirring  :  In  taking  up  the  Plants,  their 
Roots  fhould  be  carefully  raifed  with  a  Trowel,  fo  as 
to  preferve  all  their  Fibres  ;  for  if  thefe  are  broken  off, 
the  Plants  do  not  recover  this  ;  or  if  they  do,  they  are 
generally  weaker,  and  never  make  fo  good  Vines  as 
thofe  which  are  more  carefully  removed  ;  for  thefe  Plants 
are  more  nice  and  tender  in  transplanting  than  thofe  of 
Cucumber,  efpecially  the  Cantaloupe  Melon  ;  which, 
if  it  is  not  planted  out,  foon  after  the  third  (or  what  the 
Gardeners  call  the  rough)  Leaf  is  put  out,  they  are 
long  recovering  their  V  igour  ;  fo  that  when  it  happens, 
that  the  Beds  cannot  be  ready  for  them  in  Time,  it  will 
be  a  good  Method  to  plant  each  Plant  into  a  fmall  Pot 
while  they  are  young,  and  thefe  may  be  plunged  into 
the  hot  Bed  where  they  were  raifed,  or  in  a  Cucumber 
Bed  where  there  is  Room,  fo  that  they  may  be  brought 
forward  ;  and  when  the  Bed  is  ready,  thefe  may  be  turn¬ 
ed  out  of  the  Pots,  with  the  whole  Ball  of  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  whereby  they  will  receive  no  Check  in 
removing  :  And  this  iatter  Method  is  what  I  fliould  pre¬ 
fer  to  any  other  for  the  Cantaleupe ,  becaufe  there  fhould 
never  be  more  than  one  Plant  left  to  grow  in  each  Light ; 
therefore  in  this  Method  there  will  be  no  Neceffity  of 
planting  more,  as  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  their  luc- 
ceeding,  whereas  in  the  common  Way,  moft  People 
plant  two  or  more  Plants  in  each  Light,  for  Fear  feme 
fliould  mifearry  when  the  Plants  are  placed  on  the  lop 
of  the  Hills,  they  ftiould  be  gently  watered,  which  fhould 
be  repeated  once  or  twice  after  till  they  have  taken 
good  Fruit,  after  which  they  feidom  require  more  ;  for 
when  they  receive  too  much  Wet,  they  often  canker  at 
the  Root,  and  when  that  happens  they  ne\fer  produce 
good  Fruit.  When  the  Plants  have  eftablifhed  them- 
ielves  well  in  the  new  Beds,  there  ftiould  be  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Earth  laid  on  the  Bed,  beginning  round  the 
Hills  where  the  Plants  grow,  that  their  Roots  may  have 
Room  to  ftrike  out ;  and  as  the  Earth  is  put  in  from 
Time  to  Time,  it  muft  be  trodden  or  preffed  down  as  clofe 
as  poftible,  and  it  ftiould  be  raifed  at  leaft  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  thick  upon  the  Dung  all  over  the  Bed,  obferving 
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alfo  to  raife  the  Frames,  that  the  Glafies  may  not  be  too 
near  the  Plants,  Tell;  the  Sun  fhould  fcorch  them. 

When  the  Plants  have  got  four  I.. eaves,  the  Top  of 
the  Plants  fhould  be  pinched  off  with  the  Finger  and 
Thumb,  but  not  bruifed  or  cut  with  a  Knife,  becaufe  in 
either  of  thefe  Cafes  the  Wound  will  not  fo  foon  heal  o- 
ver  :  This  pinching  is  to  caufe  the  Plants  to  put  out  late¬ 
ral  Branches,  for  thefe  are  what  will  produce  the  Fruit  ; 
therefore  when  there  are  two  or  more  of  thefe  lateral 
Shoots  produced,  they  muff  alfo  be  pinched,  to  force  out 
more  ;  and  this  muff  be  pra£ti fed  often,  that  there  may  be 
a  Supply  of  what  the  Gardeners  call  Runners,  to  cover 
the  Bed.  T  he  Management  of  thefe  Beds  muff  be  near¬ 
ly  the  fame  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  Cucumbers, 
therefore  1  need  not  repeat  it  here;  but  fh all  only  obferve, 
that  the  Melons  require  a  greater  Share  of  Air  than  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  very  little  Water  ;  and  when  it  is  given  to 
them,  it  fhould  be  at  a  Diffance  from  their  Stems. 

If  the  Plants  have  lucceeded  well,  they  w  ill  fnread  o- 
ver  the  Bed  and  reach  to  the  Frames,  in  about  five  or  fix 
Weeks,  at  which  Time  the  Alleys  between  the  Beds 
fhould  be  dug  out  ;  or  where  there  is  but  one  Bed,  there 
fhould  be  a  Trench  made  on  each  Side,  of  about  four  Feet 
wide,  as  low  as  the  Bottom  of  the  Bed  ;  and  hot  Dung 
wheeled  in,  to  raife  a  Lining  to  the  fame  Height  as  the 
Dung  of  the  Bed,  which  fhould  be  trodden  down  clofe, 
and  afterward  covered  with  the  fame  Earth  as  was  laid 
upon  the  Bed,  to  the  Thicknefsof  a  Foot  and  a  Half  or 
more,  treading  it  down  as  clofe  as  poffible  ;  this  will  add  to 
the  Width  of  the  Bed,  fo  much  as  to  make  it  in  the 
whole  twelve  Feet  broad,  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary, 
for  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  will  extend  themfelves  quite 
through  it  ;  and  it  is  for  Want  of  this  Precaution,  that 
it  is  common  to  fee  the  Vines  of  Melons  decay,  before 
the  Fruit  is  'well  grown  ;  for  where  there  is  no  Addition 
made  to  the  Width  of  the  Bed,  the  Roots  will  have 
reached  the  Sides  of  the  Beds  by  the  Time  that  the  Fruit 
appears,"  and  having  no  more  Room  to  extend  them¬ 
felves,  their  Extremities  are  dried  by  the  Sun  and  Air, 
which  is  foon  difeovered  by  the  Plants  hanging  their 
Leaves  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  this  is  foon  attended 
with  a  Decay  of  many  of  thofe  Leaves,  which  are  near 
the  Stem,  and  the  Plants  from  that  Time  gradually  lan- 
guifh,  fo  that  the  Fruit  cannot  be  fupplied  with  Nourilh- 
ment  ;  bat  when  ripe,  will  be  found  to  have  little  Flefh, 
and  that  nieally  and  ill  flavoured  ;  whereas  thole  Plants 
which  have  fufficient  Breadth  for  the  Roots  to  run,  and 
the  Earth  laid  of  a  proper  Depth  and  clofely  trod  down, 
will  remain  in  Vigour  until  the  PToff  deffroys  them  ; 
fo  that  I  have  had  a  fecond  Crop  of  Fruit  on  them, 
which  have  fometimes  ripened  well ;  but  all  the  firft 
were  excellent,  and  of  a  larger  Size  than  thefe  Sorts  ufu- 
ally  grow  :  The  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  were  very  large, 
and  of  a  ff  rong  green,  fo  that  they  were  in  the  utmoft  Vi¬ 
gour  ;  whereas,  in  moff  Places  where  the  Cantaleupe  A4e- 
lons  have  been  raifed  io  England ,  the  Beds  have  been  no 
wider  than  they  were  firft  made,  and  perhaps  not  more 
than  three  Inches  Thicknefs  of  Earth  upon  them,  fo 
that  the  Plants  have  decayed  many  Times  without  pro¬ 
ducing  a  fingle  Fruit ;  and  from  thence  People  have  ima¬ 
gined*  that  this  Sort  of  Melon  was  too  tender  for  this 
Climate,  when  their  ill  Succefs  was  entirely  owing  to 
their  not  underftanding  their  Culture. 
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There  is  alfo  another  Advantage  attending  this  Me¬ 
thod  of  widening  the  Beds,  as  above  directed,  which  is 
that  of  adding  a  frefh  Warmth  to  the  Beds,  by  the  hot 
Dung  which  is  buried  on  each  Side,  which  will  caufe 
the  Dung  in  the  Bed  to  renew  its  Heat  ;  and  as  the 
Plants  will  by  this  Time  fhew  their  P'ruit,  this  additi¬ 
onal  Heat  will  be  of  great  Service  in  letting  the  Fruit, 
efpecially  if  the  Seai'on  fhould  prove  cold,  as.it  often 
happens  in  this  Country  in  the  Month  of  May.  When 
the  Beds  are  made  up  in  the  Manner  here  directed,  and 
the  Vines  have  extended  fo  far  as  to  fill  the  Frames, 
and  want  more  Room,  the  Frames  fhould  be  raifed  up 
with  Bricks  about  three  Inches  high,  to  admit  the 
Shoots  of  the  Vines  to  run  out  from  under  them  ;  for  if 
the  Plan-ts  are  ftrong,  they  will  extend  fix. or  fevea  Feet 
each  Way  from  their  Stems  ;  for  which  Reafon,  I  cau¬ 
tion  every  one  to  allow  them  Room,  and  to  put.  but 
one  Plant  in  each  Light  ;  for  when  the  Vines  are  crow¬ 
ded,  the  Fruit  feldom  fet  well,  but  will  drop  off  when 
they  are  as  large  as  an  Egg  ;  therefore  the  Frames  which 
are  defigned  for  Melons  fhould  not  be  made  fmail,  for 
the  wider  thefe  are,  the  better  will  the  Plants  thrive, 
and  produce  a  greater  Plenty  of  Fruit. 

There  is  no  Part  of  Gardening,  in  which  the  Practi¬ 
tioners  of  this  Art  differ  more,  than  in  pruning  and  mana¬ 
ging  thefe  Plants ;  nor  are  there  any  Rules  laid  down  in 
the  feveral'Books  in  which  the  Culture  of  Melons  has  been 
treated  of,  by  which  any  Perfon  can  be  inffruded  ;  for 
there  is  fuch  Jnconfiffency  in  all  their  Directions,  and 
what  is  worfe,  the  greateft  Part  of  them  are  abfurd,  fo 
that  whoever  follows  them  can  never  hope  to  fucceed  ; 
therefore  I  fhall,  in  as  few  Words  as  poffible,  give  fuch 
plain  Directions,  as  I  hope  will  be  fufficient  to  inffruCt  a- 
ny  Perfon,  who  is  the  leaft  converfant  in  thefe  Things. 

I  have  before  advifed  the  pinching  off  the  Ends  of  the 
Plants  as  foon  as  they  have  a  Joint,  in  order  to  get  lateral 
Shoots,  which  are  by  the  Gardeners  called  Runners;  and 
when  thefe  Shoots  have  two  or  three  Joints,  to  pinch  off 
their  Tops,  to  force  out  more  Runners,  becaufe  it  is  from 
thefe  that  the  Fruit  is  to  be  produced  ;  but  after  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  Number  are  put  our,  they  fhould  not  be  flopped  a- 
gain,  but  wait  for  the  Appearance  of  the  Fruit,  which 
will  foon  come  out  in  Plenty  ;  at  which  I  ime  the  Vines 
fhould  be  carefully  looked  over  three  Times  a  Week, 
to  obferve  the  Fruit,  and  make  Choice  of  one  upon 
each  Runner,  which  is  fituated  neareft  the  Stem,  having 
the  largeft  P'oot  Stalk,  and  that  appears  to  be  the  ftrong- 
eft  Fruit,  and  then  pinch  off  all  the  other  Fruit  which 
may  appear  upon  the  fame  Runner;  alfo  pinch  off  the  End 
of  the  Runner  at  the  third  Joint  above  the  Fruit,  and  if 
the  Runner  is  gently  pinched  at  the  next  Joint  above  the 
Fruit,  it  will  flop  the  Sap  and  fet  the  Fruit.  There  is  alfo 
another  Method  praCtifed  by  fome  Gardeners  to  fet  this 
Fruit,  which  is  the  taking  off  fome  of  the  male  Flow¬ 
ers,  whofe  Farina  is  juft  ripe  and  fit  for  the  Purpofe, 
laying  them  over  the  female  Flowers,  which  are  fituated 
on  the  Crown  of  the  young  Fruit,  and  with  their  Nails 
gently  ftrike  the  male  Flowers  to  fhake  the  Farina  into 
the  female  Flowers,  whereby  they  are  impregnated, 
and  the  Fruit  foon  after  will  fvvell,  and  fhew  vifible  Signs 
of  their  being  perfectly  fet  ;  fo  that  where  the  Plants, 
aro  under  Frames,  and  the  Wind  excluded  from 
4hem*  which  is  neceffary  to  convey  the  Farina  from 
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the  male  to  the  female  Flowers,  this  Pradtice  may  be 
very  necefTary.  The  taking  off  all  the  other  Fruit  will 
prevent  the  Nourilhment  being  drawn  away  from  the 
Fruit  intended  to  grow,  which  if  they  were  all  left  on 
the  Plant,  could  not  fupply  them  with  fufficient  Nourilh¬ 
ment  ;  fo  that  when  they  come  to  be  as  large  as  the  End 
of  a  Man’s  Thumb,  they  all  drop  off,  and  fcarce  one  of 
them  lets,  which  will  be  prevented  by  the  Method  before 
directed :  But  there  are  fome  Perfons,  who  are  fo  cove¬ 
tous  of  having  a  Number  of  Fruit,  as  not  to  fuffer  any 
to  be  taken  off,  whereby  they  generally  fail  in  their  Ex¬ 
pectation.  My  allowing  but  one  Fruit  to  be  left  upon 
each  Runner  is,  becaufe  if  halt  of  theie  hand,  there  will 
be  full  as  many.  Fruit  as  the  Plant  can  nourifh  ;  for  if 
there  are  more  than  eight  upon  one  Plant,  the  Fruit  will 
be  fmall  and  not  fo  well  nourifhed  ;  indeed  I  have  fome- 
times  feen  fifteen  or  twenty  Melons  upon  one  Plant,  but 
thefe  have  generally  been  of  the  fmaller  Kinds,  which  do 
not  require  fo  much  Nourifhment  as  the  Cantaleupes , 
whofe  Skins  are  of  a  thick  Subftance ;  fo  that  where  a 
greater  Number  are  left  of  them,  than  the  Plants  can 
well  fupply,  their  Flefh  will  be  remarkably  thin. 

As  I  before  advifed  the  flopping  or  pinching  off  theRun- 
ners  three  Joints  above  the  Fruit,  fo  by  this  there  will  be 
frefh  Runners  produced  a  little  below  the  Places  where 
the  others  were  pinched  ;  therefore  it  is,  that  I  advife 
the  careful  looking  over  the  Vines  fo  often,  to  flop  thefe 
new  Runners  foon  after  they  come  out,  as  alfo  to  pull  off 
the  young  Fruit  which  will  appear  ;  and  this  mutl  be  re¬ 
peated  as  often  as  it  is  found  necefTary,  which  will  be  un¬ 
til  thofe  intended  to  fland  are  grown  fo  large  as  to  draw 
all  the  Nourifhment  which  the  Plants  can  fupply,  for 
then  the  Plants  will  begin  to  abate  of  their  Vigour.  Thefe 
few  Directions,  if  properly  made  Ufe  of,  is  all  the  pru¬ 
ning  they  require ;  but  at  the  lame  Time  when  this  is 
pradtifed,  it  may  be  necefTary  to  give  Tome  Water  to  the 
Plants,  but  at  a  Diftance  from  their  Stems;  which  will 
be  of  Service  to  fet  the  Fruit  and  caufe  it  to  fwell,  but 
this  muff  be  done  with  great  Caution. 

The  Glafles  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould  alfo  be  raifed  high, 
to  admit  *  large  Share  of  Air  to  the  Plants,  otherwife 
the  Fruit  will  not  fet ;  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very 
warm,  the  Glaffes  may  be  frequently  drawn  off,  efpecially 
in  an  Evening,  to  receive  the  Dews,  provided  there  is 
little  Wind  ftirring  ;  but  they  fhould  not  remain  off  the 
whole  Night,  left  the  Cold  fhould  prove  too  great. 

When  the  Plants  have  extended  themfelves  from  un¬ 
der  the  Frames,  if  the  Weather  fhould  alter  to  Cold, 
it  will  be  necefTary  to  cover  their  Extremities  every 
Night  with  Mats ;  for  if  thefe  Shoots  are  injured,  it  will 
retard  the  Growth  of  the  Fruit,  and  often  proves  very 
injurious  to  the  Plants:  And  now  what  Water  is  given 
to  the  Plants,  fhould  be  in  the  Alleys  between  the  Beds; 
for  as  the  Roots  of  the  Vines  will  by  this  Time  have 
extended  themfelves  through  the  Alleys,  fo  when  the 
Ground  there  is  well  moiftened,  the  Plants  will  receive 
the  Benefit  of  it ;  and  by  this  Method,  the  Stems  of  the 
Plants  will  be  preferved  dry,  whereby  they  will  continue 
found ;  but  thefe  Waterings  fhould  not  be  repeated  ofte-* 
ner  than  once  a  Week  in  dry  warm  Weather,  and  be 
fure  to  give  as  much  Air  as.pofiible  to  the  Plants,  when 
the  Seafon  is  warm. 

Having  given  full  Inftru&ions  for  the  Management  of 
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thofe  Melons  which  are  railed  under  Frames,  I  fhall  next 
proceed  to  treat  of  thofe  which  are  raifed  under  Bell  or 
Hand  Glaffes.  The  Plants  for  thefe  mud  be  raifed  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  already  directed,  and  a- 
bout  the  latter  End  of  April,  if  the  Seafon  proves  for¬ 
ward,  will  be  a  good  Time  to  make  the  Beds;  therefore 
a  fufficient  Quantity  of  hot  Dung  fhould  be  provided, 
in  Proportion  to  the  intended  Number  of  Glafles,  allow¬ 
ing  8  or  g  good  Wheelbarrows  of  Dung  to  each  Glafs. 
Where  there  is  but  one  Bed,  which  is  propofqd  to  be 
extended  in  Length,  the  Trench  fhould  be  dug  out  three 
Feet  and  a  Half  wide,  and  the  Length  according  to  the 
Number  of  Glaffes,  which  fhould  not  be  placed  nearer 
than  4  Feet  to  each  other;  for  when  the  Plants  are  too 
near  each  other,  the  Vines  will  intermix,  and  fill  the  Bed 
fo  clofely,  as  to  prevent  the  Fruit  from  fetting  :  In  dig¬ 
ging  the  Trench,  it  fhould  be  fo  fituated,  as  to  allow  for 
the  widening  of  the  Bed  3  or  4  Feet  on  each  Side;  the 
Depth  muft  be  according  as  the  Soil  is  dry  or  wet ;  but, 
as  was  before  obferved,  if  the  foil  is  fo  dry,  that  there  is 
no  Danger  of  the  Beds  being  hurt  by  the  Wet,  the  low¬ 
er  they  are  made  in  the  Ground  the  better:  In  making 
the  Beds  the  fame  Regard  muft  be  had  to  the  well  mix¬ 
ing  and  laying  of  the  Dung,  as  was  before  diredfed  ;  and 
after  the  Dung  is  laid,  there  fhould  be  a  Hill  of  Earth 
raifed,  where  each  Plant  is  to  ftand,  one  Foot  and  a 
Half  high  ;  the  other  Part  of  the  Bed  need  not  as  yet 
be  covered  more  than  four  Inches  thick,  which  will  be 
fufficient  to  keep  the  Warmth  of  the  Dung  from  evapo¬ 
rating  ;  then  the  Glaffes  fhould  be  placed  over  the  Hills, 
and  fet  down  clofe,  in  order  to  warm  the  Earth  ot  the 
Hills,  to  receive  the  Plants  ;  and  if  the  Beds  work  kind¬ 
ly,  they  will  be  in  a  proper  Temperature  to  receive  the 
Plants,  in  two  or  three  Days  after  making ;  then  the 
Plants  fhould  be  removed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  was  be¬ 
fore  directed  ;  and  if  they  are  in  Pots,  fo  that  there  will 
be  no  Danger  of  their-  growing,  there  fhould  but  one 
Plant  be  put  under  each  Glafs;  and  if  they  are  not  in 
Pots,,  there  fhould  be  two,  one  of  which  may  he  after¬ 
ward  taken  away,  if  they  both  grow.  Thefe  Hants 
muft  be  watered  at  firft  planting,,  to  fettle  the  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  and  fhaded  every  Day,  until  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  new  Root  ;  and  if  the  Nights  prove  cold,  it  will  be 
proper  to  cover  the  Glaffes  with  Mats,  to  p refer ve  the 
Warmth  of  the  Bed. 

Where  there  are  feveral  Beds  intended,  they  fhould  be 
placed  at  8  Feet  Diftance  from  each  other,  that  there 
may  be  a  proper  Space  left  between  them,  to  be  afterward 
filled  up,  for  the  Roots  of  the  Vines  to  have  Room  for 
extending  themfelves,  for  the  Reafons  before  given.  • 

When  the  Plants  have  taken  good  Root  in  the  Beds, 
their  Tops  muft  be  pinched  off ;  and  their  pruning,  &c. 
muft,  from  Time  to  Time,  be  the  fame  as  for  thofe  un¬ 
der  Frames  ;  In  the  Day  Time  when  the  Weather  is 
warm,  the  Glafles  fhould  be  raifed  on  the-oppofite  Side 
to  the  Wind,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants ;  for  where 
this  is  not  obferved,  they  will  draw  up  weak  and  flckly, 
therefore  all  poffible  Care  fhould  be  taken,  to  prevent 
this;  for  if  the  Runners  have  not  proper  Strength,  they 
can  never, fupply  the  Fruit  with  Nourifhment. 

When  the  Plants  are  grown  fo  long  as  to  reach  the 
Sides,  of  the  Glaffes,  if  the  Weather  proves  favourable, 
the  Glafles  muft  be  fet  up  on  three -Bricks,  fo  as  to  raife 
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them  about  two  Inches  from  the  Surface  of  the  Beds,  to 
give  Room  for  the  Vines  to  run  out  from  under  them  ; 
but  when  this  is  done,  the  Beds  fhould  be  covered  all 
over  with  Earth  to  the  Depth  of  one  hoot  and  a  Halt, 
and  trod  down  as  clofe  as  potlible;  and  if  the  Nights 
fhould  prove  cold,  there  flwmld  be  a  Covering  of  Mats 
put  over  the  Beds,  to  prevent  the  Cold  from  injuring  the 
tender  Shoots  of  the  Vines ;  but  as  the  Vines  ot  the  Can- 
taleupe  Melons  are  impatient  of  Wet,  it  will  be  necefla- 
ry  to  arch  the  Beds  over  with  Hoops,  to  fupport  the 
Mats,  that  they  may  be  ready  for  covering  at  all  Times 
when  they  require  it ;  which  is  the  only  fure  Method  to 
have  thefe  Melons  fucceed  in  England ,  where  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  fo  very  uncertain  and  variable  ;  for  I  have  had 
dome  Beds  of  thefe  Melons  in  as  fine  Order  under  thefe 
Glaffes  as  could  be  defired,  which  were  totally  deflroyed 
by  one  Day’s  heavy  Rain  in  June. 

After  the  Thicknefs  of  Earth  is  laid  on  the  Beds,  if 
the  Weather  fhould  prove  cold,  it  will  be  advifable  to 
dig  Trenches  on  each  Side  of  the  Beds,  into  which  you 
fhould  lay  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  hot  Dung,  to  make 
it  of  the  fame  Thicknefs  with  the  Bed,  after  the  Man¬ 
ner  before  diredted  for  the  Frames;  or  if  there  is  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  Quantity  of  hot  Dung  ready,  the  whole  Space  be¬ 
tween  the  Beds  may  be  dug  out,  and  filled  up  with  the 
Dung,  laying  thereon  the  Earth  a  Foot  and  a  Half  deep, 
treading  it  down  clofe  :  This  new  Dung  will  add  a  freflh 
Warmth  to  the  Beds,  and  caufe  the  Plants  to  fhew  Fruit 
foon  after. 

The  Watering  of  thefe  Plants  muff  be  done  with  great 
Caution,  and  not  given  to  their  Stems;  the  pinching  of 
the  Runners  mufl  be  duly  attended  tc,  as  alfo  the  pulling 
off  all  fuperfluoiTS  Fruit,  to  encourage  thofe  which  are 
defigned  to  remain  ;  and  in  lhort,  every  Thing  before 
diredted  for  thofe  under  Frames,  mull  likewife  be  ob- 
ferved  for  thefe;  the  further  Care  is,  to  cover  them  in 
all  hard  Rains  and  cold  Nights,  with  Mats ;  which,  if 
performed  with  Care,  there  will  be  little  Danger  of  their 
mifcarrying,  and  thefe  Vines  will  remain  vigorous  until 
the  Cold  in  Autumn  deftroys  them. 

There  have  been  many  Perfons,  who  of  late  Years 
have  raifed  their  Melons  under  oiled  Paper,  and  in  many 
Places  they  have  fucceeded  well  ;  but  where  this  is  prac- 
tifed,  there  mull  be  great  Care  taken  not  to  keep  thefe 
Coverings  too  clcfe  over  them  ;  for  where  that  is  done, 
the  Vines  will  draw  very  weak,  and  rarely  fet  their  Fruit 
in  any  Plenty  ;  therefore,  where  thefe  Coverings  are  pro- 
pofed  to  be  ufed,  I  fhould  advife  to  bring  up  the  Plants 
under  Hand  or  Bell  Glafles,  in  the  Manner  before  di- 
redted,  until  they  are  grown  far  enough  to  be  let  out 
from  under  the  Glaffes;  and  then,  in  Head  of  the  Co¬ 
vering  with  Mats,  to  put  over  the  oiled  Paper;  and  if 
this  Covering  is  prudently  managed,  it  will  be  the  beff 
that  can  be  ufed.  The  bell;  Sort  of  Paper  for  this  Pur- 
pofe  is  that  which  is  flrong,  and  not  of  too  dark  Colour , 
and  it  fhould  be  done  over  with  Linfeed  Oil,  which  will 
dry  foon.  There  fhould  be  a  proportionable  Number  of 
the  Sheets  of  this  Paper  palled  together,  as  will  fpread 
to  the  Dimenfrons  of  the  Frame  to  which  it  is  to  be  faf-’ 
tened ;  and  if  this  is  fixed  to  the  Frame,  before  the  Oil 
is  rubbed  over,  fo  much  the  better ;  but  this  fhould  be 
done  fo  long  before  they  are  ufed,  that  the  Oil  may  be 
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thoroughly  dry,  and  the  Stench  gone  off,  otherwife  it 
will  deflroy  the  Plants. 

Some  make  thefe  Frames  of  broad  Hoops,  in  Imitati¬ 
on  of  the  Covers  of  Waggons ;  but  as  thefe  are  cumber- 
fome  to  move,  and  there  are  no  Conveniencies  for  ad¬ 
mitting  Air  to  the  Plants,  but  by  railing  the  whole 
Frame  on  one  Side,  I  prefer  thofe  made  of  Pantile  Laths, 
framed  like  the  Ridge  of  a  Houle ;  and  each  Slope  ha¬ 
ving  Hinges,  may  be  raifed  at  Pleafure  to  admit  the  Au¬ 
to  the  Plants;  but  as  Delcriptions  of  thefe  Things  are 
not  w'ell  comprehended  by  Perfons  not  fo  converfant 
with  them,  1  fhall  exhibit  a  Figure  of  one  of  thefe 
Frames,  to  be  added  to  the  Article  of  Stoves. 

The  further  Management  of  Mefoitf,  after  their  Fruit 
is  fet,  is  to  keep  pulling  off  all  fuperfluous  Fruit,  and  to 
pinch  off  all  weak  Runners,  which  may  draw  away  Part 
of  the  Nourifhment  from  the  Fruit;  alfo  to  turn  the 
Fruit  gently  twice  a  Week,  that  each  Side  may  have  e- 
qual  Benefit  of  the  Sun  and  Air  ;  for  when  they  are  fuf- 
fered  to  lie  with  the  fame  Side  conftantly  to  the  Ground, 
that  Side  will  become  of  a  pale  or  whitifh  Colour,  as  if 
it  were  blanched,  for  want  of  the  Advantages  of  Sun 
and  Air.  The  Plants  will  require  a  little  Water  in  very 
dry  Weather,  but  this  fhould  be  given  them  in  the  Al¬ 
leys,  at  a  Diflance  from  the  Stems  of  the  Plants,  and 
not  oftner  than  once  in  a  Week  or  ten  Days,  at  which 
Times  the  Ground  fhould  be  well  foaked  in  the  Alleys. 
This  will  encourage  the  Growth  of  Fruit,  and  caufe  the 
Flefh  to  be  thick  ;  but  the  great  Caution  neceffary  to  be 
obferved,  is  not  to  over  water  the  Plants,  which  is  cer¬ 
tain  Injury  to  them  :  Alfo  be  fure  to  give  as  much  free 
Air  as  poffible,  at  all  Times,  when  the  Weather  will  per¬ 
mit  ;  this  i»abfolutely  neceffary  to  render  the  Fruit  good. 

When  the  Fruit  is  fully  grown,  they  muff  be' duly 
watched  to  cut  them  at  a  proper  Time  ;  for  if  they  are 
left  a  few  Hours  too  long  on  the  Vines,  they  will  lofe 
much  of  their  Delicacy,  therefore  they  fhould  be  looked 
over  at  leafl  twice  every  Day;  and  if  thofe  Fruit  which 
are  intended  for  the  Table,  are  cut  early  in  the  Morning, 
before  the  Sun  has  warmed  them,  they  will  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  flavoured ;  but  if  any  fhould  require  to  be  cut  after¬ 
ward,  they  fhould  be  put  into  cold  Spring  Water,  or  Ice, 
to  cool  them,  before  they  are  brought  to  Table  ;  and 
thofe  cut  in  the  Morning,  fhould  be  kept  in  the  coolefl 
Place  till  they  are  ferved  up.  The  Sign  of  this  Fruit’s 
Maturity  is,  its  beginning  to  crack  near  the  Foot  Stalk, 
and  its  beginning  to  fmell,  which  never  fail ;  for  as  the 
Cantaleupe  Melons  feldom  change  their  Colour  until  they 
are  too  ripe,  that  fhould  never  be  waited  for. 

The  Dire&ions  here  given  for  the  Management  of 
the  Cantaleupe  Melons,  will  be  found  equally  good  for 
all  the  other  Sorts,  as  I  have  fully  experienced  ;  for  in 
the  common  Method  of  managing  them  where  the  Earth 
is  laid  but  three  or  four  Inches  thick,  the  Plants  are  very 
apt  to  decay  before  the  Fruit  is  ripe;  for  their  Roots 
foon  reach  to  the  Dung,  and  are  extended  to  the  Sides 
of  the  Bed,  where  their  tender  Fibres  are  expofed  to  the 
Air  and  Sun,  v/hich  caufes  the  Leaves  of  the  Plants  to 
hang  down  in  the  Pleat  of  the  Day,  fo  it  is  neceflary  to 
fhade  the  Plants  with  Mats,  to  prevent  their  Decay  ; 
and  this  alfo  occufions  the  Watering  of  the  Plants  often 
to  keep  them  alive,  which  is  alio  prejudical  to  tfieir 
Roots ;  whereas  when  the  Beds  are  made  of  a  proper 
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Width,  and  earthed  of  a  fufficient  Thicknefs,  the  Plants 
will  bear  the  ftrongeft  Heat  cf  the  Sun  in  this  Climate, 
without  {hewing  the  leaf!  Want  ct  Moifture,  or  their 
Leaves  drooping,  and  they  will  continue  in  Health  till 
the  Autumn  Cold  deftroys  them. 

In  faving  the  Seeds,  I  need  not  repeat  here,  that  only 
fuch  fhould  be  regarded,  which  are  taken  from  the  firm- 
eft  Fruit,  and  thofe  which  have  the  higheft  Flavour  ; 
and  if  thefe  are  taken  out  with  the  Pulp  entire,  without 
difplacing  the  Seeds,  and  fuft'ered  to  remain  in  the  Pulp 
two  or  three  Days  before  it  is  wathed  cut,  the  better  ; 
and  then  to  preferve  only  the  heavy  Seeds,  which  fink  in 
the  Water. 

MELOCACTUS.  7  0  ~  ~ 

MELOCARDUUS.  $  See  Caaus* 

MELOCHIA.  See  Ccrchorus. 

MELON.  See  Mel  A. 

MELONGENA.  Tourn.  Inf}.  R.  FI.  i5r.  Tab.  65. 
Solanum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  224.  Mad  Apple,  by  fome 
called  Egg  Plant  ;  in  French ,  Mayenne. 

The  CharaFlers  are, 

1 The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
deeply  cut  into  5  acute  Segments which  fpread  open.  V  he 
Flower  hath  but  one  Petal ,  which  is  cut  into  5  Parts,  which 
fpread  open  and  are  reflexed.  It  hath  5  A-wl-fbaped  Sta¬ 
mina,  terminated  ‘by  oblong  Summits  which  converge  toge¬ 
ther.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oblong  Germen  fupport- 
ing  a  j lender  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma  ;  the  Ger¬ 
men  becomes  an  oval  or  oblong  Fruit  with  one  Cell ,  which 
bath  a  fiejhy  Pulp,  filled  with  compreff'sd  roundifh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Melongena  caule  inermi  herbaceo ,  foliis  oblongo- 
ovatis  tomentofis  integris ,  fruflu  ovato.  Mad  Apple  with 
a  ftnooth  herbaceous  Stalk,  oblong,  oval,  woolly  Leaves, 
which  are  entire,  and  an  oval  Fruit.  This  is  the  Me¬ 
longena  frudlu  oblongo  violaceo.  Tourn.  Infl.  15 1.  Mad 
Apple  with  an  oblong,  Violet  Coloured  Fruit. 

2.  Melongena  caule  inermi  herbaceo ,  foliis  oblongo- 
evatis  tomentofis ,  fruflu  tereti.  Mad  Apple  with  an  her¬ 
baceous  fmooth  Stalk,  oblong,  oval,  woolly  Leaves,  and 
a  taper  Fruit.  This  is  the  Melongena  frudhi  tereti  vio¬ 
laceo.  Tourn.  hifl.  151.  Mad  Apple  with  a  taper,  Vio¬ 
let  coloured  Fruit. 

3.  Melongena  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis  oblongis 
finuatis  tomentofis,  fruflu  incurvo.  Mad  Apple  with  a 
fmooth  herbaceous  Stalk,  oblong  finuated  Leaves  which 
are  woolly,  and  an  incurved  Fruit.  This  is  the  Melon¬ 
gena  fruilu  incurvo. 'Tourn.  Infl.  R.  FI.  152.  Mad  Ap¬ 
ple  with  an  incurved  Fruit.  •  ' 

4.  Melongena  fpinofa, foliis  fnuato-laciniatis,  fruc- 
tu  tereti ,  caule  herbaceo.  Mad  Apple  with  a  prickly 
Stalk  and  Leaves,  which  are  cut  into  Sinufes,  a  taper 
Fruit,  and  an  herbaceous  Stalk.  This  is  the  Solanum 
pomiferum  fruflu  fpinofo.  'J.  B.  3.  619.  Apple-bearing 
Nightfhade  with  a  prickly  Fruit. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Afia,  Africa ,  and 
America,  where  the  Fruit  is  commonly  eaten  by  the  In¬ 
habitants  ;  and  it  is  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  in  Spain 
as  an  efculent  Fruit,  by  the  Title  of  Barenkeena;  the 
Turks  who  alfo  eat  the  Fruit,  call  it  Badinjan,  the  Ita¬ 
lians  Melanzana ,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  I- 
flands  in  America,  Brown  John ,  or  Brown  Jolly.  It  is 
an  annual  Plant  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  which  be- 
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comes  a  little  ligneous,  and  rifes  near  3  Feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  Side  Branches,  garniflied  with  oblong  oval 
Leaves,  7  or  8  Inches  long,  and  4  broad  ;  they  are 
woolly,  and  their  Borders  ar-e  very  fiightly  finuated,  but 
not  indented,  ftanding  without  Order  upon  very  thick 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches,  having  a  thick  flefhy  Empalement 
of  one  Leaf,  which  is  deeply  cut  into  5  acute  Segments, 
which  fpread  open,  and  are  armed  withftrong  Prickles  on 
the  Outfide.  The  Flowers  have  one  Petal,  which  is  cut 
at  the  Brim  into  five  Segments,  which  expand  in  Form 
of  a  Star,  and  are  a  little  reflexed ;  they  are  blue,  and 
the  Summits  which  are  conne£led  together  in  the  Bofom 
of  the  Flower  are  yellow.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  flefhy  Fruit,  about  the  Size  and  Shape  of  a 
Swan’s  Egg,  of  a  dark  purple  on  one  Side,  and  white  on 
the  other.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  Fruit  ripens  in  September. 

There  are  the  following  Varieties  of  this  Species ;  one 
with  white  Fruit,  called  by  fome  the  Egg  Plant;  one 
with  yellow  Fruit,  and  another  with  pale  red  Fruit;  all 
thefe  Varieties  are  generally  conftant,  the  Seeds  producing 
the  fame  Fruit  as  thofe  from  which  they  were  taken,  but 
as  they  only  differ  in  Colour,  fo  I  choofe  not  to  enumerate 
them  as  diftin6f  Species. 

The  2d  Sort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  Shape  of  the 
Fruit,  which  is  commonly  8  or  9  Inches  long,  taper 
and  llrait ;  in  other  Refpedts  they  are  the  fame,  but  as 
this  never  varies,  when  propagated  in  Gardens,  fo  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  diftincf  Species.  .  There 
are  two  Varieties  of  this  Sort,  one  with  a  purplifh 
Fruit,  and  the  other  white,  but  the  latter  is  the  moil 
common  in  England. 

The  3d  Sort  differs  from  the  two  former  in  the  Shape 
of  the  Leaves,  which  are  deeply  finuated  on  their  Bor¬ 
ders.  The  Fruit  is  oblong  and  incurved,  of  a  yellowifli  1 
Colour,  and  larger  at  the  End  than  in  any  .other  Part. 

The  Seeds  of  the  4th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  India  ;  . 
this  differs  greatly  from  either  of  the  former.  The 
Stalks  and  Leaves  are  armed  with  very  ftrong  Thorns, 
and  the  Leaves  are  larger,  and  deeply  jagged  on  their 
Sides.  The  Flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  blue 
Colour.  The  Fruit  is  long,  taper,  and  white. 

Thefe  Fruit  are  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  warm 
Parts  of  the  Globe,,  and  are  efteemed  a  Delicacy,  but 
are  fuppofed  to  have  a  Property  of  provoking  Luff. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seedsj  Town  on  a  moderate  hot 
Bed  in  March,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muff 
be  tranfplanted  into  another  hot  Bed  about  4  Inches  afun-  - 
der,.  observing  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  Root  ;  after  which  you  muft  give  them  a  great 
Share  of  Air  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  otherwife  they 
will  draw  up  very  weak.  .  They  muft  alfo  be  frequently 
watered,  without  which  they  will  make  but  very  indiffe¬ 
rent  Progrefs ;  but  when  they  are  grown  fo  ftrong  as  to  > 
fill  the  Frame  (which  will  be  by  the  Middle,  or  End  of 
May,)  you  muft  tranfplant  them  out  into  a  rich  Spot  of 
Ground,  at  two  Feet  Diftance,  or  in  the  Borders  of  the 
Pleafure  Garden  at  the  fame  Diftance  from  other  Plants, 
ohferving  to  preferve  as. much  Earth  to  the  Roots  as  pof- 
fible  when  you  take  them  up,  otherwife  they  are  fubjeft 
to  mifearry.  Water  them  plentifully  until  they  have 
taken  Root,  after  which  they  will  require  but  very  little 
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Care,  more  than  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and 
in  very  dry  Weather  to  give  them  fome  Water. 

About  the  Middle  of  July  the  Fruit  will  appear,  at 
which  Time,  if  the  Weather  be  very  dry,  you  muft  of¬ 
ten  water  them,  which  will  caufe  the  Fruit  to  grow  very 
large,  and  increafe  their  Number;  toward  the  latter  End 
of  Augujl  their  Fruit  will  ripen,  when  you  muft  preferve 
the  Seeds  of  each  Kind  feparate. 

Thefe  Plants  are  only  preferved  as  Curiofities  in  En¬ 
gland ,  the  Fruit  being  feldom  eaten  in  this  Country,  ex¬ 
cept  by  fome  Italians  or  Spaniards ,  who  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  eat  them  in  their  own  Countries. 

MELOPEPO.  See  Cucurbita 
MELONRY,  or  MFLON  GROUND,  is  an  A- 
partment  in  the  Kitchen  Garden  for  the  Propagation  of 
Melons. 

The  Spot  of  Ground  ftiould  be  open  to  the  South 
Eaft  Sun,  but  fheltered  from  the  Weft,  North  Weft, 
and  North  Eaft  Winds,  by  Walls,  Pales,  or  Hedges; 
it  ftiould  alfo  be  upon  a  dry  Soil,  for  nothing  is  more  in¬ 
jurious  to  thefe  Plants  than  much  Wet;  in  Spring  it  of¬ 
ten  proves  very  wet  Weather,  when,  if  the  Soil  be  very 
wet,  there  will  be  no  making  the  Ridges  until  it  is  very 
late.  You  ftiould  alfo  contrive  to  place  it  as  near  to  the 
Dung  as  poftible,  which  will  fave  a  great  Deal  of  Labour 
in  wheeling  it  in,  and,  if  you  can  have  a  Pond  of  Water 
near  it,  in  very  dry  Weather  it  will  be  very  ufeful  to  wa¬ 
ter  the  Melons  when  neceftary. 

The  Size  of  the  Ground,  muft  be  proportioned  to  the 
Quantity  of  Ridges  intended,  which  you  may  eafiiy  cal¬ 
culate,  by  allowing  i  2  Feet  Breadth  for  every  Ridge, 
and  the  Holes  placed  at  about  4  Feet  afunder,  but  it  is 
the  beft  Way  to  allow  Room  enough  where  you  are  not 
ftreightened  for  it. 

This  Ground  fhould  be  inclofed  with  a  Reed  Fence, 
and  kept  conflantly  locked  up  during  the  Time  the  Me¬ 
lons  are  growing,  for  if  they  are  expofed  to  every  Perfon 
that  walks  in  the  Garden  (moll  of  whom  have  a  Curiofity 
to  handle  the  Vines,  and  look  after  the  Fruit,)  it  will 
be  of  ill  Confequence,  nothing  being  more  injurious 
to  thefe  Plants  than  frequent  tumbling  or  difturbing  their 
Leaves. 

The  common  Practice  in  mod  Gardens  is,  to  incloft 
a  Spot  of  Ground  either  with  Walls  or  Pales,  which 
they  conftantly  appropriate  to  this .  Purpofe  ;  but  this  is 
by  no  Means  a  good  Method,  for  it  rarely  happens  that 
thefe  fucceed  well  longer  than  two  Years  in  the  fame 
Place,  unlefs  the  Soil  be  removed,  and  frefh  brought  in, 
which  is  very  expenftve,  therefore  the  beft  Way  is,  to 
have  a  diffident  Parcel  of  R.eeds  made  into  Panned, 
which  may  be  annually  moved  from  Place  to  Place,  fo 
that  you  need  not  continue  .your  Ridges  longer  than  one 
Year  in  the  fame  Place;  and  if  you  have  a  Piece  of 
Ground  which  is  large  enough  to  divide  into  three  or  four 
fuch  Places,  the  Fence  may  be  every  Year  removed  till 
the  W  hole  has  been  occupied,  after  which  you  may  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Spot  where  you  began,  which,  by  that  l  ime, 
will  be  as  good  as  frefh  Earth ;  thus,  without  much 
Trouble,  you  may  remove  them  every  Year,  for  as  one 
of  the  Sides  \v  ill  remain  unremoved  every  Time  the 
Fence  is  carried  forward,  the  Labour  will  not  be  fo 
great  as  if  it  were  wholly  removed  to  fome  Diftance, 
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and  thefe  Reed  Fences  are  much  preferable  to  either 
Walls,  or  Pales. 

MELOTHRIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  48. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

7 be  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  Bell - 
fhaped,  and  cut  fiightly  at  the  Brim  into  5  Parts ,  this 
refs  upon  the  Embryo.  The  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  Wheel- 
f Japed,  having  a  P ube  the  Length  oj  the  Empalement.  In 
the  Center  of  the  Flower  is  ftuatsd  the  Pointal,  fupporting 
a  cylindrical  Style ,  attended  by  3  conical  Stamina ,  which 
are  inferted  in  the  Pule  of  the  Flower ,  and  extended  to 
the  fame  Length.  The  Pointal  becomes  an  oval fmall  Berry , 
having  3  Divifions,  in  which  are  lodged  fmall  fat  Seeds . 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Mei.othria.  Lin.  Hort .  Cliff '.  490  Small  creeping 
Cucumber.  1  his  is  the  Lucumis  minima  fruftu  ovah  ni¬ 
gra  Icevi.  Shan.  Hif.  vol.  1.  p.  227.  Smalleft  Cucum¬ 
ber  with  a  fmooth  black  oval  Fruit. 

This  Plant  grows  wild  in  the  Woods  in  Carolina,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  alfo  in  many  of  the  Iflands  in  America ;  it 
creeps  upon  the  Ground,  with  (lender  Vines,  having  an¬ 
gular  Leaves,  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of  the  Melon, 
but  much  fmaller.  Thefe  Vines  ftrike  out  Roots  at 
every  Joint,  which  faften  themfelves  into  the  Ground*, 
and  thereby  a  larger  Share  of  Nourifhment  is  drawn  to 
the  Plants,  by  which  Means  their  Stalks  extend  to  a 
great  Diftance  each  Way,  and  clofely  cover  the  Ground. 
The  Flowers  are  very  fmall,  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the 
Melon,  and  of  a  pale  Sulphur  Colour.  The  Fruit,  in 
the  tVef -Indies,  •  grows  to  the  Sixe  of  a  Pea,  of  an  oval 
Figure,  and  changes  black  when  ripe ;  thefe  are  by  the 
Inhabitants  fometimes  pickled  when  they  are  green. 

In  England  the  Fruit  are  much  fmaller,  and  are  fo 
hidden  by  the  Leaves,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  find 
them.  The  Plants  will  not  grow  in  the  open  Air  here, 
but  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted,  will  foon  fpread  over  the  Surface  of  a  large  Bed, 
and  when  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  if  they  fcatter  their  Seeds, 
they  Plants  will  come  up  where  the  Earth  happens  to  be 
ufed  on  a  hot  Bed  again,  and  if  they  are  fupplied  with 
Water,  will  require  no  farther  Care.  This  Plant  is  in 
fome  Gardens  preferved  for  Variety,  but  is  of  no  Ufe. 

MENISPERMUM.  Town.  Aft.  R.  Par.  1705. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  413.  Moonfeed. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Flower  has  an  ere  ft  fpreading  Empalement  of  fix 
Leaves  which  are  deciduous.  It  has  fix  oblong  oval  Petals , 
which  are  obtufe  and  concave ,  and f»  very  Jhort  Stamina , 
terminated  by  fingle  Summits ,  which  are  fhorter  than  the 
Petals ,  and  three  almof  oval  Germen,  on  the  Top  oj  the 
fpreading  Styles,  crowned  by  obtufe  indented  Stigmas.  The 
Germen  afterward  turn  to  three  oval  Berries  with  one  Cell , 
each  jncLfng  one  Mo on-f Japed  compreffd  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Menispermum  joliis  p  Itatis  fab  otundis  angula- 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  140.  Moonfeed  with  Target-fhaped 
roundifh  angular  Leaves.  This  is  the  Menijpermum  Ca- 
nadenfe Jcandens ,  umbilicatis  foliis.  Tourn.  /lft.  Par.  1705. 
Climbing  Moonfeed  of  Canada,  with  a  Navel-fhaped  Leaf. 

2.  Menispermum  foliis  cordatis  peliatis  lobatis.  Pkr. 
Virg.  40.  Moonfeed  with  Heart  and  Target  lhaped 
Leaves,  wffiich  have  Lobes.  This  is  the  Mi  nifpermum 
folio  bederaceo.  Plort.  Eltb.  Moonfeed  with  an  Ivy  Leaf. 

3.  Me- 
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3-  MeniSPERMUM  foliis  cordatis  fub  t  us  vilhjis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  340.  Moonfeed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,, 
which  are  hairy  on  their  under  Side. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  Virginia, 
and  moil  Parts  of  North  America ,  in  the  Woods  ;  this 
hath  a  thick  ligneous  Root,  from  which  are  fent  out 
many  climbing  Stalks,  which  become  hgneous,  and 
rife  12  or  14  Feet  high,  twilling  themfelves  about  the 
neighbouring  Plants  for  Support  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  large  fmooth  roundifh  Leaves,  whofe  Foot  Stalks 
are  placed  almofl  in  the  Middle  of  the  Leaves  on  the 
back  Side,  and  on  the  upper  Side  there  is  a  Hollow  in 
that  Part  of  the  Leaf,  refembling  a  Navel.  The 
Flowers  come  out  in  loofe  Bunches,  from  the  Side  of 
the  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  fmall, 
and  compofed  of  fix  oblong  oval  Petals,  and  fix  very 
fhort  Stamina,  terminated  by  tingle  Summits ;  the  three 
Germen  fituated  in  the  Center,  turn  to  fo  many  channel¬ 
ed  Berries,  each  containing  one  compreiTed  Seed.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Sort  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down 
the  Branches,  which  if  performed  in  Autumn,  they  will 
have  made  good  Roots,  by  the  following  Autumn,  when 
they  may  be  feparated  from  the  old  Plant,  and  tranf- 
planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  thefe  Plants 
require  Support,  for  their  Branches  are  llender  and  weak. 
In  the  Country  where  it  grows  naturally,  they  climb  up 
the  Trees  to  a  conflderable  Height,  fo  that  if  thefe  are 
planted  near  Trees  in  Wildernefs  Quarters,  where  their 
Stalks  may  have  Support,  they  will  thrive  better  than  in 
an  open  Situation. 

The  2d  Sort  differs  from  the  firfl  in  the  Shape  of  its 
Leaves,  which  are  angular,  and  fometimes  Heart-lha- 
ped,  their  Foot  Stalks  join  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaves,  fo 
they  have  no  umbilical  Mark  on  their  Surface.  The  Stalks 
become  ligneous,  and  rife  nearly  as  high  as  thofe  of  the 
firfl  Sort  ;  the  Flowers  and  Berries  do  not  differ  from 
them,  and  it  is  propagated  the  fame  way. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  fent  to  England  ;  this  has  by  fome  been 
fuppofed  the  fame  with  the  2d  Sort,  from  which  it  differs 
in  its  Roots,  not  becoming  woody  as  thofe  do.  The 
Stalks  are  alfo  herbaceous  ;  the  Leaves  are  entire  and 
hairy,  and  are  not  more  than  half  fo  large  as  thofe  of 
the  2d,  nor  is  the  Plant  fo  hardy,  for,  in  fevere  Winters, 
thofe  which  are  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  are  fometimes 
killed,  whereas  the  fecond  Sort  is  never  injured  by  Cold. 
This  Sort  does  not  produce  any  Flowers  in  England ,  un- 
lefs  the  Seafon  proves  very  warm.  * 

This  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots,  which 
fpread  out  on  every  Side,  fo  that  Part  of  them  may  be 
cut  off  every  other  Year ;  the  befl  Time  for  doing  this 
is  in  Spring,  a  little  before  the  Plants  begin  to  fhoot  ; 
thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  and  a 
light  Soil,  for  in  flrong  Land,  where  the  Wet  is  detained 
in  Winter,  the  Roots  are  apt  to  rot,  therefore  if  they 
are  planted  clofe  to  a  Wall  expofed  to  the  South  or 
Weft,  their  Stalks  may  be  faftened  againft  the  W all, 
to  prevent  their  trailing  on  the  Ground,  and  in  this  Situ¬ 
ation  the  Plants  will  frequently  flower,  and  by  a  little 
Shelter  in  fevere  Froft,  their  Stalks  may  be  preferved 
from  Injury. 

There  is  little  Beauty  in  thefe  Plants,  but  yet  they 
V  O  L.  II. 
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are  preferved  in  many  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety, 
for  which  Reafon  they  are  here  inferted. 

MENTHA.  Taunt,  lnjl.  R.  H.  188.  Tab.  89.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  633.  Mint ;  in  French,  Menthe. 

'1  he  Charaflers  are, 

It  hath  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal,  fitting  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  tubulous  Empalement  of  one  Leaf ,  which  is  erefl,  and 
cut  at  the  Brim  into  5  equal  Segments.  The  Tube  of  the 
Petal  is  a  little  longer  than  the  Empalement.  The  Mouth 
is  cut  into  4  almofl  equal  Segments,  the  upper  being  a 
little  larger  and  indented.  It  hath  4  Awl-foaped  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  are  ereft  and  dijlant ,  the  two  nearejl  being 
longeff  ;  they  are  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits ,  and  in 
the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  fituated  a  four-pointed  Germen , 
fupporting  a  fender  erefl  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifd  fpread - 
ing  Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  4  naked  Seeds  fitting 
in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mentha  fsribus  fpicatis,  foliis  oblongis  ferratls. 

Plort.  Upfal.  168.  Mint  with  fpiked  Flowers,  and  ob¬ 
long  fawed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Mentha  anguftifolia  fpi- 
cata.  C.  B.  P.  227.  Narrow-leaved  fpiked  Mint,  com¬ 
monly  called  Spear  Mint.  ~  .  • 

2.  Mentha  foribus  fpicatis,  foliis  hngioribus  glabris, 
fuperne  minime  ferratis.  Mint  with  fpiked  Flowers,  and 
longer  fmooth  Leaves,  very  flightly  fawed  toward  their 
Points.  This  is  the  Mentha  anguf  ifolia  fpicata  glabra. 
Rand.  Narrow  leaved  fmcoth  fpiked  Mint. 

3.  Mentha  foliis  lanciolatis  ferrati •,  fvbtus  incanis, 
foribus  fpicatis  hirfutiffmis.  Mint  with  Sj  ear-fhapcd 
fawed  Leaves,  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  and  very  hai¬ 
ry  fpiked  Flowers.  This  is  the  Mentha  fylvefris  car.di - 
cans,  odore  fativi.  Dcody.  Rail.  Syn.  App.  Wild  Mint 
of  a  white  Colour,  fmeliing  like  Garden  Mint. 

4.  Mentha  fpicis  confer t is,  foliis  ferratis  toment  fs 
fefilibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  306.  Mint  with  Spikes  of  Flowers 
growing  together,  and  woolly  fawed  Leaves  fitting  clofe 
to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Mentha  fylvefris  Ion giore fo¬ 
lio.  C.  B.  P.  227.  Wild  Mint  with  a  longer  Leaf. 

5.  Mentha  fpicis  crafforibus ,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis 
ferratis  fubtus  tomentofis  petiolatis.  Mint  with  thicker 
Spikes,  and  oval  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  woolly  on 
their  under  Side,  and  have  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Mentaflri  aquatici  genus  hlrfutum,  fpicd  latiore.  J.  B.  3. 
222.  Hairy  Water  Mint  with  a  broader  Spike. 

6.  Mentha  fpicis  crafforibus  interruptis,  foliis  lanceo- 
latis  acute  ferratis.  Mint  with  thicker  Spikes  of  Flowers, 
which  are  interrupted,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  fliarp- 
ly  fawed.  This  is  the  Mentha  fervida  nigricans,  piperis 
fapore.  Rand.  Hort.  Chef.  Cat.  Blackifh  hot  Mint  with  a 
Taflelike  Pepper,  commonly  called,  Pepper  Mint. 

7.  Mentha  foribus  fpicatis,'  foliis  cordatis  dentatis 
undulatis  fefilibus.  Hort.  Clif.  306.  Mint  with  fpiked 
Flowers,  and  Heart-fhaped  indented  Leaves,  which  are 
waved,  and  fit  clofe  to  die  Stalks.  This  is  the  Mentha 
crifpa  Dariica  five  Gcrmaniea  Jpeciofa.  Mo? .  Plif.  3-  p- 
367 .  Danifj,  or  German  curled  Mint. 

8.  Mentha  fpicis  confertis,  foliis  uveitis  rugofs  fff- 
libus.  Mint  with  Spikes  growing  .together,  and  oval 
rough  Leaves,  futing  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  T.  his  is  the 
Mentaflrum  folio  rugofo  ratundiore  fpontaneum,  fore  fpi- 
cato,  odore  gravi.  J.  B.  Wild  Mint  with  a  rounder  rough 
Leaf,  and  fpiked  Flower,  having  a  flrong  Scent. 

G  9.  Mentha 
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9.  Mentha  fpicis  confer tis  interrupt'" >  fliis  oblongo- 
ovatis  acuminatis  dentatis  fefflibus.  Mint  with  interrupt¬ 
ed  Spikes  of  Flowers  growing  together,  and  oblong, 
oval,  acute-pointed,  indented  Leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Mentha  rotundifolia  rubra ,  auravtii 
cdore.  Mor.  Hif.  Round  leaved  red  Mint,  fmelling  like 
an  Orange,  commonly  called,  Orange  Mint. 

10.  Mentha  foliis  oblongis  dentatis ,  utrinque  tomen- 
tofts  fefftlibus,  fpicis  tenuioribus.  Mint  with  oblong  in¬ 
dented  I.eaves,  woolly  on  both  Sides,  fet  clofe  to  the 
Stalk,  and  very  narrow  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the 
Mentafrum  chalepen fe ,  angufifoliuni ,  raro forests.  Bocrh. 
Narrow  leaved  wild'Mint  of  Aleppo,  which  rarely  flowers. 

11.  Mentha  foribus  capitatis ,  flits  ovatis  ferratis 
petiolatis,  Jlaininibus  corolla  longior thus.  Hort.  Cliff.  3 C'6. 
Mint  with  Flowers  growing  in  Heads,  oval  fawed  Leaves 
having  Foot  Stalks,  and  Stamina  longer  than  the  Petals. 
This  is  the  Mentha  rotundifolia  palufris  fve  aquatica 
major.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  round  leaved' Water  Mint. 

12.  Mentha  foribus  capitatis,  joins  lanceolatis  ferra¬ 
tis  fubpetiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  576.  Mint  with  Flowers 
growing  in  Heads,  and  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves  with 
very  fliort  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Mentha  fervida  ni¬ 
gricans  l at i folia.  Band.  Broad  leaved  blackifh  hot  Mint, 
or  Pepper  Mint. 

13.  MeNThA  floribus  verticillat is,  foliis  ovatis  acutis 
ferratis ,  f  ami nibus  corolla  brevioribus .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  577* 
Mint  with  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls,  oval  acute  faw¬ 
ed  Leaves,  and  Stamina  ihorter  than  the  Petals.  This 
is  the  Mentha  arvenfis,  verticillata  birfuta.  f.  B.  3.  2° 
Whorled  hairy  Field  Mint,  or  Calamint  of  the  Shops. 

Mentha  floribus  verticillat  is,  foliis  ovatis  denta¬ 
tis,  ffet minibus  corolla  longioribus.  Mint  with  b  lowers 
growing  in  Whorls,  oval  indented  Leaves,  and  Stamina 
longer  than  the  Petals.  This  is  the  Mentha  aquatica , 
exigua.  Drag.  Lib.  I.  c.  6.  Smalleft’ Water  Mint. 

15.  Mentha  floribus  verticillat  is, foliis  ovatis,  margi- 
nibus  ciliatis,  fl  ami  nib  us  coro/lam  ecquantibus .  Mint  with 
whorled  Flowers,  oval  Leaves  whole  Borders  are  hairy, 
and  Stamina  equaling  the  Petals.  This  is  the  Mentha 
verticillata,  rotundi ore  folio,  adore  ocymi.  Dale.  Whorled 
Mint  with  a  rounder  Leaf,  fmelling  like  Bafil. 

16.  Mentha  foribus  verticiUatis,  foliis  ovatis  ferra¬ 
tis  hirfutis,.  Jlaminibus  corolla,  longioribus.  Mint  with 
whorled  Flowers,  oval  fawed  hairy  Leaves,  and  Stamina 
longer  than  the  Petals.  This  is  the  Mentha  aquatica  fi¬ 
ve  ffymbrium  hirfutius.  J.  B.  3.  2.  224.  .Water  Mint, 
or  hairy  Sifyrnbrium. 

17.  Mentha  verticillata,  longicrr- acuminate  folio , 
cdore  aromatico.  Band  TIort.  Chel.  Cat .  Whorled  Mint 
with  a  longer  acute-pointed  Leaf,  and  an  aromatick  Scent. 

18.  Mentha  floribus  verticiUatis,  Joliis  oblongo-ovatis 
rugofs  ferratis,  Jlaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Mint  with 
whorled  Flowers,  oblong  oval  rough  fawed  Leaves,  and 
Stamina  longer  than  the  Petals.  This  is  the  Mentha 
crifpa  verticillata,  folio  rotundiore.  J.  B.  Curled  Mint, 
having  whorled  Flowers,  and  a  rounder  Leaf. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Genus,  which  have 
been  found  growing  naturally  in  England,  of  which  I 
have  ten  or  twelve  in  my  own  Coliedtion  ;  but  as  I  fuf- 
pt£l  them  to  be  only  accidental  Variations,  arifing  from 
the  different  Soils  and  Situations  where  they  have  been 
found,  I  have  not  enumerated  them  here  ;  thofe  which 
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are  here  mentioned,  I  take  to  be  diftiinSl  Species,  having 
cultivated  them  near  thirty  Years,  in  which  Time  I 
have  not  obferved  them  to  change  from  one  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  feveral  of  thefe  I  have  propagated  by  Seeds,  and 
have  found  them  keep  to  the  Kinds  from  which  the  Seeds 
were  faved. 

The  firft  Sort  is  what  the  Gardeners  cultivate  to  fup- 
ply  the  Markets,  and  is  ufed  both  as  a  culinary  Herb, 
and  for  Medicine  ;  it  is  generally  called  Spear  Mint,  and 
by  fome  Heart  Mint  ;  Parkinfon  and  Gerard  title  it 
Roman  Mint  ;  this  is  a  Plant  fo  well  known,  as  to  need 
no  Defcription.  There  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one 
with  a  curled  Leaf,  and  the  ether  has  variegated  Leaves, 
but  both  thefe  I  have  had  run  from  the  common  Sort  ; 
thefe  are  by  fome  preferved  in  Gardens  for  V ariety, 
therefore  I  have  mentioned  them  here. 

This  Herb  is  greatly  efteemed  for  all  Diforders  of  the 
Stomach,  Lofs  of  Appetite,,  and  vomiting  ;  there  is  a 
fimple  Water,  a  Spirit,  a  compound  Syrup,  and  a  dif- 
tilled  Oil  of  it  prepared  in  the  Shops. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  fmoother  Leaves  than  the  firft,  and 
they  are  rather  narrower,  in  other  Rcfpedts  it  agrees  with 
that,  fo  that  it  is  frequently  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  for 
Ufe,  without  Diftindtion. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  \n  England  ;  the  Leaves 
of  this  are  ihorter,  and  broader  in  the  Middle  than  cither 
of  the  former,  the  Serratures  on  their  Edges  are  more 
acute,,  and  their  under  Sides  are  woolly,  and  very  white. 
T  he  Stalks  divide  more  toward  the  Top,  fo  are  termina¬ 
ted  by  a  greater  Number  of  Spikes,  the  lower  Part  of 
which  are  interrupted.  The  Scent  of  this  Sort  is  very 
like  that  of  the  Garden  Mint. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  longer  and  broader  Leaves  than 
either  of  the  former,  and  are  woolly  and  white.  The 
Serratures  on  their  lidges  are  farther  afunder,  and  are 
very  fharp  pointed  ;  they  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which 
are  hairy.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  {lender,  feveral 
growing  together  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  which  are 
hairy.  This  is  the  Mentafrum,  or  wild  Mint  of  the 
Shops,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  Trochifci  de  Myrrha . 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Places  in  feve¬ 
ral  Parts  of  England,  it  is  titled  Spiked  Florfe  Mint,  or 
Water  Mint.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  fhorter  than  thofe 
of  either  of  the  former,  and  are  hairy,  as  are  alfo  the 
Leaves,  which  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  of  a  pale  Colour.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
fhort  thick  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  their  Stami¬ 
na  being  fhorter  than  the  Petal. 

The  6th  Sort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  fome  Parts 
of  England ;  I  have  found  it  by  the  Side  of  the  River 
between  Mitcham  and  Croydon,  in  Surry  ;  this  hath  fmooth 
purple  Stalks  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmaljer  than  thofe  of  com¬ 
mon  Mint ;  they  are  Spear-Shaped,  fawed  on  their  Edges,, 
and  of  a  darker  green  Colour  than  either  of  the  former  -r 
their  Mid-rib  and  Veins  are  purple,  and  a  little  hairy  on 
their  under  Side.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  fhorter 
and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  common  Mint,  and  are 
broken,  or  interrupted  at  the  Bottom  ;  they  are  of  a  dark 
purple  Colour,  and  their  Stamina  are  longer  than  the 
Petal.  The  w’hole  Plant  has  a  hot  biting  Tafte  like  Pep¬ 
per,  and  a  pleafant  Scent.  There  is  a  diililled  Water  of 
this  Plant  kept  in  the  Shops,  which  is  by  many  preferred 
to  that  of  the  common  Mint,  for  all  the  Purpoles  for  which 
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that  is  ufually  prefcribed,  and  is  eileemed  an  excellent 
Remedy  againd  the  Stone  and  Gravel. 

The  7  th  Sort  was  originally  brought  from  Denmark, 
where  it  was  thought  to  grow  naturally,  but  Dr.  Lin - 
nceiis  fixes  it  as  a  Native  of  Siberia.  The  Stalks  of  this 
Sort  are  hairy,  and  rife  about  the  fame  Height  with 
the  common.  The  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped,  deeply 
indented  on  their  Edges,  waved  and  curled,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  Stalk,  they  are  of  a  light  green.  I'he  Flowers 
are  purple,  growing  in  thick  interrupted  Spikes  at  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks;  their  Empalements  are  cut  almofl 
to  the  Bottom,  and  the  Style  of  the  Flower  is  bifid, 
Handing  out  beyond  the  Petal. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  En¬ 
gland  ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftrong  four  cornered  hairy  Stalk, 
about  the  fame  Height  as  the  common  Mint,  branching 
out  toward  the  Top,  and  garmfhed  with  oval  rough 
Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  dark 
green,  and  crenated  on  their  Edges.  1  he  Spikes  of 
Flowers  grow  in  Clufiers  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which 
are  fhort  and  clofe;  the  Flowers  are  of  an  herbaceous 
white  Colour,  and  their  Stamina  are  ilretched  out  be¬ 
yond  the  Petal. 

The  9th  Sort  is  commonly  called  Orange  Mint,  from 
its  Scent,  which  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  the  Rind  of 
Orange.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  fmooth  Stalk  as  high 
as  the  common  Mint,  but  does  not  branch  out  like  that; 
the  Leaves  are  much  broader  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Sort,  the  Indentures  on  their  Edges  are  deep,  and  they 
end  in  acute  Points.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  grow  in 
Clufters  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  interrupted  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  Colour,  and  their  Stamina  are  fliorter 
than  the  Petal.  It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  Gardens  for 
its  pleafant  Scent. 

The  loth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Aleppo ,  but  is  hardy 
enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England.  This  hath 
(lender  four  cornered  Stalks  purple  at  Bottom,  but  woolly 
upward,  feidom  branching  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long  indented  Leaves,  downy  on  both  Sides,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  Stalks.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  fingle,  and 
very  (lender;  thefe  do  not  often  appear  in  England ,  but 
when  they  do  it  is  late  in  the  Summer.  It  creeps  much 
at  the  Root,  fo  the  only  Way  to  obtain  Flowers,  is  to 
confine  their  Roots  in  Pots. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ditches  in  mod 
Parts  of  England ,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  Name 
of  Water  Mint.  This  hath  hairy  Stalks  about  a  Foot 
high,  which  branch  toward  the  Top,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  fawed  Leaves,  (landing  upon  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  roundifh  Spikes  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and 
their  Stamina  are  longer  than  the  Petal.  The  whole 
Plant  has  a  very  flrong  Scent,  fomewhat  like  that  of 
Penny-Royal.  This  Sort  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine, 
and  is  reckoned  hotter  than  the  Garden  Adint;  it  is  car¬ 
minative,  expelling  Wind  out  of  the  Stomach,  and 
helping  the  Cholick. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ditches  in  feveral 
Parts  of  England ;  the  Stalks  are  purple,  fmooth,  and 
Ihort,  branching  out  on  every  Side;  the  Leaves  are  final  1, 
Spear-fhaped,  of  a  dark  Colour  ;  they  are  but  (lightly 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  lland  upon  ihort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  roundiih  Heads  on  the  Top  of  the- 


Stalks,  they  are  purple,  and  their  Stamina  are  longer 
than  the  Petal.  This  Sort  has  a  warm  biting  Tafte, 
not  quite  fo  hot  as  the  Pepper  Mint  before  deferibed,  but 
is  often  ufed  for  it.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  which 
fmells  like  Penny-Royal. 

The  13  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  arable  Land  in  mod 
Parts  of  England ,  and  is  rarely  admitted  into  Gardens. 
This  is  the  Water  Calamint  of  the  Shops,  but  is  now 
feidom  ufed  in  Medicine.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  rife 
about  a  Foot  high  and  are  hairy,  garnifhed  with  oval 
Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  fawed  on  their  Edg¬ 
es.  The  Flowers  grow  in  very  thick  Whorls  round  the 
Stalks;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  their 
Stamina  are  fhorter  than  the  Petal.  The  Plant  has  a 
ftrong  Scent  like  Penny-royal. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  in  watery  Places  in  many  Parts  of 
England  ;  this  hath  weak  trailing  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
long,  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  Leaves  which  are  indented 
on  their  Edges, and  (land  upon  pretty  long  FootStalks.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  thick  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  they  are 
purple,  and  their  Stamina  are  longer  than  the  Petal. 

The  15th  Sort  grows  plentifully  on  the  Side  of  the 
Road  between  Locking  and  Go  field  in  EJfex  ;  the  Stalks 
of  this  are  much. (mailer,  and  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the 
former ;  the  Leaves  are  fhorter  and  rounder,  and  are  very 
little  indented  (?n  their  Edges,  but  have  their  Borders  fet 
with  Flairs.  The  Whorls  of  Flowers  are  (mailer,  and 
the  whole  Plant  has  the  Scent  ot  Bafil. 

The  1 6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ditches  and  on  the 
Sides  of  Rivers,  in  many  Parts  of  England.  This  hath 
hairy  four  cornered  Stalks,  a  Foot  or  more  in  Height  ; 
the  Leaves  are  oval,  fawed,  and  very  hairy.  'I  he  Flow¬ 
ers  grow  in  large  Whorls  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalks ; 
they  are  purple,  and  their  Stamina  are  longer  than  the  Pe¬ 
tals.  This  hath  a  pleafanter  Scent  than  the  common  Wa¬ 
ter  Mint,  fo  is  called  Sweet  Wa'er  Mint,  by  Way  of 
Diftinclion  :  It  (lands  in  the  Lift  of  Simples  in  mod  Dif- 
penfaries.  But  is  now  feidom  ufed  in  Medicine. 

The -1 7th  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  the 
River  Medway,  between  Rochejlsr  and  Chatham.  ri  his 
rifes  with  (lender  hairy  Stalks  near  two  Feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points, 
which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  the  Stalks  are  befet  with 
Whorls  of  Flowers,  almofl  their  whole  Length,  they 
have  frequently  10  or  12  Whorls  on  each.  The  flowers 
are  purplifh,  and  their  Stamina  are  equal  with  the  Petals. 
This  hath  a  very  pleafant  aromatick  Scent. 

The  18th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Holland,  between 
Leyden  and  Haerlam.  This  hath  purple  fmooth  Stalks, 
which  rife  about  the  fame  Height  as  the  common  Adint, 
garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  which  are  rough  and 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  having  vety  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  Whorls  toward  the  Top  ot  the 
Stalks,  under  each  of  thefe  are  placed  two  very  fmall 
Leaves,  in  which  this  differs  from  mod  of  the  other  whorl- 
ed  Mints.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple,  and 
their  Stamina  are  longer  than  the  Petal. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Mint  aie  eaiily  propagated  by  parting 
the  Roots  in  the  Spring,  or  by  planting  Cuttings  during 
any  of  the  Summer  Alonths,  but  they  fhould  hav&  a 
moid  Soil ;  and  after  the  Cuttings  are  planted,  if  the 
Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  they  mud  be  often  watered,  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  Root;  alter  which,  they  will  require 
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•no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds » 
they  fhould  be  planted  in  Beds  about  four  Feet  wide,  al~ 
lowing  a  Path  two  Feet  broad,  to  go  between  the  Beds 
to  water,  weed,  and  cut  the  Plants.  The  Diftance  they 
Ihould  be  fet  is  about  four  or  five  Inches,  or  more,  be- 
caufe  they  fpread  very  much  at  their  Roots;  for  which 
Reafon,  the  Beds  fhould  not  ftand  longer  than  three 
Years  before  you  plant  frefh,  for  by  that  'l  ime  the  Roots 
will  be  mated  fo  clofely,  as  to  rot  and  decay  each  other, 
if  permitted  to  {land  longer.  '1  here  are  fome  People 
who  are  very  fond  of  Mint  Sallad  in  Winter  and  Spring  ; 
in  order  to  obtain  which,  they  take  up  the  Roots  before 
Chrjhnas ,  and  plant  them  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
pretty  clofe,  covering  them  with  fine  Earth  about  an 
Inch  thick,  and  cover  the  Bed  either  with  Matts,  or 
Frames  of  Glafs.  In  thefe  Beds  the  Mint  will  come  up  in 
a  Month’s  Time,  and  be  foon  fit  to  cut  for  that  Purpofe. 

When  the  Herb  is  cut  for  medicinal  Ufe,  it  fhould  be 
done  in  very  dry  weather,  juft  when  it  is  in  flower;  for 
if  it  ftand  longer,  it  will  not  be  nearfo  handfome,  nor  fo 
well  tailed  ;  if  cut  when  it  is  wet,  it  will  change  black 
and  be  little  worth  ;  this  fhould  be  hung  up  to  dry  in  a 
fhady  Place,  where  it  may  remain  for  ufe 

If  the  Soil  be  good  in  which  thele  Plants  are  fet,  they 
will  afford  three  Crops  every  Year,  but  after  July  they 
feldom  prove  good ;  therefore  what  Shoots  are  produced 
after  that  Time,  fhould  be  permitted  to  remain  till  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  when  they  muff  be  cut  down  clofe ;  and  after 
clearing  the  Beds  from  Weeds,,  you  fhould  fpread  a  little 
fine  rich  Earth  all  over  them,  which  will  greatly  encou¬ 
rage  the  Roots  again!!  the  fucceeding  Spring. 

As  the  diftilled  Water  of  all  the  Sorts  of  Mint,  i3 
efleemed  a  very  wholefome  cordial  Dram,  fo  I  fhould 
think  it  might  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  thofe  vile  Spirits, 
with  which  the  common  People  intoxicate  themfelves; 
for  the  Pepper  Mint  Water  is  as  warm  on  the  Stomach 
as  any  Sort  of  Dram,  and  more  fo  than  any  of  thofe 
noxious  Spirits;  and  if  this  was  mixed  with  iome  other 
agreeable  aromatick  Herbs,  there  might  certainly  be 
d: Hilled  a  Liquor  much  more  palatable  and  wholefome, 
than  what  is  now  vended  in  common;  for  as  the  Gene¬ 
rality  of  the  lou-er  Clafs  of  People  are  fo  debauched,  as 
not  to  be  contented  without  Drams,  fo  the  lefs  hurtful 
thofe  are  made,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Pubhck; 
and  by  introducing  the  diftilling  of  Herbs,  there  will  be 
lefs  Occafion  for  ufing  of  Wheat. 

MENTHA  C  A  TAR  I  A.  See  Nepeta. 

MENTZELIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Plant.  40.  Tab.  6. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  595. 

So  called  by  Father  Plumier ,  who  difeovered  it  in 
America ,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Mentzelius ,  Phyfician  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg ,  and  who  publifhed  an  Index  of 
Plants  in  Latin ,  Greek ,  and  High  Dutch. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  fpreadir.g  Empalement  cut  into  Jive 
Parts,  which  fsts  upon  a  long  cylindrical  Germen.  It  hath 
Jive  Petals  which  fpread  open>i  and  are  a  little  longer  than 
the  Empalement,  and  many.  ereCt  brijlly  St  amir, a,  termi¬ 
nated  by  ftngle  Summits.  From  the  long  cylindrical  Germ  n 
which  is  fitnated  under  the  Flower,  arifes  a  brifily  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Petals ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  cylindrical  long  Capfule  with 
one  Cell ,  containing  many  fmall  Seeds,. 
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We  know  hut  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  v.'z. 

Mentzelia.  Hort.  Cliff.  492.  Plumier  titles  it  Ment¬ 
zelia  foliis  &  frudibus  afperis.  Nov.  Gen .  Plant.  41. 
Mentzelia  with  prickly  Leaves  and  Fruit. 

This  Plant  grows  plentifully  at  La  Fera  Cruz,  from, 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  England  by  Dr.  Houfiony 
which  have  fucceeded  m  the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Chelfea. 

This  Plant  is  annual,  it  rifes  with  *a  flender  fmootn 
Stalk,  which  is  fluff,  and  becomes  a  little  woody,,  rifing 
more  than  3  Feet  high,  branching  out  alternately  at 
Diftances ;  the  Branches  are  difterted,  and  run  into  one 
another  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  fhaped  like 
the  Point  of  a  Halbert,  Handing  alternately  on  the  Branch¬ 
es,  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  covered  with  fhort 
hooked  Prickles,  which  faften  themfelves  into  the  Clothes 
of  thofe  who  rub  againft  them  ;  and  thofe  Parts  of  the 
Branches  eafily  feparate  from  the  Plants,  and  adhere  to- 
the  Clothes  in  like  Manner  as  the  Seeds  of  Clivers.  The 
Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Joints  of  the  Stalk, 
refting  on  a  cylindrical  Germen,  which  is  near  an  Inch 
in  Length,  narrow  at  the  Bafe,  but  widens  upward  to  the 
Top.  Upon  the  Top  of  it  comes  out  the  Empalement, 
which  is  fpread  open  after  the  Manner  of  the  Onagray 
then  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  fpread  open  upon  the  Em- 
palement,  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  longer 
than  the  Empalement.  In  the  Middle  arifes  agreatNum- 
ber  of  Stamina  which  are  ere6t,  and  terminated  by  Angle 
Summits;  from  the  Germen  arifes  a  fingle  Style,  as  long 
as  the  Petals,  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  The  Germen 
turns  to  a  long  cylindrical  Capfule,  armed  with  the  like- 
Prickles  as  the  Leaves,  which  alfo  faften  to  the  Clothes  of 
thofe  who  rub  againft  them  ;  thefe  have  but  one  Cell, 
which  is  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

As  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after 
the  Seeds  are  ripe,  therefore  the  Seeds  mull  be  fown  on 
a  hot  Bed  early  in  Spring,  that  the  Plants  may  be  brought 
forward  early  in  the  Seafon,  otherwife  they  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  ripe  Seed  in  this  Country.  When  the  Plants  are 
come  up  about  an  Inch  high,  they  fhould  be  each  tranf- 
planted  into  a  Halfpenny  Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root ;  after  which  Time  they  mull  be  conllantly  watered 
every  other  Day  in  warm  Weather,  and  Ihould  have 
frefh  Air  every  Day  admitted  to  them,  in  Proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  in’ 
which  they  are  plunged.  In  about  fix  Weeks  or  two 
Months  after  tranfplanting,  if  the  Plants  have  made  a* 
good  Progrefs,  they  will  have  filled  the  Pots  with  their. 
Roots ;  when  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  Pots, 
which  mull  be  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove,  that  they 
may  have  Room  to  grow  in  Height;  obferving,  as 
before,  to.  water  them  duly,  as  alfo  to  admit  frefh  Air 
to  them  every  Day  in  warm  Weather:  With  this  Ma¬ 
nagement  the  Plants  will  rife  three  Feet  High,  and* 
will  produce  ripe  Seeds  the  latter  End  of  Augujl  or  the 
Beginning  of  September. 

MENYANTHES,  is  the  Trifolium  Paluf  re,  or  Bog 
Bean.  This  Plant  is  common  upon  boggy  Places  in  di¬ 
vers  Parts  of  England ,  but  is  never  cultivated  in  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  for  which  Reafon  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader 
with  any  further  Account  of  it,  except  the  taking  Notice, 
C  that 
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that  this  Plant  is  at  prefent  in  great  Efteem,  being 
thought  an  excellent  Remedy  for  the  Rheumatifm,  Gout, 
and. many  other  Diforders.  It  is  frequently  called  Bog 
Pjean,  Or  Marfh  Trefoil  in  the  Markets,  and  grows 
plentifully  on  Bogs,  where  it  is  gathered  and  brpught  to 
to  fupply  the  Markets. 

MERCURIALIS.  Tourn.  Inji.  Lin .  Gen.  PI.  998. 
Mercury  ;  in  French  Mercuriale. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants  ;  the  male 
Flowers  have  a  fpreading  Empalement,  which  is  cut  into 
3  concave  Segments  ,  theje  have  no  Petals ,  hut  have  9  or 
12  eredl  hairy  Stamina ,  crowned  by  globular  Twin  Sum¬ 
mits.  The  jemale  Flowers  have  no  Petals ,  but  have  2 
Awl-faped,  acute-pointed  Nedlariums  ;  to  each  'of  thefe 
there  is  a  fugle  broad  Gcrmen ,  inipreffed  with  a  Furrow 
between  them  ;  thefe  roundifj  compreffed  Germcn  have  a 
prickly  Furrow  on  each  Side ,  and  fupport  two  reflexed 
prickly  Styles ,  crowned  by  acute  reflexed  Stigmas.  The  Ger- 
men  turns  to  a  Twin  Capfule  fhaped  like  the  Scrotum  ,  ha¬ 
ving  two  Cells,  each  containing  one  roundijh  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Merculialis  cauls  brachiato ,  foliis  glabris.  Hort. 
Cliff.  461.  Mercury  with  an  armed  Stalk  and  frnooth 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Mercurialis  fpicata  &  tefliculata 
masU?  feemina.  C.  B.  P.  121.  Mercury  with  Spiked  and 
iefticulated  Flowers,  both  male  and  female. 

2.  Mercurialis  caule  fmpliciffhno,  foliis  fcabris. 
Hort.  Cliff.  461.  Mercury  with  a  fingle  ftalk  and  rough 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Mercurialis  montana  fpicata  &  tef- 
ticulata.  C.  B  P.  122.  Mountain  Mercury,  or  Dog’s 
Mercury,  with  Spiked  and  tefticulated  Flowers. 

3.  Mercurialis  J'ubfruticofo,  foliis  tomentofs. 
Hort.  Cliff.  Mercury  with  a  Stalk  fomewpat  lhrubby  and 
woolly  Leaves.  This  is  the  Mercurialis  fruticofa  incana , 
fpicata  &  tefliculata.  Tourn.  Shrubby  hoary  Mercury, 
having  fpiked  and  tefliculated  Flowers. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  commonly  called  French  Mercury, 
from  whence  it  might  have  been  brought  into  England  ; 
for  although  it  is  now  become  a  Weed  in  Gardens  and 
upon  Dunghills,  yet  it  is  feldom  found  growing  at  a 
Diftance  from  Habitations.,  This  is  an  annual  Plant, 
with  a  branching  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
Tong,  indented  on  their  Edges,  cf  a  pale  or  yellowifh 
green  Colour.  The  male  Plants  have  Spikes  of  herba¬ 
ceous  Flowers,  growing  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  thefe 
fall  off  foon  ;  but  the  female  Plants,  which  have  tefti- 
culated  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks, 
are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter, 
will  produce  Plenty  of  Plants  of  both  Sexes.  The 
Leaves  and  Stalks  of  this  Plant  are  ufed  in  Medicine, 
•  and  are  reckoned  aperitive  and  mollifying. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  under  Hedges  and  in  Woods,  in 
moft  Parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root  which 
creeps  in  the  Ground  ;  the  Stalks  are  Tingle  and  without 
Branches,  rifing  10  or  ,12  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with 
rough  Leaves,,  placed  by  Pairs  at  each  Joint  ;  they  are 
of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  indented  on  their  Edges  ; 
thefe  have  their  male  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes  on  dif¬ 
ferent  Plants,  from  thofe  which  produce  Seeds. 

This  hath  a  poifonous  Quality,  there  have  been  many 
late  Inftances  of  it,  where  People  in  the  Spring  of  the 
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Year,  when  there  has  been  a  Scarcity  of  Greens,  have 
boiled  the  Leaves  and  fufftred  greatly  by  eating  them. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
in  Spain,  and  Italy.  This  rifes  with  a  lhrubby  brandl¬ 
ing  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garniftied  with  oval 
Leaves  placed  by  Pairs,  covered  with  a  white  Down  on 
both  Sides.  The  male  Flowers  grow  in  fhort  Spikes  from 
the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  upon  different  Plants  from  the 
Fruit,  which  are  tefticulated  and  hoary.  It  the  Seeds 
of  thefe  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come 
up  the  following  Spring;  and  if  the  Seeds  are  Town,  it 
lhould  be  performed  in  Autumn,  for  thofe  which  are 
town  in  Spring,  never  grow  the  fame  Year.  This, 
Plant  fhould  have  a  warm  Situation  and  a  dry  ru’obithy 
Soil,  in  which  it  will  live  three  or  four  Years,  but  in 
hard  Froft  is  frequently  killed. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM.  Dill.  Gen.  9.  Hort. 
Elth.  179.  Ficoides.  Tourn.  Adi.  Fig  Marygold. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  fpreading  Empalement  cf  one 
Leaf ,  which  is  cut  at  the  Top  into  5  acute  Parts.  It  hath 
one  Petal,  which  is  cut  into  many  linear  Segments  almoft 
to  the  Bottom,  and  ranged  in  feveral  Series,  but  are  join¬ 
ed  together  at  their,  Bafe  ;  within  thefe  are  ranged  a  great 
Number  of  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  incumbent  Sum¬ 
mits.  Under  the  Flower  is  ftuated  an  obtufe  five  cornered 
Germen,  fupporting  fometimes  and  often  10  or  more 
Styles,  which  are  reflexed  and  crowned  by  fingle  Stigmas, 
The  Germen  becomes  a  roundifh  fleffy  Fruit,  having  as  ma¬ 
ny  Cells  as  there  are  Styles ,  filled  with  final l  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  alternis  teretiufeulis 
cbtufis  ciliatis.  Hort.  Up.  Mefembryanthemum  with  taper, 
obtufe,  hairy  Leaves,  placed  alternately.  This  is  the 
Ficoides  Ncapolitana ,  fore  candido.  II.  L.  Fig  Marygohi 
of  Naples  with  a  white  Flower,  or  Egyptian  Kali. 

2.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  alternis  ovatis  obtufis 
undulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  21 6.  Mefembryanthemum  with  o- 
val  obtufe,  waved  Leaves  placed  alternately.  This  is’ 
the  Ficoides  Africana,  folio  plantaginis  undulato ,  rtiicis  ar- 
genieis  adfperfo.  Tourn.  Adi.  R.  Par.  1705.  African  Fig 
Marygold  with  a  waved  Plantain  Leaf,  marked  with 
filvery  Spots,  commonly  called  the  Diamond  Ficoides, 
Diamond  Plant,  or  Ice  Plant. 

3.  Mesembryanthemum/^//// femiteretibu$,floribus 
feflilibus  axillaribus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  481.  Mefembryanthemum 
with  half  taper  Leaves,  and  Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Capenfe,  folio 
tereti,  fore  albido.  Pet.  Gaz.  78.  Fig  Marygold  of  the 
Cape,  with  a  taper  Leaf  and  whitifh  Flower. 

4.  Mesembryanthem  u  m  foil  is  fem  i  cy  lindraceis  ,flo- 
ribus  quadri fidts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  481.  Mefemhryanthe - 
mum  with  half  cylindrical  Leaves,  and  quadrifid  Flow¬ 
ers.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Africana ,  eredla,  arborefeens y 
lignofa ,  fore  radiato ,  primo  purpurea ,  dein  argenteo,  in - 
terdiu  claufo ;  nodlu  aperto.  Boerh.  lnd.  alt.  1.  290.  Up¬ 
right,  ligneous  Tree  Fig  Marygold  of  Africa ,  with  a 
radiated  Flower,  which  is  at  firft  purple,  afterward  fil¬ 
very,  fhut  in  the  Day,  and  open  at  Night. 

5.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  Jemiterctibus  falca- 
tts ,  caule  arbor efeente.  Mfiembryantbemum  with  taper  fal¬ 
cated  Leaves,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Fi¬ 
coides  Africana  arborefeens,  folio  tereti,  fore  can  a- do 
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nodlu  aperto  interdiu  claufo.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  i.  291.  Af¬ 
rican  Tree  FigMarygold,  with  a  taper  Leaf,  and  a  white 
Flower  opening  at  Night,  but  fhut  in  the  Day. 

6.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  fubtrigcnis,  fubula- 
tis ,  caule  eredto,  corymbo  trichotoma.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  481. 
Mefernbryanthemum  with  Awl-fhaped,  three  cornered 
Leaves,  an  eredf  Stalk,  and  a  Corymbus  of  Flowers  at 
the  triple  Divifion  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  ficoides  Afri- 
cana  eredla  teretifolia ,  floribus  aibis  umbellatis.  Par.  Bat. 
1 66.  Upright  African  FigMarygold,  with  a  taper  Leaf, 
and  white  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels. 

7.  Mesembryanthemum  acaule,  foliis  fubtcretibus 
connat is,  floribus  odi a gynis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  481.  Mefem- 
bryanthemum  without  Stalk,  halt  taper  Leaves  which 
•join  at  their  Bafc,  and  Flowers  having  eight  Styles. 
This  is  the  Ficoides  Capenfis  humilis,  cep<z  folio,  fore 

■Jlamineo.  Brad.  fuec.  Low  Fig  Marygold  of  the  Cape, 
with  an  Onion  Leaf,  and  a  ftamineous  Flower. 

8.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  lanceolatis  planis 
trenulatis.  Hott .  Cliff.  217.  PAefembrianthemum  with  plain 
Spear  fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fomewhat  crenated. 
T  his  is  the  Ficoides  Africana ,  procumbens  tripolii  folio , 
fore  argenteo.  Flort.  Chelf  Trading  African  f  ig  Mary¬ 
gold,  >with  a  Tripolium  Leaf  and  a  filvery  Flower. 

9.  Mesembryanthemum  acaule,  foliis  triquetris  li- 
nearibus  op  ce  trifaridm  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  218.  Mefem- 
bryanthemum  without  Stalk,  having  narrow  three  cor¬ 
nered  Leaves,  marked  with. three  Indentures  at  their 
Points.  Ficoides  Capenfts  humilis,  folio  triangulari  in 
fummitatem  dentato,  fore  minor  e  pur  pur  afcente.  Brad.  Suec. 
Dwarf  Fig  Marygold  of  the  Cape,  with  a  triangular  Leaf 
indented  at  the  Top,  and  a  fmaller  purplifh  Flower. 

10.  Mesembryanthemum  acaule ,  foliis  fubulatis 
triquetris  dorfo  fupernc  ferratis.  Mcfnnbryanthemum  with¬ 
out  a  Stalk,  and  Awl-fhaped  three  cornered  Leaves, 
whofe  Back  Part  is  fawed  toward  the  Top. 

1  r.  Mesembryanthemum  c'aulefcens, foliis deltoidi- 
bus  triquetris  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  2t8.  Mefembryanthe- 
mum  having  Stalks,  and  three  cornered  indented  Leaves, 
which  are  fhaped  like  the  Greek  Delta.  This  is  the  Fi¬ 
coides  Africana,  folio  triangulari  craffo,  brevi,  glauco,  ad 
tres  margines  aculeato.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  t.  290.  African 
Fig  Marygold,  with  a  fhort  thick,  gray,  triangular 
Leaf,  with  Prickles  on  the  three  Edges. 

12.  Mesembryanthemum  caule fcens,  foliis  deltoi- 
dibus,  lateribus  mininte  dentatis.  Stalky  Mefembryanthe- 
mum,  with  Leaves  fhaped  like  the  Greek  Delta,  whofe 
Sides  are  a  little  indented,  1  his  is  the  Ficoides  Africa¬ 
na,  folio  triangulari  glauco,  breviffimo ,  craffiffirao,  mar- 
gine  non  fpinofo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  i .  29O.  African  Fig 
Marygold,  with  very  thick  fhort  triangular  gray  Leaves, 
having  no  Spines  on  their  Edges. 

13.  Mesembryanthemum  acaule,  foliis  apice  bar- 
batis.  Mefernbryanthemum  without  Stalks,  and  the  Points 
■of  the  Leaves  bearded.  This  is  the  Ficoides  feu  ficus 
aizoides  Africana,  folio  v'lriegato  afpero,  ad  apicem fieila 
fpinofa  armato.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  I.  p.  29 1.  African  Fit* 
Marygold  with  a  rough  variegated  Leaf,  whofe  Point 
is  armed  with  Spines  in  Form  of  a  Star. 

14.  Mesembryanthemum  caulibus  fubfruticofu  de¬ 
cumbent  ibus,  foliis  teretibus  apice.  ba'~batis.  Mfembryan- 
themum  with  decumbent  Stalks  which  are  fhrubby,  and 
taper  Leaves  with  bearded  Points.  Ficoides  Capenfis  frutef- 
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cens,  folio  tumido,  extremitale  fella td,  fore  purpurea. 
Brad.  Suec.  Shrubby  Fig  Marygold  of  the  Cape,  with  a 
Star-pointed  tumid  Leaf,  and  a  purple  Flower. 

15.  Mesembryanthemum  'cane-  hi f pi  do,  foliis  ey- 
lindricis  defects.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  48 2.  M: fembryanthemum 
with  a  prickly  Stalk,  and  deflexed  cylindrical  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Ficoides  Ajra,  fruticofa,  caule  lanugine  ar¬ 
gent  ea  ornato ,  folio  tereii ,  parvo,  Ion  go,  guttulis  argenteis 
qua  ft  fcabro,  fore  violaceo.  Boerh.  Irul.  alt.  1.  29 1.  Afri¬ 
can  fhrubby  Fig  Marygold,  having  Stalks  adorned  with 
filvery  Down,  and  long  fmall  taper  Leaves  fpotted  as  it 
were  with  filvery  Drops,  and  a  Violet  coloured  Flower. 

16.  Mesembryanthemum  caule  foliifque  pubefeen- 
tibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  217.  Mefernbryanthemum  whofe  Stalks 
and  Leaves  are  garnifhed  with  downy  Hairs. 

17.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis fubulatis  fubtus  un~ 
dique  Jcabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  219.  Mefernbryanthemum  with 
Awl-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  every  where  rough  on 
their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Afrd,  folio  tri¬ 
angulari  viridi  longo  afpero,  fore  violaceo.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  290.  Afritan  Fig  Marygold,  with  a  long,  green, 
rough,  triangular  Leaf,  and  a  Violet  coloured  Flower. 

18.  Mesembryanthemum  articulis  caulinis  termi- 
natis  in  folia  acuminata  fubtus  dent  at  a.  Hort.  Cliff.  218. 
Mefernbryanthemum  whofe  Joints  of  the  Stalks  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  acute  pointed  Leaves,  which  are  indented  on 
their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Afra,  folio  trian¬ 
gulari  glauco,  perfoliato,  breviffimo,  apice  fpinofo.  Boerh . 
Ind.  alt.  290.  African  Fig  Marygold,  with  a  fhort  per- 
foliated  triangular  Leaf  whofe  Point  is  prickly,  common¬ 
ly  called  Buckfborn  Ficoides. 

19.  Mesembryanthemum  perfoliatum ,  foliis  ma¬ 
jor  ibus,  apicibus  triaebanthis.  Hort.  Elth.  25 1.  Perfoliate 
Me fembryanthemum  with  larger  Leaves,  whofe  Points 
have  three  Thorns.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Africana  fru- 
tefeens  perfoliata,  folio  triangulari  glauco  pundlato ,  cor- 
tice  lignofo  candido  tenui.  Four n.  Adi.  Par.  17  05.  Shrub¬ 
by  perfoliate  African  Fig  Marygold,  with  a  triangular, 
gray,  fpotted  Leaf,  and  a  thin,  white,  ligneous  Bark, 
commonly  called  Stagfhorn  Ficoides. 

20.  Mesembryanthemum  fpinis  ramofis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  216.  Me fembryanthemum  with  branching  Spines. 
This  is  the  Ficoides  Africana,  aculeis  longiffimis  Cf  foliolis 
nafeentibus  ex  foliorum  alis.  Fourn.  Adi.  R.  Par.  1705. 
African  Fig  Marygold  with  long  Spines,  and  fmaller 
Leaves  arifing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

21.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  fubulatis  papilla fs, 
radice  capitatd.  Hort.  Cliff.  21 6.  Mefernbryanthemum  with 
Awl  fhaped  pimply  Leaves,  and  a  headed  Root.  This 
is  the  Ficoides  Africana,  folio  triangulari  recurvo ,  floribus 
umbellatis  obfoleti  colnris,  externe  purpureis.  Fourn.  Adt. 
Par.  1705.  AJrican  Fig  Marygold  with  a  triangular  re¬ 
curved  Leaf,  and  umbellated  Flowers  of  a  dark  Cdlour, 
which  are  purple  on  their  Outfide. 

22.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  fubulatis  femitere - 
tibus  glabris ,  inter nodio  longiorilus.  Hort.  Cliff.  21 6.  Me- 
fembryanthemum  with  Awl-fhaped  half  taper  fmooth 
Leaves,  which  are  longer  between  the  Joints.  This'is 
the  Ficoides  Capenfis  humilis,  teretifolia ,  fore  coccineo. 
Brad.  Suec.  p.  13.  Low  Fig  Marygold  of  the  Cape,  with 
a  taper  Leaf,  and  fcarlet  Flower. 

23.  Mesembryanthemum/o//V/ fubulatis fubcylin - 
draceis  obfilete  papillofis  diflindlis%  Hort.  Cliff,  220.  Me- 
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fembryantbenidrn  with  Awl-fhaped  cylindrical  Leaves, 
having  diftindt  dark  coloured  Pimples.  Ficoides  African  a 
eredla  arbor  efcens,  geniculato  caule,  folio  viridi.  Boerb.  ind. 
alt.  i.  291.  Upright  Tree  like  African  Fig  JYlarygoid 
with  a  jointed  Stalk,  and  a  green  Leaf. 

24.  Mesembryanthemum  cau’e  repente  femicylin- 
draceo ,  foliis  femicylindricis  Irevibus  connatis,  apice  trique- 
tris.  Hort.  Cliff".  217.  Mefembryantbejmnn  with  a  creeping 
Stalk,  which  is  half  cylindrical,  and  half  cylindrical 
fmooth  Leaves,  joining  at  their  Bafe,  whofe  Points  are 
three  cornered.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Africana  rrptans , 
folio  triangular i,  fore faturate  purpureo.  Brad.  Suec.  p.  16. 

Tab.  38.  Creeping  African  Fig  Marygold  with  a  green 
triangular  Leaf,  and  deep  purple  coloured  Flower. 

25.  Mesembry  anthemum  foliis  acinaciform ibusdif- 
tinffis  lavibus ,  ramis  teretibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  2ig.  Me- 
fembry  a rith emn m  with  dittindt  fmooth  Falchion-fhaped 
Leaves  ;  and  taper  Branches.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Afra 
folio  triangulari  enfiformi  brevffmo ,  flore  dilate  purpura  f- 
cente  fiament ofo.  Brad.  Suec.  Dec.  5.  Tab.  42.  African 
Fig  Marygold  with  a  triangular  Cimeter-fhaped  ttrort 
Leaf,  and  a  pale  purplifli  Flower. 

2 6.  Mesf.mbry  a nthe m  t j  m  fol i is  aci nacifo rm thus  con- 
natis  lavibu'f ,  caule  decumbente.  Mefembryantbemum  with 
fmooth  Falchion-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  connected 
at  their  Bafe,  and  a  trailing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ficoides 
feu  feus  aizoides  Africana  major  procumbens ,  folio  trian- 
gulari  enfiformi.  H.  L.  24 7.  Greater  trailing  African  Fig 
Marygold  with  a  triangular  Cimeter  fhaped  Leaf. 

27.  Mesembry anthemum  falcatum  majus ,  flore 
amplo  luteo.  Hort.  Eith.  283.  Greater  Me  fembry  an  the¬ 
rein  m  with  Sithe-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  large  yellovy 
Flower.  This  is  the  Ficoides  feu  ficus  aizoides  Africana 
major  procumbens ,  triangulari  folio,  fruFlu  maximo  eduli. 
H.  L.  244.  Greater  trailing  African  Fig  Marygold  with 
a  triangular  Leaf,  and  a  large  eatable  Fruit:. 

28.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  fubtriquetris  fca- 
bris,  corollis  bicoloribus.  Lin.  Sp.  P.  485.  Me  fembry  anthe¬ 
mum  with  rough  three-cornered  Leaves,  and  Petals  to  the 
Flower,  which  are  of  two  Colours.;  Ficoides  Capenfts  fru- 
tefeens,  folio  tereti  pundlato,  petalis  luteis.  Brad.  Suec.  1. 
p.  8  Tab.  7.  Shrubby  Fig  Marygold  of  the  Cape ,  with  a 
taper  Leaf,  having  Pundfures,  and  yellow  Petals. 

29.  Mesembryanthemum/o///V  fubulatis  triquetris , 
angulo  carinali-retrorfum  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  218.  Me¬ 
fembryantbemum  with  Awl-fhaped,  three-cornered  Leaves, 
whofe  Keel-fhaped  Angle  is  fawed  on  the  Outfide.  Ficoi¬ 
des  Africana  folio  longo  triangulari  incurvo,  caule  purpureo. 
Tourn.  African  Fig  Marygold  with  a  long  triangular  Leaf, 
which  is  incurved,  and  a  purple  Stalk. 

30.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  fubulatis  fubcylin- 
draceis  papillofis  dtflinftis,  caule  fcabro.  Hort.  Cliff.  220. 
Mefembryantbemnm  with  Awl-fhaped  cylindrical  Leaves; 
which  are  pimply  and  dittindf,  and  a  rough  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Ficoides  Capenfis,  folio  tereti  argenteo ,  petalis 
perplurimls  aurantiacis.  Brad.  Suec.  1.  p.  9.  Tab.  8.  Fig 
Marygold  of  the  Cape  with  a  filvery  taper  Leaf,  and 
Flowers  having  many.  Orange  coloured  Petals. 

31.  Mesembryanthemum  folds  linearibus  obfolete 
triquetris  diflin  fiis ,  fumrnis  imbricatis,  hsvibiis.  Flort.  Cliff. 
220.  Me fembryanthemum  with  linear,  obfolete  three-cor¬ 
nered  Leaves,  dittindt  and  fmooth,  and  imbricated  at  the 
Top.  Ficoides  capenjis  Jrutefens ,  foliis  teretibus  confertis 
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glaucis,  flore  albo.  Brad.  Suec.  1.  p.  7.  Tab  6.  Shrubby 
F  ig  Marygold  of  the  Cape,  with  taper  gFay  Leaves  grow¬ 
ing  in  Chillers,  and  a  white  Flower. 

32.  Mesemb  r  yanthemum  acaule,  foliis  femicylindri¬ 
cis  co  mi  alts  extern}  tuberculatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  219.  Mefem¬ 
bryantbemum  without  Stalk,  and  half  cylindrical  Leaves, 
which  have  Tubercles  on  their  Outlldes,  and  are  joined 
together.  Ficoides  Afra,  folio  triangulari,  longo.  fuccu- 
lento,  caulibus  rubris.  Boerb,  Ind.  African  Fig  Marygold 
with  a  long,  triangular  fuccuient  Leaf,  and  red  Stalks. 

3 3 •  M  t:  s  E  M  B  x  Y  a  N T  h £ M u  M  foli is fubcylindricis  acutis 
connatis  arcuatis  Icevibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  220.  Ale  fembryan¬ 
themum  with  acute  cylindrical  Leaves,  which  are  con- 
neSled  at  their  Bafe,  bowed  and  fmooth.  This  is  the 
Ficoides  Afra  arborstfeons ,  foho  tereti  glauco,  apice  purpu¬ 
reo  craffo.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  291.  African  Tree  Fig  Mary¬ 
gold  with  a  taper  gray  Leaf,  having  a  thick  purple  Top. 

34.  Me  SEMBR  y  anthemum  foliis  fubulatis  triquetris 
fir  i  cl  is  acutis,  punclis  pellucidis  obfoletis  fparfts.  Hort.  Cliff. 
220.  Mefembryantbemum  with  Awl-fhaped  three  corner¬ 
ed  Leaves,  marked  with  obfolete  pellucid  Pundtures. 
Ficoides  Afra  caule  lign  0 fo,  ere  A  a ,  folio  triangulari  enfifor - 
mi  fcabro, fore  luteo  magno.  Boerb.  Ind.  African  Fig  iVfa- 
rygo.ld  with  an  eredt  ligneous  Stalk,  a  triangular  Cimeter- 
fhaped  rough  Leaf,  and  a  large  yellow  Flower. 

35.  Mes  em  B  R Y  A nthemu M  cauleficetis ,  foliis  fibula - 
its  femicylindricis  recurvis  connatis  longis.  Hort.  Cliff.  219. 
Stalky  Me  fembry  anthemum  with  Awl-fhaped  femicylin- 
drical  recurved  long  Leaves,  which  are  connedfed  at  their 
Bafe.  Ficoides  Afra  folio  triangulari  longifjimo ,  margini- 
bus  oltufionbus, fore  amplo ,  intus  pallide  luteo,  extus  lined 
rubra  longapiclo.  Boerb.  Ind  alt.  289.  African  Fig  Mary- 
gold  with  a  long  triangular  Leaf,  obtufer  Borders,  and 
a  large  Flower  of  a  pale  yellow  within,  and  marked  with 
a- long  red  Streak  on  the  Outfide. 

36.  Mesembryanthemum  caulibus  procumbentibus, 
foliis  fubtriquetrs  angulis  obtuftoribus  recurvis  connatis,  pe- 
dunculis  brevioribus.  ■  Mefembryantbemum  with  trailing 
Stalks,  three-cornered  Leaves,  whofe  Angles  are  obtufe, 
recurved  and  connedted  at  their  Bafe,  and  fhorter  Foot 
Stalks  to  the  Flower.  Ficoides  Africana  humifufa ,  folia 
triangulari  longiore  glauco.  flore  flavefeente.  Tourn.  Acad . 
Trailing  African  Fig  Marygold  with  a  longer  gray  trian¬ 
gular  Leaf,  anda  yellowiih  Flower. 

37.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  plants  oppoftis  ova - 
tis  acuminatis  connatis  integerrimis.  Mefembryantbemum 
with  plain  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  oval,  en¬ 
tire,  acute  pointed,  and  connedfed  at  their  Bafe.  This 
is  the  Ficoides  Africana  procumbens,  foliis  planis  conjuga- 
tis,  lucidis  perfoliata,  fioribus  arnplis  filamentous  ex  albo 
favefeentibus.  Brad.  Dec.  3.  p.  7  .Tab.  25.  Trailing  Af¬ 
rican  Fig  Marygold  with  plain  Leaves  fet  by  Pairs, 
which  are  lucid,  and  furround  the  Stalk  with  their  Bafe, 
and  bear  a  large  whitifh  yellow  Flower. 

38.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  planis  congefiis  ex¬ 
tern}  pun  Flat  is  acuminatis  integerrimis.  Mefembryantbemum 
with  plain  Leaves  growing  in  Clutters,  which  are  entire, 
acute-pointed,  and  fpotted  on  their  Outfide.  This  is 
the  Ficoides  Capenjis  procumbens  oleee  folio,  flore  albo  medio 
croceo.  Brad.  Suec.  Dec.  2.  p.  7.  Tab.  1 6.  Trailing  Fig 
Marygold  of  the  Cape,  with  an  Olive  Leaf,  and  a  white 
Flower  cf  a  Saffron  Colour  in  the  Middle. 

39.  Mesembryanthemum  f abac  aide,  foliis  ciliato- 

dentatis . 
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Entails.  Lin.  Hart.  Cliff.  218.  Mefembryanthemum  with  a 
fhort  Stalk,  and  Leaves  having  hairy  Indentures.  This 
is  the  Ficoides  Capenjis  burnt  Us,  polio  triangulari  prope  fu- 
mitatem  dent  at  0 ,  flare  luteo.  Brad.  Suec.  Dec.  2.  p.  8. 
Tab.  17.  Low  Fig  Mar)  gold  of  the  Cape,  with  a  trian¬ 
gular  “Leaf  indented  toward  the  Top,  and  a  yellow  Flow¬ 
er,  commonly  called  Dogs  Chap  Ficoides. 

40.  Mesembry  anthemum  acaule,  foliis  craffts  tri¬ 
quetris ,  margines  later  ales  ciliaio  dentaiis ,  pedunculis  brevi¬ 
ties.  Mefembr yantbemum  without  Stalk,  having  thick 
three-cornered  Leaves,  vvhofe  Sides  are  befet  with  hairy 
Indentures,  and  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks' to  the  Flower. 
This  is  the  Ficoides  Afra  folio  triangulari,  enftformi  craffo 
brevi,  ad  margines  later  ales  mu  It  is  major  thus  Jpinis  aculea- 
to.  Martyn.  Cent.  30.  Tab.  30.  African  Fig  Mary-gold 
with  a  triangular,  Cimeter-fhaped,  fhort,  thick  Leaf, 
whole  Side  Borders  have  many  large  Spines,  commonly 
■called  Cats  Chap  Ficoides. 

41.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  dolabriformibus. 
Hort.  Cliff.  219.  Mefembryanthemum  with  Ax-fhaped 
Leaves.  Ficoides  Capenjis  humilis ,  foliis  cornua  ccrvi  re¬ 
fer  enti  bits,  petalis  luteis,  nofiiflora.  Brad.  Suec.  Low  Fig 
Marygold  of  the  Cape,  with  L eaves  like  a  Stag’s  Horn, 
yellow  Petals,  and  a  Flower  opening  at  Night. 

42.  Mesembryanthemu  m  foliis  difformibus.  Prod. 
Leyd.  287.  Mefembryanthemum  with  deformed  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Ficoides  Afra  foliis  latiffmis  craffiffunis  lucidis, 
difformibus.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  292.  African  Fig  Marygold 
with  very  broad,  thick,  fhining,  deformed  Leaves. 

43.  Mesembryanthemum  acaule,  foliis  linguifor- 
mibus  a'tero  margine  crajjioribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  2 1 9.  Me¬ 
fembryanthemum  without  Stalk,  and  Tongue  -  fhaped 
Leaves,  whofe  Borders  are  thicker  on  one  Side.  Ficiodes 
Afra  acaulos,  foliis  latijjimis  craffis  lucidis  conjugatis, 
flore  aureo  amplffmo.  Tourti.  Acad.  African  Fig  Mary¬ 
gold  without  Stalk,  broad  thick  fhining  Leaves  growing 
by  Fairs,  and  a  very  large  yellow  Flower. 

44.  Mesembryanthemum  acaule,  foliis  linguifor- 
mibus  latiffmis ,  pedunculis  brevioribus.  Mefembryanthe- 
mum  without  Stalk,  very  broad  Tongue-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  lhor ter  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Ficoides 
Afra  acaulos,  foliis  latijfirnis  craffffmis,  lucidis  conjugatis, 
flore  aureo,  amplo,  pedunculo  brevi.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2 92. 
African  Fig  Marygold  having  no  Stalk,  very  broad,  thick, 
fhining  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs,  and  a  large  golden  Flow¬ 
er  with  a  fhort  Foot  Stalk. 

45.  MesembryathemUM  fubacaule  foliis  fubtrique- 
tris  glands  integerrimis  obtufioribus .  Mefembryanthemum 
having  no  Stalk,  and  gray  entire  three-cornered  Leaves, 
which  are  very  obtufe.  Me fembry  anthemum  foliis  robuflis 
albicantibus.  Hort.  Elth.  243.  Mefembryanthemum  with 
flrong  whitifh  Leaves,  and  the  Ficoides  Afra  folio  trian¬ 
gulari  craffo,  fucculentffmo.  Boerh.  Ind.  African  Fig  Ma¬ 
rygold  with  a  thick  triangular  fucculent  Leaf. 

46.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  alternis  fubulatis 
triquetris  longifftmis.  Hort.  Cliff.  216.  Mefembryanthemum 
with  alternate  Awl-fhaped  three-cornered  Leaves,  which 
are  very  long.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Capenjis,  caryophylli 
folio,  flore  aureo  fpeciofo.  Brad.  Suec.  Dec.  2.  p.  5.  Tub.  14. 
Fig  Marygold  of  the  Cape,  with  a  Clove  Gilliflower 
Leaf,  and  a  beautiful  golden  coloured  Flower. 

47.  Mesemerya^THEMUM  foliis  fubulatis  triquetris 
incurvis ,  ramis  dependentibus.  Mefembryanthemum  with 
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Awl-fhaped,  incurved,  three-cornered  Leaves,  and  de¬ 
clining  Branches.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Afra  folio  trian¬ 
gulari  longo  glauco,  margimbus  obtufis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 
290.  African  Fig  Marygold  with  a  long  triangular  Leaf 
of  a  gray  Colour,  whofe  Edges  are  obtufe. 

Thefe  Plants  are  moil;  of  them  Natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ,  from  whence  their  Seeds  were  firrt  brought 
to  Holland ,  and  the  Plants  railed  in  many  of  their  curious 
Gardens,  and  have  fince  been  communicated  to  moll 
Parts  of  Europe-,  thefe  were  at  firfl  titled  Chryf anthemum, 
by  the  old  Botanifts,  but  afterward  they  were  titled  Fi¬ 
coides  by  Herman  and  Tournefort,  from  their  Capfules 
being  fhaped  like  little  Figs,  afterward  they  had  this  Ti¬ 
tle  of  Mefembryanthemum  applied  to  them,  which  figni- 
fies  a  Flower  opening  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  as  moll 
of  the  Species  do  ;  there  are  three  or  four  of  them  which 
open  in  the  Evening,  and  are  clofed  all  the  Day  ;  thefe 
have  been  feparated  from  the  others  by  Pome,  and  have 
had  the  Title  of  Ny  fieri  anthemum,  from  their  Flowers 
being  expanded  in  the  Night ;  but  as  they  all  agree  in  the 
Charadlers  which  diilinguifh  the  Genus,  they  fhould  by 
no  means  be  feparated., 

Mofl  of  the  Plants  of  this  Genus  have  beautiful  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  appear  at  different  Seatons  of  the  Year,  fome 
of  them  flower  early  in  the  Spring,  others  in  Summer, 
iome  in  Autumn,  anti  others  in  Winter;  many  of  them 
produce  their  Flowers  in  fuch  Quantity,  that  when  ex¬ 
panded,  the  Plants  are  entirely  covered  with  them  ;  they 
have  all  thick  fucculent  Leaves,  but  fome  of  the  Species 
are  much  more  fo  than  others,  and  the  Figures  of  their 
Leaves  vary  fo  much  in  the  feveral  Species,  that  they  af¬ 
ford  an  agreeable  Variety  when  they  are  not  in  flower. 

To  deferibe  all  the  Species  here  mentioned,  would 
fwell  this  Work  too  much,  and  as  their  Titles  are  fhort 
Defcriptions  of  the  Species,  I  fhall  not  enlarge  more  on 
that  Head,  but  proceed  to  their  Culture. 

All  the  Sorts  here  mentioned  are  perennial  Plants,  ex¬ 
cept  the  two  firil,  which  are  annual.  The  perennial 
Sorts  are  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings  during  any  of  the 
Summer  Months;  fuch  of  them  as  have  fhrubby  Stalks 
and  Branches,  do  very  readily  take  Root  when  planted 
in  a  Bed  of  light  Soil,  and  covered  either  with  Matts,  or 
Glafles,  but  when  they  are  covered  with  the  latter,  they 
muff  be  fhaded  every  Day  when  the  Sun  is  warm ;  thefe 
Cuttings  of  the  fhrubby  Sorts  need  not  be  cut  from  the 
Plants  more  than  four  or  five  Days  before  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  during  which  Time  they  fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry 
Room,  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  that  the  Part 
which  was  feparated  from  the  old  Plants,  may  heal  over 
and  dry  before  they  are  planted,  otherwife  they  are  apt 
to  rot ;  thefe  may  be  planted  at  about  three  Inches  Dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  and  the  Earth  preffed  clofe  to 
them,  but  none  of  their  Leaves  fhould  be  buried  in  the 
Ground,  for  as  they  abound  with  Moifture,  fo  if  they 
are  covered  with  the  Earth,  it  will  caufe  them  to  rot, 
and  that  often  dellroys  the  Cuttings;  therefore  when  the 
Cuttings  are  taken  from  the  old  Plants,  they  fhould  be 
diverted  of  their  lower  Leaves,  fo  far  as  may  be  neceffary, 
to  allow  a  naked  Stalk  of  fufficient  Length  for  planting. 

When  the  Cuttings  are  planted,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
give  them  a  little  Water  to  fettle  the  Ground  about 
them,  hut  it  fhould  be  done  with  Caution,  for  too  much 
Wet  will  Spoil  them  ;  if  thefe  are  fhaded  every  Day  from 
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nine  or  ten  o’Clock,  till  three  or  four,  when  the  Sun  is  and  not  rich.  During  the  Summer  Seafon,  they  mud 
warm,  it  will  prevent  the  Ground  from  drying  too  fail,  not  have  too  much  Wet,  and  in  the  Winter  they  mud 
fo  that  the  Cuttings  need  not  be  watered  oftener  than  have  hut  little  Water.  If  thefe  fucculent  Sorts  are  pla- 


once  a  Week;  but  if  there  fhould  happen  fome  gen¬ 
tle  Showers  of  Rain,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  off  their 
Covers,  and  let  them  receive  it,  but  they  fhould  be 
fcreened  from  hard  Rains.  The  Cuttings  thus  managed 
will  have  put  out  good  Roots  in  about  fix  Weeks, 
when  they  fliould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth, 
and  then  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation,  giving  them  a 
little  Water  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots;  in  this 
Place  they  may  remain  about  ten  Days,  or  a  Fortnight, 
by  which  Time  they  will  have  taken  good  Root,  and 
may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  Place,  where  they  may 
have  more  Sun,  in  which  they  may  remain  till  Autumn  ; 
during  the  Summer  Months,  thefe  may  be  watered 
twice,  or,  in  very  hot  Weather,  three  Times  a  Week, 
but  it  mull  not  be  given  them  in  too  great  Plenty;  as 
the  Sun  declines  in  Autumn,  once  a  Week  will  be  fuf- 
ficient,  for  if  they  are  often  fupplied  with  it,  the  Plants 
will  grow  luxuriant;  their  Leaves  and  Branches  will  be 
fo  replete  with  Moifiure,  that  the  early  Freds  in  the 
Autumn  will  dedroy  them;  whereas  when  they  are  kept 
dry,  their  Growth  will  be  dinted,  fo  that  they  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  refid  fmall  Frods,  ’but  there  mud  be 
Care  taken  that  they  do  not  Ihoot  their  Roots  through 
the  Holes  of  the  Pots  into  the  Ground,  for  when  they  do, 
the  Plants  will  grow  very  luxuriant,  and  when  the 
Pots  are  removed,  and  tho.fe  Roots  torn  off,  their 
Leaves  and  Branches  will  fhrink,  and  not  recover  it 
in  a  long  Time,  if  ever,  to  prevent  which,  the  Pots 
fhould  be  removed  every  Fortnight,  and  where  the 
Roots  are  beginning  to  come  through  the  Pots,  they 
fhould  be  cut  off.  The  Sorts  which  grow  very  freely, 
fhould  be  fhifted  three  or  four  Times  in  the  Summer, 
to  pare  off  their  Roots,  and  keep  them  within  Compafs, 
and  thefe  fhould  never  be  planted  in  rich  Earth  for  the 
Reafons  before  given ;  for  if  the  Earth  is  frefh,  there 
will  require  no  Dung,  or  other  Compod,  unlefs  it  is 
ffrong,  in  which  Cafe  Sea  Sand,  or  Lime  Rubbilh,  will 
be  a  good  Mixture,  the  Quantity  of  either 'mud  be  in 
Proportion  to  the  Stiffnefs  of  the  Ground,  always  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  render  it  fo  light,  as  that  the  Wet  may 
eafily  pafs  off. 

We  next  proceed  to  treat  of  thofe  Sorts,  whofe  Stalks 
and  Leaves  are  very  fucculent.  The  Cuttings  of  thefe 
fliould  be  taken  from  the  Plants  ten  Days  or  a  Fort¬ 
night  before  they  are  planted,  that  they  may  have  Time 
for  their  wounded  Part  to  heal  over  and  dry;  the  lower 
Leaves  of  thefe  fliould  alfo  be  dripped  off,  that  their 
naked  Stalks  may  be  of  a  diffident  Length  for  planting. 
As  thefe  are  modly  Plants  of  humble  Growth,  fo  if 
their  Stalks  are  diveded  of  their  Leaves  an  Inch  and  a 
Half,  it  will  be  diffident.  The  Cuttings  of  thefe  Sorts 
require  to  be  covered  with  Glades,  to  keep  off  the 
Wet;  they  mud  alfo  have  lefs  Water  than  the  other, 
but  in  other  Particulars  will  require  the  fame  Treat¬ 
ment.  The  Roots  of  thefe  do  not  fpread  and  extend 
fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  other,  fo  will  not  require  to  be 
fhifted  oftener  than  twice  a  Year  at  mod;  they  mud 
alfo  be  kept  in  fmall  Pots,  to  confine  "their  Roots;  the 
Earth  in  which  they  are  planted,  lliould  be  rather  1'ght 
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ced  in  an  open  airy  Glafs  Cafe  in  Winter,  where  they 
may  have  free  Air  admitted  to  them  in  Plenty  in  mild 
Weather,  and  fcreened  from  the  Frod,  they  will  thrive 
much  better  than  when  they  are  more  tenderly  treated. 

The  other  fhrubby  Kinds  may  be  fheltered  in  Winter 
under  a  common  Frame,  where,  if  they  are  prote&ed 
from  Frod  and  Wet,  it  is  all  they  require;  for  the  har¬ 
dier  thefe  are  treated,  the  greater  Quantity  of  Flowers 
they  will  produce:  And  fome  of  the  Sorts  are  fo  hardy, 
as  to  live  abroad  when  planted  clofe  to  a  good  afpeCted 
Wall,  and  in  a  poor  dry  Soil,  fo  that  where  there  is 
Room  to  difpofe  them  againd  a  Wall,  and  the  Border  is 
raifed  with  Lime’  Rubbiffi  to  prevent  their  rooting  deep 
and  growing  luxuriant,  they  may  be  preferved  through 
the  Winter  with  very  little  Shelter,  and  thefe  will  flower 
much  better  than  thofe  under  Cover. 

The  fird  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  where  they 
cut  up  the  Plants,  and  burn  them  for  Pot-afh ;  and  this 
is  elleemed  as  the  bed  Sort  for  making  hard  Soap,  and 
the  bed  Sort  of  Glafs. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  does  not  perfe£t  Seeds 
in  England  ;  for  when  it  is  placed  in  the  Stove,  or  kept  in 
the  hot  Bed,  their  Stalks  grow  long  and  flender,  fo  are' 
not  productive  of  Flowers ;  and  thofe  which  are  raifed  in 
hot  Beds,  and  afterward  expofed  in  the  open  Air,  will 
flower  pretty  freely,  but  do  not  perfedt  their  Seeds. 
As  this  Plant  will  thrive  in  South  Carolina  as  well  as 
its  native  Soil,  it  might  turn  to  the  Advantage  of 
that  Colony,  and  likewife  become  beneficial  to  the  Pub- 
lick,  if  the  Inhabitants  could  be  prevailed  on  to  culti¬ 
vate  it. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  annual ;  this  is  a  Native  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  propagated  for  the  Oddnefs  of  its 
Leaves  and  Stalks,  which  are  clofely  covered  over  with 
pellucid  Pimples  full  of  Moifiure,  which,  when  the  Sun 
ffiines  on  the  Plants,  refledt  the  Light,  and  appear 
like  fmall  Bubbles  of  Ice,  from  whence  fome  have  called 
it  the  Ice  Plant,  and  others  have  named  it  the  Diamond 
Plant,  or  Diamond  Ficoides. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mufi  be  fown 
on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring;  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  mufi  be  planted  on  a  frefh  hot  Bed  to 
bring  them  forward  ;  after  they  have  taken  Root  in  the 
hot  Bed,  they  fhould  have  but  little  Wet,  for  Moifiure 
will  rot  them.  When  they  are  grown  large  enough  to 
tranfplant  again,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  but  not  rich,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan,  obfervingfto  tirade  them  in 
the  Heat  of  the  Day  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
then  they  fliould  have  Plenty  of  frefh  Air  admitted  to 
them  every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  weak.  In  the  latter  End  of  June ,  fome  of  the 
Plants  may  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  and  after¬ 
ward  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted 
into  a  warm  Border,  where  they  will  thrive  and  fpread 
their  Branches  to  a  great  Difiance  upon  the  Ground  ; 
but  thefe  Plants  will  not  be  very  productive  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  therefore  fome  of  them  mufi  be  continued  in  the 
fmall  Pots,  and  may  at  the  fame  Time,  when  the  o- 
thers  are  planted  out,  be  removed  into  the  Stove  or 
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Glafs  Cafe,  placing  them  upon  the  Shelves,  that  their 
Hoots  may  not  get  out  from  the  Bottom  ol^  the  Pots, 
fo  that  they  may  be  confined,  which  will  caufe  them  to 
flower  plentifully,  and  from  thefe,  good  Seeds  may  every 
Year  be  obtained. 

MESP1LUS  Gr.]  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H  6\ i. 

Tab.  410.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  549.  The  JVledlar. 

7  he  Charade rs  are. 

The  Empale  went  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  of  one 
Leaf,  cut  into  five  fpreading  concave  Segments.  The  Flow¬ 
er  is  cornpofed  of  five  round'Jh  concave  Petals,  which  are 
infer  ted  in  the  Empalement.  The  Number  of  Stamina  are 
different  in  the  fever al  Species,  ,rom  10  to  20  or  more  ; 
thefe  are  alfo  inferted  in  the  Empalement,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  fngle  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated  under 
the  Flower,  and  fupports  an  uncertain  Number  of  Styles 
from  three  to  five,  which  are  cro  wned  by  headed  Stigmas. 
'The  Germen  becomes  a  roundijh  or  oval  Berry,  carry¬ 
ing  the  Empalement  an  its  Top,  and  inclftng  Jour  or  five 
hard  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mespilus  inermis,  folds  lafieeslath  dentatis  acumi- 
ratis,  fubtus  tomentofs ,  calyabus  acuminatis .  Smooth 
Medlar,  with  Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  indented 
Leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  acute-pointed 
Lmpalemcms.  This  is  the  Mefpilus  Joiio  laurino  major, 
frutiu  minor i,  rariori  fiubflaniia.  Hart.  Catb.  Greater 
Medlar  w  ith  a  Bay  Tree  Leaf,  and  a  fmaller  Fruit. 

2.  Mespilus  inermis,  Joliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis 
fubfus  tomentofis,  calycibus  acuminatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  189. 
Unarmed  Medlar  with  Spear-fhaped  er.t're  Leaves, 
downy  on  their  under  Side,  and  acute  pointed  Empale- 
ments.  Mefpilus  Germanica ,  folio  laurino ,  non  ferrate, 
due  Mefpilus  fylvefiris.  C.  B.  P.  German  Medlar  with 
a  Bay-Tree  Leaf  which  is  not  fawed,  or  wild  Medlar. 

3.  Mespilus  inermis,  folih  quinquefid 'is,  fubtus  lavi- 
ter  villofis  acutis.  Unarmed  Medlar  with  five-pointed 
acute  Leaves,  a  little  hairy  on  their  under  Side.  This 
is  the  Mefpilus  apii  folio  laciniato.  C.  B.  P.  Medlar  with 
a  cut  Smallage  Leaf,  commonly  called  V  Jzarolr. 

4.  Mespilus  foliis  optufts  bitrifviis  ferratis,  rami 5  a- 
culeatis.  Medlar  with  obtufe  bitrifid  Leaves  fawed,  and 
prickly  Branches.  Mefpilus  apii  folio  fyh'firis,  fpinofa, 
five  oxyacantha.  C.  B.  P.  Wild  Medlar  w  ith  a  Smallage 

Leaf  and  prickly  Branches,  or  common  Hawthorn. 

5.  Mespilus  inermis,  fliis  trilobatis  cbtufis  glabris 
ferratis,  pedunculis  tr  if  oris.  Unarmed  Medlar  with  ob¬ 
tufe  fmooth  fawed  Leaves  which  have  three  Lobes,  and 
Foot  Stalks  bearing  three  Flowers.  7'his  is  the  Mefpi¬ 
lus  apii  folio  laciniato,  frudu  ex  albo  lutefcente  minori. 
Hort.  Gath.  Medlar  with  a  cut  Smallage  Leaf,  and  a 
yeMowifh  white  fmaller  Fruit. 

6.  Mespilus  fpinofa,  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  crenatis , 
calycibus  fruFlus  cbtufis.  Hort.  Cliff.  189.  Prickly  Med¬ 
lar,  with  Spear-fhaped,  oval,  crenated  Leaves,  and  obtufe 
Empalements  to  the  Fruit.  This  is  the  Mefpilus  aculea - 
la,  amygdali  folio.  Tourn.  I-n ft.  642.  Prickly  Medlar  with 
an  Almond  Leaf,  called  Pyracantha. 

7.  Mespilus  fpinofa  foliis  evatis  acutis  repando-angu- 
latis  ferratis  venfis.  Prickly  A-ledlar,  with  oval,  acute, 
angular,  fawed  Leaves,  which  are  veined  and  bent  back. 
This  is  the  Mefpilus  fpinofa  five  oxyacantha  Virginia’na 
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maxima.  Cat.  Hort.  Angl.  49.  Largeft  prickly  Medlar 
of  Virginia,  called  Coekfpur  Hawthorn. 

8.  Mr sp IL vs  inermis  foliis  evatis  repando-angulatis 
ferratis  glabris.  Medlar  without  Thorns,  and  oval,  fawed, 
fmooth  Leaves  bent  back,  and  have  Angles,  commonly 
called  Cookfpur  Hawthorn  without  Thorns. 

9.  Mespilus  folds  lanceolato-ovatis  crenatis  glabris, 
ramis  fpinofts.  Medlar  with  Spear-fhaped,  oval,  crenated, 
fmooth  Leaves  and  prickly  Branches.  This  is  the  Mef- 
p  lus  aculeata,  pyrifolia  dcnticulata  fplendens ,  frufiu  infig- 
111  rutilo,  Virginier.fi>.  Pluk.  Aim.  Virginia  prickly  Med¬ 
lar,  with  a  fhining,  indented  Pear  Tree  Leaf,  and  a 
large  red  Fruit,  called  Virginia  UAzarole. 

10.  Mespilu  s  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis, fpinis  robvfii- 
oribus,  floribus  corymbofts.  Fig.  PI.  Tab.  178.  Jol.  2. 
Medlar  with  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  very  flrono- 
Spines,  and  Flowers  growing  in  round  Bunches.  Mef¬ 
pilus  pruni  foliis  fpinis  langifjimis  fortibus,  fruSlu  rubro 
tnagno.  Clayt.  Flor.  V<rg.  55.  Medlar  with  a  Plum  Tree 
Leaf,  very  long  flrong  Thorns,  and  a  large  red  Fruit. 

11.  Mespilus  foliis  cordaio-ovatis  a.uminatis ,  acutl 
ferratis,  ramis  fpinofts.  Pig.  Plant.  Tab.  179.  Medlar 
with  Heart-fhaped,  oval,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  which 
are  fharply  fawed,  and  prickly  Branches. 

12.  Mespilus  fob  is  oblongo-ovatis  acuminatis  angula- 
to  ferratis  glabris,  ramis  fpinofts.  Medlar  with  oblong, 
oval,  acute- pointed  fmooth  Leaves,  angularly  fawed, 
and  prickly  Bra:  dies.  Mefpilus  Vnginiana ,  0 pi i  folio, 
vulgari  fimilis,  wajo'-,  grandioribus  fpinis.  Pluk.  ~Phyt. 
Virginia  Hawthorn  with  a  Smallage  Leaf  like  the  com¬ 
mon  Hawthorn,  but  larger,  and  having  larger  7  horns, 
called  Maple-leaved  Hawthorn. 

13.  Mespilus  foliis  ovatrs  an gulato- ferratis  Hubris , 
ramis  inermibus.  Medlar  with  oval  fmooth  Leaves  u  hie h 
are  angularly  fawed,  and  fmooth  Branches. 

14.  Mespilus  tnerm  s,  folds  ova  to  lanceolatis  nervofts 
ferratis  fubtus  villofis.  Medlar  without  Thorns,  and 
having  oval,  Spear-lhaped,  veined,  fawed  Leaves,  hairy  on 
their  under  Side. 

15.  Mespilus  field's  ovatis  obtufis,  fuperne  ferratis, 
glabris,  fruflu  ovato.  Medlar  with  oval,  obtufe,  fmooth 
Leaves,  fawed  toward  their  Points,  and  an,  oval  Fruit 
commonly  called  Pear-fhaped  Haw. 

16.  Mespilus  inermis,  folds  obverse  ovatis,  fuperne 
denticulatis  utrinque  v'rldib  .s.  Medlar  without  Spines, 
and  having  obverfe  oval  Leaves,  flightly  indented  toward 
their  Ends,  and  green  on  both  Sides. 

17.  Mespilus  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  ferratis  fubtus 
villofis,  floribus  fih  tar  i  is,  calycibus  foltaceis,  fpinis  l on  gif- 
fimis  tenuoribus.  Medlar  with  Spear-fhaped  oval  Leaves 
fawed,  and  hairy  on  their  under  Side  ;  Flowers  grow  in  o* 
fingly  with  leafy  Empalements,  and  very  long  Spines.  C )xya- 
eav.tba  folio  parvo  fubrotundo ,  fore  unico,  theca  foliacen  in - 
clufo fummi  tat  thus  ramulorum  inf  dent  e.  Banff.  Hawthorn 
with  a  fmail  round; fin  Leaf,  having  one  Flower  fhut  up 
within  a  leafy  Cover,  placed  at  the  Top  of  the  Branches 
commonly  called  Lord  Jflay  s  Haw. 

18.  Mespilus  inermis,  foliis  ovadbus ferratis,  cauli- 
cuds  hirfntis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  478.  Medlar  without 
Thorns,  having  oval  fawed  I. eaves,  and  hairy  Stalks. 
7'his  is  the  Mefpilus  fodo  rotundiorr ,frullu  nigro  Jubduia. 
Tourn.  Inf.  642.  Medlar  with  a  rounder  Leaf  and  a  black 
fweetifh  Fruit,  commonly  called  Amelanchicr. 
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rg.  Mespilus  foliis  ovato-ohlotigis glabris ferratis, cattle 
irtermi  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  478.  Medlar  with  oval,  oblong, 
fmootli,  fawed  Leaves,  and  Branches  without  Thorns. 

20.  Mespilus  foli is  ovatis  integerrimis.  Hcrt.  Cliff'. 
189.  Medlar  with  oval  entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  Mej- 
pilus  fol;o  fubrotunth ,  fruthi  rubra.  Pourn.  Inf.  R.  H. 
642.  Medlar  with  a  roundifh  Leaf  and  a  red  Fruit,  com¬ 
monly  called  Dwarf  Quince. 

21.  Mespilus  incr  mis,  foliis  oval ib us  ferratis  glabr is, 
for  thus  capitatis,  hr  able  is  deciduis  lineartbtts.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  479.  Medlar  without  Thorns,  having  fmooth,  o- 
val,  fawed  Leaves,  headed  Flowers,  and  linear  Braftere 
which  fall  off.  Cotoncajier  folio  cblongo  ferrato.  C.  B. 
P.  452.  Baflard  Quince  with  an  oblong  fawed  Leaf. 

2  2.  Mespilus  Joliis  ovatis  craffis  integerrimis ,  fubtns 
foment  efts,  fortius  umbellatis  axiUanlus.  Medlar  with 
oval,  thick,  entire  Leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  Side, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels  from  the  Wings  oi  the 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Chamceccrafus  Idaa ,  Alp.  Exot.  5. 
Dwarf  Cherry  of  Mount  Ida. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  where  it  be¬ 
comes  a  large  Tree.  This  rites  with  a  hraiter  Stem,  and 
the  Branches  grow  more  upright  than  thole  of  the  Dutch 
Medlar;  the  [.eaves  are  narrower  and  not  fawed  on  their 
Edges;  the  Flowers  are  fmaller,  and  the  Fruit  is  ihaped 
like  a  Pear. 

The  2d  is  generally  called  the  Dutch  Medlar  ;  this 
jiever  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  but  tends  out  crooked 
deformed  Branches  at  a  fmall  Height  from  the  Ground  ; 
the  Leaves  are  very  large,  entire,  and  downy  on  their 
underSide.  The  Flowers  are  very  large,  as  are  alfo  the 
Fruit,  which  are  rounder,  and  approach  nearer  to  the 
Shape  of  an  Apple.  This  being  the  largeft  Fruit,  is  now 
generally  cultivated  in  Gardens;  but  there  is  one  with 
fmaller  Fruit,  called  the  Nottingham  Medlar,  of  a  much 
quicker  and  more  poignant  Tafle  than  this ;  which  is,  I 
fuppofe,  only  a  Variety,  fo  I  have  not  enumerated  it  as  a 
diflindt  Species. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  the  1 (lands 
of  the  Archipelago ;  of*  this  there  are  feveral  Varieties, 
which  differ  in  the  Form  and  Size  of  their  Leaves,  fome 
being  cut  into  five,  others  into  fix  or  feven  Lobes  ;  thefe 
are  fometimes  f  awed  on  their  Edges,  and  others  are  entire ; 
fome  of  them  have  oval  large  Fruit,  and  others  fmaller, 
rounder,  and  of  different  Colours;  fome  almofl  white, 
others  yellow,  and  fome  red.  Thefe  Fruit  are  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  Table  in  mod  Parts  of  Italy,  where  they 
are  eaten  in  Autumn  and  Winter,  as  the  common  Med¬ 
lars  in  England. 

The  45 h  Sort  is  the  common  Hawthorn,  generally 
cultivated  in  England  for  Fences  to  inclofe  Fields,  and 
is  one  of  the  belt  and  mod  durable  Plants  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  which  we- have  in  this  Country.  There  are  feveral 
Varieties  of  this,  which  differ  in  the  Size  of  their  Leaves, 
the  Manner  in  which  they  are  cut,  and  the  Size  and 
Shape  of  their  Fruit ;  hut  tliofe  with  the  fmalleft  Leaves, 
are  the  bed  for  clofe  Hedges,  beeaufe  their  Branches  grow 
clofer  together.  ' 

There  is  alfo  a  Variety  of  this  with  double  Flowers, 
which  is  an  ornamental  Shrub  for  Gardens,  for  which 
•Purpofe  it  is  propagated  in  the  Nurferies.  The  Glafcn- 
hury  Thorn  is  alio  a  Variety  of  the  common  Hawthorn, 
from  which  it  differs  in  dowering  twice  a  Year;  for  in 
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mild  Seaforts  it  often  dowers  in  November  and  December » 
and  again  at  the  ufual  'lime,  with  the  common  Sort ; 
but  the  Stories  which  are  told  of  its  budding,  bloflbming, 
and  fading,  on  Chrifmas  Day,  are  ridiculous,  having  no 
Foundation. 

Thefe  Varieties  are  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting 
them  on  the  common  Sort,  for  although  they  both  pro  • 
duce  fome  Fruit  annually,  yet  the  Plants  which  arife  from 
thofe  Seeds,  will  not  prove  the  fame. 

The  5th  Sort  has  much  broader  Leaves  than  the  com¬ 
mon  Hawthorn,  which  are  divided  into  three  obtufe 
Lobes  (lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  lucid 
green  on  their  upper  Surface  and  fmooth.  The  Flowers 
arc  larger  and  each  f'oot  Stalk  fuffains  three  of  them ; 
the  Fruit  is  the  Shape  and  Size  of  the  common  Haw, 
but  of  a  yellowifh  white  Colour  ;  this  came  from  Italy 

The  6th  Sort  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of  Py- 
racantha,  or  ever-green  Hawthorn.  This  does  not  rife 
to  a  Tree,  for  the  Stalk  and  Branches  are  too  fiender 
and  weak  to  fiand  without  Support,  fo  the  Plants  are  ge¬ 
nerally  planted  againfl:  Walls  or  Buildings  to  cover  them. 
It  grows  naturally  in  the  Hedges  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy  ;  the  Branches  are  fiender,  covered  with  a  dark 
brown  Bark,  and  armed  with  a  few  long  Thorns,  up¬ 
on  which  grow  feveral  fmall  Leaves;  the  Leaves  area- 
bout  two  Inches  long  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle,  of  a 
lucid  green,  fmooth,  and  flightly  indented  on  their 
Edges.  The  Flowers  come  from  the  Side  of  the  Branch¬ 
es  in  large  Umbels,  they  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Hawthorn,  and  of  a  dirty  white  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  umbilicated  Berries,  of  a  fiery  red 
Colour,  which  ripen  in  Winter,  and  being  intermixed 
with  the  ever  green  Leaves,  make  a  fine  Appearance  at 
that  Seafon. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  common  Hawthorn,  or  by  laying  down 
the  Branches,  which,  if  young,  and  laid  in  Autumn, 
will  put  out  Roots  fit  to  remove  in  one  Year;  but  when 
the  old  Wood  is  laid,  it  feldom  puts  out  Roots  in  lefs 
than  two  or  three  Years,  if  they  ever  do. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America’,  this 
is  called  Cockfpur  Flawthorn,  from  the  Shape  of  its 
Thorns,  which  are  very  ftrong,  and  bent  downward  like 
a  Cockfpur.  This  hath  a  ftrong  Stem,  which  rifes  8  or 
1  o  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  garnifhed 
with  oval  Leaves  which  are  three  Inches  long,  and  as 
much  in  Breadth,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  cut  into 
acute  Angles  ;  they  have  feveral  Veins  running  from  the 
Mid-rib  to  the  lodges,  are  of  a  light  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  come 
out  in  large- Umbels,  from  the  Side,  and  at  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  white,  and  much  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Hawthorn,  having  ten  Sta¬ 
mina  in  each,  which  fpread  open  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  Petals-,  terminated  by  fmall  roundifh  Summits, 
and  in  the  Center  there  are  five  Styles  crowned  by  reflexed 
Stigmas.  The  Fruit  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  common 
black  Cherry,  they  are  of  a  fine  red  Colour  when  ripe, 
and  make  a  good  Appearance  in  Autumn  as  do  alfo  their 
Flowers  in  Spring.  This  is  a  beautiful  Free  in  Parks, 
and  the  Fruit  is  good  Food  lor  the  Deer,  fo  it  defer ves  to 
be  propagated. 

The  ttth  Sort  is  very  like  the  feventh,  but  the 
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Branches  have  no  Thorns  on  them  ;  the  Leaves  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  deeper  laved  on  their  Edges,  and  not  To  deeply  vein¬ 
ed  ;  this  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country,  and  grows  to  as 
large  a  Size  as  the  feventh. 

The  9th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America ,  where  it 
grows  to  be  a  Tree  of  middling  Size.  The  Stem  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  light  Bark,  the  young  Branches  have  a  dark 
brown  Bark;  there  are  a  few  ftrong  Thorns  upon  the 
Branches,  but  they  are  thinly  placed.  The  Leaves  are 
Spear-fhaped,  about  three  Inches  long  and  one  broad,  of 
a  lucid  green,  and  indented  cn  their  Edges.  rI  he  Flowers 
are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts,  but  the  Umbels 
lefs ;  they  have  at  lead  20  Stamina,  terminated  by  fmall 
red  Summits,  and  but  3  Styles,  crowned  by  indented 
Stigmas  ;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  longer  than 
the  Petals;  the  Fruit  is  as  large  as  that  of  the  Cockfpur 
Hawthorn,  but  a  little  oval-fhaped,  of  a  red  Colour  and 
ripens  a  little  later. 

The  10th  Sort  is  alio  a  Native  of  America ;  this  is  a 
Tree  of  humbler  Growth  than  either  of  the  three  for¬ 
mer;  the  Stem  is  covered  with  a  rough  Bark;  the 
Branches  have  a  dark  brown  fmooth  Bark,  and  are  arm¬ 
ed  with  longer  and  Wronger  Thorns  than  any  of  the  o- 
ther  Species;  they  are  between  2  and  3  Inches  long  and 
of  a  purplifh  Colour.  rl  he  Branches  fhoot  horizontally,, 
and  often  bend  downward,  fo  are  often  interwoven. one  in. 
another  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,: 
about  3  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle  they 
are  fmooth,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a  lucid  green. 
From  the  Side  of  the  Branches  come  out  the  Fibwers, 
in  roundifh  Bunches;  they  are  white,  with  a  little  Blufh 
of  red,  two  Handing  upon  one  Foot  Stalky,  thefe  have 
ten  Stamina  in  each  Flower,  terminated  by  roundifh  red 
Summits;  between  thefe  are  fkuated  3  Shies,  crowned 
by  obtufe  Stigmas;  the  Fruit  is  large,  roundifh,  and  a 
deep  red  when  ripe.  As  this  Sort  is  armed  with  ftrong 
Thorns,  and  the  Branches  naturally  intermix,  ij  will 
make  one  of  the  ftnongeft  Fences,  if  properly  managed, 
that  can  be  planted. 

The  1  ith  Sort  was  raifed  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  from 
Seeds,  which  came  from  North  America.  This  hath  a 
ftrong  Stem  about  5  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  rough 
Bark,  dividing  into  many  fpreading  Branches,  armed 
with  long  flender  Thorns,  and  garnifhed  with  oval 
Leaves  differing  in  Form,  fome  being  indented  at  their 
Loot  Stalks,  in  Form  of  a  Heart,  and  others  are  entire 
at  that  Part ;  fome  of  them  end  in  very  acute  Points, 
and  others  are  obtufe ;  they  are  fharply  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  of  a  light  yellowifh  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
and  pale  on  their  under  Side,  Handing  upon  flender  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Bunches  from  the 
Side  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  about  the 
Size  .and  Shape  of  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  having  8 
Stamina  in  each,  which  fpread  open  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  Petals;  they  have  4  Styles  in  each,  crowned  by 
obtufe  Stigmas;  the  Fruit  is  of  the  fame  Size,  Shape, 
and  Colour,  as  the  common  Hawthorn. 

The  1 2th  Sort  has  been  many  Years  in  the  Engl ijb 
Gardens,  but  was  brought  from  Virginia,  where  it 
grows  naturally.  This  riles  to  a  Tree  of  middling  Size, 
the  Branches  are  armed  with  a  few  flender  Thorns,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  angular  Leaves  about  3 
Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Half  broad;  they  are  fmooth, 
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of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their 
under  ;  fome  of  the  Leaves  are  cut  fo  deep  on  their  Sides, 
as  almofl  to  divide  them  into  Lobes,  but  others  are  more 
entire;  they  are  Hightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  Handing 
on  flender  Foot  Stalks,  at  the  Bafe  of  which  is  fltuated  a 
roundifh  Bradtea,  cut  into  five  Segments  upon  the  young 
Branches,  but  not  on  the  older.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  Umbels  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Hawthorn;  thefe 
have  20  Stamina,  and  3  fhort  Styles  in  each.  The  Fruit 
are  rather  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and 
of  a  very  bright  red  Colour,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance 
in  Autumn,  as  the  Flowers  do  in  Summer,  for  this  Sort 
is  one  of  the  lateft  in  bloffoming.  The  Gardeners  call 
it  the  Maple-leaved  Haw. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  rifes  to  a  middling  Eleight,  with  a  pretty  ftrong 
Stem,  dividing  into  many  fpreading  Branches  which  have 
no  Thorns,  but  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  fharply 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  cut  into  rhany  acute  Angles; 
they  are  of  a  light  yellowifh  green,  and  fmooth.  The 
Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  clofe 
Umbels,  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Sort,  and  have  10  Stamina  and  3  Styles  in  each.  The 
Fruit  is  a  little  larger  than  that  of  the  common  Hawthorn,, 
and  of  the  fame  Colour. 

The  1 4th  Sort  was  raifed  from  Seeds  brought  from 
North  America ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftrong  upright  Stem,, 
fending  out  many  ftrong  Branches,  covered  with  a  dark 
brown  Bark,  and  have  no  Thorns;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  4  Inches  long,  and  two 
Inches  and  a  Half  broad  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  have 
feveral  ftrong  Veins  running  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the 
Sides,  in  an  upright  Direction.  The  Leaves  run  along 
the  fhort  Foot  Stalk  to  the  Bottom,  like  Wings ;  they 
are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale 
and  hairy  on  their  under.  The  blowers  come  out  in 
large  Umbels  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches;  they 
have  a  great  Number  of  Stamina  in  each,  terminated 
by  round  red  Summits,  and  3  Styles  crowned  by  obtufe 
Stigmas  Thb  Sort  flowers  late  in  the  Summer,  about 
the  fame  Time  with  the  eleventh. 

The  1 5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this 
is  a  Tree  of  middling  Growth.  The  Branches  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  dark  brown  Bark,  and  have  no  Thorns,  but  arc 
garnifhed  with  oval  obtufe  Leaves,  about  two  Inches 
and  a  Half  long,  and  almofl  two  Inches  broad;  fome  of 
thefe  are  broad  at  the  Ends,,  others  come  more  to  a. 
Point,  their  upper  Parts  are  irregularly  fawed,  and  moll 
of  them  draw  to  a  Point  at  the  Foot  Stalk ;  they  are  of  a 
yellowifh  green  on  both  Sides,  and  fmooth.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  fma-ll  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches ;  their  Empalements  are  cut  into  acute  Seg¬ 
ments.  The  Flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Sort,  and  have  ten  Stamina  in  each,  terminated  by  twin 
Summits,  which  are'erect,  and  five  Styles  crowned  by 
oblong  eredt  Stigmas.  The  Fruit  is  pretty  large,  almofl 
fhaped  like  an  Egg,  and  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  Colour 
when  ripe  ;  it  is  by  the  Gardeners  called  the  Pear- 
fhaped  Haw. 

The  1 6th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America  ;  this  is 
a  Tree  of  humble  Growth,  feldom  rifing  higher  than  the 
common  Hawthorn.  The  Branches  are  without  Spines,.. 
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covered  with  a  grey  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  obverfe  oval 
Leaves,  about  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  two  In¬ 
ches  broad  toward  the  Point,  which  is  rounded  and  faw- 
ed,  tome  of  the  Leaves  being  pointed,  and  others  obtufe, 
leflening  in  their  Width  down  to  the  Foot  Stalk  ;  they 
are  of  a  bright  green  on  both  Sides.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  large  Umbels  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
and  are  about  the  Size  of  thc^jje  of  the  common  Sort  ; 
their  Empalements  are  long,  and  cut  into  5  very  acute 
Segments.  The  Flowers  have  about  20  Stamina  and  5 
Styles.  The  Fruit  is  like  the  common  Haw. 

The  17  th  Sort  was  railed  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Argyle ,  in  his  curious  Garden  at  Whitton,  and  has  fince 
been  communicated  to  mofl  of  the  curious  Gardens  in 
England,  and  is  generally  known  by  the  Title  of  Lord 
IJlay's  Hawthorn  ;  this  is  a  Native  of  North  America. 
The  Seeds  of  it  were  lent  from  Virginia,  by  Mr.BaniJler, 
and  fome  of  the  Plants  were  railed  in  the  Bifhop  of  Lon¬ 
don's  Garden  at  Fulham,  which  were  afterward  deftroyed 
with  many  other  curious  Shrubs  and  Trees;  this  is  a. 
Shrub  of  humble  Growth,  feldom  riling  more  than  6 
or  7  Feet,  fending  out  a  great  Number  of  {lender  Bran¬ 
ches,  which  are  interwoven  one  in  another;  thefe  are  ar¬ 
med  with  very  long  {lender  fharp  Thorns*.  The  Leaves 
are  fcarce  one  Inch  long,  and  iome  are  not  more  than 
half  an  Inch  broad,  but  others  are  almofl  as  broad  as 
they  are  long  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  have 
very  fliort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  generally  one  coming  out  from 
between  the  Leaves,  but  fometimes  there  are  two  or 
three,  one  below  the  other,  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  ; 
they  have  large  leafy  Empalements-,  much  longer  than 
the  Petals.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  fitting  in  the  Em- 
palement ;  they  have  12  or  more  Stamina,  and  4  Styles 
in  each.  The  Fruit  is  fmailer  than  the  common  Haw, 
crowned  by  the  leafy  Empalement,  and  is  of-  an  herba* 
ceous  yellow  Colour,  when  ripe. 

The  18 th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auflria,  Italy ,  and 
France,  particularly  near  Fontainbleau  ;  this  rifes  with 
many  {lender  Stalks,  about  3  Feet  high,  which  put  out 
fmall  Side  Branches,,  covered  with  a  dark  purple  Bark, 
and  have  no  Thorns  thefe  are  clofely  garnifhed  with 
oval  Leaves,  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  long,  and 
half  an  Inch  broadj  flightly  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  the 
fmall  Side  Branches  which  fuflain  the  Flowers,  are  ve¬ 
ry  hairy  and  woolly,  as  are  alfo  the  Foot  Stalks,  and  the 
under  Side  of  the  Leaves,  but  their  upper  Sides  are 
fmooth  and  green.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Bunches 
at  the  End  of  the  Shoots,  which  have  5  long  narrow  Pe¬ 
tals,  and  about  10  Stamina  in  each.  The  Flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  Fruit,  which,  when  ripe,  are  black  ; 
the  Gardeners  call  this  New  England  Quince  ;  there  is 
one  of  this  Kind  which  grows  naturally  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  but  the  Leaves  are  Wedge  fhaped,  and  not  fawed  on 
the  Edges,  fo  I  take  it  tabe  a  different  Species. 

The  19th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada  ;  this  is  alfo 
a  low  Shrub,  feldom  riling  more  than  5  Feet  high,  divi¬ 
ding  into  fe venal  fmooth  Branches,  covered  with  a  pur- 
plilh  Bark.  The  Leaves  grow  upon  long  {lender  Foot 
Stalks ;  they  are  one  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  an  Inch 
broad,  fmooth  on  both  Sides,  and  a  little  fawed  on  their 
Edges.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  fmall  Bunches  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches  j  they  are  about  the  Size  of  thofe 
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of  the  common  Hawthorn,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
Fruit  of  a  purplifh  Colour  when  ripe. 

The  20th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  in  other  cold  Parts  of  Europe  ;  this  rifes  with 
a  fmooth  fhrubby  Stalk,  about  4  Feet  high,  dividing  in¬ 
to  a  few  fmall  Branches,  covered  with  a  purple  Bark, 
and  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  little  more  than  one 
Inch  long,  and  about  three  Quarters  broad  ;  they  are 
entire,  and  have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks*  2  or  3  together  ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalks ;  thefe  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall' 
roundifh  Fruit,  of  a  bright  red  when  ripe. 

The  21ft  Sort  grows  narutally  in  the  northern  Parts- 
of  Europe  ;  this  hath  a  fmooth'  Stalk,  rifing  about  4  or 
5  Feet  high,  fending  out  {lender  Branches,  covered  with 
a  purplifh  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  fmooth  Leaves, 
about  two  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Half  broad, 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  but  the  Teeth  point  upward;  they 
have  pretty  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  of  a  yel- 
Iowifh  green  on  both  Sides.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  4  or  5  joined  together  in 
a  clofe  Head,  of  a  purplifh  Colour  ;  between  the  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  long  narrow  BraSlea,  which  are  purplifh, 
and  fall  off  as  the  Flowers  begin  to  decay.  The  Fruit 
is  fmall,  and  red  when  ripe. 

The  2  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Mount  Ida ,  in  Crete , 
where  the  poor  Shepherds  feed  upon  the  Fruit  when 
ripe  ;  this  hath  a  fmooth  Stalk,  covered  with  a  brown 
Bark,  and  rifes  8  or  10  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
fmooth  Branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  two  In¬ 
ches  and  a  Flaif  long,  and  near  two  Inches  broad  ;  of 
a  thick  Subftance,  and  a  dark  green  on  their  upper,  but 
downy  on  their  under  Side,  {landing  upon  fhort  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalk,  upon  fhort  fmall  Branches,  five  or  fix  growing  on- 
each  in  a  clofe  Bunch;  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  the 
Petals  being  but  little  longer  than  the  Empalement,  which 
is  woolly,  and  cut  into  5  obtufe  Segments.  The  Fruit 
is  large,  roundifh,  and  a  fine  red  when  ripe. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open 
Air  in  England ;  feveral  of  them  are  very  ornamental  for 
Gardens,  and  all  the  larger  growing  Kinds  are  proper  for 
Parks,  where,  during  the  Seafon  of  flowering,  they 
make  a  fine  Appearance ;  and,  in  Autumn,  when  the 
Fruit  are  ripe,  they  will  afford  an  agreeable  Variety,  and 
will  be  Food  for  Deer  and  Birds,  fo  that  if  Clumps  ot 
each  Sort  are  planted  in  different  Parts  of  the  Park,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  ornamental. 

All  the  American  Kinds  are  ufually  propagated  in  the- 
Nurferies,  by  grafting  or  budding  them  on  the  common 
white  Thorn,  but  the  Plants  fo  propagated  will  never 
grow  to  half  the  Size  of  thofe  which  are  raifed  from* 
Seeds,  fo  that  where  they  are  defigned  for  Parks  and  large 
Plantations,  thofe  Plants  fhould  always  be  chofen  which 
have  not  been  grafted  or  budded,  but  are  upon  their  own 
Roots,  for  feveral  of  the  American  Sorts  naturally  grow 
20  Feet  high,  if  they  are  not  ftinted  by  grafting  ;  the 
grafted  plants  are  only  fit  to  intermix  with  Shrubs  for 
Gardens,  where  they  are  not  defigned  to  grow  large. 

There  are  many  who  object  to  this  Method  of  railing 
the  Plants  from  Seeds,  on  Account  of  their  Seeds  not 
growing  the  firff  Year,  as  alfo  from  the  Tedioufnefs  of 
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the  riants  Growth  after;  but  where  a  Perfon  can  fur- 
nifh  him  felt  with  the  Fruit  in  Autumn,  and  take  out 
their  Seeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  putting  them  into 
the  Ground  immediately,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the 
following  Spring  ;  if.  they  are  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  in  very  dry  Weather  iupplied  with  Water,  they  will 
make  good  Progrcl's,  but  if  thefe  are  planted  in  the  Pla¬ 
ces  where  they  are  to  remain,  after  two  Years  Growth 
from  Seeds,  they  will  fucceed  much  better,  than  when 
the  Plants  are  of  greater  Age  ;  if  they  are  planted  in 
Clumps  in  Parks,  the  Ground  Ihould  be  well  trenched, 
and  cleanled  from  the  Roots  of  all  bad  Weeds ;  the 
Plants  mull  alfo  be  fecurely  fenced,  otherwife  the  Cattle 
will  foon  deftroy  them.  The  bell  T  ime  to  tranfplant 
them  is  in  Autumn,  when  their  Leaves  fall  off ;  thefe 
fhould  be  conflantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  the 
Ground  between  the  Plants  be  dug  every  Winter  for  the 
firlT:  feven  Y’ears,  it  will  greatly  encourage  their  Growth, 
and  by  that  Time  the  Plants  will  have  made  fuch  Pro- 
grefs,  as  to  be  flrong  enough  to  encounter  and  keep  down 
the  Weeds,  fo  that  if  they  are  cut  twice  in  the  Summer, 
it  will  be  fufficient,  but  the  lnclofure  mull  not  be  taken 
away,  till  their  Stems  are  fo  large,  and  the  Bark  fo  rough, 
that  the  Cattle  will  not  eat  it  off;  their  Stems  fhould  al- 
fo  be  trained  up  fo  high,  that  the  Branches  may  be  out 
of  the  Reach  of  Cattle,  otherwife  they  will  crop 
them,  efpecially  thofe  which  have  no  Thorns. 

If  when  thefe  Clumps  are  planted,  the  Ground  be  in- 
Glofed  with  an  Oak  Pail,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  that 
round  Parks,  the  Fence  will  laft  as  long  as  the  'Frees 
will  require  any  Prote£lion,  but  thefe  Pales  fhould  not 
be  quite  clofe,  for  if  they  are  placed  fo  near  each  other 
at  Bottom  as  to  keep  out  Hares,  it  will  be  fuificient, 
and  upward,  if  they  are  not  fo  dole,  there  will  be  more 
Air  admitted  to  the  Plants,  which  will  be  of  Service  to 
them,  fo  that  fuch  Pales  may  be  chofen  for  thefe  Pur- 
pofes,  which  are  broader  at  one  End  than  the  other,  and 
the  broadeft  Ends  turned  downward.  The  Plants  in 
thefe  Clumps  need  not  be  placed  at  a  greater  Ditlance 
from  each  other  than  fix  Feet,  for  by  being  lb  near  to¬ 
gether,  they  will  draw  one  another  up  taller,  than  where 
they  have  more  R.oom  to  fpread. 

The  Glcifienbury  Thorn,  and  that  with  double  Flow¬ 
ers,  can  be  no  other  Way  propagated,  than  by  graft¬ 
ing,  or  budding  them  upon  the  other  Sorts,  fo  where 
thefe  Sorts  are  defrrtd  to  grow  large,  they  fhould  be  graf¬ 
ted  or  budded  on  Stocks  of  the  Cockfpur,  or  other  large 
growing  Kind,  upon  which  thefe  will  grow  to  a  much 
larger  Size  than  upon  the  common  white  Thorn,  or  if 
they  are  budded  upon  the  AriaTheopbra/li,  which  grows 
to  a  large  Size,  they  will  alfo  be  much  improved. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Mtfpilus  and  Cratagus  will  take,  by 
budding  or  grafting  upon  each  other  ;  they  will  alfo 
take  upon  the  Quince,  or  Pear  Stocks,  and  both  thefe 
will  take  upon  the  Medlars,  fo  that  thefe  have  great 
Affinity  with  each  other,  and  might  be  with  more  Pro¬ 
priety  brought  together  under  the  fame  Genus,  than  the 
Pear  and  Apple,  which  will  .not  take  upon  each  other  ; 
but  although  the  Pear  will  take  upon  the  White  Thorn, 
yet  it  is  not  advifeable  to  make  uie  of  thefe  Slocks,  be- 
caufe  they  generally  caufe  the  Fruit  to  be  final!,  and  of¬ 
ten  to  crack,  and  renders  their  Fieih  flony,  fo  urtlefs  it 
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is  the  very  foft  melting  Kinds  of  Pears  which  are  upon 
thefe  Stocks,  the  Fruit  will  not  be  good. 

The  common  Hawthorn  is  ufually  propagated  for 
Fences ;  the  bell  Plants  for  this  Purpofe,  are  thofe  raifed 
from  Seeds,  and  the  younger  thefe  are  planted,  the  bet¬ 
ter  they  will  fucceed  ;  where  Hedges  are  raifed  from 
Seeds  in  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  the  Plants 
will  be  flronger,  and  longer  Duration,  than  thofe 
which  are  tranfplanted  ;  but  there  are  few  who have  Pa¬ 
tience  topraSiife  this  Method.  When  the  Seeds  of  this 
Sort  are  fown,  the  ufual  Way  is  to  bury  the  Haws  in  the 
Ground  one  Year,  and  then  take  them  up  and  fow  them, 
becaufe  when  the  Haws  are  .fown  without  being  thus 
prepared,  they  do  not  grow  the  firfb  Year,  but  where 
Perfons  are  in  Hafle  to  raife  the  Plants,  if  they  get  the 
Flaws  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  put  them  into  a  Tub, 
or  Pot,  and  bury  them  in  a  Heap  of  hot  Dung  for  a 
Month  cr  fix  Weeks,  in  w  hich  Time  they  will  ferment, 
and  the  Skin  and  Pulp  will  rot ;  then  take  them  out,  and 
macerate  them  in  Water,  to  feparate  the  Seeds,  and 
fow  them  immediately  after,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
the  fir fi  Year,  as  I  have  experienced,  and  hereby  a  Year- 
will  be  faved.  The  after  Management  of  thefe  Plants, 
with  the  Method  of  tranfplanting  them,  and  training 
them  up,  having  been  already  fully  treated  of  under  the 
Article  Hedges,  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  here. 

1  he  five  tail  mentioned  Sorts,  being  Plants  of  hum¬ 
ble  Growth,  are  only  proper  for  Gardens,  fo  are  gene¬ 
rally  intermixed  with  other  flowering  Shrubs  to  add  to 
the  Variety;  thefe  aie  frequently  propagated  in  the 
Nurferies,  by  budding  or  grafting  on  the  Stocks  of  the 
White  Thorn  ;  but  as  the  Buds  or  Grafts  of  thefe  Sorts 
do  not  keep  Pace  in  their  Growth  with  the  Stocks,  fo 
after  a  few  Years  they  will  appear  very  unfightly,  and 
many  Times  they  are  blown  out  of  the  Stocks,  when 
their  Heads  are  grown  fo  large,  as  to  flop  the  Wind  in 
its  Courfe,  and  thereby  the  Plants  are  deftroyed  ;  fo  that 
thefe  Sorts  fhould  always  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  by 
laying  down  the  young  Branches,  which  will  take  Root 
in  one  Year,  when  they  are  carefully  laid,  and  fome- 
times  the  Cuttings  will  take,  if  they  are  planted  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  in  a  loamy  Soil,  and  thefe  Plants  upon  their  own 
Roots  will  always  thrive  better,  and  continue  longer, 
than  thofe  upon  other  Stocks.  The  Method  of  propa¬ 
gating  thefe  by  Seeds  being  the  fame  as  for  the  other 
Species,  it  need  not  be  repeated. 

METHONICA.  See  Gioriofa. 

MEUM.  See  Athamanta. 

MEZEREON.  See  Thymelaea.  # 

MICRQPUS.  Lin.  Gen .  Plant.  892.  Gnaphahdes 
Toarn.  lnjl.  R.  H.  439.  Tab.  2 oi.  Ballard  Cudweed. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  hermaphrodite  and  female  Flowers,  included  in 
the  fame  double  Empalemcnt  ;  ten  hermaphrodite  Flowers 
compofe  the  Difit  ;  thefe  have  one  Petal ,  are  Funnel-Jb ap¬ 
ed,  ereid,  and  cut  into  five  Farts  at  the  Top ,  and  have 
five  Jhort  hrifly  Stamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Sum¬ 
mits,  with  an  obfolete  Germcn  fupporting  a  jbort  jlender 
Style ,  crowned  by  an  obfolete  Stigma.  In  the  fame  Empale ~ 
meut,  are  five  female  Flowers  in  the  Circumferem  e,  which 
have  each  an  oval  comprejfj'ed  Germen  hid  under  the  Scales  of 
the  interior  Empalemcnt,  each  having  a  Style  by  their  Side, 
which  is  btSfiiy,  turning  toward  the  hermaphrodite  Flow - 
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erf,  crowned  by  / lender  acute-pointed  Stigmas,  divided  in 
two  Parts.  Tbe  female  blowers  have  each  a  fingle  oval  Seed 
fucceeding  them ,  included  in  the  f mail  Leaves  of  tbs  Em- 
palement,  but  the  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  barren . 

We  have  but  one.  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Micro  pus.  Flort.  Up.  27  5.  Prod.  Leyd.  145.  Gna- 
phalcdes  Luci tunica.  7 ourn.  Portugal  Badard  Cudweed. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  naturally  in  Por¬ 
tugal ,  near  the  Sea.  The  Root  fends  out  feveral  trailing 
Stalks,  about  6  or  8  Inches  long,  garnifhed  with  fmall 
oval  fil very  Leaves,  whofe  Bafe  embrace  the  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  in 
fmall  Cl  idlers ;  they  are  very  fmall,  white,  and  fit  in  a 
double  Empalemcnt,  the  interior  being  fo  large,  as  to  ai¬ 
med  hide  the  Flowers.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  Autumn;  this  is  frequently  preferved  in 
Gardens,  for  the  Beauty  of  its  hi  very  Leaves;  if  the 
Seeds  are  Town  in  Autumn,  or  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  rife  in  Spring,  and  require  no  Care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  where  too 
dole.  When  the  Seeds  arc  lown  in  Spring,  they  feldom 
grow  the  fird  Year. 

MICROSCOPE,  a  dioptrical  Tnflrument,  by  means 
of  which,  very  minute  or  fmall  Objedts  are  reprefented 
very  large,  and  capable  of  being  viewed  very  did  ndly, 
according  to  the  Laws  of  Refradicn. 

'T'his  Indrument  may  be  of  Angular  Ufe  to  a  curious 
I'nquirer  into  the  Operation  of  vegetative  Nature,  by 
viewing  nicely  the  feveral  minute  Vedels  and  Parts  of 
Vegetables,  in  order  to  difeover  their  various  Ufes,  and 
how  the  Bufinefs.  of  Vegetation  is  carried  on,  as  alfo  to 
examine  the  minute  Parts  of  Flowers,  which  are  not  ob¬ 
vious  to  the  naked  Eye. 

MILDEW  is  a  Difeafe  that  happens  to  Plants,  and  is 
cauled  by  a  dewy  Mcidure  which  falls  on  them,  and  con¬ 
tinuing,  for  want  of  the  Sun’s  Heat,  to  draw  it  up,  by 
its  Acrimony  corrodes,  gnaws,  and  fpoiis  the  inmod  Sub¬ 
dance  of  the  Plant,  and  hinders  the  Circulation  of  the 
nutritive  Sap,  upon  which  the  Leaves  begin  to  fade,  and 
the  Bloflbmsand  Fruit  are  much  prejudiced  :  Or, 

Mildew  is  rather  a  concrete  Subllance,  which  exudes 
through  the  Pores  of  the  Leaves. 

What  the  Gardeners  commonly  call  Mildew,  is  an  In- 
fed,  which  is  frequently  found  in  great  Plenty,  preying 
upon  this  Exudation. 

Others  fay.  That  Mildew  is  a  thick  clammy  Vapour, 
exhaled  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  from  Plants,  Blof- 
foms,  and  even  the  Earth  itfelf,  in  clofe  dill  V\  eather, 
where  there  is  neither  Sun  enough  to  draw  it  upwards  fo 
any  confiderable  Height,  nor  Wind  of  Force  drong  e- 
nough  to  difperle  it,  and  that,  hanging  in  the  lower  Re¬ 
gions,  when  the  Cold  of  the  Evening  comes. on,  it  conden¬ 
ses,  and  falls  on  Plants,  and  with  its  thick  clammv  Sub¬ 
dance  dops  the  Pores,  and  by  that  Means  prevents  Per¬ 
foration,  and  hinders  the  Sap  from  afeending  to  nourifh 
the  Flowers,  Shoots,  &c. 

Others  fay,  d  hat  Mildew  is  a  corrofive  or  nipping 
Dew,  proceeding  from  Vapours  exhaled  by  the  Earth, 
which,  being  drawn  up,  and  falling  down  again  on  the  ten¬ 
der  opening  Buds,  infedts  them  by  its  Acrimony,  and 
hinders  the  Circulation  of  the  nutritious  Sap  in  the  proper 
Vedels,  upon  which  the  Leaves  begin  to  fade,  and  the 
Blofibtns  and  Fruit  receive  great  Prejudice. 
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Some  make  this  Obfervation;  That  the  Places  mod 
liable  to  Mildew  are  inclofed  Grounds  and  Valleys,  and 
thofe  that  lie  tending  to  the  Ead,  and  the  Reasons  that 
they  give  why  thofe  Grounds  which  lie  from  the  Hori¬ 
zon  to  the  Ead,  are  mod  fubjeC't  to  Mildew  and  Blad¬ 
ings,  may  be  by  the  Sun’s  attracting  thole  Vapours  to¬ 
wards  it,  after  the  Manner  that  a  grear  Fire  in  a  Room 
draws  the  Air  to  it;  fo  the  Sun  having  fet  thefe  in  Mo¬ 
tion,  and  not  having  Strength  enough  to  draw  them  in¬ 
to  the  middle  Region,  to  form  them  into  a  Cloud,  he 
does  yet  draw  them  till  he  be  below  the  Horizon,  and 
then  thefe  Dews  tend  to  the  Farth,  from  whence  they 
were  exhaled,  and  in  Motion  to  the  Wed,  do,  as  it  were, 
fall  upon  the  Ground  which  lies  Ead  ward,  at  right  An¬ 
gles,  and  therefore  is  mod  offenftvc  to  them. 

But  I  take  the  true  Caufe  of  the  Mildew  appearing 
mod  upon  Plants  which  are  expofed  to  the  Ead,  to  pro* 
ceed  from  a  dry  Temperature  in  the  Air  when  the  Wind 
blows  from  that  Point,  which  dops  the  Pores  of  Plants, 
and  prevents  their  Perfpiration,  whereby  the  Juices  of 
the  Plants  are  concreted  upon  the  Surface  of  their  Leaves, 
which  being  of  a  fweetifh  Nature,  InfeSts  are  indeed 
thereto,  where,  finding  proper  Nutriment,  they  depofit 
their  Eggs,  and  multiply  fo  fad  as  to  cover  the  whole 
Surfaces  of  Plants,  and,  by  corroding  the  Vefl'cls,  pre¬ 
vent  the  Motion  of  the  Sap,  and  it  is  probable,  that  the 
Excrements  of  thefe  Infects  may  enter  the  Vedels  cf 
Plants,  and,  by  mixing  with  their  Juices,  may  fpread 
the  Infection  all  over  them  ;  for  it  is  obfervable,  when 
a  Tree  has  been  greatly  affebted  by  Mildew,  it  ftkiom 
recovers  it  in  two  or  three  Years,  and  many  Times  never 
is  entirely  clear  from  it  after. 

Others  fuppofe.  That  the  Reafon  why  Valleys  afford 
more  Mqidure  than  Hills,  is,  becaufe  of  the  Dew  which 
is'  attracted  from  the  Earth  and  Herbs  as  before,  and 
that  they  afford  more  Moidure  than  Hills  (they  fay)  is 
often  feen  by  the  Mids,  which  are  more  frequent  on  them 
than  on  Hills;  this  being  drawn  by  the  Sun  in  the  Day 
Time,  and  wanting  Wind  to  affrd  its  Motion,  hangs  in 
the  lower  Region,  and,  when  the  Sun  fets,  it  falls 
upon  the  Plants  with  its  thick  clammy  Subdance,  and 
hinders  the  £ap  of  the  Plant  or  Tree  from  afeending  to 
n'ourifh  its  Flowers,  or  Shoots,  in  thofe  whofe  Bark  is 
tender  and  young,  and  the  Pores  open  with  the  Heat  of 
the  Seafon. 

This  Dew  has  been  obferved  in  the  great  leaved  Cher¬ 
ries,  fuch  as  the  Black  Heart,  the  White  Heart,  ipc.  to 
fall  upon  them  at  the  Top,  jud  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
Midfummer  Shoot,  which  has  fo  dopped  the  Shoot,  that 
it  has  fhot  forth  in  other  Places  below,  and  that  on  the 
Top  of  thefe  Shoots  there  have  been  many  fmall  Flies 
feeding  on  this  Dew,  and  that  it  may  plainly  be  feen  and 
tailed  on  the  Leaves  of  Oak  and  Maple. 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  Mildews  and  Blights  are 
the  fame  Thing;  but  others  again,  That  Mildew  is  quite 
another  Thing  than  Bladings.  They  fay  Mildews  arc 
caufed  from  the  Condensation  of  a  fat  and  moid  Exhala¬ 
tion  in  a  hot  and  dry  Summer,  from  the  Bloffoms  and 
Vegetables  of  the  Earth,  and  alfo  from  the  Earth  itfelf, 
which  is  con  den  fed  into  a  fat  glutinous  Matter  by  the 
Coolnefs  and  Serenity  of  the  Air,  and  falls  down  on  the 
Earth  again,  Part  of  which  reds  upon  the  Leaves  of  the 
Oak  and  other  Trees,  whofe  Leaves  are  fmooth,  and  for 

th*'; 
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that  Reafon  do  not  To  eaftly  admit  the  Moifture,  as  the 
Elm  and  other  rougher  Leaves  do. 

Other  Parts  of  Mildew  reft  upon  the  Ears  and  Stalks 
of  Wheat,  befpotting  the  fame  with  a  different  Colour 
from  what  is  natural,  being  of  a  glutinous  Subftance,  by 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  it  binds  up  fo  clofe  the  tender 
Ears  of  Wheat,  that  it  prevents  the  Growth,  and  occa- 
fions  it  to  be  very  light  in  the  Harveft. 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  That  Mildews  are  the  principal 
Food  of  Bees,  it  being  fweet,  and  eafily  converted  into 
Honey. 

MILIUM.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  514.  ‘Tab.  298.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  73.  [of  MMe,  Lat.  a  Thoufand,]  Millet. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  of  the  Corn ,  or  Grafs  Tribe ,  with  one  Flower  in 
each  Chaff,  the  Chaff  opening  with  two  oval  acute-pointed 
Valves.  The  Petal  of  the  Flower  is  bivalve,  and  f mailer 
than  the  Empalement.  It  hath  three  very  Jhort  hairy  Sta¬ 
mina,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits,  and  a  roundiff  Ger- 
men  with  two  hairy  Styles,  crowned  by  Rrujh-fhaped  Stig¬ 
mas.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundiff  Seed , 
covered  by  the  Petal  oj  the  Flower. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Milium  paniculd  laxd  flaccidd,  foliorum  vaginis  pu- 
befccntibus.  Millet  with  a  loofe  hanging  Panicle,  and  the 
Sheaths  of  the  Leaves  hairy.  This  is  the  Milium  femine 
luteo.  C.  B.  P.  26.  Millet  with  a  yellow  Seed. 

2.  Milium  paniculd  fparfa  eredla,  glumis  arifiatis.  Mil¬ 
let  with  a  loofe  erect  Panicle,  and  bearded  Chaff.  This  is 
the  Milium  paniculd  ampld  ere  did  fparfa.  Houf.  Mff.  Mil¬ 
let  with  a  large  ere61  fparfed  Panicle. 

3.  Miliu Mfoliis  dfperfts.  Flor.  Suec.  55.  Millet  with 
difperfed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Gramen  fylvaticum  panicu¬ 
ld  miliaced  fparfa.  C.  B.  P.  8.  Wood  Grafs  with  a  fparfed 
Millet-like  Panicle. 

4.  Miliu  Mfioribus  confertis.  Prod.  Leyd.  57.  Millet 
with  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters.  This  is  the  Gramen 
paniculatum  Alpinum,  latifolium,  paniculd  miliacea, fparfa. 
Schren.  Gr.  34.  Broad  leaved  Alpine  Panicle  Grafs,  with 
a  fparfed  Millet-like  Panicle. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  but  is  now  cul¬ 
tivated  in  many  Parts  of  Europe ,  as  an  efculent  Grain  ; 
this  rifes  with  a  Reed-like  Stalk,  3  or  4  Feet  high,  and 
is  channelled;  at  every  Joint  there  is  one  Reed-like  Leaf, 
joined  on  the  Top  of  the  Sheath,  which  embraces  and  co¬ 
vers  that  Joint  of  the  Stalk  below  the  Leaf;  this  Sheath 
is  clofely  covered  with  foft  Hairs,  but  the  Leaf  which 
is  expanded  has  none,  that  has  feveral  fmall  longitudinal 
Furrows  running  parrallel  to  the  Mid-rib.  The  Top  of 
the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  large  loofe  Panicle,  which 
hangs  on  one  Side,  having  a  chaffy  Flower,  fucceeded  by 
a  fmall  round  Seed,  often  made  into  Puddings,  &c. 
There  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  white,  and 
the  other  hath  black  Seeds,  but  do  not  differ  in  any 
other  Particular. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz;  this 
has  a  flenderer  Stalk  than  the  former,  which  rifes  a- 
bout  3  Feet  high.  The  Sheaths  which  furround  it  have 
no  Hairs,  but  are  channelled.  The  Leaves  are  fhorter 
than  thofe  of  the  former.  The  Panicle  ftands  erect,  and 
the  Chaff  has  fhorter  Awns,  or  Beards. 

The  other  two  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  Woods,  and 
are  never  cultivated  in  the  Fields. 
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The  common  Millet  was  originally  brought  from  the 
Eafiern  Countries,  where  it  is  ftill  greatly  cultivated, 
from  whence  we  are  fitmifhed  annually  with  this  Grain, 
which  is  by  many  Perfons  greatly  efteemed  for  Puddings, 
ifc.  thefe  are  feldom  cultivated  in  England,  but  by  Way 
of  Curiofity  in  fmall  Gardens,  or  for  feeding  of  Poultry, 
where  the  Seeds  generally  ripen  very  well. 

They  muft  be  fown  the  Beginning  of  April,  upon  a 
warm  dry  Soil,  but  not  too  thick,  becaufe  thefe  Plants 
divide  into  feveral  Branches,  and  fhould  have  much  Room, 
and  when  they  come  up,  they  fhould  be  cleared  from 
Weeds,  after  which  they  will,  in  a  fhort  Time,  get  the 
better  of  them,  and  prevent  their  future  Growth.  In 
Auguft  thefe  Seeds  will  ripen,  when  it  muft  be  cut  dowm, 
and  beaten  out,  as  is  pradlifed  for  other  Grain  ;  but  when 
it  begins  to  ripen,  if  it  be  not  proteded^from  Birds,  they 
will  foon  devour  it. 

MILLEFOLIUM.  See  Achillea. 

MILLERIA.  Houfl.  Gen.  Nov.  Martyn.  Cent.  4 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  881. 

The  Characters  are, 

This  hath  a  compound  Flower ,  compofed  of  feveral  Flo¬ 
rets,  and  one  half  Floret,  which  are  included  in  one  com¬ 
mon  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into  three  Parts ,  and  is 
permanent.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets  have  one  tubulous 
Petal,  which  is  eredl,  and  indented  at  the  Brim  in  five 
Parts ;  thefe  have  five  hairy  Stamina,  with  eredl  linear 
Summits  connedled  in  their  Middle,  to  the  Side,  and  are 
the  Length  of  the  Petal,  and  an  oblong  narrow  Germen , 
fupporting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  two  narrow,  obtufe, 
fpreading  Stigmas  ;  thefe  Florets  are  barren.  The  female 
half  Floret  is  of  one  Leaf,  firetched  out  on  one  Side  like  a 
Tongue ,  and  is  indented  at  the  Top;  this  hath  a  large  three 
cornered  Germen,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style ,  crowned  by 
two  long  brifily  Stigmas.  The  Germen  turns  to  an  oblong , 
three-cornered,  obtufe  Seed,  inclofed  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are 

1.  Milleria  foliis  cordatis,  pedunculis  dichotomic. 
Hort.  Cliff.  426.  Milleria  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  Foot  Stalks  arifing  from  the  Divifion  of  the  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Milleria  annua ,  credta ,  major,  floribus  fpica - 
tis  luteis.  Houf.  Mff.  Greater  upright  annual  Milleria , 
and  yellow  fpiked  Flowers. 

2.  Milleria  foliis  infimis  cordato-ovatis  acutis  rugo- 
fis,  caulinis  lanceolato-ovatis,  acumtnatis.  Milleria  whofe 
lower  Leaves  are  oval,  Pleart-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  and 
rough,  and  the  upper  ones  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  and  point¬ 
ed.  Milleria  annua  eredla  ramofior ,  foliis  maculatis,  pro- 
fundiils  ferratis.  Martyn.  Dec.  5.  Upright  annual  branch¬ 
ing  Milleria  with  fpotted  Leaves  deeply  favved. 

3.  Milleria  foliis  ovatis,  pedunculis  fimpliciffimis. 
Flort.  Cliff.  425.  Milleria  with  oval  Leaves,  and  fingle 
FTot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Milleria  annua  eredla  minor , 

foliis  parietarice,  fori  bus  ex  foliorum  at  is.  Houf.  Mff. 
Smaller  upright  annual  Milleria  with  a  Pellitory  Leaf, 
and  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

4.  Milleria  foliis  ovato-laneeolatis  acuminatis  tri- 
nerviis,  pedunculis  alaribus.  Milleria  with  oval,  Spear- 
fhaped,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  having  three  Veins,  and 
FootStalks  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Milleria  annua  eredla,  foliis  parieta*  ice  longio- 
ribus,  floribus  ex  foliorum  alls.  Edit.  Prior.  Annual  erect 

Milleria 
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MHleria  with  a  longer  Pel litory  Leaf,  and  Flowers  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

5.  Mili.eria  feliis  lanceclatis  rugofts,  floribus  confer- 
tis  axillaribus.  MHleria  with  rough  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks. 

The  1  ft  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Houjloun ,  at  Campeachy,  in  the  Year  1731,  from  whence 
he  lent  the  Seeds  to  Europe ;  and  as  the  Charadters  which 
diftinguilh  the  Genus,  were  different  from  all  the  other 
Genera  oi  the  Clafs  to  which  it  belongs,  fo  he  conftitu- 
ted  a  new  Genus  with  this  Title. 

This  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  branching  Stalk,  from 
3  to  5  Feet,  high  garnifhed  with  Heart-flraped  Leaves, 
about  4  Inches  long,  and  3  Inches  broad  toward  their 
Bafe,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  the  End,  and  are  flightly 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  having  two  Veins  on  each  Side 
the  Mid-rib,  which  join  to  it  near  the  Bafe,  but  di¬ 
verge  from  it  toward  the  Borders  of  the  Leaves,  and 
meet  again  at  the  Point,  which  generally  is  oblique  to 
the  foot  Stalk.  The  Leaves  are  of  a  light  green,  and 
hairy,  Handing  by  Pairs,  oppofite;  their  Foot  Stalks  are 
.about  an  Inch  long,  and  have  a  Part  of  the  Leaf 
running  on  each  Side,  like  Wings.  The  Stalks  di¬ 
vide  by  Pairs,  upward,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers  come  out  at  the  Divifions;  thefe  branch  again  by 
Pairs,  and  terminate  in  loofe  Spikes  of  yellow  Flow¬ 
ers,  compofed  of  4  or  5  hermaphrodite  Florets,  which 
are  barren,  and  one  female  half  Floret,  which  is  fucceeded 
by  a  fmgle  oblong  angular  Seed,  wrapped  in  the  Em- 
palement  of  the  Flower.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Augujl , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Millar,  at  Cam¬ 
p-achy,  in  the  Year  17  34 ;  this  approaches  near  to  the 
firft  Sort,  but  the  Stalks  rife  6  or  7  Feet  high,  and 
branch  out  very  wide.  The  Leaves  are  7  Inches  long, 
.and  4  and  a  Half  broad  toward  their  Bafe,  ending  in 
long  acute  Points ;  they  are  deeper  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
and  have  feveral  large  black  Spots  feattered  over  them  ; 
their  Surface  is  rougher,  and  they  are  of  a  darker 
green  than  thofe  of  the  firft.  The  upper  Leaves  are 
long,  and  Spear-fliaped  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers 
branch  out  wider,  and  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  arefhorter 
.than  thofe  of  the  firft. 

The  3d  Sort  was  difeovered  at  Campeachy,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houjloun',  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes 
with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  upward  of  two  Feet  high, 
branching  out  at  a  fmall  Diftance  from  the  Root,  into 
3  or  4  flender  Stalks,  which  are  naked  almoft  to  the 
Top,  where  they  have  two  oval  Spear-fliaped  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite,  about  two  Inches  long,  and  three 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  near  their  Bafe,  ending  in 
Points;  they  are  hairy,  and  ftand  upon  naked  Foot 
Stalks,  near  an  Inch  long,  and  are  rough,  having  three 
longitudinal  Veins,  and  are  flightly  indented  on  their 
Edges.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Leaves,  in  fmall  Clufters;  the  common  Empale- 
ment  is  compofed  of  3  orbicular  Leaves  compreffed  to¬ 
gether;  in  each  of  thefe  are  .fituated  2  or  3  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Florets,  which  are  barren,  and  one  female  half  Flo¬ 
ret,  which  is  fruitful,  being  fucceeded  by  a  roundifti  an¬ 
gular  Seed,  inclofed  in  the  Empalement.  This  flowers 
and  perfefts  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 
V  Q  L.  II. 
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The  4th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Millar  at  Cam¬ 
peachy  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  up¬ 
right  Stalk  3  or  4  Feet  high,  garnifhed  the  whole 
Length  with  oval  Spear-ihaped  Leaves  near  4  Inches 
long,  and  almoft  2  broad  near  their  Bafe  ;  they  have 
3  longitudinal  Veins,  and  toward  the  Top  there  are 
2  more  u'hich  diverge  from  the  Mid-rib,  but  join  again 
at  the  Point.  The  upper  Side  of  the  Leaves  are  of 
a  dark  green  and  fmooth,  their  under  Sides  are  of  a 
pale  green,  and  they  are  indented  on  their  Edges.  The 
Flowers  grow  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  in  fmall 
Clufters,  ftanding  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  have 
Empalements  like  the  former,  but  they  are  much  fmal- 
ler,  in  each  of  which  are  fituated  two  hermaphrodite 
Florets  which  are  barren,  and  one  female  half  Floret 
which  is  fruitful.  This  flowers  and  feeds  later  in  the 
Year  than  either  of  the  former,  fo  that  unlefs  the  Plants 
are  brought  forward  in  Spring,  they  will  not  ripen  their 
Seeds  in  England. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Millar  at  Cam- 
peachy  ;  this  rifes  with  a  pretty  ftrong  channelled  Stalk 
near  4  Feetjiigh,  divided  into  Branches  by  Pairs;  thele 
are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fliaped  Leaves,  about  3  Inches 
long  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  in  acute  Points; 
they  are  rough,  and  their  Edges  entire.  The  Flowers 
come  out  at  every  Joint  the  whole  Length  of  the 
Branches,  in  very  clofe  Clufters  of  Flowers,  each  con¬ 
taining  upward  of  twenty,  fo  that  the  Branches  are  al¬ 
moft  covered  with  them;  thefe  have  orbicular  compref¬ 
fed  Empalements,  which  have  Borders  to  them,  and 
'are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  either  of  the  two  former. 
Their  Leaves  are  equal,  and  in  each  of  the  Empale¬ 
ments  are  fituated  two  hermaphrodite  Florets  which  are 
barren,  and  one  half  Floret  which  is  female  and  fruitful. 
This  is  alfo  late  in  flowering,  unlefs  the  Plants  are  brought 
forward  early  in  Spring. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the 
Spring,  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up  about  two  Inches,  they  fhould  be  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  light  rich 
Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  from  the 
Sun  until  they  have  taken  Root,  as  alfo  to  water  them 
frequently.  After  the  Plants  are  rooted,  they  fhould 
have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admitted  to  them,  by  rai¬ 
ling  the  Glaffes  of  the  hot  Bed  every  Day  when  the 
Weather  is  fair;  and  they  muft  be  watered  every  Day 
in  hot  Weather,  being  very  thirfty  Plants.  With  this 
Management,  they  will,  in  a  Month  after  tranfplanting, 
rife  to  a  confiderable  Height;  therefore  they  fhould  be 
fhifted  into  larger  Pots,  and  placed  in  the  Stove,  plung¬ 
ing  them  into  the  Bark  Bed,  where  they  may  have  Room 
to  grow,  efpecially  the  1  ft  and  2d  Sorts,  which  ufually 
grow  highland  branch  out,  where  they  are  well  managed. 
But  the  other  Sorts  feldom  rife  above  3  or  4  Feet  high, 
and  do  not.fpread  their  Branches  very  tar,  fo  thefe  may 
be  allowed  lefs  Room. 

In  the  Middle  of  July  they  will  begin  to  flower,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  about  a  Month  after;  they  muft  be  ga¬ 
thered  when  they  begin  to  change  of  a  dark  brown  Colour, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  two  large  Kinds,  which  will  drop 
on  the  leaft  Touch  when  they  are  ripe.  Thefe  Plants 
continue  flowering  till  Michaelmas ,  or  later,  if  the  Seafon 
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proves  favourable ;  but  when  the  Cold  of  Autumn 
comes  on,  they  foon  decay. 

MIMOSA.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  605.  "Tab.  375.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  597.  The  fenfitive  Plant. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empaletnent  is  fmall ,  of  one  Leaf  indented  in  5 
Parts  at  the  Top  :  The  Flower  has  one  Funnel-Jhaped  Pe¬ 
tal ,  which  hath  5  Points .  It  hath  many  long  hairy  Sta¬ 
mina,  terminated  by  projlrate  Summits ,  and  an  oblong  Ger- 
menf up  porting  a  Jhort  fender  Style,  crowned  by  a  truncated 
Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  a  long  jointed  Pcd  voith  fede¬ 
ral  tranfverfe  Partitions,  inclojing  compreffed  roundijh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mimosa  inermis,  foliis  bipinnatis,  fpicis  cernuis, 
floribus  dccandris,  inferioribus  cajlratis  apetalis.  Flor. 
Zeyl.  505.  Smooth  fenfitive  Plant  with  double  winged 
Leaves,  nodding  Spikes  of  Flowers,  having  ten  Stamina, 
and  the  lower  without  either  Stamina  or  Petals.  This 
is  the  Mimofa  pamaicenfts.  Zan.  Hijl.  144  Senftive 
Plant  of  famaica. 

2.  Mimosa  inermis,  foliis  bipinnatis,  fpicarum floribus 
pentandris,  inferioribus  plenis.  Flat.  Upfal.d 45*  Smooth 
fenfitive  Plant  with  double  winged  Leaves,  the  Flowers 
of  the  Spikes  with  five  Stamina,  and  the  under  ones 
double.  This  is  the  Mimofa  non  fpinofa,  paluflris  & 
herbacea,  procumbent,  jhre  luteo  pleno.  Houfl.  Mff.  Her¬ 
baceous  Marfh  trailing  fenfitive  Plant  without  Spines, 
and  a  double  yellow  Flower. 

3.  Mimosa  inermis  decumbent,  foliis  bipinnatis,  fpicis 
cernuis ,  floribus  pentandris ,  inferioribus  cajlratis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  145.  Smooth  fenfitive  Plant  with  inclining  Stalks, 
double  winged  Leaves,  nodding  Spikes  of  Flowers  hav¬ 
ing  five  Stamina,  but  the  under  ones  without  any.  This, 
is  the  Mimofa  fpurid  de  Pernambuque,  dichi  mimofa  Italica. 
Z  in.  Ftift.  1 5 1.  Spurious  fenfitive  Plant  of  Pernambuque, 
called  Italian  fenfitive  Plant. 

4  Mimosa  aculeata,  foliis  pinnatis,  caule  procumbent e 
villofo ,  fthquis  articulatis.  Prickly  fenfitive  Plant  with 
winged  Leaves,  a  hairy  trailing  Stalk,  andjointed  Pods. 
T  :  '  3  the  Mimofa  herbacea procumbent,  If  fpinofa,  caule 
ter--t:  &  villofo,  filiquis  articulatis.  ITouft.  Mff.  Trailing 
hu  Jaceous  fenfitive  Plant  having  Spines,  with  a  taper 
and  hairy  Stalk,  andjointed  Pods. 

3.  Mimosa  foliis  fubdigitatis  pinnatis,  caule  aculeato 
hifpido.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  518.  Senfitive  Plant  with  wing¬ 
ed  handed  Leaves,  and  a  prickly  hairy  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Mimofa  fpinofa  tertia,Jive  foliolis  acacice  anguftioribus, 
filiquis  parvis  echinatis.  Breyn  Cent.  1.  40.  The  third 
prickly  fenfitive  Plant,  with  narrow  Acacia  Leaves, 
and  fmall  prickly  Pods. 

6.  Mimosa  foliis  fubdigitatis  pinnatis,  caule  aculeato 
decurnbente ,  filiculis  confertis,  involucris  hifpidis.  Senfi¬ 
tive  Plant  with  winged  handed  Leaves,  a  prickly  de¬ 
clining  Stalk,  and  fmall  Pods  growing  in  Clufters,  with 
prickly  Coverings.  This  is  the  Mimofa  bumilis  frutef- 
cens  &  fpinofa,  filiquis  conglobatis.  Plum.  Cat.  Low 
ihrubby  and  prickly  fenfitive  Plant  with  cluflered  Pods, 
commonly  called  the  Humble  Plant. 

7.  A'l  1  m  o  s  A  aculeata  foliis  bipinnatis  caule  quads  a n- 
gu'o ,  aculeis  recurvis ,  leguminibus  quadrivalvibus .  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  522.  Pricjsly  fenfitive  Plant  with  double 
winged  Leaves,  a  four  cornered  Stalk,  recurved  Spines, 
and  Pods  having  four  Valves :  This  the  Mimofa  her - 
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bacea  procumbent,  L?  fpinofa,  caule  quadrangulo,  filiquis. 
quadrivalvibus.  Houfl.  Mff.  Trailing  and  prickly  her¬ 
baceous  fenfitive  Plant,  with  a  quadrangular  Stalk,  and 
Pods  having  four  Valves. 

8.  Mimosa  foliis  conjugatis  pinnatis,  fariialibus  biju- 
gis,  infunis  minimis,  caule  aculeato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  518. 
Senfitive  Plant,  with  conjugated  winged  Leaves,  whole 
Wings  have  two  Pair  of  Lobes,  the  inner  of  which  are 
the  leaf!:,  and  a  prickly  Stalk.  This  is  the  Mimofa 
fpinofa  prima,  five  Braflliana  latifolia,  filiquis  radiatisl 
Breyn.  Cent.  1.  31.  The  firfl  prickly,  or  broad  leaved 
fenfitive  Plant  of  the  Brazils,  with  radiated  Pods. 

9.  Mimosa  caule fruticofo,  foliis  bipinnatis,  aculentisy 
aculeis  geminis ,  filiquis  radiatis  birfutis.  Fig.  Plant.  Tab . 
183.  fol.  3.  Senfitive  Plant  with  a  rhrubby  Stalk,  double 
winged  prickly  Leaves,  whofe  Spines  grow  in  Pairs, 
and  hairy  radiated  Pods.  This  is  the  Alfchynomene  fpi¬ 
nofa  quarta,  five  foliolis  acacice  angu/lioribus,  jrondibus 
valecliffmas  f pinas  babentibus.  Breyn.  Cent.  1.  43.  The 
fourth  prickly  fenfitive  Plant,,  with  narrow  Acacia  Leaves, 
armed  with  flrong  Spines. 

10.  Mimosa  caule  inermi  herbaceo  repente,  foliis  con¬ 
jugatis  pinnatis,  floribus  globofls  alaribus.  Senfitive  Plant 
with  a  creeping  herbaceous  unarmed  Stalk,  conjugated 
wmged  Leaves,  and  globular  Flowers  proceeding  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalks.  Mimofa  herbacea  non  fpinofa , 
minima,  repens.  Sloan.  Hifl.  Jam.  2.  p.  58.  The  leaf! 
creeping  herbaceous  fenfitive  Plant,  having  no  Spines. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod:  of  the  Iflands  in 
the  IVeJl-Indics,  and  it  has  been  found  in  fome  warm 
moiid  Spots  as  far  North  as  Virginia.  This  rifes  with 
upright,  branching  Stalks  6  or  7  Feet  high,  which  be¬ 
come  ligneous  toward  the  Root,  but  are  not  perennial 
(at  leaff  they  are  not  fo  here  in  any  Situation,  the  Plants, 
always  decaying  in  Winter  ;)  thefe  arefmooth,  and  gar- 
nifhed  with  double  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  4  or  5 
Pair  of  long  winged  Lobes,  which  have  about  20  Pair 
of  fmall  Leaves  ranged  along  the  Mid-rib  ;  they  are 
fmooth  and  rounded  at  their  Points,  of  a  full  green  on 
their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under.  Thefe  fmall 
Leaves  contrail  themfelves  together  on  being  touched, 
but  the  Foot  Stalks  do  not  decline  at  the  fame  Time,  as 
thofe  do  which  are  titled  Humble  Plants,  fo  this  is  called 
the  fenfitive  Plant  by  Way  of  DiftinStion.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  on  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  and  are  difpofed  in 
globulftr  Heads  which  nod  downward  ;  they  are  yellow,, 
and  all  thole  which  have  Petals,  have  10  Stamina  In 
each,  but  thofe  fituated  round  the  Border,  have 
neither  Petals  or  Stamina  ;  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Spike  are  fucceeded  by  Pods  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  which  change  to 
a  dark  brown  when  ripe,  inclofing  3  or  4  comprefied 
fhining  black  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Houfloun  at  La  Ve¬ 
ra  Cruz,  growing  in  ftagnant  Waters,  where  the  Stalks 
were  very  broad  and  fiat,  and  floated  on  the  Surface, 
as  Pond.  Weeds  do  ;  but  in  thole  Places  where  the  Wa¬ 
ter  was  dried  up,  the  Stalks  grew  upright  and  were 
round,  which  is  always  the  Cafe  when  the  Plants  are 
cultivated  in  Gardens,  fo  that  they  might  eafily  pafs 
for  different  Plants,  to  thofe  who  never  faw  them  grow¬ 
ing  in  both  Situations.  When  this  Sort  is  cultivated 

in 
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in  Gardens,  it  greatly  Refembles  the  fird,  but  the  Stalks 
of  this  never  grow  fo  ere£l,  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves 
are  longer,  and  hand  more  horizontal  ;  the  Heads  of 
Flowers  are  much  larger,  the  Stamina  longer,  and  the 
Flowers  on  the  under  Side  of  the  Spike  which  have  no 
Stamina  are  double  :  The  Pods  of  this  are  fhortcr,  and 
much  broader  than  thofe  of  the  fird  Sort.  This  is  alfo 
an  annual  Plant  in  this  Country.  This  Sort  was  fince 
difeovered  by  a  Friend  of  mine,  growing  naturally  in  a 
marfhy  Spot  of  Land  in  the  Jfland  of  Barbuda ,  from 
whence  he  font  me  the  Seeds,  with  a  large  Branch  of 
the  Plant  in  a  Glafs  filled  with  a  Lixivium,  which  pre- 
ferved  it  in  the  State  it  was  gathered,  with  the  Flowers 
and  Pods  upon  it. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  all  the  Ifiands  of  the 
IVeJl-Indics ,  where  it  is  titled  the  flothful  fenfitive  Plant, 
becauie  the  Leaves  do  not  contrail  on  their  being  touch¬ 
ed.  The  Stalks  of  this  feldom  rife  more  than  two  Feet 
and  a  Half  high,  they  are  fmooth  and  garnifhed  with 
double  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  3  or  4  Pair  of  Wings 
which  are  fhortcr,  and  the  fmall  Leaves  are  much  nar¬ 
rower  than  thofe  of  the  two  former  Sorts  ;  the  Heads  of 
Flowets  are  fm alter,  and  the  Pods  longer  and  narrower 
than  thofe  of  the  other.  This  Sort  will  live  through  the 
Winter  in  a  moderate  warm  Air. 

The  4th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Houjlou,  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This  hath  ligneous 
Stalks  which  decline  to  the  Ground,  fpreading  out  2  or 
3  Feet  from  the  Root,  and  fend  out  feveral  Side  Branch¬ 
es  ;  thefe  are  armed  with  fhert  yeliowifh  Spines  under 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  and  are  their  whole 
Length  clofely  covered  with  bridly  flinging  Hairs;  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  3  Inches  long  and  at  the 
Top  fuftain  4  (ingle  winged  Leaves,  whole  Bale  meet  in 
a  Point,  but  fpread  above  like  the  Fingers  of  an  open 
Hand.  Thefe  Wings  are  about  3  Inches  long,  clofely 
garnifhed  with  fmall  narrow  Lobes,  fet  by  Pairs  along 
the  Mid-rib,  which  is  alfo  covered  on  the  under  Side, 
with  the  like  bridly  Hairs  as  the  Stalk.  The  P'lowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  upon  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  collected  into  globular  Heads, 
and  are  of  a  pale  yeliowifh  Colour;  thefe  are  fuccee- 
ded  by  fmall  jointed  Pods,  containing  2  or  3  fhining 
black  Seeds. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy.  This 
hath  ligneous  declining  Stalks  armed  with  Thorns,  and 
covered  with  flinging  briftly  Hairs  ;  the  Leaves  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  4  Wings,  which  join  at  their  Bafe,  where  they 
are  in  for  ted  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  fpreading  out  like  the 
Fingers  or  an  open  Hand  ;  thefe  Wings  are  much  fhor- 
ter  than  t’nofo  of  the  iormer,  and  the  fmall  Leaves  or 
Lobes  are  broader.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk  on  long  Foot  Stalks,  growing  in  oval 
Heads  ;  they  are  white,  2nd  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
prickly  Pods.  This  is  one  of  thofe  Species,  whole  Foot 
.Stalks  fall  upon  being  touched. 

The  6th  Sort  is  the  moll  common  of  any  in  the 
I  lands  of  the  JVeft  ladies,  as  alfo  in  the  ILngiijh  Gardens  ; 
■the  Seeds  of  this  are  frequently  fold  in  the  Shops  by 
the  Title  of  Humble  Plant.  The  Roots  are  compofed  of 
a  great  Number  of  hairy  Fibres,  which  mat  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  from  which  come  out  leveral  ligneous  Stalks  which 
naturally  decline  toward  the  Ground,  unlefs  fupported  ; 
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they  are  armed  with  fhort  recurved  Spines,  and  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  winged  Leaves  compofed  of  4  and  fometimes  5 
Wings,  whofe  Bafes  join  at  a  Point,  where  they  are  in- 
ferted  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  fpreading  upward  like  the  Fin¬ 
gers  of  a  Hand  ;  thefe  Wings  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of 
the  former  Sort,  and  the  Stalks  are  not  hairy.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  on  fhort 
Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  colle£ted  in  fmall  globu’ar  Heads, 
are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort,  flat,  jointed 
Pods,  which  have  2  or  3  orbicular,  bordered,  compref- 
fod  Seeds  in  each  :  Thefe  Pods  are  in  clofe  Cluflers  al- 
mofl  covered  with  Hinging  hairy  Covers. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This 
hath  a  perennial  creeping  Root,  which  fpreads  and  mul¬ 
tiplies  greatly  in  the  Sands,  where  it  grows  wild  ;  the 
Stalks  are  (lender  and  have  4  agtte  Angles,  armed  with 
fhort  recurved  Spines  ;  the  Leaves  (land  on  long  prickly 
Foot  Stalks,  which  are  thinly  placed  on  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  compofed  of  2  Pair  of  Wings,  (landing  about  an 
Inch  afunder  ;  the  Wings  are  fhort,  and  the  fmall  Leaves 
are  narrow,  and  not  placed  fo  clofe  together,  as  in  many 
of  the  other  Species.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  fuflaining  a 
fmall  globular  Head  of  purple  Flowers  ;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  four  cornered  Pods  about  2  Inches  long,  which 
have  4  Cells,  opening  with  four  Valves  containing  feve¬ 
ral  angular  Seeds  in  each. 

This  Sort  fpreads  fo  much  at  the  Root,  as  to  render 
it  not  fo  produ6tive  of  Flowers  and  Seeds,  as  moll  of  the 
others ;  the  Plants  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots,  are 
always  weak,  fo  the  bed  Way  is  to  propagate  them  by 
Seeds,  when  they  can  be  obtained.  This  is  one  of  the 
Sorts  whofe  Foot  Stalks  fall  on  being  touched. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  from 
whence  Dr.  tloujioun  font  the  Seeds.  This  rifos  with  a 
(lender  ligneous  Stalk,  7  or  8  Feet  high,  armed  with 
fhort  recurved  Thorns.  The  Leaves  grow  on  long 
Foot  Stalks  which  are  prickly,  each  fudaining  2  Pair  of 
Win^s  ;  the  exterior  Pair  have  two  Lobes  which  join 
at  their  Bafe,  and  are  rounded  on  their  Outfide,  but 
draiton  their  inner  Edges,  very  much  fhaped  like  a  Pair 
of  thofe  Shears,  ufod  for  (hearing  of  Sheep  ;  thefe  two 
cuter  Pair  of  Lobes  are  much  larger  than  the  inner  ; 
they  are  a! mod  two  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the 
Middle.  From  the  Place  where  thefe  are  inferted  to  the 
Stalk,  come  out  fmall  Branches  which  have  3  or  4  glo¬ 
bular  Heads  of  pale  purple  Flowers  coming  out  from 
the  Side,  upon  fhoit  Foot  Stalks,  and  the  principal  Stalk 
has  many  of  thefe  Heads  or  Flowers  on  the  upper  Part 
for  more  than  a  Foot  in  Length  ;  and  this,  as  alfo  the 
Branches,  are  terminated  by  the  like  Heads  of  Flowers: 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  broad,  dat,  jointed  Pods,  which 
open  with  two  Valves,  feme  having  but  one,  others  two, 
and  fome  have  three  orbicular  comprefled  Seeds.  1  he 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  move  but  (lowly  when  touched,  but 
the  Foot  Stalks  fall  when  they  are  prefTed  pretty  hard. 

The  9th  Sort  was  alfo  found  growing  naturally  at  La 
Vera  Cruz.  This  hath  a  dirubby  creed  Stalk,  about  5 
Feet  high,  which  is  hairy,  and  armed  with  lhcrt,  broad, 
dreng  Thorns,  which  are  w  hite,  Handing  on  each  Side 
fometimes  almo'd  oppofite,  and  at  others  alternately. 
The  (.eaves  are  compofed  of  five  or  fix  Pair  of  Wings, 
which  are  ranged  oppofite  along  a  drong  Mid-rib,  and 
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between  each  Pair  are  placed  two  fhcrt  flrong  Spines, 
pointing  out  each  Way.  The  fmail  Leaves  which  com- 
pofe  thefe  Wings  are  extremely  narrow,  and  {land  very 
clofe  to  each  other.  Toward  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk,  the  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Sides,  upon 
ihort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  colledled  into  globular  Heads, 
and  are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour  ;  the  Stalks  are  alfo 
terminated  by  fmaller  Heads  of  the  like  Flowers.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  flat  jointed  Pods  about  2  Inches  long 
and  a  Quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  which  fpread  open  like 
Rays,  there  being  commonly  5  or  6  of  thefe  joined '"to¬ 
gether  at  their  Bafe  to  the  Foot  Stalk.  Thefe  Pods 
ieparateat  each  Articulation,  leaving  the  two  Side  Mem¬ 
branes  or  Borders  Handing,  and  the  Seeds  which  are 
comprefled  and  fquare,  drop  out  from  the  Joints  of  the 
Pods ;  thefe  Pods  are  hairy  at  firil,  but  as  they  ripen 
become  fmooth. 

'I  his  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  may  be  preferved 
through  the  Winter  in  a  warm  Stove,  by  which  Method 
the  Seeds  may  be  obtained,  for  it  feldom  flowers,  the 
firfl  Year.  The  Foot  Stalks  do  not  fall  on  being  touch¬ 
ed,  but  the  fmail  Leaves  on  the  Wings  clofe  up. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this  hath 
trailing  herbaceous  Stalks,  which  put  out  Roots  at  every 
Joint,  which  fallen  in  the  Ground  and  fpread  to  a  great 
Diflance,  as  they  will  alfo  do  here,  when  placed  in  a  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark.  I  have  had  a  Angle  Plant  in  one 
Summer,  which  has  fpread  near  3  Feet  fquare,  whofe 
Branches  were  clofely  joined  fo  as  to  cover  the  Surface 
of  the  Bed  ;  but  when  they  are  thus  permitted  to  grow, 
they  feldom  produce  Flowers.  Thefe  Stalks  have  no 
Thorns,  but  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  com- 
pofed  of  2  Pair  of  fliort  Wings,  whofe  fmail  Leaves  or 
Lobes  are  narrow;  thefe  Hand  on  fliort  fmooth  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Leaves  of  this  contract  and  fall  on  the  lead 
Touch,  fo  that  where  the  Plant  is  extended  to  a  Diflance 
a  perfon  may  draw  any  Figure  with  a  Stick  upon  the 
Leaves,  which  will  be  very  vifible  till  they  recover 
again.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  upon  naked  Foot  Stalks  about  an  Inch  in  Length; 
they  are  of  a  pale  yellowifh  Colour,  and  are  colledled 
into  fmail  globular  Heads  ;  thefe  are  lucceeded  by 
Jhort,  flat,  jointed  Pods,  containing  3  or  4  comprefled 
^oundifli  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhouid 
be  fown  early  in  Spring  on  a  good  hot  Bed.  If  the  Seeds 
are  good,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks,  when  they  will  require  to  be  treated  with  Care, 
for  they  mull  not  have  much  Wet  till  they  have  acqui¬ 
red  Strength  ;  nor  fhouid  they  he  drawn  too  weak,  fo 
that  frefh  Air  fhouid  be  admitted  to  them,  at  all 
Times  when  the  Air  is  temperate.  In  about  a  Fortnight 
or  three  Weeks  after  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  be  fit 
to  tranfplant,  efpecialiy  if  the  Bed  in  which  they  were 
fown,  continues. in  a  proper  Degree  of  Heat.;  then  there 
fhouid  be  a  frefh  hot  Bed  prepared  to  receive  them,  which 
fhouid  be  made  a  Week  before  the  Plants  are  removed  in¬ 
to  it,  that  the  violent  Heat  may  be  abated  before  the  Earth 
is  laid  upon  the  Dung,  and  the  Earth  fhouid  have  Time 
to  warm  before  the  Plants  are  planted  into  it.  Then 
the  Plants  mu  A  be  carefully  raifed  up  from  the  Bed 
to  preferve  the  Roots  entire,  and  immediately  planted 
in  the  new  Bed,  at  about  3  or  4  Inches  Diflance, 
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prefling  the  Earth  gently  to  their  Roots ;  then  they 
fhouid  be  gently  fprinkled  over  with  Water  to  fettle  the 
Earth  to  their  Roots  ;  after  this  they  mufl  be  fhaded 
from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  and  the 
Glafles  of  the  hot  Bed  fhouid  be  covered  every  Night, 
to  keep  up  the  Heat  of  the  Bed.  When  the  Plants  "arc 
eflablifhed  in  their  new  Bed,  they  mufl  have  frequent,, 
but  gentle  Waterings;  and  every  Day  they  mufl  have 
free  Air  admitted,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak  ;  but  they 
mufl  be  conflantly  kept  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Heat, 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  In  about  a  Month  after 
the  Plants  will  be  flrong  enough  to  remove  again,  when 
they  fhouid  be  carefully  taken  up,  preferving  as  much 
Earth  to  their  Roots  as  poflible,  and  each  planted  in  a  fe- 
parate  fmail  Pot,  filled  withgood  Kitchen  Garden  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan,  carefully  {hading 
them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then 
they  mufl  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender 
exotick  Plants  from  very  warm  Countries. 

The  Sorts  which  grow  upright  and  tall,  will  foon  rife 
high  enough  to  reach  the  Glafles  of  the  hot  Bed,  efpeci¬ 
aliy  if  they  thrive  well ;  therefore  they  fhouid  be  fluffed 
into  larger  Pots,  and  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  if 
they  are  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  there,  it  will  greatly, 
forward  them.  The  ifl  Sort  will  often  flower  here,, 
it  the  Plants  are  raifed  early  in  Spring,  and  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  their  Removal  from  one  hot  Bed  to  another,, 
and  2  or  3  I  imes  I  have  had  their  Seeds  ripen,  but  this  - 
can  only  be  expected  in  very  warm  Seatons. 

The  perennial  Sorts  will  live  through  the  Winter  in  a- 
warm  Stove,  and  the  following  Summer  will  produce 
Flowers  and  ripen  Seeds.  Some  of  thele  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Laying  their  Branches,  which  will  put  out. 
Roots,  and  then  may  be  feparated  from  the  old  Plants  ; 

I  have  fometimes  propagated  .them  by  Cuttings,  but  the 
Seedling  Hants  are  preferable  to  either  of  thefe. 

Thefe  Plants  require  no  particular  management,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  others  ot  the  fame  warm  Countries ;  the 
great  Care  is  to  keep  them  in  a  proper  Temperature  of 
Heat,  and  not  to  give  them  too  much  Water,  efpecialiy 
in  cool  Weather  ;  nor  fhouid  they  be  kept  too  dry,  for 
many  of  the  Sorts  require  frequent  Waterings,  as  they 
naturally  grow  in  moil!  Places.  There  fhouid  alfo  be  Care 
taken  that  they  do  not  root  into  the  Tan  Bed,  for  they 
foon  put  out  their  Roots  through  the  Holes  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Pots,  which,  when  they  ftrike  into  the  Tan,, 
will  caufe  the  Plants  to  grow  very  luxuriant  ;  but  when 
they  are  removed,  and  thefe  Roots  are  cat  or  broken 
off,  the  Plants  feldom  furvive  ;  therefore  the  Pots  fhouid 
be  frequently  drawn  out  of  the  Tan,  and  if  any  of 
the  Roots  are  beginning  to  get  through  the  Holes  at 
the  Bottom,  they  fhouid  be  cut  off  clofe  ;  and  when 
the  Roots  are  very  clofely  matted  together,  they  fhouid- 
be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  pared  round  to  reduce 
them,  then  potted  again,  either  in  Pots  of  the  fame 
Size,  or  if  the  Plants  require,  in  Pots  one  Size  larger  ; 
but  they  mufl  not  be  over-potted,  for  then  the  Plants 
will  not  thrive. 

Some  of  thofe  Sorts  whofe  Stalks  fpread  near  the 
Ground,  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots  in  the  Middle 
of  June ,  and  planted  in  a  very  warm  Border,  where, 
if  they  are  covered  with  Bell  or  Hand  Glafles,  they  will 
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live  through  the  Summer  ;  but  thefe  will  not  grow  very 
large,  and  upon  the  Approach  of  Cold  in  Autumn,  are 
foon  deftroyed;  however,  thofe  who  have  not  Convcni- 
ency  of  Stoves  or  Tan  Beds,  may  raife  the  Plants  on 
common  hot  Beds  in  Spring;  and  when  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  Strength,  they  may  be  treated  in  this  Manner, 
whereby  they  will  have  the  Plants  in  Summer,  though 
not  in  fo  great  Perfe&ion,  as  thofe  which  have  the  Advan¬ 
tages  before  mentioned:  For  thefe  Plants  will  not  thrive 
in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country,  nor  will  they  retain  their 
Senfibility  when  fully  expofed  to  the  Air. 

Jt  would  be  to  little  Furnofe  to  trouble  the  Reader  with 
the  fevcral  idle  Stories  related  of  thefe  Plants  by  Travel¬ 
lers,  nor  to  infert  what  has  been  faid  by  others,  who  have 
attempted  to  account  for  the  Motion  of  the  Leaves  on  be¬ 
ing  touched,  fince  there  has  not  been  any  Thing  wrote  on 
this  Subject,  worthy  of  being  noticed,  that  1  have  yet 
feen  ;  1  fhall  therefore  only  mention  what  1  have  niyfelf 
obferved  in  thefe  Plants,  for  more  than  thirty  Years  that 
I  have  cultivated  them. 

The  firft  is,  that  they  are  more  or  lefs  fufceptible  of 
the  Touch  or  Preflure,  according  to  the  Warmth  of 
the  Air  in  which  they  grow  ;  for  thofe  Plants  which  are 
kept  in  a  warm  Stove,  central  their  Leaves  immedi¬ 
ately  on  being  touched,  either  with  the  Hand,  a  Stick, 
or  any  other  Thing,  or  by  the  Wind  blowing  upon 
them  :  Some  of  the  Sorts  only  contract  their  fmall 
Leaves,  which  are  placed  along  the  Mid-rib  ;  others 
not  only  contract  thefe  fmall  Leaves,  but  the  Foot  Stalk 
alfo  declines  downward  on  being  touched  :  The  firft  are 
called  fenfitiver  and  the  fecond  bumble  Plants ;  but  when 
thefe  Plants  are  placed  in  a  cooler  Situation,  they  do  not 
move  fo  foon  nor  contract  fo  clofely,  as  thofe  which  are 
in  a  greater  Warmth  ;  and  thofe  which  are  entirely  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  open  Air,  have  very  little  Motion,  but  re¬ 
main  in  one  State,  neither  expanded  nor  clofed,  but  be¬ 
tween  both,  efpeeially  in  cool  Weather;  nor  do  thefe 
fliut  themfelves  at  Night,  as  thofe  do  which  are  in  a 
warm  Temperature  of  Air. 

The  fecond  is,  that  it  is  not  the  Light  which  caufes 
them  to  expand,  as  feme  have  affirmed  who  have  had 
no  Experience  of  thefe  Things  ;  for  in  the  longeft  Days 
of  Summer,  they  are  generally  contradted  by  five  or- fix 
in  the  Evening,  when  the  Sun  remains  above  the  Hori¬ 
zon  two  or  three  Hours  longer  ;  and  although  the  daf¬ 
fies  of  the  Stove  in  which  they  are  placed,  is  covered 
clofe  with  Shutters  to  exclude  the  Light  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Day,  yet  if  the  Air  of  the  Stove  is  warm,  the  Leaves 
of  the  Plants  will  continue  fully  expanded,  as  I  have  fe- 
veral  Times  obferved.  Nor  do  thefe  Plants  continue 
fhut  till  the  Sun  rifes  in  the  Morning,  for  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly  found  their  Leaves  fully  expanded  by  the  Break  of 
Day  in  the  Morning  ;  fo  that  it  is  plain  the  Light  is  not 
the  Caufe  of  their  Expanfion,  nor  the  Want  of  it  that 
of  their  Contraction. 

I  have  alfo  obferved,  that  thofe  Plants  which  are 
placed  in  the  greateft  Warmth  in  Winter,  continue  vi¬ 
gorous,  and  retain  their  Faculty  of  contracting  on  be¬ 
ing  touched  ;  but  thofe  which  are  in  a  moderate  W armth, 
have  little  or  no  Motion. 

When  any  of  the  upper  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  are 
touched,  if  they  fall  down  and  touch  thofe  below  them, 
it  will  occafioa  their  contrasting  and  falling,  fo  that 
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bv  one  touching  another,  they  will  continue  falling  for 
feme  Time.  When  the  Air  of  the  Stove  in  which  thefe 
Plants  Hand,  is  in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Warmth, 
the  Plants  will  recover  themfelves  and  their  Leaves  will 
be  fully  expanded  in  about  eight  or  ten  Minutes.  1  have 
frequently  watched  them  as  they  have  been  recovering, 
and  have  always  found  it  has  been  by  a  Vibratory  Motion, 
like  the  Index  of  a  Clock. 

Some  of  the  Sorts  are  fo  fufceptible  of  the  Touch,, 
that  the  fmall  eft  Drop  of  Water  falling  on  their  Leaves 
will  caufe  them  to  contract,  but  others  do  not  move 
without  a  much  greater  Preflure. 

The  Roots  of  all  the  Sorts  have  a  very  ftrong  difa- 
greeable  Odour,  almoft  like  that  of  a  common  Sewer, 

I  have  met  with  fome  Accounts  of  thefe  Plants,  in- 
which  it  is  mentioned,,  that  the  Leaves  and  Branches 
have  a  poifonous  Quality  ;  and  that  the  Indians  extraCt 
a  Poifon  from  them,  which  kills  by  flow  Degrees,  and 
that  the  Root  of  the  Plant  is  the  only  Remedy  to  expel 
it  ;  but  how  far  this  is  true  I  cannot  fay,  having  never 
made  any  Experiments  on  the  Qualities  of  thefe  Plants; 
but  if  thefe  Plants  are  endued  with  fo  deadly  a  Quality 
as  related,  this-  Senfibility  with  which  they  are  endued, 
may  be  defigned  by  Providence  to  caution  Perfons  from 
being  too  free  with  it  ;  and  as  many  of  them  are  ftrong- 
ly  armed  with  Thorns,  fo-  that  is  a  Guard  againft  their 
being  eaten  by  Animals  ;  for  in  all  the  Enquiries  which 
I  have  made  of  thofe  Perfons  who  have  refided  in  the- 
Countries  where  they  naturally  grow,  I  could,  never  learn 
that  any  Animal  will  browfe  upon  them. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  Natives  of  America,  fo- 
were  unknown  to  the-other  Parts- of  the  World  till  that  • 
was  difeovered,  for  1  have  not  heard  of  any  of  them  be¬ 
ing  found  in  any  other  Country;  and  a  few  Years  ago  I 
fent  fome  of  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  to  China ,  which-- 
fucceeded,  and  occafioned  great  Admiration  in  all  who 
faw'  the  Plants. 

MIMULUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  701.  C'yncpbyneium. 
Mitch.  3. 

The*  Char  a  Piers  are, 

Pbe  ['lower  hath  an  oblong ,  five  cornered,  permanent 
Empalement  ofi  one  Leaf ;  it  is  of  the  Lip  or  ringent  Kind , 
having  one  Petal ,  whofe  Pube  is  the  Length  of  the  Em- 
pa lenient,  and  the  Brim  is  divided  in  two  Lips.  The  upper 
Lip  is  ere fl,  divided  at  the  Pop  in  two  Parts,  which  are 
reflexed  on  their  Side  ;  the  lower  Lip  is  broad  and  trifid , 
the  middle  Segment  is  the  leaf  ;  the  Palate  is  convex  and 
bifii.  It  has  four  fender  Stamina,  two  longer  than  the 
other ,  terminated  by  bifid  Kidney-Jbaped  Summits,  and  a 
conical  Germcn  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  an 
oval ,  bifid,  compreffd  Stigma .  Phe  Germen  turns  to  an  . 
oval  Cap  file  with  two  Cells,  filed  with  fmall  Seeds. 

•  W  e  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 
Mimulus.  Hort.  Upfal.  176.  This  is  the  Digitalis 
perfoliata  glabra’,  fore  violaceo  minore.  Mor.  Hif.  Smooth 
pexfoliated  Foxglove,  with  a  fmall  Violet  Flower. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally,  in  North  America,  in 
moift  Ground.  It  has  a  perennial  Root  and  annual 
Stalk,  u’hich  decays  in  Autumn ;  the  Stalk  is  fquare, 
and  rifes  ’a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  at  each 
Joint  with  two  oblong  fmooth  Leaves,  which  are  broa- 
deft  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  join  round  the  Stalk,  but 
end  in  acute  Points.  'Phe  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  Ends 
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out  2  or  3  fhort  Branches,  and  the  upper  Part  is  adorn¬ 
ed  with  two  Flowers  at  each  Joint,  coming  from  the  Bo- 
fom  of  the  Leaves  on  each  Side  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  have  an 
oblong  curved  Empalement  with  5  Angles,  indented  at 
the  Top  in  5  Parts,  out  of  which  arifes  the  Flower,  with 
a  long  curved  Tube,  fpreading  open  at  the  Top  into  2 
Lips  ;  the  upper  Lip  {landing  ere£I,  which  is  ilightly 
cut  into  two  Parts  at  the  Top  ;  the  under  Lip  turns 
downward,  and  is  cut  into  three  flight  Segments.  '1  he 
Flowers  are  of  a  Violet  Colour,  but  have  no  Scent. 
Thefe  appear  in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
Capfules  with  two  Cells,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  which 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Plant  is  very  hardy  in  Refpe£f  to  Cold,  but 
fhould  have  a  loamy  foft  Soil,  rather  moift  than  dry, 
and  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  the  Roots  in  Autumn,  but  they 
fhould  not  be  divided  too  fmall  ;  it  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
Spring,  feldom  grow  the  fame  Year  ;  thefe  may  be  fown 
on  a  Border  expofed  to  the  Morning  Sun. 

MINIONET,  or  MIGNONNETTE.  St*  Refeda. 
MINT.  Si *  Mentha. 

MIRABILIS.  Lin.  Gin.  Plant.  21  <t.  fialapa'.  Tourn. 
Infi.  Marvel  of  Peru,  or  Four  o’Clock  Flower. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Empalement  cf  the  Flower  has  five,  oval,  Spear- 
fhaped,  fmall  Leaves ,  and  is  ere  ft,  f welling ,  and.  perma¬ 
nent.  The  Flower  has  one  Funnel-Jhapcd  Fetal ,  with  a 
long  fiender  Tube  fitting  upon  the  Neftarium,  which  fpreads 
open  above,  and  is  cut  into  five  oltufie  Segments.  It  hath 
five  fiender  Stamina,  which  adhere  to  the  Petal ,  which  are 
unequal  and  inclined,  terminated  by  roundifi?  Summits,  with 
a  roundijh  Germen  within  the  Neftariumfifupporting  a  fien¬ 
der  Style,  crowned  by  a  globular  Stigma.  L  be  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oval  five  cornered  Nut ,  inclo  fug  one  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mirabilis  cattle  erefto, fioribus  amplioribus.  Mar¬ 
vel  of  Peru  with  an  eredl  Stalk,  and  large  Flowers.  'Phis 
is  the  fialapa  filore pur pure 0.  Tourn.  Infi.  1  29.  Jalap  with 
a  purple  Flower. 

2.  Mirabilis  cattle  erefto ,  geniculis  tumentibus  parvo 
filire.  Marvel  of  Peru  with  an  ere&  Stalk,  fwelling  Joints, 
and  a  fmall  Flower,  fialapa  offici>iarum,  fruftu  tugofo. 
Tourn.  Jalap  of  the  Shops,  with  a  rough  Fruit. 

3.  Mirabilis  cattle  decumbente ,  viilofo  Cf  vifcofio ; 
tubo  jl.ris  longiffi'mo ,  fruftu  rugofo.  Marvel  of  Peru  with 
a  declining,  hairy,  vifeous  Stalk,  a  very  long  Tube  to 
the  Flower,  and  a  rough  Fruit,  fialapa  Mexicana ,  tu¬ 
bo  floris  longijfimo.  Monier.  Hairy  and  glutinous  Jalap  of 
Mexico,  having  a  very  long  Tube  to  the  Flower. 

'Fhe  1  ft  Sort  is  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  which  has  been 
many  Years  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  for  Or¬ 
nament  ;  of  this  there  are  feveral  Varieties,  which  dif¬ 
fer  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers  ;  two  of  thefe  are  al¬ 
ways  different,  one  of  them  has  purple  and  white  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  variable,  fome  of  them  are  plain  purple, 
others  are  plain  white,  but  mod  of  them  are  variegated 
with  the  two  Colours,  and  all  thefe  Varieties  are  feme- 
times  upon  the  fame  Plant,  and  at  others  on  different 
Plants ;  the  other  has  red  and  yellow  Flowers,  which  are 
generally  mixed  in  the  fame  Flowers,  but  are  often  with 
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plain  Flowers  of  both  Colours  on  the  fame  Plant,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  thofe  which  arc  variegated  ;  but  fome  Plants 
have  only  plain  Flowers  ;  and  I  have  never  found  that 
the  Seeds  of  the  purple  and  white  Sort,  ever  produced 
the  yellow  and  red,  nor  the  latter  ever  vary  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  I  have  conftantly  cultivated  both  more  than  for¬ 
ty  Years ;  but  although  thefe  do  not  change  from  one  to 
the  other,  yet  as  there  is  no  other  Difference  between 
them,  than  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  I  have  not 
enumerated  them  as  diftindt  Species. 

The  2d  Sort  is  very  common  in  all  the  Blands  of  the 
Wefl-Indies,  where  the  Inhabitants  call  it  the  Four 
o’Clock  Flower,  from  the  Flowers  opening  at  that  Time 
of  the  Day.  Of  this  Sort  I  have  never  feen  any  with 
variable  Flowers  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifli  red  Colour, 
and  not  much  more  than  half  the  Size  of  the  other. 
The  Stalks  of  this  have  thick  fwollen  Joints;  the  Leaves 
are  fmaller,  and  the  Fruit  is  very  rough,  fo  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  their  being  diftindl  Species,  for  I  have 
never  feen  any  alteration  'in  this  from"  Seed,  and  I  have 
cultivated  it  more  than  30  Years.  Tournefort  was  in¬ 
formed  by  Father  Plunder,  that  the  Root  of  this  Plant 
was  the  officinal  Jalap,  upon  which  he  conftituted  the 
Genus,  and  gave  that  Title  to  it  ;  but  Dr.  Houfloun  was 
fully  informed  in  the  Spanijh  Weft -Indies  of  the  contrary, 
and  brought  over  a  Drawing  of  the  Plant  which  was 
made  by  a  Spaniard  at  Halapa ,  and  he  carried  2  or  3  of 
the  Plants  to  Jamaica,  where  he  planted  them  in  a  Gar¬ 
den,  but  after  he  left  the  Iftand,  they  were  deftroyed  by 
Hogs ;  however  he  was  fully  fatisfied  of  its  being  a  Con¬ 
volvulus  ;  indeed  the  Roots  of  Marvel  of  Peru  are  pur¬ 
gative,  and  when  given  in  a  double  Quantity  for  a  Dofe, 
will  anfwer  the  Purpofe  of  Jalap. 

The  3d  Sort  was  fent  from  Mexico ,  a  few  Years  fince. 
The  Seeds  of  this  were  firft  fent  me  from  Paris,  by 
Dr.  Monier,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and  after¬ 
ward  I  had  fome  fent  me  from  Madrid,  by  Dr.  Hortega. 
The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  fall  on  the  Ground,  if  not  fup- 
ported  ;  they  grow  about  3  Feet  long,  and  divide  into 
feveral  Branches,  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite  ;  thefe,  as  alfo  the  Stalks,  are  hairy  and 
vifeous,  flicking  to  the  Fingers  of  thofe  that  handle  them. 
The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they 
are  white,  and  have  very  long  {lender  Tubes,  and  a 
faint  mufky  Odour  ;  thefe  are  like  the  other  Sorts,  clofe- 
ly  {hut  all  the  Day,  but  expand  every  Evening  when  the 
Sun  declines.  The  Seeds  of  this  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  any  other  Species,  and  are  as  rough  as  thofe  of  the 
fecond  Sort. 

The  two  Varieties  of  the  ift  Sort  are  very  ornamen¬ 
tal  Plants  in  Gardens,  during  the  Months  of  July,  AuguJ} , 
and  September,  and  if  the  Seafon  continues  mild,  they 
often  laft  till  near  the  End  of  Oftober.  The  Flowers 
do  not  open  till  toward  the  Evening,  while  the  Weather 
continues  warm,  but  in  moderate  cool  Weather,  when 
the  Sun  is  obfeured,  they  continue  open  almoft  the  whole 
Day.  The  Flowers  are  fo  plentifully  produced  at  the 
Ends  of  the  Branches,  as  that  when  they  are  open,  the 
Plants  feem  entirely  covered  with  them,  and  there  being 
fome  plain,  and  others  variegated  on  the  fame  Plants, 
they  make  a  fine  Appearance. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  in  the  Choice 
of  which  there  fhould  be  Care  taken  not  to  Save  any 
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from  thofe  Plants,  whole  Flowers  are  plain  ;  and  thole 
who  are  defirous  of  having  only  the  variegated  Kinds, 
are  careful  to  pull  off  all  the  plain  Flowers  from  thofe 
Plants  which  they  intend  for  Seeds,  to  prevent  them 
from  having  any  Seeds,  by  this  Method  they  rarely  have 
any  Plants  with  plain  Flowers. 

The  Seeds  fhould  be  fovvn  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in 
March,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  have 
Plenty  of  Air  admitted  to  them,  when  the  Weather  is 
mild,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak,  and  when 
they  are  about  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  on  another  very  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  or  if  they 
are  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  it  will  be  a  more, 
fecure  Way,  lor  then  there  will  be  no  Danger  in  fhak- 
ing  them  out  of  the  Pots,  when  they  are  to  be  planted 
in  the  Borders,  fo  as  to  preserve  all  the  Earth  to  their 
Roots;  by  this  Method  they  will  not  require  to  be  fha~ 
ded,  whereas  thofe  which  are  to  be  tranfplanted  from 
the  fecond  hot  Bed  to  the  Borders,  often  rife  with  little 
Earth  to  their  Roots,  fo  mull  be  carefully  fhaded,  others 
wife  they  often  mifcarry. 

When  they  are  in  the  fecond  hot  Bed,  they  fhould 
be  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  after  which 
they  mud;  have  Plenty  of  free  Air,  to  prevent  their  be¬ 
ing  drawn  up  weak  ;  and  in  May  they  mull  be  gradual¬ 
ly  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air.  The  Beginning  of  June, 
if  the  Seafon  is  favourable,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  i 
into  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  giving  them 
proper  Room,  and  after  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
they  will  require  no  further  Care.  If  ihefe  Seeds  are 
fov/n  in  a  warm  Border  the  Beginning  of  April,  they  will 
grow  very  well,  but  the  Plants  will  Flower  late. 

As  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  ripen  very  well  every 
Year,  there  are  not  many  who  take,  the  Trouble  of 
preferving  their  Roots  ;  but  if  thefe  are  taken  out  of 
the  Ground  in  Autumn,  and  laid  in  dry  Sand  all  the 
Winter,  fecured  from  Froff,  and -planted  again  in  the 
Spring,  they  will  grow  much  larger,  and  flower  earlier 
than  the  leedling  Plants ;  or  if  the  R.oots  are  covered 
in  Winter  with  Tanners  Bark,  to  keep  out  the  Profl, 
they  may  remain  in  the  Borders,  provided  the  Soil  be 
-  dry.  If  the  Roots  which  are  taken  out  of  the  Ground, 
are  planted  the  following  Spring  in  large  Pots,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  hot  Bed,  under  a  deep  Frame,  they  may  be 
brought  forward,  and  raifed  4  or  5  Feet  High  as  i  have 
frequently  practiied,  and  thefe  Plants  have  come  early  in 
the  Seafon  to  flower,  fo  have  been  intermixed  with  other, 
ornamental  Plants,  to  decorate..  Halls,  and  fhady  Courts, 
where  they  have  appeared  very  beautiful. 

The  other  two  Species  require  the  fame  Treatment, 
but  the  2d  Sort  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  other  two,  fo  unlefs 
the  Plants  are  brought  forward  in  the  Spring,  they  will 
not  flower  till  very  late,  and  will  not  ripen  Seeds. 

MISLETOE.  See  Vifcum. 

MITELLA.  ‘ Taurn .  Inf.  R.  H.  241.  Tab.  12 6.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  496.  Ballard  American  Sanicle. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  Bell-Jhaped  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
cut  into  5  Points,  which  is  permanent.  It  hath  5  Petals, 
ending  in  many  hairy  Points,  and  are  infer  ted  in  the  Em¬ 
palement,  as  are  alfo  the  ten  Awl-faped  Stamina,  which 
are  for  ter  than  the  Petals ,  and  terminated  by  roundijh 


Summits.  It  hath  a  round  if  Germen,  which  is  bifid , 
with  fcarce  any  Style,  crowned  by  two  obtufe  Stigmas.  The 
Empalement  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Capfule  with  one 
Cell,  opening  with  two  Valves,  filled  with  /mail  Seeds. 
The  Species  are, 

1.  MiTELLA  fcapo  diphyllo.  Lin.  Gen.  Nov.  icy.  Mi- 
tella  with  Flower  Stalks  having  two  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Alitella  Americana,  forum  petal  is  f  m  hr  i  a  t  is .  Town.  Injl. 
242.  American  Mitella  with  fringed  Petals  to  the  Flowers. 

2.  Mitella  fcapo  nudo. .  Amcean.  Acad.  2.  p.  252. 
Mitet'ta  with  a  naked  Stalk. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods  of  North 
America .  It  has  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  come  out 
many  Heart-fhaped  angular  Leaves,  fome  of  which  are 
obtufe,  and  others  end  in  acute  Points ;  they  are  indent¬ 
ed  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a  lucid  green,  a  little  hairy, 
and  franc!  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flower 
Stalks  rife  immediately  from  the  Root,  having  2  or  3  an¬ 
gular  Leaves  toward  the  Bottom,  and  about  the  Middle 
of  the  Stalk  come  out  2  fmall  Leaves,  with  acute  Angles, 
placed  eppofite.  The  Stalks  rife  8  or  9  Inches  high, 
and  are  terminated '  by  a  loofe  Spike  of  fmall  .  whitifh 
Flowers,  whofe  Petals  are  fringed  on  their  Edges ;  thefe 
appear  the  Beginning  of  fane,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
reundifh  Capfules,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Parts  of 
Afia  ;  this  is  of  humbler  Growth,  feldom  riling  more 
than  five  or  fix  Inches  high.  The  Leaves  are  not  fo  an¬ 
gular  as  thofe  of  the  firfl  Sort,  and  the  Flower  Stalks  are 
always  naked,  having  no  Leaves.  The  Spikes  of  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fhorter,  and  more  compact. 

Both  thefe  are  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots  ;  the 
befr  Time  for  this  is  in  Autumn  ;  they  fhould  be  planted 
in  a  fhady  Situation,  and  love  a  foft  loamy  Soil. 
MITELLA  MAXIMA.  See  Bixa. 

MOLDAVICA.  See  Dracocephaium. 

MOLLE.  See  Schinus. 

MOLLUGO.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  99. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compfed  of  5  oblong 
finall  Leaves,  coloured  on  their  Infide,  and  permanent. 
The  Flower  has  5  oval  Petals,  forter  than  the  Empale ~ 
merit ,  and  3  bri/lly  Stamina,  which  /land  near  the  Style , 
and  are  terminated  by  fngle  Summits,  with  an  oval  Ger¬ 
men,  having  3  Furrows ,  fupporting  3  very  fort  Styles , 
crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oval 
Capfirte  with  3  Cel > ,  filed with  fmall  Kidney-f  aped  Seeds, 
The  Species  are,  - 

1.  Mollxjgo  foliis  verticillatis  cunei fermibus  acutis, 
caule  fubdivifo  decumbent c,  pedunculis  uniftoris.  Hort.  Up- 
fil.  24.  Mollugo  with  acute  Wedge- Shaped  Leaves,  grow¬ 
ing  in  Whorls,  a  trailing  divided  Stalk,  and  Foot  Stalks 
bearing  a  Single  Flower.  This  is  the  Alfine  procumbent , 
galii  facie  Africana.  Hort.  Lugd.  Trailing  African  Chick- 
weed  with  the  Appearance  of  Ladies  Bedfrraw. 

2.  Mollugo  foliis  quaternis  obovatis,  paniculd  chcha- 
temd.  Hort.  Clif.  28.  Mollugo  with  four  Leaves  at  each 
Joint,  which  are  ahnofl:  oval,  and  a  Panicle  arifing 
the  Divifion  of  the  Branches.  Herniaria  alfinis  folio. 
Town.  Rupturewort  with  a  Moufe  Ear  Leaf. 

There  are  two  or  three  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
are  rarely  admitted  into  Gardens. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  annual;  the  ift  is  a  Native  of 
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warm  Countries,  fo  is  lefs  hardy  than  the  fecond ;  they 
are  both  trailing  Plants,  whofe  Stalks  trail  flat  on  the 
Ground  ;  the  fird  fpreadsout  8  or  9  Inches  every  Way, 
and  at  each  Joint  is  garnifhed  with  6  or  7  fmall  Leaves 
fpread  out  in  Form  of  a  Star.  The  Flowers  are  fmall, 
like  thofe  of  Chickweed,  one  Handing  upon  each  Foot 
Stalk;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Capfules,  filled  with 
fmall  Seeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  come 
up  the  following  Spring  without  any  Care,  but  when 
the  Seeds  happen  to  fall  upon  Earth,  which  is  thrown 
on  a  hot  Bed,  the  Plants  will  be  forwarder  and  flronger 
than  thofe  in  the  open  Air.  This  is  preferved  in  fome 
Gardens  for  Variety,  but  has  no  great  Beauty. 

The  other  Sort  has  been  already  mentioned  under  the 
Article  Herniaria,  but  being  ranged  in  this  Genus  by  Dr. 
Linnaus,  I  have  enumerated  it  here. 

MOLUCCELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  643.  Molucca. 
Tourn.  Tnfl.  R.  H.  187.  Tab.  88.  Molucca  Balm. 

The  Characters  are,  „ 

The  Flower  hath  a  large  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf  deeply  indented  at  the  Brim ,  where  it  fpreads  open. 
The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind ,  with  a  fort  Tube  and 
Chaps.  The  upper  Lip  is  ere  Cl,  concave ,  and  entire.  The 
under  Lip  is  trifid ,  the  Middle  Segment  being  longer  than 
the  other.  It  has  4  Stamina ftuated  under  the  upper.  Lip  2 
of  which  are  floorter  than  the  other,  crowned  by  Jingle  Sum¬ 
mits ,  and  a  Gertnen  with  4  Parts,  fuppor ting  a  Style  fituated 
with  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germen 
turns  to  4  angular  convex  Seeds,  fitting  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Moiu ccella  calycibus  quinquedentatis,  dentieulis 
aqualibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  314.  Molucca  Balm,  with  Em- 
palements  indented  in  five  equal  Parts.  This  is  the  Mo¬ 
lucca  lavis.  Dod.  Pempt.  92.  Smooth  Molucca  Balm. 

2.  Molucceila  calycibus  feptemdentatis.  Prod.  Leyd. 
314.  Molucca  Balm,  whofe  Empalements  are  indented 
in  feven  Parts.  This  is  the  Molucca  fpinofa.  Dod.  Pempt. 
92.  Prickly  Molucca  Balm. 

The  id  Sort  riles  with  a  fquare  Stalk,  3  Feet  high, 
fpreading  out  into  many  Branches,  which  are  fmooth, 
and  come  out  by  Pairs;  they  are  garnifhed  with  round- 
ifh  Leaves,  deeply  notched  on  their  Edges,  {landing  on 
long  Foot  Stalks;  thefe  are  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs; 
they  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  green  on  both  Sides,  and 
at  the  Bafe  of  their  Foot  Stalks  the  Flowers  come  out 
in  Whorls;  thefe  have  very  large  fpreading  Empalements, 
indented  in  5  Parts,  and  immediately  under  them  come 
out  2  Bunches  of  pretty  long  Spines,  one  on  each  Side 
the  Stalk,  each  Bunch  confiding  of  5  or  6  Spines  arifing 
from  the  fame  Point.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  be¬ 
ing  fituated  at  the  Bottom  of  the  large  Empalements, 
are  not  vifible  at  a  Diflance ;  they  are  white,  with  a 
Call  of  purple,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Lip  Flowers,  having  the  upper  Lip  entire,  and  hol¬ 
lowed  like  a  Spoon,  and  the  under  Lip  is  cut  into  3 
Segments,  the  Middle  one  being  the  longeft.  After 
the  Flower  is  pad,  the  Germen  turn  to  four  Club- fha¬ 
ped  angular  Seeds  inclofed  in  the  Empalement.  It 
flowers  in  July,  but  unlefs  the  Seal'on  proves  warm  and 
dry,  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  England.  The  Smell  of 
this  Plant  is  to  l'ome  Perfons  very  difagreeable,  and  to. 
others  very  pleafant. 
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The  2d  Sort  hath  fquare  fmooth  Stalks,  of  a  pur- 
plifli  Colour,  which  do  not  rife  fo  high  as  thofe  of  the 
former,  but  branch  out  in  the  fame  Manner.  The 
Leaves  are  fmaller,  and  dand  on  fhorter  Foot  Stalks ; 
they  are  deeper,  and  more  acutely  indented  on  their 
Edges.  The  Empalements  of  the  Flowers  are  not  fo 
large,  and  are  cut  into  7  Segments,  each  being  termina¬ 
ted  by  an  acute  Spine.  The  Flowers  are  like  the  former, 
as  are  alfo  the  Seeds ;  this  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  fird  Sort. 

The  id  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  Syria ,  and 
the  2d  is  a  Native  of  the  Molucca  Iflands,  from  whence 
this  Genus  received  its  Title.  They  are  both  annual 
Plants,  which  decay  foon  after  their  Seeds  are  ripe,  and 
being  Natives  of  warm  Countries,  feldom  perfect  their 
Seeds  in  England,  when  they  are  fown  in  Spring;  there¬ 
fore  the  bed  Way  is  to  raife  the  Plants  in  Autumn,  and 
plant  them  in  fmall  Pots ;  thefe  fhould  be  placed  under  a 
hot  Bed  Frame  in  Winter,  where  they  may  have  free 
Air  in  mild  Weather,  by  taking  off  the  Glades,  but  co¬ 
vered  in  frofty  Weather,  obferving  to  keep  them  pretty 
dry,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubje6t  to  rot,  when  clofely 
covered  in  frody  Weather.  In  Spring,  the  Plants  may 
be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  with  all  the  Earth  about  their 
Roots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Border,  defended  from 
drong  Winds,  giving  them  a  little  Water  to  fettle  the 
Earth  to  their  Roots;  after  this  they  require  no  Care, 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  to  fupport 
them  with  Stakes,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by 
Winds.  The  Plants  thus  preferved  through  the  Winter, 
will  flower  the  latter  End  of  June,  fo  from  thefe  good 
Seeds  may  be  expe6ted. 

MOLY.  See  Allium. 

MOMORDICA.  Town.  Infl.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  967. 
Male  Balfam  Apple ;  in  French,  Pomme  de  Merveille. 
The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  upon  the  fame  Plant. 
1  he  male  Flowers  have  an  open  concave  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf.  The  Flower  hath  one  large  rough  veined  Petal, 
which  adheres  to  the  Empalemeyit,  and  fpreads  open.  It 
has  3  fort  Awl- f  aped  Stamina  ;  in  two  of  them  the  Sum¬ 
mits  are  bifid,  and  eared  on  both  Sides  ;  the  third  has  a Jingle 
eared  Summit',  thefe  are  compreffed  in  a  Body,  and  have 
a  reflexed  Line  containing  the  Farina.  The  female  Flow¬ 
ers  have  the  fame  Empalement  and  Petal,  as  the  male,  but 
fit  upon  the  Germen ;  thefe  have  3  fort  Filaments  without 
Summits.  The  Germen  fupports  one  taper  trifid  Style , 
croivned  by  3  oblong  gibbous  Stigmas.  The  Germen  turns 
to  an  oblong  Fruit ,  opening  with  an  Elajlicity,  having  3 
membranaceous  Cells,  filled  with  compreffed  Seeds, 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Momordica  pomis  angulatis  tuberculatis,  foliis 
glabris  patenti-palmatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  451,  Male  Balfam 
Apple  with  angular  warted  Fruit,  and  fmooth  open- 
handed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Momordica  vulgaris.  T ourn. 
Infl.  R.  H.  103.  Common  male  Balfam  Apple. 

2.  Momordica  Zeylanica,  pampined  fronde,  fruClu 
longiori.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  103.  Male  Balfam  Apple  of 
Ceylon  with  a  Vine  Leaf,  and  a  longer  Fruit. 

3.  Momordica  Zeylanica,  pampined  fronde,  fruClu 
breviori.  Tourn.  Infl.  103.  Male  Balfam  Apple  of  Ceylon 
with  a  Vine  Leaf,  and  a  fhorter  Fruit. 

4.  Momordica  pomis  hifpidis ,  cirrhis  nullis.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  1 010.  Male  Balfam  Apple  with  prickly  Fruit,  and 

no 
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no  Tendrils  to  the  Vines.  This  is  the  Cucumis  fylve- 
flris  eftninus  diflus.C.  B.  P.  314.  Wild  Cucumber,  cal¬ 
led  Afles  Cucumber,  and  the  Elaterium  of  Boerbaave. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Afia ,  the  2d  and  3d 
in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon  ;  they  are  all  annual  Plants,  which 
perifh  foon  after  they  have  ripened  their  Fruit;  thefe 
have  trailing  Stalks,  like  thofe  of  the  Cucumber  and  Me¬ 
lon,  which  extend  3  or  4  F'eet  in  Length,-  fending  out 
many  Side  Branches;  they  have  Tendrils,  by  which 
they' fallen  themfelves  to  any  neighbouring  Plants,  to 
fecure  themfelves  from  being  toft,  and  blown  about 
by  the  Winds,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Vine.  The  Leaves  of  the  iff  and  3d 
Sorts  arc  fmooth,  deeply  cut  into  feveral  Segments,  and 
fpread  open  like  a  Hand  ;  but  thofe  of  the  2d  Sort  are 
extended  more  in  Length,  and  are  hairy.  The  Fruit  of 
the  1  ft  Species  is  oval,  ending  in  acute  Toints,  having 
feveral  deep  Angles,  which  have  fharp  Tubercles  placed 
on  their  Fdges ;  it  changes  to  a  red  or  purplifh  Colour, 
when  ripe,  opening  with  Elafticity,  and  throwing  out 
its  Seeds. 

The  Fruit  of  the  2d  Sort  is  much  longer  than  that  of 
the  1  ft,  and  not  l'o  deeply  channelled.  The  Tubercles 
are  fcattered  all  over  the  Surface,  and  are  not  fharp  like 
thofe  of  the  other  ;  this  Fruit  is  yellow  when  ripe,  and 
cafts  out  its  Seeds  with  Elafticity. 

The  Fruit  of  the  3d  Sort  is  fhort  and  pointed,  like 
the  1  ft,  but  does  not  fwell  fo  large  in  the  ryiddle.  The 
Angles  are  not  deep,  and  the  whole  Surface  is  clofely 
fet  with  fharp  Tubercles  ;  this  changes  to  a  deep  Orange 
when  ripe,  and  cafts  its  Seeds  in  like  Manner. 

The  4th  Sort  is  commonly  called,  Wild  or  Spurting 
Cucumber,  from  its  cafting  out  its  Seeds,  together  with 
the  vifeid  Juice  in  which  the  Seeds  are  lodged,  with  a 
violent  Force,  if  touched  when  ripe  ;  and  from  hence 
it  has  fometimes  the  Appellation  of  Noli  me  tangere ,  or 
Touch  me  not.  This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  fome  of 
the  warm  Parts  of  Europe ,  but  in  England  it  is  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  Gardens  for  the  Fruit  which  is  ufed  in  Medicine, 
or  rather  the  Feecula  of  the  Juice  of  the  Fruit,  which  is 
the  Elaterium  of  the  Shops. 

This  Plant  hath  a  large  flefhy  Root  fomewhat  like  that 
of  Briony,  from  which  come  forth  every  Spring,  feve¬ 
ral  thick,  rough,  trailing  Stalks,  w  hich  divide  into  ma¬ 
ny  Branches,  and  extend  every  Way  2  or  3  Feet;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  thick,  rough,  almoft  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  of  a  gray  Colour,  {landing  on  long  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk, 
thefe  are  male  and  female,  growing  at  different  Places 
on  the  fame  Plant,  like  thofe  of  the  common  Cucum¬ 
ber,  but  they  are  much  lefs,  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour, 
with  a  greenifh  Bottom :  The  male  Flowers  Hand  on 
fhort  thick  Foot  Stalks,  but  the  female  Flowers  fit  on 
the  young  Fruit,  which,  after  the  Flower  is  faded,  grows 
to  an  oval  Fruit  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  fwelling  like  a 
Cucumber,  of  a  gray  Colour  like  the  Leaves,  and 
covered  over  with  fhort  Prickles.  Thefe  do  not  change 
their  Colour  when  ripe,  like  moft  of  the  other  Fruit  of 
this  Clafs;  but  if  attempted  to  be  gathered,  they  quit  the 
Foot  Stalk,  and  call  out  the  Seeds  and  Juice  with  great 
Violence;  fo  that  where  any  Plants  are  growing,  and 
the  Fruit  permitted  to  ftand  till  it  is  ripe,  the  Seeds  will 
VOL.  II. 
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fcatter  all  round  to  a  great  Diftance,  and  Plenty  of  Plants 
produced  the  following  Spring. 

But  when  the  Fruit  is  defigned  for  Ufe,  it  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  otherwife  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Juice  will  be  loft,  which  is  the  only  valuable 
Part;  for  the  Juice  which  is  exprefled,  with  Part  of  the 
Parenchyma  of  the  Fruit,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
other  for  its  Virtues;  for  the  Elaterium  which  is  made 
from  the  clear  Juice  of  the  Fruit,  is  much  whiter,  and 
will  retain  its  Virtues  much  longer  than  that  which  is  ex¬ 
tracted  by  PrefTure. 

The  3  fitft  Sorts  are  annual;  their  Seeds  muft  befown 
on  a  hot  Bed  the  Beginning  of  March,  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  out  into  a 
frefh  hot  Bed,  as  Cucumbers  or  Melons,  putting  two 
Plants  of  the  fame  Kind  under  each  Light,  and  the 
Plants  watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  Root  ; 
after  which  they  muft  be  treated  as  Cucumbers,  per¬ 
mitting  their  Branches  to  extend  on  the  Ground,  and  ob- 
ferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 

With  this  Management  (provided  they  are  not  too 
much  expofed  to  the  Wet  and  open  Air)  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  Fruit  in  July,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Augufi 
and  September,  when  you  muft  obferve  to  gather  it  as  ioon 
as  you  fee  the  Fruit  open,  otherwife  it  will  be  caft  abroad, 
and  with  Difficulty  gathered  up  again. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  curious  Gardens  for  the 
Oddnefs  of  their  Fruit ;  but  as  they  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  Room  in  the  hot  Beds,  requiring  frequent  Attendance, 
and  being  of  little  Beauty  or  Ufe,  fo  they  are  not  much 
cultivated  in  England,  except  in  Botanick  Gardens  for 
Variety. 

Some  put  t.hefe  Plants  in  Pots,  and  fallen  them  up  to 
to  Stakes,  fupport  the  Vines  from  trailing  on  the  Ground, 
and  place  the  Pots  in  Stoves ;  where,  when  they  are  fkiltully 
managed,  they  will  produce  their  Fruit  tolerably  well ; 
in  this  Way  they  make  a  better  Appearance,  than  when 
the  Vines-  fpread  on  the  Ground.  But  when  the  Plants 
fpread  on  the  Ground,  which  is  their  natural  Way  of 
growing,  they  thrive  much  better,  and  produce  more 
Fruit,  than  when  they  are  fupported;  for  though  thefe 
Plants  have  Clafpers,  yet  thefe  are  not  formed  for  climb¬ 
ing,  but  merely  to  fallen  themfelves  about  any  neigh¬ 
bouring  Support,  to  fecure  them  from  being  railed  by  the 
Wind  and  broken,  which  would  often  happen,  where 
they  grow  in  the  open  Air  and  are  fully  expoled,  were  it 
not  for  this  Security. 

The  4th  Sort  is  ealily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
(as  before  mentioned)  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  a  Supply  of 
Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring ;  or  if  the  Seeds 
are  fown  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  in  about  a  Month  after,  and  may  be  transplan¬ 
ted  to  an  open  Spot  of  Ground,  in  Rows  at  3  or  4  Feet 
Diftance,  and  almoft  as  far  aiunder  in  the  Rows;  it 
thefe  are  carefully  tranlplanted  while  young,  there  will 
be  little  Hazard  of  their  growing;  and  after  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but 
to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds.  It  the  Ground  is  dry 
in  which  thefe  are  planted,  the  Roots  will  continue  3  or 
4  Years,  unlefs  the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere, 
which  will  kill  them. 

MONARDA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  34.  Leonurus.  Tourn . 
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"The  Char  oilers  are, 

''The  EloOoer  has  a  bibulous  cylindrical  Ernpalement  of cm 
Leaf%  channelled  and  cut  into  5  equal  Parts  at  the  Brim. 
The  Flower  hath  ore  Petal,  and  is  of  the  Idp  Kind ,  ha¬ 
ving  a  cylindrical  Tube  longer  than  the  Empalemcnt,  divi¬ 
ded  at  the  Top  into  2  Lips.  The  upper  Lip  is  narrow, 
entire ,  and  ere-St ;  the  under  is  broad,  trifd,  and  reflexed ; 
the  middle  Segment  being  long  and  narrow,  thofe  an  the  Side 
are  obtufe.  It  hath  2  brijliy  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  up¬ 
per  Lip  in  which  it  is  involved,  terminated  by  cmprcjfcd 
creel  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  ’ftuated  a 
four-pointed  Gentifn,,  fupporting  a  fender  Style  involved 
with  the  Stamina,  and  crowned  by  an  acute  bifd  Stigma, 
d  he  Gerrnen  turns  1 0  4  naked.Seeds  friclo fed  in  theEmpalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Monarda  cap'itulis  terminalibus,  caule  obtuf-an - 
gulo.  Hort.  Upfal.  12.  Monarda  with  Heads  of  Flowers 
terminating  the  Stalks,  which  have  obtufe  Angles.  This 
is  the  Leonurus  Canadenfs,  origans  folio.  Tourn.  Inf. 
Canada  Lion’s  Tail  with  an  Origanum  Leaf. 

2.  Monarda  floribus  cap  it  at  is  veriicillatifque ,  caule 
acutangulo,  foliis  laneeolato-ferratis  glabris.  Butt.  Cun. 
22 6.  Monarda  with  Flowers  collected  in  Heads  and 
Whorls,  an  acute  angular  Stalk,  and  fmooth,  Jawed, 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  commonly  called  Ofwego  Tea. 

3.  Monarda  floribus  vert  eillatis,  corellis  punllaiis. 
Hort.  Upfal .  12.  Monarda  with  Flowers  growing  in 
Whorls,  and  fpotted  Petals.  This  is  the  Clinopodium 
Virginianum,  angufifolium,  foribus  amplis  luteis ,  purpu¬ 
ra  macula  not  at  is.  Banff.  Rail  Sup.  Narrow  leaved 
Field  Baftl  of  Virginia,  with  large  yellow  Flowers  fpotted 
with  purple,  whofe  Stalks  have  ten  or  twelve  reddifh 
Leaves  under  each  Whorl  of  Flowers. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada ,  and  many 
Parts  of  North  America.  It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  com- 
pofed  of  many  ftrong  Fibres,  which  fpread  far  on  every 
Side.  The  Stalks  rife  near  3  Feet  high,  which  are  hai¬ 
ry,  and  have  obtufe  Angles;  thefe  fend  out  2  or  4  fmall 
Side  Branches  toward  the  Top ;  thefe,  as  alfo  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Stalk,  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  broad  at 
their  Bafe,  but  terminate  in  acute  Points ;  they  are  hairy, 
a  little  indented  on  their  Edges,  {landing  on  fliort  hairy 
Foot  Stalks,  and  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite.  The 
Stalk  and  Branches  are  terminated  by  Heads  of  purple 
Flowers;  thefe  have  a  large  Involucrum  com po fed  of  5 
acute-pointed  Leaves.  The  Flowers  have  each  2  Sta¬ 
mina  which  are  longer  than  the  Petal,  with  a  Style  of 
the  fame  Length,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigm3.  The 
Flowers  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

Tire  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  where 
the  Inhabitants  frequently  ufe  the  Leaves  for  Tea,  fo  it 
is  commonly  called  Ofwego  Tea,  by  which  Title  it  was 
brought  to  England.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root  and  an 
annual  Stalk,  which  decays  every  Autumn.  The  Stalks 
of  this  Sort  are  fmooth,  having  4  ac.ute  Angles ;  they 
rife  about  2  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth,. 
oval,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  indented  on  their  Edges, 
and  ftand  by  Pairs  oppofite  on  very  ftiort  Foot  Stalks; 
thefe  when  bruifed,  emit  a  very  grateful  refrefhing 
Odour ;  the  Stalks  fend  out  toward  their  Top,  2  or 
4  fmall  Side  Branches,  garnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves 
of  the  fame  Shape  with  the  other.  The  Flowers  are 
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produced  in  large  Heads  or  Whorls  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk,  and  there  is  often  a  fmaller  Whorl  of  Flowers, 
growing  round  the  Stalk  at  the  Joint  below  the  Head; 
and  out  of  the  Head  arifes  a  naked  Foot  Stalk,  lu/hining 
a  fmall  Head  or  Whorl  of  Flowers ;  the  Flowers  are  of 
a  bright  red  Colour,  they  have  two  Lips,  the  upper 
Lip  is  long,  narrow,  and  entire;  the  under  Lip  is  cut 
into  three  Parts;  they  have  each  two  Stamina,  which  are 
longer  than  the  Petal,  terminated  by  comprefled  Sum¬ 
mits,  and  many  of  them  have  two  fhoiter  Stamina, 
without  Summits.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July,  but  in 
a  moift  Seafon,  or  when  the  Plants  are  in  a  moift  Soil, 
they  will  continue  in  flower  till  the  Middle  or  latter  End 
of  September. 

Both  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots; 
the  firft  does  not  multiply  fo  faft  as  the  fecond ;  but  as 
that  produces  Plenty  of  Seeds,  it  may  be  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  that  Way;  If  the  Seeds  arefown  in  Autumn  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  they  Plants  will  come  up  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring;  but  if  they  are  not  Town  till  Spring,  the 
Plants  feldom  rife  till  the  next  Year.  When  "the  Plants, 
come  up,  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould'be  trans¬ 
planted  into  a  fhady  Border  at  about  9  Inches  Diftance 
and  when  they  have  taken  new  Root,  require  no  other 
Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  till  Autumn, 
when  they  fhould  be  transplanted  into  the  Borders  where 
they  are  to  remain.  T  he  following  Summer  they  will 
flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds,  but  the  Roots  will  conti¬ 
nue  feveral  Years,  and  may  be  parted  every  other  Year 
to  increafe  them.  This  loves  a  foft  loamy  Soil,  and  a 
Situation  not  too  much  expo  fed  to  the  Sun. 

The  2d  Sort  feldom  ripens  Seeds  in  England,  but  in- 
creafes  faft  enough  by  its  creeping  Roots,  alfo  by  Slips 
or  Cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  in  .May, 
will  fake  Root,  like  Mint  or  Balm;  but  the  Roots  mul¬ 
tiply  fo  faft,  there  is  feldom  Occafion  to  ufe  any'  other 
Method  to  propagate  them. 

This  Sort  loves  a  moift  light  Soil,  and  in  a  Situation 
where  the  Plants  have  only  the  Morning  Sun,  they  will 
continue  longer  in  flower,  than  thofe  which  are  expofed 
to  the  full  Sun.  1  his  is  a  very  ornamental  Plant  ir>  , 
Gardens,  and  the  Scent  of  the  Leaves  is  very  refrefhing 
and  agreeable  to  moll  People,  and  forue  are  very  fond  of 
the  Tea  made  with  the  young  Leaves. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
is  a  biennial  Plant,  and  probably  in  its  native  Country 
may  be  an  annual,  for  the  Roots  perifh  after  the  Plants 
have  perfected  their  Seeds.  This  hath  fquare  Stalks 
which  rife  about  2  Feet  high,  branching  out  from  the 
Bottom  to  the  Top,  'and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
1  .eaves,  which  come  out  in  Clufters  at  each  Joint,  where 
there  are  two  larger  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  feveral 
fmaller  come  out  on  each  Side  the  Stalk;  the  larger 
Leaves  are  about  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  three 
Quarters  broad,  and  are  flightly  indented  on  their  Edges. 
Toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  the  Flowers  come 
out  in  large  Whorls,  having  to  each  Whorl  an  Involu- 
cruro,  compofed  of  10  or  12  fmall  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
of  a  purplifh  red  Colour  on  their  Infide ;  the  Flowers 
are  pretty  large,  of  the  fame  Form  with  thofe  of 
the  other  Sorts,  of  a  dirty  yellow  Colour  fpotted  with 
purple;  thefe  have  each  2  long  Stamina  fituated  un¬ 
der  the  upper  JJp>  terminated  by  bifid  comprefled 
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Summits,  and  are  fucceeded  by  4  naked  Seeds  inclofed 
in  the  Empalement.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  if  the  Sum¬ 
mer  proves  favourable,  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

'I  his  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  Town 
on  a*Border  of  light  Earth  expofed  to  the  EaA,  the 
Plants  will  rife  very  freely  ;  when  they  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  flvady  Border  as  hath 
been  dire&ed  for  the  firfl  Sort  ;  and  if  they  fhoot  up 
Stalks  to  flower,  they  fliould  be  cut  down  to  flrengthen 
the  Roots,  that  they  may  put  cut  lateral  Buds,  for  when 
they  are  permitted  to  flower  the  firfl:  Year,  the  Roots 
feldom  live  through  the  Winter,  therefore  they  fliould 
be  prevented  ;  In  Autumn  the  Plants  may  be  removed, 
and  planted  in  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  where 
they  will  flower  the  following  Summer  ;  and  if  the 
Seafon  fliould  prove  dry,  they  fliould  be  duly  watered, 
otherwife  they  will  not  be  near  fo  beautiful,  nor  will  the 
Plants  produce  good  Seeds. 

MONBIN.  Sec  Spondias. 

MONTIA.  See  Heliocarpus. 

MO  REA. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flowers  are  included  in  an  oblong  acute-pointed 
Spatha ,  or  Sheath ,  which  is  permanent,  and  opens  in  two 
Parts,  The  Flower  has  6  Spear-fbapcd  Petals  which 
fpread  open  plain,  and  are  conne£1ed0at  their  Pafie  ;  3  of 
ihefe  are  alternately  larger  than  the  ether  ;  it  has  alfo  3  <?- 
red  bifid  Petals,  which  encompafs  the  Stamina,  and  Style  ; 
it  has  3  very  Jloort  Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  ere  Ft 
Summits  and  an  oval  Gcrmen  fituated  under  the  Flower , 
fupporting  a  Jhort  Style ,  crowned  by  3  bifid  Stigmas.  The 
Gennen  af  terward  turns  to  an  oval  Capjule  with  3  longi¬ 
tudinal  Furrows ,  divided  into  3  Cells,  which  open  with  3 
V alves  and  are  filled  with  roundijh  Seeds. 

I  have  taken  the  Liberty  of  conflituting  this  Genus 
of  Plants,  as  their  Flowers  differ  in  Form  from  the 
Jxia  and  iris,  to  both  which  Genera  they  have  great  Af¬ 
finity,  and  have  given  it  the  Title  of  Morea,  in  Refpedt 
to  the  ingenious  and  learned  Robert  More,  Efq;  of  Sbrewf- 
bury,  who  is  an  excellent  Botanift,  and  has  a  Garden 
well  ftored  with  Plants. 

1.  M  ore  A  fpatha  b'fiord,  cattle  plant  folio,  floribus 
minor ibus.  Icon.  Plant,  lab.  238.  Morea  with  two  Flow¬ 
ers  in  each  Sheath,  plain  Leaves  on  the  Stalks,  and 
fmaller  Flowers. 

2.  Morea  fipatha  uni  fiord,  caule  plant  folio,  floribus 
major ibus.  Ibid .  Morea  with  one  Flower  in  a  Sheath, 
plain  Leaves  on  the  Stalk  and  larger  Flowers. 

3.  Mof  E  a  fpatha  unifl  ra,  faliis  gladiolatis,  radice  fi- 
brofia.  Icon.  Tab.  239.  Morea  with  one  Flower  in  a 
Sheath,  Svvord-fhaped  Leaves  and  a  fibrous  Root. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  ofi  Good  H.pe, 
from  whence  I  received  their  Seeds,  which  fucceeded  in 
the  Chelfi a  Garden,  and  in  the  Springof  1758,  they  pro¬ 
duced  their  beautiful  Flowers. 

The  lft  Sort  has  a  bulbous  Root,  fliaped  like  the  Saf¬ 
fron  and  annually  renewed  as  that  is.  The  Root  which 
W3S  planted  always  decaying  after  it  has  produced  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  a  new  Root  formed  over  the  old  one  for  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Year.  The  Stalk  rifes  about  a  Foot  high  ;  it  is 
taper,  of  a  purplifh  Colour  at  Bottom,  and  garnifhed 
with  narrow  plain  Leaves  whofe  Bafes  embrace  the 
Stalks  ;  they  are  more  than  3  Foot  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
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broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  they  are  flac¬ 
cid,  and  of  a  deep  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  there  are  2  Flowers  in¬ 
clofed  in  each  Spatha  or  Sheath.  The  Foot  Stalks  which 
fuflain  them  are  longer  than  the  Sheath  ;  under  each 
Flower  is  fituated  the  Germen,  upon  which  the  Flower 
fits  clofe  ;  it  is  compofed  of  6  Petals  whofe  Tails  are 
connected  at  Bottom  ;  thefe  are  Spear-fbapcd,  fpread- 
ingopen  flat,  3  being  alternately  larger  than  the  other  ; 
they  are  of  a  fading  blue  Colour,  having  each  a  Spatula 
fliaped  Spot  toward  the  Bottom.  In  the  Center  of  ihefe 
come  out  3  Email  erc£t  Petals,  bifid  at  their  Points;  thefe 
inclofe  3  fliort  Stamina  and  the  Style.  The  Flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  June. 

The  2d  Sort  has  Roots,  Stalks,  and  Leaves  like  the 
firfl:,  but  there  is  only  one  Flower  in  each  Sheath,  which 
is  larger  than  thofe,  and  the  Petals  are  of  a  faded  purple 
Colour,  each  having  a  large  yellow  Spot  toward  their  Tail. 
It  flowers  and  perfects  its  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time 
as  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  camehy  the  Dutch  Title  of  White  Wa¬ 
ter  Lily.  The  Root  is  compofed  of  fcveral  flefliy  Fibres ; 
the  Leaves  are  flat  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Iris,  and 
are  of  a  dark  green  Colour;  they  are  6  or  7  Inches 
long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending  in 
acute  Points.  The  Stalk  rifes  more  than  a  Foot  high, 
garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  one  Unall  Leaf  fliaped  like 
thofe  below,  whofe  Bafe  embraces  the  Stalk  which  is 
terminated  by  one  Flower,  arifing  out  of  a  fmooth  fharp- 
pointed  Sheath  :  it  is  compofed  of  6  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Petals,  of  a  dirty  white  fliaded  with  a  Sky  blue  Colour  ; 
thefe  are  equal  in  Size,  and  fpread  open  fiat.  In  the 
Center  of  thefe  arife  3  forked  Petals  (landing  eredt, 
of  a  blueifh  purple  ;  thefe  en-compafs  the  Stamina  and 
Style,  the  Stamina  being  connected  at  their  Bafe  to 
their  'Fails,  The  outer  Petals  have  a  large  Sulphur-co¬ 
loured  Spot  in  each.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June,  and 
then  the  Germen  fwells  to  a  large,  oblong,  furrowed 
Capfule  with  3  Cells,  filled  with  roundifh  compreflcd 
Seeds,  which  do  not  ripen  till  Winter.  The  Leaves  of 
this  remain  green  all  the  Year. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fliould  be  Town  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth  ;  thofe 
of  the  2  firfl  fliould  be  fown  in  Augufl ,  and  thofe  of  the 
3d  foon  after  they  are  ripe.  The  Pots  fliould  be  placed 
in  a  hot  Bed  Frame  in  Winter  to  fereen  the  Seeds  from 
Frofl.  In  Spring  the  Plants  wall  appear,  when  the 
Glafies  fliould  be  drawn  off  every  Day  when  the  ’  Wea¬ 
ther  is  mild,  to  prevent  the  Plants  being  drawn  up  weak, 
and  in  May  the  Pots  fliould  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheiter- 
ed  Situation,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Morning  Sun, 
but  fereened  from  the  South  Sun.  If  the  Seafon  proves 
dry,  the  Plants  mufl  be  frequently  relrefhed  with  Water 
but  it  mufl  not  be  given  them  in  too  great  Plenty.  To¬ 
ward  the  latter  End  of  June  the  Leaves  of  the  two  firfl 
Sorts  will  decay,  after  which,  if  the  Roots  are  too  clo'e, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  ;  but  as  they  will  be  very  final], 
6  or  7  ot  them  may  be  planted  in  one  final  1  Pot,  and 
then  placed  on  an  Fafl  Border,  where  they  may  have 
only  the  Morning  Sun,  and  be  kept  clean  Irom  Weeds 
till  Autumn,  when  they  mufl  be  placed  in  the  Frame  to 
be  fereened  from  Frofl,  but  fliould  be  always  expofed 
to  the  open  Air  in  mild  Weather  ;  this  fhould  be  repea¬ 
ls  2  ted 
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tec!  every  Winter,  and  in  3  Years  the  Plants  will  flower. 
The  T  ime  for  removing  theie  Bulbs  is  always  Toon  after 
thc-ir  Stalks  and  Leaves  decay.  In  Summer  when  they 
are  at  Reft,  they  rauft  have  very  little  Water,  and  only 
require  to  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in  Winter 
they  muft  be  fheltered  in  a  Frame. 

Thefe  may  alio  be  propagated  by  OflFfets  produced 
from  the  old  Roots,  which  will  flower  the  2d  Year. 

The  3d  Sort  may  be  treated  the  fame  Way,  but  as  the 
Leaves  of  this  continue  all  the  Year,  the  belt  Time  to 
transplant  them  is  in  September,  when  the  Roots  are  moft 
inactive.  This  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots, 
aspraStifed  for  the  Flag-leaved  Iris. 

MOR1NA.  Toum.  Cor.  48.  Tab.  480.  Lin.  Gen, 
Plant.  39.  Diotheca.  Vaill.  Mem.  Acad.  IJ22. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  double  Empalemenl  ;  that  of  the  Fruit  is  tu- 
bulous ,  of  one  Leaf,  indented  at  the  Brim  and  permanent  ; 
that  of  the  Flower  is  tubulous,  bifid ,  of  one  Leaf,  and  per¬ 
manent.  The  Flower  hath  one  Petal  with  a  long  Tube  en¬ 
larged  upward  and  a  little  incurved.  The  Top  is  divided 
into  two  L’ps  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  fnall  and  bifid,  the  under 
is  cut  into  3  equal  obtufe  Segments,  the  middle  one  being  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  other.  It  hath  2  brifly  Stamina  ftuated 
near  the  Style ,  terminated  by  Heart-fhaped  ere  Cl  Summits. 
The  globular  Germenis  fituated  under  the  Flo  veer,  fupport- 
ing  a  fender  Style  which  is  longer  than  the  Stamina,'  crow¬ 
ned  by  a  Tar get- ft. hoped  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  becomes  a  Jin¬ 
gle  Seed,  crowned  by  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent 
known,  which  is, 

Morina  Orientalis,  carlince  folio.  Toum.  Cor.  Eaft- 
ern  Morina,  with  a  Carline  Thiftle  Leaf. 

This  Plant  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort,  in  his 
Travels  in  the  Levant,  who  gave  it  this  Name  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  Dr.  Morin,  a  Phyftcian  at  Paris. 

It  grows  naturally  near  in  Perfia,  and  was  in 

the  Englifh  Gardens  before  the  levere  Winter  in  1740, 
which  killed  all  the  Plants.  The  Root  of  this  Plant  is 
taper  and  thick,  running  deep  into  the  Ground  fending 
out  feveral  thick  ftrong  Fibres  as  large  as  a  Finger ;  the 
Stalk  rifes  near  3  Feet  high  ;  it  is  fmooth,  of  a  purplifh 
Colour  toward  the  Bottom,  but  hairy  and  green  at  the 
Top  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by  three  or  four  prickly 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Car  line  Thiftle  ;  they  are  4  or  5 
Indies  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  of  a  lucid 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  of  a  pale  green  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side,  and  a  little  hairy,  armed  on  their  Edges  with 
Spines.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves  on  each  Side  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  have  very  long 
Tubes,  {lender  at  the  Bottom,  but  enlarged  upward  and 
a  little  incurved;  the  Brim  fpreads  open  with  two  large 
Lips,  the  upper  Lip  is  indented  at  the  Top  and  roun¬ 
ded  ;  the  lower  Lip  is  cut  into  3  obtufe  Segments  ;  under 
the  upper  Lip  are  fituated  two  briftly  Stamina,  which 
are  crooked,  and  crowned  with  yellow  Summits.  Thefe 
F  lowers  appear  in  July,  but  I  never  had  any  Seeds  fuccerd 
them.  Some  of  the  F  lowers  are  white,  and  others  of  a 
purplifh  red  on  the  fame  Plant. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seed,  which  fhould  be 
fown  foon  after  it  is  ripe  in  Autumn,  otherwife  the  Plants 
will  not  come  up  the  following  Summer ;  for  I  have  feve¬ 
ral  Times  obferved,  where,  the  Seeds  have  been  fown  in 
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Spring,  they  have  remained  in  the  Ground  14  or  13 
Months  before  the  Plants  have  appeared.  Thefe  Seeds 
fhould  beiown  in  the  Places  where  the  Plants  are  to  re¬ 
main,  becaufe  they  fend  forth  Tap  Roots,  which  run 
very  deep  into  the  Ground;  and  when  thefe  are  barken 
or  injured  in  tranfplanting,  the  Plants  feldom  thrive  af¬ 
ter.  They  may  be  lown  in  open  Beds  or  Borders  of 
frefh  light  Earth,  being  careful  to  mark  the  Places,  that 
the  Ground  may  not  be  difturbed  ;  The  Ground  where 
the  Seeds  are  fown  muft  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 
which  is  all  that  is  neceflary  to  be  done  until  the  Plants 
come  up  ;  where  they  are  too  clofe  together,  they  fhould 
be  thinned  fo  as  to  leave  them  near  18  Inches  apart  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  Time  they  will  require  no  other  Culture  but 
to  keep  them  conftantly  clear  from  Weeds  ;  and  in  the 
Spring,  juft  before  the  Plants  put  out  new  L eaves,  toftir 
the  Ground  gently  between  them,  and  lay  a  little  frefh 
Earth  over  the  Surface  of  the  Bed  to  encourage  them. 

In  Autumn  thefe  Plants  decay  to  the  Ground,  and 
fend  forth  new  Leaves  the  following  Spring  ;  but  it  will 
be  three  Years  from  the  Time  of  the  Plants  firft  coming 
up  to  their  flowering,  though  after  that  Time  they  will 
flower  every  Seafon  ;  and  the  Roots  will  continue  many 
Years  if  not  difturbed,  or  killed  by  very  fevere  Froft. 

MORUS.  Toum.  Inf.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  936.  [of 
paufo!;,  black,  becaufe  its  Fruit  is  ordinarily  fo.]  The  Mul¬ 
berry  Tree  ;  in  French,  Meurier. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  Flowers  growing  at  feparate  Di fiances  from 
the  female ,  on  the  fame  Tree.  The  male  Flowers  are  c  oi¬ 
led  ed  in  long  taper  Ropes  or  Ratlins  ;  thefe  have  no  Pe¬ 
tals,  but  have  4  Awl-Jhaped  ereCl  Stamina,  longer  than  the 
Empalement,  terminated  by  Angle  Summits.  The  female 
flowers  are  collected  into  roundijb  Heads  ;  thefe  have  no 
Petals,  but  a  Heart-f  taped  Germen ,  fupporting  2  long  rough 
reflexed  Styles,  crowned  by  /ingle  Stigmas.  The  Empalement 
of  thefe  becomes  large,  Jl  fljy,  fucculent  Fruit,  compofed  of 
feveral  Protuberances,  in  each  of  which  is  one  oval  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Morus  foliis  cordatis  fcabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  441. 
Mulberry  with  rough  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Morus  fruClu  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  459.  Mulberry  with  a 
black  Fruit,  or  the  common  Mulberry. 

2.  Morus  foliis  palmatis  hirfutis.  Mulberry  with 
H  and- fh aped  hairy  Leaves.  This  is  the  Morus  fruClu, 
nigro  minor i,  foliis  eleganter  laciniatis.  Toum.  Jnfl.  R. 
Smaller  black  Mulberry  with  elegant  cut  Leaves. 

3.  Morus  foliis  cordatis  fubtus  villofs,  ament  is  cylin- 
dricis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  98 6.  Mulberry  with  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  cylindrical  Katkins. 
Morus  Virgtnienfis  arbor,  loti  arboris  inflar  ramofa,  foliis 
amplijfmis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Virginia  Mulberry  branching  like 
the  Nettle  Tree,  and  having  very  large  Leaves. 

4.  Morus  foliis  oblique  cordatis  lavibus.  Hort.  Cliff. 
441.  Mulberry  with  oblique,  fmooth,  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Mo’us  fruClu  albo.  C.  R.  P.  459. 
Mulberry  with  a  white  Fruit. 

5 .  Morus  fruClu  viridi,  ligno  fulphureo  tinClorio.  Sloan. 
Hifl.  Jam.  2.  p.  3.  Mulberry  with  a  green  Fruit,  whofe 
Wood  dyes  a  Sulphur  Colour,  or  Fuftick  Wood. 

6.  Morus  foliis  palmatis,  fruClibus  hifpidis.  Lin.Sp. 
Plant.  986.  Mulberry  with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves  and 
prickly  Fruit.  This  is  the  Morus  fativa,  foliis  urtices 

mortuee^ 
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tnortua,  cortice  papyriferd.  Kemp.  Amcen  .471.  Cultivated 
Mulberry  with  Leaves  like  Dead  Nettle,  and  of  whofe 
Bark  Paper  is  made. 

7.  Mo  hus  foliis  ovafo-oblongis  ufrinque  (tquali- 
bus ,  inaqualiter  ferratis.  Fhr.  Zeyl.  337.  Mulberry 
with  oval  oblong  Leaves,  which  are  equal  on  both 
Sides,  but  unequally  fawed.  This  is  the  Tinda-parua. 
llort.  Mai.  1.  p.  87 .  fol.  49. 

8.  Morus  joliis  ovato-oblongis  acuminatis  olliquts ,  ra¬ 
in  is  aculeatis.  Mulberry  with  oval,  oblong,  acute-point¬ 
ed  Leaves,  which  are  oblique  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  and 
prickly  Branches.  This  is  the  Zantboxylum  aculeatum , 
carpini  foliis ,  Americanum,  cortice  cinereo.  Flab.  Fbyt. 
239. f°l'  3*  Prickly  Zantboxylum  of  Ajnertca,  w  ith  Horn¬ 
beam  Leaves  and  an  Afh-coloured  Bark. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  common  black  Mulberry  Tree, 
which  is  cultivated  for  the  Delicacy  of  its  Fruit.  'Phis 
grows  naturally  in  Per  fa,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought 
to  the  fouthern  Parts  of  Europe ,  but  is  now  become 
common  in  every  Part  of  Europe ,  where  the  Winters 
are  not  very  fevere  ;  in  the  northern  Parts  of  Szvedcn 
thefe  Trees  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air  ;  and  in  feveral 
Parts  of  Germany  they  are  planted  againft  Walls,  and  trea¬ 
ted  as  the  Peach,  and  other  tender  Fruits  are  here. 

Thefe  Trees  are  generally  of  both  Sexes,  having  male 
Flowers  or  Katkins,  on  the  fame  Tree  with  the  Fruit  ; 
but  it  often  happens,  that  fome  of  the  Trees  which  are 
raifed  from  Seeds,  have  only  male  Flowers,  and  produce 
no  Fruit  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  plant  thefe  Trees  for  their 
Fruit,  fhould  never  make  Choice  of  fuch  as  have 
been  propagated  by  Seeds,  unlefs  they  have  feen  them 
produce  Fruit  in  the  Nurfery.  It  is  alfo  the  fureft  Wray 
to  mark  fuch  Trees  as  are  fruitful  in  the  Nurfery,  at 
the  Time  when  their  Fruit  is  upon  them,  becaufe  thofe 
Trees  which  are  propagated  by  Layers,  are  fometimes 
of  the  niale  Sort  ;  1  have  feveral  Times  obferved, 
that  fome  of  the  large  Branches  of  thefe  Trees  have 
produced  only  Katkins,  when  the  other  Parts  of  the 
Trees  have  been  very  fruitful  ;  fo  that  unlefs  Care  is 
taken  in  the  Choice  of  the  Branches  for  making  the 
Layers,  there  is  the  fame  Hazard  as  in  feedling  Trees  : 
Nor  fhould  the  Shoots  which  come  out  near  the  Roots 
of  old  Trees  be  ever  laid  down,  for  thefe  rarely  pro¬ 
duce  Fruit  until  they  have  been  planted  many  Years, 
although  the  Trees  from  which  thefe  were  produced 
might  be  very  fruitful.  I  have  obferved  fome  Trees 
which  produced  only  Katkins  for  many  Years  after  they 
were  planted,  and  afterward  have  become  fruitful  ;  the 
fame  I  have  obferved  in  Walnut  Trees,  and  my  ho¬ 
noured  Friend  the  Chevalier  Rathgeb,  has  informed  me, 
that  he  has  obferved  the  fame  in  the  Lentilk  and  Tur¬ 
pentine  Trees. 

The  old  Mulberry  Trees  are  not  only  more  fruitful 
than  the  young,  but  their  Fruit  are  much  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  flavoured  ;  fo  it  is  the  beft  Way  to  propagate  from  . 
them,  and  to  make  Choice  of  thofe  Branches  which  are 
mod  fruitful.  The  ufual  Method  of  propagating  thefe 
Trees,  is  by  laying  down  their  Branches,  which  will  take 
Root  in  one  Year,  and  are  then  feparated  from  the  old 
Trees  ;  but  as  the  mod  fruitful  Branches  are  often  lo  far 
from  the  Ground  as  not  to  be  layed,  unlefs  by  failing  Box¬ 
es  or  Bafkets  of  Earth  on  Supports  for  this  Purpofe,  fo 
the  better  Way  is  to  propagate  them  by  Cuttings,  which, 
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if  rightly  chofen  and  ikilfully  managed,  will  take  Root 
very  well  ;  and  in  this  Method  there  will  be  no  Diffi¬ 
culty  in  having  them  from  Trees  at  a  Diftance,  and  from 
the  moft  fruitful  Branches.  Thefe  Cuttings  fhould  be 
the  Shoots  of  the  former  Year,  with  one  Joint  of  the 
two  Years  Wood  to  their  Bottom  ;  the  Cuttings  fhould 
not  be  fhortened,  but  planted  their  full  Length,  leaving 
two  or  three  Buds  above  Ground  The  beft  beafon  for 
planting  them  is  in  March,  after  the  Danger  of  hard 
Froft  is  over  ;  they  fhou’d  be  planted  in  light  rich  Earth, 
prefting  the  Ground  pretty  clofe  about  them  ;  and  if 
they  are  covered  with  Glaffes,  it  will  forward  their  put¬ 
ting  out  Roots  ;  but  where  there  is  not  fuch  Convenien- 
cy,  the  Ground  about  them  fhould  be  covered  with  Mofs, 
to  prevent  its  drying  ;  if  this  is  carefully  done,  the  Cut¬ 
tings  will  require  but  little  Water,  and  fucceed  much 
better  than  with  having  much  Wet.  If  the  Cuttings 
fucceed  well  and  make  good  Shoots,  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  the  following  Spring  into  a  Nurfery,  where  they 
fhould  be  regularly  trained  to  Stems,  by  fixing  down 
Stakes  by  each,  to  which  the  principal  Shoots  fhould  be 
fattened  ;  and  moft  of  the  lateral  Branches  fhould  be 
clofely  pruned  off,  leaving  only  2  or  3  of  the  weakeft  to 
detain  the  Sap,  for  the  Augmentation  of  the  Stem  for  when 
they  are  quite  di vetted  of  their  Side  Shoots,  the  Sap  mounts 
to  the  Top,  fo  that  the  Heads  of  the  Trees  grow  too  faft 
for  the  Stems,  and  become  too  weighty  for  their  Support. 
In  about  4  Years  Growth  in  the  Nurfery,  they  will  be 
fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for  thefe 
Trees  are  tranfplanted  with  greater  fafety  while  young, 
than  when  they  are  of  a  large  Size. 

If  the  Cuttings  are  planted  in  a  Bed  fully  expofed  to 
the  Sun,  it  will  be  proper  to  arch  the  Bed  over  with 
Hoops,  that  they  may  be  fhaded  with  Mats  in  the 
Heat  of  the  Day  during  the  Spring,  till  they  have  put 
out  Roots ;  after  which,  the  more  they  are  expofed  to 
the  Sun  the  better  they  will  fucceed,  provided  the 
Ground  is  covered  with  Mofs  or  Mulch  to  prevent  its 
drying  ;  for  the  Sun  will  harden  the  Shoots,  and  there¬ 
by  they  will  be  in  lefs  Danger  of  fuffering  by  the  early 
Frofts  in  Antumn  ;  for  when  thefe  are  in  a  fhady  Situ¬ 
ation  they  are  apt  to  grow  vigorouily  in  Summer,  fo 
will  be  replete  with  Mcifture,  and  the  early  Frofts  in 
Oflaber  frequently  kill  their  Tops  ;  and  if  the  following . 
Winter  proves  fevere,  they  are  often  killed  to  their 
Roots,  and  fometimes  entirely  deftroyed.  I  have  two 
or  three  Times  made  Trial  of  planting  the  Cuttings  of 
Mulberries  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  have  found  them  fucceed 
extremely  w^ell.  This  I  was  led  to,  by  obferving  fome 
Sticks  of’ Mulberry  Trees  which  were  cut  for  Forks, 
and  "thruft  into  the  hot  Bed,  to  fallen  down  the  Vines  of' 
Cucumbers  ;  which,  although  they  had  been  cut  from 
the  Tree  a  confiderable  Time,  yet  many  of  them  put 
out  Roots  and  fhot  out  Branches  ;  fo  that  where  any 
Perfon  is  in  Hafte  to  propagate  thefe  Trees,  if  the  Cut¬ 
tings  are  planted  on  a  hot  Bed,  they  will  take  Root  much 
fooner  than  in  the  common  Ground. 

This  Tree  delights  in  rich  light  Earth,  fuchas.is.in 
moft  of  the  old  Kitchen  Gardens  about  London,  where 
there  is  alfo  a  great  Depth  of  Earth;  in  fome  of  thofe 
Gardens  there  are  Trees  of  a  very  great  Age,  which  are 
very  healthy  and  fruitful,  and  their  Fruit  is  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  flavoured,  than  thofe  of  the  younger  Trees.  I  have 
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"never  yet  feen  any  of  thefe  Trees  which  were  planted  in 
a  very  {lift’  Soil,  or  cn  fhallow  Ground  either  upon  Clay, 
Chalk,  or  Gravel,  which  have  been  healthy  or  fruitful, 
but  their  Stems  and  Branches  are  covered  with  Mots,  fo 
that  the  little  Fruit  which  they  fometimes  produce  are 
fmall,  ill  tailed,  and  late  before  they  ripen. 

If  thefe  Trees  are  planted  in  a  Situation  defended 
from  the  firong  South  and  North-weft  Winds,  it  will 
preferve  their  Fruit  from  being  blown  off;  but  this  Shel¬ 
ter  whether  it  be  Trees  or  Buildings,  fhould  be  at  fuch  a 
Diftance,  as  not  to  keep  oft'  the  Sun ;  for  where  the 
Fruit  has  not  the  Benefit  of  his  Rays  to  diftipate  the 
Morning  Dews  early,  they  will  turn  mouldy  and  rot  upon 
the  Trees.  There  is  never  any  Occafion  for  pruning 
thefe  Trees,  more  than  to  cut  off  any  Branches  which 
may  crofs  others,  fo  as  to  rub  and  wound  their  Bark,  by 
their  Motion  occafioned  by  Wind;  for  their  Shoots 
fhould  never  be  fhortened,  becaufe  the  Fruit  is  produced 
on  the  young  Wood. 

T  he  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ,  from  whence  I 
received  the  Seeds,  and  raifed  a  good  Number  of  the 
Plants ;  all  of  thefe  were  totally  different  in  their  Leaves 
from  the  common  Mulberry,  fo  I  am  certain  of  its  being 
a  dirtindl  Species.  It  is  alfo  a  'Free  of  humbler  Growth, 
hut  the  Fruit  is  fmall  and  has  no  Flavour,  fo  is  not  worth 
propagating;  fome  of  the  Trees  produced  Fruit  two  or 
three  Years  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden. 

The  white  Mulberry  is  cultivated  for  its  Leaves  to 
feed  Silk  Worms,  in  France ,  Italy ,  id’e.  but  the  Perp.ans 
always  make  Ufe  of  the  black  Mulberry  for  that  Pur- 
pofe;  and  I  have  been  a  flu  red  by  a  Gentleman  cf  Ho¬ 
nour,  who  has  made  Trial  cf  both  Sorts  of  Leaves, 
that  the  Worms  fed  with  thofe  of  the  black  Sort  pro¬ 
duce  much  better  Silk  than- thofe  fed  with  the  white; 
he  alfo  obferves,  that  the  Leaves  of  the  black  Sort 
fhould  never  be  given  to  the  Worms,  after  they  have  ea¬ 
ten  for  fome  Time  of  the  white,  left  the  Worms 
fhould  burft,  which  is  often  the  Cafe  when  they  are 
thus  treated. 

The  Trees  defigned  to  feed  Silk  Worms,  fhould  never 
be  fuffered  to  grow  tall,  but  rather  kept  in  a  Sort  of 
Hedge;  and  inftead  of  pulling  off  the.  Leaves  fingly, 
they  lhould  be  fheared  off  with  the  young  Branches ;  which 
is  fooner  done,  and  not  fo  injurious  to  the  Tree. 

This  white  Sort  may  be  propagated  either  from  Seeds 
or  Layers,  as  the  black  Mulberry,  and  is  equally  hardy  ; 
but  the  mod  expeditious  Method  of  raifing  thefe  Trees 
in  Quantity,  is  from  the  Seeds,  which  may  be  procured 
in  Plenty  from  the  South  of  France  or  Italy ;  the  befl 
Way  to  fmv  thefe  Seeds  in  England,  is  to  make  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed,  which  fhould  be  arched  over  with  Hoops, 
and  covered  with  Matts ;  upon  this  Bed  the  Seeds  fhould 
be  Town  in  the  Middle  of  March,  and  covered  over  with 
light  Earth  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  deep:  In  very 
dry  Weather  the  Bed  muft  be  frequently  watered,  and  in 
the  Pleat  of  the  Day  fhaded  with  Matts,  and  alfo  cover¬ 
ed  in  'the  Nights  when  they  are  cold  ;  with  this  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  five  or  fix  Weeks,  and 
being  tender  when  they  firft:  appear,  muft  be  guarded 
againft  frofty  Mornings,  which  often  happen  in  May, 
and  deftroy  fuch  tender  Plants;  during  the  Summer  they 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is  ail  the  Cul¬ 
ture  they  require :  But  there  mufL.be  Care  taken  of  them 
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the  firft  Winter,  efpecially  to  cover  them  in  Autumn, 
when  the  firft  Frofts  come,  which  will  kill  the  tender 
Plants  to  the  Ground,  if  they  are  not  protected  ;  the 
following  March  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into 
the  Nurfery  to  get  Strength,  where  they  may  remain  two 
or  three  Years,  and  then  fhould  be  remove'd  where  they 
are  to  continue. 

There  arc  two  or  three  Varieties  of  this  Tree,  which 
differ  in  the  Shape  of  their  Leaves,  Size,  and  Colour  of 
their  Fruit;  but  as  they  are  of  no  other  Ufe  than  for 
their  Leaves,  the  ftrongeft  fliooting  and  the  largeft  Leaf 
Sort  fhould  be  preferred. 

The  3d  Sort,  which  is  the  large  leaved  Virginian 
Mulberry1  with  black  Shoots,  is  more  uncommon  than 
either  of  the  former;  there  is  a  large  Plant  of  this  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Bifhop  of  London  at  Fulham , 
which  has  been  there  fevefal  Years,  but  has  never  pro¬ 
duced  any  Fruit  that  I  could  learn ;  it  hath  fome  Years  a 
great  Number  of  Katkins,  like  thofe  of  the  Hazel  Nut, 
which  occafioned  Mr.  Ray  to  give  it  the  Name  of  Cory- 
luf ;  but  it  may  be  one  of  the  male  Trees  which  do  not 
produce  K ruit,  as  fometimes  happens  in  the  common 
Sorts;  the  Leaves  of  this  are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Mulberry  Tree,  but  rougher. 

This  Tree  has  not  been  propagated  yet  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  for  though  it  has  been  budded  and  grafted  upon 
both  the  black  and  white  Mulberries,'  yet  I  cannot  hear, 
that  it  hath  fucceeded  upon  either;  and  the  Tree  being 
tall,  cannot  be  laid  down,  which  is  the  moft  likely 
Method  to  propagate  it.  This  is  very  hardy,  and  will 
endure  the  Cold  of  our  Climate  in  the  open  Air  very 
well,  and  is  coveted  as  a  Curiofity  by  fuch  as  delight  in 
Variety  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  5  th  Sort  is  the  Tree  whofe  Wood  is  ufed  by  Dy¬ 
ers,  and  better  known  by  the  Title  of  Fuftick,  which 
is  given  to  the  Wood,  than  by  its  Fruit,  which  is  of  no 
Eftimation.  This  grows  naturally  in  the  Wejl-India 
Jfiands,  but  in  greater  Plenty  at  Campeachy,  where  it  a- 
bounds  in  all  the  W cods.  This  Wood  is  one  of  the 
Commodities  exported  from  Jamaica,  where  it  grows  in 
greater  Plenty  than  in  any  other  of  the  Britijh  Iilands. 

This  Tree  in  the  Countries  where  it  grows  naturally, 
rifes  to  the  Height  of  fixty  Feet  and  upward  ;  it  has  a 
light  brown  Bark  which  hath  fome  fhallow  Furrows; 
the  Wood  is  firm,  folid,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour. 

It  fends  out  many  Branches  on  every’  Side,  covered 
with  a  white  Bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  about 
4  Inches  long,  which  are  broad  at  their  Bafe,  indented 
at  the  Foot  Stalk,  where  they  are  rounded,  but  one 
Side  is  broader  than  the  other,  fo  that  they  are  oblique 
to  the  Foot  Stalk:  thefe  diminifh  gradually,  and  end  in 
acute  Points ;  they  are  rough  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Mulberry,  of  a  dark  green,  and  (land  on  fhort  Foot 
Stalks.  Toward  the  End  of  the  young  Branches,  come 
out  fhort  Katkins  of  a  pale  herbaceous  Colour,  and  in 
other  Parts  of  the  fame  Branches  the  Fruit  is  produced, 
growing  upon  fliort  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  as  large  as 
Nutmegs  of  a  roundifh  Form,  full  of  Protuberances  like 
the  common  Mulberry,  green  within  and  without  of  a 
lufeious  fvveet  Tafte  when  ripe. 

It  is  toatender  to  thrive  in  this  Country,  uniefs  pre- 
ferved  in  a  warm  Stove.  There  are  feveral  of  the 
Plants  now  growing  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden,  which  were 
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raifed  from  Seeds  fent  from  Jamaica.  The  Seeds  c'ome  The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  and  the 
up  very  freely  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  arc  Bahama  Illands,  from  which  Places  I  received  the  Seeds, 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  The  Weed  is  cut  and  fold  for  the  fame  Ufes  as  the  5  th. 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  from  which  this  Tree  has  not  been  well  diflinguifhed  bv 
a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  fiiaded  from  the  Sun  Botanifls;  this  does  not  grow  to  fo  great  Size  as  the  5th; 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root;  then  they  fhould  be  treat-  the  Branches  are  fienderer,  the  Leaves  narrower,  and 
ed  as  other  Plants  from  hot  Countries,  always  keeping  are  rounded  at  their  Bafe,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  end 
them  in  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they  will  make  in  acute  Points  At  the  Foot  Stalk  of  each  Leaf,  comes 
good  Progrefs.  Thefe  Plants  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  out  two  fharp  Thorns,  which,  in  the  older  Branches 
Year  in  the  Stove.  grow  two  Inches  Long.  The  Fruit  is  fhaped  like  that  of 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  China  and  Japan,  the  fifth  Sort,  but  fmaller. 
where  the  Inhabitants  make  Paper  of  the  Bark;  they  MOSCHATELLINA.  See  Adoxa. 

cultivate  the  Trees  for  that  Purpofe  on  the  Plills  and  MOSS.  See  Mufcus. 

Mountains,  much  after  the  fame  Manner  as  (Tiers  are  MOTHERWORT.  See  Cardiaca. 

cultivated  here,  cutting  down  the  young  Shoots  in  Au-  MOULD,  the  Goodnefs  of  which  may  be  known  by 

tumn  for  their  Bark.  'There  were  feveral  of  thefe  Trees  the  Sight,  Smell,  and  Touch. 

raifed  from  Seeds  a  few  Years  pafl,  in  the  Gardens  of  Firfl,  by  the  bight:  Thofe  Moulds  that  are  of  a 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  bright  Cheflnut,  or  hazelly  Colour,  are  counted  the  befl  ; 
fo  good  as  to  favour  me  with  one  of  the  Plants,  which  of  this  Colour  are  the  befl  Loams,  and  alfo  the  bed  na- 
thrives  very  well  in  the  open  Air,  without  any  Shelter,  tural  Earth,  and  this  will  be  the  better  yet,  if  it  cuts  like 
as  many  of  the  Trees  and  Plants  of  thofe  Countries  will  Butter,  and  does  not  flick  obilinately,  but  is  fliort,  tole- 
do,  if  they  grow  thereon  Mountains.  This  Plant  makes  rably  light,  breaking  into  fmall  Clods,  is  fweet,  will  be 
flrong  vigorous  Shoots,  but  feems  not  to  be  of  tall  tempered  without  crufling,  or  chaping,  in  dry  Weather, 
Growth,  for  it  fends  out  many  lateral  Branches  from  the  or  turning  to  Mortar  in  wet. 

’Root,  upward.  The  Leaves  are  large,  fome  of  them  The  next  to  that,  the  dark  gray  and  rufiet  Moulds  are 

entire,  others  deeply  cut  into  three,  and  fome  into  five  accounted  the  heft,  theiight  and  dark  Afh  Colour  are 

Lobes,  in  Form  of  a  Pland ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green,  reckoned  the  worfl,  fuch  as  are  ufually  found  on  eom- 
and  rough  to  the  Touch,  but  of  a  pale  green,  and  fome-  mon,  or  heathy  Ground  ;  the  clear  tawny  is  by  no  Means 
what  hairy  on  the  under  Side,  falling  off  on  the  firfl  Ap-  to  be  approved,  but  that  of  a  yellowifh  red  Colour  is  ac- 

proach  of  Frofl  in  Autumn,  as  do  thofe  of  the  common  counted  the  worfl  of  all  ;  this  is  commonly  found  in  wild 

Mulberry.  The  Defcription  which  Kcempfer  gives  of  the  and  wafte  Parts  of  the  Country,  and,  for  the  mofl  Part, 
Fruit  is,  that  they  are  a  little  larger  than  Peas,  furround-  produce  nothing  but  Furz  and  Fern,  according  as  their 
ed  with  long  purple  Hairs,  are  compofed  of  Acini  or  Bottoms  are  more  or  lefs  of  a  light  and  landy,  cr  of  a 
Protuberances,  and  when  ripe,  change  to  a  black  purple,  fpewy  Gravel,  or  clayey  Nature. 

and  are  full  of  fweet  Juice.  Secondly,  by  the  Smell ;  all  Lands  that  are  good  and 

This  Tree  may  be  propagated  by  laying  the  Branches,  wholefome,  will,  after  Rain,  or  breaking  up  by  the  Spade, 
or  it  may  be  multiplied  by  planting  the  Cuttings,  as  before  emit  a  good  Smell. 

diredled  for  the  common  Mulberry.  Thirdly,  by  the  Touch:  By  this  Means  we  may  dif- 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  where  it  cover  whether  it  confifls  of  Subfiances  entirely  arenaceous, 
becomes  a  large  Tree.  It  hath  a  foft,  thick,  yellowifh  or  clammy;  or,  according  as  it  is  exprefied  by  Mr.  Eve 


Bark,  with  a  milky  Juice  like  the  Fig  Tree,  which  is 
aflringent.  The  Branches  come  out  on  every  Side,  gar¬ 
ni  fried  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  Handing  on  fhort  Foot 


lyn,  whether  it  be  tender,  fatty,  deterfive,  or  frippery^, 
or  more  harfh,  gritty,  porous,  or  friable. 

That  being  always  the  befl  that  is  between  the  two 


Stalks,;  both  Sides  of  thefe  Leaves  are  equal,  but  their  Extremes,  and  does  not  contain  the  two  different  Qua li- 
Fdges  unequally  fa  wed ;  they  are  rough,  of  a  dark  green  ties  of  foft  and  hard  mixed,  of  moifl  and  dry,  of  chur- 
on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under.  Handing  hfh  and  mild,  that  is,  neither  too  unctuous  or  too  lean, 
alternately  on  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  but  fuch  as  will  eafily  diffolve,  of  a  juff  Confidence,  be- 
round  Heads  at  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  on  each  tween  Sand  and  Clay,  and  fuch  as  will  not  Hick  to  the 
Side  the  Branches  ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  Co-  Spade  or  Fingers  upon  every-  Flafh  of  Rain, 
lour;  the  male  Flowers  have  4  Stamina  ;  the  female  are  A  Loam,  or  Brick  Mould,  is  not  to  be  difapproved,  as 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  Fruit,  which  are  firfl  green,  after-  requiring  little  Help  or  Improvement  but  the  Spade,  and 


•wards  white,  and  when  ripe  turn  to  a  dark  red. 

I  received  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  from  Bombay ,  which 
fucceeded  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden.  The  Plants  are  too 
tender  to  live  out  of  a  Stove  in  this  Country,  for  as  I 


is  effeemed  both  by  the  Gardener  and  Florifl. 

MUCiLAGE  is  a  vifeous  clammy  Subflance  about 
Seeds,  Lfr. 

MUCILAGINOUS  fignifies,  endowed  with  a  clart;- 


raifed  a  good  Number  of  the  Plants,  fo  when  they  had  my  vifeous  Matter. 


obtained  Strength,  I  placed  fome  of  them  in  different 
Situations,  where  they  were  defended  from  the  Frofl, 
but  not  one  furvived  the  Winter;  thofe  however  which 
were  kept  conftantly  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  treated  as 
other  tender  Plants,  giving  them  but  little  Water  in 
Winter,  throve  well  and  retained  their  Leaves  all  the 
Year. 


MULBERRY.  See  Morus. 

MULLEIN.  See  Verbafcum. 

MULTISILIQUOUS  Plants  are  fuch  as  have  after 
each  Flower,  many  difliodl,  long  flender,  and,  many 
Times,  crooked  Cafes,  or  Siliquee,  in  which  their  Seed 
is  contained,  and  which,  when  they  ripen,  open  of 
themfelves,  and  let  the  Seeds  drop.  Of  this  Kind  is  the 

Bear’s 
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Bear’s  Foot,  Columbines,  common  Houfcleek,  Navel- 
wort,  Orpine, 

MUMMY,  a  Sort  of  Grafting  Wax,  made  of  one 
Pound  of  common  black  Pitch>  and  a  Quarter  of  a 
Pound  of  common  Turpentine,  put  into  an  earthen  Pot, 
and  fet  on  the  Fire  in  the  open  Air;  in  doing  this  you 
ought  to  hold  a  Cover  in  your  Hand,  in  order  to  quench 
it,  by  putting  it  thereon,  which  is  to  be  done  feve-ral 
Times,  fetting  it  on  the  Fire  again,  that  the  nitrous  and 
■volatile  Parts  may  be  evaporated.  The  Way  to  know 
when  it  is  enough,  is  by  pouring  a  little  of  it  upon  a  Pew¬ 
ter  Plate,  and  if  it  be  fo,  it  will  coagulate  prcfently  ; 
then  this  melted  Pitch  is  to  be  poured  into  another  Pot, 
and  a  little  common  W ax  added  to  it,  mixing  them  well 
together,  and  then  to  be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Agricola  diredts  ufing  this  Mummy  as  follows: 

When  you  would  drefs  Roots  with  this  Wax,  you 
mull;  melt  it,  and  afterwards  let  it  cool  a  little;  then 
dip  in  the  Ends  of  the  Pieces  of  the  Roots  you  would 
plant  (for  he  propofes  it  for  the  planting  Pieces  of 
Roots  of  Trees,  (Ac.)  one  after  the  other,  but  not  too 
deep,  and  afterwards  to  put  them  in  Water,  and  to  plant 
them  in  the  Earth,  the  fmall  End  downwards,  fo  that 
the  larger  End  may  appear  a  little  Way  out  thereof,  and 
have  the  Benefit  of  the  Air,  and  then  to  prefs  the  Earth 
very  hard  down  about  them,  that  they  may  not  receive 
too  much  Wet,  becaufe  that  would  rot  them. 

Mummy  for  exotick  Plants;  by  the  fame  Author. 

Take  half  a  Pound  of  Gum  Copal,  beat  it  very  fine, 
and  fearfe  it:  Take  three  Pounds  of  Venice  Turpentine, 
and  melt  it  over  a  flow  Fire  in  a  flrong  earthen  Pot ;  when 
the  Turpentine  is  melted  and  liquidated,  put  the  fifted 
Gum  into  it,  keep  it  continually  flirring  with  a  little  Stick, 
augmenting  the  Fire  gradually,  and  it  will  all  diffolve 
infenfibly;  afterward  let  the  Turpentine  evaporate  well, 
and  it  will  thicken  ;  when  it  is  become  of  a  fufficient 
Confifience,  make  it  up  into  little  Rolls,  like  Sealing  Wax, 
and  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

This  Mummy,  he  fays,  is  an  excellent  Vulnerary 
for  Plants,  being  fubjedf  to  no  Corruption,  as  other  gum¬ 
my  Things  are;  it  hinders  any  Rottennefs  between  the 
Stock  and  the  Root,  by  means  of  which  the  Callus  is 
formed  the  fooner,  and  fpreads  over  all  the  Parts,  and  the 
Stock  becomes  entirely  connedted  with  the  Root.  It  alfo 
gives  Strength  and  Vigour  to  the  Root. 

Vegetable  Mummy;  by  the  fame  Author. 

Fill  a  Kettle,  or  earthen  Pot,  about  a  third  Part  full 
of  common  black  Pitch,  add  to  it  a  little  fine  Refin,  or 
fulphurated  Pitch,  and  a  little  yellow  Wax;  melt  thefe 
together  till  they  become  liquid,  then  take  them  off  the 
Fire,  and  let  them  Hand  till  they  have  done  fmoaking; 
when  cool,  plafler  the  Incifions  which  are  made  for  Ino¬ 
culation,  Grafting,  &c.  with  a  Brufh. 

Garden  or  Forett  Mummy  ;  by  the  fame  Author. 

Take  three  Pounds  of  common  Turpentine,  and  four 
Pounds  of  common  Pitch;  melt  the  Turpentine  over 
the  Fire,  and,  having  beaten  the  Pitch  to  a  Powder, 
throw  it  in  ;  when  they  are  well  mixed  together,  and 
grown  pretty  thick,  take  it  off,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

This  Compofition  may  be  either  made  up  into  little 
Sticks  like  Sealing  Wax,  to  be  ufed  on  little  Trees,  or 
it  may  be  kept  in  little  Pots,  and  melted  over  a  flow  Fire, 
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when  there  is  Occafion  to  ufe  it,  and  dipping  a  little 
Brufh  in  it,  you  may  plafler  the  Graft. 

Noble  Mummy,  or  Grafting  Wax;  by  the  fame. 

Take  two  Pounds  of  pure  Pitch,  fuch  as  is  called  at 
Ratijhon  Virgin  Pitch,  add  to  it  half  a  Pound  of  good 
Turpentine;  put  them  together  in  an  earthen  Pot,  and 
fet  them  over  the  Fire,  that  the  volatile  Part  of  the  Tur¬ 
pentine  may  evaporate,  otherwife  it  would  be  very  pre¬ 
judicial  to  Trees  and  Roots.  Prove  it  as  the  former,  to 
know  when  it  is  enough ;  then  add  half  a  Pound  of  Vir¬ 
gin  Wax,  and  half  an  Ounce  of  pounded  Myrrh  aud 
Aloes;  when  thefe  are  well  mixed,  make  it  up  into  little 
Rolls,  or  keep  it  in  Gallipots. 

The  Time  he  directs  for  performing  the  Operation  on 
the  Roots,  is  in  the  Months  of  September ,  October  and 
November ;  though  it  may  fucceed  w'ell  at  any  Time  of 
the  Year,  yet  thofe  Months  are  the  moft  proper.  The 
only  Difference  he  fays,  is  what  is  planted  in  Spring,  will 
fhoot  out  in  June  or  July,  and  what  is  planted  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  not  till  the  next  April. 

The  aforefaid  Author  mentions  great  Performances  by 
ufing  thefe  Mummies  ;  thofe  who  have  a  Mind  to  be  fa- 
tisfied,  may  perufe  his  Treatife. 

MUNTINGIA.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  41.  Tab.  6.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  575.  « 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empale  merit  oj  the  Flower  is  cut  into  Jive  Segments 
to  the  Bottom  The  Flower  hath  Jive  Heart-Jhaped  Petals , 
narrow  at  their  Bafe,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Empale- 
merit ,  and  J'pread  open  like  a  Rofe.  It  has  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Stamina,  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits.  In  the 
Center  is  frtuated  a  roundijh  Germen,  having  no  Style,  but 
is  crowned  by  a  Stigma  divided  into  many  Parts.  The 
Germen  turns  to  a  foft  Fruit,  with  one  Cell  crowned  by  the 
Stigma ,  like  a  Navel,  andjillcd  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Muntingia foliis cordato-lanceolatis acuminatis  fub- 
tus  tomentofis ,  pedunculis  unifloris.  Muntingia  with  Heart- 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  woolly  on 
their  under  Side,  and  Foot  Stalks  with  one  Flower. 
Muntingia  folio  ferriceo  molli,  fruCJu  majori.  Plum.  Mun¬ 
tingia  with  a  foft  filky  Leaf,  and  a  larger  Fruit. 

2.  Muntingia  foliis  lanceolatis  fcabris  trinervis,  Jlo- 
ribus  confertis  axillaribus  fejfilibus.  Muntingia  with  rough 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  having  three  Veins,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Clutters  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  and 
fitting  clofe.  Muntingia  folio  ulmi  afpern,  frudu  mi¬ 
nima  ghmerato.  Plum.  Muntingia  with  a  rough  Elm  Leaf, 
and  a  very  fmall  Fruit  growing  in  Clutters. 

3.  Mu  NTINGIA  foliis  oblmgo-ovatis  acutis  rugojis,  jlo- 
ribus  alaribus  confertis  pedunculatis.  Muntingia  with  ob¬ 
long  oval,  acute,  rough  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
Clutters  upon  Foot  Stalks,  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  ‘ 
This  is  the  Muntingia  folio  corr.i,  JruCiu  minor e.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Muntingia  with  a  Cornel  Leaf,  and  a  letter 
Fruit. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  to  it  by  Father 
Plumier ,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Muntingiur,  Profeffor  of 
Botany  at  Groningen ,  who  publifhed  a  Folio  in  Botany, 
entitled,  Pbytograpbia  Curifa ;  in  which  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  Figures  of  Plants  engraven  on  Copper  Plates ;  he  alfo 
publifhed  two  Books  of  Plants  in  Quarto,  one  of  which 
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is  entitled,  Aloidarum ,  in  which  the  Figures  of  feveral 
Sorts  of  Aloes  are  exhibited ;  the  Title  of  the  other  is, 
De  Herba  Britannica  Antiquorum, 

The  i  ft  Sort  is  figured  and  defcribed  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane ,  in  his  Hiflory  of  Jamaica ,  by  the  Title  of  Loti 
arboris  folio  angufliore,  rubi  flore,  fruClu  polyfpermo  umbi- 
licato.  2.  p.  Bo.  This  Tree  rifes  thirty  Feet  or  more, 
in  its  native  Soil,  fending  out  many  Branches  toward  the 
Top,  covered  with  a  fmooth  dark  purple  Bark,  garnifh- 
ed  with  heaves,  about  3  Inches  long,  and  3  Quarters 
broad  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  are  rounded  Fleart-fafbi- 
on  at  the  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  end  in  acute  Points,  are  very 
woolly  on  their  under  Side,  but  fmooth  above,  and  of  a 
lucid  green;  they  are  (lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and 
placed  alternately.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk,  (landing  on  long  Foot  Stalks;  they 
are  compofed  of  5  Eleart  (haped  Petals,  which  are  white, 
and  fpread  open,  like  thofe  of  the  Bramble,  having  many 
Stamina,  about  half  the  Length  of  the  Petals,  terminated, 
by  globular  Summits,  and  in  the  Center  is  fituated  a 
roundifh  Germen,  crowned  by  a  many  pointed  Stigma. 
The  Germen  turns  to  a  pulpy  umbilicated  Fruit,  as  large 
as  the  Fruit  of  the  Cockfpur  Hawthorn,  and,  when  ripe, 
of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  inclofmg  many  fmall,  hard,  an¬ 
gular  Seeds;  this  Sort  has  produced  Flowers  and  Fruit 
in  England. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this  feldom 
rifes  more  than  12  or  14  Feet,  fending  out  many  Branch¬ 
es  the  whole  Length,  which  are  covered  with  a  dark 
brown  Bark,  gainifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about 
two  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad  ;  they  are  very 
rough,  and  their  Borders  are  reflexed,  (landing  alternate¬ 
ly  pretty  clofe  together,  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  come  out  at  every  Leaf  in  Clutters,  fitting  very 
clofe  to  the  Stalks;  they  are  fmall,  white,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  firft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  umbilicated 
Fruit,  yellowifh  when  ripe. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  in  the  We  ft- Indies,  where  it  rifes 
from  12  to  15  Feet,  fending  out  many  hairy  Branches, 
covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with 
oval  Leaves,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  an  Inch  broad 
in  the  Middle,  ending  in  a  Point;  they  are  rough,  and  a 
little  hairy;  they  have  fix  Veins,  which  come  from  the 
Mid-rib,  two  arifirg  near  the  Bafe,  two  more  a  little 
higher,  and  the  other  two  near  the  Point :  thefe  diverge 
toward  the  Borders  of  the  Leaf,  but  meet  again  at  the 
Point;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  fmall  Clutters  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
(landing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  yellowifh, 
fhaped  like  the  other  Sorts,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
Orange-colcured  Fruit. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  three  Sorts  were  fent  from  'Jamai¬ 
ca ,  and  fucceeded  in  fome  Englijh  Gardens. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  fown  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  in  warm  Weather  the 
Glafles  fhould  be  raifed  to  admit  frefh  Air.  Thefe  Seeds 
will  often  remain  in  the  Ground  a  Year  before  the 
Plants  will  appear,  in  which  Cafe  the  Pots  mutt  be  kept 
conftantly  clear  from  Weeds,  and  (hould  remain  in  the 
hot  Bed  till  after  Michaelmas ,  when  they  may  be  remov¬ 
ed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed,  be¬ 
tween  other  Pots  of  tall  Plants,  where  they  may  remain. 
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During  the  Winter  Seafon,  thefe  Pots  fhould  be  now 
and  then  watered,  when  the  Earth  appears  dry  and  in  the 
Beginning  of  March  the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  out  of 
the  Stove,  and  placed  into  a  fre(h  Bark  Bed  under  Frames, 
which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  foon  after. 

When  the  Plants  are  about  two  Inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  each  plant¬ 
ed  into  a  feparate  (mall  Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth, 
and  then  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again  ;  fhade  them 
from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  atter 
which  Time  they  (hould  be  duly  watered,  and  in  warm 
Weather  mutt  have  a  large  (hare  of  frefh  Air.  In  this 
hot  Bed  the  Plants  may  remain  until  Autumn,  when  the 
Nights  begin  to  be  cold ;  at  which  Time  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed. 
During  the  Winter  thefe  Plants  mutt  be  kept  warm, 
efpecially  while  they  are  young,  and  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water ;  but  it  mutt  not  be  given  in  large  Quantities, 
lett  it  rot  the  tender  Fibres  of  their  Roots.  It  will  be 
proper  to  continue  thefe  Plants  in  the  Stove  all  the  Year, 
butin  warm  Weather  they  fhould  havealarge  Shareof  Air  ; 
as  the  Plants  grow  in  Strength,  they  will  be  more  hardy, 
and  may  be  more  expofed  in  Summer,  and  in  Winter 
will  live  in  a  dry  Stove,  if  kept  in  a  moderate  Degree 
of  Heat. 

MURUCUIA.  See  Pafliflora. 

MUSA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  24.  lab.  34.  Lin.  Gen, 
Plant.  1010.  The  Plaintain  Tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  upon  the  fame  Stalk , 
feveral  of  which  are  hermaphrodite  ;  theje  art  produced  on 
a  Jingle  Stalk  ( or  Spadix )  the  male  Flowers  are  fituated  on 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Spike ,  and  the  female  below ;  thefe 
are  in  Bunches ,  each  Bunch  having  a  Sheath ,  or  Cover t 
which  Jails  off.  'The  Flowers  are  of  the  Lip  Kind.  The 
Petals  conjiitute  the  upper  Lip,  and  the  NeClarium  the  un¬ 
der  ;  they  have  fix  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  five  of  which  are 
fituated  in  the  Petal ,  and  the  fixth  in  the  NeClarium ;  this  is 
double  the  Length  of  the  other,  terminated  by  a  linear  Sum¬ 
mit,  the  others  have  none.  The  Germen  is  fituated  under  the 
Flower ,  which  is  long ,  having  three  obtufe  Angles  fupport- 
ing  an  ere  Cl  cylindrical  Style,  crowned  by  a  roundifh  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  turns  to  an  oblong  three  cornered  flejhy 
Fruit,  covered  with  a  thick  Rind,  divided  into  3  Parts. 

The  Species  are. 

1.  Musa  fpadice  nut  ante,  fruClu  longiore  triquetro. 
Mufa  with  a  nodding  Spike,  and  a  long  three-cornered 
Fruit.  This  is  the  Mufa  fruClu  cucumerino  longiori : 
Plum .  Nov.  Gen.  24.  Mufa  with  a  longer  Cucumber- 
fhaped  Fruit,  commonly  called,  Plaintain 'Free. 

2.  Musa  fpadice  nuiante,  fruClu  breviore  obtufe-angulo . 
Mufa  with  a  nodding  Spike,  and  a  fhort  Fruit  with  ob¬ 
tufe  Angles.  This  is  the  Mufa  fruClu  cucumerino,  bre¬ 
viore.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  24.  Mufa  with  a  fhorter  Cucum- 
ber-(haped  Fruit,  commonly  called.  Banana. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  cultivated  in  all  the  Ifiands  of  the  IV efl- 
Indies ,  where  the  Fruit  ferves  the  Negroes  for  Bread, 
and  fome  of  the  white  People  prefer  it  to  the  Yams,  and 
Caffada  Bread. 

This  Plant  rifes  with  a  foft  herbaceous  Stalk,  15  Feet 
and  upward ;  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk,  is  often  as 
large  as  a  Man’s  Thigh,  diminifhing  gradually  to  the 
Top,  where  the  Leaves  come  out  on  every  Side;  thefe 
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are  often  fix  Feet  long,  and  near  two  Feet  broad,  with 
a  ftrong  flefhy  Mid-rib,  and  a  great  Number  of  tranf- 
verfe  Veins  running  from  the  Mid  rib  to  the  Borders. 
The  Leaves  are  thin  and  tender,  fo  that  where  they  are 
expofed  to  the  open  Air;  they  are  generally  torn  by 
the  Wind,  for  as  they  are  large,  it  has  great  Power 
againft  them;  thefe  Leaves  come  out  from  the  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Stalk,  and  are  rolled  up  at  their  firfl:  Ap¬ 
pearance,  but  when  they  are  advanced  above  the  Stalk, 
they  expand  quite  flat,  and  turn  backward;  as  thefe 
Leaves  come  up  rolled  in  the  Manner  before  menti¬ 
oned,  their  Advance  upward  is  fo  quick,  that  their 
Growth  may  almoft  be  difcerned  by  the  naked  Eye, 
and  if  a  fine  Line  is  drawn  crofs,  level  with  the  Top, 
of  the  Leaf,  in  an  Hour’s  Time  the  Leaf  will  be  near 
an  Inch  above  it.  When  the  Plant  is  grown  to  its  full 
Height,  the  Spike  of  Flow'ers  will  appear  in  the  Cen¬ 
ter,  which  is  often  near  4  Feet  in  Length,  and  nods  on 
one  Side.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Bunches,  thofe  on 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Spike  being  the  largeft  ;  the  others 
diminifh  in  Size  upward ;  each  of  thefe  Bunches  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  Sheath,  of  a  fine  purple  Colour  within, 
which  drops  off  when  the  Flowers  open.  The  upper 
Part  of  the  Spike  is  made  up  of  barren  Flowers,  which 
are  not  fucceeded  by  Fruit,  but  fall  off  with  their  Co¬ 
vers.  The  Fruit  of  this  is  8  or  nine  Inches  long,  and 
above  an  Inch  Diameter,  a  little  incurved,  and  has  three 
Angles;  it  is  at  firfl:  green,  but  when  ripe,  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  Colour.  The  Skin  is  tough,  and  within  is  a  foft  Pulp 
of  a  lufcious  fweet  Flavour.  The  Spikes  of  Fruit  are 
often  fo  large,  as  to  weigh  forty  Pounds. 

The  Fruit  of  this  Sort  is  generally  cut  before  it  is  ripe, 
and  roafted  in  Embers,  then  is  eaten  inftead  of  Bread. 
The  Leaves  are  ufed  for  Napkins  and  Table  Cloths,  and 
are  Food  for  Hogs. 

The  2d  Sort  commonly  called  Banana ,  differs  from 
the  firfl,  in  having  its  Stalks  marked  with  dark  purple 
Stripes  and  Spots.  The  Fruit  is  fhorter,  ftraiter,  and 
rounder;  the  Pulp  fofter,  and  of  a  more  lufcious  Tafle, 
fo  is  eaten  by  way  of  Defert,  and  feldom  ufed  as  the 
Plantain,  therefore  is  not  cultivated  in  fuch  Plenty. 

Both  thefe  Plants  were  carried  to  the  Wejl-Indies, 
from  the  Canary  Iflands,  to  which  Place  it  is  believed 
they  were  carried  from  Guinea ,  where  they  grow  natu¬ 
rally;  thefe  Plants  are  alfo  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  in 
mofl:  other  hot  Countries,  where  they  grow  to  Perfec¬ 
tion  in  about  ten  Months,  from  their  firfl  planting,  to 
the  ripening  of  their  Fruit;  their  Stalks  are  then  cut 
down,  and  feveral  Suckers  rife  from  the  Root,  which 
will  alfo  produce  Fruit  in  ten  Months  after,  fo  that  by 
cutting  down  the  Stalks  at  different  Times,  there  is  a 
conftant  SuccelTion  of  Fruit  all  the  Year. 

In  Europe  thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  curious,  who  have  hot  Houfes  capacious  enough  for 
their  Reception,  in  many  of  which  they  have  ripened 
their  Fruit  very  well;  but  as  they  grow  very  tall,  and 
their  Leaves  large,  they  require  more  Room  in  the  Stove, 
than  fome  care  to  allow  them  ;  they  are  propagated  by 
Suckers,  which  come  from  the  Roots  of  thofe  Plants 
which  have  fruited ;  and  many  Times  the  younger  Plants, 
when  flinted  in  Growth,  will  put  out  Suckers;  thefe 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  off,  preferving  fome  Fibres  to 
their  Roots,  and  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich 
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Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove;  thefe 
may  be  taken  off  any  7  ime  in  Summer,  and  it  is  beft  to 
take  them  off  when  young,  becaule  if  their  Roots  are 
grown  large,  they  do  not  put  out  new  Fibres  fo  foon,  and 
when  the  thick  Part  of  the  Root  is  cut  in  taking  off,  the 
Plants  often  rot. 

During  the  Summer  thefe  Plants  mull  be  plentifully 
watered,  for  the  Surface  of  their  Leaves  being  large, 
there  is  a  great  Confumption  of  Moifture,  by'Perfpira- 
tion,  in  hot  Weather,  but  in  Winter  they  muff  be  wa¬ 
tered  more  fparingly,  though  at  that  Seafon  they  mufl  be 
often  refrefhed  with  a  little  at  a  time. 

The  Pots  for  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  large,  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Size  of  the  Plant,  for  their  Roots  extend 
pretty  far,  and  the  Earth  fhould  be  rich  and  light.  The 
Degree  of  Heat  in  which  they  thrive  beff,  is  much  the 
fame  with  the  Anana ,  or  Pine  Apple,  in  which  I  have 
had  many  of  thefe  Plants  produce  their  Fruit  in  Perfecti¬ 
on,  and  they  were  near  20  Feet  high. 

The  mofl  fure  Method  to  have  thefe  Plants  fruit  in 
England,  is,  after  they  have  grown  for  fome  Time  in 
Pots,  and  have  made  good  Roots,  to  (hake  them  out  of 
the  Pots  with  the  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and 
plant  them  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  obferving  to 
lay  a  little  old  Tan  near  their  Roots,  for  the  Fibres  ta 
ftrike  into,  and  in  a  few  Months  the  Roots  will  extend 
themfelves  many  Feet  each  Way  in  the  Bark,  and  the 
Plants  will  thrive  a  great  deal  fafter,  than  thofe  which 
are  confined  in  Pots,  or  Tubs.  When  the  Bark  Bed 
wants  to  be  renewed  with  freih  Tan,  great  Care  mufl  be 
taken  not  to  cut  or  break  the  Roots,  alfo  to  leave  a  large 
Quantity  of  the  old  Tan  about  them,  becaufe,  if  the 
new  1  an  is  laid  too  near  them,  it  will  fcorch  their  Roots, 
and  injure  them;  thefe  Plants  mufl  be  plentifully  fupplied 
with  Water,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive;  in  Winter 
they  fhould  be  watered  twice  a  Week,  giving  at  leaft  a 
Gallon  to  each  Plant,  but  in  Summer  they  mufl  have  it 
every  other  Day,  and  double  the  Quantity  each  Time. 
If  the  Plants  pufh  out  their  Flower  Stems  in  the  Spring, 
there  will  be  Hopes  of  their  perfecting  Fruit,  but  when  they 
come  out  late  in  the  Year,  the  Plants  fometimes  decay 
before  the  Fruit  is  ripe.  The  Stoves  in  which  thefe 
Plants  are  placed,  fhould  be  at  leafl  20  Feet  High, 
otherwife  there  will  not  be  Room  for  their  Leaves  to 
expand ;  for  when  the  Plants  are  in  Vigour,  the  Leaves 
are  often  8  PYet  Long,  and  near  three  I'eet  broad;  fo 
that  if  the  Stems  grow  to  be  14  Feet  to  the  Divifion  of 
the  Leaves,  and  the  Houfe  is  not  20  Feet  high,  the 
Leaves  will  be  cramped,  which  will  retard  the  Growth 
of  the  Plants;  befides,  when  the  Leaves  are  bent  againft 
the  Glafs,  there  will  be  Danger  of  their  breaking  them, 
when  they  are  growing  vigoroufly ;  for  I  have  had,  in 
one  Night,  the  Stems  of  fuch  bent  Leaves  force  through 
the  Glafs,  which  the  next  Morning  were  advanced  two 
or  three  Inches  above  the  Glafs. 

I  have  feen  fome  Bunches  of  Fruit  of  the  'firfl  Sort, 
which  were  upward  of  40  Pounds  Weight,  and  perfect¬ 
ly  ripe  in  England ;  but  this  is  not  fo  good  a  Fruit,  as  to 
tempt  any  Perfon  to  be  at  the  Expence  of  railing  them  in 
England ;  the  2d  Sort  is  preferred  to  the  1  ft,  for  the 
Flavour  of  its  Fruit,  in  all  hot  Countries  were  thefe 
Plants  abound;  the  Bunches  are  not  near  fo  large  as  thofe 
of  the  firfl  Sort,  nor  are  the  Angle  Fruit  near  fo  long; 

thefe 
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thefe  change  to  a  deeper  yellow  Colour,  as  they  ripen, 
but  their  Tafte  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  rneally  Figs. 
Some  Perfons  who  have  refided  in  the  Wefl-lndies ,  ha¬ 
ving  eat  of  the  Fruit,  which  were  produced  in  England , 
have  thought  them  little  inferior  to  thofe  which  grew  in 
America ;  and  I  imagine,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe 
Countries  would  not  efteem  thefe  Fruits  fo  much,  had 
they  Variety  of  other  Sorts;  but,  for  want  of  better, 
they  eat  many  Kinds  of  Fruit,  which  would  not  be  va¬ 
lued  in  Europe,  could  they  be  obtained  in  Perfe6tion. 

MUSCARI.  Tcurn.  Infl.  R.  H.  347.  Tab.  180.  Mufli, 
or  Grape  Hyacinth,  vulgo. 

The  Charafiers  are. 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement.  It  hath  one  oi^il 
Pitcher-Jhaped  Petal ,  reflexed  at  the  Brim.  It  hath  3 
Nedlariums  on  the  Top  of  the  Germen,  and  6  Awl-Jbapcd 
Stamina ,  which  are  floor  ter  than  the  Petal ,  whofe  Sum¬ 
mits  join  together,  and  in  the  Center  is  fltuated  a  roundtjh 
three  cornered  Germen ,  fupporting  a Jingle  Style ,  crowned  by 
an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  a  roundifh  three- 
cornered  Capfule,  having  3  Cells  filed  with  roundifh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Muscari  cor  oil  is  globofts  uniformibus ,  foliis  canali  • 
culato-cylindritis.  Alufcari  with  uniform  globular  Petals, 
and  cylindrical  Gutter-ftiaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  AJufl- 
cari  arvenfe,  j  unci  folium ,  caruleum ,  minus.  Tcurn.  Infl. 
348.  Smaller  blue  Field  Mufcari  with  Rufh  Leaves,  com¬ 
monly  called.  Grape  Hyacinth. 

2.  Mus  CARi  corollis  angulato  cylindricis,  fummis fleri- 
libus  long! ils> pedicellatis.  Mufcari  with  angular  cylindrical 
Petals,  which  on  the  Top  of  the  Spike  are  barren,  and 
have  longer  Foot  Stalks.  Mufcari  arvenfe ,  lati folium, 
pupurafeens.  Tourn.  Inf.  347.  Broad  leaved  purple  Field 
Mufcari,  commonly  called.  Fair-haired  Hyacinth. 

3.  Muscari  corollis  evatis.  Mufcari  with  oval  Petals. 
This  is  the  Mufcari  obfoletiore  fore.  Cluf.  Hif.  1.  p.  178. 
Mufcari  with  an  obfolete  Flower,  commonly  called, 
Mulk  Hyacinth. 

4.  Muscari  floribus  paniculatis  monflrofs.  Mufcari 
with  monftrous  Flowers  growing  in  Panicles.  This  is  the 
Hyacintbus  paniculd  ceeruled.  C.  B ■  P.  42.  Blue  Fea¬ 
thered  Hyacinth. 

5.  Muscari  paniculd  ramofa, floribus  monfrofs.  Muf¬ 
cari  with  a  branching  Panicle,  and  monftrous  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Hyacinthus  comofus  ramofus ,  elegantior .  Ger- 
1 1 7.  Fair-curled  hairy  branched  Hyacinth. 

6.  Muscari  corollis  irregularibus  fexpat titis .  Lin.  Sp. 
Mufcari  with  irregular  Petals,  cut  into  fix  Parts.  Hya¬ 
cinthus  orebiodes  Africanus  major  bifolius  maculatus ,  fore 
fulpbureo ,  obfoleto  majore.  Breyn.  Prod.  Greater  African 
Hyacinth,  refembling  Orchis,  with  two  fpotted  Leaves, 
and  a  larger  obfolete  Sulphur-coloured  Flower. 

The  ift  Sort  groups  naturally  in  the  Vineyards  and 
arable  Fields,  in  Prance ,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  where 
once  planted  in  a  Garden,  is  not  eafily  rooted  out,  for  the 
Roots  multiply  greatly,  and  if  permitted  to  fcatter  their 
Seeds,  the  Ground  will  be  filled  with  Roots;  there  are 
3  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  blue,  another  with  white, 
and  a  third  with  Alh-coloured  Flowers;  this  hath  a  fmall 
round  bulbous  Root,  from  w'hich  come  out  many  Leaves, 
about  fix  Inches  long,  which  are  narrow,  and  their  Edg¬ 
es  incurved,  and  fhaped  like  a  Gutter;  between  thefe 
arife  the  Flower  Stalk,  which  is  naked,  and  toward 
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the  Top  garniihed  with  a  clofe  Spike  of  blue  Flower?, 
fhaped  like  Pitchers,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  Stalk; 
thefe  fmell  like  frefh  Starch,  or  the  Stones  of  frefh  Plums. 
They  flower  in  April,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  latter  End 
of  June. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
from  whence  I  have  received  both  Roots  and  Seeds;  this 
hath  a  bulbous  Root,  as  large  as  a  middling  Onion,  from 
which  come  out  5  or  6  Leaves,  a  Foot  long,  and  three 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  at  their  Bafe,  diminifhing  gra¬ 
dually  to  a  Point.  The  Flower  Stalk  rifes  about  a  Foot 
high,  naked  the  lower  half,  but  the  upper  is  garnifhed 
with  cylindrical,  angular,  purple  Flowers,  Handing  up¬ 
on  Foot  Stalks  Flalt  an  Inch  long;  thefe  grow  horizon¬ 
tally,  but  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  Tuft  of  Flowers, 
whofe  Petals  are  oval,  and  have  neither  Germen,  or  Style, 
fo  are  barren.  This  Sort  flowers  the  latter  End  of  April, 
or  Beginning  of  May ;  there  is  a  Variety  of  this  with 
white,  and  another  with  blue  Flowers,  but  the  purple  is 
moft  common. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  pretty  large,  oval,  bulbous  Roots, 
from  wrhich  arife  feveral  Leaves  about  8  or  9  Inches  long, 
and  half  an  Inch  broad;  they  are  incurved  a  little  on 
their  Sides,  and  end  in  obtufe  Points ;  thefe  embrace 
each  other  at  their  Bafe ;  out  of  the  Middle  of  thefe,  the 
Stalk  which  fuftains  the  Flowers  arifes;  they  are  naked 
below,  but  their  upper  Parts  are  garnifhed  with  fmall 
Flowers  growing  in  a  Spike ;  thefe  have  oval  Pitcher-ftia- 
ped  Petals,  reflexed  at  their  Brim,  and  are  of  an  Afh-co- 
loured  purple,  feeming  as  if  faded,  but  have  an  agree¬ 
able  mulky  Scent;  the  Stalks  do  not  rife  more  than  fix 
Inches  high,  fo  the  Flowers  make  no  great  Appearance, 
but  where  they  are  in  fome  Quantity,  they  perfume  the 
Air  to  a  confiderable  Diftance.  This  Sort  flowers  in  April , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July. 

Of  this  there  are  two  Varieties,  one  of  which  has  the 
fame  coloured  Flowers  with  this  here  enumerated  on  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Spike  but  they  are  larger,  and  have 
more  of  the  purple  Caft,  but  the  Flowers  on  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Spike  are  yellow,  and  have  a  very  grateful 
Odour.  The  Dutch  Gardeners  title  it  Dipcade  Mufcari. 
As  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  feminal  Variety  of  the 
the  third,  I  have  not  enumerated  it  as  diftinft.  Another 
Variety  of  this  with  very  large  yellow  Flowers  has  been 
lately  raifed  from  Seeds  in  Holland ,  which  the  Florifts 
there  fell  for  a  Guinea  a  Root.  - 

The  4th  Sort  hath  a  large  bulbous  Root,  from  which 
come  out  feveral  plain  Leaves,  a  Foot  long,  and  about 
half  an  Inch  broad  at  their  Bafe ;  they  are  fmooth,  and 
end  in  obtufe  Points.  The  Flower  Stalks  rife  near  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high;  they  are  naked  at  the  Bottom  for 
about  7  or  8  Inches,  above  which  the  Panicles  cf  Flow- 
ers  begin,  and  terminate  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  Hand 
on  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  more  than  an  Inch  long,  each 
fuftaining  3,  4  or  5  Flowers,  whofe  Petals  are  cut  into 
(lender  Filaments,  like  Hairs  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  blue 
Colour,  and  have  neither  Stamina  or  Germen,  fo  never 
produce  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  May  ;  after  the  Flowers  are 
paft,  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  decay  to  the  Root,  and  new 
ones  rife  the  following  Spring. 

The  $th  Sort  has  a  round  folid  bulbous  Root,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  purple  Skin.  The  Leaves  are  about  the 
fame  Length  with  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  nar- 

L  2  rower. 
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rower,  and  their  Borders  incurved,  fo  are  formed  Gut¬ 
ter  Fafhion.  The  Stalks  rife  about  a  Foot  high,  but  are 
flcnder,  fo  unlefs  they  are  fupported,  they  decline  toward 
the  Ground,  efpecially  when  the  Flowers  come  out ; 
thefe  have  2  or  3  long  narrow  Leaves,  at  about  3  Inches 
from  the  Ground,  but  are  naked  above  to  the  Panicle, 
which  is  much  fhorter  than  that  of  the  former  Sort,  but 
branches  out  wide  on  every  Side.  The  Petals  of  the 
Flower  are  cut  into  finer  Filaments,  which  turn  back, 
like  the  Curls  of  Hair;  thefe  have  neither  Stamina,  or 
Style,  fo  never  produce  Seeds  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  pur¬ 
ple  Colour,  and  appear  in  May  ;  in  July  the  Stalks  and 
Leaves  decay  to  the  Root ;  this  has  been  an  old  Inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  Englifi  Gardens,  but  from  whence  it  original¬ 
ly  came,  is  not  eafy  to  trace.  • 

The  6th  Sort  growrs  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds,  which  fucceeded  in 
the  Chelfea  Garden,  and  the  Plants  have  flowered  for 
feveral  Years  paft  ;  this  hath  a  fmatl,  white,  bulbous 
Root,  about  the  Size  of  a  Hazel  Nut,  from  which 
come  out  generally  but  two  (though  fometimes  when 
the  Roots  are  ftrong)  three  Leaves,  which  are  five  or  fix 
Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  ending  in  obtufe  Points ;  thefe  are  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  have  many  Spots,  or  Protubrances  on  their  upper 
Surface.  The  Flower  Stalk  rifes  between  them  to  the 
Height  of  6  or  7  Inches  ;  it  is  round,  fmooth,  and  nak¬ 
ed  for  3  Inches  high,  or  more,  and  is  terminated  by  a 
Spike  of  Flowers,  of  a  pale  Sulphur  Colour ;  thefe 
have  no  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  have  one  Petal,  of  an  irregu¬ 
lar  Figure,  and  cut  at  the  Top  into  fix  Parts.  The  Sta¬ 
mina  are  almoft  equal  with  the  Petal,  and  (land  round 
the  Style,  which  is  of  the  fame  Length.  The  Flowers 
appear  in  March ,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here. 

The  firft  five  Sorts  are  very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in 
the  open  Air,  and  require  the  fame  Culture  of  other 
hardy  bulbous  rooted  Flowers,  which  is  to  take  up  their 
Roots  every  fecond  or  third  Year,  to  feparate  their 
Bulbs,  for  as  fome  of  the  Sorts  multiply  fall:,  fo  when 
they  become  large  Bunches,  they  do  not  flower  fo  firong, 
as  when  they  are  Angle  ;  the  bell:  Time  to  take  them  out 
of  the  Ground,  is  loon  after  their  Stalks  and  Leaves  are 
decayed  ;  then  they  fhould  be  fpread  on  a  Mat,  in  a  dry 
fhady  Room  for  a  Fortnight  to  dry,  after  which  they 
may  be  kept  in  Boxes  like  other  bulbous  Roots,  till 
Michaelmas ,  when  they  may  be  planted  again  in  the 
Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  and  treated  as  the  com¬ 
mon  hardy  Kinds  of  Hyacinths. 

The  1  ft  Sort  fhould  not  be  admitted  into  the  Flower 
Garden,  becaufe  the  Roots  propagate  fo  faft,  as  to  be¬ 
come  a  troublefome  Weed  there. 

The  2d  Sort  has  but  little  Beauty,  fo  a  few  only 
fhould  be  allowed  a  Place  merely  for  Variety  ;  this  is  fo 
hardy,  as  to  thrive  in  any  Soil  or  Situation. 

The  3d  Sort  merits  a  Place  for  the  extreme  Sweet- 
nefs  of  its  Flowers,  but  efpecially  that  Variety  of  it  with 
yellow  Flowers,  called  Dipcade. 

The  4th  and  5  th  Sorts  may  alfo  be  allowed  a  Place  in 
the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  where  they  will 
add  to  the  Variety,  and  are  by  no  Means  to  be  defpifed. 

They  are  all  eafily  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  their 
Roots  fend  out  in  great  Plenty,  fo  there  is  little  Occafion 
for  fowing  their  Seeds,  unlefs  to  gain  new  Varieties. 
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The  6th  Sort  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air 
in  England ,  fo  the  Roots  muft  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots, 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  place'd  in  Autumn  under 
a  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be  protedted  from 
Froft,  but  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poffible  in 
mild  Weather  ;  for  when  they  are  placed  in  a  Green- 
houfe,  their  Leaves  are  drawn  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
Flower  Stalks  are  generally  weak,  fo  never  flower  fo  well 
as  when  they  have  Plenty  of  free  Air.  Thefe  Flowers 
will  continue  a  Month  where  they  are  net  drawn,  but 
decay  in  half  that  Time  in  a  Green  houfe. 

Thefe  Roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  July ,  when 
their  Stalks  and  Leaves  are  decayed,  and  placed  in  the 
open  Air  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  but  fhould  have  ve¬ 
ry  little  V/ ater  when  their  Leaves  are  decayed. 
MUSCIPULA.  See  Silene. 

MUSCOSE,  Moffy,  or  abounding  with  Mofs. 
MUSCOSITY,  Moffinefs. 

MUSCUS,  Mofs. 

Thefe,  though  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  only  Excref- 
cencies  produced  from  the  Earth,  Trees,  UV.  yet  are 
no  lefs  perfect  Plants  than  thofe  of  greater  Magnitude, 
having  Roots,  Branches,  Flowers,  and  Seeds,  but  yet 
cannot  he  propagated  from  the  latter  by  any  Art. 

The  Botanifts  diftinguifh  thefe  into  feveral  Genera, 
under  each  of  which  are  feveral  Species ;  but  as  they 
are  Plants  of  no  Ufe  or  Beauty,  it  would  be  to  no  Pur- 
pofe  to  enumerate  them  in  this  Place. 

Thefe  Plants  chiefly  flourifh  in  cold  Countries  in. 
the  Winter  Seafon,  and  are  many  Times  v£ry  injurious 
to  Fruit  Trees,  which  grow  on  cold  barren  Soils,  or 
where  they  are  fo  clofe  planted  as  to  exclude  the  free 
Accefs  of  Air.  The  only  Remedy  in  fuch  Cafes  is  to 
cut  down  Part  of  the  Trees,  and  plough  up  the  Ground 
between  thofe  left  remaining;  and  in  moift  Weather  in 
Spring  you  fhould,  with  an  Iron  Inftrument  made  a  little 
hollow,  the  better  to  furround  the  Branches  .of  the 
Trees,  ferape  off  the  Mofs,  carrying  it  off  the  Place  ; 
and  by  two  or  three  Times  thus  cleanfing  them,  together 
with  carefully  ftirring  the  Ground,  it  may  be  entirely 
deflroyed  ;  but  if  you  do  not  cut  down  Part  of  the  Trees, 
and  ftir  the  Ground  well,  the  rubbing  off  the  Mofs  will 
fignify  little ;  for  the  Caufe  not  being  removed,  the 
Effedi  will  not  ceafe,  for  the  Mofs  will  in  a  fliort  Time 
be  as  troublefome  as  ever. 

MUSHROOMS  are,  by  many  Perfons,  fuppofed  to 
be  produced  from  the  Putrefadtion  of  the  Dung,  Earth, 
Ur.  in  which  they  are  found  ;  but  notwithftanding  this 
Notion  is  generally  received  among  the  unthinking  Part 
of  Mankind,  yet  by  curious  Naturalifts,  they  are  efteern- 
ed  perfedt  Plants,  though  their  Flowers  and  Seeds  have 
not  as  yet,  been  perfectly  difeovered.  But  fince  they 
may,  and  are  annually  propagated  by  the  Gardeners 
near  London,  and  are  greatly  efteemed  by  mod  curious 
Palates,  I  ftiall  briefly  fet  down  the  Method  pradfifed  by 
thofe  who  cultivate  them  for  Sale. 

But  firft,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  Ihort  De- 
feription  of  the  true  eatable  Kind,  fince  there  are  feveral 
unwholefome  Sorts,  which  have  been  by  unlkilful  Perfons 
gathered  for  the  Table. 

The  true  Champignon,  or  Mufhroom,  appears  at 
firft  of  a  roundifh  Form,  like  a  Button  ;  the  upper  Part 
of  which,  as  alfo  the  Stalk,  is  very  white  ;  but  being 

opened. 
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opened,  the  under  Part  is  of  a  livid  Flefh  Colour  ;  but 
the  flefhy  Part,  when  broken,  is  very  white  ;  when 
thefe  are  fuffered  to  remain  undifturbed,  they  will  grow 
to  a  large  Size,  unfolding  themfelves  almoft  Flat,  and 
the  red  Part  underneath  will  change  to  a  dark  Colour. 

In  order  to  cultivate  them,  if  you  have  no  Beds  in 
your  own,  or  in  neighbouring  Gardens,  which  produce 
them,  you  fhould  look  abroad  in  rich  Paftures,  during 
the  Months  of  Augujl  and  September ,  until  you  find  them 
(that  being  the  Seafon  when  they  are  naturally  produced) ; 
then  you  fhould  open  the  Ground  about  the  Roots  of  the 
Mufhrooms  ;  where  you  will  find  the  Farth,  very  often, 
full  of  fmall  white  Knobs,  which  are  the  Offsets,  or 
young  Mufhrooms ;  thefe  fhould  be  carefully  gathered, 
preferving  them  in  Lumps  with  the  Earth  about  them : 
But  as  this  Spawn  cannot  be  found  in  the  Paflure,  except 
at  the  Seafon  when  the  Muflirooms  are  naturally  produ¬ 
ced,  you  may  probably  find  fome  in  old  Dunghills,  efpe- 
cially  where  there  has  been  much  ]  utter  amongfl  it,  and 
the  Wet  hath  not  penetrated  to  rot  it;  as  likewife,  by 
fearching  old  hot  Beds,  it  may  be  often  found  ;  for  this 
Spawn  has  the  Appearance  of  a  white  Mold,  (hoot¬ 
ing  out  in  long  Strings,  by  which  it  may  be  eafily  known, 
where-ever  it  is  met  with  :  Or  this  may  be  procured 
by  mixing  fome  long  Dung  from  the  Stable,  which 
has  not  been  thrown  on  a  Heap  to  ferment ;  which 
being  mixed  with  ftrong  Earth,  and  put  under  Cover 
to  prevent  Wet  getting  to  it,  the  more  the  Air  is  exclu¬ 
ded  from  it,  the  fooner  the  Spawm  will  appear  ;  but  this 
mufl  not  be  laid  fo  clofe  together  as  to  heat,  for  that 
will  deflroy  the  Spawn  :  In  about  two  Months  after, 
the  Spawn  will  appear,  efpecially  if  the  Heap  is  clofelv 
covered  with  old  Thatch,  or  fuch  Litter  as  hath  lain 
long  abroad,  fo  as  not  to  ferment,  then  the  Beds  may 
be  prepared  to  receive  the  Spawn  :  Thefe  Beds  fhould 
be  made  of  Dung,  in  which  there  is  good  Store  of 
Litter,  but  this  fhould  not  be  thrown  on  a  Heap  to  fer¬ 
ment  ;  that  Dung  which  hath  lain  fpread  abroad  for  a 
Months  or  longer,  is  beft  ;  thefe  Beds  fhould  be  made 
on  dry  Ground,  and  the  Dung  laid  upon  the  Surface; 
the  Width  of  thefe  Beds  at  Bottom  fhould  be  about  two 
Feet  and  a  Half  or  three  Feet,  the  Length  in  Proportion 
to  the  Quantity  of  Muflirooms  defired  ;  then  lay  the 
Dung  about  a  Foot  thick,  covering  it  about  four  Inches 
with  ftrong  Earth.  Upon  this  lay  more  Dung,  about 
ten  Inches  thick  ;  then  another  Layer  of  Earth,  ftill 
drawing  in  the  Sides  of  the  Bed,  fo  as  to  form  it  like 
the  Ridge  of  a  Houfe,  which  may  be  done  by  three  Lay¬ 
ers  of  Dung  and  as  piany  of  Earth.  When  the  Bed  is 
finifhed,  it  fhould  be  covered  with  Litter  or  old  Thatch, 
to  keep  out  Wet,  as  alfo  to  prevent  it’s  drying  ;  in  this 
Situation  it  may  remain  eight  or  ten  Days,  by  which 
Time  the  Bed  will  be  in  a  proper  Temperature  of 
Warmth  to  receive  the  Spawn  ;  for  their  fhould  be  only 
a  moderate  Warmth  in  it,  great  Heat  deftroying  the 
Spawn,  as  will  alfo  Wet ;  therefore  when  the  Spawn  is 
found,  it  fhould  always  be  kept  dry  until  it  is  ufed,  for  the 
drier  it  is,  the  better  it  will  take  in  the  Bed  ;  I  had  a  Par¬ 
cel  of  this  Spawn,  which  had  lain  near  the  Oven  of  a 
Stove  upward  of  four  Months,  and  was  become  fo  dry, 
that  I  defpaired  of  its  Succefs ;  but  I  have  never  yet  feen 
any  which  produced  fo  foon,  nor  in  fo  great  Quantity. 

The  Bed  being  in  a  proper  Temperature  for  the 
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Spawn,  the  Covering  of  Litter  fhould  be  taken  oft, 
and  the  Sides  of  the  Bed  fmoothed  ;  then  a  Covering 
of  light  rich  Earth,  about  an  Inch  thick,  fhould  be 
laid  all  over  the  Bed,  but  this  fhould  not  be  wet  ;  up¬ 
on  this  the  Spawn  fhould  be  thruft,  laying  the  Lumps 
two  or  three  Inches  afunder  ;  then  gently  cover  this  with 
the  fame  light  Earth,  above  half  an  Inch  thick,  and 
put  the  Covering  of  Litter  over  the  Bed,  laying  it  fo 
thick  as  to  keep  out  Wet,  and  prevent  the  Bed  from 
drying  :  When  thefe  Beds  are  made  in  the  Spring  or 
Autumn,  as  the  Weather  is  in  thofe  Seafons  temperate, 
the 'Spawn  will  then  take  much  fooner,  and  the  Mufh¬ 
rooms  will  appear  perhaps  in  a  Month  after  making  ; 
but  thofe  Beds  which  are  made  in  Summer,  when  the 
Seafon  is  hot,  or  in  Winter,  when  the  Weather  is  cold, 
are  much  longer  before  they  produce. 

The  great  Skill  in  managing  thefe  Beds  is,  that  of 
keeping  them  in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Moifture, 
never  fuffering  them  to  receive  too  much  Wet :  During 
the  Summer  Seafon,  the  Beds  may  be  uncovered  to  re¬ 
ceive  gentle  Showers  of  Rain  at  proper  Times  ;  and  in 
long  dry  Seafons  they  fhould  be  now  and  then  gently 
watered,  but  by  no  means  fuffer  much  Wet  to  come  to 
them  ;  during  the  Winter  Seafon  they  muft  be  kept  as 
dry  as  poflible,  and  fo  clofely  covered  as  to  keep  out 
Cold.  In  frofty  or  very  cold  Weather,  if  fome  warm 
Litter  cut  of  a  Dung  Heap  is  laid  on,  it  will  promote 
the  Growth  of  the  Mufhrooms  ;  this  muft  not  be  laid 
next  the  Bed,  but  a  Covering  of  dry  Litter  between  the 
Bed  and  this  warm  Litter;  as  often  as  the  Litter  is  found 
to  decay7,  it  fhould  be  renewed  with  frefh  ;  and  as  the 
Cold  increafes,  the  Covering  fhould  be  laid  fo  much 
thicker.  If  thefe  Things  are  obferved,  there  may  be 
Plenty  of  Mufhrooms  produced  all  the  Year  ;  and  thefe 
produced  in  Beds,  are  much  better  for  the  Table  than 
any  of  thofe  which  are  gathered  in  the  Fields. 

A  Bed  thus  managed,  if  the  Spawn  takes  kindly,  will 
continue  good  for  feveral  Months,  and  produce  great 
Quantities  of  Mufhrooms  ;  from  thefe  Beds  when  they 
are  deftroyed,  you  fhould  take  the  Spawn  for  a  frefh 
Supply,  which  may  be  laid  up  in  a  dry  Place  until  the 
proper  Seafon  of  ufing  it  ;  which  fhould  not  be  fooner 
than  five  or  fix  Weeks,  that  the  Spawn  may  have  Time 
to  dry  before  it  is  put  into  the  Bed,  otherwife  it  will  not 
fucceed  well. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  Beds  thus  made  do  not 
produce  any  Alufhrooms  till  they  have  lain  five  or  fix 
Months,  fo  that  thefe  Beds  fhould  not  be  deftroyed, 
though  they  fhould  not  at  firft  anfwer  Expectation  ;  for 
I  have  frequently  known  thefe  to  have  produced  great 
Quantities  of  Mufhrooms  afterward,  and  have  continued 
a  long  Time  in  Perfection. 

MUSTARD.  See  Sinapi. 

MYAGRUM.  Tourn.  lnji.  R.  H.  Z’\.  Tab.  99. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  7 1 3.  Gold  of  Pleafure. 

The  Chamfers  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  4  oblong, 
oval,  coloured  Leaves ,  which  fall  off.  The  Flower  hath 
4  roundiff  obtufe  Petals,  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs.  It 
hath  6  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petals,  Jour  oj  which 
are  a  little  longer,  terminated  by  fmgle  Summits.  In  the 
Center  is fituated  an  oval  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fender 
Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes 

a  turbinated , 
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a  turbinated  Heart-fhaped,  little  Pod,  having  two  Valves 
with  the  rigid  Style  on  the  Top,  inclojing  roundijb  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Myagrum  ftliculis  ovatis ,  pedunculatis  polyfper- 
tnis.  Hort.  Cliff.  328.  Myagrum  with  oval  Pods  having 
FootStalks,  and  inclofing  one  Seed.  This  is  the  Alyf- 
fon  fegetum  foliis  auriculatis  acutis.  Tourn.  In fl.  R.  PI. 
Corn  Madvvort  with  eared  acute-pointed  Leaves,  com¬ 
monly  called  Gold  of  Pleafure 

2.  Myagrum  ffliculis  cordatis pedunculatis  polyfper- 
mis,  foliis  denticulatis  cbtufts.  Myagrum  with  Heart- 
fhaped  Pods  (landing  on  Foot  Stalks,  having  many  Seeds 
and  indented  Leaves.  This  is  the  Alyffov  fegetum  foliis 
auriculatis  acutis  fruflu  majori.  Tourn.  Corn  Madwort, 
with  acute-eared  Leaves  and  a  larger  Fruit. 

3.  Myagrum  ftliculis  globofts  compreffis  pun£lato-ru- 
gofts.  Hort.  Cliff.  328.  Myagrum  with  globular,  com- 
prefled  fmall  Pods,  having  rough  Punctures.  'I  his  is 
the  Rapiffrum  arvenfe,  folio  auric  ulato  acuto.  ’Tourn.  In  ft. 
21 1.  Field  Charlock  with  an  acute-eared  Leaf. 

4.  Myagrum  ftliculis  biarticulatis  difpermis,  foliis 
extrorfum  ftnuatis  denticulatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  I  82.  Mya¬ 
grum  with  fhort  Pods,  having  two  Joints,  two  Seeds, 
and  outer  Leaves  finuated  and  indented.  This  is  the  Ra¬ 
piffrum  monofpermum.  C.  B.  P.  One  feeded  Charlock. 

5.  Myagrum  ftliculis  cordatis  fubfejfftlibus,  foliis  am¬ 
ple xicaulibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  182.  Myagrum  with  fmall 
Heart-fhaped  Pods  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  the 
Leaves  embracing  it.  This  is  the  Myagrum  monofper¬ 
mum  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  1 09.  Broad  leaved  Myagrum 
having  one  Seed  in  a  Pod. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Corn  Fields  in  the 
South  of  France  and  Italy  ;  I  have  alfo  found  it  growing 
in  the  Corn  in  E affhamffed  Park,  the  Seat  of  IViltiam 
Trumbull,  Efq;  but  it  is  not  common  in  this  Country.  It 
is  an  annual  Plant  with  an  upright  Stalk,  about  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high,  fending  out  2  or  4  Side  Branches  to¬ 
ward  the  Top,  which  grow  eredt  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and 
have  a  fungous  Pith  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  from  3  to  4 
Inches  long,  of  a  pale  or  yellowifh  green,  and  eared  at 
their  Bafe  ;  thofe  on  the  Stalks  diminilh  in  their  Size  ail 
the  Way  up,  and  are  entire,  and  almofl  embrace  the 
Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  (landing  on  Foot  Stalks  an 
Inch  long  ;  they  are  compofed  of  4  fmall  yellowifh 
Petals,  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  Capfules,  bordered  and  crowned  at  the  Top 
with  the  Style  of  the  Flower  ;  thefe  have  two  Cells, 
filled  with  red  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  is  alfo  annual,  and  differs  from  the 
firfl  in  having  a  taller  Stalk  ;  the  Leaves  are  much  lon¬ 
ger,  narrower,  and  regularly  indented  on  their  Edges, 
ending  in  obtufe  Points.  The  Flowers  are  larger,  but  of 
the  fame  Form  and  Colour  ;  the  Capfules  are  much  lar¬ 
ger,  and  fhaped  like  a  Heart.  Both  Sorts  flower  in  June 
and  July,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France  and 
Italy.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are 
five  or  fix  Inches  long  ;  they  are  hairy  and  fucculent ; 
their  Bafe  is  eared,  and  they  end  in  acute  Points.  The 
Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  they  are  brittle  and 
hairy,  branching  out  toward  the  Top  like  the  two  for¬ 
mer,  and  are  terminated  by  (hort  loofe  Spikes  of  fmall 
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pale  Flowers,  (ucceeded  by  fmall  rough,  roundifh  Cap^ 
F iiles,  comprefied  at  the  Top.  It  flowers  in  July,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  amongfl:  the  Corn,  in 
France  and  Germany.  This  is  alfo  annual,  the  lower 
Leaves  are  large,  jagged,  and  hairy  ;  the  Stalks  branch  out 
from  the  Bottom,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  about  4 
Inches  long  and  2  broad  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  unequally 
jagged.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  very  long  loofe 
Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
Pods  with  two  Joints,  each  including  on  roundifh  Seed. 
It  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  fmooth  Branching  Stalk  upward 
of  2  Feet  high  j  the  lower  Leaves  are  5  or  6  Inches  long, 
fmooth,  fucculent,  and  a  little  indented  ;  the  upper 
Leaves  almofl  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  long  loofe  Spikes,  which  are 
yellow  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
Heart-fhaped  comprefied  Pods,  divided  into  two  Cells 
by  a  longitudinal  Partition,  each  containing  one  round¬ 
ifh  Seed.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  Time. 

If  the  Seeds  of  all  thefe  Plants  are  permitted  to  fcatter 
in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  rife  without  Care  and 
only  require  to  be  thinned  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds. 
Thefe  autumnal  Plants  will  always  ripen  their  Seeds, 
whereas  thofe  fown  in  Spring  fometimes  fail. 
MYOSURUS,  Moufetail. 

This  Plant  is  very  near  akin  to  the  Ranunculus,  in 
which  Genus  it  is  ranged  by  fome  Botanifls  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  extremely  fmall,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  (len¬ 
der  Spikes  of  Seeds,  refembling  the  Tail  of  a  Moufe, 
from  whence  it  had  the  Name.  It  grows  wild  upon 
moifl  Grounds  in  divers  Parts  of  England ,  where  it  flow¬ 
ers  the  latter  End  of  April  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  a 
Month  after,  when  the  Plants  decay,  being  annual.  It 
is  never  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

MYRICA.  Lin.  Gen  Plant.  98  1 .  Gale.  Tourn.  Ad. 
Reg.  Scien.  1706.  The  Candlebury  Myrtle,  vulgo  ;  or 
Gale ,  or  Sweet  Willow  ;  by  fome  Myrtus  Brabant  tea, 
or  Dutch  Myrtle  ;  in  French,  Piment  Royal. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  male  Flowers  are  upon  different  Plants  Jrom  the  fe¬ 
male  ;  the  male  Flowers  are  produced  in  a  loofe  oblong  oval 
Katkin,  imbricated  on  every  Side ;  under  each  Scale  is  fftu- 
ated  one  Moon-fhaped  Flower,  having  no  Petal,  but  hath 
four  or  fix  Jhort  fender  Stamina ,  terminated  by  large  Twin 
Summits ,  whofe  Lobes  are  bifid.  The  female  Flowers  have 
neither  Petal  or  Stamiina ,  but  an  oval  Germen  fupporting 
two  fender  Styles,'  crowned  by  [ingle  Stigmas.  The  Germen 
becomes  a  Berry  with  one  Cell ,  incloffng  a  Jingle  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Myrica  foliis  lanceolatis  fubferratis  caule  fruti- 
cofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1024.  Myrica  with  Spear-fhaped 
fawed  Leaves  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Gale 
frutex  odoratus  feptentrionalium  J.  B.  Northern  fhrubby 
fweet  Gale,  fweet  Willow,  Dutch  Myrtle,  or  Gale. 

2.  Myrica  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis,  caule  fruti- 
cofo.  Myrica  with  entire  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a 
fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Myrtus  Brabantica  ffmilis 
Garolinienfts  baccifera ,  fruftu  racemofo  feffili  monopyreno 
Pluk.  1  hyt .  Carolina  Myrtle  like  that  of  the  Dutch ,  with 

Berries 
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Berries  growing  in  Bunches,  and  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  commonly  called  Candleberry  Myrtle. 

3.  Myrica  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis,  caule  fruticofd. 
Myrica  with  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  and  a  fhrubby 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Myrtus  Brabanticce  f mills  Carolinien- 
fs  bum ili or,  foliis  latioribus  &  magis  ferratis.  Catejb.  Car. 
Vol.  I.  p.  13.  Lower  Carolina  Myrtle  or  Candleberry 
Tree,  refembling  that  of  Brabant ,  having  broader  Leaves 
which  are  more  fawed. 

4.  Myrica  foliis  oblongis  alternatim  fmuatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  456.  Myrica  with  oblong  Leaves  alternately  finua- 
ated.  T  his  is  the  Gale  Mariana ,  Afplenii  folio.  Pet. 
Muf.  773.  Maryland  Gale  with  a  Spleenwort  Leaf. 

5.  Myrica  foliis  oblongis  oppofte  fmuatis  glabris. 
Myrica  with  oblong  fmooth  Leaves  oppofitely  finuated. 
This  is  the  Laurus  Africana  minor ,  ,  olio  quercus.  Hort. 
Amfl.  Smaller  African  Bay  with  an  Oak  Leaf. 

6.  Myrica  foliis  oblongis  oppflte  fmuatis  birfutis. 
Myrica  with  oblong  hairy  Leaves  oppofitely  finuated. 

7.  Myrica  foliis  fubcnrdatis  ferratis  feffilibus.  Hort. 
Cliff.  456.  Myrica  with  fawed  Leaves  which  are  almoft 
Heart-fhaped,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Gale  Capenfts ,  i  lie  is  cocci ferce  folio.  Pet.  Muf  774.  Gale 
from  the  Cape ,  with  a  Leaf  like  the  Kermes  Oak. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Bogs  in  England , 
particularly  in  the  northern  and  weftern  Countries,  alfo 
in  Windfor  Park,  and  near  Tunbridge  Wells.  This  ri- 
fes  with  many  fhrubby  Stalks  near  4  Feet  high,  which 
divide  into  feveral  {lender  Branches  garnifhed  with  ftiff 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long, 
and  half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  of  a 
light  yellowifh  green,  fmooth,  a  little  fawed  at  their 
Points,  and  emit  a  fragrant  Odour  when  bruifed  ;  they 
are  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches.  The  male  Flow¬ 
ers  or  Katkins,  are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  growing  on  feparate  Plants  from  the  female, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  Clufters  of  fmall  Berries,  each 
having  a  fingle  Seed.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Shrub  has  been  by  fome  Perfons 
gathered  and  ufed  for  Tea,  but  it  is  general'}’  fuppofed 
to  be  hurtful  to  the  Brain  ;  but  from  this  Ufe  of  it,  a 
learned  Phyfician  a  few  Years  fince,  wrote  a  Treatife 
to  prove  this  to  be  the  true  Tea,  in  which  he  has  only 
fhewn  his  Want  of  Knowledge  in  thefe  Things. 

It  grows  naturally  on  Bogs,  and  cannot  be  made  to 
thrive  on  dry  Land,  fo  is  fetdom  prefeived  in  Gardens. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  where 
the  Inhabitants  get  a  Sort  of  green  Wax  from  the  Ber- 
ries,  which  they  make  into  Candles.  The  Method  of 
colledling  and  preparing  this,  is  deferibed  ky  Mr.  Catejby, 
in  his  Hifory  of  Carolina. 

This  grows  naturally  on  Bogs  and  fwampy  Lands, 
where  it  rifes  with  many  ftrong  fhrubby  Stalks  7  or  8 
Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  Branches,  which  are 
garniftied  with  ftiff  Spear- fhaped  Leaves  near  3  Inches 
long,  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  fmooth 
and  entire,  having  fcarce  any  Foot  Stalks,  of  a  yellow- 
ifh  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  paler  on  their 
under,  {landing  alternately,  and  pretty  clofe  to  the  Branch¬ 
es  ;  thefe  have  a  very  grateful  Odour  when  bruifed. 
The  Katkins  come  out  upon  different  Plants  from  the 
Berries,  thefe  are  abou,t  an  Inch  long,  Handing  eredt. 
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’I  he  Female  Flowers  come  out  on  the  Side  of  the 
Branches  in  longifh  Bunches,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  roundifh  Berries,  covered  with  a  Sort  of  Meal. 
This  Shrub  delights  in  a  moift  foft  Soil,  and  lives  in  the 
open  Air  without  any  Prote&ion. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  this  doth 
not  rife  fo  high  as  the  former,  the  Branches  are  not  fo 
ftrong,  and  they  have  a  grayifh  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are 
fhorter,  broader,  and  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  but  in 
other  Refpe&s  is  like  the  fecond  Sort ;  the  Berries  of 
this  are  alfo  collected  for  the  lame  Purpofe. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  Ihould 
be  fown  in  Autumn,  and  then  the  Plants  will  come  up  the 
following  Spring  ;  but  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  till  Spring,  they  feldom  grow  till  the  Year  after. 
The  Plants  require  Water  in  dry  Weather,  and  fhould- 
be  fereened  from  Frofts  while  young,  but  when  they 
have  obtained  Strength,  they  will  refill  the  Cold  of  this 
Country  very  well. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Philadelphia,  from 
whence  the  Plants  have  been  brought  to  England ;  and 
thofe  planted  on  a  moift  Soil,  have  thriven  very  well  ; 
fome  of  thefe  creep  at  their  Roots  and  fend  up  Suckers 
plentifully,  as  in  their  native  Soil. 

This  rifes  with  {lender  grubby  Stalks  near  3  Feet 
high,  which  are  hairy,  and  divide  into  feveral  {lender 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  from  3  to  4  Inches 
long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad  ;  they  are  alternately  in¬ 
dented  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib,  and  have  a  great  Refem- 
blance  to  thofe  of  Spleenwort;  they  are  of  a  daik green,, 
hairy  on  the  under  Side,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The 
male  Flowers  or  Katkins,  come  out  on  the  Side  of  the 
Branches  between  the  Leaves,  thefe  are  oval  and  ftand 
ere&.  I  have  not  feen  any  of  thefe  Plants  in  Fruit,  fo 
can  give  no  Defcription  of  it. 

This  Sort  will  propagate  by  Suckers  fent  out  from  the 
Roots,  and  planted  in  a  loofe  moift  Soil  ;  it  endures  the 
Cold  as  well  as  the  two  former  Sorts. 

The  5  th  and  6th  Sorts  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  thefe  only  differ  in  one  having  very  fmooth 
Alining  Seeds,  and  thofe  of- the  other  are  hairy.  I  do 
not  know  if  they  are  different  Species,  but  I  received 
them  from  Holland  as  fuch,  and  the  Plants  ftill  retain 
their  Difference. 

This  rifes  with  fhrubby  {lender  Stalks  about  4  Feet 
high  ;  and  divide  into  fmaller  Branches,  which  in  one 
Sort  are  fmooth  and  in  the  other  are  hairy ;  thefe  are  clofe- 
ly  garnifhed  with  Leaves  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long, 
and  almoft  an  Inch  broad  ;  fome  having  two,  others 
three,  deep  Indentures  on  their  Sides,  which  areoppofite  ; 
in  one  Sort  they  are  fmooth  and  fhining,  and  in  the  other 
they  are  hairy  and  of  a  darker  green  ;  they  fit  clofe  to  the 
Branches,  and  end  in  obtufe  Points  which  are  indented  : 
Between  the  Leaves  come  out  fome  oval  Katkins  which 
dropoff,  fo  that  all  the  Plants  which  I  have  feen  have 
been  male,  therefore  I  can  give  no  Account  of  the  Fruit, 
Thefe  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,  but  are  too  ten¬ 
der  to  live  through  the  Winter  in  open  Air  in  England, 
muft'be  placed  in  the  Green  houfe.  As  thefe  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  here,  they  are  propagated  by  Layers,  but 
they  do  not  take  Root  very  freely,  fo  the  Plants  are  not 
very  common  in  Europe  at  prefent ;  ft>r  1  do  not  find 
the  Cuttings  of  thefe  Plants  will  take  Root,  having 
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made  feveral  Trials  of  them  in  all  the  different  Methods; 
nor  have  the  Dutch  Gardeners  had  better  Succefs,  fo  that 
the  Plants  are  as  fcarce  there  as  in  England. 

In  laying  the  Shoots,  that  Part  which  is  laid  fhould  be 
tongued  at  a  Joint,  as  praflifed  in  laying  Carnations  ; 
and  the  young  Shoots  only  fhould  be  chofen  for  this  Pur- 
pofe,  for  the  old  Branches  will  not  put  out  Roots.  Thefe 
Layers  are  often  two  Years  before  they  take  Root  enough 
to  tranfplant,  for  they  fhould  not  be  feparated  from  the 
old  Plants  till  they  have  made  good  Roots,  otherwife 
they  are  very  fubje£l  to  mifcarry. 

When  they  are  taken  from  the  old  Plants,  they  fhould 
be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  foft, 
rich,  loamy  Earth  ;  and  if  they  are  placed  under  a  com¬ 
mon  Frame,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Day,  it  will  forward  their  taking  new  Root  ; 
then  they  may  be  placed  in  a  fheltered  Situation  during 
the  Summer  and  in  Autumn  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  and  treated  as  other  Plants  from  the  fame  Coun¬ 
try.  The  beff;  Seafon  for  laying  the  Branches,  l  have 
obferved  to  be  in  July,  and  by  the  fame  Time  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Year,  they  have  been  fit  to  remove. 

The  7th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  good  Hope  ; 
this  hath  a  weak  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  5  or  6  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  long  (lender  Branches,  clofely 
garnifhed  their  whole  Length  with  fmall  Heart  fhaped 
Leaves,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and  are  (light¬ 
ly  indented  and  waved  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers 
come  out  between  the  Leaves  in  roundifh  Bunches  ; 
thefe  are  male  in  all  the  Plants  I  have  yet  fecn  ;  they  have 
an  uncertain  Number  of  Stamina,  and  are  included  in 
one  common  fcaly  Cover.  Thefe  Flowers  appear  in 
July ,  but  make  no  great  Appearance  ;  The  Leaves  of 
this  Sort  continue  all  the  Year. 

This  is  propagated,  aud  requires  the  fame  treatment 
as  the  two  former  Sorts,  and  is  as  difficult  to  increafe, 
fo  is  not  common  in  the  European  Gardens. 

JVIYRRHIS.  See  Chrerophyllum,  Scandix,  Sifon. 

MYRTUS.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  640.  7 ah.  409.  Lin . 
Gen.  Plant.  543.  Myrtle;  in  French,  Afyrte. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Viewer  is  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into 
five  acute  Points  at  the  Top ,  is  permanent,  and  fits  on  the 
Germen.  The  Flower  has  fve  large  oval  Petals  which  are 
injerted  in  the  Empalement ,  and  a  great  Number  of  fmall 
Stamina  which  are  alfo  inferted  in  the  Empalement,  termi¬ 
nated  by  fmall  Summits.  The  Germen  is  Jituated  under  the 
Flower ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  Berry 
with  three  Cells,  crowned  by  the  Empalement ,  each  Cell 
containing  one  or  two  K.dncy-Jhapcd  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  My  RTUsyi/;/V  ovatis,  pedunculis  hngioribus.  Myr¬ 
tle  with  oval  Leaves, '  and  longer  Foot-Stalks  to  the 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Myrtus  latifolia  Rornana.  C.  B.  P. 
468.  Broad  leaved  Roman  Myftle,  or  common  broad 
leaved  Myrtle. 

2.  Myrtus  foliis  lance  olatls  acuminatis.  Myrtle  with 
Spear-lhaped  acute  pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Myr¬ 
tus  latifolia  Belgtca.  C.  B.  P.  469.  Broad  leaved  Dutch 
Myrtle. 

3.  Myrtus  foliis  lanceolato-ovctis  acutis.  Myrtle 
with  Spear- (haped,  oval  acute-pointed  Leaves.  This 
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is  the  Myrtus  fylvefris ,  foliis  acutiffmis.  C.  B.  P.  469. 
Wild  Myrtle  with  very  acute-pointed  Leaves. 

4.  Myrtus  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  confertis.  Myrtle 
with  oval  Spear-lhaped  Leaves  growing  in  Clutters. 
This  is  the  Myrtus  latifolia  Bcetica  2  vel  foliis  laurinis , 
confertim  nafeentibus.  C.  B.  P.  469.  Second  broad  leaved 
Spanifi  Myrtle,  with  Bay  Leaves  growing  in  Clutters, 
commonly  called  Orange  Leaved  Myrtle. 

5.  Myrtus  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acutis,  ramis  erec- 
tioribus.  Myrtle  with  oval,  acute-pointed,  Spear-lhaped 
Leaves,  and  ere<5t  Branches.  This  is  the  Myrtus  com¬ 
munis  Itatica.  C.  B.  P.  468.  Common  Italian  Myrtle, 
called  upright  Myrtle. 

6.  Myrtus  foliis  ovatis,  baccis  rotundioribus.  Myr¬ 
tle  with  oval  Leaves  and  rounder  Berries.  This  is  the 
Myrtus  minor  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  469.  Common  fmaller 
Myrtle,  called  the  Box  leaved  Myrtle. 

7.  My  rtus  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  acuminatis.  Myr¬ 
tle  with  linear,  Spear-fhaped,  adute-pointed  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Myrtus  foliis  minimis  C?  mucronatis.  C.  B.  P. 
469.  Myrtle  with  the  (mailed:  (harp-pointed  Leaves, 
commonly  called  Rofemary  leaved  Myrtle. 

8.  Myrtus  pedunculis  mult  if  oris,  foliis  ovatis  fubpe- 
tioiatis.  Lin.  Sp.  P.  472.  Myrtle  with  many  Flowers  on 
each  FYot-Stalk,  and  oval  Leaves  having  (hort  Foot 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Myrtus  Zeylanica  odor  at  iff ma  •  baccis- 
niveis  monococcis.  H.  L.  434.  Sweet  fmelling  Myrtle  of 
Ceylon,  with  Snow  white  Berries  containing  one  Seed. 

9.  Myrtus  foliis  alternis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  186.  Myrtle 
with  alternate  Leaves. 

The  ift  Sort  is  the  common  broad  leaved  Myrtle, 
which  is  one  of  the  hardeft  Kinds  we  have.  The  Leaves 
are  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  Inch  broad,  of  a 
lucid  green,  (landing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  cOme  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  on  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks  :  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries 
of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  inclofing  3  or  4  hard  Kidney- 
fhaped  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguf,  and  the 
Berries  ripen  in  Winter.  This  Sort  is  byfome  called  the 
flowering  Myrtle,  becaufeit  generally  has  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Flowers,  and  thofe  are  larger  than  of  any  other  Sort. 

The  2d  Sort  has  Leaves  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the 
former,  and  are  more  pointed,  Handing  clofer  together 
on  the  Branches  ;  the  Mid-rib  on  the  under  Side  of  the 
Leaves  is  of  a  purple  Colour,  they  are  of  a  darker 
green,  and  fit  clofer  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are 
(mailer,  and  have  fhorter  Foot  Stalks  than  thofe  of  the 
firtt  Sort ;  this  flowers  a  little  later  in  the  Summer,  and 
ftldom  ripens  its  Berries  here. 

The  double  flowering  Myrtle  I  take  to  be  a  Variety 
of  this,  for  the  Leaves  and  Growth  of  the  Plant,  the 
Size  of  the  Flowers,  and  the  Time  of  flowering,  agree 
better  with  this  than  any  of  the  other  Sorts. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  are  much  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  fecond,  being  lefs  than  an  Inch  long,  and 
not  more  than  half  an  Inch  broad,  of  an  oval  Spear 
(hape,  ending  in  acute  Point3,  of  a  dull  green,  and  fet 
pretty  clofe  on  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  fmaller 
than  either  of  the  former,  and  come  out  from  the  Wings  " 
of  the  Leaves  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  the 
Berries  are  fmall  and  oval. 

The  4th  Sort  has  a  ttronger  Stalk  and  Branches 

than 
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than  either  of  the  former  Sorts,  arid  rifes  to  a  greater 
Height;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  Spear- fhaped,  and  are  placed 
in  Clufters  round  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are  of  a  dark  green 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  middling  Size,  and  come  out  Spa¬ 
ringly  from  between  the  Leaves ;  the  Berries  are  oval, 
and  Smaller  than  thoSe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  Seldom  ripen 
in  England.  The  Gardeners  call  this  the  Orange  leaved 
Myrtle,  and  Some,  the  Bay  leaved  Myrtle.  This  Sort  is 
not  So  hardy  as  the  termer. 

The  5th  Sort  is  the  common  Italian  Myrtle;  this 
hath  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points; 
the  Branches  grow  more  eredt  than  thoSe  of  either  of 
the  former  Sorts,  as  do  alfo  the  Leaves,  from  whence 
it  is  called  by  the  Gardeners  upright  Myrtle.  The 
Flowers  of  this  are  not  large,  and  the  Petals  are  marked 
with  purple  at  their  Points,  while  they  remain  clofed  ; 
the  Berries  are  Small,  oval,  and  of  a  purple  Colour. 
There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Berries,  in  which 
it  only  differs  from  this ;  and  I  believe  the  Nutmeg  Myr¬ 
tle  is  only  a  Variety  of  this,  for  I  have  raifed  Several  of  the 
Plants  from  Seed,  many  of  which  were  So  like  the  Italian 
Myrtle,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it. 

The  6th  Sort  is  commonly  calllcd  the  Box  leaved 
Myrtle  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  are  oval,  Small,  and  Sit 
cloSe  on  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  ending 
in  obtuSe  Points;  the  Branches  are  weak,  and  frequently 
hang  downward,  when  the  are  permitted  to  grow  without 
fhortening,  and  have  a  grayifh  Bark.  The  Flowers  are 
Small  and  come  late  in  the  Summer,  the  Berries  are  Small 
and  round. 

The  7  th  Sort  is  called  the  Rofemary  leaved  Mvrtleand 
by  Some  the  Thyme  leaved  Myrtle.  The  Branches  of  this 
grow  pretty  eredf  ;  the  Leaves  are  placed  cloSe  on  the 
Branches,  they  are  Small,  narrow,  and  end  in  acute  Points; 
they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  a  fragrant  Odour 
when  bruifed.  The  Flowers  of  this  are  fmall,  and  come 
late  in  the  Seafon,  and  are  but  Seldom  Succeeded  by  Ber¬ 
ries  here. 

There  are  Some  other  Varieties  of  thefe  Myrtles, 
which  are  propagated  in  the  Gardens  for  Sale  ;  but  as 
their  Difference  has  been  occafioned  by  Culture,  So  it 
would  be  multiplying  their  Titles  to  little  Purpofe.  ThoSe 
here  enumerated,  1  believe  to  be  really  diftin£t ;  for  I 
have  raifed  moll  of  them  from  Seeds,  and  have  not  found 
them  change  from  one  to  another,  though  there  has  been 
other  fmall  Variations  among  the  Plants. 

The  8th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon ;  this 
is  much  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former  Sorts,  fo  can¬ 
not  be  kept  through  the  Winter  in  England ,  without 
fome  artificial  Heat.  This  hath  a  ftrong  upright  Stalk, 
covered  with  a  fmooth  gray  Bark,  dividing  upward  into 
many  flender  ftiff  Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
oval  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  near  two 
Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad,  ending 
in  Points  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  very 
fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Ends 
of  the  Branches,  feveral  of  them  being  fuftalned  upon 
one  common  Foot  Stalk,  which  branches  out,  and  each 
Flower  Hands  on  a  very  (lender  diffin6t  Foot  Stalk;  they 
are  very  like  the  Flowers  of  Italian  Myrtle,  but  always 
appear  in  December  and  January,  and  are  never  fucceed- 
ed  by  Berries  here. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon , 
Vo u  II. 
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where  it  rifes  to  be  a  large  Tree  ;  but  I  doubt  of  this 
being  a  Myrtle,  for  by  the  dried  Sample  which  was  gi¬ 
ven  me  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Sberard,  it  feems  rather 
to  belong  to  the  Genus  of  Clove;  the  Flowers  growing 
in  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  like  the  Pimento, 
which  I  fuppofe  occafioned  Dr.  Linnaus  to  add  the  Sy- 
nonime  of  the  Pimento  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane  to  this 
Plant,  though  that  is  very  different  from  this;  for  the 
Leaves  of  the  Pimento  are  placed  oppofite  on  the  Branch¬ 
es,  whereas  thefe  are  alternate;  and  this  Error  has  not 
been  corre&ed  by  Brown  in  his  Hijlory  of  Jamaica, 
though  a  Tree  of  fuch  Confequence  as  this  is  to  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  that  Ifland,  one  fhould  have  imagined  could 
not  be  over  looked  by  one  who  propofed  to  write  a  natu- 
tural  Hiflory  of  that  Country. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  eight  Inches  long  and 
four  broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  in  obtufe  Points;  but 
thofe  of  the  Pimento  are  feldom  more  than  half  that 
Size,  and  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  of  the 
dried  Sample  in  my  Collection,  appear  to  be  all  male, 
which  gives  me  Reafon  to  believe  it  is  allied  to  the  Pi¬ 
mento,  which  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants; 
but  as  I  have  not  feen  any  of  the  frefh  Flowers  of  this 
Tree,  fo  I  cannot  be  pofltive,  whether  this  is  fo  or  not. 
The  Branches  of  this  Tree  come  out  irregularly,  and 
have  a  dark  brown  Bark ;  the  Leaves  are  placed  alternate¬ 
ly  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks;  thefe  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  Bay  Tree,  but  are  much  larger;  they  have  a  very 
flrong  Mid-rib,  and  feveral  Veins  which  come  out  from 
the  Mid-rib  alternately,  which  diverge  to  the  Edges  of 
the  Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Bundi¬ 
es  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  feveral  growing  upon  the 
fame  Foot  Stalk;  they  are  fmall,  and  have  feveral  Stami¬ 
na  in  each,  but  they  are  fo  clofed  together  in  the  dried 
Sample,  that  their  Number  cannot  be  counted  ;  the  dried 
Leaves  /fill  retain  their  Fragrancy  in  a  fmall  Degree, 
though  it  is  very  propable,  this  may  have  been  gathered 
more  than  fixty  Years. 

I  fhall  firft  treat  of  the  Method  of  cultivating  and 
propagating  the  common  Sorts  of  Myrtle,  as  they  all  re¬ 
quire  nearly  the  fame  Management  ;  and  fhall  afterward 
mention  that  of  thefe  two  Sorts  lafl  mentioned,  which 
require  a  different  Treatment;  but  as  the  Varieties  of 
the  common  Sorts  of  Myrtle,  are  cultivated  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Sale,  I  fhall  juft  mention  the  Titles  by  which 
they  are  known,  that  the  Curious  may  be  informed  how 
many  there  are  : 

Two  Sorts  of  Nutmeg  Myrtles,  one  with  a  broader 
Leaf  than  the  other. 

The  Bird's  Nejl  Myrtle,  the  Striped  Nutmeg  Myrtle, 
the  Striped  upright  Myrtle,  the  Striped  Rofemary  leaved 
Myrtle,  the  Striped  Box  leaved  Myrtle,  and  the  Striped 
broad  leaved  Myrtle. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  all  propagated  from  Cuttings, 
the  beft  Seafon  for  which  is  in  the  Beginning  of  Ju¬ 
ly,  when  you  fhould  make  Choice  of  the  ftraiteft  and 
moft  vigorous  young  Shoots,  which  fhould  be  about  fix 
or  eight  Inches  long;  and  the  Leaves  on  the  lower  Part 
muft  be  ftripped  off  about  two  or  three  Inches  high,  and 
the  Part  twifted  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Ground'; 
then  having  filled  a  Parcel  of  Pots  (in  Proportion  to  the 
Quantity  of  Cuttings  defigned)  with  light  rich  Earth,  you 
fhould  plant  the  Cuttings  therein,  at  about  two  Inches 
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tance  from  each  other,  obferving  to  clofe  the  Earth  fad 
about  them,  and  give  them  Tome  Water  to  fettle  it  to  the 
Cuttings ;  then  place  the  Pots  under  a  common  hot  Bed 
Frame,  plunging  them  into  fome  old  Dung,  or  banners 
Bark,  which  will  prevent  the  Earth  from  drying  too  fad; 
but  you  mufl  carefully  fhade  them  with  Mats  in  the 
Heat  ot  the  Day,  and  give  them  Air  in  Proportion  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Season,  not  forgetting  to  water  them 
every  two  or  three  Days,  as  you  find  the  Earth  in  the 
Pots  require  it.  With  this  Management,  in  about  fix 
V.  eeks,  the  Cuttings  will  be  rooted,  and  begin  to  fhoot, 
when  you  mud  inure  them  to  the  open  Air  by  Degrees, 
into  which  they  fhould  be  removed  towards  the  latter 
Ena  of  Augujl,  or  the  Beginning  of  September,  placing 
them  in  a  Situation,  where  they  may  be  flickered  from 
cold  Winds,  in  which  Place  they  may  remain  till  the 
Middle,  or  latter  End  of  Oflober,  when  the  Pots  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed  in  #  the 
cooled  Part  thereof,  that  they  may  have  Air  given  to 
them,  whenever  the  Weather  is  mild,  for  they  re¬ 
quire  only  to  be  protedled  from  fevere  Cold,  except  the 
Orange- leaved,  and  the  driped  Nutmeg  Myrtles,  which 
are  iomewhat  tenderer  than  the  red,  and  fhould  have  a 
warmer  Situation. 

During  the  Winter  Sea fon  they  mud  he  frequently, 
but  gently  watered  ;  and,  if  any  decayed  Leaves  appear, 
they  fhould  be  con.dantly  picked  off,  as  alfo  the  Pots  kept 
clear  from  Weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  grow,  will 
loon  overfpread  the  young  Plants,  and  dedroy  them. 

If  thefe  Pots  are  placed  under  a  common  hot  Bed 
Frame  :n  Winter,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from 
Frod,  and  have  the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  the  young 
Plants  will  fucceed  better  than  in  a  Green-houfe,  provided 
they  do  not  receive  too  much  Wet,  and  are  not  kept 
clofely  covered,  which  will  occafon  their  growing  moul¬ 
dy,  and  dropping  their  Leaves. 

The  Spring  following  thefe  Plants  diould  be  taken  out 
of  the  Pots  very  carefully,  preferving  a  Ball  of  Earth  to 
the  Roots  of  each  of  them,  and  every  one  fhould  be 
placed  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  rich  light 
Earth,  obferving  to  water  them  well  to  fettle  the  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  and  place  them  under  a  Frame  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  after,  which  they  fhould  be  inured  to 
the  open  Air,  and  in  May  they  mud  be  placed  abroad  for 
the  Summer,,  in  a  flickered  Situation,  where.  they  may 
be  defended  from  drong  Winds. 

During  the  Summer  Seafon  they  will  require  to  be 
plentifully  watered,  efpecially  being  in  fuch  fmall  Pots, 
which  in  that  Seafon  foon  dry  ;  therefore  obferve  to  place 
them  where  they  may  receive  the  Morning  Sun ;  for 
when  they  are.  too  much  expol'ed  to  the  Sun  in  the  Heat 
of  the  Day,  the  Moiflure  contained  in  the  Earth  of  thefe 
fmall  Pots  will  foon  be  exhaled,  and  the  Plants  greatly 
retarded  in  their  Growth  thereby. 

In  Augufi  following  examine  your  Pots,  to  fee  if  the 
•Roots  of  the  Plants  have  not  made  Way  out  through  the 
Hole  in  die  Bottom  of  the  Pots,  which  it  you  obferve, 
you.  mud  then  fhift  them  into  Pots  a  Size  larger,  filling 
them  up  with  the  like  rich  Earth,  and  obferve.  to  trim 
the  Roots  which  are  matted  to  the  Side  cf  the  Pots,  alfo 
to  loofen  the  Earth  from  the  Outfide  of  the  Ball  with 
your  Hands,  fome  of  which  fhould  be  taken  off,  that 
the  Roots  may  the  eafier  find  Paffage  into  the  freili  Earth  ; 
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then  water  them  well,  and  place  the  Pots  in  a  Situation 
where  they  may  be  defended  from  drong  Winds;  at  this 
Time  you  may  trim  the  Plants,  in  order  to  reduce  them 
to  a  regular  Figure;  and  if  they  are  inclinable  to  make 
crooked  Stems,  thrud  down  a  dender  drait  Stick  clofe 
by  them,  to  which  their  Stems  diould  be  fadened,  fo  as 
to  bring  them  upright. 

If  Care  be  taken  to  train  them  thus  while  they  are 
young,  the  Stems  afterward,  when  they  have  acquired 
Strength,  will  continue  drait  without  any  Support,  and 
their  Branches  may  be  pruned,  fo  as  to  form  either  Bails 
or  Pyramids,  w  hich  for  fuch  Plants  as  are  preferved  in  the 
Green-houfe,  and  require  to  be  kept  in  fmall  Compafs, 
is  the  bed  Method  to  have  them  handfome;  but  then 
thefe  dieered  Plants  will  not  produce  any  Flowers,  for 
which  Reafon  that  Sort  with  double  Flowers  diould  net 
be  clipped,  becaufe  the  chief  Beauty  of  that  confids  in 
its  Flowers;  but  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fuffer  a  Plant  or 
two  of  each  Kind  to  grow  rude,  for  the  Ufe  of  their 
Branches  in  Nofegays,  &c.  for  it  will  greatly  deface 
thofe  which  have  been  condantly  fheered  to  cut  off 
their  Branches. 

As  thefe  Plants  advance  in  Stature,  they  diould  annu¬ 
ally  be  removed  into  larger  Pots,  according  to  the  Size 
of  their  Roots,  but  you  mud  be  careful  not  to  put  them 
into  Pots  too  large,  which  will  caufe  them  to  ffioot 
weak,  and  many  Times  prove  the  Deftrufifion  of  them, 
therefore  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  former  Pots, 
the  Earth  about  iheij^Roots  fhould  be  pared  off,  and  that 
within  Side  the  Ball  mud  be  gently  loofened,  that  the 
Roots  may  not  be  too  clofely  confined ;  and  then  place 
them  into  the  fame  Pots  again,  provided  they  are  not 
too  fmall,  filling  up  the  Sides  and  Bottom  of  them  with 
frefh  rich  Earth,  and  giving  them  Plenty  of  Water  to 
fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots,  which  fhould  be  frequent¬ 
ly  repeated,  for  they  require  to  be  often  watered  both  in 
Winter  and  Summer,  but  in  hot  Weather  they  muff 
have  it  in  Plenty. 

The  bed  Time  for  fhifting  thefe  Plants  is  either  in 
April,  or  Augujl,  for  if  it  be  done  much  fooner  in  the 
Spring,  the  Plants  are  then  in  a  dow  growing  State,  and 
not  fo  able  to  flrike  out  fredi  Roots  again  very  foon,  and 
if  it  be  done  later  in  Autumn,  the  cold  Weather  coming 
on  will  prevent  their  taking  Root;  nor  is  it  advifeable  to- 
do  it  in  the  great  Heat  of  Summer,  becaufe  they  will 
require  to  be  very  often  watered,  alfo  to  be  placed  in, 
the  Shade,  otherwife  they,  will,  be  liable  to  droop  for  a 
confiderable  Time;  and  that  being  the  Seafon  when' 
thefe  Plants  are  placed,  among  ether  Exoticks,  to  adorn 
the  feveral  Parts  of  the.  Garden,  thefe  Plants,  being,  then 
fhifted,  could  not  be  expofed  until  they  have  taken 
Root  again,  which,  at  that  Time  (if  the  Seafon  be  hot 
and  dry.)  will  be  three  Weeks,  or  a  Month. 

In  Oflober,  when  the  Nights  begin  to  be  frofly,  re¬ 
move  the  Plants  into  the  Green  houfe,  but  if  the  Wea¬ 
ther  proves  favourable  (as  it.  often  happens,)  they  may 
remain  abroad  until  the  Beginning  of  November,  for  if 
they  are  carried  into  the  Green-houfe  too  loon,  and  the 
Autumn  fhould  prove  warm,  they  will  make  frefh  Shoots 
at.  that  Seafon,  which  will  be  weak,  and  often  grow 
mouldy  in  Winter,  if  the  Weather  is  lo  fevere  as  to  re¬ 
quire  the  Windows  to  be  kept  clofely  fhut,  whereby 
they  will  be  greatly  defaced;  for  which  Reafon  they 
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fhould  always  be  kept  as  long  abroad  as  the  Seafon  will 
permit,  and  removed  out  again  in  Spring,  before  they 
(hoot  out ;  and  during  the  Winter  Seafon  that  they  are  in 
the  Green-houfe,  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as 
poflible  when  the  Weather  is  mild. 

The  three  firll  mentioned  Sorts  I  have  feen  planted 
abroad  in  warm  Situations,  and  upon  a  dry  Soil,  where 
they  have  endured  the  Cold  of  our  Winters  for  feveral 
Years  very  well,  with  only  being  covered  in  very  hard 
Froffs  with  two  or  three  Mats,  and  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  about  their  Roots  covered  with  a  little  Mulch  to 
prevent  the  Froff  from  entering  the  Ground  ;  but  in 
Cornwall  and  Devonjhire,  where  the  Winters  are  more 
favourable  than  in  mod:  other  Parts  of  England,  there 
are  large  Hedges  of  Myrtle,  which  have  been  planted 
feveral  Years,  and  are  very  thriving  and  vigorous,  fome 
of  which  are  upward  of  fix  Feet  high,  and  I  believe,  if 
the  double  dowering  Kind  was  planted  abroad,  it  would  en¬ 
dure  the  Cold  as  well  as  any  of  the  other  Sorts,  it  being 
a  Native  of  the  foutherr.  Parts  of  France.  This,  and  the 
Orange-leaved  Kind,  are  the  mod:  difficult  to  take  Root 
from  Cuttings  ;  but  if  they  are  planted  toward  the  latter 
End  of  June ,  making  Choice  of  only  fuch  Shoots  as  are 
tender,  and  the  Pots  are  plunged  into  an  old  Bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark  which  has  loft  mod:  of  its  Heat,  and  the  Glaf- 
fes  (haded  every  Day,  they  will  take  Root  extremely 
well,  as  I  have  more  than  once  experienced.  The 
Orange-leaved  Sort,  and  thole  with  variegated  Leaves, 
are  tenderer  than  the  ordinary  Sorts,  and  fhould  be  houf- 
ed  a  little  fooner  in  Autumn,  and  placed  farther  from  the 
Windows  of  the  Green-houfe. 

The  8th  Sort  is  with  Difficulty  propagated,  which  oc- 
cafions  its  prefent  Scarcity,  for  as  it  does  not  produce  ripe 
Seeds  in  Europe,  it  can  only  be  increafed  by  Layers,  or 
Cuttings.  The  Layers  are  commonly  two  Years  before 
they  take  Root,  and  the'Cuttings  frequently  fail,  though 
the  latter  is  preferred,  when  performed  at  a  proper  Sea¬ 
fon,  and  in  a  right  Method  ;  the  bed:  Time  to  plant  the 
Cuttings  is  in  May ;  in  the  Choice  of  them,  it  fhould 
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APE  LLU  S.  See  Aconitum. 

NAPUS.  See  Braifica  and  Rapa. 

NAP/FA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  748.  hi  ah  a.  II.  L. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flo  wers  in  diJlinCi  Plants. 
The  male  Flowers  have  Pitcber-Jhapsd  Empalements  of  one 
Leaf,  which  are  permanent ,  and  cut  at  the  Pop  int^fivs 
Segments.  Phe  Flowers  have  5  oblong  Petals  connected  at 
thtjr  Bafe,  but  J'pread  op -a  and  divided  at  Pop  ;  they  have 
many  hairy  Stamina,  joined  at  the  Bottom  into  a  Sort  of 
cylindrical  Column ,  terminated  by  roundifh  compreffed Sum¬ 
mits.  Phe  hernviph <  odite  Flowers  have  the  like  Empale- 
tnent,  Petals,  and  Stamina,  as  the  male,  with  a  conical 
Germen,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style ,  divided  at  Pop  in¬ 
to  to  Parts,  crowned  by  / ingle  Stigmas.  1  he  Germen  turns 
to  an  oval  bruit,  inch  fed  in  the  EmpMemtnt,  divided  into 
10  Cells ,  each  containing  one  Kidney -Jbapcd  Seed. 
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be  the  Shoots  of  the  former  Year,  with  a  fmall  Piece  of 
the  two  Years  Wood  at  Bottom  ;  thefe  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  foft  loamy  Earth,  for  fmall 
Pots  are  to  be  preferred  to  large  ones  for  this  Purpcfe. 
and  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  and  if  the  Pots  are  each  covered  with 
fmall  Bell,  or  Hand  GlafTes,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  blowing 
Carnations,  to  exclude  the  Air,  it  will  be  of  great  Ser¬ 
vice  to  promote  the  Cuttings  putting  out  Roots,  though 
they  are  covered  with  the  Glades  of  the  hot  Bed  above 
them  ;  the  Cuttings  fhould  he  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  in 
the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  gently  refrefhed  with  Water, 
as  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  is  found  to  dry,  but  they  fhould 
by  no  Means  have  too  much  Wet  ;  thofe  Cuttings  which 
fucceed,  will  have  taken  Root  by  July,  when  they  fhould 
be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  it 
will  be  proper  to  remove  them  about  the  Middle  of  that 
Month,  to  (Lengthen  them  before  Winter;  but  it  will 
not  be  proper  to  tranfplant  the  Cuttings  till  Spring,  the 
Pots  mud:  be  removed  into  a  temperate  Stove  in  Autumn, 
and  during  Winter,  the  Cuttings  mud:  be  gently  refrefh~- 
ed  with  Water.  In  Spring,  they  fhould  be  carefully  ta¬ 
ken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light 
Earth  from  a  Kitchen  Garden,  and  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed,  to  forward  their  taking  frefh  Root;  then 
they  fhould  be  gradually  hardened,  and  in  July  placed  in 
the  open  Air,  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may 
remain  till  the  End  of  September,  and  then  be  removed 
into  the  Stove. 

This  Plant  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  England 
in  a  Green-houfe,  but  if  it  is  placed  in  a  moderate  De¬ 
gree  of  Warmth,  it  will  dower  well  in  Winter;  and  in 
July,  Augufl,  and  September,  the  Plants  fhould  be  placed 
abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situation. 

The  qth  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  requires  the 
fame  Treatment  as  t he  Pimento,  which  is  fully  exhibited 
under  the  Article  Caryopbyllus,  to  which  the  Reader  is 
defired  to  turn,  to  avoid  Repetition. 

MYRTUS  BRABANTICA.  See  Myriga. 
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The  Species  are 

1.  N  ap  ala  foliis  palmatis  fcabrls  acute  dent  at  is,  pedun- 
culis  racemofts.  Napcea  with  rough  Hand-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  are  acutely  indented,  and  branching  Foot  Stalks  to 
the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Abutilon  jolio  prof  unde  diJJ'eClo , 
pedunculis  rnultiforis  mas  &  feernina.  Ehret .  PiCl.  7 .  IP  3. 
Abutilon  with  a  deeply  divided  Leaf,  and  Foot  Stalks  ha¬ 
ving  many  Flowers,  which  are  both  male  and  female. 

2.  NapjEA  foliis  trilobatis,  lobis  acuminatis  in<t quain¬ 
ter  / erratis ,  pedunculis  nudis  trifloris.  Nnptea  with  Leaves 
having  three  acute-pointed  Lobes,  which  are  unequally 
fawed,  and  naked  Foot  Stalks  with  three  Flowers.  This 
is  the  Althaa  Ricini  folio  Virginiana.  H.  L.  Virginia 
Marfhmallow  with  a  Ricinus  Leaf. 

The  iff  Sort  has  perennial  Roots,  which  are  compo- 
fed  of  many  tlvck  flefhy  Fibres,  which  if r ike  deep  into 
the  Ground,  and  are  conne&ed  at  'Fop  into  a  large  Head, 
from  which  come  out  a  great'  Number  cf  IJaiid- fbap'ed 
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Leaves,  near  a  Foot  Diameter  each  Way ;  they  are 
rough,  hairy,  and  are  deeply  cut  into  6  or  7  Lobes,  ir¬ 
regularly  indented  on  their  Edges,  each  Lobe  having  a 
firong  Mid-rib,  which  all  meet  in  a  Center  at  the  Foot 
Stalk.  The  Foot  Stalks  are  large  and  long,  arifing  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  Root,  and  fpread  out  on  every  Side. 
The  Stalks  rife  7  or  8  Feet  high,  and  divide  into  fmaller 
Branches;  they  are  hairy,  and  garmfhed  at  each  Joint 
with  one  Leaf,  of  the  fame  Form  as  thofe  below,  but 
diminifh  in  their  Size  toward  the  Top,  where  they  fel- 
dom  have  more  than  three  Lobes,  which  are  divided  to 
the  Foot  Stalk  ;  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk, 
comes  out  from  the  Side  at  each  Joint,  a  long  Foot 
Stalk,  which  branches  out  toward  the  Top,  fuftaining  fe- 
veral  white  Flowers,  which  are  tubulous  at  Bottom, 
where  the  Segments  of  the  Petal  are  connedted,  but  they 
fpread  open  above,  and  are  divided  into  five  obtufe  Seg¬ 
ments  ;  in  the  Center  arifes  the  Column,  to  which  the 
Stamina  are  joined  at  their  Bafe,  but  fpread  open  above, 
and  in  the  hermaphrodite  Flowers  the  Style  is  connedled 
to  the  fame  Column.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are 
iucceeded  by  compreffed  orbicular  Fruit,  inclofed  in  the 
Empalcment,  and  divided  into  five  Cells,  each  contain¬ 
ing  a  Kidney-fhaped  Seed,  but  the  male  Plants  are  bar¬ 
ren.  It  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn, 
foon  after  which  the  Stalks  decay,  but  the  Roots  will 
live  many  Years. 

The  2 d  Sort  hath  alfo  a  perennial  Root,  which  fre¬ 
quently  creeps  in  the  Ground;  this  fends  up  fmooth 
Stalks,  which  rife  about  4  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  fmooth  Leaves,  placed  alternately,  Handing  on 
pretty  long  flender  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  deeply  cut  in¬ 
to  three  Lobes,  which  end  in  acute  Points,  and  are  irre¬ 
gularly  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of 
Stalk,  are  near  4  Inches  long,  and  near  as  much  in 
Breadth,  but  they  diminifh  gradually  toward  the  Top  of 
the  Stalk.  At  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaf  comes  out  the  Foot 
Stalk  of  the  Flower,  which  is  about  3  Inches  long,  di¬ 
viding  at  the  Top  into  3  fmaller,  each  fuftaining  one 
white  Flower  of  the  fame  Form  with  thofe  of  tire  firft 
Sort,  but  fmaller,  and  the  Column  of  Stamina  is  longer, 
their  Summits  Handing  out  beyond  the  Petal  ;  thefe 
Plants  have  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  on  diftindf, 
Plants,  as  the  former  Sort ;  Dr.  Linrueus  has  fuppofed 
the  Plants  were  all  with  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  but  I 
have  many  Years  had  the  malePlants  in  the  Chelfea  Garden. 

Both  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  other  Parts 
of  North  America ;  from  the  Bark  of  thefe  Plants  a  Sort 
of  Hemp,  might  be  procured,  which  many  of  the  mal- 
vaceous  Tribe  afford  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  Sorts  which 
grow  naturally  in  India ,  the  Fibres  of  the  Bark  are  fo 
fine,  as  to  fpin  into  very  fine  Threads,  of  which  there 
might  be  woven  very  fine  Cloth. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  if  fown  on 
a  Bed  of  common  Earth  in  Spring,  the  Plants  will  rife 
very  freely,  and  require  no  Care  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds  till  Autumn,  when  they  may  be  tranfplant- 
ed  into  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  they  delight 
in  a  rich  moifi  Soil,  in  which  they  will  grow  very  luxuri¬ 
antly,  fo  they  muH  be  allowed  Room.  The  2d  Sort  may 
be  propagated  by  its  creeping  Roots,  which  may  be  part¬ 
ed  in  Autumn  j  but  as  thefe  Plants  have  no  great  Beauty, 
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fo  one  or  two  of  each  Sort  in  a  Garden,  for  Variety, 
will  be  enough. 

NARCISSO  LEUCOIUM.  See  Galanthus. 
NARCISSUS,  Tourn.  In/I,  R.  H.  353.  Tab.  185. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  364.  [takes  its  Name  of  N upxot,  or 
Nxpxr),  a  Torpidnefs,  or  deep  Sleep,  becaufe  the  Smell  of 
this  Flower  is  faid  to  caufe  a  Heavinefsof  the  Head,  and 
a  Stupidity.]  The  Daffodil. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flowers  arc  included  in  an  oblong  compreffed  Spat  ha 
(or  Sheath)  which  opens  on  the  Side ,  and  withers.  The 
Flowers  have  a  cylindrical  Funnel  foaped  Empalement  of 
one  Leaf ,  which  is  fpread  open  at  the  Brim  ;  they  have  6 
oval  Petals  on  the  Outfde  of  the  Neftarium ,  which  are  in~ 
ferted  above  their  Bafe,  and  6  Awl-foaped  Stamina  fixed 
to  the  Tube  of  the  Neftarium,  terminated  by  oblong  Sum¬ 
mits ;  they  have  a  three-cornered,  roundifj,  obtufe  Ger¬ 
man,  fituated  below  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  long  fle ruler 
Style,  crowded  by  a  trifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
turns  to  an  obtufe ,  roundifh,  three-cornered  Cc/pfule ,  with 
3  Cells ,  filed  with  globular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Narcissus  fpathd  uniford,  neSlarii  limbo  campanu- 
lato  eredlo,  petalo  ce quale.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  Daffodil 
with  one  Flower  in  each  Sheath,  whofe  Nedlarium  is 
eredf,  Bell-fhaped,  and  equal  with  the  Petals.  This  is 
the  Narciffus  fylvefris  pallidus,  calyce  luteo.  C.  B.  P.  52. 
Pale  wild  Daffodil  with  a  yellow  Cup,  or  common  Eng- 
lijh  Daffodil. 

2.  'Narcissus  fpathd  uniford,  nedarii  limbo  rotato  . 
brevijfmo.  Hort.  Up.  74.  Daffodil  with  one  Flower  in  a 
Sheath,  and  a  very  fiiort  Wheel-fhaped  Nedtariurn.  This 
is  the  Narciffus  alius ,  circulo  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  48. 
White  Daffodil  with  a  purple  Circle  in  the  Middle. 

3.  Narcissus  fpathd  uniford,  nedlarii  limbo  campanu- 
lato  eredlo,  petalo  dimidio  breviorv.  Daffodil  with  one 
Flower  in  a  Sheath,  and  an  eredf  Bell-fhaped  Empale¬ 
ment,  half  the  Length  of  the  Petal.  This  is  the  Nar- 
ciffus  incomp ar abili s ,  fore  plena,  partim  flavo,  partimero- 
ceo.  H •  R •  Par.  Incomparable  Daffodil  with  a  double 
Flower,  partly  yellow,  and  partly  Saffron-coloured 

4.  Narcissus  fpathd  biford,  nedlario  campanulato 
brevifftmo,  floribus  nut  antibus.  Daffodil  with  two  Flowers 
in  a  Sheath,  a  fiiort  Bell-fhaped  Nedtariurn,  and  nodding 
Flowers.  Narciffus  medio  luteus  vulgaris.  Park.  Common 
Daffodil  with  a  yellow  Middle,  called  Primrofe  Peerlefs. 

5.  Narcissus  fpathd  uniford,  ncAario  campanulato 
brevijfmo,  petalis  reftexis.  Daffodil  with  one  Flower  in  a 
Sheath,  a  very  fliort  Bell-fhaped  Nedtariurn,  and  reflex¬ 
ed  Petals.  This  is  the  Narciffus  albus,  fo  ils  reflexis, 
calyce  brevi  aureof  H.  R.  Par.  Daffodil  with  white' 
Flowers,  reflexed  Petals,  and  a  fiiort  golden  Cup. 

6.  Narcissus  fpathd  uni  for  a,  neftario  turbinato  maxi- 
mo,  genitalibus  declinatis.  Lin.  Sp.  P.  289.  Daffodil  with 
one  Flower  in  a  Sheath,  a  very  large  turbinated  Nedtari- 
ura,  and  declined  Stamina.  This  is  the  Pfeudonarciflus 
juncifolius  2  flavo  fore.  Cluf.  Hif.  166.  Second  Rufh- 
leaved  Ballard  Daffodil  with  a  yellow  Flower,  common¬ 
ly  called,  The  Hoop  Petticoat  Narciffus. 

7.  Narcissus  fpathd  uniford,  neAarlo  brevijfmo,  fex- 
partito.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  290.  Daffodil  with  one  Flower 
in  a  Sheath,  having  a  very  fiiort  Nedtariurn  cut  into  fix 

Parts. 
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Parts.  This  is  the  Narciffus  aututnnalis  minor.  Cluf 
Hifp.  251.  Smaller  autumnal  Daffodil. 

8.  Narcissus  fpatba  nmltiflord ,  nedlario  campanu- 
lato,  foliis  plants  Hurt  Upfal.  74.  Daffodil  with  many 
Flowers  in  a  Sheath,  a  Bell-fhaped  Nedtarium,  and  plain 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Narciffus  luteus  polyanthos  Lv.ftta- 
nicus.  C.  B.  P.  50.  Yellow  Portugal  Daffodil  with  ma¬ 
ny  Flowers,  commonly  called,  Polyanthus  Narciffus. 

9.  Narcissus  fpatba  multiflora,  nedlario  campanulato 
brevi,  foliis  fubulatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  75.  Daffodil  with 
many  flowers  in  a  Sheath,  a  fhort  Bell-fhaped  Nedtari- 
um,  and  Awl-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Narciffus 
iuncifoltus  luteus  minor .  C.  B.  P.  51.  Smaller  yellow 
Rufh-leaved  Daffodil,  called  Jonquil. 

The  Sorts  here  enumerated,  are  all  the  real  Species 
which  I  have  met  with  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  though 
there  is  a  great  Variety  of  each  Spectes,  which  differ 
fo  much  from  one  another,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult 
to  al'certain  the  Species  to  which  they  belong ;  in  order 
to  find  out,  as  well  as  I  could,  from  what  Species  many 
of  thofe  Varieties  have  been  raifed,  I  endeavoured  to  de¬ 
generate  as  many  of  the  double  flowering,  and  others  of 
the  bell;  Kinds,  fo  far  as  I  could,  by  which  I  have  obferv¬ 
ed  their  feveral  Changes,  and  fhall  here  mention,  under 
each  Species,  the  Varieties  I  have  obferved 

The  iff  Sort  is  the  common  Englifh  Daffodil,  .which 
grows  naturally  by  the  Borders  of  Woods,  and  Fields  in 
many  Parts  of  England ;  this  hath  a  large  bulbous  Root, 
from  which  come  out  5  or  6  flat  Leaves  about  a  Foot 
long,  and  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  grayifh  Colour,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  hollowed  in  the  Middle,  like  the  Keel  of  a  Boat. 
The  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  having  two  fharp 
longitudinal  Angles;  at  the  Top  comes  out  a  Angle 
Flower,  inclofed  in  a  thin  Spatha  (or  Sheath,)  which  is 
torn  open  on  one  Side,  to  make  way  for  the  Flower  to 
come  out,  and  then  withers  and  remains  on  the  H  op  of 
the  Stalk.  The  Flower  is  of  one  Petal,  or  Leaf,  being 
connected  at  the  Bafe,  but  is  cut  into  6  Parts  almoff  to 
the  Bottom,  which  expand  ;  in  the  Middle  of  this  is  fitu- 
ated  a  Bell-fhaped  Nedfarium,  called  by  Gardeners  a 
Clip,  which  is  equal  in  Length  to  the  Petal,  and  Hands 
eredt.  The  Flower  nods  on  one  Side  the  Stalk.  The 
Petal  is  of  a  pale  Brimlfone  Colour,  and  the  Nedfarium 
yellow.  It  flowers  the  Beginning  of'  April,  and  alter 
the  Flowers  are  part,  the  Germen  turns  to  a  roundifh 
Capfule,  with  3  Cells  filled  with  roundifh  black  Seeds, 
which  ripen  in  July.  This  Sort  propagates  very  fall  by 
Offsets  from  the  Root. 

The  Varieties  of  this  are, 

One  with  white  Petals,  and  a  pale  yellow  Cup. 

One  with  yellow  Petals,  and  a  golden  Cup. 

The  common  double  yellow  Daffodil. 

Another  double  Daffodil  with  three  or  four  Cups  with¬ 
in  each  other. 

And  I  believe,  John  TradefcanFs  Daffodil,  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  Species. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
and  in  Italy ;  this  has  a  fmaller  and  rounder  bulbous 
Root  than  the  former.  The  Leaves  are  longer,  nar¬ 
rower,  and  flatter  than  thofe  of  that  Sort.  The  Stalks 
do  not  rife  higher  than  the  Leaves,  which  are  of  a  gray 
Colour;  at  the  'I  op  of  the  Stalk  comes  out  one  Flower 
from  the  Sheath,  which  nods  on  one  Side.  The  Petal  of 
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this  is  cut  into  fix  Segments,  which  are  rounded  at  their 
Points;  they  are  of  a  Snow  white,  and  fpread  open  flat. 
In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  very  fhort  Nedfarium,  or  Cup, 
which  is  fringed  on  the  Border  with  a  bright  purple  Cir¬ 
cle.  1  he  Flowers  have  an  agreeable  Odour.  This  flow¬ 
ers  in  May,  but  feldom  produces  Seeds,  however  it  en- 
creafes  faff  enough  by  Offsets. 

I  he  double  white  Narcifjus  is  the  only  Variety  of  this 
which  I  have  obferved,  though  there  are  mentioned  in 
fome  Books  feveral  other. 

I  he  3d  Sort  grow's  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal , 
from  whence  I  received  the  Roots.  The  Bulbs  of  this 
Sort  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  find.  The  Leaves  are 
longer,  of  a  darker  green,  and  the  Flower  Stalks  rife  high¬ 
er.  The  Segments  of  the  Petal  are  rounder,  and  fpread 
open,  flatter  than  thofe  of  the  firfl  Sort.  The  Nedfarium, 
or  Cup,  in  the  Middle  is  about  half  the  Length  of  the 
Petal,  and  is  edged  with  a  Gold- coloured  Fringe.  It 
flowers  in  April,  but  feldom  produces  Seeds  here.  This 
Sort  (ports  and  varies  more  than  any  of  the  other  :  The 
following  Variations  I  have  traced  in  the  fame  Roots. 

The  Roots  of  thefe,  the  firfl:  Year,  produced  very 
double  Flowers,  of  the  Sort  commonly  called’the  Incom¬ 
parable  Daffodil.  The  fix  outer  Segments  of  the  Petal 
were  longer  than  either  of  the  others,  and  white  ;  the 
Middle  was  very  full  of  fhorter  Petals,  fome  of  w'hich 
were  white,  others  yellow,  and  colledted  into  a  globular 
Figure  :  Some  of  thefe  Roots,-  the  following  Year,  pro¬ 
duced  Flowers  lefs  double  than  before,  with  no  white 
Petals,,  but  the  larger  Petals  were  of  a  Sulphur  Colour, 
and  the  others  yellow ;  from  this  they  afterward  degenera¬ 
ted  to  half  double  Flowers,  and  at  laft  to  fingle  Flowers, 
with  a  Cup  half  the  Length  of  the  Petal,  in  which 
Manner  they  have  continued  to  flower  many  Years  ; 
fo  we  may  conclude,  that  thofe  Varieties  were  firfl  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Seeds  of  this  fingle  Flower. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  in  Italy,  and  has  been  found  growing  in  the  Fields 
in  fome  Parts  of  England,  probably  from  fome  Roots- 
which  have  been  thrown  out  of  Gardens  with  Rubbifh. 
The  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the 
firfl,  and  are  rounder  ;  the  Leaves  are  long,  of  a  gray 
Colour,  and  fmoother  than  thofe  of  the  firfl  ;  the  Flow¬ 
er  Stalks  are  of  the  fame  Length  with  the  Leaves,  and 
have  commonly  but  one  Flower  in  a  Sheath,  but  fome- 
times  when  the  Roots  are  firong,  they  have  two.  The 
Flower  nods  downward,  the  Segments  of  the  Petal 
are  a  little  waved  on  their  Edges,  the  Nedfarium  or  Cup 
is  fhort,  and  bordered  with  yellow  :  It  flowers  in  May, . 
but  as  the  Scent  is  not  very  agreeable,  nor  they  very 
beautiful,  fo  they  are  leldom  cultivated  in  Gardens, . 
fince  finer  Sorts  have  been  plenty.  I  believe  there  is  no  • 
Variety  of  this,  for  I  could  never  obferve  any  Va¬ 
riation  in  their  Flowers. 

The  5th  Sort  has  fome  Refemblance  of  the  4th,  but 
the  Flowers  are  whiter ;  the  Segments  of  the  Petal  are 
reflexed,  and  the  Border  of  the  Nedfarium  or  Cup,  of  a 
Golden  yellow  :  this  has  fome  affinity  to  the  2d  Sort. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Roots.  T  he  Bulbs  of  this  are 
fmall,  the  Leaves  very  narrow,  having  fome  Refemblance 
to  thofe  of  the  Rufli,  but  are  a  little  comprefTed,  and 
have  a  longitudinal  Furrow  on  one  Side;  thefe  are  fel¬ 
dom 
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(turn  more  than  8  or  9  Inches  long.  The  Flower  Stalk 
is  {lender,  taper,  and  about  fix  Inches  long,  fuftaining 
at  the  Top  one  Flower,  which  is  at  fir  ft  inclofed  in  a 
Sheath  ;  the  Petal  is  fcarce  half  an  Inch  long,  and  is  cut 
into  fix  acute  Segments  ;  the  Nefitarium  or  Cup  is  more 
than  two  Inches  long,  very  broad  at  the  Brim,  leflening 
gradually  to  the  Bafe,  being  fomewhat  formed  like  the 
Ladys  Hoop  Petticoats,  from  whence  the  Flower  is  fo 
called.  It  flowers  in  April,  but  does  not  produce  Seeds 
here.  There  are  no  Varieties  of  this  Sort. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  hath  a 
fmall  bulbous  Root;  the  Leaves  are  but  few  in  Number, 
and  narrow;  the  Stalk  is  Jointed,  and  rifes  about  9  In¬ 
ches,  fuftaining  at  the  Top  one  Flower,  which  at  firft 
is  inclofed  in  the  Sheath  ;  the  Flower  is  white  and  cut  in¬ 
to  fix  narrow  Segments  ;  the  Nedtarium  (or  Cup)  is 
yellow.  It  flowers  late  in  Autumn,  and  the  Roots  are 
tender,  fo  are  often  killed  by  hard  Frofts  in  England , 
which  renders  it  fcarce  here. 

The  8th  Sot  t  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ,  and  in  the 
Ifiands  cf  the  Archipelago  ;  of  this  there  is  a  greater  Va¬ 
riety  than  of  all  the  other  Species,  for  as  the  Flowers 
are  very  ornamental,  and  come  early  in  the  Spring,  the 
F  lor  ills  in  Holland ,  Flanders,  and  Fiance,  have  taken 
great  Pains  in  cultivating  and  improving  them;  fo  that 
at  prefent  the  Catalogues  printed  by  the  Dutch  Florifts, 
contain  more  than  four  fcore  Varieties,  the  principal  of 
which  are  thefe  hereafter  mentioned. 

Thefe  have  yellow  Petals,  with  Orange,  yellow,  oV 
Sulphur  coloured  Cups,  or  Nedlariums. 


The  Great  Algiers. 
The  Ladies  Nofegay. 
The  Greater  Bell. 
The  Golden  Royal. 
The  Golden  Scepter. 
The  ’Triumphant . 


The  Mojl  Beautiful. 
The  Golden  Star. 

I  he  Mignon. 

The  Zcy lander. 

T  he  Madoufe. 

I  he  Golden  Sun. 


The  following  have  white  Petals,  with  yellow  or  Sul¬ 
phur  coloured  Cups  or  Nettariums. 


The  Grand  Duke. 

The  Triumphant  Nofegay. 
The  New  Dorothy. 

The  Pajfe  Bozelman. 

The  Superb. 


The  Greater  Bozelman. 
The  Czc/t  ina. 

The  Grand  Monarque. 
The  Czar  of  Mufcovy. 
The  Surpajfante. 


There  are  fome  with  white  Petals  and  white  Cups, 
but  thefe  are  not  fo  much  efteemed  as  the  others, 
though  there  are  2  or  3  Varieties  with  large  Bunches 
of  fmall  white  Flowers,  which  have  a  very  agreeable 
Odour,  fo  are  as  valuable,  and  are  later  in  flower  than 
mod  of  the  other  Sorts.  There  is  alfo  one  with  very 
double  Flowers,  whofe  outer  Petals  are  white,  and 
thofe  in  the  Middle  are  fome  white  and  others  of  an 
Orange  Colour,  which  have  a  very  agreeable  Scent,  and 
is  the  earlieft  in  flowering;  it  is  generally  called  the  Cy¬ 
prus  Narcijfus,  and  feems  to  be  a  diflindt  Species  from 
the  others.  This,  like  mod  other  double  Flowers,  ne¬ 
ver  pioduces  any  Seeds,  fo  is  only  propagated  by  Offset?, 
and  is  the  moil  beautiful  of  all  the  Narcijfus,  when 
blown  on  Glaffes  cf  Water  in  a  Room  ;  but  when  it  is 
planted  in  the  Ground,  if  the  Bed  is  not  covered  with 
Matts  in  frofly  Weather,  to  prevent  their  flower  Buds 
from  being  deftroyed,  they  feldom  flower;  for  the  Leaves 
begin  to  fhoot  early  in  the  Autumn,  and  the  Flower  Buds 
appear  about  Cbrijimas,  which  are  tender,  fo  that  if  hard 


Froft  happens  when  they  are  coming  out  of  the  Ground, 
it  generally  kills  them  ;  hut  if  they  are  properly  fereened 
from  Froft,  they  will  flower  in  February,  and  in  mild 
Seafons  often  in  January. 

The  9th  Sort  is  the  Jonquil,  a  Flower  fo  well  known 
as  to  need  no  Defcription  ;  of  this  there  is  the  great  and 
fmall  Jonquil  with  Angle  and  double  Flowers,  and  the 
common  Sort  with  double  Flowers,  which  is  mod 
efteemed. 

I  fhall  firft  treat  of  the  Method  for  railing  the  fine  Sorts 
of  Polyanthus  Narcijfus  from  Seeds,  which  is  the  Way 
to  obtain  new  Varieties. 

The  not  pradlifing  this  has  occafioned  our  fending 
Abroad  annually  for  great  Quantities  of  Flower  Roots, 
which  have  been  kept  up  to  a  high  Price,  on  Account  of 
the  great  Demand  for  them  in  England ;  whereas  if  we 
were  as  induftrious  to  propagate  them  us  our  Neighbours, 
we  might  foon  vie  with  them,  if  not  outdo  them,  in 
mod  Sorts  of  Flowers  ;  as  may  be  leen,  by  the  vaft  Va¬ 
riety  of  Carnations,  Auriculas,  Ranuncuias,  &c.  which 
have  been  produced  from  Seeds  in  England,  and  exceed 
moft  of  thofe  Kinds  in  any  Part  of  Europe. 

You  mult  be  very  careful  in  faving  your  Seeds,  to 
gather  none  but  from  fuch  Flowers  as  have  good  Proper¬ 
ties,  and  particularly  from  fuch  only  as  have  many  Flow¬ 
ers  on  a  Stalk,  that  flower  tall,  and  have  beautiful  Cups 
to  their  Flowers,  from  fuch  you  may  expedt  to  have  good 
Flowers  produced  ;  but  if  you  low  ordinary  Seed,  it  is 
only  putting  yourfelf  to  Trouble  and  Expence  to  no  Pur- 
pole,  fince  from  fuch  Seeds  there  can  be  no  Hopes  of 
procuring  any  valuable  Flowers. 

Having  provided  yourfelf  with  good  Seeds,  procure 
fome  llial low  Cafes  or  flat  Pans,  made  on  Purpofe  for 
raifing  Seedlings,  which  fhould  have  Holes  in  their  Bot¬ 
toms,  to  let  the  Moifture  pals  off;  thefe  mull  be  filled 
with  fiefh  light  fandy  Earth  about  the  Beginning  of  Au- 
gufl  (this  being  the  Seafon  tor  fowing  the  Seeds  of  moft 
bulbous  rooted  Flowers)  ;  the  Earth  in  thefe  mull  be 
leveled  very  even  ;  then  fow  the  Seeds  pretty  thick,  co¬ 
vering  them  over  with  fine  fitted  light  Earth  about  half 
an  Inch  thick,  and  place  the  Cafes  or  Pans  in  a  Situation 
where  they  may  have  only  the  Morning  Sun  tili  about 
ten  o’Clock,  where  they  fhould  remain  until  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  Oftober,  when  they  mull  be  removed  into  a 
warmer  Situation,  placing  them  upon  Bricks,  that  the 
Air  may  freely  pafs  under  the  Cafes,  which  will  preferve 
them  from  being  too  moift. 

They  fhould  alfo  be  expofed  to  the  full  Sun,  but  fereen¬ 
ed  from  the  North  and  Eaft  Winds;  and  if  the  Froft 
fhould  be  fevere  they  mull  be  covered,  otherwife  they 
will  be  in  Danger  of  being  deftroyed  ;  in  this  Situation 
they  may  remain  until  the  Beginning  of  April ,  by  which 
Time  the  Plants  will  be  up,  when  you  mull  carefully 
clear  them  from  Weeds  ;  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry, 
they  mull  be  frequently  watered  :  The  Cafes  fhculd  now 
be  removed  into  a  fhady  Pofition,  or  fhaded  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Day,  for  the  Fleat  of  the  Noon  Day  Sun  will 
be  too  great  for  the  young  Plants. 

The  latter  End  of  June,  when  the  Leaves  are  decay¬ 
ed,  take  off  the  upper  Surface  of  the  Earth  in  the  Cafes 
(which  by  that  d  ime  will  have  contradled  a  MoiTinefs, 
and,  if  fuffered  to  remain,  will  greatly  injure  the  young 
Roots,  obferving  not  to  take  it  fo  deep  as  to  touch  the 
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Roots;  then  fift  Tome  frefh  light  Earth  over  the  Surface, 
about  half  an  Inch  thick,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthen 
the  Roots;  the  fame  fhould  be  repeated  in  Ofiober,  when 
the  Cafes  are  moved  again  into  the  Sun. 

During  the  Summer  Seafon,  if  the  Weather  fhould 
prove  very  wet,  and  the  Earth  in  the  Cafe  appear  very 
moift,  you  mull:  remove  them  into  the  Sun  till  the  Earth 
be  dry  again  ;  for  if  the  Roots  receive  much  Wet,  du¬ 
ring  the  Time  they  are  ura6tive,  it  very  often  rots  them ; 
therefore  you  muff  never  give  them  any  Water  after  their 
Leaves  are  decayed,  but  only  place  them  in  the  Shade, 
as  before  directed. 

Thus  you  fhould  manage  them  the  two  firft  Seafons, 
till  their  Leaves  are  decayed  the  fecond  Summer  after 
fowing,  then  carefully  take  up  the  Roots ;  which  may  be 
done  by  fitting  the  Earth  in  the  Cafes  through  a  fine  Sieve, 
whereby  the  Roots  will  be  eafily  feparated  from  the 
Earth  ;  then  having  prepared  a  Led  or  two  of  good  frefh 
light  Earth,  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  Roots, 
•  plant  them  therein,  at  about  three  Inches  Diftance  every 
W ay,  and  3  Inches  deep  in  the  Ground. 

Thefe  Beds  fhould  be  raifed  above  the  Level  of  the 
Ground,  in  Proportion  to  the  Moiflure  of  the  Soil,  which 
if  dry,  three  Inches  will  be  enough  ;  but  if  it  he  wet, 
they  mud  be  raifed  fix  or  eight  Inches  high,  and  laid  a 
tittle  rounding,  to  fhoot  off  the  Wet. 

If  thefe  Beds  are  made  in  July,  which  is  the  heft 
Time  to  tranfplant  the  Roots,  the  Weeds  will  foon  ap¬ 
pear  very  thick  ;  therefore  you  fhould  gently  hoc  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground  to  deftroy  them,  being  very  careful 
not  to  cut  fo  deep  as  to  touch  any  of  the  Roots,  rand  this 
fhould  be  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  found  necelfary,  by 
the  Growth  of  Weeds,  obferving  always  to  do  it  in  dry 
Weather,  that  they  may  be  effectually  defiroyed  ;  toward 
the  latter  End  of  ORober,  after  having  entirely  cleared 
the  Beds  from  Weeds,  you  fhould  fift  a  little  rich  light 
Earth  over  them,  about  an  Inch  thick;  the  Goodnefs  of 
which  wilt  be  wafhed  down  to  the  Roots  by  the  Winter’s 
Rain,  which  will  greatly  encourage  their  fhooting  in 
the  Spring. 

If  the  Cold  fhould  be  very  fevere  in  Winter,  you 
fhould  cover  the  Beds,  either  with  old  Tan  or  Sea  Coal 
Alhes,  or  in  want  of  thefe  with  Peas  Haulm,  or  fome  fuch 
light  Covering,  to  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating 
the  Ground  to  the  Roots,  which  might  greatly  injure 
them  while  they  are  fo  young. 

In  the  Spring,  when  the  Plants  begin  to  appear  above 
Ground,  you  mull:  gently  flir  the  Surface,  to  clear  it  from 
Weeds,  & V.  in  doing  of  which  be  very  careful  not  to  in¬ 
jure  the  Plants;  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  you  fhould- 
now  and  then  gently  refrefh  them  with  Water,  which,  will 
/Lengthen  the  Roots. 

When  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  clear  the  Beds  from1 
Weeds,  and  lift  a  little  Earth  over  them  (as  before  di¬ 
rected)  which  mud  alfo  be  repeated  in  OfloLer-,  but  the 
Roots  fhould  not  remain  longer  in  thefe  Beds  than  two 
Years,  by  which  Time  they  will  have  grown  fo  large  as 
to  require  more  Room  ;  therefore  they  fhould  be  taken 
up  as  foon  as  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  and  planted  in 
frefh  Beds;  which  fhould- be  dug  deep,  and  a  little  very 
rotten  Dung  buried  in  the  Bottom,  for  the  Fibres  of 
the  Roots  to  firike  into.  Then  the  Roots  fhould  he 
planted  at  fix  Inches- Diftance,  and  the  fame  Depth  in 
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the  Ground.  In  Autumn,  before  the  Froft  comes  on, 
if  fome  rotten  Tan  is  laid  over  the  Beds,  it  will  keep 
out  the  Froff,  and  greatly  encourage  the  Roots ;  and  if 
the  Winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay 
a  greater  Thicknefs  of  Tan  over  the  Beds,  and  alfo  in  the 
Alleys,  to  keep  out  Froft,  or  to  cover  them  over  with 
Straw  or  Peas  Haulm,  otherwife  they  may  be  all  deftrov- 
ed  by  the  Cold.  In  Spring  thefe  Coverings  fhould  he 
removed  as  foon  as  the  Danger  of  hard  Frofls  is  over, 
and  the  Beds  mull  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  the  follow¬ 
ing  Summer :  At  Michaelmas  they  fhould  have  fome 
frefh  Earth  laid  over  the  Beds,  and  covered  again  with 
Tan  ;  and  fo  every  Year  continued  till  the  Roots  flower, 
which  is  generally  in  five  Years,  from  Seed,  when  you 
fhould  mark  all  fuch  as  promife  well,  which  fhould  be 
taken  up  as  foon  as  their  Leaves  decay*  and  planted  at  a 
greater  Difiance  in  new  prepared  Beds;  but  thofe  which 
do  not  flower,  or  thofe  you  do  not  greatly  efieem,  fhould 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  fame  Bed;  therefore,  in 
taking  up  thofe  Roots  which  you  marked,  you  mull  be 
careful  not  to  difiurb  the  Roots  of  thofe  left,  and  alfo  to 
level  the  Earth  again,  and  fift  fome  frefh  Earth  over  the 
Beds  (as  before)  to  encourage  the  Roots ;  for  it  often  hap¬ 
pens-  that  the  Seedlings  of  thefe  Flowers,  at  their  firft 
rime  ot  blowing,  feldom  appear  half  fo  beautiful  as 
they  do  the  fecond  Year  ;  for  which  Reafon  none  of  them 
fhould  be  rejeCIed  until  they  have  flowered  two  or  three 
i  lines,,  that  fo  you  may  be  aflured  of  their  Worth. 

-I  bus  having  laid  down  Directions  for  the  fowing  and 
managing  thefe  Roots,  until  they  are  firong  enough  to 
flower,  I  fiiall  proceed  to  give  fome  Inftru£iions  for  plant¬ 
ing  and  managing  the  Roots  afterwards,  fo  as  to  caufe 
them  to  produce  large  fair  Flowers. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Narcifjus  which  produce  many  Flow¬ 
ers  upon  a  Stalk,  fhould  have  a  Situation  defended  from 
cold  and  firong  Winds,  otherwife  they  will  be  fubje£t  to  be 
injured  by  the  Cold  in  Winter,  and  their  Stems  broken 
down  when  in  flower  ;  for  notwithfianding  their  Stalks 
are  generally  pretty  firong,  yet  the  Number  of  Flowers 
upon  each  renders  their  Heads  weighty,  efpecially  after 
Rain,  which  lodges  in  the  Flowers,  and,  if  fucceeded  by 
firong  Winds,  very  often  defiroys  their  Beauty,  if  they- 
are  expofed  thereto;  fo  that  a  Border  under  a  Hedge, 
which  is  open  to  the  South  F.afi,  is  preferable  to  any  other 
Pofition  for  thefe  Flowers. 

The  Morning  Sun  rifing  upon  them  will  dry  oft  the 
Moiflure  which  had  lodged  on  them  the  preceding  Night, 
and  caufe  them  to  expand  fairer  than  when  they  are 
planted  in  a  fhady  Situation;  and  if  they  are  too  much 
expofed  to  the  Afternoon  Sun,  they  will  be  hurried  out 
cf  their  Beauty  very  foon  ;  and  the  firong  Winds  ufually- 
coming  from  the  Wefi  and  South-weft  Points,  they  will, 
be  expofed  to  the  Fury  of  them,  which  frequently  is  ve¬ 
ry  injurious  to  them. 

Having  made  Choice  of  a  proper  Situation,  you  mull 
then  proceed  to  prepare  the  Earth  neceilary  to  plant 
them  in  ;  for  if  the  natural  Soil,  of  the  Place  be  very 
firong  or  poor,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  the  Border  of 
new  Earth,  removing  the  former  Soil  away  about  three 
Feet  deep.  The  beft  Earth  for  thefe  Flowers  is  a  frefh 
light  hazel- Loam,  mixed  with  a  little  very  rotten  Nears 
Dung  ;  This  fhould  be  well  mixed  together,  and  of¬ 
ten  turned  over,  in  order  to  i  wee  ten  it ;  then  having  re¬ 
moved 
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moved  away  the  old  Earth  to  the  fore-mentioned  Depth, 
you  fhould  put  a  Laying  of  rotten  Dung  or  'Fan  in  the 
Bottom,  about  4  or  5  Inches  thick,  upon  which  you 
muft  lay  fome  of  the  prepared  Earth  about  18  or  20 
Inches  thick,  making  it  exa&ly  level ;  then  having 
marked  out  by  Line  the  exafit  Diflances  at  which  the 
Roots  are  to  be  planted  (which  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  6  or 
8  Inches  fquare,)  place  the  Roots  accordingly,  obferving 
to  fet  them  upright ;  then  you  mufl  cover  them  over 
with  the  before-mentioned  Earth  about  8  Inches  deep, 
being  very  very  careful  in  doing  it,  not  to  difplace  the 
Roots ;  when  this  is  done,  make  the  Surface  of  the 
Border  even,  and  the  Side  llrait,  which  will  appear 
handfome. 

The  bell  Time  for  planting  thefe  Roots  is  in  Augujl , 
for  if  they  are  kept  too  long  out  of  the  Ground,  it  will 
caufe  their  Flowers  to  be  very  weak.  You  fhould  alfo 
obferve  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  where  they  are  planted, 
and  whether  the  Situation  be  wet  or  dr}7,  according  to 
which  you  fhould  adapt  the  frefh  Earth,  and  order  the 
Beds;  for  if  the  Soil  be  very  flrong,  and  the  Situation 
moifl,  you  fhould  then  make  Choice  of  a  light  Earth, 
and  raife  the  Beds  6  or  8  Inches,  or  a  Foot,  above  the 
Level  of  the  Ground,  otherwife  the  Roots  will  be  in 
Danger  of  perifhing  by  too  much  Wet;  but  if  the  Si¬ 
tuation  be  dry  and  the  Soil  naturally  light,  you  fhould 
then  allow  the  Earth  to  be  a  little  flronger,  and  the  Beds 
fhould  not  be  raifed  above  3  Inches  high  ;  for  if  they  are 
made  too  high,  the  Roots  will  fuffer  very  much,  if  the 
Spring  fhould  prove  dry,  nor  would  the  Flowers  be  near 
fo  fair ;  alfo  in  very  levere  Winters,  thofe  Beds  which 
are  raifed  much  above  the  Level  of  the  Ground,  will  be 
more  expofed  to  Cold  than  thofe  which  are  lower,  unlefs 
the  Alleys  are  filled  up  with  rotten  Tan  or  Litter. 

During  the  Summer,  the  only  Culture  thefe  Flowers 
require  is,  to  keep  them  free  from  Weeds;  and  when 
their  Leaves  are  entirely  decayed,  they  fhould  be  raked 
off,  and  the  Beds  made  clean ;  but  by  no  Means  cut 
off  their  Leaves  till  they  are  quite  decayed,  as  is  by 
fome  pra£lifed,  for  that  greatly  weakens  the  Roots. 

Towards  the  Middle  of  October, iftheWceds  have  grown 
upon  the  Beds,  gently  hoe  the  Surface  of  the  Ground, 
in  a  dry  Day,  to  deflroy  them,  obferving  to  rake  it  over 
fmooth  again  ;  and  before  the  Frofls  come  on,  the  Beds 
fhould  be  covered  two  Inches  thick  with  rotten  Tan,  to 
keep  out  the  Frofl;  after  which  they  will  require  no  far¬ 
ther  Care  till  Spring,  when  their  Leaves  will  appear 
above  Ground  ;  at  which  Time  you  fhould  gently  flir  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth  with  a  fmall  Trowel,  being  very 
careful  not  to  injure  the  Leaves  of  the  Plants,  and  rake 
it  fmooth  with  your  Hands  clearing  off  all  Weeds,  iff c. 
which,  if  fuffered  to  remain  at  that  Seafor.,  will  foon 
grow  fo  faff,-  as  to  appear  unfightly,  and  exhaufl  the 
Nourifhment  from  the  Earth.  With  this  Management 
thefe  Roots  will  flower  very  flrong,  fome  of  which  will 
appear  in  March,  and  others  in  April ,  which  if  fuf¬ 
fered  to  remain,  will  continue  in  Beauty  a  full  Month, 
and  are,  at  that  Seafon,  very  great  Ornaments  to  a 
Flower  Garden. 

After  the  Flowers  are  pafl  and  the  Leaves  decayed, 
you  fhould  flir  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  to  prevent 
the  Weeds  from  growing;  and  if  at  the  fame  Time 
you  lay  a  little  very  rotten  Dung  over  the  Surface  of  the 
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Beds,  the  Rain  will  wafh  down  the  Salts  thereof,  which 
will  greatly  encourage  the  Roots  the  fucceeding  Year. 

During  Summer  they  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  till  October,  w'hen  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Beds  fhould  be  again  flirred,  raking  off  all 
Weeds,  iAc.  and  laying  fome  good  frefh  Earth  over  the 
Beds  about  an  Inch  deep,  which  will  make  good  the  Lofs 
fuflained  by  Weeding,  &c.  and  in  Spring,  manage  as  di¬ 
rected  for  the  preceding  Year. 

Thefe  Roots  fhould  not  be  tranfplantcd  oftener  than 
every  third  Year ;  becaufe  the  firfl  Year  after  removing, 
they  never  flower  fo  flrong  as  they  do  the  fecond  and 
third  ;  nor  will  the  Roots  increafe  fo  fafl,  when  they 
are  often  tranfplantcd;  but  if  you  let  them  remain  lon¬ 
ger  than  three  Years  unremoved,  the  Number  of  Off- 
fets  which  by  that  Time  will  be  produced,  will  weaken 
the  large  Bulbs,  and  caufe  them  to  produce  very  weak 
Flowers;  therefore,  at  the  'lime  of  tranfplanting,  all 
the  fmall  Offsets  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  planted  in 
a  Nurfery  Bed  by  themfelves,  but  the  large  Bulbs  may 
be  planted  again  for  flowering.  If  you  plant  them  in  the 
fame  Bed  where  they  grew  before,  you  mull  take  out  all 
the  Earth  two  Feet  deep,  and  fill  it  up  again  wdth  frefh, 
in  the  Adanner  before  directed,  which  will  be  equal  to 
removing  them  into  another  Place:  This  is  the  con- 
flant  Practice  of  the  Gardeners  in  Holland,  who  have 
but  little  Room  to  change  their  Roots ;  therefore  they 
every  Year  remove  the  Earth  of  their  Beds  and  put  in 
frefh,  fo  that  the  fame  Place  is  conflantly  occupied  by 
the  like  flowers :  But  they  take  up  their  Roots  every 
Year,  for  as  they  cultivate  them  for  Sale,  the  rounder 
their  Roots  are,  the  more  valuable  they  will  be:  The 
Way  to  have  them  fo  is,  to  take  their  Offsets  from  them 
annually;  for  when  the  Roots  are  left  two  or  three 
Years  unremoved,  the  Offsets  will  have  grown  large, 
and  thele  prefling  againft  each  other,  caufe  their  Sides 
to  be  flatted  ;  therefore  the  Roots  propagated  for  Sale, 
fhould  be  annually  taken  up  as  foon  as  their-  Leaves 
decay ;  and  the  large  Bulbs  may  be  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  till  the  Middle  or  End  of  October,  but  the 
Offsets  fhould  be  planted  the  Beginning  of  September  or 
fooner,  that  they  may  get  Strength,  fo  as  to  become 
blowing  Roots  the  following  Year:  But  W'here  they  are 
defigned  for  Ornament,  they  fhould  not  be  removed 
oftener  than  every  third  Year,  for  then  the  Roots  will 
be  in  large  Bunches,  and  a  Number  of  Stalks  with 
Flowers  coming  from  each  Bunch,  which  will  make  a 
much  better  Appearance  than  where  a  fingle  Stalk  rifes 
from  each  Root,  which  will  be  the  Cafe  when  the  Roots 
are  annually  removed. 

The  common  Sorts  of  Daffodil  are  generally  planted 
in  large  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  where  being 
intermixed  with  other  bulbous  rooted  Flowers,  they  af¬ 
ford  an  agreeable  Variety  in  their  Seafons  of  flowering. 
Thefe  Roots  are  very  hardy,  and  thrive  in  almoflany  Soil 
or  Situation,  which  renders  them  very  proper  for  rural 
Gardens,  where,  being  planted  under  the  Shade  of  Trees, 
they  will  thrive  for  feveral  Years  without  tranfplanting, 
and  produce  annually  in  the  Spring,  great  Quantities  of 
Flowers,  which  make  a  good  Appearance  before  the 
Trees  come  out  in  Leaf. 

The  Jonquils  fhould  be  planted  in  Beds  or  Borders, 
feparate  from  other  Roots,  becaufe  they  require  to  be 
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tranfplanted  at  leaft  every  other  Year,  otherwlfc  their 
Roots  are  apt  to  grow  long  and  llender,  and  feldom  flow¬ 
er  well  after  ;  which  is  alfo  the  Cafe,  if  they  are  conti¬ 
nued  many  Years  in  the  fame  Soil ;  wherefore  the  Roots 
fhould  be  often  removed  from  one  Part  of  the  Garden 
to  another,  or  at  lead,  the  Earth  fhould  be  often  renew¬ 
ed,  which  is  the  mod  probable  Method  to  preferve  thefe 
Flowers  in  Perfection. 

The  Soil  in  which  they  fucceed  bed,  is  an  hazel 
Loam,  neither  too  light  nor  over  ftiff ;  it  mud  be  frefh, 
and  free  from  Roots  of  Trees  or  noxious  Weeds,  but 
fhould  not  be  dunged  ;  for  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
where  the  Ground  is  made  rich,  they  feldom  continue 
good  very  long,  but  are  fubjeCt  to  fhoot  downwards,  and 
form  long  flender  Roots. 

Thefe  Flowers  are  greatly  efleemed  by  many  People 
for  their  drong  fweet  Scent,  though  fome  Ladies  cannot 
bear  the  Smell  of  them  ;  fo  powerful  is  it,  that  many 
Times  it  overcomes  their  Spirits,  especially  if  confined  in  a 
Room  ;  for  which  Reafon,  they  diould  never  be  planted 
-  too  clofe  to  a  Habitation,  nor  fhould  the  Mowers  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  Rooms  where  Company  is  entertained. 

NASTURTIUM.  Tcurn.  lujl .  R.  II.  Lepidtum.  Lin. 
Gen.  718.  Crefs  ;  in  French,  Crejfvtu 
The  Characters  are, 

Flower  hath  a  jour  leaved  Empalemsnt.  It  has 
4  Petals  placed  like  .a  Crop,  and  6  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina , 
four  oj  which ;  are  the  fame  Length  ej  the  Empalement , 
and  two  are  Jhopter,  terminated,  byfmgle ■  Summits.  In  the 
Center  is  fituated  a  Heetrt-Jhaped  Get  men ,  juf porting  cue 
Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe\Stigma.  cfhe  Germen  turns  to 
a  Heart‘-jhapcd  Jhort  Capfule,  with  acute  Borders  having 
two  Cells,  each  containing  one  or  two  aval  Seeds . 

_T  he  Species  are, 

1.  Nasturtium^/VA  oblongis  multijidis ,  caul?,  ere  Co. 
Crefs  with  oblong  Leaves  ending  in  many  Points,  and  an 
■ered.  Stalk.  This  is  the  Najt  art  mm  hortenje  vulgatum. 
C.  B.  P .  103.  Common  Garden  Crefs. 

2.  Nasturtium  fo'iis  radicalibus  incifis ,  caulinis  ob- 
Imgis  integernmis,  caule  ere  Cl  a  ramofo.  Crefs  with  lower 
Leaves  divided,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  oblong  and  en¬ 
tire,  and  an  erect  branching  Stalk.  Najlurtium  hortenfe 
lati folium.  C.  B.  P.  Broad- leaved  Garden  Crefs. 

3.  Nasturtium  faliis  pimatijidis,  caulibus  procum- 
bentibus.  Crefs  with  Leaves  ending  in  many  Points,  and 
trailing  Stalks.  This  is  the  Corompus  ruellii  five  Naf- 
turtium  verrucofum.  J.  B.  2.  919.  Swires  Crefs. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  but 
they  are  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  common  Crefs  is  a  Plant  fo  well  known,  as  to 
need  no  Defcription  ;  there  is  a  Variety  of  this,  whole 
lower  Leaves  are  much  curled  on  their  Edges ;  this  was 
formerly  cultivated  in  .greater  Plenty  than  at  prefent. 

The  broad  leaved  Sort,  I  think,  is  a  difti.net  Species ; 
the  lower  Leaves  are  very  broad,  and  cut  into  3  or  5 
Lobes.  The  Stalks  rife  higher,  branch  out  more  than 
the  common  Sort,  and  the  Branches  grow  more  upright ; 
this  was  formerly  more  cultivated  than  at  prefent. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  Gardens  as  a 
Sallad  Herb,  and  is  chiefly  efteemed  in  Winter  and 
Spring,  being  one  of  the  warm  Kind-  During  the  Win¬ 
ter  Seafon,  it  mtift  be  fown  on  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  either  Mats  or  Glades  to  preferve  it  from 
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great  Rains  or  Froft,  both  which  are  equally  deflruClive 
at  that  Seafon  :  In  Spring  it  may  be  fown  in  warm  Bor¬ 
ders,  where,  if  it  be  defended  from  cold  Winds,  it  will 
thrive  very  well  ;  but  if  you  would  continue  it  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  you  mull;  fow  it  upon  Ihadv  Borders,  and  repeat 
fowing  every  third  Day,  otherwife  it  will  be  too  large  for 
Ufe,  for  at’that  Seafon  it  grows  very  faft. 

The  curled  Sort  is  preferved  in  fome  Gardens  for  Cu- 
riofity,  and  to  garnifti  Difhes,  but  the  common  Sort 
is  equally  good  for  Ufe;  This  fhould  be  fown  thinner 
than  the  common  Sort,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  drawn  out,  fo  as  to  leave  the  remaining 
ones  half  an  Inch  afunder,  whereby  they  will  have  P,oom 
to  expand  their  Leaves. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  Variety  with  curled  Leaves 
diftinfif,  you  muft  carefully  feparate  all  fuch  Plants  a3 
appear  inclined  to  degenerate  from  their  Kind,  leaving 
only  fuch  as  have  their  Leaves  very  much  curled. 
When  the  Seeds  are  ripe  the  Plants  fhould  be  drawn  up, 
and  fpread  upon  a  Cloth  two  or  three  Days  to  dry,  after 
which  the, Seeds  fhould  be  beaten  out,  and  preferved  in 
a  dry  Place  for  Ufe. 

NASTURTIUM  INDICUM.  See  Tropseolum. 

NECTARINE  [fo  called  of  NeClar ,  the  poetical 
Drink  of  the  Gods],  NeClarine. 

This  Fruit  fhould  have  been  placed  under  the  Article 
of  Peaches,  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  differing  from 
them  in  nothing  more  than  in ’having  a  fmooth  Rind, 
and  the  Flelh  being  firmer.  Thefe  the  French  diftin- 
guifh  by  the  Name  of  Brugnon ,  as  they  do  thofe  Peaches 
which  adhere  to  the  Stone,  by  the  Name  of  Pavies , 
retaining  the  Name  of  Pefche  to  fuch  only  as  part  from 
the  Stone  ;  but  fince  the  Writers  in  Gardening  have 
diftinguifhed  this  Fruit  by  the  Name  of  NeClarine  from 
the  Peaches ,  I  fhall  follow  their  Example,  left  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  rectify  their  Miftakes,  I  fhould  render  my- 
felf  lefs  intelligible  to  the  Reader.  I  fhall  therefore 
mention  the  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Fruit,  which  have 
come  to  my  Knowledge  : 

1 .  Fairchild's  Early  NeClarine  ;  is  one  of  the  earlieft 
ripe  Nectarines  we  have  ;  it  is  a  fmall  round  Fruit,  about 
the  Size  of  the  Nutmeg  Peach,  of  a  beautiful  red  Co¬ 
lour,  and  well  flavoured  ;  it  ripens  the  End  of  July. 

2.  Elruge  NeCtarine  :  The  Tree  has  fawed  Leaves; 
the  Flowers  are  fmall  ;  it  is  a  middle  fized  Fruit,  ot  a 
dark  red  or  purple  next  the  Sun,  but  of  a  pale  yellow  or 
greenifh  Colour  towards  the  Wall  ;  it  parts  from  the 
Stone,  and  has  a  foft  melting  Juice  :  This  ripens  in  the 
Beginning  of  Augufl. 

3.  Newington  NeClarine :  The  Tree  has  fawed  Leaves ; 
the  Flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  it  is  a  lair  large  Fruit 
(when  planted  on  a  good  Soil),  or  a.  beautiful  red  Colour 
next  the  Sun,  but  ot  a  bright  yellow  towards  the  Wall  ; 
it  has  an  excellent  rich  Juice  ;  the  Pulp  adheres  clofeiy' 
to  the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  Colour  :  This 
ripens  the  latter  End  ot  Augufl,  and  is  the  beft  flavoured 
of  all  the  Sorts. 

4.  Scarlet  NeClarine  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  lafir,  of 
a  fine  red  or  fcarlet  next  the  Sun,  but  lofes  itfelf  in  paler 
red  towards  the  Wall  :  This  ripens  the  End-  of  Augufl. 

5.  Brugnon  or  Italian  NeClarine  has  fmooth  Leaves ; 
the  Flowers  are  fmall  ;  it  is  a  fair  large  Fruit,  of  a  deep 
red  Colour  next  the  Sun,  but  a  foft  yellow  towards  the 
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Wall  ;  the  Pulp  is  firm,  of  a  rich  Flavour,  and  clofely 
adheres  to  the  Stone,  where  it  is  very  red  :  This  ripens 
the  End  of  Augufl. 

6.  Reman  Red  Ne&arine  has  finooth  Leaves,  and 
large  Mowers  ;  it  is  a  large  fair  Fruit,  of  a  deep  red  or 
purple  Colour  towards  the  Sun,  but  has  a  yejlowifh  Cad 
next  the  Wall  ;  the  Flefh  is  firm,  of  an  excellent  Fla¬ 
vour,  clofely  adhering  to  the  Stone  where  it  is  very  red  : 
1  his  ripens  the  End  of  Auguj 1. 

7.  Murry  Nectarine  is  a  middle  fixed  Fruit,  of  a  dir¬ 
ty  red  Colour  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun,  but  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  green  towards  the  Wall,  the  Pulp  is  tolerably 
well  flavoured  :  This  ripens  the  Beginning  of  September. 

8.  Golden  Nectarine  is  a  fair  handfome  Fruit,  of  a 
foit  red  Colour  next  the  Sun,  but  a  bright  yellow  next 
the  Wall  ;  the  Pulp  is  very  yellow,  of  a  rich  Flavour, 
and  clofely  adheres  to  the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a  faint 
red  Colour  :  This  ripens  the  Middle  of  September. 

9.  Temple's  Ne&arine  is  a  middle  fixed  Fruit,  of  a 
foft  red  next  the  Sun,  but  a  yellowilh  green  toward  the 
Wall;  the  Pulp  is  melting,  of  a  white  Colour  towards 
the  Stone,  from  which  it  parts,  and  has  a  fine  poignant 
Flavour  ;  this  ripens  the  F.nd  of  September. 

10.  Peterborough ,  or  late  green  Nedlarine,  is  a  mid¬ 
dle  fixed  Fruit,  of  a  pale  green  Colour  on  the  Outfide  next 
the  Sun,  but  a  whitifh  green  towards  the  Wall  ;  the 
Flefh  is  firm,  and,  in  a  good  Seafon,  well  flavoured  ;  this 
ripens  the  Middle  of  Oflober. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  pretend  to  have  more  Sorts 
than  I  have  here  fet  down,  but  I  much  doubt  whether  they 
are  different  from  thofe  here  mentioned,  there  being  fo 
near  aRefemblance  between  the  Fruits  of  this  Kind,  that 
it  requires  a  very  clofe  Attention  to  diftinguifh  them  well, 
efpecially  if  the  Trees  grow  in  different  Soils  and  Afpe£ls, 
which  many  Times  alters  the  fame  Fruit  fo  much,  as 
hardly  to  be  diflinguiflied  by  Perfons  who  are  very  con- 
verfant  with  them  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  Differences,  it  is  neceffary  to  con- 
fider  the  Shape  an-d  Size  of  their  Leaves,  the  Size  of 
their  Flowers,  their  Manner  of  Shooting,  &c.  which  is 
many  Times  very  helpful  in  knowing  thefe  Fruits. 

The  Culture  of  this  Fruit  differing  in  nothing  from 
that  of  the  Peach,  I  fhall  forbear  mentioning  any  Thing 
on  that  Head  in  this  Place,  to  avoid  Repetition,  but  re¬ 
fer  the  Reader  to  the  Article  Perftca ,  where  there  is  an 
ample  Account  of  their  Planting,  Pruning,  Cfc. 

NEPETA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  629.  Cataria .  Tourn. 
InJl.  Catmint,  or  Nep  ;  in  French,  Herbe  aux  Chats. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  tubulous  and  cylindrical ,  indented  in¬ 
to  5  acute  Parts  at  Top.  The  Flower  is  oj  the  Lip  Kind, 
with  one  Petals  having  an  incurved  cylindrical  Tube ,  ga¬ 
ping  at  the  Top.  The  upper  Lip  is  ereA,  roundijh,  and 
indented  at  the  Point.  The  under  is  large ,  concave ,  en¬ 
tire  y  and  j 'awed  on  the  Edge.  It  bath  4  Awl-fhaped  Sta¬ 
mina,  fituated  under  the  upper  Lipy  2  of  which  are  floor- 
tcr  than  the  othery  terminated  by  incumbent  Summits.  In 
the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  fituated  the  quadrifid  Germen , 
fupporting  a  flender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  acute  Stigma. 
The  Germen  turns  to  4  oval  Seeds,  fitting  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

I,  Nepeta  floribus  fpicatis ,  verticillis  fubpedicellatis , 
folds  petiolatis  cordatis  dentato-ferratis.  Lin .  Sp.  Plant. 
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570.  Catmint  with  fpiked  Flowers,  whofe  Whorls  have 
very  fliort  Foot  Stalks,  and  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  grow¬ 
ing  on  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  indented  like  the  Teeth 
of  a  Saw.  'Phis  is  th z  Cataria  major  vulgaris.  Tourn. 
In (l.  R.  FI.  202.  Common  greater  Catmint. 

2.  Nepeta  floribus  fpicatis,  fpicis  interrupt  is,  verti¬ 
cillis  pcdicellatis ,  foliis  fubeordatis  ferratis  petiolatis.  Cat¬ 
mint  with  Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  are  interrupted, 
Whorls  ftanding  on  Foot  Stalks,  and  fawed  Leaves, 
which  have  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  almoH  Heart-fhaped. 
This  is  the  Catana  minor  vulgaris.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H- 
202.  Smaller  common  Catmint. 

3.  Nepeta  floribus  fpicatis,  verticillis  fuhfefjilibus,  fo¬ 
liis  cordato-oblcngis  ferratis  feffilibus.  Catmint  with  fpiked 
Flowers,  whofe  Whorls  grow  almofi  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
and  oblong,  fawed,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  fitting  clofe. 
This  is  the  Cataria  angujlifolia  major.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H. 
202.  Greater  narrow-leaved  Catmint. 

4.  Nepeta  foliis  linearibus ,  profundi  dentatis ,  infe¬ 
rior  ibus  petiolatis,  fuperne  fejfllibus.  verticillis  pedicellatis 
longioribus.  Catmint  with  linear  Leaves,  deeply  indented, 
the  lower  ones  {landing  upon  Foot  Stalks,  the  upper  ones 
fitting  clofe,  and  Whorls  of  Flowers  Handing  upon  very 
long  Foot  Stalks.  Cataria  angufi folia  minor.  Tourn.  JnjL 
Smaller  narrow-leaved  Catmint. 

5.  Nepeta  floribus  paniculatis,  foliis  oblongo-cordatis 
acutis  ferratis  fejfllibus.  Catnf  nt  with  panicled  Flowers, 
and  oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  acute,  fawed  Leaves,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Cataria  qua  nepeta  mi¬ 
nor,  Jolio  me!  iff  a  Turcica.  Boerh.  InJ.  alt.  1 .  174.  Smaller 
Catmint  with  a  Turkey  Balm  Leaf. 

6.  Nepeta  floribus fejfllibus  verticiilato- fpicatis,  hr  ac- 
teis  lanceolatis  longitudine  calycit,  foliis  petiolatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  571.  Catmint  whofe  Flowers  grow  in  whorlecf 
Spikes,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  ar.d  having  Spear-fliaped 
Braftece  the  Length  of  the  Empalement.  with  Leaves 
growing  upon  Foot  Stalks.  T  his  is  the  Cataria  minor 
Alpina.  Tourn..  Smaller  Alpine  Catmint. 

7.  Nepeta  verticillis  pedunculatis  ecrymbofls, foliis  pe¬ 
tiolatis  cor dato-oblongis  dentatis.  Ltn.  Sp.  Plant.  570.  Cat¬ 
mint  with  roundifh  Whorls  Handing  upon  Foot  Stalks, 
and  oblong,  Heart-fliaped,  indented  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Cataria  Hifpanica,  betonica  folio  angufi  tore  fore  caru- 
leo.  Tourn.  InJl.  R.  H.  202.  Spanifh  Catmint  with  a 
narrow  Betony  Leaf,  and  a  blue  Flower. 

8.  Nepeta  floribus  fpicatis  fejfllibus,  brafte'ts  evatis 
coloratis ,  verticilla  excipientibus,  foliis  feffilibus.  Hort. 
Cliff.  3 1 1.  Catmint  with  fpiked  Flowers  fitting  clofe  to 
the  Stalks,  oval  coloured  Bra&ea  receiving  the  Whorls, 
and  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Cata¬ 
ria  Hifpanica ,  fupina,  betonica  folio ,  tuberofd  radice. 
Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  202.  Spanff  Catmint  with  a  decli¬ 
ning  Stalk,  a  Betony  Leaf,  and  a  tuberous  Root 

9.  Nepeta  floribus  feffilibus  verticiilato- fpicatis,  ver¬ 
ticillis  tomento  obvolutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  3 1 1.  Catmint  with 
Flowers  growing  in  whorled  Spikes,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalk,  and  the  Whorls  covered  with  Down.  This  is  the 
Horminum  fpicatum  lavendula  flore  &  adore.  Bocc.  Plant. 
Spiked  Clary  with  a  Lavender  Smell  and  Flower. 

10.  Nepeta  foliis  lanceolatis,  capitulis  terminalibus, 
Jlamintbus fore  longioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  57  1.  Catmint 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  Stalks  terminated  by  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  Heads,  and  Stamina  longer  than  the 
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Flower.  This  is  the  Clinopodium  amaraci  folio,  floribus 
albis ,  Pluk.  Aim.  i  io.  Field  Bafil  with  a  Marjoram  Leaf, 
and  a  white  Flower. 

11.  Nepeta  floribus  [pica  t  is,  verticillis  era  floribus, 
foliis  cordatis  obtuse  dentatis  petiolatis.  Catmint  with 
fpiked  Flowers,  whofe  Whorls  are  very  thick,  and 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  obtufely  indented,  and 
ftand  upon  Foot  Stalks.  Cata>  ia  Orientalis,  teucrii  folio, 
iavendula  odore,  verticillis  florum  crafljflmis.  Tourn. 
Eaftem  Catmint  with  a  Tree  Germander  Leaf,  fmelling 
like  Lavender,  and  very  thick  Whorls  to  the  Flowers. 

12.  Nepeta  floribss  verticillatis ,  bradleis  ovatis  bir- 
futis ,  foliis  cordato-ovatis  crenatis ,  caule  procumbejite. 
Catmint  with  whorl ed  Flowers,  having  oval  hairy  Brac- 
tese,  oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  crenated,  and 
a  trailing  Stalk. 

The  ill  Sort  is  the  common  Nep,  or  Catmint,  which 
grows  naturally  on  the  Side  of  Banks  and  Hedges,  in 
England ;  this  has  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife 
many  branching  Stalks,  which  are  four-cornered  about  2 
Feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by  two  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  {landing  oppofite  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ; 
they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  hoary  on  their  under 
Side.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks,  and  below  the  Spikes  are  two  or  three  Whorls 
of  Flowers,  which  have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  white,  and  have  two  Lips ;  the  upper  Lip 
{lands  ere£t,  and  the  lower  is  a  little  reflexed,  and  indent¬ 
ed  at  the  Point ;  thefe  are  each  fucceeded  by  4  oval  black 
Seeds,  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement. 

The  whole  Plant  has  a  flrong  Scent  between  Mint 
and  Penny  Royal,  it  is  called  Catmint,  becaufe  the  Cats 
are  very  fond  of  it,  efpecially  when  it  is  withered,  for 
then  they  will  roll  themfelves  on  it,  and  tear  it  to  Pieces, 
chewing  it  in  their  Mouths  with  great  Pleafure.  Mr. 
Ray  mentions  his  having  tranfplanted  fomeof  thefe  Plants 
from  the  Fields,  into  his  Garden,  which  were  foon  de- 
flroyed  by  the  Cats,  but  the  Plants  which  came  up  from 
Seed  in  this  Garden  efcaped,  which  verifies  the  old  Pro¬ 
verb,  viz.  If  you  fet  it,  the  Cuts  will  eat  it,  if  you  fow 
it,  the  Cats  dont  know  it.  J  have  frequently  made  Trial 
of  this,  and  have  always  found  it  true  ;  for  I  have  tranf¬ 
planted  one  of  the  Plants  from  another  Part  of  the  Gar¬ 
den,  within  two  Feet  of  fome  which  came  up  from  Seeds, 
the  latter  remained  unhurt,  when  the  former  was  torn 
to  Pieces,  and  deflroyed  by  the  Cats;  but  I  have  always 
obferved,  where  there  is  a  large  Quantity  of  the  Herb 
growing  together,  they  will  not  meddle  with  it.  This 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 
It  is  ufed  in  Medicine, 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jtaly,  and  the  South 
of  France ;  the  Stalks  are  flenderer,  their  Joints  farther 
afundcr  ;  the  Leaves  narrower,  and  the  whole  Plant 
whiter  than  the  firft.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  divided 
into  Whorls;  the  lower  of  thefe  are  two  Inches  apart, 
others  are  an  Inch,  and  the  upper  half  an  Inch;  thefe 
Differences  are  permanent,  for  I  have  always  found  the 
Seeds  produce  the  fame  Kind, 

The  Stalks  of  the  3d  Sort  do  not  branch  fo  much  as 
either  of  the  former ;  they  are  flenderer,  and  their  Joints 
farther  afunder;  the  Leaves  are  fmall,  narrow,  and  al- 
mofl  Heart-fhaped,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  hoary,  and 
ftand  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are 
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more  broken,  or  interrupted  than  thofe  of  the  fecond, 
and  the  Whorls  ftand  upon  Foot  Stalks.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  lialy. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  {lender  Stalks,  which  branch  out 
near  the  Ground.  The  Joints  are  far  afunder  ;  the 
Leaves  are  very  narrow,  and  deeply  fawed  on  their 
Edges ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk,  have  Foot 
Stalks  an  Inch  long,  but  the  upper  Leaves  fit  clofe  to 
the  Stalks.  The  Whorls  of  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  have 
long  Foot  Stalks,  but  thefe  fhorten  upward,  and  the 
Stalks  are  terminated  by  clofe  Whorls. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ;  this  rifes  with 
a  flrong  four  cornered  Stalk,  near  3  Feet  high  ;  the  low¬ 
er  Joints  are  4  or  5  Inches  afunder.  The  Leaves  are 
long,  narrow,  and  Heart-fhaped,  deeply  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  fet  pretty  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  Panicles  along  the  Stalks,  and  are  of  a  pale  pur- 
plifli  Colour.  It  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  with  the 
other  Sorts. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  the  Stalks 
of  this  feldom  rife  more  than  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
fending  out  very  few  Branches.  The  Whorls  of  Flov^ 
ers,  which  form  the  Spike,  are  diflant  from  each  other, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  The  Leaves  are  fhort,  oval, 
Heart-fhaped,  and  ftand  upon  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Plant  is 
hoary,  and  flrong  feented. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  the  Stalks  rife 
about  2  Feet  high,  and  have  a  few  flender  Branches 
coming  out  from  their  Sides.  The  Leaves  are  Heart- 
fhaped,  and  intended  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  roundifh  Whorls,  upon  Foot  Stalks,  and  are 
blue  ;  there  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  this  has  a 
thick  knobbed  Root,  from  which  come  out  one  or  two 
Stalks,  which  often  decline  to  the  Ground  ;  they  are 
about  two  Feet  and  a  Half  long,  and  fend  out  two  Side 
Branches,  oppofite.  The  Leaves  are  oblong,  crenated 
on  their  Edges,  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  are  of  a  deep 
green.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  for  more  than  a 
Foot  in  Length,  is  garnifhed  with  Whorls  of  Flowers, 
the  lower  being  two  Inches  afunder,  but  are  nearer  all 
the  Way  upward  ;  thefe  fit  very  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and 
are  guarded  by  oval,  fmall,  coloured  Leaves.  The 
Flowers  are  blue,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Species  ;  there  is  one  of  this  Sort  with  an  erecl  Stalk, 
which  is  the  only  Difference  between  them. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  The  Stalks 
of  this  grow  about  2  Feet  high  ;  the  Branches  come  out 
toward  the  Bottom  ;  they  are  Heart-fhaped,  obtufe,  and 
but  little  indented,  {landing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  long  Spikes  of  whoijed 
Flowers,  which  are  feparated,  and  fit  clofe  to  them  ; 
thefe  are  wraped  in  a  hoary  Down.  The  Flowers  are 
white,  and  appear  in  July. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  four- 
cornered  Stalks,  2  Feet  high,  and  garnifhed  with  hairy 
Leaves,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Marjoram,  but -larger. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  and  at 
the  Extremity  of  the  Stalk,  in  a  large  rcundifh  Whorl, 
or  Head  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  Flefh  Colour,  and  their 
Stamina  is  longer  than  the  Petal.  It  flowers  in  July. 
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The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant, 
from  whence  the  Seeds'  were  fent  to  Paris ,  by  Dr.  Tour- 
nrfert.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  flrong,  and  rife  near 
three  Feet  high.  The  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped,  and 
have  blunt  Indentures  on  their  Edges,  Handing  on  fhort 
Foot  Stalks.  '1  he  Flowers  grow  in  whorled  Spikes  at 
the  'T'cp  of  the  Stalks ;  the  Whorls  are  very  thick, 
and  fit  clofc  together,  terminating  in  an  obtufe  Point 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  Flefh  Colour  ;  the  whole 
Plant  is  hoary,  and  has  a  flrong  Scent. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  among  the  Rocks 
in  Candia,  where  it  is  ufed  as  Water  Germander  by  the 
Inhabitants  ;  this  hath  four-cornered  Stalks  a  Foot  long, 
which  trail  on  the  Ground,  fending  out  feme  fender 
Branches  from  the  Side.  The  Leaves  are  very  like  thofe 
of  the  round  leaved  Mentafrum,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalk.  The  Flowers  grow  in  thick  roundifh  Whorls, 
which  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  are  furrounded  by  oval 
hairy  Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  white,  and  juft  peep 
out  of  their  Empalements.  The  Roots  of  this  Sort  fel- 
dom  continue  longer  than  2  Years,  but  as  the  Seeds  ri- 
P§n  well,  fo  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  the  following  Spring. 

All  the  Sorts  are  very  hardy,  fo  are  not  injured  by 
Froft  ;  they  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  for  if  they 
are  permitted  to  fall,  the  Plants  will  rife  without  Trou¬ 
ble  ;  or  if  they  Seeds  are  Town,  either  in  Spring,  or  Au¬ 
tumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  require  no  Culture, 
but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds.  If  thefe  Plants  are  fovvn  on  a  poor 
dry  Soil,  they  will  continue  much  longer,  and  appear 
handfomer  than  in  rich  Ground,  where  they  grow  too 
luxuriant,  and  have  not  fo  flrong  a  Scent. 

NERIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  262.  Nerion.  Tourn. 
In/i.  R.  H.  604.  Tab.  374.  The  Oleander,  or  Rofe 
Bay  ;  in  French ,  Laurier  Rofe. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Em-palement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  and  cut 
into  5  acute  Segments.  The  Flower  has  one  Funnel -Jhaped 
Petal.  The  Tube  is  cylindrical  ;  the  Border  large ,  and 
cut  into  5  broad  obtufe  Segments,  which  are  oblique.  It 
hath  a  NeClarium  terminating  the  Tube,  which  is  torn  into 
hairy  Segments.  It  hath  five  fort  Awl-faped  Stamina 
within  the  I  ube,  with  Arrow-pointed  Summits  joining  to¬ 
gether,  terminated  by  a  long  Thread.  It  hath  an  oblong 
Germen,  which  is  bifid ,  with  farce  any  Style ,  crowned  by 
jingle  Stigmaj.  The  Germen  turns  to  2  long,  taper,  acute- 
pointed  Pods,  filled  with  cblong  Seeds,  lying  over  each  other 
like  the  Scales  of  Fif,  and  crow  tied  with  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Nerium  foliis  linear i-lanCiiilat is  rigid: s  fspius  ter¬ 
m's  erediis.  Oleander,  or  Rofe  Bay,  with  linear  Spear- 
fhaped  rigid  Leaves,  which  are  eredl,  and  often  placed 
by  Threes  round  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Nerion  floribus 
rubefeentibus.  C.  B  P.  464.  Oleander  with  red  Flowers. 

2.  Nerium  foliis  Hnearibus  rigidis.  Oleander,  or  Rofe 
Bay,  with  linear  rigid  Leaves.  This  is  the  Nerium  In - 
dicurti,  anguf  folium,  floribm  cdoratis  (implicibus.  II.  L. 
Narrow-leaved  Indian  Rofe  Bay,  with  fingle  fweet  feent- 
td  Flowers. 

3.  Nehium  foliis  lanccolatis  longioribus,  flaccidis. 
Rofe  Bay  with  longer  Spear-fhaped  ffotcid  Leaves. 
'I  his  is  the  Nerium  lndiciim  latijolium ,  floribus  tdoratis - 
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plenis.  H.  L.  Broad-leaved  Indian  Rofe  Bay  with  double 
fweet  Flowers,  called,  The  double  Oleander. 

The  lft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Greece,  and  feveral 
Parts  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  generally  by  the  Sides 
of  Rivers  and  Brooks  ;  there  are  two  Varieties  of  this, 
one  with  white,  the  ether  with  red  Flowers,  but  feem 
to  have  no  other  Difference,  fo  may  properly  be  ranked 
as  one  Species,  though  that  with  white  Flowers  is  rarefy 
found  wild  in  any  Place,  but  the  Ifland  of  Crete. 

This  rifes  with  feveral  Stalks,  8  or  10  Feet  High. 
The  Branches  come  out  by  f  hrees,  round  the  principal 
Stalks;  thefe  have  a  fmcoth  Bark,  which  in  the  red  flow¬ 
ering  is  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  but  the  white  Sort  hath  a 
light  green  Bark.  The  Leaves  for  the  mod  part  fland 
by  Threes  round  the  Stalks,  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks, 
and  point  upward  ;  they  are  about  3  Inches  long,  and  3 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  of  a  dark 
green,  very  ftiff,  and  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers 
come  out  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  in  large  loofe  Bun¬ 
ches,  which  are  in  one  of  a  bright  purple,  or  crimfon 
Colour,  and  in  the  other  they  are  of  a  dirty  white  ;  they 
have  fhort  Tubes,  and  fpread  open  at  Top,  where  they 
are  deeply  cut  into  5  obtufe  Segments,  twilled  at  Bot¬ 
tom,  fo  are  oblique  to  the  Tube.  At  the  Mouth  of 
the  'Lube,  the  torn  capillary  Nedlarium  is  fituated,  and 
within  the  Tube  are  the  5  Stamina,  with  the  Germen 
at  Bottom,  which  turns  to  a  brown  taper  double  Pod, 
about  4  Inches  long,  which  opens  longitudinally  on  one 
Side,  and  is  filled  with  oblong  Seeds,  crowned  with 
long  hairy  Down,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  Scales 
of  Filh.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July  and  Auguf,  and  in 
warm  Seafons  they  are  fucceeded  by  Pods,  but  the  Seeds 
feldom  ripen  well  here. 

When  the  Summers  are  warm  and  dry,  thefe  Plants 
make  a  fine  Appearance,  for  then  they  open  and  flower 
in  great  Plenty;  but,  in  cold  moill  Seafons,  the  Flow¬ 
ers  often  decay  without  expanding,  and  the  Sort  with 
white  Flowers,  is  more  tender  than  the  red,  fo  that  un- 
lefs  the  Weather  is  warm  and  dry,  at  the  Time  the 
Flowers  appear,  they  rot  and  make  no  Figure,  unlefs 
they  are  placed  under  Glaffes  to  fereen  them. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  rifes  with 
fhrubby  Stalks,  6  or  7  Feet  high,  which  are  covered 
with  a  brown  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  HUE  Leaves, 
from  3  to  4  Inches  long,  and  not  more  than  a  Quarter 
of  an  Inch  broad;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  their 
Edges  reflexed  ;  thefe  are  placed  fometimes  by  Pairs 
oppofite,  at  others  they  are  alternate,  and  fometimes 
by  Threes  round  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches; 
they  are  of  a  pale  red,  and  have  an  agreeable  mufky 
Scent.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former, 
but  they  feldom  blow  here  in  the  open  Air,  fo  unlefs  the 
Plants  are  placed  in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  and  defended  from 
Wet  and  Cold,  they  will  not  flower. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  ;  this 
Plant  was  firft  introduced  to  the  Britif  1  Elands  in  Ame¬ 
rica,.  from  the  Spanifh  Main,  and  is  called  by  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  thofe  Iflands  South  Sea  Pv.ofe ;  the  Beauty 
and  Sweetnefs  of  its  Flowers  engaged  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Iflands  to  cultivate  the  Plants,  fo  that  rn  many  Places: 
they  were  planted  for  Hedges  ;  but  the  Cattle  crowzing 
on  them  when'  there  was ‘Scarcity  of  Food,  were  many 
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of  them  killed,  which  has  occasioned  their  being  deftroy- 
ed  in  all  Places  c'xpofed  to  Cattle,  fo  that  now  they  are 
only  prefcrved  in  Gardens,  where  they  make  a  fine  Ap¬ 
pearance  great  Part  of  the  Year,  for  in  thofe  warm 
Countries,  they  are  feldom  deftitute  of  Flowers  ;  this 
has  been  by  Some  Perfons,  who  have  only  a  Superficial 
Knowledge  of  Plant's,  thought  only  a  Variety  of  the 
common  Sort,  but  thole  who  have  cultivated  both, 
know  better  ;  for  the  firft  will  live  through  the  Winter 
in  a  warm  Situation,  but  this  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
England,  unlefs  prefcrved  in  a  warm  Green-houfe  ;  nor 
will  the  Plants  flower  without  the  Aftiftance  of  a  Glafs 
Cafe  in  Summer.  The  3d  Sort  was  not  known  here  till 
the  Beginning  of  laft  Century,  being  a  Stranger  in  Europe, 
but  the  former  has  been  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  near  two 
Centuries  :  Nor  has  the  Seeds  of  the  1  ft  ever  produced 
Plants  of  the  3d  Sort,  though  it  has  been  positively  af- 
lerted  by  Perfons  of  no  Skill. 

The  L eaves  of  this  Sort  are  6  Inches  long,  and  one 
'Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  of  a  much  thinner  Texture 
than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  their  Ends  are  generally  re¬ 
flexed  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  irregularly  placed 
on  the  Branches ;  fometimes  they  are  by  Pairs,  at  others 
alternate,  and  fometimes  by  Threes  round  the  Branches. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  very  large  Bunches  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  handing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  ; 
they  have  3  or  4  Series  of  Petals  within  each  other,  fo 
are  more  or  lefs  double.  The  Flowers  are  much  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  fmell  like  the  Flow¬ 
ers  of  Hawthorn.  The  plain  Flowers  are  of  a  foft  red, 
or  Peach  Colour  ;  but  in  mod  they  are  beautifully  varie¬ 
gated  with  a  deeper  red,  and  make  a  fine  Appearance. 
Their  ufual  Time  of  flowering  is  in  July  and  Augujl, 
but  if  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  Stove,  they  will  conti¬ 
nue  to  Michaelmas.  As  the  Flowers  of  this  are  double, 
they  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  and  at  prefent  we  are 
unacquainted  with  the  Angle  flowering  of  this  Kind,  for 
the  2d  is  undoubtedly  a  diltindt  Species. 

Ail  the  Species  of  the  Rofe  Bay,  are  fuppofed  to  have 
a  poifonous  Quality  ;  the  young  Branches,  when  cut, 
or  broken,  have  a  milky  Sap,  or  Juice,  and  the  larger 
Branches,  when  burnt,  emit  a  very  dilagreeable  O- 
dour,  fo  there  is  great  Realon  to  believe  the  Plants  have 
fome  noxious  Quality  ;  but  this  Genus  has  been  con¬ 
founded  by  many  Writers  on  Botany,  with  the  Chamcer- 
hsdodendros  of  Eournefart,  and  many  of  the  noxious 
Qualities  with  which  the  latter  abounds,  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Nerium,  particularly  that  of  the  Honey, 
about  Erchfnd,  which  is  reckoned  very  unwholefome  ; 
this  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  Bees  fuck¬ 
ing  it  from  the  Flowers  of  the  Nerium,  whereas  it  is 
from  the  Flowers  of  foe  Chaniesrhododendros,  as  Eourne- 
fort  has  fully  informed  us  ;  but  the  Affinity  of  their 
Names  in  the  Greek  Language,  has  occafioned  thefe  two 
Plants  to  be  often  confounded. 

Thefe  Plants  are  generally  propagated  by  Layers  in 
this  Country,  for  although  they  will  fometimes  take 
Root  from  Cuttings,  yet  that  being  an  uncertain  Me¬ 
thod,  the  other  is  generally  purfued  ;  and  as  the  Plants 
are  very  apt  to  produce  Suckers,  or  Shoots  from  their 
Roots,  thofe  are  be  ft  adapted  for  laying,  for  the  old 
Branches  will  not  put  out  Roots.;  when  thefe  are  laid 
down,  they  fhould  be  flit  at'  a' Joint,  in  the  fame  Man  - 
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ner  as  pra&ifed  in  laying  Carnations,  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  their  taking  Root;  if  thefe  Branches  are  laid  in 
Autumn,  and  propeily  fupplied  with  Water,  they  will 
take  Root  in  12  Months,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
raifed  up  with  a  Trowel,  and  if  they  have  taken  good 
Root,  they  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the  old  Plant,  and 
each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  foft  loa¬ 
my  Earth;  thofe  of  the  common  Sort  will  require  no 
other  Care,  but  to  be  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation,  and 
gently  watered  as  the  Seafon  may  require,  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  but  the  two  other  Species  fhould  be 
plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  to  forward  their 
taking  Root,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  in 
the  Heat  of  the  Day  ;  after  the  common  Sort  has  taken 
new  Root,  the  Plants  may  be  placed  in  a  ftieltercd  Situa¬ 
tion  with  other  hardy  Exoticks,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  the  End  of  Odloher,  when  they  fhould  be  remo¬ 
ved  into  the  Green-houfe,  or  placed  under  a  hot  Bed 
Frame,  where  they  may  be  prote&ed  from  Froft  in 
A  Vinter,  but  enjoy  the  free  Air  at  ail  Times  when  the 
Wfoather  is  mild. 

T  his  Sort  is  fo  hardy  as  to  live  abroad  in  mild  Win¬ 
ters,  if  planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  but  as  they  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  deftroyed  in  fevere  Froft,  the  beft  \V'ay  is  to 
keep  the  Plants  in  Pots,-  cr  if  they  are  very  large  in 
I  ubs,  that  they  may  be  fheltered  in  Winter,  and  re¬ 
moved  abroad  in  Summer  placing  them  in  a  warm  ftiel- 
tered  Situation.  In  Winter  they  may  be  placed  with 
Myrtles  and  other  hardier  Kinds  oi  Exoticks,  in  a  Place 
where  they  may  have  as  much  free  Air  as-  poflible,  in 
mild  Weather,  but  fereened  from  fevere  Froft;  for  it 
thefe  are  kept  too  warm  in  Winter,  they  will  not  fiowet 
ftrong,  and  when  the  Air  is  excluded  from  them,  the 
Ends  of  their  Shoots  will  become  mouldy,  fo  that  the 
hardier  they  are  treated,  provided  they  are  not  cx  poled 
to  hard  Frofts,  the  better  they  will  thrive. 

The  other  two  Sorts  require  a  different  Treatment, 
otherwife  they  will  not  make  any  Appearance  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  young  Plants  when'  they  lrave  taken  new  Root 
fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into 
which  they  fhould  be:  removed  in  July,  vv here  they  may 
remain  till  Ofiobcr,  provided  the  Weather  continue, 
mild  ;  but  during  this  Time,  they  fhould  be  placed  in 
a  fheltered  Situation  ;  and  on  the  firft  Approach  of  Froft,. 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  Shelter,  for  if  their  Leave* 
are  injured  by  it,  they  will  change  to  a  pale  yellow,  and 
will  not  recover  their  ufual  Colour  till  the  following  Au¬ 
tumn.  Thefe  Sorts  may  be  preferved  in  a  good  Greeir- 
Floufe  through  the  Winter,  and  the  Plants  wiil  be  ftresi- 
ger  than  thofe  which  are  more  tenderly  treated  ;  but  in 
May,  when  the  Flower  Buds  begin  to  appear,  the  Plants 
fhould  be  placed  in  an  open  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they  may  < 
be  defended  from  the  Inclemency  of  the  Weather;  but 
when  it  is  warm,  the  Air  fhould  at  all  Times  be  admir¬ 
ed  to  them  in  Plenty.  With  this  Management  the 
Flowers  will  expand,  and  continue  long  m  Beauty; 
and  during  that  Time,  there. are  few  Plants  which  aie 
equal  to  them,  either  to  the  Eye  or  Nofe,  for  their  Scent 
is  very  like  that  of  the  Flowers  of  the  White  Thotn, 
and  the  Bunches  of  Flowers  will  be  very  large,  if  the 
Plants  are  ftrong. 

NERVES  are  long  tough  Strings,  which  run  either 
a-ciofs,  oc  Lengthways,  in  the  Leaves  of  Plants. 

NICOTIAN  A. 
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NICOTIANA  Tourn.  Inf}.  R.  II  117.^.41. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  220.  [This  Plant  takes  its  Name  from 
'fames  Nicotiiu,  Courifellor  to  Francis  II.  King  of  France, 
who  in  the  Year  1560,  being  Ambaffador  to  the  Court 
of  Portugal,  bought  the  Seeds  of  a  Dutchman,  who 
brought  them  from  America,  and  fent  them  to  Queen 
Catharine  de  Medices  in  France ;  The  Indian  Inhabitants 
call  it  Tabac,  becaufe  it  grew  in  an  Ifland  called  Tabacc, 
or  Tobago.  The  Idler  Sort  is  by  fome  called  Hyoftyamus , 
bccaufeit  agrees  in  fome  of  its  Characters  with  this  Plants 
it  is  alfo  called  Priapeia.]  Tobacco;  in  French,  Nicotia- 
ne  on  Tabac. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  of  one 
Leaf,  cut  into  5  acute  Segments.  The  Flower  has  one  Fun- 
nel-f:qped  Petal,  with  a  long  Tube  fpread  open  at  the  Brim, 
and  ending  in  5  acute  Points.  It  hath  5  Awl-fhaped  Sta¬ 
mina  the  Length  of  the  Tube ,  a  little  inclined,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  oblong  Summits ,  and  an  oval  Germen  fupporting  a 
f, lender  Style ,  crowned  by  an  indented  Stigma.  The  Ger¬ 
men  turns  to  an  oval  Capfule,  ivith  a  Furrow  on  each  Side, 
having  two  Cells  which  open  at  the  Top,  and  are  filed 
with  rough  Seeds  fafened  to  the  Partition. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Nicotian  a  foliis  ovato-lanceclatis  rugofs ,  femi- 
amplexicaulibus.  Tobacco  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped, 
rough  Leaves,  which  half  embrace  the  Stalks.  This 
is  the  FJyofcyamus  Peruvianus.  Ger,  357.  Tobacco  or 
Henbane  of  Peru. 

2.  Nicotiana  foliis  lanceolatis  fefftlibus.  Tobacco 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks. 
T  his  is  the  Nicotiana  major  latifolia..  C.  B.  P.  169. 
Greater  broad  leaved  Tobacco. 

3.  Nicotiana  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis ,  fefftlibus ,  caly¬ 
cibus  acutis,  tubo  for  is  longiffmo.  Plat.  185.  Tobacco  with 
acute,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
fharp-pointed  Empalements,  and  a  very  long  Tube  to 
the  Flower.  T  his  is  the  Nicotiana  major  avgufifolio.  C. 
B.  P.  170.  Greater  narrow  leaved  Tobacco. 

4.  Nicotiana  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  aiuminatis  fe- 
miamplexicaulibus,  caule  fruticofo.  Tobacco  with  linear, 
Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  half  embracing  the 
Stalks,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Nicotiana  ma¬ 
jor  angufifpmo  folio  perennis.  fuff.  Narrowefl  leaved 
greater  perennial  Tobacco. 

5.  Nicotiana  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  femiamplexicau- 
libus,  capfuhs  ovatis  obtufs.  Tobacco  with  oval,  acute- 
pointed  Leaves,  half  embracing  the  Stalk,  and  oval  ob- 
tufe  Seed  Veffels.  Nicotiana  major  latifolia,  for  thus  al¬ 
lots,  vajculo  brtvi.  Martyn.  Greater  broad  leaved  Tobac¬ 
co  with  white  Flowers,  and  afhort  Seed  Veflel. 

6.  Nicotiana  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  fefftlibus,  caule. 
fruticofo  perenni.  Tobacco  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  a  fhrubby  peren¬ 
nial  Stalk. 

7.  Nicotiana  foliis  ovatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  56  Tobac¬ 
co  with  oval  Leaves.  Nicotiana  minor.  C.  B.  P .  Smal¬ 
ler  Tobacco,  commonly  called  Englifb  Tobacco. 

'8.  Nicot  1  an  A  foliis  ovatis  rugofs  petiolatis.  To¬ 
bacco  with  oval,  rough  Leaves,  having  Foot  Stalks. 
Nicotiana  minor,  foliis  rugeforibus  amplioribus.  Fa  ill. 
■Smaller  Tobacco  with  larger  and  rougher  Leaves. 

9.  Nicotiana  foliis  cordatis,  for  Hits  paniculatis,  tu- 
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1 is  clavaiis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  Tobacco  with  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  paniculated  Flowers,  and  Club-fhaped  Tubes. 
This  is  the  Nicotiana  minor ,  folio  cordiformi  tubo  fioris 
pr.-elcngis  Feuill.  Obf  Smaller  Tobacco  with  a  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaf,  and  a  very  long  Tube  to  the  Flower. 

10.  Nicotian  \  foliis  cordatis,  corollis  raccmofs  fub- 
ringentibus ,  calycibus  inequalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  181. 
Tobacco  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  branching  ringent 
Petals,  and  unequal  Empalements. 

11.  Nicotiana  foliis  ovato-lanceclatis  obtufs  rugofs, 
calycibus  breviffmis.  Plat.  Tobacco  with  oval,  Spear- 
fnaped,  obtufe,  rough  Leaves,  and  a  very  fhort  Empale¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  Nicotiana  bumilis,  primula  ver is  folio. 
Houf.  Mff.  Dwarf  Tobacco  with  a  Primrofe  Leaf. 

The  firfl  Sort  is  mofl  commonly  fown  in  England,  and 
has  been  generally  taken  for  the  broad  leaved  Tobacco 
of  Cafper  Bauhin ,  and  others,  but  is  greatly  different 
from  it.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  more  than  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  long,  and  a  Foot  broad,  the  Surface  very  rough 
and  glutinous:  Thefe  Plants  in  a  rich  moift  Soil,  will 
grow  more  than  10  Feet  high,  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaves 
half  embrace  the  Stalks;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk 
divides  into  fmaller  Branches,  terminated  by  loofc 
Bunches  of  Flowers  {landing  erect  ;  they  have  pretty 
long  Tubes,  and  are  of  a  pale  purplifTi  Colour.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguf,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn.  This  is  the  Sort  of  Tobacco  which  is  com¬ 
monly  brought  to  the  Markets  in  Pots  to  adorn  the 
Shops  and  Balconies  of  London,  by  fome  called  Oroonoko 
Tobacco. 

The  2d  Sort  is  the  broad  leaved  Tobacco  of  Cafpar 
Bauhin\  the  Stalks  of  this  feldom  rife  more  than  5  or  6 
Feet  high,  and  divide  into  more  Branches  than  the  firfl. 
The  Leaves  are  about  ten  Inches  long  and  three  and  a 
Half  broad,  fmooth,  and  end  in  acute  Points,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  the  Flowers  of  this  are  rather  larger, 
and  of  a  brighter  purple  than  thofe  of  the  firfl.  It  flow¬ 
ers  and  perfe£ts  Seeds  at  the  fame  Time ;  this  is  by  fome 
called  fweet-feented  Tobacco. 

The  3d  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  Stalk, 
4  or  5  Feet  high  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  a  Foot  long,  and 
3  or  4  Inches  broad;  thofe  on  the  Stalks  are  much  nar¬ 
rower,  leflening  to  the  Top,  and  end  in  very  acute 
Points,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks;  they  are  very  gluti¬ 
nous.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalks,  they  have  long  Tubes,  and  are  of  a  bright 
purple  or  red  Colour.  Thefe  Flower  and  ripen  Seeds 
at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  4th  Sort  rifes  with  very  branching  Stalks  about  5 
Feet  high;  the  Leaves  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks 
are  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  broad  at  the  Bafe  where 
they  half  embrace  the  Stalks,  and  are  about  3  Inches 
broad  in  the  Middle,  terminating  in  long  acute  Points; 
the  Stalks  divide  into  many  fmallej;  Branches,  termina¬ 
ted  by  loofe  Bunches  of  Flowers,  of  a  bright  purple, 
and  are  fucceded  by  acute-pointed  Seed  Veffels.  This 
flowers  about  the  fame  lime,  but  if  the  Plants  are 
placed  in  a  warm  Green-houfe,  they  will  live  through 
the  Winter.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  were  fent  me  for 
Brazil  Tobacco. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods  in  the 
Ifland  of  Tobago ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me 
by  the  late  Mr,  R.  Millar .  This  rifes  about  3  Feet  high ; 

the 
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the  Stalk  doe?  not  branch  fo  much  a3  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer;  the  Leaves  are  large  and  oval,  about  15  Inches 
long  and  2  broad  in  the  Middle,  but  d’minifh  gradually 
in  their  Size  to  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  and  with  their 
Bafe  half  embrace  it.  The  Flowers  grow  in  clofer 
Bunches  than  the  former,  and  are  white ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fhGrt,  oval,  obtufe  Seed  Veffels.  It  flowers 
and  perfects  Seeds  about  the  lame  Time. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Senegal,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  fent  by  Mr.  Adanfon,  to  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  at  Paris.  This  rifes  about  4  or  5  Feet  high  :  the 
lower  Leaves  are  y  Inches  long,  and  4  bread  in  the 
Middle;  they  are  fmooth,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks; 
the  upper  Leaves  are  of  the  fame  Form,  but  gradually 
diminifh  upward.  The  Flowers  are  colledted  in  pretty 
clofe  Bunches,  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong  Seed  Veffels,  inclofed  in  the  acute  five- 
pointed  Fmpalement.  The  Stalks  are  perenia),  and  put 
out  Shoots  from  their  Joints;  if  the  Plants  are  Iheltered 
in  Winter,  they  will  live  2  or  3  Years.  - 

The  7  th  Sort  is  commonly  called  Englijh  Tobacco, 
being  the  firft  which  was  introduced  here,  and  much 
more  hardy  than  the  other  Sorts  The  Seeds  ripen  very 
freely,  and  fcatterirg  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  come  up 
without  Care,  fo  that  it  has  been  a  Weed  in  many 
Places ;  but  it  came  originally  from  America ,  by  the 
Title  of  Petum,  Dodongus ,  V  abememontanus,  alfo  Hyofcy- 
amus  lutevis ,  from  the  Affinity  there  is  between  this  Plant 
and  the  Henbane;  but  the  Flowers  of  this  are  tubulous, 
and  not  ringent,  as  are  thofe  of  the  Henbane  ;  nor  do 
the  Seed  Veffels  open  with  a  Lid  on  the  Top,  as  thofe 
of  Henbane.  The  Stalks  of  this  feldorn  rife  more  than 
3  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  placed  alternately  on  the 
Stalks,  Handing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  oval  and 
fmooth.  The  Flowers  grow  in  fmall  loofe  Bunches  on 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks;  they  have  fhort  open  Tubes, 
which  fpread  open  at  the  Top,  and  are  cut  into  5  obtufe 
Segments.  They  are  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  Colour, 
appearing  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Cap- 
fules,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  8th  Sort  rifes  with  a  firong  Stalk  near  4  Feet 
high  ;  the  Leaves  are  fhaped  like  the  former,  but  are 
greatly  furrowed  on  their  Surface,  and  near  twice  the 
Size  of  the  former,  of  a  darker  green,  and  have  longer 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  larger*  and  of  the  fame 
Shape.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  diflindl  Plant  from  the 
former,  for  I  have  fown  the  Seeds  more  than  30  Years*  and 
have  never  found  any  of  the  Plants  vary. 

The  9th  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally  in  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  Lima,  by  Pere  Feuille,  in-  the  Year  17  to;  and 
of  late  the  Seeds  were  fent  from  Peru,  by  the  younger 
de  JufJicu,  to  Paris.  The  Stalk  of  this  rifes  more  than  3 
Feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  many  fmaller  Branches, 
which  are  round  and  a  little  hairy ;  the  Leaves  are  Heart- 
fhaped  about  4  Inches  long  and  3  broad,  Handing  on  pret¬ 
ty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
Panicles  at  the  F.nd  of  the  Branches,  thefe  have  Tubes 
about  an  Inch  long,  fhaped  like  a  Club;  the  Brim  is 
flightly  cut  into  9  obtufe  Segments,  reflexed ;  they  are  of 
a  yellowifh  green  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
Capfules,  filled  with  very  fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers  about 
the  fame  Time  with  the  other  Sorts. 

The  Seeds  of  the  10th  Sort  v/ere  fent  from  Peru  with. 
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thofe  of  the  former ;  the  Stalk  is  round,  and  rifes  near  4 
Feet  high,  fending  out  2  or  3  Branches  from  the  lower 
Part ;  the  Leaves  are  large,  Heart  fliaped,  a  little  waved  ; 
and  very  clammy,  Handing  on  long  Foot  Stalks.  The 
P  lowers  grow  in  long  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk, 
having  fhort  open  Tubes,  curved  almoH  like  the  Lip 
Flowers;  they  are  of  a  dull  purple  Colour;  the  F.mpals- 
ment  is  unequally  cut,  one  of  the  Segments  being  twice 
the  Size  of  the  other. 

The  1 1  th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Houfloun  at  I^a 
Vera  Cruz,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  England.  This  hath 
a  pretty  thick  taper  Root,  which  Hrikes  deep  in  the 
Ground;  at  the  Top  comes  out  6  or  7  oval  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  fpread  on  the  Ground  ;  they  are 
about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  common  Primrofe,  but 
of  a  deeper  green  ;  the  Stalk  rifes  about  a  Foot  high, 
branching  into  3  or  4  Divifions,  at  each  of  thefe  is  pla¬ 
ced  one  fmall  Leaf;  the  Branches  are  terminated  by  a 
loofe  Spike  of  Flowers,  which  are  fmall,  tubulous,  and 
of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour,  having  very  fhort  Fmpale- 
rnents,  which  are  cut  at  the  Brim  into  5  acute  Segments. 
The  Seed  Veffel  is  fmall,  oval,  and  divided  into  two  Cells, , 
which  are  full  of  fmall  Seeds. 

All  the  Sorts  except  the  7th  and  8th,  require  the  fame 
Culture,  and  are  too  tender  to  grow  from  Seeds  fown  in 
the  full  Ground,  to  any  Degree  of  Perfection  in  this 
Country,  fo  require  to  be  railed  in  a. hot  Bed,  after  the 
following  Manner: 

The  Seeds  muH  be  fown  uporta  moderate  hot  Bed  in 
March,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  new  hot  Bed  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  Warmth,  about  4  Inches  afunder  each  Way,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root  ;  after  which  let  them  have  Air  in  Proportion  to 
the  W'armth  of  the  Seafon,  otherwife  they  will  draw 
up  weak,  and  be  lefs  capable  of  enduring  the.open.  Air : 
water  them  frequently, .  but  while  they  are.  very, young, 
it  fhould  not  be  given  to  them  in  two  great  Quantities; 
though  when  they  are  pretty  Hrong,  they  will  require  it 
often,  and  in  Plenty. 

In  this  Bed  the  Plants  fhould  remain  until  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  May,  by  which  Time  (if  they  have  fucceeded 
well)  they  will  touch  each  other,  therefore  they  fhould 
be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  gradually;  after  which 
they  mufi  be  taken  up  carefully,  preferving  a  large  Ball 
of  Earth  to  each  Root,  and  planted  into  a  rich  light  Soil; 
in  Rows  4  Feet  afunder,  and  the  Plants  3  Feet  Difiance 
in  the  Rows,  obferving  to  water  them  until  they  have 
taken  Root;  after  which  they  require  no  farther  Care 
(only  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds)  until  the  Plants 
begin  to  fhew  their  Flower  Stems;  at  which  Time  you 
fhould  cut  off  the  Tops  of  them,  that  their  Leaves  may. 
be  the  better  nourifhed,  whereby  they  will  be.  rendered 
larger,  and  of  a  thicker  Subfiance. .  In  Augujl  they  will 
be  full  grown,  when  they  fhould  be  cut  for  Ule;  for  if 
they  are  permitted  to  Hand- longer,  .their  under  Leaves  will 
begin  to  decay.  This  is  to  be  underftood  for  fuch  Plants, 
as  are  propagated  for  Ufe,  but  thofe  defigned  for  Orna-. 
ment,  fhould  be  planted  in  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure 
Garden,  and  permitted  to  grow  their  full  Height,  where 
they  will  continue  flowering  from  July ,  till  the  Frofi  puts 
a  Stop  to  them. 

The  two.  fmaller  Sorts  of  Tobacco  are  preferved  in 
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Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  feldom  propagated  for 
Ufe.  The  ift  Sort  is  found  growing  on  Dunghills,  ip 
divers  Parts  of  England.  Thefe  are  both  very  har;dy, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  in  March , 
on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  where  they  will  come  up,  and 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  any  Part  of  the  Garden,  where 
they  will  thrive  without  Care. 

The  1  aft  Sort  being  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  other, 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring  on  a  hot  Bed  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  ano¬ 
ther  moderate  hot  Bed,  where  they  muft  be  duly  water¬ 
ed,  and  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  when  the  Plants  have  obtained  a  good  Share  of 
Strength,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  Pots, 
and  plunged  in  a  moderate  hot  Bed  to  bring  them  forward. 
About  the  Middle  of  ‘June  fome  of  the  Plants  may  be 
fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  Beds  of  rich 
Earth ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  fome  Plants  in  Pots, 
which  may  be  placed  in  the  Stove  (in  Cafe  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  bad,)  to  ripen  their  Seeds,  that  the  Species 
may  be  preferved. 

NIGELLA.  Toum.  Infl.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  606.  Pen- 
nel  Flower,  or  Devil  in  a  Bufh. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement ,  but  a  leafy  Perianthium. 
It  hath  5  oval ,  obtufe ,  plain  Petals ,  which  f preach  open, 
and  are  contracted  at  their  Bafe ,  and  8  very  Jhort  Nec- 
tariums  Jituated  in  a  Circle ,  each  having  two  Lips  ;  the 
exterior  being  larger,  the  interior  bifid ,  plain  and  convex  ; 
the  interior  is  fioorter ,  narrower ,  from  an  oval  terminating 
in  a  Line.  It  hath  a  great  Number  of  Awl-feaped  Stamina , 
fioorter  than  the  Petals,  terminated  by  obtufe ,  compreffed, 
ereCt  Summits ;  aud  in  fome  five,  in  others  ten,  oblong,  con¬ 
vex,  ere  Cl  Germen,  ending  in  Awl-Jhaped  Styles,  which  are 
long ,  revolved,  and  permanent,  having  Stigmas  fafiened 
longitudinally  to  them.  The  Germen  afterward  become  fo 
many  oblong  compreffed  Capfules,  divided  by  a  Furrow,  but 
connected  within,  filled  with  rough  angular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are,, 

1.  Nigella  pifiillis  quinis ,  petalis  integris ,  capfulis 
turbinatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  534.  Fennel  Flower  having 
five  Pointals,  entire  Petals,  and  turbinated  Seed  Veffels. 
*d  his  is  thfe  Nigella  arvenfis  cornuta.  C.  B.  P.  I  ield 
horned  Fennel  Flower. 

2.  Nigella  floribus  involucre  foliofo  cinClis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  215.  Fennel  Flower  whofe  Flowers  are  encompaf- 
fed  with  a  leafy  Involucrum.  Nigella  anguflifolia,  fiore 
majore  fimplici  caruUo.  C.  B.  P.  14$.  Narrow-leaved 
Fennel  Flower,  with  a  larger  fingle  blue  Flower. 

3.  Ni  GELi  A  petal  is  [ubtricujpidatis,  fo-liis  fubpilofis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  154.  Fennel  Flower  with  Petals,  which 
are  almoft  three-pointed,  and  Leaves  fomewhat  hairy. 
This  is  the  Nigella  Hors  minore  fimplici  candido.  C.  B.  P. 

1 45.  Fennel  Flower  with  a  fmaller  fingle  white  Flower. 

4.  Nigella  pifiillis  quinis,  coralla-longioribus,  petalis 
integris.  Fennel  Flower  with  five  Pointals  longer  than 
the  Petals,  which  are  entire.  This  is  the  Nigella  Creti- 
ca  la  ti folia  odor  at  a.  Park.  Theat.  1376.  Broad -leaved 
fweet-fmelling  Fennel  Flower  of  Crete . 

5.  Nigella  pifiillis  denis  corolla  brevioribus.  Fennel 
Flower  with  ten  Pointals,  -which  arc  fhorter  than  the 
Petals.  This  is  the  Nigella  alba  Jhnplici  fiore.  Alp.  Exot. 
261.  Fennel  Flower  with  a  fingle  white  Flower. 
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6.  Nigella  pifiillis  denis  eorollam  eequantilus.  Hort. 
Upfal.  154.  Fennel  Flower  with  ten  Pointals  equalling 
the  Petals.  This  is  the  .Nigella  latijolia  fiore  majore  fim¬ 
plici  cteruleo.  C.  B.  P.  1 45.  Broad-leaved  Fennel  Flow¬ 
er  wjth  a  large  fingle  blue  FloNver. 

7.  Nigella  pifiillis  denis  corolla  longioribus.  Hort. 
Cliff.  21  5.  Fennel  Fiov/er  with  ten  Pointals,  longer  than 
the  Petals.  Nigella  Orient  alts,  fiore  flavcj  cents,  femin.e 
alato  piano.  Tourn.  Fennel  Flower  of  the  Faff,  with  a 
yellowifh  Flower,  and  a  plain: winged  Seed. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  4m<>ng  the  Corn,  in 
France ,  Italy,  and  Germany,  fo  16  feldom  propagated  in 
Gardens ;  this  rifes  with  llender  Stalks,  near  a  Foot  high, 
which  fometimes  branch  out  at  Bottom,  and  at  others 
they  are  fingle,  garnifhed  with  a  few  very  fine  cut  Leaves, 
fomewhat  like  Dill ;  each  Stalk  is  terminated  by  one  Star- 
pointed  Flower  of  5  Petals,  ofva  pale  blue  Colour,  and 
no  leafy  Involucrum  under  them  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
Capfules,  have  5  fhort  Horns,  which  incline  different 
Ways  at  Top,  ?.nd  are  filled  with  rough -black  Seeds; 
there  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  and  ano¬ 
ther  with  double  Flowers. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy ,  among 
the  Corn  ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  Stalk,  a 
Foot  and  a*Half  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  much  lon¬ 
ger,  and  finer  than  thole  of  the  firft.  The  Flowers  are 
large,  of  a  pale  blue,  and  have  a  long  leafy  Involucrum 
under  each;  thefe  ar<? fucceeded  hy  larger  fwelling  Seed 
Veffels,  with  Horns  at  Pop;  of  this,  there  is  one  with 
fingle  white  Flowers,  and  another  with  double,  which  is 
fown  in  Gardens  for  Ornament. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  and  rifes  about 
the  fame  Height.  The  Leaves  are  not  fo  finely  cut  as 
thofe  of  the  2d,  and  are  a  little  hairy.  At  the  ,  Top  of 
each  Stalk  is  one  Flower,  compofed  of  5  white  Petals, 
llightly  cut  at  itheir  End  into  3  Points ;  thefe  are.  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  oblong  fwelling  Seed  Veffels,  with  5  Horns  at 
Top,  filled  with  fmall  pale  coloured  Seeds. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  rifes  with 
branching  Stalks  about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  fhort¬ 
er  and  broader  Leaves  than  any  of  the  other  Species.  At 
the  Top  of  each  Branch  is  one  Flower,  having  no  Invo¬ 
lucrum;  they  are  compofed  of  5  oval  Petals,  and  have  5 
Pointals  longer  than  the  Petals ;  the  Seed  Veffel  is  not 
much  fwollen,  and  has  5  flender  Horns  at  Top  ;  the  Seeds 
are  of  a  light  yellowifh  brown.  . 

TJ^e  5  th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Crete  ;  this  rifes  with  a 
branching  Stalk  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  Larkfpur.  The  Flowers  have  5  large  oval  Pe¬ 
tals  which  are  entire,  with  ten  Pointals  fhorter  than  the 
Petals,  and  a  great  Number  of  green  Stamina  with  blue 
Chives  ;  the  Seed  Veffels  are  like  the  laft. 

The  6th  Sort  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half;  the  lower 
Leaves  are  finely  cut,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  are  cut  into 
broader  Segments.  The  Flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  other  Species,  and  a  fine  blue :  The  Pointals  are  of 
equal  Length  with  the  Petals ;  the  Seed  Veffel  has  5 
Horns,  ami  is  of  a  firmer  Texture  than  any  of  the  other. 
It  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France  and  Spain  ;  there 
is  a  Variety'of  this  with  double  Flowers. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Corn  about  Alep¬ 
po ;  this  rifes  with  a  branching  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  garnifhed  with  pretty  long  Leaves,  finely  divided. 

The 
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The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches 
they  are  compof^d  of  5  yellowifh  Petals;  at  the  Bafe  of 
thefe  are  placed  8  Nedlariums,  between  which  arife  a 
great  Number  of  Stamina,  with  an  unequal  Number  of 
Germen,  fome  having  but  five,  others  have  eight  or 
nine  ;  they  are  oblong  and  comprefled  ;  thefe  become  fo 
many  oblong  comprefied  Seed  Veflels  joined  together  on 
their  inner  Side,  terminating  with  Horns,  and  open  lon¬ 
gitudinally,  containing  many  thin  comprefied  Seeds,  ha¬ 
ving  Borders  round  them. 

The  Varieties  of  thefe  with  double  Flowers,  are  chiefly 
propagated  in  Gardens  for  Ornament;  but  thofe  with 
fingle  Flowers  are  rarely  admitted,  into  any  but’Botanick 
Gardens,  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their 
Seeds  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main'  (for  they  feldom  fucceed  well  if  tranfplanted ;) 
therefore,  in  order  to  have  them  intermixed  amongft 
other  annual  Flowers  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Gar¬ 
den,  the  Seeds  fhould  be  town  in  Patches  at  proper  Diftan- 
ces;  when  the  Plants  come  up,  pull  up  thofe  which  grow 
too  clofe,  leaving  but  three  or  four  in  each  Patch,  and 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture 
they  require.  In  ! July  they  will  flower,  and  their  Seeds 
will  ripen  in  Augujl,  when  they  fhould  be  gathered  and 
dried ;  then  rub  out  each  Sort  feparately,  and  preferve 
them  in  a  dry  Place. 

The  Seafon  for  foxing  thefe  Seeds  is  in  March ;  but 
if  you  fow  loine  of  them  in  Augu/l,  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  on  a  dry  Soil  in  a  warm  Situation,  they  will  abide 
the  Winter,  and  flower  firong  the  Succeeding  Year ;  fo 
by  fowing  the  Seeds  at  different  Times,  they  may  be 
continued  in  Beauty  mod  Part  of  the  Summer. 

They  are  all  annual  Plants,  and  perifh  foon  after  they 
have  perfected  their  Seeds;  -which,  if  permitted  to  Scat¬ 
ter  on  the  Borders,  will  come  up  without  Care. 

NIGELLASTRUM.  See  Agrofiemma. 

NIGHTSHADE.  See  Solanum. 

NIGHTSHADE,  the  Deadly.  See  Belladonna. 

NIL.  See  Anil. 

NISSOLIA.  See  L.athyrus. 

NOLI  ME  TANGERE.  See  Impatiens. 
NONSUCH,  or  FLOWER  of  BRISTOL.  See 
Lychnis. 

NORTHERN  ASPECT  is  the  leaf!  favourable  of 
any  in  England ,  as  having  very  little  Benefit  from  the 
Sun,  even  in  the  Height  of  Summer,  therefore  can  be 
of  little  Ufe,  whatever  may  have  been  advanced  to  the 
contrary;  for  although  many  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  will 
thrive  and  produce  Fruit  in  fuch  Pofidons,  yet  fuch  Fruit 
can  be  of  little  Worth,  fince  they  are  deprived  of  the 
kindly  Warmth  of  the  Sun  to  correct  their  crude  Juices, 
and  render  them  well  tailed  and  wholefome  ;  therefore  it 
is  to  little  Purpofe  to  plant  Fruit  Trees  againft  fuch 
Walls,  except  it  be  thofe  which  are  intended  for  Baking, 
iAc.  where  the  Fire  will  ripen,  and  render  thofe  Juices 
wholefome,  which,  for  want  of  Sun,  could  not  be  per¬ 
formed  while  growing. 

You  may  alfo  plant  Morello  Cherries,  for  Preferv- 
ing;  and  white  and  red  Currants,  to  come  late,  after 
thofe  which  are  expofed  to  the  Sun  are  gone  ;  and  if  the 
Soil  be  warm  and  dry,  fome  Sorts  of  Summer  Pears  will 
do  tolerably  well  on  fuch  an  Expofure,  and  will  continue 
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longer  in  eating,  than  if  they  were  more  expofed  to  the 
Sun.  But  you  fhould  by  no  Means  plant  Winter  Pears 
in  fuch  an  Afpedl,  as  hath  been  pradlifed  by  many  igno¬ 
rant  Perfons,  fince  we  find,  that  the  beft  South  Walls, 
in  fome  bad  Years,  are  barely  warm  enough  to  ripen 
thofe  Fruits. 

Duke  Cherries  planted  againft  Walls  expofed  to  the 
North,  will  ripen  much  later  in  the  Seafon,  and,  if  the 
Soil  is  warm,  they  will  be  well  flavoured,  fo  that  here¬ 
by  this  Fruit  may  be  continued  a  Month  later  than  is 
ufual. 

NUCIFEROUS  TREES,  are  fuch  as  produce 
Nuts. 

NUMMULARIA.  See  Lyfimachia. 

NURSERY,  or  Nurfery  Garden,  is  a  Piece  of  Land 
fet  apart  for  raifing  and  propagating  all  Sorts  of  Trees 
and  Plants  to  fupply  the  Garden,  and  other  Plantations. 
Of  this  Sort  there  are  a  great  Number  in  different  Parts 
of  this  Kingdom,  but  particularly  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  London ,  which  are  occupied  by  the  Gardeners,  wliofe 
Bufinefs  it  is  to  raife  Trees,  Plants,  and  Flowers  for 
Sale ;  and  in  many  of  thefe  there  is  at  prefent  a  much 
greater  Variety  of  Trees  and  Plants  cultivated,  than  can 
be  found  in  any  other  Part  of  Europe.  In  Prance ,  their 
Nurferies,  (which  are  but  few,  when  compared  with 
thofe  in  England )  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  Propagation 
of  Fruit  Trees,  from  whence  they  have  the  Appellation 
of  Pepinier.  For  there  is  fcarce  any  of  thofe  Gardens, 
where  a  Perfon  can  be  fupplied  either  with  Ever- greens, 
flowering  Shrubs,  or  Foreft  Trees.  And  in  Hollandy 
their  Nurferies  are  principally  for  Flowers  ;  fome  few 
of  them,  indeed,  propagate  tender  exotick  Plants.  But 
thofe  Nurferies  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  London  do,  fe- 
veral  of  them,  include  all  thefe,  and  from  hence  mod 
of  the  curious  Perfons  abroad  are  fupplied  with  Furni¬ 
ture  for  their  Gardens.  I  do  not  propofe  in  this  Place, 
to  treat  of  thefe  extenfive  Nurferies,  or  to  give  a  De- 
fcription  of  them,  therefore  fhall  confine  mylelf  to  treat 
of  fuch  Nurferies  only  as  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  all 
Lovers  of  planting,  to  have  upon  the  Spot,  where  they 
defign  to  make  their  Plantations.  For  if  thefe  are  large, 
the  Expence  of  carrying  a  great  Number  of  Trees,  if 
the  Diftance  is  great,  will  be  no  fmall  Article,  befide 
the  Hazard  of  their  growing;  which,  when  Plants  have 
been  trained  up  in  good  Land,  and  removed  to  an  indif¬ 
ferent  one,  is  very  great.  Therefore  it  is  of  the  utmoft 
Confequence  to  every  Planter,  to  begin  by  making  a 
Nurfery.  In  this  Article  I  muff  beg  Leave  to  obferve, 
that  a  Nurfery  fhouldnot  be  fixed  to  any  particular  Spot : 
I  mean  by  this,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  continue 
raifing  Trees  any  Number  of  Years  upon  the  fame 
Spot  of  Ground,  becaufe  hereby  the  Ground  will  be  fo 
much  exhaufted  by  the  Trees,  as  to  render  it  unfit  for 
the  fame  Purpofe.  Therefore  all  good  Nurfery  Gar¬ 
deners  fhift  and  change  their  Land  from  Time  to  Time, 
for  when  they  have  drawn  off  the  Trees  from  a  Spot  of 
Ground,  they  plant  Kitchen  Herbs,  &c.  on  the  Ground 
for  a  Year  or  two,  by  which  Time,  as  alfo  by  dunging 
and  trenching  the  Land  it  is  recovered,  and  made  fit 
to  receive  other  Trees.  But  this  they  are  obliged  to 
from  Neceflity,  being  confined  to  the  fame  Land;  which 
is  not  the  Cafe  with  Gentlemen,  who  have  large 
Extent  of  Ground  in  the  Country.  Therefore  all  fuch 
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Perfons  I  would  advife  to  make  Nurferies  upon  the 
Ground  which  is  intended  for  Planting,  where  a  fuffici- 
ent  Number  of  the  'Frees  may  be  left  landing,  after  the 
others  have  been  drawn  out,  to  plant  in  other  Flaces ; 
which,  for  all  large  growing  Trees,  but  particularly 
fuch  as  are  cultivated  for  Timber,  will  be  found  by  much 
the  mod;  advantageous  Method  ;  for  all  thofe  F’rees 
which  come  up  irom  the  Seed,  or  which  are  tranfplant- 
ed  very  young  into  the  Places  where  they  are  designed 
to  remain,  will  make  a  much  greater  Progrefs,  and  be¬ 
come  larger  FFees,  than  any  of  thofe  which  are  tranf- 
planted  at  a  greater  Age.  Therefore  the  Nurferies 
Ihould  be  thinned  early,  by  removing  all  thofe  FTees 
which  are  intended  for  other  Plantations  while  they  are 
young,  becaufe  hereby  the  Expence  and  Trouble  of  da- 
king,  watering,  L fc.  will  be  laved,  and  the  Trees  will 
fucceed  much  better.  But  in  expoled  Situations,  where 
there  are  Nurferies,  it  w'ill  be  neceflary  to  permit  the 
Trees  to  dand  much  longer;  that,  by  growing  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  they  may  fhelter  each  other,  and  draw  themfelves 
up;  and  thefe  ihould  be  thinned  gradually,  as  the  Trees 
advance  ;  for,  by  taking  away  too  many  at  fird,  the  Cold 
will  check  the  Growth  of  the  remaining  T rees.  But  then 
thofe  Trees  which  are  taken  out  from  thefe  Nurferies,  af¬ 
ter  a  certain  Age,  fhould  not  be  depended  on  for  Planting; 
and  it  will  be  Prudence  rather  to  confign  them  for  Fuel, 
than  by  attempting  to  remove  them  large,  whereby,  in 
endeavouring  to  get  them  up  with  good  Roots,  the  Roots 
of  the  danding  Trees  will  be  often  much  injured. 

What  has  been  here  propofed,  muft  be  underdood 
for  all  large  Plantations  in  Parks,  Woods,  U’c.  but 
thofe  Nurferies  intended  only  for  raifing  Evergreens, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  or  Plants  to  embellifh  Gardens,  may 
be  confined  to  one  Spot,  becaufe  a  fmail  Compafs  of 
Ground  will  be  fufticient  for  this  Purpofe.  Two  or  three 
Acres  of  Land  employed  this  Way,  will  be  fufticient 
for  the  mod  extenfive  Defigns,  and  one  Acre  will  be 
full  enough  for  thofe  of  moderate  Extent.  Such  a  Spot 
of  Ground  may  be  always  employed  for  fowing  the  Seeds 
of  foreign  Trees  and  Plants,  as  alfo  for  raifing  many 
Sorts  of  biennial  and  perennial  Flowers,  to  tranfplant  in¬ 
to  the  Borders  of  .the  Pleafure  Garden,  and  for  raifing 
many  Kinds  of  bulbous-rooted  Flowers  from  Seeds, 
whereby  a  Variety  of  new  Sorts  may  be  obtained  annu¬ 
ally,  as  a  rccompence  for  the  F'rouble  and  Expence, 
and  will  be  an  agreeable  Diverfion  to  all  who  delight  in 
the  Amufements  of  Gardening. 

Such  a  Nurfery  as  this  Ihould  be  conveniently  fituated 
for  Water;  to  fave  the  Expence  of  Carriage  in  dry 
Weather.  It  Ihould  alfo  be  as  near  the  Ploufe  as  it  can 
with  Conveniency  be  admitted,  in  order  to  render  it  eafy 
to  vifit  all  Times  of  the  Year,  becaufe  it  is  abfolutely 
neceflary,  that  it  fhould  be  under  the  Infpefition  of  the 
Matter,  for  unlefs  he  delights  in  it,  there  will  be  little 
Hopes  of  Succefs.  The  Soil  of  this  Nurfery  fhould  be 
goed,  and  not  too  heavy  and  fliff,  for  fuch  Land  will  be 
very  improper  for  fowing  moll  Sorts  of  Seeds,  becaufe 
as  this  will  detain  the  Moifture  in  Winter  and  Spring, 
the  Seeds  of  mod  tender  F'hings,  efpecially  of  Flowers, 
will  rot  in  the  Ground,  if  fown  early;  therefore  where 
Perfons  are  confined  to  fuch  Land  there  Ihould  be  a  good 
Quantity  of  Sand,  Allies,  and  other  light  Manures  bu¬ 
ried,  in  order  to  feparate  the  Parts,  and  pulverize  the 
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Ground  ;  and  if  it  is  thrown  up  in  Ridges,  to  receive  the 
Froft  in  Winter,  it  will  be  of  great  Ufe  to  it,  as  will  al¬ 
fo  the  frequent  forking,  or  ftirring  the  Ground,  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  it  is  planted. 

The  many  Advantages  which  attend  the  having  fuch 
a  Nurfery,  are  fo  obvious  to  every  Perfon  who  has  turned 
his  Thoughts  in  the  leaft  to  this  SubjeT,  that  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  mention  them  here ;  and  therefore  I  fhall  only 
beg  Leave  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  fo  frequently  re¬ 
commended,  which  is,  the  carefully  keeping  the  Ground 
always  clean  from  Weeds ;  for  if  thefe  are  permitted 
to  grow,  they  will  rob  the  young  Trees  of  their  Nou- 
rilhmentf  Another  principal  Bufinefs  is,  to  dig  the 
Ground  between  the  young  Plants  at  lead  once  every 
Year,  to  loofen  it  for  the  Roots  to  ttrike  out;  but  if 
the  Ground  is  ft  iff,  it  will  be  better  to  be  repeated  twice 
a  Year,  viz.  in  October  and  March,  which  will  greatly 
promote  the  Growth  of  the  Plants,  and  prepare  their  Roots 
for  tranfplanting. 

As  fome  Perfons  may  have  the  Curiofity  to  raife  their 
own  Fruit  Trees,  I  fhall  next  treat  of  the  proper  Method 
to  make  a  Nurfery  of  thefe  Trees. 

In  the  doing  of  which  you  muft  obferve  the  following 
Rules : 

1.  That  the  Soil  in  which  you  make  the  Nurfery  be 
not  better  than  that  where  the  FVees  are  to  be  planted 
out  for  good  ;  the  not  obferving  this,  is  the  R^afon  that 
Trees  are  often  at  a  Stand,  or  make  but  little  Progrefs 
for  three  or  four  Years,  after  they  come  from  the  Nur¬ 
fery,  as  commonly  happens  to  fuch  Trees  as  are  raifed 
near  London ,  and  cairied  into  the  northern  Farts  of 
England,  where  being  planted  in  a  poor  Soil,  and  a  much 
colder  Situation,  the  Trees  feldom  fucceed  weli ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  by  far  the  better  Method  (when  you  have  obtain¬ 
ed  the  Soits  you  would  propagate)  to  raife  a  Nurfery  of 
the  feveral  Sorts  of  Stocks  proper  for  the  various  Kinds  ol 
Fruit,  upon  which  you  may  bud  or  graft  them,  and  thofe 
Trees  which  are  thus  raifed  upon  the  Soil,  and  in  the 
fame  Degree  of  Warmth,  where  they  are  to  be  planted, 
will  fucceed  much  better  than  thofe  brought  from  a  great¬ 
er  Diftance,  and  from  a  richer  Soil. 

2.  This  Ground  ought  to  be  Irefh,  and  not  fuch  as  has 
been  already  worn  out  by  Trees,  or  other  large  growing 
Flants,  for  in  fuch  Soil  your  Stocks  will  not  make  any 
Progrefs. 

3.  It  ought  not  to  be  too  wet,  nor  over  dry,  but  ra¬ 
ther  of  a  middling  Nature;  though  of  the  two  Extremes, 
dry  is  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  in  fuch  Soils  (though  the 
'Trees  do  not  make  fo  great  a  Progrefs  as  in  moift,  yet) 
they  are  generally  founder,  and  more  difpofed  to  Fruit- 
fulnefs. 

4.  You  muft  alfo  obferve  to  inclofe  it,  that  Cattle 
and  Vermin  may  not  come  in,  for  thefe  will  make  fad 
Havock  with  young  Trees,  efpecially  in  Winter,  when 
the  Ground  is  covered  with  Snow,  that  they  cannot  come 
at  other  Food.  Some  of  the  moft  mifehievous  of  thefe 
Animals  are  Hares  and  Rabbets,  which  are  great  De- 
ftroyers  of  young  Trees  at  that  Seafon,  by  eating  off  all 
their  Bark,  therefore  you  muft  carefully  guard  your  Nur¬ 
fery  againft  thefe  Enemies. 

The  Ground,  being  inclofed,  fhould  be  carefully  trench¬ 
ed  about  18  Inches,  cr  2  Feet  deep,  provided  it  will  al¬ 
low  it}  this  fhould  be  done  in  Augujl  or  September ,  that 
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it  may  be  ready  to  receive  young  Stocks  at  the  Seafon  for 
Planting,  which  is  commonly  in  the  Middle  of  OEl>ber. 
In  trenching  the  Ground,  be  very  careful  to  cleanfe  it 
from  the  Roots  of  all  noxious  Weeds,  as. Couch  Grafs, 
Docks,  &c  which,  if  left  in  the  Ground,  will  get  in 
among  the  Roots  of  the  Tr£es,  fo  as  not  to  be  got  out, 
and  will  fpread,  and  over  run  the*Ground,  to  the  great 
Prejudice  of  your  young  Stocks. 

Having  dug  the  Ground,  and  the  Seafon  being  come 
for  Planting,  level  down  the  Trenches  as  equal  as  poflible, 
and  lay  out  the  Ground  into  Quarters,  proportionable  to 
the  Size  thereof,  and  thcfe  Quarters  may  be  laid  out  in 
Beds,  for  fowing  Seeds,  or  the  Stones  of  Fruit. 

^  he  bed  Sort  of  Stocks  for  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c. 
are  fuch  as  are  raifed  from  the  Stones  of  the  Mufcle  and 
white  Pear  Plum,  but  you  fhould  never  plant  Suckers  of 
thefe  (as  Pome  praCtife)  for  they  feldom  make  fo  good 
Stocks,  nor  are  ever  well-rooted  Plants ;  btfides,  they 
are  very  fubjeCi  to  produce  great  Quantities  of  Suckers 
from  their  Roots,  which  are  troublefome  in  the  Borders, 
or  Walks  of  a  Garden,  and  greatly  injure  the  Tree,  fo 
that  you  fhould  annually,  or  at  leaf!  every  other. Year, 
fowr  a  few  Stones  of  each,  that  you  may  never  be  at  a 
lots  for  Stocks. 

For  Pears,  you  fhould  have  fuch  Stocks  as  have  been 
raifed  from  the  Kernels  of  the  Fruit  where  Perry  hath 
been  made,  or  elie  preferve  the  Seeds  of  fome  Sorts  of 
Summer  Pears,  which* generally  fhoot  ftrong  and  vigo¬ 
rous,  as  the  Cuilfe  Madame,  Windfor,  &c.  but  when 
this  is  intended,  the  Fruit  fhould  he  fuffered  to  hang 
upon  the  Trees  till  they  drop,  and  afterward  permitted  to 
rot;  then  take  out  the  Kernels,  and  put  them  inland, 
being  careful  to  keep  them  from  Vermin,  and  to  place 
them  where  they  may  not  be  too  damp,  which  will 
caufe  them  to  grow  mouldy.  Thefe  you  fhould  fow  for 
Stocks  early  in  the  Spring,  upon  a  Bed  of  good  light  freffi 
Earth,  where  they  will  come  up  in  about  fix  Weeks, 
and,  if  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  will  be  ffrcng  enough 
to  tranfplant  the  Oflober  following.  But  for  many  Sorts 
of  Summer  and  Autumn  Pears,  Quince  Stocks  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  Free  (/.  e.  Pear)  Stocks;  thefe  are  generally 
ufed  for  all  the  Sorts  of  foft  melting  Pears,  but  they  are 
rot  fo  good  for  the  breaking  Pears,  being  apt  to  render 
thofe  Fruits  which  are  grafted  upon  them  ftony ;  thefe 
are  very  often  propagated  from  Suckers,  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  produced  in  Plenty  from  the  Roots  of  old  Trees; 
but  thofe  are  not  near  fo  good  as  Cuttings,  or  Layers, 
which  always  make  better  Roots,  and  are  not  fo  fubjeSt 
to  produce  Suckers  as  the  other,  which  is  a  very  defera¬ 
ble  Quality,  fince  thefe  Suckers  not  only  rob  the  Trees 
of  Part  of  their  Nourifhment,  but  are  very  troublefome 
in  a  Garden. 

Apples  are  grafted  or  budded  on  Stocks  raifed  from 
Seeds  taken  from  the  Cyder  Prefs,  or  upon  Crab  Stocks, 
the  latter  of  which  are  effeemed  for  their  Durablenefs, 
efpecially  for  large  Standard  Trees  ;  thefe  fhould  be  rai¬ 
fed  from  Seeds,  as  the  Pear  Stcck,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner;  for  thofe  procured  from  Suckers,  &c. 
are  not  near  fo  good  ;  but  the  Paradife  Stock  hath  been 
for  fome  Years  pad:  greatly  effeemed,  it  being  of  very 
humble  Growth,  caufeth  the  Fruit  Trees  grafted  or 
budded  thereon  to  bear  very  foon,  and  they  may  be 
kept  in  fmall  Compafs ;  but  thefe  are  only  proper  for 
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very  fmall  Gardens,  or  by  Way  of  Curioftty,  fince  the 
Trees  thus  raifed  are  bur  of  fhert  Duration,  and  feldom 
grow  to  any  Size  to  produce  Fruit  in  Quantities,  unlefs 
the  Graft  or  Bud  be  buried  in  Planting  fo  as  to  put  forth 
Roots,  and  then  they  will  be  equal  to  Trees  grafted  upon 
Free  Stocks,  fince  they  receive  but  fmall  Advantage  from 
the  Stock. 

For  Cherries,  you  fhould  make  ufe  of  Stocks  raifed 
from  the  Stones  of  the  common  Black,  or  the  wild  Ho¬ 
ney  Cherry,  both  of  which  are  ffrong  free  Growers,  and 
produce  the  cleaned  Stocks. 

For  Plums,  you  may  ufe  the  Stones  of  mod  free-grow¬ 
ing  Sorts,  which  will  alio  do  very  well  for  Apricots,  thefe 
being  not  fo  difficult  to  take  as  Peaches  or  Ne&arines  ; 
but  (as  I  faid  before)  thefe  fhould  not  be  raifed  from  Suck¬ 
ers,  but  rather  from  Stones. 

Some  Perfons  recommend  the  Almond  Stock  for  fe- 
veral  Sorts  of  tender  Peaches,  upon  which  they  will 
take  much  better  than  upon  Plum  Stocks;  but  thefe  be¬ 
ing  tender  in  their  Roots,  and  apt  to  fhoot  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  being  of  fhort  Duration,  are  by  many  re¬ 
medied;  but  fuch  tender  Sorts  of  Peaches  which  will 
not  take  upon  Plum  Stocks,  fhould  be  budded  upon 
Apricots,  on  which  they  will  take  very  well,  and  all 
Sorts,  cf  Peaches  planted  on  dry  Soils,  will  continue 
much  longer,  and  not  be  fo  fubjedl  to  Blight,  if  they  are 
upon  Apricots ;  for  it  is  obferved,  that  upon  fuch  Soils 
where  Peaches  feldom  do  well.  Apricots  will  thrive  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  which  may  be  owing  to  the  Strength  and 
Compadlnefs  of  the  VefTels  in  the  Apricots,  which  ren¬ 
der  it  more  capable  of  affimilating,  or  drawing  its  Nou¬ 
rifhment  from  the  Plum  Stock,  which  in  dry  Soils  feldom 
afford  it  in  great  Plenty  to  the  Bud;  and  the  Peach 
Tree,  being  of  a  loofe  fpungy  Nature,  is  not  fo  capable 
to  draw  its  Nourifhment  therefrom,  which  occafions  that 
Weaknefs  fo  commonly  obferved  in  thofe  Trees,  when 
planted  on  a  dry  Soil ;  therefore  it  is  the  common  Prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Nurfery  Gardeners,  to  bud  the  Plum  Stocks 
either  with  Apricots,  or  fome  free  growing  Peach,  and 
after  thefe  have  grown  a  Year,  they  bud  the  tender  Sorts 
of  Peaches  upon  thefe  Shoots,  by  which  Method  many 
Sorts  fuceeed  well,  which  in  the  common  Way  will  not 
thrive,  or  fcarce  keep  alive  ;  and  thefe  the  Gardeners 
term  double  worked  Peaches. 

Some  People  of  late  have  budded  and  grafted  Cher¬ 
ries  on  Stocks  of  the  Comijh,  and  Morello  Cherry, 
which,  they  fay,  will  render  the  Trees  more  fruitful, 
and  lefs  luxuriant  in  Growth,  fo  that  they  may  be  kept  in 
lefs  Compafs  ;  thefe  Stocks  having  the  fame  Effedt  on 
Cherries,  as  the  Paradife  Stock  hath  on  Apples. 

Having  provided  yourfelf  with  young  Stocks  of  all 
thefe  different  Sorts,  which  fhould  be  raifed  in  the  Semi¬ 
nary  the  preceding  Year,  you  fhould  tranfplant  them  in 
October,  (as  was  before  directed)  into  the  Nurfery.  The 
Diftance  which  they  fhould  be  planted,  if  defigned  for 
Standards,  fhould  be  three  Feet  and  a  Half,  or  four 
Feet,  Row  from  Row,  and  a  Foot  and  a  Half  diflant  in 
the  Rows;  but  if  for  Dwarfs,  three  Feet  Row  from 
Row,  and  one  Foot  in  the  Rows,  will  be  Efficient. 

In  taking  thefe  Stocks  out  of  the  Seed  Beds,  you  muff 
raife  the  Ground  with  a  Spade,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  Roots  as  entire  as  poffible ;  then  with  your  Knife 
prune  off  all  the  very  fmall  Fibres,  and  if  there  are  any 
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•which  have  a  Tendency  to  root  downright,  fuch  Roots 
fhould  be  Shortened ;  having  thus  prepared  the  Plants, 
draw  a  Line  acrofs  the  Ground  intended  to  be  planted, 
and  with  your  Spade  open  a  Trench  thereby  exactly 
ftrait,  into  which  you  fhould  place  them  at  the  Diftance 
before-mentioned,  fetting  them  exaftly  upright;  then 
put  the  Earth  in  clofe  to  them,  filling  up  the  Trench, 
and  with  your  Foot  prefs  the  Earth  gently  to  their  Roots, 
obferving  not  to  difplace  them  fo  as  to  make  the  Rows 
crooked,  which  will  render  them  unfightly ;  thefe  Plants 
fhould  by  no  Means  be  headed,  or  pruned  at  Top,  which 
will  weaken  them,  and  caufe  them  to  produce  lateral 
Branches,  and  thereby  fpoil  them. 

If  the  Winter  proves  very  cold,  it  will  be  of  great 
Service  to  your  young  Stocks,  to  lay  fome  Mulch  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  near  their  Roots,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  the  Ground,  fo  as  to 
hurt  the  tender  Fibres,  which  were  produced  after  plant¬ 
ing;  but  be  careful  not  to  let  it  lie  too  thick  near  the 
Stems  of  the  Plants,  nor  remain  too  long,  left  the  Moi- 
fture  fhould  be  prevented  from  penetrating  to  the  Roots 
of  the  Plants,  which  it  oiten  does,  where  there  is  not  due 
Care  taken  to  remove  it  as  foon  as  the  Froft  is  over. 

In  the  Summer  Seafon,  always  obferve  to  hoe  and  de- 
ftroy  the  Weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
Nurfery,  will  greatly  weaken  and  retard  the  Growth  of 
your  Stocks;  and,  the  fucceeding  Years,  obferve  to  dig 
up  the  Ground  every  Spring  between  the  Rows,  which 
will  loofen  it  fo,  that  the  Fibres  may  eafily  ftrike  out  on 
each  Side,  and  the  Weeds  will  thereby  be  deftroyed  ; 
alfo  obferve,  where  any  of  the  Stocks  have  fhot  out  la¬ 
teral  Branches,  to  prune  them  off,  that  they  may  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  grow  upright  and  fmooth. 

The  2d  Year  after  planting,  fuch  of  the  Stocks  as  are 
defigncd  for  Dwarf  Trees,  will  be  fit  to  bud,  but  thofe 
which  are  defigned  for  Standards,  fliould  be  fuffered  to 
grow  5  or  6  Feet  high  before  they  are  budded  or  graft¬ 
ed.  The  Manner  of  Budding  and  Grafting  being  fully 
defcribed  under  their  refpedlive  Heads,  I  iliall  not  repeat 
them  here,  nor  need  I  fay  any  Thing  more  of  treating 
theie  Trees  after  budding,  that  being  alfo  treated  of  un¬ 
der  the  feveral  Articles  of  Fruits;  I  fhall  only  add,  that 
thofe  Stocks  which  were  budded  in  the  Summer,  and  have 
failed,  may  be  grafted  the  following  Spring,  but  Peaches 
and  Nedlarines  never  take  well  from  Grafts,  thefe  fhould 
therefore  be  always  budded. 

The  Ground  you  intend  for  the  Flower  Nurfery, 
fhould  be  well  fituated  to  the  Sun,  but  defended  from 
ftrong  Winds  by  Plantations  of  Trees,  or  Buildings, 
and  the  Soil  light  and  dry,  which  muft  always  be  ob- 
ferved,  efpecially  where  bulbous  rooted  Flowers,  are  de¬ 
figned  to  be  planted ;  the  Particulars  of  which  are  exhi¬ 
bited  under  the  feveral  Articles  of  blowers. 

In  this  Nurfery  fhould  be  planted  the  Offsets  of  all  your 
bulbous  rooted  Flowers,  where  they  are  to  remain  until 
they  become  blowing  Roots,  when  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Pleafure  Garden,  and  planted  either  in 
Beds,  or  Borders,  according  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the 
Flowers,  or  the  Management  which  they  require. 

You  may  alfo  in  this  Ground,  raife  the  feveral  Sorts 
of  bulbous  rooted  Flowers  from  Seed,  by  which  Means 
new  Varieties  may  be  obtained,  but  moft  People  are 
difeouraged  from  fetting  about  this  Work,  from  the 
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Length  of  Time  before  the  Seedlings  will  come  to  flow¬ 
er  :  however,  after  a  Perfon  hath  once  begun,  and  con- 
ftantly  continued  fowing  every  Year,  after  the  Parcel 
firft  fown  has  flowered,  the  regular  Succeffion  of  them 
coming  annually  to  flower,  will  not  render  this  Method 
fo  tedious  as  it  at  firft  appeared. 

The  feedling  Auricfnlas,  Polyanthufes,  Ranunculufes, 
Anemonies,  Carnations,  &c.  fliould  be  raifed  in  this 
Nurfery,  and  preserved  there  until  they  have  flowered, 
when  you  fhould  mark  all  fuch  as  are  worthy  of  being 
tranfplanted  into  the  Flower  Garden,  which  fhould  be 
done  in  their  proper  Seafons ;  for  it  is  not  fo  well  to  have 
all  thefe  feedling  Flowers  expoied  to  View  in  the  Flow¬ 
er  Garden,  becaufe  it  always  happens,  that  there  are  great 
Numbers  of  ordinary  Flowers  produced  amongft  them, 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  Pleafure  Garden. 

NUX  AVELLANA.  See  Corylus. 

NUX  JUGLANS.  See  Juglans. 

NUX  VESICARIA.  See  Staphvlodendron. 

NYCTANTHES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1 6.  Jafminum. 
Rati.  Meth.  Plant.  Arabian  Jafmine. 

.The  Char  afters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  cylindrical ,  permanent , 
and  of  one  Leaf ,  cut  into  8  acute  Segments.  The  Flower  is 
of  the  Salver  Shape,  of  one  Leaf,  with  a  cylindrical  Tube 
longer  than  the  Empalement,  cut  into  8  Segments  at  the 
Top  ;  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  2  fmall  Awl-Jhaped  Sta¬ 
mina,  fituated  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube,  terminated  by  e- 
reft  Summits,  and  one  roundifh  depreffed  Germ  on ,  fu  pporting 
a  f ingle  Style,  the  Length  of  the  Tube,  crowned  by  a  bifid 
ereft  Stigma.  Tbs  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh 
Berry  with  2  Cells,  each  containing  a  large  roundifh  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  NycTANTHes  caule volubili, folds  fubovatis  acutis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  4.  Nyftanthes  with  a  winding  Stalk,  and 
oval  acute  Leaves.  This  is  the  Jafminum  Arabicum. 
Cluf.  Cur.  3.  The  Arabian  jafmine. 

2.  Nyctanthes  petiolis  pedunculifque  villo/is.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  6.  Nyftanthes  with  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  hairy.  This  is  the  Jafminum  Indicum  bacci- 
ferum,  flare  albo  majore,  noftu  olente.  Com.  Indian  Ber¬ 
ry-bearing  Jafmine,  with  a  large  white  Flower  fmelling 
by  Night. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  from  whence 
it  has  been  formerly  brought  to  the  Iflands  in  America , 
where  the  Plants  are  cultivated  for  Ornament;  this  riles 
with  a  winding  Stalk,  to  the  Pleig'nt  of  10  or  12  Feet, 
fending  out  many  fmall  Branches,  garnifhed  with  oval 
fmooth  L.eaves,  near  3  Inches  long,  and  almoft  2  broad, 
of  a  light  green,  ftanding  oppofite,  on  fhort  Foot 
Stalks,  which  are  hairy,  ending  in  acute  Points.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  each  generally  fuftain  three 
Flowers,  the  two  lower  being  oppofite,  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  one  is  longer  ;  thefe  have  cylindrical  Empalements, 
which  are  fhort,  and  are  cut  almoft  to  the  Bottom  into 
8  narrow  Segments.  The  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  nar¬ 
row,  about  half  an  Inch  long,  and  is  cut  at  the  Top 
into  8  obtufe  Segments,  which  expand  quite  flat;  they 
are  of  a  pure  white,  and  have  a  moft  agreeable  Odour, 
fomewhat  like  the  Orange  Flower,  but  fweeter ;  thefe 
Flowers,  when  fully  blown,  drop  out  of  their  Cups  upon  be¬ 
ing  fhaken,  and  frequently  fall  in  the  Night,  fo  that  when 
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the  Plants  are  in  full  flower,  the  Place  under  them  is  of¬ 
ten  covered  with  Flowers  in  the  Morning,  which  loon 
change  to  a  purplifh  Colour.  The  Plants  continue  flow¬ 
ering  great  Part  of  the  Year,  when  they  are  kept  in  a 
proper  Temperature  of  Warmth. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  where  it  rifes 
to  the  Height  of  a  Tree,  dividing  into  many  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  large,  oval,  fmooth  Leaves,  of  a  lucid 
green,  with  hairy  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  come  out  on  every 
Side  the  Branches,  without  Order.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves,  upon  long  hairy  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuf- 
taining  7  or  8  Flowers,  of  a  pure  white  and  very  fragrant, 
but  have  longer  Tubes  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort. 
The  Flowers  open  in  the  Evening,  and  drop  oft  in  the 
Morning,  which  has  occafioned  fome  to  give  it  the  Title 
of  Arbor  Trifis,  or  the  Sorrowful  Tree  ;  this  is  very 
rare  in  Europe  at  prefect. 

The  Plants  of  the  ifc  Sort  are  frequently  brought 
from  Italy,  by  the  Italian  Gardeners,  who  bring  Orange 
Trees  here  for  Sale;  but  thofe  Plants  are  always  graft¬ 
ed  upon  Slocks  of  the  common  Jafmine,  which  do  not 
keep  Pace  in  their  Growth  with  the  Graft,  fo  become 
very  unfightly,  when  the  Plants  are  grown  to  any  Size  ; 
befides,  the  Stocks  are  very  fubjedt  to  fhoot  from  the 
Bottom,  and  if  thefe  Shoots  are  not  conftantly  rubbed 
off,  they  will  draw  the  Nourifhment  from  the  Graft, 
and  ftarve  it ;  therefore  the  bell:  Method  to  obtain  the 
Plants,  is  to  propagate  them  by  Layers,  or 'Cuttings  ; 
the  former  is  the  fu reft  Method,  for  unlefs  the  Cuttings 
are  very  carefully  managed,  they  will  not  take  Root  ; 
and  as  the  Stalks  of  this  Sort  are  pliable,  they  may  be 
eafily  brought  down,  and  laid  in- Pots  filled  with  a  foft 
loamy  Soil,  which  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tan  ;  if  the  Branches  are  laid  down  in  the  Spring,  and 
carefully  watered,  they  will  put  out  Roots  by  Autumn, 
when  they  may  be  cut  from  the  old  Plants,  and  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  (mail  Pot,  and  then  plunged 
into  the  Tan  Bed,  where  they  fhould  be  (haded  from 
the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  new  Root. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Cuttings,  they  fhould 
be  planted  in  April,  into  Pots  filled  with  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark.  The  Pots  fhould  be  large,  and  there  may 
be  10  or  12  Cuttings  planted  in  each  ;  if  thefe  Pots  are 
clofely  covered  with  Bell,  or  Eland  Glafies,  to  exclude 
the  A.ir,  it  will  greatly  promote  their  taking  Root  ;  they 
muft  alfo  be  fhaded  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day, 
and  gently  refrefhed  with  Water  when  the  Earth  is  dry; 
with  this  Management  the  Cuttings  will  have  taken 
Root  by  Augujl,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  fe¬ 
parate  Pots,  and  treated  as  the  Layers. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  preferved  in  a  moderate  Degree 
of  Warmth,  but  if  they  are  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed  of 
the  Bark  Stove,  they  will  thrive  much  better,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  Quantity  of  Flowers  ;  and  as  the  Leaves 
continue  all  the  Year,  the  Plants  will  make  a  fine  Ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  Stove  at  all  Seafons,  and  produce  Flowers 
great  Part  of  the  Year. 

The  2d  Sort  requires  the  fame  Treatment,  but  is 
much  more  difficult  to  propagate,  fo  is  very  rarely 
found  in  the  European  Gardens  ;  there  was  two  or  three 
of  thefe  Plants  brought  from  Florence ,  a  few  Years 
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fince,  but  they  "were  put  into  the  Hands  of  unfkilful  ’ 
Perfons,  fo  were  loft. 

NYMPH/EA.  Tourn.hJl.R.  H.  260.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
57 9.  The  Water  Lily  ;  in  French ,  Nenufar. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  comp  fed  of  four  or  five 
coloured  Leaves,  and  is  permanent.  The  Flo  wer  hath  many 
Petals,  which  are  f  nailer  than  the  Empalement ,  fitting  on 
the  Side  of  the  Germen,  for  the  mef  Partin  a  jingle  Se¬ 
ries.  It  hath  a  great  Number  of  Jhort  plain  incurved  Sta¬ 
mina,  with  oblong  Summits,  like  Threads,  growing  to  their 
Borders.  It  hath  a  large  oval  Germen,  but  no  Style,  with 
an  orbicular,  plain,  Target fhaped  Stigma ,  fitting  clofe, 
whofe  Border  is  crenated ,  and  is  permanent.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  hard ,  oval,  ftefhy  Fruit ,  with  a  rude 
narrow  Neck,  crowned  at  the  Top,  and  divided  lute  ten 
or  ff teen  Cells  full  of  Pulp,  with  many  roundifb  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Nymph je A  calyce  magno  pentaphyllo.  Flor.  I  ape 
218.  Water  Lily  with  a  large  five-leaved  Empalement. 
This  is  the  Nymph  tea  lutea  major.  C.  B.  P.  193.  Greater 
yellow  Water  Lily. 

2.  NympHjEA  foil  is  cordatis  integerrimis,  calyce  qua- 
drifido.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  510.  Water  Lily  with  Heart- 
fhaped  entire  Leaves,  and  a  four-pointed  Empalement. 
This  is  the  Nymphcea  alba  major.  C.  B.  P.  193.  Greater 
white  Water  Lily* 

T  here  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
are  Natives  of  warm  Countries,  but  as  they  cannot 
without  great  Difficulty  be  cultivated  here,  1  (hall  not 
enumerate  them  ;  for  unlefs  there  is  a  Contrivance  for 
(landing  W'ater  in  the  Stove,  in  which  they  may  be  plan¬ 
ted,  they  will  not  grow,  and  fuch  a  Place  would  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  meft  other  Plants  in  the  Stove,  by  occafioning 
Damps,  fo  that  unlefs  a  Stove  was  contrived  on  Purpofe 
for  fome  of  thefe  aquatick  Plants,  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  attempt  their  Cultivation. 

The  two  Sorts  here  mentioned  grow  naturally  in 
(landing  Waters  in  many  Parts  of  England  ;  they  have 
large  Roots,  which  are  fattened  in  the  Ground,  from 
which  arife  the  Stalks  to  the  Surface  of  the  Water, 
where  the  Leaves  expand  and  float  ;  they  are  large  and 
roundifh,  thofe  of  the  2d  Sort  are  Heart- fhaped.  The 
Flowers  arife  between  the  Leaves,  and  fwim  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Water.  The  u'hite  Sort  has  a  faint  fweet 
Scent  ;  thefe  apppearin  July,  and  arelucceeded  by  large 
roundifh  Seed  Veflels,  filled  with  fhining  black  Seeds, 
which  ripen  toward  the  End  of  Augujl.,  when  they  fink  • 
to  the  Bottom  of  the  W'ater. 

The  beft  Method  to  propagate  thefe  Plants  is,  to  pro¬ 
cure  fome  of  their  Seed  Veffds  juft  as  they  are  ripe,  and 
ready  to  open  ;  thefe  fhould  be  thrown  into  Canals,  or 
large  Ditches  of  (landing  Water,  where  the  Seeds  will 
fink  to  the  Bottom  and  the  following  Spring  the  Plants 
will  appear  floating  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  and 
in  June  and  July  will  produce  their  beautiful  large 
Flowers.  When  they  are  once  fixed  to  the  Place,  they 
will  multiply  exceedingly,  fo  as  to  cover  the  whole  Sur¬ 
face  of  the-  Water  in  a  few  Years. 

In  fome  (mall  Gardens  I  have  feen  thefe  Plants  cul¬ 
tivated  in  large  Troughs  of  Water,  where  they  have 
fiourifhed  very  well,  and  have  annually  produced  great 
Quantities  of  Flowers ;  but  as  the  Lxpence  of  thefe 
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Troughs  is  cpnfiderable  (their  Infidel  requiring  to  be 
lined  with  Lead,  to  preferve  them),  there  are  lew  Peo¬ 
ple  who  care  to  beat  that  Charge. 

NYSSA.  Flor.  Virg.  13 1.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1028. 
The  Tupelo  Tree. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  bos  hermaphrodite  and  male  Flowers  on  the  fume 
Plant  ;  the  male  Flowers  have  an  open  fpreadtng  Ernpalc- 
rnent  cut  into  5  Parts.  It  has  no  Petal,  but  has  to  Awl- 
fhaped  Stamina  with  Twin  Summits  as  long  as  the  Stami¬ 
na  ;  the  hermaphrodite  Flowers  have  Empalements  like 
the  male,  which  fit  upon  the  Germen  ;  they  have  no  Pe¬ 
tals,  but  have  5  Awl-Jhaped  ereft  Stamina  terminated  by 
tingle  Summits.  Ihe  oval  Germen ,  ftuated  under  the 
Flower ,  fupports  an  Aw l- ft.1  aped  incurved  Style  croivned  by 
an  acute  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oval  Berry  of 
one  Cell,  inclofing  an  oval  acute-pointed  Nut  with  rough  an¬ 
gular,  irregular  Furrows. 

'Lhe  Species  are, 

1.  Nyssa  foliis  integerrimis.  H.  C.  462.  Tupelo  Tree 
with  entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  Cynoxylon  Americanum, 
folio  crajfiufculo  moll't  C?  tenaci.  Pluk.  Phyt.  American  Cy¬ 
noxylon  with  a  thick, Toft,  tenacious  Leaf. 

2.  Nyssa  foliis  acute  dentatis.  Tupelo,  with  Leaves 
acutely  indented,  commonly  called  Water  Tupelo.  This 
is  tire  Arbor  in  aqua  nafeens,  Joliis  latis  acuminates  denta¬ 
tis,  fruftu  Eleagni  majore.  Catcfb.  Carol,  p.  60. 

The  ill  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  feveral 
other  Parts  of  North  America ,  where  it  riles  with  a 
pretty  ftrong  upright  Stalk  near  20  Feet  high,  dividing  at 
the  Top  into  feveral  Branches,  garnifhed  with  pretty 
thick,  foft,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  alternately  ;  thefe 
are  entire,  and  of  a  light  green  Colour.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  upon  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  have  a  green  Empalement  without 
Petajs.  Some  of  them  are  male,  which  have  10  Stami¬ 
na  and  are  barren  ;  others  are  hermaphrodite  having  5  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  a  longer  Style  arifing  from  the  Germen  which 
is  fituated  under  the  Flower  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
Berries  about  the  Size  of  fmall  Olives,  inclofing  a  Nut 
of  the  fame  Form. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  in  fhallow 
Parts  of  Rivers  and  Swamps ;  it  has  a  pretty  large  Trunk, 
from  which  come  out  many  Branches  toward  the  Top, 
garnifhed  with  oblong,  acute-pointed  Leaves  about  3 
Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  broad  toward  their  Bafe  ;  they 
are  acutely  indented  on  their  Borders,  and  of  a  light  green 


Colour,  fbanding  on  long  Foot  Stalks  without  Older. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  on 
very  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  have  no  Petals,  but  have  a 
green  Empalement,  and  are  feme  male,  and  ethers  her¬ 
maphrodite  as  the  1  lb.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  oval  Berries,  about  the  Size  and 
Shape  of  French  Olives,  inclofing  a  rough,  hard  fhelled 
Nutof  the  fame  Form. 

Some  of  thefe  Plants  have  been  introduced  of  late 
into  the  Engdflo  Gardens,  but  there  are  few  Places  where 
they  have  made  much  Progrefs  ;  they  may  be  propaga¬ 
ted  by  Seeds,  but  thefe  mufb  be  procured  from  the  Pla¬ 
ces  where  they  grow  naturally,  and  fhould  be  put  into 
the  Ground  as  focn  as  they  airivc,  for  they  always  lie 
a  Year  before  the  Plants  come  up.  The  befb  Way  is 
to  fow  them  in  Pots  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth  pla¬ 
cing  them  where  they  may  have  only  the  Morning  Sun  ; 
during  the  firlb  Summer  the  Pots  mulb  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  in  dry  Weather  duly  watered.  In  Autumn 
the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  G round,  and  if  the 
Winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  they  fhould  be  covered 
with  old  Tan,  Peafe  Haulm,  or  other  light  Covering, 
to  prevent  the  Froib  from  penetrating  the  Ground. 
The  following  Spring  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  in  a 
moderate  hot  Bed  which  may  be  hooped  over,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  Matts,  .  obferving  conibantly  to  keep  the 
Earth  moiib.  'l  his  will  bring  up  the  Plants  by  the  Be- 
ginn’ng  of  May  ;  thefe  mufb  be  gradually  hardened  to 
bear  the ‘open  Air,  and  during  the  following  Summer, 
the  Pots  fhould  be  again  plunged  into  anEaib  Border,  and 
in  dry  Weather  duly  watered.  1  n  Autumn  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  a  Frame,  where  they  may  be  fereened 
from  Froib,  but  in  mild  Weather  expofed  to  the  open 
Air.  The  Spring  following,  before  the  Plants  begin 
to  ihoot,  they  fhould  be  parted  carefully  and  each  plan¬ 
ted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  loamy  Earth,  and  if  they 
are  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  it  will  forward 
their  putting  out  new  Roots,  then  they  may  be  plunged 
in  an  Eafb  Border,  and  treated  the  fame  Way  as  in  the 
former  Summer,  and  in  Winter  fheltered  again  under 
a  Frame.  The  Spring  following  fuch  of  the  Plants,  as 
have  made  the  greatefb  Progrefs,  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  loamy  moifb  Soil,  in  a  fhel¬ 
tered  Situation,  where  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  this 
Climate;  but  unlefs  the  Ground  is  moift  they  make  very 
little  Progrefs. 
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OAK.  See  Quercus. 

OBELISCOTHECA.  See  Rudbeckia. 
OCHRUS.  See  Pifum. 

OCULUS  CHRISTI.  See  Horminum  fylvefbre. 
OCYMUM.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  203.  Tab.  96.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  651.  Bafil ;  in  French ,  Bafilic. 

The  Charafters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fbort ,  permanent ,  of 
one  Leaf,  divided  into  2  Lips  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  plain , 
bifid,  and  Heart-Jbaped ;  the  under  is  cut  into  4  acute 
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Segments.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind,  of  one  Petal 
inverted.  It  has  a  Jhort  fpreading  "tube  ;  the'rifng  Lip  is 
broad,  and  cut  into  4  obtufe  equal  Parts  ;  the  refiexed  Lip 
is  long,  narrow ,  and  fawed.  It  hath  4  Stamina  in  the 
lower  Lip ,  defiexed ,  two  of  which  are  a  little  longer  than 
the  other,  terminated  by  Hal fmoon-jbaped  Summits.  The 
Germen  is  divided  into  4  Parts, fupporting  a  fender  Style , 
fituated  with  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The 
Germen  become  4  naked  Seeds  inclofed  in  the  Empalement. 

The 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  O  CYMUM  foiits  cvatis  glabris,  calycibus  ciliatis. 
Hort.  Cliff'.  315.  Bafil  with  oval  fmooth  Leaves,  and 
hairy  Empalements.  This  is  the  Ocymum  caryophylla- 
tum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  22 6.  Greater  Clove-fcented,  or 
common  Bafil. 

2.  Ocymum  f°Ctis  ovatis  integer rimis.  Ho>  t.  TJpfal. 
169.  Bafil  with  oval  entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  (Ty- 
i-.’um  minimum.  C.  B.  P.  22 6.  The  lead  Bafil,  common¬ 
ly  called  Bufh  Bafil. 

3.  Ocymum  hirfutum ,  joliis  ovato-Ianccolatis  acumina- 
tis  dentatis.  Hairy  Bafil  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  are  indented,  and  end  in  actre  Points.  This  is 
the  Ocymum  medium  vulgatius  &  nigrum.  J.  B.  3.  p.  2. 
247.  Common  middle  black  Bafil. 

4.  Ocymum  Joliis  ova'o-oblorgis  ferratis,  bradleis  cor- 
datis  rejlexis  concavis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  597.  Bafil  with  oval, 
oblong,  fawed  Leaves,  and  Heart-fhaped,  concave,  re- 
flexed  Bra&eae.  This  is  the  Ocymum  minus  Cbinenfe , 

-  odcraf  ffitnum  jlore  alba.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  Smaller  China  Ba- 
fiiof  a  mod  fweet  Odour,  and  having  a  white  Flower. 

5.  Ocymum  folus  lanccolatis  Jubtus  incanis,  petiolis 
l  ngj/Jim’s  villo/is  jlo>  ibus  pedunculatis.  Bafil  with  Spear* 
{haped  Leaves,  which  are  hoary  cn  their  under  Side, 
and  very  long  hairy  F  oot  Stalks,  having  F  lowers.  This  is 
the  Ocymum  Cutnpechianiem  odoranfftnium.  Houjl.  M J'. 
The  tweeted  fcented  Bafil  of  Can  peachy. 

6.  Ocymum  foiiis  linear i-lanceolat is  ferratis.  Flor. 
Zeyl.  229.  Bafil  with  linear  Spear- fhaped  fawed  Leaves. 

7.  Ocymum  racemis  fecuddis  lateralilus,  caule  eredl\ 
Lin.  Sp.  PL  597.  Bafil  with  fruitful  Spikes  of  Flowers  on 
the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  which  is  eredl.  Ocymum  Zeyluni- 
cum ,  perer.ne ,  odor  at  iff  mum  laiifolium.  Burn.  Zeyl.  Sweet- 
fcented  perennial  Bafil  of  Ceylon ,  with  bread  Leaves. 

The  three  fird  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  India  and  Ptr- 
fm  ;  of  thefe  there  is  a  great  Variety,  which  diiTtr  in 
the  Size,  Shape,  and  Colour  of  their  Leaves,  as  aifo 
in  their  Odour  ;  but  as  thefe  Differences  are  accidental, 

1  have  not  enumerated  them,  being  convinced  from  re¬ 
peated  Experiments,  that  the  Seeds  cf  one  Plant  will  pro¬ 
duce  many  Varieties. 

The  id  Sort  rifes  with  a  branching  Stalk  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  large,  oval,  and  fmooth  ; 
the  Stalk  hairy,  and  four  cornered  ;  the  Leaves  are 
placed  by  Pairs  oppofite,  and  the  Branches  alfo  come 
out  in  the  fame  Manner  ;  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a 
whorled  Spike  of  Flowers,  which  is  five  or  fix  Inches 
long,  and  the  Branches  are  alfo  terminated  by  (hurt 
Spikes  of  Flowers  of  the  fame  Sort;  the  whole  Plant 
has  a  drong  Scentof  Cloves. 

Of  this  there  are  the  following  Varieties  : 

1.  The  fringed  leaved- Bafil  with  Purple  Leaves. 

2.  The  green  fringed  leaved  Bad!. 

3.  The  green  Bafil  with,  dudded  Leaves. 

4.  M  he  large  leaved  Bald. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  low  bufhy  Plant,  which  feldom  riles 
more  than  fix  Inches  high,  fpreading  out  into  Branches 
from  the  Bottom,  forming  an  orbicular  Head  ;  the 
Leaves  are  fmatl,  oval,  and  fmooth,  darkling  oppofite 
on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
Whorls  toward  the  Top  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  fmal- 
ler  than  thofe'of  the  former  Sort,  and  are  ftldcm  fuc- 
ceedtd  by  ripe  Seeds  in  England. 
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Of  this  there  are  fome  Varieties,  as 

1.  The  (mailed  Bafil  with  black  purple  Leaves. 

2.  The  (mailed  Bafil  with  variable  Leaves. 

The  3d  Sort  is  the  common  Bafil  ufed  in  Medicine  ; 
and  alfo  in  the  Kitchen,  particularly  by  French  Cooks, 
who  make  great  ufe  of  it  in  their  Soups  and  Sauces. 
'Phis  rifes  about  10  Inches  high,  fending  out  Branches  by 
I  airs  oppofite,  from  the  Bottom;  the  Stalks  and  Branch¬ 
es  are  four  cornered  ;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped, 
ending  in  acute  Points,  and  indented  on  their  Edges  ;  the 
whole  Plant  is  hairy,  and  has  a  drong  Scent  of  Cloves, 
too  powerful  for  mod  Perfons,  but  to  fome  is  very  agree¬ 
able  :  The  whole  i  lant  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  compound 
Briony  W ater. 

There  are  fome  Varieties  of  this  Species,  viz. 

1.  Common  Bad!  with  very  dark  green  Leaves,  and 
a  Violet  coloured  Flower. 

2.  Curled -leaved  Bafil  with  fhort  Spikes  of  Flowers. 

3.  Narrow-leaved  Bafil  fmelling  like  Fennel. 

4.  Middle  Bafil  with  a  Scent  of  Citron. 

5.  Bafil  with  dudded  Leaves. 

6.  Bafd  with  Leaves  of  three  Colours. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  thisri'es  with 
a  branching  Stalk,  a  Foot  and  a  Hall  high,  which  is  ta¬ 
per,  and  ol  a  purplifh  Colour  ;  the  Leaves  are  fhort  and 
hairy  ;  they  are  of  an  oval  oblor.g  Figure,  ending  in  ob- 
tule  Points,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  dand  upon  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  3  Spikes 
of  Flowers,  that  in  the  Middle  being  longer  than  the 
other  two  ;  the  Spikes  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  under  each  Whorl  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  are  two  (mail  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are 
Heart-fhaped  concave,  and  reflexed.  The  Flowers  are 
(mall,  and  in  fome  Plants  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  but  in 
general  they  are  white  ;  their  Empalements  are  fmooth, 
and  cut  into  3  Parts  at  the  Top  ;  the  Style  is  longer  than 
the  Petal,  and  the  whole  Plant  has  a  drong,  fweet,  aro¬ 
matic  k  Odour. 

M  he  5th  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  near  2  Feet 
’nigh,  fending  out  fometimes  2  and  at  others  4  Branches 
toward  the  Top,  oppofite,  gam: died  with  Spear  fhaped 
Leaves,  about  3  Inches  long  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle, 
leffening  at  both  Ends  to  a  Point  ;  their  Foot  Stalks  are 
2  Ipches  long;  and  hairy.  The  Flowers  grow  in  whorl¬ 
ed  Spikes  at  the  l  op  of  the  Stalks,  and  dand  upon  Foot 
Stalks,  each  fudaining  3  Flowers  about  the  Size 'of  thofe 
of  the  common  Bafil,  and  are  white  ;  the  whole  Plant 
has  a  ftrong  aromatick  Odour. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon  ; 
this  rifes  with  a  branching'  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  "gar¬ 
ni  died  with  linear  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  tawed. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  whorled  Spikes  at  the  Top  or  the 
Stalks,  which  are  like  thole' of  the  common  Bafil  ;  the 
whole  Plant  has  an  OdoiirTike  Anife  Seeds. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  oF  Cey'.n  ; 
this  rifes  with  a  fquare  Stalk  2  F'eet  High,  which  is  hairy, 
and  divides  into  3  Branches  at  Top  ;  the  lower  Leaves 
are  round ifh,  endmg  in  Points-;  they  are  hairy,  and  cre- 
nated  on  their  Edges,  dandmg  on  (lender  Foot  Stalks; 
the  Leaves  on  the  Stalks  are  narrower  and  fhorter,  and 
have  Fool  Stalks  an  Inch  long  ;  the  Stalks  are  terminated 
by  3  Sp  kes  of  Flowers  in  Whorls,  that  in  the  Middl 
being  the  longed.  The  Flowers  are  reflexed  and  han 
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downward,  they  are  white,  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort.  This  Plant  has  lels  Odour  than  the 
other  Sorts. 

Thefe  Plants,  being  moll  of  them  annual,  are  pro¬ 
pagated  from  Seeds,  which  fhould  he  Town  in  March , 
upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranlplanted  into  another  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  they  fhould  have 
Plenty  of  Air  in  mild  Weather,  otherwife  they  will 
draw  up  very  weak  ;  you  mud;  alfo  water  them  fre¬ 
quently,  for  they  love  Moidure.  In  May  they  fhould 
be  taken  up  with  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and 
tranlplanted  either  into  Pots  or  Borders,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  alter  which  they 
require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  clear  them  from  Weeds, 
and  refrefh  them  with  Water  in  dry  Weather.  Though 
thefe  Plants  are  only  propagated  from  Seeds,  yet  if  any 
particular  Sort  fhould  arife  from  Seeds,  which  you  are 
defirous  to  increafe,  you  may  take  off  Cuttings  any  Time 
in  May,  and  plant  them  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  obferv¬ 
ing  to  water  and  fhade  them  for  about  ten  Days;  in  which 
Time  they  will  take  Root,  and  in  three  Weeks  be  fit 
to  remove,  into  Pots  or  Borders,  with  the  feediing 
Plants.  In  September  thefe  Plants  will  perfedl  their 
Seeds,  when  thofe  Sorts  which  appear  the  mod  diflindl, 
fhould  have  their  Seeds  preferved  feparate,  for  fowing 
the  following  Spring. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  are  ufually  brought  from 
the  South  of  France  or  Italy  every  Spring,  becaufe  they 
feldom  ripen  in  this  Country  in  the  open  Air.  But  who¬ 
ever  is  curious  to  preferve  the  Seeds  of  any  of  the  Varie¬ 
ties,  fhould  place  them  in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe  or  Stove  in 
Autumn,  when  the  Weather  begins  to  be  cold  or  wet  ; 
and  by  fupplying  them  with  Water,  and  letting  them  have 
free  Air  every  Day  in  mild  Weather,  they  will  perfedt 
Seeds  very  well  in  this  Country. 

The  6th  Sort  is  more  tender  than  any  of  the  other. 
This  was  difcovered  growing  wild  at  Campeachy ,  by  Dr. 
Houflon,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  England.  This  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  ano¬ 
ther  very  temperate  hot  Bed,  to  bring  them  forward  ; 
when  they  have  obtained  Strength,  they  fhould  be  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  Pot,  and  placed  either  in  the 
Stove,  or  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  where  they  may  have 
a  large  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather;  If  fheltered 
from  Cold  and  Wet,  the  Plants  will  perfect  Seeds  very 
•well  in  England. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  to  be  fhrubby,  and  if  placed  in  a 
moderate  Warmth  in  Winter,  may  be  preferved  two 
Years  ;  this  will  ripen  Seeds  the  firfl  Year,  if  the  Plants 
are  brought  forward  in  Spring  ;  but  if  this  fhould  fail, 
the  Plants  may  be  placed  in  the  Stove,  where  they  mav 
be  kept  through  the  Winter,  and  the  following  Seafon 
will  perfect  their  Seeds.  In  Summer  the  Plants  fhould 
be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  and  in 
warm  Weather  fhould  have  Plenty  of  Water. 

The  Odour  of  thefe  Plants  is  too  ftrong  for  mofl  Per- 
fons,  efpecially  in  a  Room,  or  if  near  them,  for  which 
Reafon  they  fhould  not  be  placed  too  near  the  Habitation, 
becaufe  if  they  are  in  auy  Quantity,  the  Odour  will 
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extend  at  Times  to  mofl  of  the  Apartments,  when  the 
Windows  are  open. 

CENANTHE.  Tourn.  lnjl.  R.  H.  312.  Tab.  t66. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  31 4.  [Olp»v6tt,  of  Om?,  a  Vine,  and  *a»- 
.  6^*,  a  Flower.  The  Ancients  called  any  Plant  OEnan- 
the  that  flowered  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  Vine,  or 
whofe  Flowers  had  the  fame  Odour.]  Water  Dropwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  Plant  with  an  umbelliferous  Flower  ;  the  princi¬ 
pal  Umbel  has  but  few  Rays,  but  the  particular  Umbels 
have  many  fort  ones.  7  he  principal  Involucr  um  is  com - 
pcfed  of  many  Jingle  Leaves,  which  are  jhorter  than  the 
Umbel,  the  J mailer  Umbels  have  many  [mall  Leaves  ;  the 
Rays  of  the  principal  Umbel  are  diform.  Thofe  Flowers 
in  the  Difk  are  hermaphrodite,  and  are  compofed  of  Jive 
Hea't-Jhaped  infexed  Petals,  which  are  almofl  equal ;  thofe 
of  the  Rays  are  hermaphrodite,  and  have  five  large  unequal 
Petals  which  are  bifid  ;  they  have  five  (ingle  Stamina  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundijh  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated  un¬ 
der  the  Flower ,  fupporting  two  Awl-Jhaped  permanent 
Styles,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas  The  Germen  becomes 
an  oval  Fruit,  divided  in  two  Parts,  containing  two  almoji 
oval  Seeds,  convex  on  one  Side  and  plain  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  CEnanthe  foliis  omnibus  mult ifidis  obtufis  fubeequa- 
libui.  Hort.  Clifi'.  99.  Water  Dropwort,  whofe  Leaves 
all  end  in  many  obtufe  Points,  and  are  almofl:  equal. 
This  is  the  OEnanthe  fucco  virofo,  cicutee  facie  lobelii 
f.  B.  3.  p.  2.  193.  Hemlock  Dropwort. 

2.  CEntanthk  flolonifera,  foliis  caulinis  pinnatis  fili- 
formibus  ffulofis.  Lin  Sp.  Plant.  254.  Water  Dropwort 
with  (lender  fiflular  winged  Leaves  growing  on  the 
Stalks.  OEnanthe  aquatic  a.  C.  B.P.  Water  Dropwort. 

3.  CEn  ANTHE  foliolis  radicalihus  ovatis  incifis,  cauli¬ 
nis  integris  linear ibus  longiffimis ftrnplicioribus.  Hort.  Cliff. 
99.  Water  Dropwort  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  oval  and 
cut,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  entire,  fingle,  narrow,  and 
very  long.  This  is  the  OEnanthe  apii  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
162.  Water  Dropwort  with  a  Smallage  Leaf. 

4.  OEnanthe  umbellularum pedunculis  marginalibus 
Jongioribus  ramofis  mafeulis.  Hort.  Upfal.  63.  Water 
Dropwort  whofe  Foot  Stalks  on  the  Borders  of  the  Um¬ 
bels  are  longer,  branching,  and  bear  male  Flowers. 
This  is  the  OEnanthe  prolifer  a  Apula.  C.  B.  P .  163. 
Childing  Water  Dropwort  of  Apulia. 

5.  OEnanthe  fruclibus  globofis  H.  Cliff.  99.  Water 
Dropwort  with  globular  Fruit.  This  is  the  OEnanthe 
Lufitanica,  fetnine  craffiore  globofo.  Tourn.  Infi.  Portugal 
Water  Dropwort,  with  a  thicker  globular  Seed. 

The  ift  of  thofe  here  mentioned,  is  very  common  by  the 
Sides  of  the  Thames,  alfo  by  the  Sides  of  large  Ditches 
and  Rivers  in  divers  Parts  of  England  :  This  Plant  com- 
monly  grows  4  or  5  Feet  high  with  flrong  jointed  Stalks, 
which,  being  broken,  emit  a yellowifh  fetid  Juice;  the 
Leaves  are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  common  Hemlock, 
but  of  a  lighter  green  Colour  :  The  Roots  divide  into  4 
or  5  large  taper  ones,  which,  when  feparated,  have 
fome  Refemblance  to  Parfneps ;  for  which  fome  igno¬ 
rant  Perfons  have  boiled  them,  whereby  themfelves  and 
Family  have  been  poifoned. 

This  Plant  is  one  of  the  mofl  poifonous  we  know  ; 
the  Juice  which  is  at  firfl  like  Milk,  turns  afterward  to 
a  Saffron  Colour :  If  a  Perfon  fhould  fwallow  ever  fb 
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little  of  this  Juice,  it  will  fo  contra&  every  Part  it  tou¬ 
ches,  that  there  will  immediately  follow  a  terrible  Inflam¬ 
mation  and  Gangrene  :  And  there  has  not  yet  been  found 
any  Antidote  againfl  it  ;  for  which  Rcafon,  we  ought  to 
be  very  careful  to  know  this  Plant,  in  order  to  avoid  it, 
for  Fear  we  fhould  take  it  for  any  other  like  it,  which 
would  certainly  prove  fatal. 

The  poifonous  Quality  of  this  Plant,  hath  led  fome 
Perfons  to  believe  it  to  be  the  Cicuta  of  the  Ancients ; 
but  according  to  IVepfer ,  the  Siam  alter  urn  olifatri  fade 
of  Lobel ,  is  what  the  Ancients  called  Cicuta ,  as  may  be 
feen  at  large  in  Wepfer* s  Book  De  Cicuta. 

The  2d  Sort  is  common  in  moift  Soils,  and  by  the 
Sides  of  Rivers  in  England :  This  is  not  fuppofed  to  be 
near  fo  flrong  as  the  ill,  but  is  of  a  poifonous  Quality. 

All  the  Sorts  of  thefe  Plants  naturally  grow  in  moifl 
Places,  fo  that  whoever;  hath  a  Mind  to  cultivate  them, 
fhould  fow  their  Seeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  upon  a  mciit  Soil,  where  they  will  come  up,  and 
thrive  exceedingly  the  following  Summer,  and  require 
no  farther  Care  but  to  clear  them  from  Weeds. 

OENOTHERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  424.  Onagra. 
Tourn .  Iff.  R.  IJ.  302 .Tab.  156.  Tree  Prim rofe. 
The  Characters  are,’® 

The  Empale  meat  of  the  Planter,  is  of  one  Leaf \  having  a 
long  cylindrical  T  ube,  cut  into  4  acute  Segments  at  the 
Brim,  -which  turn  backward.  Eke  flower  has  4  Heart- 
Jbaped  Petals,  infested  Lengthways  in  the  Divifions  of  the 
Empale  nit  ut.  It  hath  8  Awl-Jhaprd  incurved  Stamina , 

injerted  in  the  Tube  of  the  Empcdernent,  and  terminated  by 
oblong  profit  ate  Summits.  The  cylindrical  German  is  Jit  li¬ 
es  ted  under  the  Tube  oj  the  Empalement,  [upper ting  a 
[lender  Style  crowned  by  a  thick  quads; fd,  obtuje ,  reflexed 
Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  4  cornered  c)  l indr i cal 
Cap  file,  having  4  Ceils  filed  with  [mall  angular  Seeds. 
The  Species  are, 

1.  CEnothera  fcliis  cvato-lanceolatis.  Fir.  Cliff.  33. 
Tree  Primrofe,  with  plain,  oval,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Onagra  latijolia.  Jour  11.  Inf.  302.  Broad¬ 
leaved  Tree  Primrofe. 

2.  CEnothera  folds  lar.ceolatis  dentatis ,  cattle  hifpiao. 
Tree  Primrofe  with  S  pear- fo  aped  indented  Leaves,  and 
a  prickly  Stalk.  T  his  is  the  Onagra  anguf  folia,  caule 
rubro,  fore  tninore.  Tourn.  Inf.  Narrow-leaved  Tree 
Primrofe,  with  a  red  Stalk  and  a  fmaller  Flower. 

3.  CEnothera  joliis  lane  eclat  is  plants,  caule  glabro. 
Tree  Primrofe  with  plain  Spear-foaped  Leaves,  and  a 
fiucoth  Stalk.  This  is  the  Onagra  anguf  folia.  Tourn. 
Inf.  302.  Narrow-leaved  Tree  Primrofe. 

4.  GEnothet  a  foliis  lanceolatis  undulatis.  Fir.  Cljf. 
33.  'Tree  Primrofe,  with  waved  Spear-foaped  L.eaves. 
'1  his  is  the  Onagra  Bonarienfls  villoja,  flore  niutabili. 
Hort.  Elth.  297.  Hairy  Tree  Primrofe  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
with  a  changeable  Flower. 

5.  (Exothera  folds  radicahhv.s  ovatis,  caul  inis  lan- 
ceclatis  obtufs,  capjulis  ovaiis  fujeatis.  Tab.  188.  Tree 
Primrofe  with  oval  Leaves  at  the  Root,  thofe  on  (he 
Stalks  Spear-foapecl  and  blunt-pointed,  and  oval  furrow¬ 
ed  Seed  Veifeis. 

The  other  Species'  which  have  been  formerly  placed 
in  this  Genus,  are  now  under  fuff.cea  and  Ludwigia,  to 
which  the  Reader  is  defined  to  turn. 

1  he  three  fir  A  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and 
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other  Parts  of  North  America ,  from  whence  their 
Seeds  wrcre  brought  to  Europe  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
1 6th  Century  ;  but  they  are  now  fo  common  in  many 
Parts  of  Europe,  as  to  be  taken  for  Natives.  The  1  ft 
hath  a  long  thick  taper  Root,  which  runs  deep  into 
the  Ground,  from  which  arife  many  oblong  Leaves 
which  fpread  flat  on  the  Ground,  between  thefe  the 
Stalk  comes  out,  and  rifes  3  or  4  Feet  high  ;  the  Stalk 
is  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  a  little  hairy,  and  about  the 
Thickncfs  of  a  Finger,  full  of  Pith  ;  this  is  garnifhed 
with  long  narrow  Leaves  fet  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  without 
Order.  T  he  Flowers  are  produced  all  along  the  Stalk 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  the  Germen  fitting  clofe 
to  the  Stalk,  from  the  Top  of  which  arifes  the  Tube 
of  the  Flower,  which  is  narrow,  more  than  2  Inches 
long  ;  at  the  Top  is  the  Empalement,  which  is  cut  into 
4  acute  Segments,  reflexed  downward.  The  Petal  of 
the  Flower  is  cut  into  4  large  obtufe  Segments,  which 
in  the  Evening  are  expanded  quite  flat,  but  are  font  in 
the  Day  ;  thefe  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour.  Front 
the  Flower  opening  in  the  Evening,  many  Perfons  call 
it  the  Night  Primrofe.  The  Plants  begin  to  flower 
about  Midfummer,  and  as  the  Stalks  advance  in  Height 
other  Flowers  are  produced,  whereby  there  is  a  Succel- 
fion  on  the  fame  Plant  till  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  ted  Stalks,  fet  with  rough  Protube¬ 
rances  ;  it  does  not  rife  fo  high  as  the  firft,  the  Leaves 
are  narrower,  and  the  Flowers  fmaller. 

T  he  3d  Sort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having  (hot¬ 
ter  Stalks,  narrower  Leaves,  and  fmaller  Flowers  ;  and 
from  the  fecond,  in  having  fmooth  Stalks,  which  are  of 
a  pale  green  Colour.  Thefe  Differences  are  permanent, 
fo  they  are  undoubtedly  different  Species. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Buenos  Ayres  ;  -this 
hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  more  than  2  Feet  high,  hairy, 
and  garnifoed  with  narrow  Spear-foaped  Leaves  ending 
in  acute  Points ;  thefe  are  hairy  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
being  a  little  waved  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  along  the  Stalks,  like 
the  other  Sorts ;  they  are  firft  of  a  pale  yellow,  but  as 
they  decay  change  fo  an  Orange  Colour  ;  they  are  fmal¬ 
ler  than  either  of  the  former  Sorts,  and  expand  only  in 
the  Evening  ;  the  Seed  Ye  dels  are  (lender,  taper,  and 
hairy.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time. 

fl  he  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Pans  a  tew  Years 
paft.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  the  Root  is  fibrous  ; 
the  lower  Leaves  are  oval  and  final!,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Ground  ;  the  Stalk  is  (lender,  near  a  hoot  high,  and  is 
garnifoed  with  fmall  Spear-foaped  Leaves,  of  a  light 
■green  ending  in  blunt  Points,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves 
like  the  other  Species;  thefe  are  (mail,  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  and  appear  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  former, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fliort,  oval,  furrowed  Seed  Veffels, 
filled  with  final!  Seeds. 

The  three  firft  forts  are  very  hardy,  and  if  once 
brought  into  a  Garden,  and  the  Seeds  permitted  to  Tat¬ 
ter,  there  will  be  a  Supply  of  Plants  without  anv  Care. 
They  arc  all  of  them  biennial,  and  periih  after  they 
have  perfected  their  Seeds.  J  he  Seeds  or  thtic  Hants 
fhould  he  fown  in  Autumn,  for  thofe  v.hch  are  iown  in 
Spring  feldom  rife  the  fame  Y ear ;  when  the  Plants  come 
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up,  they  fhould  be  thinned  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
which  is  all  the  Care  they  require  till  Autumn,  when 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  flower  ;  as  the  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  flrike 
deep  in  the  Ground,  Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  cut  or 
break  them  in  removing.  They  will  thrive  in  almofl  any 
Soil  or  Situation,  and  flower  in  London  in  fmall  Gardens, 
better  than  mod  other  Plants. 

The  4th  Sort  is  now  common  in  the  Englifo  Gardens, 
for  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
rife  in  Spring,  and  require  no  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  W eeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  grow  too  clofe. 
If  thefe  Plants  are  kept  in  Pots,  and  placed  in  a  Green- 
houfe  in  Autumn,  they  will  live  through  the  Winter  ; 
but  as  they  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds  in  the  open  Air, 
the  Plants  are  feldom  prelerved  longer. 

The  5  th  Sort  is  perennial,  and  may  be  propagated 
either  by  parting  the  Roots,  or  by  Seeds  :  the  befl:  Time 
for  doing  the  former  is  in  Spring  ;  but  if  they  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn;  and  the 
furefl;  Way  is  to  fow  them  in  Pots,  and  place  them  under 
a  hot  Bed  Frame  in  Winter;  in  Spring  the  Plants  will 
appear,  and  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  a  few  of  them 
may  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots,  to  be  fheltered  under  a 
common  Frame  in  the  Winter  ;  and  the  others  may  be 
planted  in  a  fheltered  Border,  where  they  will  endure 
the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well,  and  the 
following  Summer  will  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds  in 
Plenty,  fo  there  will  be  little  Occafion  for  parting  their 
Roots,  becaufe  the  feedling  Plants  will  be  much  ftronger 
and  flower  better,  than  tbofe  propagated  by  Offsets. 

OLDENLANDIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  4 2.  Tab.  3 6. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  143. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lbs  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  fitting  up¬ 
on  the  Germen,  and  cut  into  5  Parts.  The  Flower  has  4 
oval  Petals  which  J'pread  oprn  and  are  double  the  Length 
of  the  Empalement ,  and  four  Stamina  terminated  by  fmall 
Summits.  It  hath  a  roundijb  Germen  Jituated  under  the 
Flowery  fupporting  a  fngle  Style ,  crowned  by  an  indented 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  globular  Cap- 
Jule  with  two  Cells,  filed  with  fmall  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  which  is, 

OldenlaneiA  pedunculis  multiforis,  foliis  lineari- 
lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1  1 9.  Oldenlandia  with  many 
Flowers  on  a  Foot  $talk,  and  linear  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Oldenlandia  humilis  hyffoptfolia.  Plum.  N.  G. 
Dwarf  Oldenlandia  with  a  Flyffbp  Leaf. 

This  Plant  was  difcovered  in  America  by  Father  Plu- 
mier ,  who  gave  this  Name  to  it  in  Honour  of  Henry  Ber¬ 
nard  Oider.land ,  a  very  curious  Botanifl. 

The  Seeds  of  this  were  fent  to  Englandby  Mr  .Millar, 
who  gathered  them  in  Jamaica.  It  is  a  fow  annual  Plant, 
which  feldom  rifes  above  3  or  4  Inches  high,  and  divides 
into  many  Branches,  which  fpread  near  the  Ground. 
T  hefe  Branches  are  furnifhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves, 
placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  to  each  other.  From  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves  arifes  the  Flower  Stalk,  which  grows  about 
an  Inch,  or  a  little  more  in  Length,  and  divides  into  3 
or  4  fmaller  Foot  Stalks ;  on  the  Top  of  each  of  thefe. 
Hands  one  fmall  white  Flower. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the 
Spring  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
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they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  hot  Bed,  or  into 
fmall  Pots,  and  plunged  in  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  after  which  Time,  they  muff  have  a 
large  Share  of  free  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  muff 
be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water.  With  this  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Plants  will  flower  in  June,  and  their  Seeds  will 
ripen  foon  after,  fo  that  the  Seeds  muff  be  gathered  from 
Time  to  Time  as  they  ripen  ;  for  as  the  Branches  grow 
larger,  fo  there  will  be  frefh  Flowers  produced  until  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  the  Plants  will  perifh  ;  but  if  the  Seeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter  in  the  Pots,  the  Plants  will  foon 
after  appear,  which  will  live  through  the  Winter,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  placed  in  the  Stove,  and  will  flower  early 
the  following  Spring. 

OLEA.  Tourti.  Inf.  R.  H.  598.  Tab.  370.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  20.  [of  ’£ Xctix,  ]  the  Olive ;  in  French ,  Olivier. 

'Die  Characters  are, 

It  has  a  fmall  tubulous  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  cut 
into  four  Segments  at  the  Top.  The  Flower  corftfs  of  one 
Petal  which  is  tubulous,  and  cut  at  the  Brim  into  Jour 
Segments  which  fpread  open.  It  has  two  fhort  Stamina  ter¬ 
minated  by  ereCt  Summits ,  an£  a  roundijh  Germen  fupport¬ 
ing  a  fhort  fngle  Style,  crowned  by  a  thick  bifd  Stigma. 
The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval fnooth  Fruit  (or 
Berry)  with  one  Cell ,  inclofng  an  oblong  oval  Nut. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ole  A  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  fubtus  incanis.  Olive 
with  linear  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  hoary  on 
their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Olea  fruClu  oblongo  minor i. 
Town.  Inf.  R.  H.  599.  Olive  with  a  fmaller  oblong 
Fruit,  commonly  called  Provence  Olive. 

2.  Olea  foliis  lanceolatis,  fruClu  ovato.  Olive  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  an  Egg-flhaped  Fruit.  This 
is  the  Olea  fruClu  maxima.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  599..  Olive 
with  the  largeft  Fruit,  called  the  Spanif  Olive.. 

3.  Olea  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufs  rigiiis,  fubtus  incanis. 
Olive  with  Spear-fhaped,  obtufe,  rigid1  Leaves,  which 
are  hoary  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Olea  fylvef- 
tris,  folio  duro,  fubtus  incano.  C.  B.  P.  472.  The  wiid 
Olive  with  a  hard  Leaf,  and  hoary  on  its  under  Side. 

4.  Olea  foliis  lanceolatis  lucidis,  ramis  teretibus.  Olive 
with  Spear-fhaped  {Fining  Leaves,  and  taper  Branches. 
This  is  the  Olea  Afra,  folio  lingo,  lato,  fupra  atroviridi 

fplendente ,  infra  pallide  viridi.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  218. 
African  Olive,  with  a  long,  broad,  finning  Leaf  of  a 
greenifh  black  above,  and  pale  on  its  under  Side. 

5.  Olea  foliis  ovatis  rigidis  fejflibus.  Olive  with  oval 
If  iff  Leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  firanches.  This  is  tire 
Olea  Afra,  folio  buxi  craffo  atroviridi,  lucido ,  cortice  albo 
fcabro.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  218.  African  Olive,  with  a 
thick,  dark,  fhining  Box  Leaf,  and  a  rough  white  Bark, 
commonly  called  Box-leaved  Olive. 

The  iff  Sort  is  what  the  Inhabitants  of  the  South  of 
France  chiefly  cultivate,  becaufe  from  this  Species  the 
befl  Oil  is  made,  which  is  a  great  Branch  of  Trade  in 
Provence  and  Languedoc  ;  and  it  is  the  Fi  uit  of  this  Sort, 
which  is  moff  effeemed  when  pickled :  Of  this  there 
are  fome  Varieties  ;  the  firfl  is  called  Olive  Picholine  ^ 
there  is  another  with  dark  green  Fruit,  one  with  white 
Fruit,  and  another  with  fmaller  and  rounder  Fruit ;  but 
as  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  accidental  Varieties  from 
the  fame  Seeds,  I  have  not  enumerated  them. 
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The  Olive  feldom  rifes  to  be  a  large  Tice,  and  is 
rarely  feen  with  a  Tingle  Stem,  but  frequently  two  or 
three  Stems  rife  from  the  fame  Root;  thefe  grow  from 
20  to  30  Feet  high,  putting  out  Branches  from  their 
Sides  almcfl  their  whole  Length,  which  are  covered 
with  a  gray  Bark, -  and  garnifhed  with  fliff  Leaves  a- 
bout  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad  in  the  Middle,  gradually  diminifhing  to  both 
Ends ;  they  are  of  a  lively  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
and  hoary  on  their  under,  Handing  by  Pairs  oppo- 
fite.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Bunches  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  they  arc  fmall,  white,  and 
have  fhort  Tubes,  fpreading  open  at  the  Top  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  Fruit,  which,  in  warm  Countries, 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Spain ,  where  the 
Trees  grow  to  a  much  larger  Size  than  the  former 
Sort;  the  Leaves  are  much  larger,  and  not  fo  white  on 
their  underSide;  the  Fruit  is  near  twice  the  Size  of  thofe 
of  the  Province  Olive,  but  are  of  a  flrong  rank  Flavour, 
and  the  Oil  made  from  thefe,  is  too  flrong  for  mofl  En- 
glifb  Palates. 

The  3d  Sort  is  the  wild  Olive,  which  grows  naturally 
in  Woods,  in  the  South  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  fo 
is  never  cultivated  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  much 
fhorter  and  fliffer  than  thofe  of  the  other;  the  Branches 
are  frequently  armed  with  Thorns,  and  the  Fruit  is  fmall 
and  of  no  Value. 

The  4th  and  5  th  Sorts  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  the  4th  rifes  to  the  Height  of  the  firfl  to 
which  it  bears  fome  Refemhlance,  but  the  Bark  is  rough¬ 
er  ;  the  Leaves  are  not  fo  long,  and  are  of  a  lucid  green 
on  their  upper  Side ;  but  as  this  does  not  produce  Fruit 
here  I  can  give  no  Account  of  it. 

The  5th  Sort  is  of  humbler  Growth,  feldom  rifing 
mere  than  4  or  5  Feet  high,  fending  out  Branches  from 
the  Root  upward,  forming  a  bufhy  Shrub ;  the  Branches 
are  taper,  and  covered  with  a  gray  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are 
oval,  very  flifF,  and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other  Spe¬ 
cies.  This  has  notprcduced  Fruit  in  England. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Curious,  but  are  rather  too  lender  to  thrive  in  the  open 
Air,  near  London,  where  they  are  fometimes  planted 
againfl  Walls,  and  with  a  little  Protection  in  very  fe- 
vere  Froft,  they  are  maintained  pretty  well;  but  in 
Devonfhire  there  are  fome  of  thefe  Trees,  which  have 
grown  in  the  open  Air  many  Y ears,  and  are  feldom  injured 
by  the  Froft,  but  the  Summers  are  not  warm  enough  to 
bring  the  Fruit  to  Maturity.  There  were  feveral  of  thefe 
Trees  planted  againfl  a  warm  Wall  at  Cambden-Houfe 
near  Kenjtngton,  which  fucceeded  very  well,  till  their 
Tops  were  advanced  above  the  Wall ;  after  which  they 
were  generally  killed  in  Winter,  fo  far  down  as  the  Top 
of  the  Wall.  Thefe  in  17 19  produced  a  good  Number 
of  Fruit,  which  grew  fo  large  as  to  be  fit  for  Pickling; 
but  fince  that  Time,  their  Fruit  has  feldom  grown  to 
any  Size. 

The  Olive  was,  by  the  Ancients,  confidered  as  a 
maritime  Tree,  and  they  fuppofed  it  would  not  thrive 
at  any  Diflance  from  the  Sea;  but,  by  Experience,  we 
find  they  will  fucceed  very  well  in  any  Country,  where 
the  Air  is  of  a  proper  Temperature  of  Heat,  though  the 
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Trees  are  found  to  bear  the  Spray  of  the  Sea  better  than 
mofl  other  Sorts. 

In  Languedoc  and  Province,  where  the  Olive  Tree  is 
greatly  cultivated,  they  propagate  it  by  Truncheons  fpi't 
from  the  Roots  of  the  Trees;  for  as  thefe  Trees  are 
frequently  hurt  by  hard  Frofls  in  Winter,  fo  when  their 
Tops  are  killed,  they  fend  up  feveral  Stalks  from  the 
Root;  and  when  thefe  are  grown  pretty  flrong,  they  fe- 
parate  them  with  an  Ax  from  the  Root,  in  doing  which 
they  are  careful  to  preferve  a  few  Roots  to  the  Trim-  . 
cheons  ;  thefe  are  cut  off  in  Spring,  after  the  Danger  of 
Frofl  is  over,  and  planted  about  2  Feet  deep  in  the 
Ground,  covering  the  Surface  with  Litter  or  Mulch,  to 
prevent  the  Sun  and  Wind  from  penetrating  and  drying 
the  Ground;  when  the  Plants  have  taken  new  Root, 
they  are  careful  to  flir  the  Ground  and  deflroy  the 
Weeds. 

This  Tree  will  grow  in  almofl  any  Soil;  when  it  is 
planted  in  rich  moifl  Ground,  they  grow  larger  and  make 
a  finer  Appearance,  than  in  poor  Land  ;  but  the  Fruit 
is  of  lefs  Efleem,  becaufe  the  Oil  made  from  it,  is  net 
fo  good  as  that  produced  in  leaner  Soil.  Chalky  Ground 
is  efleemed  the  befl  for  thefe  Trees,  and  the  Oil  made 
from  the  Trees  growing  in  that  Sort  of  Land  is  much 
finer,  and  will  keep  longer. 

Jn  the  Countries  rvhere  the  Inhabitants  are  curious  in 
making  their  Oil,  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  get 
Truncheons  of  the  ordinary  Sorts  of  Olives  to  plant ; 
but  after  they  have  taken  good  Root,  they  graft  them 
with  the  Sort  which  they  prefer.  In  Languedoc  they  chief¬ 
ly  propagate  the  Corrneau,  the  Aivpoulan,  and  Moureau, 
which  are  3  Varieties  of  the  ifl  Species:  But  in  Spain 
the  2d  Sort  is  generally  cultivated,  where  they  have  more 
Regard  to  the  Size  of  the  Fruit,  and  the  Quantity  of 
Oil  they  will  produce,  than  to  their  Quality. 

If  the  Culture  of  thefe  Trees  was  well  underflood  by 
the  Inhabitants  of  Carolina,  and  properly  purfued,  it 
might  become  a  valuable  Branch  of  Trade  to  them;  for 
there  is  no  Reafon  to  doubt  of  their  fucceeding,  the  Sum¬ 
mers  there  being  hot  enough  to  ripen  the  Fruit  to  its  ut- 
mofl  Perfection. 

In  this  Country  the  Plants  are  only  preferved  by  Way 
of  Curiofity,  and  placed  in  Winter  in  the  Green-houie 
for  Variety,  fo  I  fhall  next  give  an  Account  of  the  Me¬ 
thod  by  which  they  are  here  propagated,  with  their  Man¬ 
ner  of  Treatment. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down 
their,  tender  Branches  (as*  praCtifed  for  other  Trees,) 
which  fhould  remain  undiflurbed  two  Years;  in  which 
Time  they  will  have  taken  Root,  and  may  then  be  taken 
off  the  old  Plants,  and  tranfplanted  either  in  Pots  filled 
with  frefh  light  Earth,  or  into  the  open  Ground  in  a 
warm  Situation.  The  befl  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  them 
is  the  Beginning  of  April,  when,  if  polTible,  take 
the  Opportunity  of  a  moifl  Seafon ;  and  thofe  which  are 
planted  in  Pots,  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fhady  Part  of  the 
Green-houfe  until  they  have  taken  Root;  but  thofe 
planted  in  the  Ground  fhould  have  Mulch  laid  about 
their  Roots,  to  prevent  the  Earth  from  drying  too  fail, 
and  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  Water;  but  by  no 
Means  let  them  have  too  much  Moiflure,  which  will 
rot  the  tender  Fibres  of  their  Roots,  and  deflroy  the 
Trees.  When  the  Plants  have  taken  frefh  Root,  thofe 
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in  the  Pots  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  with  other 
hardy  Exoticks,  with  which  they  fhould  be  houfed  in 
Winter,  and  treated  as  Myrtles,  and  other  lei’s  tender 
Trees  and  Shrubs;  but  thofe  in  the  open  Air  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  Care  until  the  Winter  following,  when 
you  fhould  mulch  the  Ground  about  their  Roots,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Frofi:  from  penetrating  deep;  and  if  it  fhould 
prove  very  fevere,  cover  them  with  Matts,  which  will 
.  defend  them  from  being  injured  thereby ;  but  you  mud: 
be  cautious  not  to  let  the  Malts  continue  over  them  af¬ 
ter  the  Froft  is  part,  left  by  keeping  them  too  clofe,  their 
Leaves  and  tender  Branches  fhould  turn  mouldy  for 
Want  of  free  Air,  which  will  be  of  as  bad  Confequen.ce 
to  the  Trees,  as  if  they  had  been  expofed  to  the  Froft, 
and  many  Times  worfe ;  for  it  feldom  happens,  if  they 
have  taken  much  of  this  Mold,  or  have  been  long  co¬ 
vered,  fo  that  it  has  entered  the  Bark,  that  they  ever  re¬ 
cover  again;  whereas  it  often  happens,  that  the  Froft 
only  deflroys  the  tender  Shoots  ;  but  the  Body  and  larger 
Branches  remaining  unhurt,  put  out  again  the  fucceeding 
Spring. 

Thefe  Trees  are  generally  brought  over  from  Italy  e- 
very  Spring,  by  the  Ferfons  who  bring  over  the  Orang¬ 
es,  Jafmines,  C?c\  from  whom  they  may  be  procured 
reafonable;  which  is  a  better  Method  than  to  raile  them 
from  Layers  in  this  Country,  that  being  too  tedious ;  and 
thofe  which  are  thus  brought  over,  have  many  Times 
very  large  Stems,  to  which  Size  young  Plants  in  this 
Country  would  not  arrive  in  io  or  12  Years  Growth. 
When  you  firih  procure  thefe  Trees,  you  fhould  (after 
having  foaked  their  Roots  24  Hours  in  Water,  and 
cleaned  them  from  the  Filth  they  have  contracted  in 
their  Paffage)  plant  them  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light 
Tandy  Earth  and  plunge  them  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
obferving  to  ficreen  them  from  the  Violence  of  the  Sun 
in  the  Pleat  of  the  Day,  and  refrefh  them  with  Water, 
as  you  find,  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  dry.  In  this  Situation 
they  will  begin  to  fhoot  in  a  Month  or  fix  W eeks  after, 
when  you  fhould  let  them  have  Air  in  Proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ;  after  they  have  made  pretty 
good  Shoots,  inure  them  to  the  open  Air  by  Degrees, 
into  which  they  fhould  be  removed,  placing  them  in  a 
Situation  where  they  may  be  defended  from  ftrong 
Winds \  in  this  Place  they  fhould  remain  till  Oflobsr 
following,  when  they  mull  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  as  was  before  directed.  Having  thus  managed 
thefe  Plants  until  they  have  acquired  flrong  Roots,  and 
made  tolerable  good  Heads,  you  may  draw  them  out  of 
the  Pots,  preferving  the  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  plant 
them  in  the  open  Air  in  a  warm  Situation  where  you 
mull  manage  them  as  was  before  dire&ed  for  the  young 
ones,  and  thefe  will  in  two  or  three  Years  produce  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  in  very  warm  Seafons  fome  Fruit,  provided 
they  do  well.  The  Lucca  and  Box-leaved  Olives  are 
the  hardieff,  for  which  Reafon  they  fhould  be  preferred 
to  plant  in  the  open  Air,  but  the  ill  Sort  will  grow  to 
be  the  largefh  Trees. 

OM  PH  A  LODES.  See  Cynogloffum. 

ON  AGRA.  See  Oenothera. 

ONIONS.  See  Cepa. 

ONOBR\  CHIS.  To u>-n.  In/l.  FJedyfarum.  Lin-.  Gen - 
PI.  793.  an  Afs,  and  to  make  a  Noife,  or 

bray,  becaufe  the  Scent  of  this  Plant  makes  AfTes  bray; 
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or  becaufe  when  AfTes  eat  thefe  Hulks,  they  are  fa  id  al¬ 
ways  to  bray. J  Cock’s  Head,  or  SaintfoTn. 

'T  he  Charaaers  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  of  one  Leaf 
cut  into  5  Pa>  ts  at  Top.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly 
Kind.  The  Standard  is  oblong  and  reflexed,  indented  at 
Top.  The  Wings  are  oblong  and  ere  ft.  The  Keel  is  com- 
preffed,  broad  at  the  End,  and  bifid  at  the  Bafe.  It  has 
10  angular  Stamina,  9  joined,  and  one  f par  ate,  termina¬ 
ted  by  roiindifb  ccmprejfed  Summits,  and  a  narrow  com - 
preffed  Gtrtnen ,  fupporting  an  AvaTfkaped  Style ,  crowned 
by  a  fingle  Stigma.'  The  German  becomes  a  compreffed 
round  if  j  Pod,  which  opens  with  2  Valves,  ir.clofing  one 
Kidney-Jhaped  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Onobrychis  joliis  pinnafts ,  leguminihus  aculeatis 
corollarum  alls  calyce  brevioribus.  Cocks  Head  with 
winged  Leaves,  prickly  Pods,,  and  the  Wings  of  the 
Flowers  fhorter  than  the  Empalement.  This  is  the  Ono¬ 
brychis  Joliis  vic'ue,  frudJu  eckinato  major.  C.  B.  P.  ^50. 
Cocks  Head  with  Vetch  Leaves,  and  a  larger  prickly 
Fruit,  or  common  Saintfoin. 

2-  Onobry  chis  foliis pinnatis,  leguminihus  aculeatis, 
petalis  eeqvalibus  Cocks  Head,  or  Saintfoin  with  winged 
Leaves,  prickly  Pods,  and  equal  Petals  to  the  Flowers* 
This  is  the  Onohrichis  friiSlu  echinato,  minor.  C.  B.  P. 
350.  Smaller  Saintfoin  with  a  prickly  Fruit. 

3.  Onobryci-iis  foliis  pinnatis ,  leguminihus  rugops, 
petalis  cequalibus ,  calycibus  breviffimis.  Cocks  Head  with 
winged  Leaves,  rough  Pods,  equal  Petal’s  to  the  Flowers, 
and  very  fhort  Empalements.  'I 'his  is  the  Onobrychis 
Italica  perennis,  ere  el  a ,  foliis  vie:  o’,  fhribus  dilute  viren- 
tibus  feu  tin  ex'- guo  non  echinato  fed  rugofotp  ctifiato.  Hart. 
Pif.  Perennial  erect  Italian  Saintfoin  with  Vetch  Leaves,, 
pale  red  Flowers,  and  a  fmall  rough  Frfiit,  which  is  not 
prickly  but  crelfed. 

Onoerychis  foliis  pinnatis,  foliofts  obtifis,  lent  mini¬ 
bus  aculeatis,  petalis  fubeequalibus.  Cocks  Head  with 
winged  Leaves,  having  obtufe  Lobes,  prickly  Pods, 
and  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers  a'moil  equal.  This  is 
the  Onobrychis  Cretica,  foliis  vic'ue,  frv cru  magno ,  erfiato 
Cf  aculeato.  Touru,  Cor.  26.  Cretan  Saintfoin  with  a 
Vetch  Leaf,  and  a  large,  crefled,  prickly  Fruit. 

The  iff  Sort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Fields 
for  Fodder  for  Cattle,  and  is  a  great  Improvement  to 
chalky  Lands,  where  very  little  natural  Grafs  would  be 
produced,  if  it  was  encouraged;  fo  that  many  EfTates 
have  been  improved  fince  this,  and  other  Grafibs  have 
been  introduced,  to  double  their  Rent. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  large,  ftrirgy,  and  run 
deep  in  the  Giound,  from  which  come  cut  fevers!  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves,  compofed  of  8  or  10  Pair  of  oval  Lobes, 
placed  eppofite  along  the  Mid-rib,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one.  The  Stalks  life  near  2  Feet  high;  thefe  are  gar- 
nifhed  toward  the  Bottom,  with  the  like  winged  Leaves, 
but  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  naked  to  about  6 
Inches  of  the  Top,  where  they  are  terminated  by  Spikes 
of  foft  red  Flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  French 
Honeyfuckle,  but  fmaller  ;  thefe  are  fuccecded  by  round- 
ifh,  comprefled,  prickly  Pods,  each  having  one.  Kidney- 
fhaped  Seed.  Jt  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe 
in  September,  but  the  Roots  will  continue  many  Years ; 

there 
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there  are  a  or  3  Varieties  of  this,  which  differ  only  in  the 
Colour  of  their  Flowers. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Spain ;  this 
is  an  annual  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  it  has  per¬ 
fected  Seeds.  It  has  a  jointed  Stalk,  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high  •,  from  each  Joint  comes  out  one  winged  Leaf,  com¬ 
pofed  of  6  or  8  fmall  oval  Lobes,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one,  and  dole  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaf,  arifes  a  na¬ 
ked  Foot  Stalk,  4  or  5  Inches  long,  fuflaining  at  the 
Top  a  few  fmall  purplifh  Flowers,  jfhaped  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  the  Petals  are  of  equal  Length;  they  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  larger  Pods  than  the  firft,  which  are  crefted, 
and  armed  with  flronger  Prickles.  It  flowers  thel  atter 
End  of  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Root,  which  runs  deep  in  the  Ground,  from 
which  arife  feveral  (lender  branching  Stalks,  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed 
of  9  or  10  Pair  of  narrow  Lobes,  and  terminated  by  an 
odd  one.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  long  loofe  Spikes 
of  pale  red  Flowers,  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft 
Sort,  whofe  Petals  are  almoft  equal  in  Length;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  rough  crefied  Pods  which  are  not 
armed  with  Prickles.  It  flowers  and  ripens  Seeds  about 
die  fame  Time  as  the  firfh 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of  Crete ; 
this  has  a  perennial  Root  like  the  firft.  The  Stalks  are 
flronger,  and  rife  near  2  Feet  high;  they  are  garnifhed 
with  winged  Leaves  compofed  of  9  or  10  Pair  of  Lobes, 
terminated  bv  an  odd  one.  The  Lobes  of  this  Sort  are 
broader  than  the  firft  Sort,  and  end  in  obtufe  Points  ; 
rhey  are  of  a.  deep  green,  and  (land  more  erefih  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  pretty  long  Spikes  ;  they  are  of 
a  pale  red  Colour,  and  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  their 
Petals  are  almoft  cf  equal  Length  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  larger,  compreffed,  crefted  Pods  than  thofe  ot  the 
firft,  and  ftrcngly  armed  with  Prickles.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  1  ft  is  an  abiding  Plant,  which,  if  fown  upon  a 
dry,  gravelly,  or  chalky  Soil,  will  continue  18  or  20 
Years,  without  renewing;  but  if  it  be  fown  upon  a  deep, 
light,  moift  Soil,  the  Roots  will  run  down  into  the 
Ground,  and  in  Winter  the  Moifture  will  rot  them,  fo 
that  it  feldom  lafts  above  two  Years  in  fitch  Places. 

This  is  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  Sorts  of  Fodder  for 
moll  Cattle,  and  is  a  great  Improvement  to  chalky- IT  ills, 
upon  which  it  fucceeds  better  than  in  any  ether  Soil,  and 
will  continue  many  Years,  provided  there  is  a -Surface  of 
fix  or  eight  Inches  upon  the  Chalk. 

The  heft  Seafon  for  Sowing  this  Seed  is  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning,  or  Middle  of  April,  according  as  the  Seafon  is  ear¬ 
ly  or  late,  obferving  al ways  to  do  it  in  dry  Weather, 
oilier  wife  the  Seed  will  be  apt  to  bur  ft  with  Moifture, 
end  never  come  up.  Thefe  Seeds  being  large,  there  will 
require  a  greater  Quantity  in  Meafure  to  few  an  Acre, 
than  of  many  other  Sorts,  the  common  Allowance  is 
four  Bufhets  to  an  Acre,  but  I  would  not  advife  above 
three  at  moft ;  and  if  this  Seed  were  fown  in  Rows,  in 
the  Manner  d;  re  died  for  the  M  -dica,  it  would  be  a  great 
Improvemement  to  the  Plants,  lor  when  they  have  Room 
enough,  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  branch  out  or.  every  Side, 
and  become  very  ftrong,  fo  that  when  they  are  in  Rows, 
that  the  Ground  between  them  can  be  (Hired  with  a 
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Hoe  Plough,  it  will  caufe  them  to  (hoot  much  flronger 
than  when  they  grow  fo  dole,  that  there  can  be  Cul¬ 
ture  beftowred  on  them,  and  by  hoeing  between  the 
Plants,  the  natural  Grafs  will  be  kept  down,  which,  if 
permitted  to  grow,  will  rob  the  Saintfoin  of  its  Nourifh- 
ment,  and  in  Time  deftroy  it.* 

I  have  taken  up  Roots  of  this  Kind,  where  they  have 
grown  fingly,  and  been  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  whofe 
Shoots  have  fpread  near  two  Feet  wide,  and  were  much 
ftrenger  than  thofe  which  grew  nearer  together  upon  the 
fame  Soil. 

There  are  fume  who  recommend  fowingOats  or  Bar¬ 
ley  with  this  Seed  ;  but  that  is  a  very  bad  Method,  for 
what  is  gained  from  the  Crop  of  Corn,  will  be  doubly 
loft  in  the  Saintfoin  ;  and  this  generally  holds  true  in  moil 
Sorts  of  Grafs  Seeds,  for  the  Corn  growing  over  it  doth 
fo  weaken  the  Crop  beneath,  that  it  fcarcely  recovers  its 
Strength  in  a  Year’s  Time  after. 

The  Ground  in  which  this  Seed  is  fown,  Chould  be 
well  ploughed,  and  made  very  fine;  and  if  you  fow  it 
in  Rows,  the  Drills  fhould  be  made  18  Inches  afu rider, 
and  about  an  Inch  deep,  in  which  the  Seeds  fhould  be 
fown  indifferently  thick,  for  if  the  Plants  come  up  too 
clofe,  it  will  be  very  eafy  to  hoe  them  out,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  remaining  ones  6  or  8  Inches  afunder,  for  the 
Ground  fhould  be  hoed  after  the  Plants  are  come  up,  to 
deftroy  the  Weeds,  which,  if  buffered  to  grow,  would 
foon  over-bear  the  young  Plants,  and  deftroy  them,  but 
when  the  Plants  have  obtained  Strength,  they  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  Weeds  from  growing  up  among  them.  . 

The  firft  Year  after  Sowing,  by  no  Means  feed  it 
down,  for  the  Crown  of  the  Roots  being  then  young  and 
tender,  the  Cattle  would  eat  it  fo  low,  as  entirely  to 
deftroy  the  Roots,  and  if  large  Cattle  were  let  in  upon  it, 
they  would  trample  it  down  fo  much  as  to  prevent  its 
(hooting  again;  therefore  the  firft  Year  it  fhould  be 
mowed,  which  fhould  be  done  when  it  is  in  flower. 

The  focner  this  is  carried  off  the  Ground,  when  cut, 
it  will  be  the  better  for  the  Plants,  fo  that  if  it  were 
carried  on  a  neighbouring  Ground  to  be  made,  the  fecond 
Crop  will  come  up  fooner  and  flronger ;  this  doth  not 
require  to  be  fo  often  turned  as  other  Hay,  for  as  the 
Stalks  arc  large,  they  will  not  lie  fo  clofe  in  the  Cocks  as 
to  ferment;  therefore  in  catching  Weather,  the  Cocks 
may  be  made  large,  and  if  they  are  turned  and  fpread 
every  other  Day,  or  once  in  three  Days,  there  will  be 
little  Danger  of  its  heating,  fo  as  to  receive  Damage; 
but  if  it  is  fpread,  and  much  expofed  to  Rain  and  Dews, 
the  Gpednefs  of  the  Hay  will  be  exhaufled. 

The  Time  v.  hen  this  Crop  will  be  fit  to  cut  the  firft 
Year,  is  toward  the  End  of  July ,  or  Beginning  of  Au~ 
gujl.  After  this  is  cleared  off,  the  Roots  will  foon  (hoot 
again,  and  by  the  End  of  September,  if  the  Seafon  is  fa¬ 
vourable,  there  will  be  a  fine  Crop  fit  for  feeding;  at 
which  l  ime,  or  focn  after,  you  may  turn  in  Sheep, 
which  will,  in  eating  down  the  Grafs,  enrich  tire  Ground 
with  their  Dung,  whereby  the  Roots  will  lie  greatly 
flrettgthened,  but  do  not  fuffer  them  to  remain  too  long 
upon  it,  as  1  before  obferved,  left  they  fhould  eat  it  dow  1 
too  low,  which  would  deftroy  the  Roots,  nor  fliouid 
they  ever  he  buffered  to  remain  upon  it  longer  than  the 
Middle  of  Nitvemlcr  the  firft  1  ear,  and  the  fjccecding 

Y  cat's 
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Years  when  the  Crop  is  early  cut,  it  ftiould  not  be  fed 
longer  than  the  Middle  of  September. 

There  are  fome  who  cut  two  Crops  of  this  Hay  in  a 
Year,  but  the  latter  Crop  is  feldom  of  much  Value, 
and  this  weakens  the  Roots^  for  which  Reafon  it  fhould 
not  be  pradtifed  ;  when  the  Seeds  of  Saintfoin  are  to  be 
faved,  the  Crop  fhould  not  be  fed  too  low  the  foregoing 
Autumn,  for  that  will  occafion  the  Stalks  to  be  weak, 
therefore  the  beff  Hufbandry  is  not  to  feed  it  the  Sea- 
fon  before,  for  I  have  made  Trial  of  two  Rows  of  Plants 
{landing  by  each  other,  one  of  which  I  cut  down  in 
September ,  with  Care,  fo  as  not  to  cut  any  Buds  for  the 
future  Shoots;  the  other  Row  I  left  untouched,  and 
the  following  Spring  I  found  thofe  Plants  which  were 
not  cut,  pul  out  earlier  and  flronger,  and  the  Stalks 
grew  taller  than  thofe  which  were  cut,  the  Plants  pro¬ 
duced  a  greater  Quantity  of  Seeds,  and  they  were  ripe  a 
Fortnight  fooner. 

The  Play  which  is  made  from  the  Plants,  faved  for 
Seed,  is  of  but  little  Value,  being  no  better  Fodder  than 
chopped  Straw,  or  Chaff,  fo  that  thofe  who  are  defirous 
to  have  the  Hay  in  Perfedlion,  fhould  cut  it  before  it  be¬ 
gins  to  flower,  when  it  abounds  more  with  Juice,  and 
will  nourifh  Cattle  much  more  than  that  which  Hands  to 
be  in  full  flower. 

This  Sort  of  Hay  is  exceeding  good  for  Horfes,  and 
is  efleemed  one  of  the  bell  Sorts  of  Food  for  mofl  Cat¬ 
tle,  efpecially  in  the  Spring,  there  being  no  Danger  at¬ 
tending  it,  as  there  is  in  Clover,  and  fome  other  Sorts 
of  Plodder;  it  breeds  abundance  of  Milk,  and  the  Butter 
made  of  it  is  very  good. 

Since  this  Grafs  has  been  introduced  into  England , 
there  have  been  many  Dairy  Farms  fet  up,  in  fuch  Pla¬ 
ces  where  it  was  formerly  thought  impradticable,  and 
if  this  Plant,  and  the  Lucern,  were  properly  cultivated, 
there  might  be  yet  much  greater  Improvements  made; 
for  hereby  not  only  a  much  greater  Quantity  of  Milch 
Cows  might  be  maintained,  but  alfo  a  greater  Number 
of  Black  Cattle  might  be  fattened,  and  more  Sheep  and 
Hogs,  which  °would  be  a  great  Improvement  to  many 
Efates  in  the  hilly  Countries,  for  by  increafing  the  live 
Stock,  there  will  be  an  Addition  of  Manure  for  drefTing 
the  Land  in  Proportion. 

The  other  Sorts  of  this  Plant  are  preferved  in  Bota- 
nik.  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  as  they  have  little  Beauty, 
or  Ufe,  they  are  rarely  admitted  into  other  Gardens. 
The  2d  Sort  being  an  annual  Plant,  the  Seeds  muf  be 
fovvn  on  an  open  Border  every  Spring,  where  the  Plants 
are  to  remain,  and  require  no  other  Care,  but  to  thin 
and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds;  the  other  Sorts  re¬ 
quire  the  fame  Culture  as  the  firf. 

ONONIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  772.  Anonis.  Tourn.  Infl. 
R.  LI.  408.  ''Tab.  229.  Ref-harrow,  Cammock,  Petty- 
whin;  in  French,  Arrete-beuf. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Impalement  of  the  Flower  is  cut  into  five  narrow 
Segments ,  which  end  in  acute  Points ,  the  upper  being  a  lit - 
tie  raifed  and  arched,  the  lower  bending  under  the  Keel. 
The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind.  5  he  Standard  is 
Heart-f Japed,  dtp  re  fed  on  the  Sides,  and  larger  than  the 
I  Tings.  The  Wings  are  oval  and  fort ;  the  Keel  is  pointed , 
and  longer  than  the  Wings.  It  bath  ten  Stamina  joined  to¬ 
gether,  terminated  by  fngle  Summits,  and  an  oblong  hairy 
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Germen,  fupporting  a  fngle  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
Stigma.  The  Germen  af  terward  becomes  a  turgid  Pod  with 
one  Cell ,  inclofing  Kidney-f  japed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ononis  floribus  fubfefilibus  folitariis  lateralibus, 
caule  fpinofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  359.  Refl-harrow  with  fingle 
Flowers  fitting  dole  to  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  and  a 
prickly  Stalk.  This  is  the  Anonis  fpinofa  fore  purpurea. 
C.  B.  P.  389.  Prickly  Ref -harrow  with  a  purple  Flow¬ 
er,  iometimes  called  Cammock,  or  Petty -whin,  and  in 
fome  Countries,  French  Furze. 

2.  Ononis  foribus  fubfefflibus  folitariis  lateralibus , 
ramis  inermibus.  H.  C.  359.  Refl-harrow  with  fngle 
Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  Branches  with¬ 
out  Spines.  This  is  the  Anonis  fpinis  carens  purpurea. 
C.  B.  P.  Purple  Refl-harrow  having  no  Spines. 

3.  Ononis  caulibus  procumbent  ibus,  foribus  fubfeffili- 
bus  folitariis,  foliis  birfutis.  Ref-harrow  with  trailing 
Stalks,  fingle  Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and 
hairy  Leaves.  This  is  the  Anonis  maritima  procumbens , 
foliis  hirfutis  pubefeentibus.  Pink.  Aim.  33.  Trailing  ma¬ 
ritime  Ref-harrow  with  hairy  Leaves. 

4.  Ononis  foliis  ternatis  carnofs  fublinearibus  triden - 
tat  is,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  718.  Ref-harrow  with  trifoliate 
fkfhy  Leaves,  narrow,  and  have  three  Indentures.  This 
is  the  Anonis  Hifpanica ,  frutefeens,  folio  tridentato  car - 
nofo.  Tourn.  lnJL.  408.  Shrubby  Spanijh  Ref-harrow 
with  a  flefiy  Leaf,  having  three  Indentures. 

5.  Ononis  foribus  paniculatis,  pedunculis  fubtrifloris , 
fipulis  vaginalibus,  foliis  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  358.  Ref - 
harrow  with  paniculated  Flowers,  generally  growing 
three  upon  a  Foot  Stalk,  Sheath-like  Stipulae,  and  trifo¬ 
liate  Leaves.  This  is  the  Anonis  purpurea  verna  precox 
frutefeens,  fore  rubro  amplo.  Mor.  H.  Early  Spring  pur¬ 
ple  fhrubby  Ref-harrow,  with  a  large  red  Flower. 

6.  Ononis  pedunculis  uni  for  is  flo  terminal  is  foliis  ter¬ 
natis.  Hort.  Cliff.  358.  Ref -harrow  with  one  Flower 
on  a  Foot  Stalk,  which  is  terminated  by  a  Thread,  and 
trifoliate  Leaves.  This  is  the  Anonis  vifeofa  fpinis  ca¬ 
rens  lutea  major.  C..  B.  P.  389.  Glutinous  Ref-harrow 
without  Spines,  and  having  a  large  yellow  Flower. 

7.  Ononis  pedunculis  uni  for  is,  flo  terminatisg  caule 
ramofo  villofo ,  foliis  ternatis  ferratis.  Ref -harrow  with 
one  Flower  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  which  are  terminated 
by  a  Thread,  a  branching  hairy  Stalk,  and  trifoliate  faw^ 
ed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Anonis  annua  ereCIior,  latijolia 
glutinofa  Luftanica.  Tourn.  Inf.  409.  Annual  broad¬ 
leaved,  glutinous,  eredt  Ref-harrow  of  Portugal. 

8.  Ononis  floribus  feff lib  us  lateralibus,  foliis  omnibus 
ternatis  petiolatifque,  flipulis  fctaceis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  717. 
Ref-harrow  with  Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Sides  of 
the  Stalks,  all  the  Leaves  trifoliate,  growing  upon  Foot 
Stalks,  and  briflly  Stipulae.  Anonis  fore  luteo  parvo.  H. 
R.  Pur.  Ref-harrow  with  a  fmall  yellow  Flower. 

■9.  Ononis  pedunculis  uni  for  is  prcelongis,  ramis  iner¬ 
mibus,  foliis  ternatis  glabr is,  vaginis  acute  dentatis.  Ref- 
harrow  with  one  Flower  growing  on  a  long  Foot  Stalk, 
Branches  without  Spines,  fmooth  trifoliate  Leaves,  and 
Sheaths  fharply  indented.  This  is  the  Anonis  glabra  in- 
e>  mis,  pedunculis  unifloris  praelongis  vaginis  crijlatis.  Al¬ 
lion.  Smooth  Ref- harrow  without  Spines,  and  having  one 
Flower  on  a  long  Foot  Stalk,  with  a  crefed  Sheath. 

10.  Ono  nis  pedunculis  unifloris  lateralibus,  caule  ra¬ 
mofo 
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mofo  birfuto,  foliis  ternatis  fublinearlbus  petiolatifque.  Reft- 
harrow  with  one  Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  proceeding  from 
the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  a  hairy  branching  Stalk,  and 
narrow  trifoliate  Leaves  growing  on  Foot  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Anonis  non  fpinofa ,  hirfuta ,  vifcofa,  cdore  tberiaca. 
Hort.  Cath.  Sapp.  Hairy  glutinous  Red-harrow  without 
Thorns,  and  duelling  like  Venus  Treacle. 

11.  Ononis  pedunculis  biforis,  filo  terminatis.  Prod. 
Lryd.  376.  Red-harrow  with  two  Flowers  on  a  Foot 
Stalk,  which  are  terminated  by  a  Thread.  This  is  the 
Anonis  fliquis  ornitbcpodii.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  34.  Red- 
harrow  with  Pods  like  thole  of  the  Bird’s-foot. 

12.  Ononis  pedunculis  axillaribus  trifloris  nudis,  fo- 
liis  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  358.  Refl-harrow  with  naked 
Foot  Stalks  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches, 
and  fudaining  three  Flowers,  and  trifoliate  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Cicer  fylvefre  latifolium  tripbyllum.  C.  B.  P.  347. 
Broad  three-leaved  wild  Cbich. 

13.  Ononis  pedunculis  quinqueforis  axillaribus ,  cauli- 
bus  dffujls  procumbentibus,  foliis  ternatis ,  leguminibus  lu- 
nulatis.  Red-harrow  with  five  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk, 
proceeding  from  the  Sides  ot  the  Branches,  diffufed  trai¬ 
ling  Stalks,  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  Moon-diaped  Pods. 
Anonis  procumbent,  medica  facie.  Hort.  Cbelf.  Trailing 
Red-harrow  with  the  Appearance  of  Medick. 

14.  Ononis  fipulis  fioralibus  ovatis  membranaceis  in- 
tegerrimis.  Prod.  Leyd.  376.  Red-harrow  with  oval, 
entire,  membranaceous  Stipulae  to  the  Flowers.  Anonis 
alopecuroides,  rnitis  amiua  purpurafcens.  Hort.  Eltb.  28. 
Smooth  annual  purplilh  Fox-tail  Red-harrow. 

15.  Ononis  foliis  ternatis  lanccolato- ovatis  integerri- 
mis ,  caule  ereflo  herbaeeo,  racemo  terminali.  Red-harrow 
with  trifoliate,  Spear- fhaped,  oval,  entire  Leaves,  and 
an  eredt  herbaceous  Stalk,  terminated  by  a  loofe  Spike  of 
Flowers.  1  his- is  the  Anonis  Caroliniana  perennis ,  non 
fpinofa,  foliorum  marginibus  integris,floribus  in  tbyrfo  can- 
didis.  Martyn.  Cent.  44.  Tab.  44.  Perennial  Carolina 
Red-harrow  without  Spines,  the  Borders  of  the  Leaves 
entire,  and  white  Flowers  growing  in  loofe  Spikes. 

16.  Ononis  fplcis folio fts  fnv.pl icib us  oltufis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  717.  Red-harrow  with  leafy  Spikes,  and  fingle 
obtufe  Leaves.  This  is  the  Anonis  ftcula  alopecuroides. 
Tourn.  Irifl.  408.  Foxtail  Red-harrow  of  Sicily. 

17.  Ononis  foliis  ternatis  ovatis,  petiolis  longfftmis , 
leguminibus  hirfutis.  Red-harrow  with  oval  trifoliate 
Leaves  growing  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  hairy 
Pods.  This  is  the  Anonis  Americana,  folio  latio>  i  fubro- 
tundo.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  409.  American  Red-harrow 
with  a  broader  roundifh  Leaf. 

18.  On  on  is  foliis  ternatis  lineari-lanceolatis,  caule  de— 
cumbente,  floribus  fpicatii  alaribus,  leguminibus  glabris. 
Red-harrow  with  trifoliate,  narrow,  Spear- fhaped  Leaves, 
a  trailing  Stalk,  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk,  and  fmooth  Pods.  This  is  the  Ano¬ 
nis  Americana,  angufifolia,  humilior  &  minus  birfuta. 
Honf.  Mff.  Lower  narrow-leaved  American  Red- harrow, 
which  is  lefs  hairy. 

19.  Ononis  foliis  ternatis  lanceolatis,  caule  dffufo 
procumbente,  fipulis  floralibns  lanceolatis.  Red  harrow 
with  trifoliate  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  a  diffufed  trailing 
Stalk,  and  Spear-fhaped  Stipulce  to  the  Flowers.  This 
is  the  Anonis  non  fpinofa  glabra  minor ,  procumbent ,  fore 
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luteo.  Sloan.  Cat.  75.  Leffer  trailing  fmooth  Anonis,  ha¬ 
ving  no  Spines,  and  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

The  1  d  Sort  is  a  common  Weed  in  mod  Parts  of  En¬ 
gland,  fo  is  rarely  admitted  into  Gardens.  It  has  a  drong 
creeping  Root,  which  fpreads  far  in  the  Ground,  and  is 
with  great  Difficulty  eradicated  ;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high,  they  are  dender,  reddifh,  and  hairy, 
fending  out  final  1  Branches  on  their  Side,  which  are  arm¬ 
ed  with  fharp  Prickles.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  the  Butterfly’ 
Kind,  and  of  a  purple  Colour,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  Pods,  containing  one  or  two  Kidney-diaped  Seeds. 
It  flowers  great  Part  of  Summer,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
the  Autumn.  The  Root  of  this  is  one  of  the  five  open¬ 
ing  Rodls ;  the  cortical  Part  of  it  is  efleemed  a  good 
Medicine  for  Stoppage  of  Urine,  and  to  open  the  Ob- 
flrudtions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen  ;  there  is  a  Variety  of 
this  with  white  Flowers. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  England , 
and  has  been  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  a  Variety  of  the 
firfi;  but  I  have  cultivated  both  by  Seeds,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  found  the  Plants  retain  their  Difference';  the  Stalks 
of  this  are  hairy,  and  more  diffufed  than  thofe  of  the  firfl: ; 
the  Leaves  broader,  and  fit  clofer  on  the  Branches;  the 
the  Stalks  do  not  grow  fo  upright,  and  have  no  Spines; 
the  Flowers  and  Pods  are  like  the  firfl.  There  is  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  this  with  white  Flowers. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Borders  of  the 
Sea  in  feveral  Parts  of  England-,  this  hath  a  creeping 
Root,  from  which  arife  many  hairy  Stalks,  near  two 
Feet  long,  fpreading  on  every  Side  upon  the  Ground,  gar- 
nifhed  with  trifoliate  hairy  Leaves,  thofe  on  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Stalks  being  large  and  oval,  but  the  upper 
are  fmaller  and  narrower.  The  Flowers  are  like  thofe 
ot  the  firfl:  in  Shape,  coming  out  fingly  from  the  Side  of 
the  Stalks,  but  are  of  a  brighter  purple  Colour  ;  the  Pods 
are  fhort,  containing  2  or  3  Seeds  in  each.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
this  rifes  with  fhrubby  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  di-  - 
vidmg  into  flender  Branches,  very  full  of  Joints,  gar- 
nifhed  with  narrow,  trifoliate,  thick,  fieffiy  Leaves, 
fianding  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  loofe  Panicles,  fome 
of  the  Foot  Stalks  fuftaining  two,  and  others  but-one- 
Flower ;  they  are  a  fine  purple,  and  appear  in  June  ;  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  this  is  a 
very  beautiful  low  Shrub;  it  rifes  with  flender  fnrubby 
Stalks  about  2  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches, 
garniihed  with  narrow  trifoliate  Leaves  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  come 
out  in  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  on  long  Foot 
Stalks,  which  for  the  mod  Part  fuflain  3  large  purple 
Flowers;  the  Stipula  is  a  Kind  of  Sheath,  embracing 
the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower.  It  flowers  in  May,  and 
the  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  turgid  Pods  an  Inch  long, 
which  are  hairy,  inclofing  3  or  4  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds, 
which  ripen  in  Auguf. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  in  Spain ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual 
Stalk,  which  rifes  near  2  Feet  high,  fending  out  fhort 
Branches  from  the  Side  on  the  lower  Part ;  thefe  are  gar¬ 
ni  filed.. 
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rffhed  with  trifoliate  oblong  Leaves,  which  are  hairy  and 
clammy.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End 
of  the  Stalks,  they  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  yellow, 
funding  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  extended 
beyond  the  Flowers,  the  Flowers  hanging  downward  from 
the  middle  of  the  Foot  Stalk.  The  Flowers  appear  the 
latter  End  of  June,  which  are  fuccecded  by  turgid  Pods 
an  Inch  long,  containing  3  or  4  brown  Kidney-fhaped 
Seeds,  which  ripen  in  September. 

T  he  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal.  This  is  an 
annual  Plant,  with  a  ftrong,  herbaceous-,  hairy  Stalk, 
riling  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  fending  out  Branches  the 
whole  Length,  cloiely  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves; 
the  middle  Lobe  being  large  and  oval,  the  Jwo  Side 
Lobes  long  and  narrow,  rounded  at  their  Points  and  in¬ 
dented  on  their  Edges ;  they  are  very  clammy.  T  he 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  cf 
the  Stalks  fingly,  each  inflaming  one  pale  yellow  Flow¬ 
er,  (landing  erecl  in  the  Middle  cf  the  Foot  Stalk,  which 
is  extended  beyond  the  Flower.  This  Plant  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  8 tli  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  the  Stalks  rife  about 
9  Inches  high,  fending  out  one  or  two  Side  Branches  to¬ 
ward  the  Bottom  ;  the  Leaves  are  Email ,  trifoliate,  and 
oval,  (landing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  inden¬ 
ted  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  at  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  fit  very 
clofe  to  it,  having  a  (harp  brillly  Siipula  under  the 
Empalement;  the  Pods  are  very  lhort  and  turgid,  con¬ 
taining  2  or  3  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

'I  he  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  Root,  from  which  come  out  feveral  (lender, 
trailing  Stalks  about  6  Inches  long,  garnifhed  with  fmall, 
trifolia’te,  oval  Leaves,  indented  on  their  Edges,  (landing 
on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly 
toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  on  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  a- 
riling from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  each  fuftaining  one 
yellow  Flower;  the  Sheath  embracing  the  Bale  of  the 
Foot  Stalk,  is  fharpiy  indented.  This  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant,  the  Stalk  is  round,  fmooth,  and  clammy, 
lending  out  many  Branches  their  whole  Length,  garnifhed 
with  narrow  trifoliate  Leaves,  which  are  very  clammy  and 
hairy.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves  flngly,  (landing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks; 
they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  are  large;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  Pods  an  Inch  long,  containing  3  or  4 
Kidney- fliaped  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  is  an 
annual  Plant ;  the  Stalks  rife  about  9  Inches,  fending 
out  one  or  two  Branches  toward  the  Bottom  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  fmall  trifoliate  Leaves,  which  (land  on 
fhert  hoot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches  upon  (hort  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuf¬ 
taining  two  fmall  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  jointed,  comprefled  Pods,  like  thofe  or  Bird’s-fbot, 
havmg  4  or  five  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds  in  each.  This  Sort 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

I  he  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Hel~ 
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vctlan  Mountains;  this  rifes  with  a  (ingle  jointed  Stalk  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  oval,  indented, 
trifoliate  Leaves,  (landing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leavess  they  are  long,  (lender  and  each 
fuftains  3  pale  yellow  Flowers,  fucceeded  by  (hort  turgid 
Pods,  containing  2  or  3  turgid  Pods  in  each.  It  flowers 
in  June  ;  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant, 
from  the  Root  come  out  many  diffufed  Stalks  which  trail 
on  the  Ground,  garnifhed  with  roundifh  trifoliate  Leaves 
indented  on  their  Edges,  having  (hort  Foot  Stalks,  they 
are  of  a  light  green  and  fmooth.  The  Flowers  come 
out  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  on  very  (lender 
Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
each  fuftaining  5  fmall  yellow  Flowers ;  thefe  are  iuc- 
ceeded'by  comprefled  Pods  fhaped  like  a  Half-moon,  or 
Medick  Trefoil.  It  flowers  in  July  ;  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

The  14th  Sort  came  up  in  Earth  which  was  brought 
from  Barladoes,  but  it  does  not  feem  to  be  a  Native  of 
that  Country,  for  it  rifes  eafily  from  Seeds  in  the  open 
Air  here,  and  perfetls  its  Seeds  in  Autumn,  nor  will  it 
thrive  in  greater  Warmth.  T  his  hath  an  upright  Stalk 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  fending  out  fmall  Side  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  roundifh  trifoliate  Leaves,  faw- 
ed  on  their  Edges,  (landing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  fhort  leafy  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  purple  Colour, 
appearing  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  turgid  Pods, 
containing  2  or  3  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds,  which  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

The  15  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  from 
whence  Mr.  Catefoy  lent  the  Seeds  to  England.  This 
hath  a  perennial  Root  and  annual  Stalk;  from  the  Root 
arifes  3,  4  or  5  Stalks,  in  Proportion  to  theJSize  ot  the 
Root,  which  grow  from  2  to  3  Feet  high;  they  are 
fmooth,  herbaceous,  and  divide  toward  the  Top  into  2 
or  3  Branches,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe 
Lobes  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  and  entire.  The  Stalks 
are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  white  Flowers  near  a 
Foot  long,  which  are  ranged  alternately,  and  (land  upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth  turgid 
Pods  an  J nch  and  a  Half  long,  incloiing  4  or  5  large 
Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  1 6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  tiling  with  upright 
branching  Stalks  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  Angle 
Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks;  the  larger  Leaves  are 
oval,  about  one  Inch  long  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch 
broad  ;  the  upper  Leaves  are  narrow,  ending  in  obtufe 
Points,  and  are  (lightly  indented  at  their  Ends.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  leafy  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks 
fc-t  clofe  together,  having  hairy  Empalements ;  they  are 
pretty  large,  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  appear  in  July, 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  taper  Pods  an  Inch  long,  inclofing 
4  or  5  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  This  Plant  has  feveral 
T  itles,  in  the  different  Books  of  Botany. 

The  17th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  American  Iflands  ; 
this  is  alfo  annual,  rifing  with  a  branching  Stalk  2 
Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whole 
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Lobes  are  oval,  (landing  on  very  long  hairy  Foot  Stalks, 
The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  large,  of  a  purplifh  yellow  Colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  very  turgid  hairy  Pods,  each  con¬ 
taining  5  or  6  large  Kidney-ffiaped  Seeds.  -This  Sort 
flowers  in  July  and  Augujl,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  From  this  Plant  Indigo  was  formerly  made, 
which,  I  fuppofe,  was  of  lefs  Value  than  that  which  is 
made  of  Anil,  fo  has  not  been  for  many  Years  pad  cul¬ 
tivated  in  any  of  the  Blands. 

The  18th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Houjloun , 
growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  from  whence  he 
font  the  Seeds  to  England.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant, 
from  the  Root  come  out  fcveral  pretty  (Irong  Branches, 
which  fpread  and  incline  toward  the  Ground  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  narrow  trifoliate  Leaves,  very  little  hai¬ 
ry.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  they  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmooth  turgid  Pods  about  half  an  Inch  long,  each  con¬ 
taining  2  or  3  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  This  flowers  in 
July ,  and  the  Seeds  fometimes  ripen  here  in  Autumn. 

The  19th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from  whence 
Dr.  Houjloun  fen.t  the  Seeds  in  1730.  This  hath  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Root,  from  which  arefent  out  many  trailing  dif- 
fufed  Stalks  near  2  Feet  long,  which  fpread  on  every 
Side  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Spear-fhaped,  tri¬ 
foliate  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  fhort  Spikes  from  the  Side  and  at  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  Colour,  having  Spear-fhaped  Stipulcc.  It  flowers 
in  Augul ?,  but  has  not  perfefled  Seeds  in  England. 

The  three  firfl  Sorts  are  never  cultivated  in  Gardens ; 
they  are  very  troublefome  Weeds  when  they  get  into 
Fields,  for  the  Roots  fpread  and  multiply  greatly  in  the 
Ground  ;  and  are  fo  tough  and  flrong,  that  the  Plough 
will  fcarelycut  through  them,  fo  are  with  Difficulty  era¬ 
dicated  when  they  have  once  got  Poffieflion. 

The  4th  and  5th  Sorts  are  low  ffirubby  Plants,  which 
are  propagated  by  Seeds.  The  4th  is  too  tender  to 
thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  unlefs  it  is  planted 
in  a  warm  Situation,  and  covered  in  very  fevere  Froffi 
If  the  Seeds  of  both  Sorts  are  fown  upon  a  Bed  of  light 
Earth  in  April ,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  May ,  when 
they  mud  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds;  and  if  they  are 
too  clofe,  fome  of  them  fhould  be  carefully  drawn  up  in 
moid  Weather,  and  tranfplanted  at  4  or  5  Inches  Dif- 
tance  ;  thofe  of  the  4th  Sort  upon  a  warm  fheltered 
Border,  but  the  5th  may  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Border, 
where  they  will  thrive  very  well;  after  thefe  have  taken 
Root,  they  will  require  no  Care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds  till  the  following  Autumn,  when 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they  are 
to  remain  ;  thofe  Plants  which  were  left  growing  in 
the  Bed  where  they  were  fown,  mud  alio  be  treated  in 
the  fame  Way.  Thefe  Plants  will  not  thrive  in  Pots, 
therefore  fhould  always  be  planted  in  the  full  Ground, 
where  the  5th  Sort  will  flouriffi  greatly,  and  frequently 
fend  up  many  Plants  from  their  Roots,  but  the  other  is 
more  impatient  of  Cold.  Thefe  Plants  will  flower  the 
2d  Year,  and  make  a  fine  Appearance  during  the  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  their  Flowers;  the  51I1  Sort  will  produce 
Seeds  in  Plenty. 

The  6th  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  (hould 
Vol.  II. 
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be  fown  thin  in  Drills,  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth;  and 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mud  be  kept  clean  From 
Weeds  till  the  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  of  the 
Plcafure  Garden,  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  the  fecond 
Year  they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds,  but  the 
Roots  will  continue  feveral  Years,  and  are  very  hardy. 

The  7th,  8th,  xothj  iith,  14th,  and  16th  Sorts,  arc 
annual  hardy  Plants;  thefe  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain, 
and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  thin  them  where  they 
are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  9th  Sort  is  a  hardy  perennial  Plant,  but  as  it 
makes  but  little  Appearance,  it  is  rarely  preserved,  un¬ 
lefs  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety  ;  it  rifes  eafily  from 
Seed,  and  will  thrive  in  any  Soil  or  Situation. 

The  13th  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant.  The  Seeds  of  this 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  freffi  Earth,  where  the 
Plants  are  to  remain,  and  when  they  come  up,  if  they 
are  thinned  where  they  grow  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean 
from  Weeds,  they  will  require  no  other  Culture. 

The  15th  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  Spring ;  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be  each  tranfplan¬ 
ted  into  a  fmall  Pot,  plunging  them  into  a  gentle  hot 
Bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  new 
Root ;  then  gradually  inure  them  to  the  open  Air,  and 
the  latter  End  of  May,  or  Beginning  of  June ,  they 
may  be  fully  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  but  in  Autumn 
they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame, 
to  (creen  them  from  FrofI  in  Winter.  The  Spring  fol¬ 
lowing  they  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  full  Ground,  where  they  are  to  remain.  As 
thefe  have  long  Tap  Roots,  they  will  not  thrive  long  in 
Pots,  and  if  planted  in  wet  Ground,  their  R<$>ois  will 
rot  in  Winter,  but  in  a  dry  Soil  they  are  never  hurt  by 
Cold,  and  their  Roots  will  abide  many  Years. 

The  17th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant;  the  Seeds  of  this 
Sort  mull  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  Spring, 
and,  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  on  another  hot  Bed,  to  bring  them  forward, 
treating  them  as  the  African  and  French  Marygold.  In 
June  they  'fhould  be  taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  and  tranfplanted  into  the  open  Borders, 
where  if  they  are  lhaded  till  they  have  taken  Root,  they 
will  thrive  and  flower  the  following  Month,  and  perfect 
their  Seeds  in  Autumn. 

The  18th  and  19th  Sorts  are  tender  Plants  The  Seeds 
of  thefe  fhould  he  fown  on  a  good  hot  Bed  in  Spring, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth, 
and  plunged  .into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferv¬ 
ing  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new 
Root,  after  which  they  muff  be  treated  as  other  tender 
Plants  from  the  fame  Countries.  In  Autumn  they  {hould 
be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove  ;  the  Summer  following 
they  will  produce  Flowers,  but  they  do  not  often  perfect 
Seeds  in  England. 

ONOPORDUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  834.  Vail!.  Ac 7. 
Par.  1718.  Carduus.  Tourn.  Itijl.  R.  H.  440.  Tab.  253. 
Woolly  Thiftle  ;  in  French,  Chardon. 

The  CharadJers  arc, 

The  common  Empalement  is  roumlijh ,  bellied,  and  imbri- 

Q_  catcd , 
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cated ,  compofedof  numerous  Scales  terminated  by  Spines.  Tbs 
Flower  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets ,  which 
are  equal  and  uniform  ;  they  are  Funnel- fh aped,  having 
narrovj  Tubes  fwelling  at  the  Brim,  and  cut  into  five  Points ; 
they  have  five  fhort  hairy  Stamina  terminated  by  cylindrical 
Summits ,  and  an  oval  Gennen  crowned  with  Down ,  f up¬ 
per  ting  a  Jlender  Style  terminated  by  a  crowned  Stigma. 
The  Germen  becomes  a  /ingle  Seed crownedwith  Down  ,fitti ng 
in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Onopordum  calycibus  fquarrofisfoliis  ovato-oblongis 
finuatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  827.  Woolly  Thifile  with  rough 
Empalements,  and  oblong,  oval,  finuated  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Carduus  tomentofus ,  acanthi  folio,  vulgaris.  Town. 
Common  Woolly  Thifile  with  a  Bearfbreech  Leaf. 

2.  Onopordum  calycibus  fquarrofis,  feliis  linearibus 
pinuatifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  827.  Woolly  Thidle  with 
rough  Empalements,  and  narrow  Leaves  ending  in  many 
Points.  Carduus  tomentofus,  acanthi  folio  angufiiori.  Tourn. 
Woolly  Thidle  with  a  narrower  Bearfbreech  Leaf. 

3.  Onopordum calycibus  imbricatis.  Hcrt.  Upfal.  24 9. 
Woolly  Thidle  with  imbricated  Empalements.  This  is 
the  Carduus  tomentofus,  acanthi  folio  altiffimus,  Lufitani- 
cus.  Tourn.  Infi.  441.  Tailed  Woolly  Thidle  of  Portugal 
with  a  Bearfbreech  Leaf. 

4.  Onopordum  calycibus  fquarrofis,  foliis  oblongis 
pinnato-finuatis  decurrentibus ,  capite  magno.  Woolly 
Thidle  with  rough  Empalements,  oblong,  finuated, 
Wing-pointed  Leaves  running  along  the  Stalk,  and  a 
large  Head.  This  is  the  Carduus  tomentofus ,  acanthi  fo¬ 
lio,  Aleppicus,  magna  flore.  Tourn.  Woolly  Thidle  of 
Aleppo  with  a  Bearfbreech  Leaf,  and  a  large  Flower. 

5.  Onopordum  calycibus  fquarrofis,  foliis  lineari-ob- 
longis  pinnatifidis  decurrentibus,  capite  magno.  Woolly 
Thidle  ewith  rough  Empalements,  narrow,  oblong. 
Wing-pointed  Leaves  running  along  the  Stalk,  and  a 
large  Head.  This  is  the  Carduus  Creticus,  acanthi  folio 
viridi,  &'  glut inofo,  fiore  purpurafeente.  Tourn.  Cor.  31. 
Woolly  'Thidle  of  Crete  with  a  green,  glutinous,  Bearf¬ 
breech  Leaf,  and  a  purp'ifn  Flower. 

6.  Onopordum  foliis  oblongo  ovatis  dent  at  0  aculeatis 
capite  feffili.  Woolly  Thidle  with  oblong,  oval  Leaves, 
having  prickly  Indentures,  and  a  Head  fitting  clofe  to 
the  Ground.  This  is  the  Onopordon  acaulon  ferine  flore 
albicante .  D.  fujjieu.  Vaill.  Mem.  1718.  Woolly  Thidle 
without  Stalk,  and  having  a  vvhitifh  Flower. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Genus  in  Bota- 
mck  Gardens,  and  feveral  Varieties  differing  in  the  Co¬ 
lours;  but  as  thefe  Plants  are  rarely  admitted  into  other 
Gardens,  I  fliall  not  enumerate  them  here. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  on  uncultivated  Places  in 
England.  It  is  a  biennial  Plant ;  the  firfl  Year  it  puts 
out  many  large,  downy  Leaves,  which  are  finuated  on 
their  Edges,  and  are  prickly  ;  thefe  fpread  on  the  Ground, 
and  continue  the  following  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring 
arifes  the  Stalk  in  the  Middle  of  the  Leaves,  which, 
upon  Dunghills,  or  good  Ground,  grows  5  or  6  Feet 
high,  dividing  upward  into  many  Branches,  which  have 
leafy  Borders  running  along  them  ;  thefe  are  indented, 
and  each  Indenture  is  terminated  by  a  Spine.  The  Stalks 
are  terminated  by  fcaly  Heads  of  purple  Flowers,  which 
appear  in  June,  and  to  thefe  fucceed  oblong,  angular 
S.-eds  crowned  with  a  hairy  Down,  which  affiil  their 
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Spreading  about  to  a  great  Difiance  by  the  Wind,  fo  that 
where  the  Plants  are  permitted  to  ripen  their  Seeds,  they 
often  become  troublefome  Weeds. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
th es  Levant-,  this  rifes  with  a  taller  Stalk  than  the  firft, 
the  Leaves  are  much  longer  and  narrower,  and  the  In¬ 
dentures  on  their  Sides  regular,  ending  in  fharp  Spines. 
The  Heads  of  Flowers  are  larger,  and  the  Spines  of  the 
Empalement  longer  than  thofeof  the  firfi  Sort. 

'The  3d  Sort  grows  9  or  10  Feet  high,  the  Stalks  divide 
into  many  Branches,  the  Leaves  are  longer  than  of  any 
other  Species,  the  Heads  of  Flowers  are  large  and  of 
a  purple  Colour,  the  Empalement  hath  the  Scales  lying 
over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifh.  This  grows 
naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The '4th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Aleppo',  this  rifes  with 
an  upright  branching  Stalk,  7  or  8  Feet,  the  Leaves 
are  long  and  regularly  finuated  on  their  Borders,  like 
Wing-pointed  Leaves.  The  Pleads  of  Flowers  are  very 
large,  and  the  Empalement  is  very  rough  and  prickly. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  the  Stalks  of 
this  rife  about  6  Feet  high,  the  Leaves  are  greener  than 
thofe  of  any  other  Species,  and  but  flightly  indented  on 
their  Borders,  they  are  very  clammy,  and  their  Spines 
but  fhort ;  the  Heads  of  Flowers  are  large,  and  the 
Flowers  purple. 

The  6th  Sort  hath  feveral  oblong,  oval,  woolly  Leaves, 
which  fpread  on  the  Ground,  between  thefe  comes  out 
the  Head  of  Floweis  fitting  clofe  to  the  Ground,  thefe 
Heads  are  fmaller  than  any  of  the  other,  and  the  Flowers 
are  white.  Some  of  thefe  Plants  have  been  formerly 
cultivated  for  the  Table,  but  it  w'as  before  the  Englijh 
Gardens  were  well  fupplied  with  other  efculent  Plants, 
for  at  prefen t  they  are  rarely  eaten  here.  They  require 
no  Culture,  for  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fall,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  fall  enough. 

OPHfOGLOSSUM,  Adders-Tongue. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  moift  Meadows,  and  is 
not  eafdy  made  to  thrive  in  Gardens. 

OPHRYS.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  437.  Tab.  250.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  902.  Twy blade. 

The  Charatiers  are. 

It  has  a  fingle  Stalk  with  a  vague  Spatba  ( or  Sheath.) 
The  Flower  bath  no  Empalement,  it  confifis  of  five  oblong 
Petals,  which  afeend,  and  join  fo  as  to  form  a  Helmet , 
and  the  under  one  is  bifid.  I  he  Nettarium  is  dependent, 
and  Keel-Jhaped  behind, ;  it  hath  two  fhort  Stamina  fitting 
on  the  Pointal,  with  ere  A  Summits  fajlened  to  the  interior 
Border  of  the  Netlarium.  It  hath  au  oblong ,  contorted 
Germen  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  with  a  Style  adhering 
to  the  inner  Border  of  the  Nettarium,  crowned  by  an  obfio- 
lete  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval, 
three-cornered,  obtufe  Capfule,  with  one  Cell  opening  with 
three  Valves,  and  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  like  Dufi. 

1.  Ophrys  bulbo  fibrofo,  caule  bifoljo,  foliis  ovatis , 
netiarii  labio  bifido  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  546.  Twyblade  with  a 
fibrous  Root,  two  oval  Leaves  on  the  Stalk,  and  a  bifid 
Lip  to  the  NeiSIarium.  This  is  tiie  Ophrys  bifolia.  C.  B.  P. 
87.  Common  Twyblade,  or  Twayblade. 

2.  Ophrys  hullo. fibrofo,  caule  bifolio,  foliis  ccrdatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  946.  Twyblade  with  a  fibrous  Root,  and 
two  Pleart-fhaped  Leaves  on  the  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Ophrys  minima ,  C.  B.  P.  87.  Smalleft  Twyblade. 

3.  Ophrys 
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3.  Ophrys  bulbis  fibrofo  fafaeulafis,  came  vd.ginntd, 
nett arii  labio  bifido.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  945.  Twy  blade  with 
bulbous,  bunched  Roots  having  Fibres,  a  Sheath-like 
Stalk,  and  a  trifid  Lip  to  the  Nedtarium.  This  is  the 
Orchis  abortiva  fufca.  C.  B.  P.  86.  Birds  Ndl,  or  mif- 
fhapen  Orchis. 

4.  Ophrys  bulbis  aggre gat  is  oblongis,  caule  fub  foliofo, 
fioribus  fecundis ,  nettarit  labio  indivijo.  Att.  Upfal.  1740. 
Twyblade  with  oblong,  cindered  Bulbs,  a  leafy  Stalk, 
fruitful  Flowers,  and  an  undivided  Lip  to  the  Nedlarium. 
Orchis  fpiralis  alba  edorata.  J.  B.  2.  j6g.  White  f\ve£t- 
fcented,  fpiral  Orchis ,  called  Triple  Ladies  1  races. 

5.  Ophrys  bulbo  globofo ,  caule  nudo ,  nettarii  labio 
trifido.  Att.  Upfal.  1740.  Twyblade  with  a  globular 
Bulb,  a  naked  Stalk,  and  a  trifid  Lip  to  the  Nedtarium. 
This  is  the  Orchis  odorata  mofehata,  five  monorchis.  C.  B.  P. 
84.  Yellow,  fweet,  or  Mufk  Orchis. 

6.  Ophrys  bulbis  fubrotundis ,  caule  foliofo ,  nettarii 
labio  lineari  tripartita,  medio  elongate  bifido.  Lin.  Sp. Plant. 
948.  Twyblade  with  roundifh  Bulbs,  a  leafy  Stalk,  and 
a  narrow,  three-pointed  Lip  to  the  Nedfarium,  the  mid¬ 
dle  Segment  of  which  is  ftretched  out  and  bifid.  This 
is  the  Orchis  fore  nudi  hominis  effigiem  repnsfentans,  fa¬ 
mines.  C.  B.  P.  82.  Man  Orchis. 

7.  Ophrys  bulbis  fubrotundis ,  caule  foliofo,  nettarii 
labio  fubquinquelobo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  948.  Twyblade  with 
roundifh  Bulbs,  a  leafy  Stalk,  and  the  Lip  of  the  Nec- 
tarium  divided  almoft  into  five  Lobes.  Orchis  miifcam 
referens  major.  C.  B.  P.  83.  Greater  Fly  Orchis. 

8.  Ophrys  bulbis  fubrotundis,  caule  foliofo,  nettarii 
labio  trifido.  Twyblade  with  roundifh  Bulbs,  a  leafy 
Stalk,  and  a  trifid  Lip  to  the  Nedtarium.  Orchis  fucum 
referens  major ,  foliolis  Juperioribus  candidis,  ant  purpura- 
feentibus.  C.  B.  P.  83.  Common  Humble  Bee  Orchis. 

9.  Ophrys  bulbis  fubrotundis,  caule  fubfoliofo,  nettarii 
labio  trifido  hirfuto.  Twyblade  with  roundifh  Bulbs,  a 
leafy  Stalk,  and  a  hairy,  trifid  Lip  to  the  Nedtarium. 
This  is  the  Orchis  five  tefliculus  fphegodes  hirfuto  flore. 
J.  B.  2.  727.  Humble  Bee  Satyrion  with  green  Wings. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods,  and  moifl: 
Part u res,  in  feveral  Parts  of  England.  The  Root  is 
compofed  of  many  ftrong  Fibres,  from  which  arife  2 
oval,  veined  Leaves  3  Inches  long,  and  2  broad  joined 
at  their  Bafe ;  between  thefe  arifes  a  naked  Stalk  about  8 
Inches  high,  terminated  by  a  loofe  Spike  of  herbaceous 
Flowers,  refembling  Gnats,  compofed  of  5  Petals,  with 
a  long,  bifid  Lip  to  the  Nedtarium,  with  a  Crefl  or 
Standard  above,  and  2  Wings  on  the  Side.  The  Flowers 
fit  on  an  angular  Germen,  which  afterward  fwells  to  a 
Capfule,  opening  when  ripe  in  6  Parts,  and  filled  with 
fmall  dufty  Seeds.  This  Plant  refufes  Culture,  but  may 
be  tranfplanted,  from  the  Places  where  it  grows  natural¬ 
ly,  into  a  fhady  Part  of  the  Garden,  w'here  if  the  Roots 
are  not  difturbed,  they  will  continue  feveral  Years,  and 
flower  in  May,  but  they  do  not  increafe  in  Gardens. 
The  beft  Time  to  remove  the  Roots,  is  in  July  or  Augufl, 
when  the  Leaves  are  decaying,  for  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  the  Roots,  after  the  Leaves  are  gone. 

The  2d  Sort  is  found  in  fome  of  the  northern  Coun¬ 
ties  in  England,  but  is  feldom  feen  growing  in  the  South. 
This  hath  a  fmall  Bulb  with  many  ftrong  Fibres  to  the 
Root,  and  fends  out  two  fmall,  ribbed,  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves  at  Bottom.  The  Stalk  rifes  about  4  Inches  high. 
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and  is  terminated  by  a  Spike  of  fmall  herbaceous  Flow¬ 
ers  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  Woods  in  Kent 
and  Suffex.  This  has  fometimes  a  fingle  bulbous  Root, 
and  at  others  feveral  joined  together,  from  which  arifes 
a  fingle  Stalk  near  a  Foot  high,  embraced  the  whole 
Length  with  Leaves  like  Sheaths;  the  Top  of  the  Stalk 
is  garnifhed  with  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  Orchis,  and  of  the  Colour  of  decayed  Leaves. 
It  flowers  in  June. 

J  he  4th  Sort  grows  upon  chalky  Hills  in  England  ; 
this  hath  a  globular,  bulbous  Root,  from  which  arifes 
a  fingle  Stalk  6  Inches  high,  braving  two  oblong  Leaves 
at  Bottom,  and  rarely  any  above  ;  the  Flowers  are 
fmall,  of  a  yellowifti  green  Colour,  growing  in  a  loofe 
Spike  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  they  have  a  muiky  Scent. 
This  flowers  in  Augvfi. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moifl:  Paftures  in  the 
northern  Parts  of  England  ;  I  have  alfo  found  it  in  great 
Plenty  on  Enfield  Chace ,  not  far  from  the  Town.  'Phis 
hath  many  oblong  Bulbs  joined  together  at  the  Top, 
from  which  arife  3  or  4  oblong  Leaves,  and  between 
thefe  comes  out  a  ilender  Stalk  about  6  Inches  high,  hav¬ 
ing  a  few  narrow  Leaves  which  embrace  it  like  a  Sheath. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  a  clofe  Spike  at  the  'Fop,  they  are 
white  and  have  an  agreeable  Scent.  This  flow-ers  in 
An gu ft  and  September. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  upon  the  Chalk  Hills  near  filorth- 
fleet  in  Kent,  and  alfo  upon  Caufham  Hills  near  Reading  ; 
this  hath  a  roundifh,  bulbous  Root,  from  which  come 
out  a  few  oblong  Leaves ;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and 
Half  high,  garnilhed  with  a  few  narrower  Leaves,  the 
Flowers  grow  in  a  loofe  Spike  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk, 
they  are  of  a  rufty  Iron  Colour,  fometimes  inclinable  to 
green.  The  Lip  of  the  Nedtarium  is  divided  into  three 
Parts,  the  middle  Segment  being  ftretched  out  much 
longer  than  the  other,  and  is  divided  into  two,  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Flower  being  hooded,  the  whole  bears  lome 
Refemblance  to  a  naked  Man.  This  flowers  in  June. 

The  7th  Sort  is  commonly  called  the  Fly  Orchis. 
This  grows  naturally  in  England,  but  not  in  great  Plenty. 
Mr.  Ray  found  it  growing  on  the  Banks  of  the  Devil's 
Ditch  in  Ca mbri dgeflj ire.  I  gathered  it  near  Nortbfieet 
in  Kent  ;  it  hath  a  roundifh,  bulbous  Root,  from  which 
arife  4  or  5  oblong  Leaves,  and  a  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high, 
having  a  few  narrow,  acute  pointed  Leaves,  embracing 
it  like  Sheaths.  The  Flowers  are  ranged  on  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk  at  a  Diftance  from  each  other ;  they 
have  no  Spur,  the  Creft  and  Wings  are  of  an  herbaceous 
Colour,  but  the  Nedtarium  is  very  like  the  Body  of  a 
Fly.  It  flowers  the  End  of  May. 

The  8  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  dry  Paftures  in  feve¬ 
ral  Parts  of  England,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Hum¬ 
ble  Bee  Orchis  ;  of  this  there  are  2  or  3  Varieties  found 
wild  in  England,  and  feveral  more  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
This  hath  a  roundifh,  bulbous  Root,  the  Leaves  are  like 
thofe  of  the  narrow-leaved  Plaintain.  1  he  Stalk  rifes  6 
or  7  Inches  high,  having  2  or  3  Sheath-fhaped  Leaves 
embracing  it  which  are  erect ;  at  the  Topot  the  Stalk 
come  out  2  or  3  Flowers  without  Spurs,  having  pur- 
plifli  Crefts  and  Wings.  The  Nedarium  is  large,  fha¬ 
ped  like  the  Body  of  a  Humble  Bee,  of  a  dark  looty 
Colour,  with  2  or  3  Lines  running  crofs  it  of  a  darker  or 
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lighter  Colour,  which  appear  brighter  or  duller  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Pofition  of  the  Flower  to  the  Sun.  It  flowers 
early  in  June.  There  are  fome  Varieties  of  this  Sort, 
which  differ  in  the  Colour  and  Size  of  their  Flowers. 

The  gth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Chalk  Hills  near 
Northfieet  in  Kent ,  and  in  feveral  other  Places.  This 
is  called  the  green-winged  Humble  Bee  Orchis.  The 
Roots  of  this  are  roundifh,  like  thofe  of  ‘the  former 
Sort,  the  Leaves  are  narrower  and  fewer,  the  Stalks 
are  fhorter,  the  Flowers  a  little  irnaller,  the  Wings  are 
green,  and  the  Nedlarium  of  a  dark  footy  Colour,  and 
hairy.  This  flowers  the  End  of  April. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  preferved  in  Gardens,  though 
not  propagated  there.  The  beft  Time  to  remove  the 
Roots  from  the  Places  where  they  naturally  grow,  i s  j u ft 
before  the  Stalks  fall,  for  at  that  Time  the  Roots  may  be 
eafily  aifeovered,  and  then  they  are  beginning  to  reft,  fo 
that  the  Bulb  will  be  fully  formed  for  flowering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Year,  and  will  not  fhrink  ;  but  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  at  a  Time  of  the  Year  when  they  are  in  Action, 
the  Bulb  deflgned  for  flowering  the  following  Year,  not 
being  fully  ripened,  will  fhrink,  and  frequently  perifli, 
or  if  they  furvive  their  Removel,  do  not  recover  their 
former  Strength  in  lefs  Time  than  two  Years. 

When  thefe  are  removed  into  a  Garden,  the  Soil 
fhould  be  adapted  to  the  Sorts.  Such  of  them  as  grow 
naturally  in  moifl  Paftures,  fhould  be  planted  in  fhady, 
moifl. Borders  ;  thofe  which  are  Inhabitants  of  Woods 
may  be  planted  under  Trees  in  Wilderneffes,  but  fuch 
as  grow  upon  Chalk  Hills  fhould  have  a  Bed  of  Chalk 
prepared  for  them  in  an  open  Situation,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fixed  in  their  feveral  Places,  they  fhould  not 
be  diflurbed  after ;  for  if  they  are  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  the  lefs  the  Ground  is  diflurbed,  the  better  the 
Plants  will  thrive,  and  the  longer  they  will  continue. 

OPUNTIA.  1  cum.  Inf.  R.  H.  2^9^  Tab.  122.  ‘Tuna. 
Hcrt.  Eltb.  295.  Callus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  <539.  [  Phis 
Plant  is  called  Opuntia ,  becaufe  Theophrafus  writes, 
that  it  grows  about  Opuntium.~\  The  Indian  Fig,  or 
prickly  Pear  ;  in  French ,  Raquette. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  it  compofed  of  feveral  Petals ,  which  are  ob- 
tufe,  concave ,  and  placed  in  a  circular  Order,  fitting  upon 
the  Gerrnen.  It  has  a  great  Number  oj  Avjl-jhapcd  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Gerrnen,  are  fhorter  than 
the  Petals,  and  terminated  by  oblong  creel  Summits.  I  he 
Gerrnen,  which  is  ftuated  under  the  Flower ,  fupports  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  Style,  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a 
multi  fid  Stigma.  The  Gerrnen  turns  to  a  flejhy  umbilicated 
Fruit  with  one  Cell,  inciofng  many  roiindifb  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Opuntia  articulis  ovatis  compreffs,  fpinis  fetaceis. 
Indian  Fig  with  oval  comprefTed  Joints,  and  briflly 
Spines.  This  is  the  Opuntia  vulgo  herbariorum.  J.  B.  1. 
J54.  The  Common  Opuntia ,  or  Indian  Fig. 

2.  Opuntia  articulis  ovato- oblong's,  fpinis  fetaceis. 
Indian  Fig  with  oblong  oval  Joints,  and  briflly  Spines. 
This  is  the  Opuntia  folio  oblon^o  media.  Tourn.  Infl.  R. 
H-  239.  Middle  Indian  Fig  with  oblong  Leaves. 

3.  Opuntia  articulis  ovato-oblongis,  fpinis  fubulatis. 
Indian  Fig  with  oblong  oval  Joints,  and  Awl-fhaped 
Spines.  This  is  the  Opuntia  major ,  validijfimis  fpinis 
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munita.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  239.  Greater  Indian  Fig  ar¬ 
med  with  very  flrong  Spines. 

4.  Opuntia  articulis  ovato-oblongis,  fpinis  longiff  mis 
nigricantibus.  Indian  Fig  with  oblong  oval  Joints,  and 
very  long  black  Spines.  This  is  the  Tuna  elatior  fpinis 
validis  nigricantibus.  Hart.  Elth.  Tab.  194.  Taller  In¬ 
dian  Fig  with  flrong  black  Spines. 

5.  Opuntia  articulis  ovato-oblongis  cr ajpfft mi s ,  fpinis 
ineequalibus.  Indian  Fig  with  oblong,  oval,  thick  Joints, 
and  unequal  Spines.  This  is  the  Opuntia  maxima ,  folit 
fpinofo,  latiffimo  L?  longiff  mo.  Tourn.  Infl.  240.  Greateft 
Indian  Fig  with  the  longeft  and  broadeft  prickly  Leaf. 

6.  Opuntia  articulis  ovato-oblongis  fubinermibus.  In¬ 
dian  Fig  with  oblong  oval  joints,  almofl  without  Spines. 
This  is  the  Opuntia  maxima ,  folio  oblongo-rotundo  major e, 
fpinulis  mollibus  &  innocent lbus  obfito,  flore  friis  rubris  va- 
riegato.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  194.  Greatefl  Indian  Fig  with 
a  larger  oblong  round  Leaf,  armed  with  foft  innocent 
fmall  Spines,  and  a  Flower  variegated  with  red  Stripes, 
commonly  called,  the  Cochineal  Fig. 

7.  Opuntia  articulis  cylindrico-ventricofis  compreffs, 
fpinis  fetaceis.  Indian  Fig  with  comprefled,  cylindrical, 

bellied  Joint*,  and  briflly  Spines.  This  is  the  Ficus  In- 
dica,  feu  Opuntia  cwaffavica  minima.  Hort.  Amf.  1. 
107.  Indian  Fig,  or  the  leafl  Opuntia  of  Curaffao,  fre¬ 
quently  titled  Pinpillow. 

8.  Opuntia  articulis  longiff mis  tenuibus  compreffs , 
fpinis  longiff  mis  confer  tiffimis,  gtacilibus  albicantibus  arma- 
tis.  Houfi.  Mjf.  Stalky  Indian  Fig,  with  large,  narrow, 
comprefled  Leaves,  armed  with  the  longed,  narrowed, 
white  Spines,  growing  in  Cluders ;  this  is  by  the  Gar¬ 
deners  called,  Robinjon  Crufoe's,  Coat. 

9.  Opuntia  prolifer  cnfformi-compreffus  ferraio-re- 
pandus.  Indian  Fig  with  comprefled  Sword-fhaped  Joints, 
whofe  Indentures  turn  backward.  This  is  the  Cereus 
fcolopendri  folio  brachiato.  Hort.  Elth.  73.  Tab.  64.  Torch 
Thiflle  with  a  branching  Spleenwort  Leaf. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  Natives  of  America,  though  the 
firfl  Sort  is  found  growing  wild  on  the  Sides  of  the 
Roads  about  Naples ,  in  Sicily,  and  Spain,  but  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Plants  may  have  been  brought  from  Ame¬ 
rica  thither,  at  firfl.  This  Sort  has  been  long  in  the  Eng- 
Ufa  Gardens  ;  the  Joints  or  Branches  are  oval,  or  roun- 
dhh,  comprefled  on  their  two  Sides  flat,  and  have  fmall 
Leaves  coming  out  in  Knots  on  their  Surface,  alfo  on 
their  upper  Edges,  which  fall  off  in  a  fhort  Time  ;  and 
at  the  fame  Knots  there  are  3  or  4  fhort  briflly  Spines, 
which  do  not  appear  unlefs  they  are  clofely  viewed  ;  but 
on  being  handled,  they  .enter  the  Flefh,  and  feparate 
from  the  Plant,  fo  are  troublefome,  and  often  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  out  of  the  Fiefh.  The  Branches  fpread 
near  the  Ground,  and  frequently  trail  on  it,  putting 
out  new  Roots,  fo  are  extended  to  a  confiderabie  Dis¬ 
tance,  and  never  rife  in  Height;  thefe  are  flefhy  and 
herbaceous  while  young,  but  as  they  grow  cld  become 
drier,  of  a  tough  Contexture,  and  have  ligneous  Fibres: 
The  Flowers  come  out  on  the  upper  Edges  of  the  Branch¬ 
es,  generally,  though  fometimes  they  are  produced  on 
their  Sides  ;  thefe  fit  upon  the  Embryo  of  the  Fruit,  and 
are  compofed  of  feveral  roundifh  concave  Petals  which 
fpread  open ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and 
within  arife  a  great  Number  of  Stamina,  faflened  to  the 
Embryo  of  the  Fruit,  which  are  terminated  by  oblong 
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Summits ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  the  Style,  crowned 
by  a  many-pointed  Stigma  ;  after  the  Flowers  are  part, 
the  Embryo  fwells  to  an  oblong  Fruit,  whofe  Skin,  or 
Cover,  is  fet  with  fmall  Spines  in  ClufteTs,  and  the  In- 
fide  is  flefby,  of  a  purple,  or  red  Colour,  in  which  are 
lodged  many  black  Seeds.  This  Flant  flowers  here  in 
July  and  Augujl ,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  is  very  warm, 
the  Fruit  will  not  ripen  in  England. 

I  received  fome  Branches  of  this  Sort  from  Mr.  Pe¬ 
ter  Collinfon ,  F.  R.  S.  who  affured  me  they  were  lent 
him  from  Newfoundland,  where  the  Plants  grow  natu¬ 
rally,  which  is  much  farther  to  the  North  than  it  was 
before  known  to  grow,  and  how  it  endures  the  Cold  of 
that  Country  is  inconceivable,  for  though  the  Plants 
will  live-abroad  in  England,  in  a  warm  Situation  and  a 
dry  Soil,  yet,  in  fevere  Winters,  they  are  generally  de- 
flroyed,  if  not  protected  from  the  Froft. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  oblong,  oval,  comprefled  Branch¬ 
es,  which  grow  more  eredt  than  thofe  of  the  iff,  and 
armed  with  longer  briftly  Spines,  which  come  out  in 
Cluflers  from  a  Point  on  each  of  the  comprefled  Sides, 
fpreading  open  like  the  Rays  of  a  Star.  The  Flowers 
grow  upon  the  Embryo  of  the  Fruit,  which  come  out 
from  the  upper  Edges  of  the  Leaves  like  the  firft,  but 
are  larger,  and  of  a  brighter  yellow  Colour.  The  Fruit 
is  alio  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  purple  Colour,  the  outer 
Skin  is  alfo  armed  with  longer  Spines ;  this  is  the  mod: 
common  Sort  in  Jamaica ,  and  upon  the  Fruit  of  this 
the  wild  Sort  of  Cochineal  feeds,  which  is  called  Syl- 
velier.  Some  of  the  Plants  were  fent  me  with  the  live 
Jnfedts  upon  them  from  Jamaica,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun,  who  was  writing  a  ITiflory  of  thefe  Infe&s,  at  the 
Time  he  was  taken  ill  and  died ;  thefe  Infe&s  kept  alive 
upon  the  Plants  here,  for  3  or  4  Months,  but  after¬ 
ward  perifhed.  If  the  Fruit  of  this  Plant  is  eaten,  it 
will  dye  the  Urine  of  a  bloody  Colour. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  (Longer  Branches  than  the 
2d,  which  are  armed  with  larger  Thorns,  of  an  Awl- 
fhape  ;  they  are  whitifh,  and  come  out  in  Clutters 
like  the  other  Sort.  The  Flowers  are  large,  of  a 
bright  yellow  Colour,  and  the  Fruit  is  fhaped  like  the 
2d  Sort. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  taller  than  either  of  the  former ; 
the  Branches  are  larger,  thicker,  of  a  deeper  green, 
and  are  armed  with  ftrong  black  Spines,  which  come 
out  in  Clutters  like  the  other  Sorts,  but  the  Clutters  are 
farther  afunder.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the 
upper  Edges  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour, 
as  are  alfo  the  Stamina  ;  the  Fruit  is  of  the  fame  Form 
as  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  do  not  ripen  here. 

The  5th  Sort  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  Sorts  yet  known. 
The  Joints  are  more  than  a  Foot  long,  and  8  Inches 
broad  ;  they  are  very  thick,  of  a  deep  green  Colour, 
and  armed  with  a  few  fhort  briftly  Spines ;  the  older 
Branches  often  become  almoft  taper,  and  are  very  ttrong. 
The  Flowers  I  have  never  yet  feen  ;  for  although  I 
have  had  many  of  the  Plants  more  than  ro  Feet  high., 
none  of  them  has  produced  Flowers. 

The  6th  Sort  has  been  always  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Plant,  on  which  the  Cochineal  lnfe&s  feed;  this  hath  ob¬ 
long,  fmooth,  green  Branches,  which  grow  eredt,  and  rife 
to  the  Height  of  8  or  10  Feet,  having  fcarce  any  Spines 
on  them,  and  thofe  few  which  are,  can  fcarce  be  difeer- 
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ned  at  a  Dittance,  and  are  fo  foft  as  not  to  be  trouble- 
fome  when  handled.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
purple  Colour,  ftanding  upon  the  Embryo  of  the  Fruit, 
as  thofe  of  the  other  Sort,  but  do  not  expand  open  like 
them.  The  Flowers  appear  late  in  Autumn,  and  the 
Fruit  drops  off  in  Winter,  without  corning  to  any  Per- 
fedtion  here  ;  this  Sort  is  cultivated  in  the  Fields  of  New 
Spain ,  for  the  Increafe  of  the  Tnfedts,  but  it  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  probable  the  true  Cochi¬ 
neal  might  be  difeovered,  if  Perfons  of  Skill  were  to 
fearch  after  the  Infedts. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  C.urafjao\  this  hath 
cylindrical  fwelling  Joints,  clofely  armed  with  (lender 
white  Spines.  The  Branches  fpread  on  every  Side,  and 
where  they  have  no  Support,  fall  to  the  Ground,  often 
feparating  at  the  Joints  from  the  Plants,  and,  as  they 
lie  upon  the  Ground,  put  out  Roots,  fo  form  new 
Plants  ;  this  Sort  rarely  produces  Flowers  in  England.  In 
the  IVef -Indies  it  is  called  Pinpillow,  from  the  refem- 
blance  of  the  Branches  to  a  Pin  Cufhion  ttuckfull  ot  Pins. 

The  8th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica,  by  Dr. 
Houjloun,  who  found  it  there  in  great  Plenty,  but  could 
never  obferve  either  Fruit  or  Flower  upon  any  of  the 
Plants,  nor  have  any  of  them  produced  either  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Branches  of  this  have  much  longer  Joints 
than  any  of  the  other;  they  are  narrower,  and  more 
comprefled.  The  Spines  are  very  long,  {lender,  and  of 
a  yellowifh,  brown  Colour,  coming  out  in  Clutters  all 
over  tiie  Surface  of  the  Branches,  eroding  each  other, 
fo  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  handle,  for  upon  being 
touched,  the  Spines  adhere  to  the  Hand,  quit  the  Branch¬ 
es,  and  penetrate  into  the  Fleflv 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Braftls ;  this  hath 
very  thin  Branches,  indented  regularly  on  their  Edges, 
like  Spleenwort ;  theyr  are  of  a  light  green,  and  fhaped 
like  a  broad  Sward  ;  thefe  are  fmooth,  having  no  Spines. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  and  End  ot  the 
Branches,  fitting  on  the  Embryos  as  the  other  Sorts  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  yellow.  The  Fruit  is  fhaped  like 
the  1  ft  Sort,  but  rarely  ripens  in  England.- 

All  thefe  Sorts  (except  the  firft)  are  too  tender  to 
thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  nor  can  many  of 
them  be  preferved  through  the  Winter  here,  unlefs  they 
have  artificial  Heat  ;  for  when  they  are  placed  in  a 
Green-houfe,  they  turn  to  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  their 
Branches  fhrink,  and  frequently  rot  on  tbe  firft  Ap¬ 
proach  of  warm  Weather  in  the  Spring. 

Thefe  Plants  may  all  be  propagated  by  cutting  off 
their  Branches  at  the  Joints,  during  any  of  the  Summer 
Months,  which  fhould  be  laid  in  a  warm  dry  Place  for 
a  Fortnight,  that  the  wounded  Part  may  be  healed  over, 
otherwife  they  will  rot  with  the  Moitture  which  they  im¬ 
bibe  at  that  Pait,  as  is  the  Cafe  with  moft  other  fuccu- 
lent  Plants.  The  Soil  in  which  thefe  Plants  mutt  be  plant- 
ted,  fhould  be  com po fed  after  the  following  Manner,  viz. 
one  Third  of  light  frefh  Earth  from  a  Pafture,  a  third 
Part  Sea  Sand,  and  the  other  Part  fhould  be  one  Half 
rotten  Tan,  and  the  other  Half  Lime  Rubbifh ;  thefe 
fhould  be  well  mixed,  and  laid  in  a  Heap  three  or  four 
Months  before  it  is  ufed,  obferving  to  turn  it  over  at 
lead  once  a  Month,  that  the  feveral  Parts  may  be  well 
united  ;  then  you  fhould  pafs  it  through  a  rough  Screen,- 
in  order  to  feparate  the  largeft  Stories  and  Clods;  but  by 
no  Means  lift  it  too  fine,  which  is  a  very  common 

Fault; 
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Fault ;  then  you  fnculd  referve  feme  of  the  fmaller 
Stones  and  Rubbifh  to  lay  at- the  Bottom  of  the  Pots, 
In  order  to  keep  an  ‘open  paflage  for  the  Moifture  to 
drain  off,  which  is  what  muff  be  obferved  for  nil  fuc- 
culent  plants,  for  if  the  Moifture  be  detained  in  the 
Pots,  it  will  rot  their  Roots,  and  deflrcy  the  Plants. 

When  you  plant  any  of  the.  Branches  of  thefe  Plants 
(except  the  firll:  Sort)  plunge  the  Pots  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  their  taking  Root ; 
alio  refrefh  them  now  and  then  with  a  little  Water,  but 
be  very  careful  not  to  let  them  have  too  much,  or  be 
too  often  watered,  efpecially  before  they  are  rooted. 
When  the  plants  begin  to  fhoot,  give  them  a  large 
Share  of  Air,  by  railing  the  Glaffes,  othervvife  their 
Shoots  will  draw  up  fo  weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  fup- 
pert  themfelves;  after  t bey  have  taken  flrong  Root  in¬ 
ure  them  to  the  Air  by  Degrees,  and  then  remove  them 
into  the  Srove  where  they  fhould  remain,  placing  them 
near  the  Glaffes,  which  fhould  always  be  opened  in 
warm  Weather  ;  fo  that  they  may  have  the  Advantage 
of  a  free  Air,  and  yet  be  pro'te&ed  from  Wet  and  Cold. 

During  Summer  thefe  Plants  will  require  to  be  often 
refrelhed  with  Water,  but  not  in  large  Quantities,  left 
it  rot  them,  and  in  Winter  this  fhould  be  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Stove,  for  if  the  air  be'kept 
very  warm,  they  will  require  to  be  often  refrefhed,  o- 
therwife  their  Branches  will  fhrink,  but  if  the  Houfe 
be  kept  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth,  they  fhould 
have  but  little,  for  Moifture  at  that  Seafon  will  rot  them 
very  foon. 

The  Pleat  in  which  thefe  Plants  thrive  beft,  is  the 
temperate  Point,  as  marked  on  Botanical  Thermome¬ 
ters,  for  if  they  are  kept  too  warm  in  Winter,  it  caufes 
their  Shoots  to  be  very  tender,  weak,  and  unfightiy. 
Thofe  Sorts  which  are  inclinable  to  grow  upright,  fhould 
have  their  Branches  fupported  with  Stakes,  otherwife 
their  great  Weight  will  break  them  down. 

Thefe  Plants  are  by  moft  people  expofed  to  the  open 
Air  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  but  they  thrive  much  better 
if  they  are  continued  in  the  Stoves,  provided  the  Glaffes 
be  kept  open,  fo  that  they  may  have  free  Air ;  for 
when  they  are  fet  abroad,  the  great  Rains  which  gene¬ 
rally  fall  in  Summer,  together  with  the  unfettled  Tem¬ 
perature  of  the  Air  in  our  Climate,  greatly  'diminifh 
their  Beauty,  by  retarding  their  Growth  ;  and  fooie- 
times  in  wet  Summers  they  are  fo  replete  with  Moifture, 
as  to  rot  the  fucceeding  Winter;  nor  will  thofe  Plants 
which  are  fet  abroad  (I  mean  the  tender  Sorts)  produce 
their  Flowers  and  Fruit  in  fuch  Plenty,  as  thofe  which 
are  conftantly  preferved  in  the  Houfe. 

ORANGE.  See  Aurantium. 

ORCHARD.  In  planting  an  Orchard,  great  Care 
Fhould  be  had  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  and  fuch  Sorts 
of  Fruits  only  fhould  be  chofen,  as  are  beft  adapted  to 
the  Ground  defigned  for  planting,  otherwife  there  can 
be  littie  Hopes  of  fucceeding  ;  and  it  is  for  want  of 
rightly  oblerving  this,  that  we  fee  in  many  Countries 
Orchards  planted,  which  never  arrive  to  any  tolerable 
xvegree  of  Perfection  ;  their  Trees  ftarving,  and  their 
Bodies  either  covered  with  Mofs,  or  the  Bark  cracked 
ana  divided,  both  which  are  evident  Signs  of  the  Weak- 
nef>  of  the  ^  1  rees ;  whereas,  if'  inftead  of  Apples  the 
Orchard  had  been  planted  with  Pears,  Cherries,  or  any 
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other  Sort  of  Fruit  better  adapted  to  the  Soil,  the 
Trees  might  have  grown  very  well,  and  produced  great 
Quantities  of  Fruit. 

As  to  the  Pofxtion  of  the  Orchard,  (if  you  are  at  full 
Liberty  to  choofe)  a  rifing  Ground,  open  to  the  South- 
eaft,  is  to  be  prefered  ;  but  I  would  by  no  Means  ad- 
vife  planting  on  the  Side  of  a  Hill,  where  the  Declivity 
is  very  great;  for  in  fuch  Places  the  great  Rains  wafin 
down  the  beft  Part  of  the  Ground,  whereby  the  Trees 
are  deprived  of  proper  Nourifhment ;  but  where  the 
Rife  is  gentle,  it  is  of  great  Advantage  to  the  Trees  by 
admitting  the  Sun  and  Air  between  them,  better  than 
an  entire  Level,  which  is  of  exceeding  Benefit  to  the 
Fruit,  by  diftipating  Fogs  and  drying  up  the  Damps, 
which,  when  detained  among  the  Trees,  mix  with  the 
Air  and  render  it  rancid ;  if  it  be  defended  from  the 
Weft,  North,  and  Eaft  Winds,  it  will  render  the  Situ¬ 
ation  ftill  more  advantageous,  for  it  is  chiefiy  from  thofe 
Quarters  that  Fruit  Trees  receive  the  greateft  Injury  ; 
therefore,  if  the  Place  be  not  naturally  defended  from 
thefe  by  rifing  Hills  (which  is  always  to  be  preferred,) 
then  you  fhould  plant  large  growing  Timber  Trees  at 
feme  Diftance  from  the  Orchard,  toanfwer  this  Purpofe. 

You  fhould  alfo  have  great  Regard  to  the  Diftance 
of  planting  the  Trees,  which  very  few  have  rightly 
corifidered  ;  for  if  you  plant  them  too  clofe,'  they  will 
be  liable  to  Blights ;  the  Air  being  hereby  pent  in  a- 
mong  them,  will  caufe  the  Fruit  to  be  ill  tailed,  having 
a  great  Quantity  of  damp  Vapours  from  the  Perfpirati- 
on  of  the  Trees,  and  the  Exhalations  from  the  Earth 
mixed  with  it,  which  will  be  imbibed  by  the  Fruit,  and 
render  their  Juices  crude  and  unwholefome. 

Wherefore  I  cannot  but  recommend  the  Method 
lately  praGifed  by  fome  Gentlemen  with  very  good 
Succefs,  and  that  is,  to  plant  the  Trees  fourfeore  Feet 
afunder,  but  not  in  regular  Rows.  The  Ground  be¬ 
tween  the  Trees  they  plough  and  fow  with  Wheat  and 
other  Crops,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  if  it  were  clear 
from  Trees  ;  and  they  obferve  their  Crops  to  be  full  as 
good  as  thofe  quite  expofed,  except  juft  under  each  Tree, 
when  they  are  grown  large,  and  afford  a  great  Shade; 
and  by  thus  ploughing  and  tilling  the  Ground,  the  Trees 
are  rendered  more  vigorous  and  healthy,  fcareely  ever 
having  any  Mofs,  or  other  Marks  of  Poverty,  and  will 
abide  much  longer  and  produce  better  Fruit. 

If  the  Ground  which  you  intend  for  an  Orchard  has 
been  pafture  for  fome  Years,  then  plough  in  the  green 
Sward  the  Spring  before  yoy  plant  the  Trees;  and  if 
you  will  permit  it  to  lie- a  Summer  fallow,  it  will  great¬ 
ly  mend  it,  provided  you  ftir  it  2  or  3  times,  to  rot  the 
Sward  of  Grafs,  and  prevent  Weeds  growing  thereon. 

At  Michaelmas  plough  it  pretty  deep,  in  order  to 
make  it  loofe  for  the  Roots  of  the  Trees,  which  fhould 
be  planted  in  Oflober^  provided  the  Soil  be  dry;  but  if 
it  be  moift,  the  Beginning  of  March  will  be  a  belter  Sea¬ 
fon.  The  Diftance,  if  defigned  for  a  clofe  Orchard, 
muft  not  be  lefs  than  40  Feet,  but  the  Trees  planted 
twice  that  Diftance  will  fucceed  better. 

When  you  have  finifhed  planting  the  Trees,  fupport 
them  with  flakes,  otherwife  the  Wind  will  blow  them 
out  of  the  Ground;  which  will  do  them  much  Injury, 
efpecially  after  they  have  been  planted  fome  Time ;  for 
the  Ground  in  Autumn  being  warm  and  moift,  the 

Trees 
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Trees  will  very  foon  pulh  out  a  great  Number  of  young 
Fibres ;  which,  if  broken  off  by  their  being  difplaced, 
will  greatly  retard  the  Growth  of  the  Trees. 

In  the  Spring  following,  if  the  Seafon  lhould  prove 
dry,  lay  a  Quantity  of  green  Sward,  on  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground  about  their  Roots,  turning  the  Grafs  down¬ 
ward,  which  will  prevent  the  Sun  and  Wind  from  dry¬ 
ing  the  Ground,  whereby  a  great  Expence  of  Water¬ 
ing  will  be  faved  ;  but  after  the  firft  Year  they  will  be 
out  of  Danger,  provided  they  have  taken  well. 

Whenever  you  plough  the  Ground  between  the 
Trees,  be  careful  not  to  go  too  deep  among  their  Roots, 
left  you  cut  them  off,  which  would  greatly  damage  the 
Trees;  but  if  you  do  it  cautioufly,  the  Hiring  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground  will  be  of  great  Benefit  to  them ; 
cbferve  never  to  fow  too  near  the  Trees,  nor  fuffer  any 
great  rooting  Weeds  to  grow  about  them,  which  would 
exhauft  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil,  and  ftarve  them. 

If  after  the  Tuif  which  was  laid  ronnd  the  Trees  be 
rotted,  you  dig  it  in  gently  about  the  Roots,  it  will  great¬ 
ly  encourage  them. 

Some  Perfons  plant  many  Sorts  of  Fruit  together  in 
the  fame  Orchard,  mixing  the  Trees  alternately;  but 
this  is  a  Method  which  fhould  always  be  avoided,  for 
there  will  be  a  great  Difference  in  the  Growth  ot  the 
Trees,  which  will  not  only  render  them  unfightly,  but 
alfo  the  Fruit  upon  the  lower  Trees  ill  tafted,  by  the 
tall  ones  overfhadowing  them  ;  fo  that  if  you  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  plant  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruit  on  the  fame  Spot, 
obferve  to  place  the  largeft  growing  Trees  backward, 
and  fo  proceed  to  thofe  of  lefs  Growth,  continuing  the 
fame  Method  through  the  whole  Plantation  ;  whereby  it 
will  appear  at  a  Diftance  in  a  regular  Slope,  the  Sun 
and  Air  will  more  equally  pafs  through  the  whole  Or¬ 
chard,  and  every  Tree  have  equal  Benefit  therefrom; 
but  this  can  only  be  pra&ifed  on  good  Ground,  in  which 
moll  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  will  thrive. 

The  Soil  of  your  Orchard  fnould  be  mended  once  in 
2  or  3  Years  with  Dung,  or  other  Manure,  which  will 
alfo  be  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  Crops  fown  between  ; 
fo  that  thofe  who  are  not  inclinable  to  help  their  Or¬ 
chards,  where  the  Expence  of  Manure  is  great,  yet, 
as  a  Crop  is  expected  from  the  Ground  befides  the 
Fruit,  they  will  the  more  readily  be  at  the  Charge  on 
that  Account. 

In  making  Choice  of  Trees  for  an  Orchard,  always 
obferve  to  procure  them  from  a  Soil  nearly  akin  to  that 
where  they  are  to  be  planted,  or  rather  poorer;  for  if 
you  have  them  from  a  very  rich  Soil,  and  that  wherein 
you  plant  them  is  indifferent,  they  will  not  thrive  well, 
efpecially  for  4  or  5  Years  after  planting;  it  is  a  very 
wrong  Practice  to  make  the  Nurfery  where  young 
Trees  are  raifed  very  rich,  when  they  are  defigned  for 
a  middling  or  poor  Soil.  The  Trees  fhould  alfo  be 
young  and  thriving,  for  whatever  fome  may  advife  to 
the  contrary,  yet  it  has  always  been  obferved,  that 
though  large  Trees  may  grow  and  produce  Fruit  after 
being  removed,  they  never  make  fo  good  Trees,  nor  are 
fo  long  lived,  as  thofe' which  are  planted  while  young. 

Thefe  Trees,  after  they  are  planted  out,  require  no 
other  pruning,  but  only  to  cut  out  dead  Branches,  or 
fuch  as  crofs  each  other,  which  renders  their  Heads  con- 
fufed  and  unfightly  ;  The  pruning  them  too.  often,  or 
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fhortening  their  Branches,  is  very  injurious;  efpecially 
to  Cherries  and  Stone  Fruit,  which  gum  prodigioufly, 
and  decay  in  fuch  Places  where  they  are  cut ;  Apples 
and  Pears,  which  are  not  of  fo  nice  a  Nature,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  Quantity  of  lateral  Branches,  which  will 
fill  the  Heads  of  the  Trees  with  weak  Shoots,  when¬ 
ever  their  Branches  are  thus  fhortened  ;  and  many  Times 
the  Fruit  is  hereby  cut  off,  which,  on  many  Sorts  of 
Trees,  is  fii  ft  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  their  Shoots. 

It  may,  perhaps,  feem  ftrange  to  fome,  that  I  fhould 
recommend  allowing  fo  much  Diftance  to  the  Trees  in 
an  Orchard,  becaufe  a  finall  Piece  of  Ground  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  very  few  Trees  when  planted  in  this  Method; 
but  they  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  when  the  Trees 
are  grown  up,  they  will  produce  a  great  deal  more  Fruit, 
than  twice  the  Number  planted  clofe,  and  will  be  vaftly 
better  tafted  ;  the  Trees  when  placed  at  a  large  Dif¬ 
tance,  being  never  fo  much  in  Danger  of  blighting  as 
in  clofe  Plantations,  as  hath  been  obferved  in  Hereford - 
Jhire ,  the  great  County  for  Orchards,  where  they  find,, 
that  when  Orchards  are  fo  planted  or  fituated,  that  the 
Air  is  pent  up  among  the  Trees,  the  Vapours  which 
arife  from  the  Damp  of  the  ground,  and  Perfpiration 
of  the  Trees,  collefii  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  reflect 
it  in  Streams  fo  as  to  caufe  what  they  call  a  Fire  Blaft, 
which  is  the  mod  hurtful  to  Fruits;  and  this  is  moft  fre¬ 
quent  where  the  Orchards  are  open  to  the  South  Sun. 

But  as  Orchards  fhould  never  be  planted,  unlefs  where 
large  Quantities  of  Fruit  are  defired,  fo  it  will  be  the 
fame  Thing  to  allow  twice  or  three  Times  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Ground  fince  there  may  be  a  Crop  of  Grain  of 
any  Sort  upon  the  fame  Place  (as  was  before  faid),  fo 
that  there  is  no  Lofs  of  Ground  ;  and  for  a  Family  only 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  plant  an  Orchard  ;  fince  a 
Kitchen  Garden  well  planted  with  Efpaliers  will  afford 
more  Fruit  than  can  be  eaten  while  good,  efcpecially  if 
the  Kitchen  Garden  be  proportioned  to  the  Largenefs  of 
the  Family;  and  if  Cyder  be  required,  there  may  be  a 
large  Avenue  of  Apple  Trees  extended  crofs  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Field,  which  will  render  it  pleafant,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  Quantity  of  Fruit;  or  there  may  be  fome 
fingle  Rows  of  Trees  planted  to  furround  Fields,  Ifc. 
which  will  fully  anfwer  the  fame  Purpofe,  and  be  lcfs 
liable  to  the  Fire  Blafts  before  mentioned. 

ORCHIS.  Tourn.  Infi .  R.  H.  431.  Tab .  248  fc?  249, 
Lin.  Gen.  PL  900.  Satyrion,  or  Fool-ftones. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  bath  a  fingle  Stalk  with  a  vague  Sheath ,  it  has  no 
Empalement.  cfhe  Flower  hath  5  Petals ,  3  without  and 
2  within ,  which  rife  and  join  in  a  Standard.  'The  NeSla- 
riutn,  is  of  one  Leaf  fixed  to  the  Side  of  the  Receptacle, 
between  the  Divifton  of  the  Petals.  ,  The  upper  Lip  is 
jhort  and  crept,  the  under  large,  broad,  and-  fpreading  ; 
the  Tube  is  pendulous ,  Horn-fhapcd,  and  prominent  behind. 
It  hath  2  Jhort  fender  Stamina  ft  ting  upon  the  Point  a!, 
with  oval  ere  SI  Summits,  fixed  to  the  upper  Lip  of  the 
Neflarium.  It  hath  an  oblong  contorted  Germen  under  the 
Flower ,  with  a  Jhort  Style  fattened  to  the  upper  Up  ofi  toe 
NeSl ar mm,  crowned  by  an  obtufie  corner  [fed  Stigma.  Jhe 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  Capfuls  'with  one  Cell, 
having  3  Kecl-fibaped  Valves ,  opening  on  the  3  Sides,  but 
joined  at  Top  and  Bottom ,  filled  with  final l  Seeds  like  DuJL 
The  Species  are, 


i.  Oxen: a 
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1.  Orchis  bulhis  ittdivi/is,  nedlarii  labio  quadrifulo 
crenulato,  cornu  cbtufo.  Adi.  Upfal.  1740.  Orchis  with  un¬ 
divided  Bulbs,  the  Lip  of  the  Ne&arium  cut  into  4 
Points  flightly  indented,  and  an  obtufe  Horn.  This  is 
the  Orchis  morio  famines.  Common  female  Orchis. 

2.  Orchis  bulbis  indivijis ,  nedlarii  labto  cequali,  cornu 
integro,  galea  alis  rejlexis  acutis.  Orchis  with  undivided 
Bulbs,  the  Lip  of  the  Ne&arium  equal,  an  entire  Horn, 
and  the  Wings  of  the  Standard  acute  and  reflexed.  'Phis 
is  the  Orchis  tnorio  mas,  foliis  maculat'ts.  C.  B.  P.  81. 
The  male  Orchis  with  fpotted  Leaves. 

3.  Orchis  bulbis  indivijis ,  nedlarii  labio  lanccolato  in¬ 
teger  rimo,  cornu  lengijjimo,  petalis  patentibus.  Adi.  Upfal. 
1740.  Orchis  with  undivided  Bulbs,  the  Lip  of  the 
Neflarium  entire  and  Spear-fhaped,  a  very  long  Horn, 
and  Petals  fpreading  very  wide.  Orchis  alba  bifclia 
minor,  calcari  oblongo.  C.  B.  P.  83.  Smaller  white  two¬ 
leaved  Orchis,  with  an  oblong  Spur,  or  Butterfly  Orchis. 

4.  Orchis  bulbis  indivifts ,  nedlarii  labio  quinquefdo 
pundtis  fcabro ,  cornu  obtujo ,  petalis  confluent ibus.  Adi. 
Upfal.  J740.  Orchis  with  undivided  Bulbs,  a  five-point¬ 
ed  Lip  to  the  Ne&arium,  having  rough  Spots,  an  ob¬ 
tufe  Horn,  and  Petals  running  together.  Orchis  latifolia, 
hiante  cuculla  major.  Eourn.  The  Man  Orchis. 

.5  Orchis  bulbis  indivifts,  nedlarii  labio  trifido  antics 
bident ato,  cornu  longo,  petalis  acuminatis.  Adi.  Upfal. 
1740.  Orchis  with  undivided  Bulbs,  a  trifid  Lip  to  the 
NePtarium,  indented  with  2  Teeth  behind,  a  long  Horn, 
and  acute-pointed  Petals.  Orchis  militaris ,  montana, 
fpica  rubents,  conglomerates.  To  urn.  Mountain  military 
Orchis,  with  a  redifli  conglomerated  Spike. 

6.  Orchis  bulbis  indivifts ,  nedlarii  labio  quadrfdo 
pundlis  fcabro,  cornu  obtufo,  petalis  difind}  is.  Aft.  Upfal. 
1740.  Orchis  with  undivided  Bulbs,  the  Lip  of  the 
Nectarium  quadrificl,  and  having  rough  Spots,  an  ob¬ 
tufe  Horn,  and  diftincl  Petals.  Orchis  Pannonica  iv.  Cluf. 
Hif.  The  fourth  Pannonian  Orchis  of  Cluf  us. 

7.  Orchis  bulbis  fubpalmatis  rediis,  nedlarii  cornu  co- 
nieo,  labio  trilobo ,  latcribus  refiexo,  bradleis  fore  longiori- 
bus.  Adi.  Upfal.  1740.  Orchis  with  ftraight,  palmated, 
bulbous  Roots,  a  conical  Horn  to  the  Nedtarium,  the 
Lip  cut  into  3  Lobes,  reflexed  on  the  Sides,  and  Brac- 
teoe  longer  than  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Orchis  palmata 
pratenfis,  latifolia,  longis  calcartbus.  C.  B.  P.  85.  Broad¬ 
leaved,  Meadow,  handed  Orchis,  having  a  long  Spur. 

8.  Orchis  bulbis  palwatis  patentibus,  nedlarii  cornu 
germinibus  breviore ,  labio  piano  petalis  dorfalibus  eredlis. 
Adi.  Upfal.  1740.  Orchis  with  handed  fpreading  Bulbs, 
the  Horn  of  the  Ne£lariurn  fhorter  than  the  Germen,  a 
plain  Lip,  and  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Petals  ere£t.  This 
is  the  Orchis  palmata  pratenfis ,  maculata.  C.  B.  P.  85. 
Meadow,  handed  Orchis ,  with  fpotted  Leaves. 

9.  Orchis  bulbis  palmatis,  nedlarii  cornu  fetaceo  ger¬ 
minibus  longiore,  labio  crenato.  Adi.  Upfal.  1740.  Orchis 
with  palmated  Bulbs,  a  briflly  Horn  to  the  Ne£larium, 
which  is  longer  than  the  Germen,  and  a  crenated  Lip. 
Orchis  palmata  minor ,  calcartbus  oblongis.  C.  B.  Smaller 
palmated  Orchis,  with  an  oblong  Spur  to  the  Flower. 

10.  Orchis  bulbis  fafciculatis  filifortnibus ,  nedlarii 
labio  ovato  integerrimo.  Adi.  Upfal.  1 740.  Orchis  with 
Thread-like  Bulbs  growing  in  Bunches,  and  the  Lip  of 
the  Ne£tarium  oval  and  entire.  This  is  the  Limodorum 
Auflriaam.  Cluf.  Pan.  241.  Purple  Bird’s  Nell. 
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T'he  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Paftures,  in  moft 
Parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  double  bulbous  Root, 
with  fbme  Fibres  coming  out  from  the  Top;  it  has  4 
or  6  oblong  Leaves  lying  on  the  Ground,  which  are 
reflexed.  The  Stalk  rifes  9  or  10  Inches  high,  having 
4  or  6  Leaves  which  embrace  it ;  this  is  terminated  by 
a  fhort  loofe  Spike  ol  Flowers,  having  a  four-pointed 
indented  Lip  to  the  Ne&ariurn,  and  an  obtufe  Horn. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  marked  with 
deeper  purple  Spots  ;  it  flowers  in  May. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods  and  ftiady 
Places  in  many  Parts  of  England ;  this  hath  a  double 
bulbous  Root,  which  is  about  the  Size  and  Shape  of 
middling  Olives ;  it  hath  6  or  7  long  broad  Leaves, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  Lilies,  which  have  feveral  black 
Spots  on  their  upper  Side;  the  Stalk  is  round,  and  a 
Foot  high,  having  one  or  two  fmaller  Leaves  embra¬ 
cing  it.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  long  Spike  on 
the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour, 
marked  with  deep  purple  Spots,  and  have  an  agreeable 
Scent.  It  flowers  the  latter  End  of  April. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  under  Bufties  by  the  Side 
of  Paftures,  in  England.  This  hath  a  Root  compofed  of 
2  oblong,  Pear-fhaped  Bulbs,  from  which  come  out  3 
or  4  Lily-fhaped  Leaves,  of  a  pale  green,  with  a  few 
faint  Spots ;  the  Stalk  rifes  near  a  foot  high,  it  is  {len¬ 
der,  furrowed,  and  has  a  few  very  final l  Leaves  which 
embrace  it ;  this  is  terminated  by  a  loofe  Spike  of  while 
Flowers  lmelling  fweet,  which  refemble  a  Butterfly  with 
expanded  Wings.  It  flowers  in  June. 

The  4th  Sort  is  found  growing  naturally  on  Cavofoain 
Hills,  and  in  other  Places  where  the  Soil  is  Chalk.  The 
Roots  are  compofed  of  2  Bulbs,  from  uhich  come  out 
4  or  5  oblong  Leaves  ;  the  Stalk  is  about  9  Inches  high, 
fuftaining  a  loofe  Spike  of  fweet  firtelling  Flowers,  each 
hanging  on  a  pretty  long  Foot  Stalk ;  they  have  a  fhort 
obtufe  Horn,  a  Creft  and  Wings,  of  an  Afli  Colour 
without,  reddifh  within,  and  ftriped  with  deeper  Lines  ; 
the  Lip  is  oblong,  divided  into  5  Parts,  having  rough 
Spots.  This  flowers  in  June. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Chalk  Hills  in  feve¬ 
ral  Parts  of  England ;  the  Root  is  compofed  of  2  ob¬ 
long  Bulbs,  from  which  arife  3  or  4  narrow  oblong 
Leaves ;  the  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  high,  having  3  or  4 
narrow  ere£t  Leaves  which  embrace  it.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  a  thick,  round  ifh  Spike  at  the  Top, 
they  are  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  having  long  Spurs,  and  the 
Wings  are  acute- pointed.  It  flowers  in  June. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  dry  Paflures  in 
England ;  this  hath  a  double  bulbous  Root,  the  Leaves 
are  oblong  and  narrow  ;  the  Stalk  rifes  6  or  7  Inches, 
having  2  or  3  Leaves  which  embrace  it  like  Sheaths. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  clofe  fhort  Spikes  at  the  Top  of 
a  purple  Colour;  the  Lip  of  the  Ne£tarium  is  divided 
into  4  Parts,  having  rough  Spots ;  the  Spur  is  obtufe, 
and  the  Petals  diflincl.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with 
a  white  Ne6larium.  It  flowers  in  June. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Meadows  in 
England ;  the  Root  is  compofed  of  2  flefhy  Bulbs  divi¬ 
ded  into  4  or  5  Fingers,  fo  as  to  refemble  an  open  Hand; 
the  Stalk  rifes  from  9  Inches  to  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  the  whole  Length,  which  are  3  or  4  Inches 
long  and  one  broad,  embracing  the  Stalk  with  their 
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Bafe  ;  thefe  are  not  fpotted,  and  end  in  acute  Points. 
The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  Spike  on  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk,  with  fmall  narrow  Leaves  (called  Bracfeae)  be¬ 
tween  them  which  are  longer  than  the  Flowers.  The 
Spur  is  half  an  Inch  long,  extended  backward  ;  the  Lip 
of  the  Ne£larium  is  broad,  divided  into  3  Lobes,  2 
Side  ones  being  reflexed  ;  the  Flowers  and  Bra&ese  are 
of  a  purplifh  Colour,  having  deep  purple  Spots.  It 
flowers  in  May.  7  here  are  2  Varieties  of  this,  differ¬ 
ing  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  and  one  with  a  nar¬ 
rower  Leaf. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Meadows  in 
England ;  the  Root  is  compofed  of  2  broad  flefhy  Bulbs, 
both  of  which  are  divided  into  4  Fingers,  which  fpread 
afimder.  The  Stalk  rifes  18  Inches  high,  and  is  very 
flrong,  inclining  to  a  purple  Colour;  it  i3  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  the  whole  Length,  thole  on  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Stalk  are  6  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and 
Half  broad,  embracing  it  with  their  Bale.  The  Flowers 
are  colleded  in  a  clofe  Spike  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk, 
of  a  pale  purple  Colour;  the  Spur  is  about  a  third 
Part  of  an  Inch  long  ;  the  Beard  of  the  Ne6larium  is 
plain,  and  divided  into  3  Parts,  which  is  marked  with 
deep  purple  Spots  ;  under  each  Foot  Stalk  is  placed  a 
narrow  Leaf  (or  Bra<£fea)  of  a  purplifh  Colour.  The 
Leaves  and  Stalks  of  the  Plant  have  many  dark  Spots. 
It  flowers  in  June.  There  are  2  or  3  Varieties  of  this, 
which  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Meadows  in 
feveral  Parts  of  England ;  this  hath  a  double-handed 
Root,  that  which  fuflains  the  Stalk  being  walling  and 
decaying,  but  the  other  is  full,  fucculent,  and  plump  ; 
the  Fingers  which  compofe  the  Root  are  long,  and 
fpread  afunder;  the  lower  Leaves  are  6  or  7  Inches 
long,  they  are  narrow,  of.  a  pale  green,  and  have  no 
Spots.  The  Stalk  rifes  a  Fcot  high,  it  is  garnifhed  with 
a  few  narrow  fhort  Leaves,  which  embrace  it  like 
Sheaths;  it  is  terminated  by  a  beautiful  Spike  of  red 
Flowers  6  Inches  long,  the  Flowers  are  not  marked 
with  any  Spots  ;  they  have  long  (lender  briflly  Spurs 
like  Birds  Claws,  being  crooked  ;  the  Lip  of  the  Nec- 
tarium  is  indented  on  the  Edge.  It  flowers  in  June. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fnady  Woods  in 
England ,  paticularly  in  Suffex  and  Hatnpfjtre ,  where  I 
have  feveral  Times  found  ir.  The  Root  is  compofed 
of  many  thick,  oblique,  long  Fibres,  which  are  flefhy; 
the  Stalk  rifes  near  2  Feet  high,  wrapped  round  with 
Leaves  like  Sheaths ;  thefe  are  of  a  purple  Colour. 
The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  loofe  Thyrfe  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalk,  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour  having  an 
oval  entire  Lip  to  the  Ne£tarium,  the  Creft  terminating 
in  a  Horn.  It  flowers  in  June. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Orchis  grow  wild  in  feveral  Parts 
of  England ,  but,  for  the  extreme  Oddnefs  and  Beauty 
of  their  Flowers,  deferve  a  Place  in  every  good  Gar¬ 
den  ;  and  the  Reafon  for  their  not  being  cultivated  in 
Gardens,  proceeds  from  their  Difficulty  to  be  tranf- 
planted  ;  though  this,  I  believe,  may  be  eafdy  over¬ 
come,  where  a  Perfon  has  an  opportunity  of  marking 
their  Roots  in  their  Time  of  flowering  and  letting  them 
remain  until  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  when  they  may 
be  tranfplanted  with  Safety;  for  it  is  the  fame  with 
moft  Sorts  of  bulbous  cr  flefhy  rooted  Plants,  which, 
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if  tranfplanted  before  their  Leaves  decay,  feidom  live, 
notwithflanding  you  preferve  a  large  Ball  of  Earth  about 
them;  for  the  extreme  Parts  of  their  Fibres  extend  to 
a  great  Depth  in  the  Ground,  from  whence  they  receive 
their  Nourifhment  ;  which,  if  broken  or  damaged  by 
taking  up  their  Roots,  feidom  thrive  after  ;  for  though 
they  may  fometimes  remain  alive  a  Year  or  two,  yet 
they  grow  weaker  until  they  quite  decay  ;  which  is 
alfo  the  Cafe  with  Tulips,  F'ritillarias,  and  other  bul¬ 
bous  Roots,  when  removed,  after  they  have  made 
Shoots;  fo  that  whoever  would  cultivate  them,  ffiould 
fearch  them  out  in  their  Seafon  of  flowering,  and  mark 
them  ;  and  when  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  or  juft  as 
they  are  going  oflf,  the  Roots  fhould  be  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  a  Soil  and  Situation  as  nearly  refembling  that 
wherein  they  naturally  grow,  as  poflible,  otherwife 
they  will  not  thrive,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  placed  all 
in  the  fame  Bed ;  for  fome  are  only  found  upon  chalky 
Hills,  others  in  moift  Meadows,  and  fome  in  fhady 
Woods,  or  under  Trees ;  but  if  their  Soil  and  Situation 
be  adapted  to  their  various  Sorts,  they  will  thrive  and 
continue  feveral  Years,  and,  during  their  Seafon  of 
flowering,  will  afford  as  great  Varieties  as  any  Flowers 
which  are  at  prefent  cultivated. 

The  other  Sorts  not  here  enumerated,  may  be  found 
under  the  following  Articles,  Ophrys,  Satyrium ,  Serapias. 
OREOSELINUM.  See  Athamanta. 

ORIGANUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  645.  Tourn.  Injl. 
[of  ’opyca/ov,  of  a  Mountain,  and  ydwpxt,  to  rejoice, 
q.  d.  a  Plant  that  delights  to  grow  on  Mountains.]  Ori- 
gany  or  Pot  Marjoram  ;  in  French ,  Origan. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind ,  having  a  cylindrical , 
compreffed  Tube  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  plain,  ere  if,  obtufe, 
and  indented,  the  under  Lip  is  trifid ,  the  Segments  being 
nearly  equal.  Thefe  are  difpofed  in  Spikes ,  compofed  of 
oval,  coloured  Leaves ,  placed  over  each  other  like  the  Scales 
of  Fijh.  The  Flowers  have  4  fender  Stamina ,  2  being 
as  long  as  the  Petal,  the  other  2  are  longer,  terminated 
by Jimple  Summits-,  they  have  a  4  cornered  Germen,  ftp- 
porting  a  fender  Style  inclining  to  the  upper  J^ip,  crowned 
by  a  bifd  Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  4  Seeds  Jhut  up 
in  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower, 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Origanum  Jpicis  f ibrotundis  paniculatis  conglome - 
rat  is,  bradeis  calyce  longioribits  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
590.  Pot  Marjoram  with  roundin'),  paniculated  Spikes 
gathered  in  Chillers,  and  ovalBrafteae  which  are  longer 
than  the  Empalement.  This  is  the  Origanum  vulgare 
fpontancum.  I.  B.  2.  236.  Common  wild  Origany. 

2.  Origanum  fpieis  longis  pedunculis  aggregatis, 
brad  els,  longitudine  calycum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  5  89.  Dri- 
gany  with  long  Spikes  growing  in  Bunches,  and  Brac- 
teae  as  long  as  the  Empalement.  Origanum  beracleoti- 
cum,  culina  Gallinacea  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  Winter  Iweet 
Marjoram. 

3.  Origanum  fpieis  oblcngis  paniculatis  conglomera¬ 
tic,  fo/iis  ovatis  glabris.  Origany  with  oblong  Spikes 
of  Flowers  growing  in  cluftered  Panicles,  and  oval, 
fmooth  Lea\es.  Origanum  humilius  laiifolium  glabrum. 
Town.  Inf.  Low,  broad-leaved,  fmooth  Origany. 

4.  Origanum  caule  repente ,  fpieis  obhr.gis  con  glome - 
rat  is,  traders  forum  longioribits .  Origany  with  a  creep- 
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mg  Stalk,  and  oblong  Spikes  of  Flowers  growing  in 
Chillers,  with  Braftese  longer  than  the  Flower.  Ori¬ 
ganum  fylvejire,  hurniie.  C.  B.  P.  Low,,  wild  Origany. 

5.  Origanum  cauls  credo  ramofo,  folds  avails  rugo- 
fir,  fpicis  fubrotundis  conglomeratic,  bradleis  calycum  bre- 
v  ion  bus.  Origany  with  an  creel,  branching  Stalk,  oval, 
rough  Leaves,  rounchfh  Spikes  of  I lowers  growing  in 
Clutters,  with  Braftere  fhtu'tcr  than  the  Lmpalement. 
This  is  the  Origanum  Orientate  prunella;  j olio  glauco ,  jhre 
pur  pur  eo.  Boerb.  Ind.  Alt.  1.  179..  Faflern  Ongany  with 
a  gray  Self-heal  Leaf,  and  a  purple  flower. 

6.  Origanum  fpicis  aggregatis  longis  prifmaticis  rec- 
tjs,  br  acids  membranaceis ,  calyce  duplo  longioi  thus.  Lin . 
Sp.  Plant.  589.  Origany  with  long,  upright,  priimati- 
cal  Spikes  growing  in  Clutters,  and  membraneous  Brac- 
tere  twice  the  Length  of  the  F.mpalem.ent.  This  is  the 
Origanum  Creiicum.  C.  B.  P.  223..  Origany  of  Crete. 

7.  Or  iganum  foliis  ovalibus  obtufis,  fpicis  fubretun- 
dls  cornpadlis  pubefeentibus.  Hort.  Clijf.  3°4-  Origany 
with  oval,  obtufe  Leaves,  and  roundilh,  compact,  hairy 
Spikes.  This  is  the  Majprana  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  224. 
Common,  or  fweet  Marjoram. 

8.  Origanum  foliis  carmfis  iomentofis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  588.  Origany  with  flefhy,  woolly  Leaves.  Ma¬ 
jor  ana  rotundifolta ,  fcutellata,  exotica.  PI.  R.  Par. 
Round-leaved,  foreign  Marjoram  with  a  Spoon-fhape.d 
Leaf. 

9.  Origanum  foliis  avails  acute  fir  rat  is,  fpicis  con¬ 
ge  fis  umbellatim  fafligiatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  304.  Origany 
with  oval  Leaves  acutely  fawed,  and  Spikes  of  Flowers 
difpofed  in  umbelLated  Bunches.  This  is  the  Origanum 
Smyrnaum.  Wheel.  Rail.  Hif.  450.  Origany  of  Smyrna. 

I  o.  Origanu  m  foliis.  omnibus  tomentofis,  fpicis  nut  an¬ 
tibus.  Origany  with  all  the  Leaves  woolly,  and  nodding 
Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Didamnus  Creticus. 
C.  B.  P.  222.  The  Dittany  of  Crete. 

II.  Origanum  foliis  omnibus  glabris ,  fpicis  nut  anti- 
bus-  Hort.  Cliff.  304.  Origany  with  all  the  Leaves  fmooth, 
and  nodding  Spikes  of  Flowers.  1  his  is  the  Didlamnus 
rnonlis  Sipyli  origani foliis .  Flor.  Bat.  2 •  79.  Dittany  of 
Mount  Sipylus  with  an  Origany  Leaf. 

1.2.  Origanum  foliis  inferioribus  tomerjefts,  fpicis 
nutantibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  304.  Origany  with  the  under 
Leaves  hoary,  and  nodding  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is 
the  Origanum  DiClamni  Cretici  facie,  folio  craffo ,  nunc 
villofo,  nunc  glabro.  Pourn.  Origany  like  Dittany  of 
Crete ,  and  thick  Leaves  fometimes  hairy,,  at  others 
fmooth. 

1 3.  Origanum  fpicis  cllongis  aggregatis  hi?  fit  is, 
foliis  cordatis  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  590.  Origany 
with  oblong,  hairy  Spikes  growing  in  Bunches,  and 
Heart- fhaped,  woolly  Leaves.  Origanum  lignofum  Syra- 
cufanum  perenne,  umbella  amplijfimd  brevi ,  into  Of  nervofo 
folio.  Bocc.  Muf.  Ligneous,  perennial  Origany  of  Syra- 
cufe  with  a  fhor.t,  ample  Umbel,  and  a  broad,  veined 
Leaf. 

The  1  fl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Thickets,  and  among 
Buihes  in  feveral  Parts  of  England-,  the  Root  is  peren¬ 
nial,  compofed  of  many  fmall  ligneous  Fibres.  The 
Stalks  are  fquare,  and  rife  near  2  Feet  high,  they  are 
ligneous,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  placed  by 
Pairs  at  each  Joint,  from  the  Wings  of  thefe  come 
out  3  cr  4.  fmaller  Leaves  on  each  Side,  which  referable 
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thofe  of  Marjoram,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  they  have 
an  aromatick  Scent ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in 
roundifh  Spikes  growing  in  Panicles  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks,  many  of  the  Spikes  being  gathered  together; 
the  Flowers  are  of  a  Flefh  Colour,  and  peep  out  of  their 
fcaly  Covering.  Their  upper  Lip  is  cut-  into  two,  hand¬ 
ing  eredt,  and  the  lower  Lip  or  Beard  is  divided  into 
three,  and  is  turned  downward  ;  the  Stamina  hand  out 
a  little  beyond  the  Petals,  and  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  This  Sort  is  fometimes  cultivated  in  Gardens; 
and  is  by  fome  called  Pot  Marjoram,  it  is  ufed  in  Soups. 

It  will  rife  plentifully  from  lcattered  Seeds,  or  it  may 
be  propogated  by  parting  the  Roots ;  the  beh  Time 
for  this  is  in  Autumn,  it  may  be  planlcd  in  any  Soil 
not  over-moih,  and  will  thrive  in  any  Situation,  fo  re¬ 
quires  no  Care,  but  to  keep  it  clear  from  Weeds.  There 
is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  and  light  green 
Stalks,  and  another  with  variegated  Leaves. 

The  2d  Sort  is  now  commonly  known  by  the  Title 
of  Winter  fweet  Marjoram,  though  this  was  forrherlr 
hiled  Pot  Marjoram.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from 
which  arife  many  branching  Stalks  18  Inches  high; 
they  are  four-cornered,  hairy,  and  inclining  to  a  pur¬ 
plifh  Colour,,  garnifhed  with  oval,  ohtufe,.  hairy  Leaves, 
refembling  greatly  thofe  of  fweet  Marjoram,  Handing 
oppofite  by  Pairs  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks;  the  Flowers 
are  difpofed  in  Spikes  about  2  Indies-  long,  feveral  ari- 
flng  together  from  the  Divifions  of  the  Stalk.  They 
are  fmall,  white,  and  peep  out  of  their  fcaly  Covers  ; 
thefe  appear  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Greece  and  the  warm  P^rts  of 
Europe,  but  is  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air 
in  England,  and  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  Mofegays,  as  it 
comes  fooner  to  flower  than  fweet  Marjoram,  fo  it  is 
ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofes,  till  the  other  comes  to  Ma¬ 
turity.  There  is  a  Variety  of  it  with  variegated  Leaves. 
This  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  in  Autumn, 
and  fhould  have  a  dry  Soil,  where  it  will  thrive,  re¬ 
quiring  no  other  Culture  than  the  ill  Sort.  • 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France  and  Italy ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  {len¬ 
der,  bending  Stalks  near  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with 
oval,  fmooth  Leaves  Handing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalk's. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  oblong  Spikes,  which 
grow  in  cluflered  Panicles;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  purplifh 
Colour,  peeping  out  of  their  fcaly  Coverings.  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  plentifully  about  Orleans  ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  four- 
cornered  Stalks  about  6  Inches  high,  which  frequently 
bend  to  the  Ground,  and  put  out  Roots;  they  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oblong,  hairy  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalk.  The  Flowers  grow  in  oblong,  cluflered  Spikes 
at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  having  long  coloured  Brae- 
tese  between  each;  the  Flowers  are  fome  whitifh,  others 
purple  in  the  fame  Spikes ;  they  are  fmall,  and  peep  out 
of  their  fcaly  Covers.  This  flowers  in  June ,  and  mqy 
be  propagated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  former. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant  ;  it  is 
perennial.  The  Stalks  rife  near  2  Feet  high,  and  branch 
out  their  whole  Length;  the  Stalks  are  purple,  and 
garnifhed  with -oval,  rough  Leaves,  fomewhat  like  thofe 
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'■of  Self-heal,  but  fmaller.  The  Flowers  grow  in  round¬ 
ifh,  cluftered  Spikes,  having  fhort  BraCteae,  the  Flowers 
are  purple,  and  appear  in  June,  but  are  not  fucceeded 
t>y  Seeds  here.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Pleads, 
and  mud;  have  a  dry  Soil. 

The  6th  Sort  is  the  Origany  of  Crete ,  which  is  di- 
redted  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine,  but  there  has  been  great 
Confufion  among  Botanifts  in  d'iftinguifhing  the  Species. 
This  rifes  with  four-cornered  Stalks  a  Foot  and  Halt 
high,  garnifhed  with  oval  hoary  Leaves  of  a  ftrong  aro- 
matick  Scent.  The  Flowers  grow  in  long,  ercdt,  bunch¬ 
ed  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  having  membrane¬ 
ous  Bradteae  between,  twice  the  Length  of  the  Ein- 
palement ;  the  Flowers  are  Small  and  white  like  thofe 
of  the  common  Origany.  It  flowers  in  July ,  but  fel- 
riom  perfects  Seeds  in  England.  It  is  propogated  by 
parting  the  Roots,  but  muff  have  a  dry  Soil  and  a 
warm  Situation,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  through  the 
Winter  here. 

The  7th  Sort  is  the  common  fvveet  Marjoram,  which 
is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  Defcription.  With  us 
in  England  it  is  efieemed  an  annual  Plant,  though  the 
Roots  often  live  through  the  Winter  in  mild  Seafons, 
or  if  they  are  fheltered  in  a  Green-houfe  ;  but  in  warm 
Countries,  I  believe,  it  is  only  biennial. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  are  generally  im¬ 
ported  from  the  South  of  France  or  Italy,  lor  they  Sel¬ 
dom  ripen  in  England.  Thefe  are  Sown  on  a  warm 
Border  toward  the  End  of  March,  and  when  the  Plants 
are  about  an  Inch  high,  they  Should  be  transplanted  into 
Bed-s  of  rich  Earth,  at  6  Inches  Diflance  every  Way, 
'cbferving  to  water  them  duly  till  they  have  taken  new 
Root,  after  which  they  will  require  no  other  Care,  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  The  Plants  will  Spread 
and  cover  the  Ground,  in  July  they  will  begin  to  flower, 
at  which  Time  it  is  cut  for  Ufe,  and  is  then  called 
knotted  Marjoram,  from  the  Heads  of  Flowers  being 
collected  into  roundifh  clofe  Heads  like  Knots. 

The  8 rh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa ;  this  is  a 
perennial  Plant  with  a  low  Shrubby  Stalk,  rifing  about 
18  Inches  high,  dividing  into  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
roundifh,  thick,  woolly  Leaves,  and  hollowed  like  a 
Ladle;  they  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  Marjoram, 
hut  of  a  thicker  Subfiance  and  woolly,  and  have  much 
the  fame  Scent.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh 
Spikes  elofely  joined  together  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks, 
and,  at  the  End  of  the  Small  Side  Branches,  they  afe 
of  a  pale  Flefli  Colour,  peeping  out  of  their  Scaly  Co¬ 
verings.  This'-flowers  in  July  and  Augujl,  but  does  not 
ripen  Seqds  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  Slips  or  Cuttings,  which  if  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  Border  of  good  Earth  during  any  of  the  Sunl- 
'  mer  Months,  and  (haded  from  the  Sun,  and  duly  wa¬ 
tered,  will  take  Root  freely  ;  afterward  the  Plants  may 
be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  Small  Pots  filled  with  light 
Kitc  hen  Gnrtieu  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  till 
t.hi'v  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they  may  be  removed 
into  an  open  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
Ena  oi  October,  when  they  nYufl  be  placed  under  Shel¬ 
ter,  for  they,  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  the 
open  Air  here  ;  but  if  they  are  put  under  a  hot  Bed 
•Frame,  to  protect  them  fro  nr  hard  Frofl,  -and  have  as 
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much  free  Air  as  pofflble  in  mild  Weather,  they  will 
thrive  better  than  if  they  are  more  tenderly  treated. 

The  loth  Sort  is  the  Dittany  of  Crete,  which  is  ufed 
in  Medicine  ;  this  grows  naturally  upon  Mount  Ida,  in 
Candia  ;  it  is  a  perennial  Plant.  The  Stalks  are  hairy, 
and  rife  about  9  Inches  high,  of  a  purplifh  Colour, 
and  fend  out  Small  Branches  from  their  Sides  by  Pairs 
oppofite  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  round,  thick,  wool¬ 
ly  Leaves,  which  are  very  white  ;  the  whole  Plant  has 
a  piercing  aromatick  Scent,  and  biting  Tafle;  the 
Flowers  are  collected  in  fmall  loofe  leafy  Heads  of  a 
purple  Colour,  and  nod  downward.  The  Stamina 
lfand  out  beyond  the  Petal,  two  of  them  being  much 
longer  than  the  other.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  in  warm  Seafons  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

'Phis  is  propagated  eafily  by  planting  Cuttings  or 
Slips,  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  either  in 
Pots  or  a  fhady  Border,  covering  them  clofe  with  a 
Bell  or  Hand  Glafs  to  exclude  the  Air,  and  now  and 
then  refrefhing  them  with  Water,  but  they  muff  not 
have  too  much  Wet.  When  thefe  have  taken  Root, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in 
a  Small  Pot,  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  placed  in  the 
Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  when  they  Should 
be  removed  into  an  open  Situation,  where  they  may 
continue  till  Autumn,  and  then  placed  under  a  hot  Bed 
Frame,  to  Screen  them  from  the  FrofI,  but  they  fhould 
enjoy  the  free  Air  at  all  Times  in  mild  Weather.  The 
following  Spring  Some  of  the  Plants  may  be  Ihaken  out 
of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Border  near  a  good 
afpedted  Wall,  and  in  a  dry  Soil,  where  they  will  live 
through  the  common  Winters  without  any  other  Shel¬ 
ter  ;  but  as  they  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  Severe  Froft, 
fo  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  few  Plants  in  Pots,  to  be 
fheltered  in  Winter  to  preferve  the  Kind. 

The  1  ith  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Mount  Sipylus  near 
Magnefa,  where  it  was  difeovered  by  Sir  George  Wheeler, 
who  lent  the  Seeds  to  the  Oxford  Garden,  where  the 
Plants  were  raifed ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  but  an 
annual  Stalk.  The  Root  is  compofed  of  many  llender 
ligneous  Fibres,  the  Leaves  are  oval,  Smooth,  and  of 
a  grayifh  Colour,  the  Stalks  are  (lender,  of  a  purplifli 
Colour,  four-cornered  and  Smooth;  they  rife  near  2 
Feet  high,  fending  out  (lender  Branches  on  each  Side 
oppofite,  terminated  by  (lender,  oblong  Spikes  of  pur- 
plilli  Flowers,  which  peep  out  of  their  Scaly  Covers ; 
the  Flowers  are  Small,  but  Shaped  like  thofe  of  the  10th 
Sort,  their  Stamina  are  extended  out  of  the  Petal  a 
confiderabie  Length.  The  Leaves,  on  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Stalk,  are  almofl  as  large  as  the  common  Ori¬ 
gany,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  and 
Branches  are  very  fmall,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  It 
flowers  \nfune  and  July,  and  in  warm  Seafons  the  Seeds 
ripen  here  in  Autumn.  It  is  propagated  by  Cutings  or 
Slips,  and  treated  as  the  Cretan  Dittany, 

The  1 2th  Sort  is  undoubtedly  a  Variety,  which  has 
been  produced  by  the  Farina  of  the  Cretan  Dittany  in¬ 
termixing  with  that  of  Mount  Sipylus ;  for  the  Plants 
now  in  the  'CMlfed ’Garden,  were  accidentally  produced 
from  the  Seeds  of  one  Species,  where  both  Sorts  flood 
near  each  other,  in  the  .Garden  of  John  Browning, 
Efq;  of  Lincoln  s-Inn  ;  the  Secdst  were  dropped  from 
ihe  Plant  into  the  Border  between  the  two  Sorts,  fo 
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that  it  is  uncertain  from  which  Species;  but  as  the 
Stalks  and  Heads  of  Flowers  bear  a  greater  Refemblance 
to  the  Dittany  of  Mount  Sipylus ,  we  may  fuppofe  it 
arofe  from  the  Seeds  of  that,  which  had  been  impreg¬ 
nated  by  the  Farina  of  the  Cretan  Dittany,  which  grew 
near  it  ;  for  the  under  Leaves  of  this  are  round,  of  a 
thick  Texture  and  woolly,  fo  nearly  refembling  thofe 
of  the  Cretan  Dittany,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
°it ;  but  the  Stalks  rile  full  as  high  as  thofe  of  the  Dit¬ 
tany  of  Mount  Sipylus,  but  branch  out  more  their  whole 
Length,  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour  and  hairy.  The  low¬ 
er  Leaves  on  the  Stalks  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of 
Mount  Sypilus,  and  are  a  little  hairy,  approaching  to 
thofe  of  the  Cretan  Dittany,  but  are  not  fo  thick  or 
woolly;  the  upper  Leaves  are  fmooth,  and  approach 
to  thofe  of  the  other  Sort,  but  are  larger,  as  are  alfo 
the  Spikes  of  Flowers,  and  the  fcaly  Leaves  which 
cover  the  Flowers  are  larger  an.1  of  a  deeper  purple 
Colour. 

I  have  alfo  dried  Samples  of  another  Variety,  which 
arofe  from  Seeds  in  the  Leyden  Garden  ;  the  Seeds  were 
fent  from  Paris ,  by  the  Title  which  Pournefort  gave  to 
that  which  he  found  in  the  Levant ,  which  I  have  joined 
-to  the  Variety  before- mentioned.  The  Leaves  of  this 
are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Dittany  of  Crete ,  but  are  not 
fo  thick  or  woolly  ;  the  Stalks  rife  more  like  thofe  of 
the  Dittany  of  Mount  Sipylus ,  but  branch  out  wider  at 
the  Top;  the  Flowers  grow  in  cloler  Clufters,  and  do 
not  nod  downward  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  flowering  at  the  fame  Time. 

By  the  Title  which  Dr.  Linnaus  has  given  to  the 
Cretan  Dittany,  it  may  be  fuppofed  he  has  not  feen  the 
true  Sort,  for  his  Title  better  fuits  the  Variety  to  which 
I  have  applied  it  ;  for  all  the  Leaves  of  the  true  Dittany 
are  very  thick  and  woolly,  even  thofe  which  are  fituated 
immediately  below  the  Flowers,  whereas  the  lower 
Leaves  only  are  fo  in  his  Title. 

The  15th  Sort  grows  at  Syracufe  ;  this  hath  peren¬ 
nial  ligneous  Stalks,  which  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
dividing  into  many  fmall  Branches,  garnifhed  with  fmall 
Heart-fhaped  woolly  Leaves,  a  little  larger  than  thofe 
of  Marjoram.  The  Flowers  grow  in  oblong  tufted 
Spikes  which  are  hairy,  they  are  fmall,  white,  and 
peep  out  of  their  fcaly  Covers  ;  they  appear  in  July, 
but  feldom  perfect  Seeds  in  England.  This  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Cuttings  or  Slips,  in  the  fame  Way  as  the 
10th  Sort,  and  the  Plants  require  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  1  ft  and  6th  Sorts  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  but  the 
ifl:  being  a  Native  of  this  Country,  is  frequently  fub- 
ftituted  for  the  other,  which  is  rare  in  England,  and  is 
now  feldow  imported  here.  When  the  1  ft  Sort  is  ufed, 
thofe  Plants  which  grow  upon  dry  barren  Ground  are 
to  be  prefered,  as  they  are  much  flronger  and  have 
greater  Virtue,  than  thofe  which  grow  on  good  Land, 
or  are  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  Dittany  of  Crete  is  alfo  ufed  in  Medicine,  but 
the  dried  Herb  is  generally  imported  into  England, 
which,  by  being  clofely  packed,  and  the  Voyage  long, 
lofes  much  of  its  Virtue  ;  fo  that  if  the  Plants  of  En- 
gUJh  Growth  were  ufed,  they  would  be  found  much 
better. 

ORNI 1  HOG  ALUM.  Tourn.  InJl.Lin ,  Gen.  Plant. 
311  •  ['OfnMya***,  of  Sf n;9  a  Bird,  and  Milk,/',  e. 
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a  Plant  whofe  Flowers  are  as  white  as  the  white  Plumes 
of  feathered  Animals.]  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  Flower  has  no  Empale  meat .  It  is  compofed  of  fix 
Petals,  whofe  under  Parts  are  ere  ft,  but  fipread  open 
above,  and  are  permanent .  It  bath  fix  ereft  Stamina , 
about  half  the  Length  of  the  Petals,  crowned  by  Jingle  Sum¬ 
mits,  with  an  angular  Germen ,  fupporting  an  Awl-fhaped 
Style  which  is  permanent,  terminated  by  an  obtufe  Stigma. 
Phe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  angular  Capfule 
with  three  Cells-,  filled  with  roundifo  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ornithogalum  raeemo  longiffimo,  filamentis 
lanceolatis,  pedunculis  floriferis  patentibus  aqualibus , 
fruftiferis  fcapo  approximatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  307.  Star 
Flower  with  a  very  long  Spike  of  Flowers,  Spear- fhaped 
Filaments,  and  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers  equal  and 
fpreading,  and  thofe  of  the  Fruit  approaching  to  the 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Ornithogalum  anguflifolium  majus , 
floribus  ex  albo  virefeentibus.  C.  B.  P.  70.  Greater  nar¬ 
row-leaved  Star  Flower,  with  whitifh  green  Flowers. 

2.  Ornithogalum  racemb  conico, floribus  numerofis 
adfeendentibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  32.  Star  Flower  with  a  co¬ 
nical  Spike,  having  numerous  Flowers  rifing  above 
each  other.  This  is  the  Ornithogalum  anguflifolium , 
fpicatum ,  maximum .  C.  B.  P.  70.  Largeft  fpiked  Star 
Flower,  with  a  narrow  Leaf. 

3.  Ornithogalum  raeemo  longiffimo,  foliis  lanceola- 
to-enfiformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  307.  Star  Flower  with 
the  longefl:  Spike,  and  Spear- fhaped  Leaves.  Idris  is 
the  Ornithogalum  latifolium  &  maximum.  C.  B.  P.  70. 
Greatefl:  broad-leaved  Star  Flower,  called  the  Star 
Flower  ol  Alexandria. 

4.  Ornithogalum  raeemo  longiffimo,  pedunculis  al- 
ternis  brevioribus,  petalis  exterioribus  angufiioribus.  Star 
Flower  with  a  very  long  Spike,  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers  alternately  fhorter,  and  the  outer  Petals  narrow. 

5.  Ornithogalum  floribus fecundis pendulis,  neftario 
Jlamineo  campaniformi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  308.  Star  Flower 
with  fruitful  hanging  Flowers,  and  a  Bell-fhaped  Nec- 
tarium.  Ornithogalum  Neapolitanum.  Cluf.  Star  Flower 
ot  Naples. 

6.  Ornithogalum  petalis  alternis  patentibus,  i ute¬ 
ri  or  ib  us  ereftis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  308.  Star  Flower  with 
fpreading  alternate  Petals,  and  the  lower  ones  erefh 
This  is  the  Ornitbogolum  luteo-virens  Jndicum.  Corn.  Ca- 
nad.  Indian  Star  Flower  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour. 

7.  Ornithogalum  fcapo  angulofo  diphyllo,  pedun¬ 
culis  umbellat is  fimplicibus.  Fhr.  Suec.  270.  Star  Flower 
with  an  angular  Stalk  having  two  Leaves,  and  Angle 
umbellated  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Ornithogalum  lu- 
teum.  C.  B.  P.  71.  Yellow  Star  Flower. 

8.  Ornithogalum  fcapo  angulato  diphyllo,  ptduncu- 
lis  umbellat  is  ramofts.  Flor.  Suec.  271.  Star  Flower  with 
an  angular  Stalk  bearing  two  Leaves,  and  branching 
Foot  Stalks  having  Umbtls  This  is  the  Ornithogalum 
luteum  minus.  C.  B.  P.  71.  Smaller  yellow  Star  Flower. 

9.  Ornithogalum  floribus  coryuebofis ,  pedunculis 
fcapo  altioribus,  filamentis  emarginatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  124. 
Star  Flower  with  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus, 
whofe  Foot  Stalks  are  taller  than  the  Stalk,  and  indent¬ 
ed  Filaments.  This  is  the  Ornithoga’um  umbellatum 

medium 
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medium  a  ngufli folium.  C.  B.  P.  70.  Middle  umbel- 
lated  Star  Flower  having  narrow  Leaves. 

10.  Ornithogalum  floribus  corymbofts,  pedunculis 
/ capo  humilioribus,  filament  is  emarginatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  32. 
Star  Flower  with  Flowers  in  a  C'orymbus,  Foot  Stalks 
lower  than  the  Stalk,  and  indented  Filaments.  Orni - 
tbogalum  Arabicurn.  Cluf.  Star  Flower  of  Arabia. 

11.  Ornithogalum  racemo  conico  laxo ,  pedunculis 
langifjimus, floribus  eretlis.  Plat.  192.  Star  Flower  with  a 
loofe  conical  Spike  of  Flowers,  very  long  Foot  Stalks, 
and  Flowers  {landing  ered. 

12.  Ornithogalum foliis  cordatis  avails.  Prod. 
Leyd.  31.  Star  Flower  with  oval,  Fleart-fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Ornithogalum  Africanum,  plantaginis  rofete 
folio ,  radice  tuberofd.  Hort.  Amfl.  2.  African  Star 
Flower  with  a  Rofe  Plantain  Leaf,  and  a  tuberous  Root. 

13.  Ornithogalum  racemo  longijjimo ,  foliis  tereti- 
busflflulofts.  Star  Flower  with  a  very  long  Spike,  and 
taper  fiftular  Leaves.  Ornithogalum  Africanism ,  luteum 
odoratum,  foliis  cepaceis ,  radice  tuberofd.  H.  L.  African 
Star  Flower  having  yellow  Iweet  Flowers,  Leaves  re- 
iembling  the  Onion,  and  a  tuberous  Root. 

The  ill  Sort  grows  naturally  near  Briflol ,  alfo  near 
Chichejler  in  Stiff  ex,  and  other  Parts  of  England.  This 
hath  a  pretty  large  bulbous  Root,  from  which  come 
out  feveral  long  keeled  Leaves,  which  fpread  on  the 
Gtound  ;  between  thefe  comes  out  a  lingle  naked  Stalk 
about  2  Feet  long,  fuftaining  a  long  loofe  Spike  of 
Flowers  of  a  vellowifh  green  Colour,  {landing  upon 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  fpread  wide  from  the 
principle  Stalk  ;  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers  are  narrow, 
making  but  little  Appearance.  The  Flowers  have  an 
agreeable  Scent,  they  appear  in  May,  and  when  the 
Seed  Veffels  are  formed,  the  Foot  Stalks  which  fuftain 
them  become  erect,  and  approach  near  the  Stalk.  The 
Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Hills  in  Portu¬ 
gal  and  Spain ,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  En- 
glifj  Gardens,  by  the  Title  of  Star  of  Bethlehem.  This 
hath  a  very  large,  oval,  bulbous  Root,  from  which  a- 
rife  feveral  long  keeled  Leaves  of  a  dark  green  Colour, 
and  in  the  Middle  comes  out  a  naked  Stalk  which  rifes 
near  3  Feet  high,  terminated  by  a  long  conical  Spike 
of  white  Flowers,  {landing  on  long  Foot  Stalks,  one 
above  another.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundifh  Seed  Veffels,  having  3  Cells  filled 
with  roundifh  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Arabia  ;  this  hath  a 
very  large  bulbous  Root,  from  which  come  out  feveral 
broad  Sword- fhaped  Leaves,  which  fpread  on  the 
Ground  ;  the  Stalk  is  thick  and  flrong,  rifing  between 
2  and  3  Feet  high,  bearing  a  long  Spike  of  large  white 
Flowers,  {landing  on  long  Foot  Stalks.  They  are  com- 
pofed  of  6  Petals  w  hich  fpread  open  in  Form  of  a  Star, 
and  appear  in  June,  but  do  not  ripen  Seeds  in  England. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant.  This 
was  brought  me  from  the  Ifland  of  Zant,  by  Mr.  Moore, 
who  was  Conful  there;  it  hath  a  large  bulbous  Root, 
from  which  arife  5  or  6  long  narrow  Leaves  ;  the  Stalk 
rifes  18  Inches  high,  and  is  terminated  by  a  long  loofe 
Spike  of  white  Flowers,  ccmpofed  of  6  Petals,  the  in¬ 
ner  ones  are  broad,  and  the  outer  which  Hand  alternate, 
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are  narrow.  It  flowers  in  June,  but  dees  not  perfedl 
Seeds  here. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples ,  and  is  now  become  common  in  England,  for 
the  Roots  propagate  fo  fall  by  Offsets  and  Seeds,  as  to 
become  troublefome  Weeds  in  Gardens,  and  in  many 
Places  wheie  the  Roots  have  been  thrown  out  of  Gar¬ 
dens,  they  have  grown  on  Dunghills,  and  in  wafte  Places 
as  plentifully  as  Weeds.  This  hath  a  large  compreffed 
bulbous  Root,  Irom  which  come  out  many  long  narrow 
keeled  Leaves,  of  a  dark  green  Colour.  The  Stalks 
are  very  thick  and  fucculent,  rifing  about  a  Foot  high, 
fuftaining  10  or  12  Flowers  in  a  loofe  Spike,  each  hang¬ 
ing  on  a  Foot  Stalk  an  Inch  long  ;  they  are  compofed 
of  6  Petals,  which  are  white  within,  but  of  a  grayiffi 
green  on  their  Oulfide,  having  no  Scent ;  within  the 
Petals  is  fituated  the  Bell  fhaped  Nedlai  ium,  compofed 
cf  6  Leaves,  out  of  which  arife  the  6  Stamina,  termi¬ 
nated  by  yellow  Summits.  The  Flowers  appear  in 
April,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large,  roundifh,  three-cor¬ 
nered  Capfules,  filled  with  roundifh  Seeds ;  as  the  Cap- 
fiiles  grow  large,  they  are  fo  heavy,  as  to  weigh  the 
Stalk  to  the  Ground. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa,  alfo  in  the 
Ifland  of  Zant  ;  this  hath  a  bulbous  Root,  much  fmal- 
ler  than  either  of  the  former ;  the  Leaves  are  long, 
narrow.  Keel  fhaped,  and  flaccid  ;  the  Stalks  rife  about 
a  Foot  high  ;  they  are  (lender,  and  fuftain  6  or  7  Flowers 
hanging  on  long  {lender  Foot  Stalks,  placed  at  a  Dif- 
tance  from  each  oilier  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  6  Petals, 
of  a  vello vvifh  green  Colour,  the  3  inner  (landing  ere<5lr 
and  the  3  outer  fpread  open  wide.  It  flowers  in  July, 
but  does  not  produce  Seeds  here. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Torkfbire,  and  feme 
other  northern  Counties  in  England',  this  hath  a  large 
bulbous  Root,  from  which  come  out  4  or  5  Keel-flhap- 
ed  Leaves  about  6  Inches  long,  and  in  the  Middle  arifes 
an  angular  Stalk  having  2  narrow  Leaves,  which  grow 
about  6  Inches  high,  fuftaining  at  the  Top  6  or  8  yel¬ 
low  Flowers  in  Form  of  an  Umbel,  (landing  on  {lender 
long  Foot  Stalks.  Thefe  appear  in  April ,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  triangular  Capfules  having  3  Cells,  filled  with 
roundilh  Seeds. 

The  8th  Sort  hath  fmall  bulbous  Roots  not  larger 
than  Peas,  from  which  arife  one  or  two  narrow  Keel- 
fhaped  Leaves  about  5  Inches  long,  of  a  grayilli  Co¬ 
lour;  the  Stalk  is  angular,  and  rifes  about  4  Inches 
high,  having  2  narrow  keeled  Leaves  juft  below  the 
Flowers,  which  are  difpofed  in  an  Umbel  upon  branch¬ 
ing  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  yellow  within,  but  of  a  pur- 
plifh  green  on  the  Outfide  ;  they  appear  in  May,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  triangular  Capfules,  filled  with 
reddifh  uneven  Seeds.  It  grows  on  the  Borders  of  cul¬ 
tivated  Fields,  in  Prance  and  Germany. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod  Parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  is  fuppofed  to  do  fo  in  England,  though  it  is 
feldom  found  here,  unlefs  in  Orchards  or  Grounds, 
where  the  Roots  may  have  been  planted,  01  thrown  out 
of  Gardens  with  Rubbifh.  This  hath  a  Bulb  as  large 
as  a  fmall  Onion,  to  which  adhere  many  fmall  Offsets; 
the  Leaves  are  long,  narrow  and  Keel-(haped,  fpread- 
ing  on  the  Ground,  and  have  a  longitudinal  white  Line 
through  the  Hollow.  The  Stalk  rifes  about  fix  Inches 
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high,  fuftaining  an  Umbel  of  Flowers  which  arc  "white 
within,  hut  have  broad  green  Stripes  on  the  Outfide  ot 
the  Petals;  thefe  (land  On  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  rife 
above  the  principal  Stalk.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May, 
and  is  fucceeded  by  roundifh  three  cornered  Capfules, 
filled  with  angular  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  July. 

The  i oth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Arabia  ;  it  hath  a 
large  bulbous  Root,  fending  up  many  long  Keel-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  embrace  each  other  with  their  Baie  ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  (land  ere£h  T  he  Flowers 
of  tlfs  Kind  I  have  nfever’-yet  feen,  though  I  have  tried 
many  ways  to  procure  them  :  The  Roots  multiply  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  and  are  never  injured  by  Froft,  although  the 
Leaves  are  put  out  before  Winter.  Thefe  Roots  are 
frequently  brought  over  from  Italy  for  Sale,  but  I  have 
r.ot  heard  of  any  having  flowered  ;  and  Clujtus  fays,  he 
never  law  but  one  Root  flower,  and  that  came  from 
Conflantinople. 

The  1 1  th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  hath  a  round  bulbous  Root,  covered  with  a 
white  Skin,  from  which  come  out  4  or  5  keeled  Leaves, 
embracing  each  other  at  their  Bafe  ;  they  are  of  a  deep 
green,  8  or  9  Inches  long;  in  the  Middle  of  thefe 
arifes  the  Stalk,  which  is  naked  and  about  a  Foot  long; 
juft  under  the  Flowers,  come  out  2  or  5  fhort  Leaves, 
which  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  ftand  upon 
very  long  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  formed  in  a  conical 
Spike,  and  are  compofed  of  6  oval  Petals  of  a  pure 
white;  within  thefe  are  fituated  6  Stamina,  about  half 
the  Length  of  the  Petals,  terminated  by  roundifh  Sum¬ 
mits.  The  Flowers  are  in  Beauty  in  May,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  roundifh  3  cornered  Capfules  with  3  Cells, 
filled  with  roundifh  Seeds,  which  fome  Years  ripen 
here  in  July. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  hath  an  irregular  tuberous  Root,  varying 
greatly  in  Form  and  Size,  covered  with  a  dark  brown 
Bark,  from  which  arife  feveral  oval,  Heart* fhaped 
Leaves,  upon  pretty  long  Fhot  Stalks ;  thev  have  feveral 
longitudinal  Veins,  like  Ribwort  Plantain.  The  Flower 
Stalks  are  (lender,  naked,  and  rife  about  a  Foot  high, 
fuftaining  feveral.  (mail,  greenifh,  white  Flowers,  form¬ 
ed  in  a  loofe  Spike,  (landing  on  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks. 
They  come  out  in  November ,  make  but  little  Appear¬ 
ance,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  dry  Rocks  at 
the  Cape ■  of  Good  Hope  ;  this  hath  a  large,  depreffed, 
bulbous  Root,  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Fift,  covered  with  an 
uneven  brown  Skin,  putting  out  feveral  taper  hollow 
Leaves,  9  or  10  Inches  long,  between  which  comes  fortli 
a  naked  Stalk  near  a  Foot  high,  terminated  by  a  loofe 
Spike  of  yellow  Flowers,  of  an  agreeable  fweet  Scent. 
It  flowers  in  May.  but  does  not  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

The  4  Sorts  tirft  mentioned,  are  cultivated  (or  Or¬ 
nament  in  the  Englifb  Gardens.  Thefe  are  propagated 
by  Offsets,  which  their  Roots  produce  in  great  Plenty. 
The  beft  Time  to  tranfplant  them  is  in  July  or  Augiijl , 
when  their  Leaves  are  decayed  ;  for  if  they  are  remov¬ 
ed  late  in  Autumn,  their  Fibres  will  be  fhot  out,  when 
they  will  be  very  apt  to  fuffer,  if  difturbed.  They 
fhould  have  a  light  fandy  Soil,  not  over  dunged.  They 
may  be  intermixed  with  other  bulbous  roots  in  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of -the  Pleafure  Garden,  where  they  will  affprd  an 
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ngfeeable  Variety,  and  continue  in  flower  a  long  Time- 
Their  Roots  need  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than  every 
other  Year,  for  if  they  are  taken  up  every  Year,  they 
will  not  encreafe  fo  faft;  but  when  thev  are  fuffered  to 
remain  too  long  unremoved,  they  will  have  fo  many 
Offsets  about  them  as  to  weaken  their  blowing  Roots. 
Thefe  mayalfo  be  propagated  from  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  and  managed  as  mod  other  bulbous  rooted 
Flowers,  and  will  produce  their  Flowers  in  three  or  four 
Years  after  fowing. 

The  5th  Sort  is  fcarce  worthy  of  a  Place  in  Gardens, 
but  as  it  will  thrive  in  any  Situation  or  under  Trees,  fo 
a  few  Plants  may  be  admitted  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  6th  Sort  has  not  much  Beauty,  therefore  a  few 
Roots  of  it  will  be  enough  for  Variety,,  as  alfo  of  the 
7  th  and  8th  Sorts ;  the  two  I  aft  will  thrive  in  Shade, 
but  the  6th  fhould  have  an  open  Situation. 

'I  he  9'th  and  10th  Sorts  multiply  fo  faft  by  Offsets 
from  the  Roots,  as  to  become  troublefome  Weeds  in  a 
Garden;  for  every  fmall  Root  will  grow,  and  in  two 
Years  produce  20  or  30  more,  fo  that  unlefs  the  large 
Roots  are  taken  up  every  Year,  and  diverted  of  their 
Offsets,  the  Borders  will  be  over-run  with  them. 

The  nth  Sort  is  loo  render  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air 
in  England,  fo  the  Roots  fhould  he  planted  in  Pots  filled 
with  light  Earth,  and  in  Autumn  placed  under  a  hot 
Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from  Froft, 
and  in  mild  Weather  enjoy  the  free  Air.  T  he  heaves 
of  this  appear  in  Autumn,  and  continue  growing  all 
the  Winter,  fo  mu  ft  not  be  expofed  to  Froft ;  ncr 
fhould  they  be  drawn  up  weak,  for  then  the  Flowers 
will  be  few  on  a  Stalk,  and  not  large.  If  the  Pots,  now 
and  then  receive  a  gentlG  Shower  of  Rain  in  Winter,  it 
will  be  fufficient  during  that  Seafon.  Toward  the  Be¬ 
ginning  ot  July  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  decay,  and  then 
the  Roots  may  be  taken  up,  laying  them  in  a  dry  cool 
Place  till  the  End  of  AuguJI,  when  they  mud  be  plant¬ 
ed  again. 

The  1 2th.  and  13th  Sorts,  were  formerly  more  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Englijb  Gardens  than  at  nrefent.  Thefe 
Kinds  are  more  tender  than  either  of  the  former,  fo 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth; 
and  in  Winter  placed  in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  amongft 
Sedums,  Ficoidefes,  and  fuch  other  pretty  hardy  fuc- 
culent  Plants,  as  require  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  mild 
Weather,  and  but  111  tie  Wet.  In  Summer  they  may  be 
removed  out  of  the  Houfe,  and  placed  in  a  warm  fhd- 
tered  Situation,  obferving  never  to  give  them  much 
Water  when  they  are  not  in  a  growing  State,  left  it  rot 
their  Roots;  but  when  they  are  growing  freely,  they 
mud  he  frequently  but  gently  refrefhed  with  Water. 
Thefe  Roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  every  Year  ;  the 
beft  Time  for  this  Work  is  foon  after  the  Flower  Stems 
are' decayed,  when  the  Roots  will  be  in  the  mod;  inac¬ 
tive' State*  The  Offsets  fhould  be  carefully  taken  off, 
and  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with 
light  frefh. Earth,  and  may  be  treated  as  the  old  Roots. 

The  other 'Species  which  were  included  in  this  Ge¬ 
nus,  are  now  removed  to  Scilla- 

ORNITHOPUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Pi.  790*  Ornlthopodium. 
Mourn.  Jttjl.  Birds-foofc;  in  French ,  Picdd' oifeau. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  of  one 

ileaf 
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Leaf ,  fabulous ,•  rwJ  indented  in  5  equal  Segments  at  the 
Brim.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  the  Standard 
is  Heartf hoped  and  entire,  the  IVings  are  oval,  erecl,  and 
almof  as  large  as  the  Standard,  the  Keel  is  J'mall  and  eora- 
prejfcd.  It  bath  10  Stamina,  9  of  which  are  joined,  and 
one  Jlands  feparate,  terminated  by  fugle  Summits.  The 
Germen  is  -  narro  w,  fuppdrting  a  brijlly  upending  Style, 
terminated  by  a  punctured  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a 
taper  incurred  Fed,  having  many  ''joints  connected  together , 
but  when  ripe*  j.  par  ate,  each  containing  one  oblong  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ornithopus  feliis ptnhatis,  leguminibus  ccmprcffls 
fibarcuatis.  Birds-  foot  with  winged  Leaves,  and  corn- 
preffed  Pods  a  little  arched.  This  is  the  Qrnithopodiv.m 
majus.  C.  B.  P.  350.  Greater  Birds-foot. 

2.  Ornithopus  foliis  pi  n  nut  is,  leguminibus  confertls 
pedunculatis.  Birds-foot  with  winged  Leaves,  and  Pods 
growing  -in  Clufters  upon-  Foot  Stalks.  'Phis  is  the 
Ornithopodium  radice  tuberculis  nodosa.  C.  B.  P.  35  o. 
BirdsToot  with  knobbed,  tubercular  Roots. 

3.  Ornithopus  foliis  pinna  t  is,  pinnis  'linear  ibus,  legu¬ 
minibus  binis  comprefps  arcuatis.  Birds  foot  with  linear, 
winged  Leaves,  and  comprefTed  arched  Pods  growing- 
in  Pairs.  This  is  the  Ornithopodium  Scorpiodes,  ftliqua 
ccmprci'sd.  Tourn.  I'd fl.  400.  Birds-fcot  with  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Caterpillar,  and  flat  Pods. 

4.  Ornithopus  foliis  p  innut  us,  leguminibus  comprefps 
vilhfs  reeurvis.  Birds-foot  with  winged  Leaves,  and 
comprefTed  woolly  Pods  which  are  recurved.  This  is 
the  Ornithopodium  minus  Africanum  incanum.  Till.  Fla  t. 
Pi  If.  Smaller  African  hoary  Birds-foot. 

5.  Ornithopus-  foliis  ternatis  fubfefplibus  appendi- 
:  id  at  is ,  impart  maximo.  Hort.  Clip.  364.  Birds-foot  with 
trifoliate  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk  and  having 
Appendages,  and  the  middle  Lobe  very  large.  This  is 
the  Ornithopodium  Portuiacee  folio.  Tourn.  Inf.  400. 
Birds-foot  with  a  Purflane  Leaf. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  having  many 
trailing  Stalks  iS  Inches  long,  from  which  come  out  a 
few  Side  Branches,  garnifhed  with  long  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  about  18  Pair  »f  fmall,  oval  Lobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  Lobes  fland  fometimes 
oppoflte,  and  at  others  they  are  alternate,  and  hairy. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmaH  Clufters  at  the  Top 
of  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from  the  Wings  of  tire 
Stalks,  and  are  near  3  Inches  long,  having  a  fmall  wing¬ 
ed  Leaf,  Part  of  which  is  below,  and  the  other  Part 
above  the  Flowers,  fo  that  they  feem  to  come  from  the 
Mid  rib  of  the  Leaf;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  deep  Gold 
Colour,  and  fhaped  like  a  Butterfly.  Thefe  appear  in 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat,  narrow  Pods  about  3 
Inches  long,  which  turn  inward  at  the  Top  like  a  Bird’s 
Claw.  Thefe  are  jointed,  and  a  little  hairy,  contain¬ 
ing  a  Angle  Seed  in  each  Joint,  which  ripens  in  Autumn, 
when  the  Joints  feparate  and  fall  afunder. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  or.  dry  Commons  and 
Heaths  in  England.  The  Root  is  compofed  of  2  or  3 
ftrong  Fibres,  to  which  hang  feveral  fmall  Tubercles  or 
Knobs  like  Grains.  There  are  many  {lender  Stalks  come 
out  from  the  Root,  which  fpread  on  the  Ground,  and 
are  from  4  to  8  Inches  long ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
fowl!,  winged,  hairy  Leaves,  compofed  of  6  ox  7  Pair 
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of  narrow  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
Flowers  ftand  on  {lender  Foot  -Stalks,  which  come  out 
at  every  Joint  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow 
Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by.  Clufters  of  fhort  Pods, 
which  are  a  little  incurved  at  the  Top.  It  flowers  and 
feeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  plentifully  about  Meff.na  and 
Naples..  The  Root  of  this  runs  deep  into  the  Ground, 
lending  out  a  few  fmall  Fibres  on  the  Side  ;  the  Stalks 
are  about  6  Inches  long,  and  do  not  lie  flat  on  the 
Ground  like  the  other  ;  the  leaves  are  hairy,  and  are 
compofed  of  io  or  12  Pair  of  narrow  Lobes  placed  a- 
long  the  Mid-rib,  terminated  oby  an  odd  one.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  fmall  Bunches  on  the  Top  of  the 
Branches ;  they  are  yellow,  and  thefe  are  generally  fnc- 
cecded  by  2 -flat  Pods  an  Inch,  long,  turned  inward  like 
a  Bird’s  Claw.  This  flowers  in  July  and  ripens  Seeds 
in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  was  font  me  from  the  Pi  fa  Carden  by 
Dr.  Tilli  Profeflor  of  Botany,  who  informed  me  he  had 
received  the  Seeds  from  Africa,  This- approaches  near 
to  the  ift  Sort,  but  the  Stalks  are  much  longer  and 
fmooth  ;  the  Leaves  are  not  1b  long  ;  the  Lobes  are 
larger,,  and  not  more  than- the  Number  to  each  Leaf1; 
the  Pods  are  longer  and  broader,  and  but  little  arched 
at  the  Point.  This  is  annual;  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn  in 
.Spain  and  Italy  ;  this.  . hath  many  fmootb,  branching 
Stalks,  which  rife  near  2  Feet  high,  garnifhed  toward 
their 'Lop  with  trifoliate,  oval  Leaves  fitting  clofe,  hav¬ 
ing  2  fmall  Appendages.  The  lower  Leaves  are  often 
Angle,  and  of  a  grayifh  Colour,  the  middle  Lobe  being 
twice  the  Si /.e  of  the  2  Ade  ones.  The  Flowers  ftand 
on  {lender  Foot  Stalks,  are  yellow,,  and  fucceeded  by  ta¬ 
per  Pods  2  Inches  long,  fhaped  like  a  Bird’s  Claw.  This 
flowers,  and  feeds  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated-  by  fowing  their  Seeds 
in  Spring  upon  a  Bed  of  light  frefh  Earth,  where  they 
are  to  remain  (for  they  feldom  do  well  when  they  are 
tranfplanfed  ;  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be 
carefully  cleared  from  Weeds  ;  and  where  -they  are  too 
clofe,  fome  of  them  ftiould  be  pulled  out,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  remaining  ones  about  10  Inches  afunder.*  In  June 
and  July  thefe  Plants  will  flower,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Auguf.  There  is  no  great  Beauty  in  them,  but,,  for  the 
Variety  of.  their  jointed  Pods,  they  are  preferred  by 
fome  curious  Perfons  in  their  Pleafure  Gardens ;  where, 
if  their  Seeds  are  (own  in.  Patches  in  the  Borders,  each 
Sort  diftinetly  by  itfelf,  and  the  Plants  thinned,  leaving 
only  2  at  each  Patch,  they  w  ill  require  no  Care,  and 
will  add  to  the  Variety,  efpecially  where  the  Snail  and 
Caterpillar  Plants  are  preferved,  whiph  are  very  proper 
to  intermix  with  them.  They  are  all  annuals  and  perifh 
foon  after  the  Seeds  are  iipe. 

OROBUS.  Tourn.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  7  So.  [fop©*  of 
to  eat,  and  B3?,  an  Ox,  q.  d.  an  Herb  with  which 
Oxen  are  fed,  becaufe  the  Antients  u fed  to  fatten  their 
Oxen  with  a  like  Herb}.  Bitter.  Vetch ;  in  French,  Or  obi. 
The  Charaflers  are; 

The  EmpaLement  is  tubulous ,  of  one  Leaf  with  an  oltufe 
Bafe ;  the  Brim  is  oblique  and  indented  in  5  Parts,  the  3 
lower  acute,  the  2  upper  fjorter  and  cbtufe.  The  Flower 
is  of  the  Buttcrfy  Kind ;  the  Standard .  is  Hear trjbc. pea  $ 
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the  two  Wings  are  almofi  as  long  as  the  Standard,  and 
join  together ;  the  Keel  is  bifid,  acute-pointed ,  and  rfing 
upwards ;  the  Borders  are  comprejfed,  and  the  Body  fwol- 
len.  It  hath  io  Stamina,  9  are  jointed  and  one  feparate , 
tbefe  are  rfing  and  terminated  by  roundfij  Summits.  It 
hath  a  cylindrical  comprejfed  Germen,  fupportin  g  a  crooked 
rfing  Style,  crowned  by  a  narrow,  downy  Stigma,  fafien- 
ed  by  the  inner  Edge  in  the  Middle  to  the  Point  of  the  Style. 
Tbs  Germen  becomes  a  long  taper  Pod  ending  in  an  acute 
Point ,  having  one  Cell  containing  feveral  roundijh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  O  ROBUS  foliis  pinnatis  ovatis,fiipulis  femifagittatis 
integcrrhms,  caule  fimplici.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  Bitter  Vetch 
with  oval  winged  Leaves,  entire  Stipulse  halt'  Arrow- 
pointed,  and  a  Tingle  Stalk.  Orobus  fylvaticus  purpureus 
vernus.  C.  B.  P.  Purple,  vernal,  woody  Bitter  Vetch. 

а.  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis  lanceolatis,  fiipulis  femi  fa- 
git  tat  is,  caule  fimplici.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  728.  Bitter  Vetch 
with  Spear-fhaped,  winged  Leaves,  entire  half  Arrow- 
pointed  Stipulae,  and  a  Tingle  Stalk.  This  is  the  Orobus 
fylvaticus  foliis  oblongis  glabris.  Tourn.  lnfi.  R.  H.  393. 
Wood  Bitter  Vetch  with  oblong  fmooth  Leaves. 

3.  Orobus  foliis  pinnattis  oblcngo-ovatis  obtufis,  fiipulis 
femifagittatis  integerrimis,  caule  hirfuto .  Bitter  Vetch 
with  oblong,  oval,  obtufe,  winged  Leaves,  entire  Stipu¬ 
lse  half  Arrow- pointed,  and  a  hairy  Stalk.  Orobus  fylva¬ 
ticus  nofiras.  Rail.  Syn.  Engliflo  Wood  Bitter  Vetch. 

4.  Orobus  caule  ramofo ,  Joins  fexjugis  ova  to  -  oblongis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  366.  Bitter  Vetch  with  a  branching  Stalk, 
and  Leaves  compofed  of  fix  Pair  of  oblong  oval" Lobes. 
This  is  the  Orobus  fylvaticus  foliis  vicia.  C.  B.  P.  352. 
Wood  Bitter  Vetch  with  a  Vetch  Leaf. 

5 .  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis  lineari-lanceolatis  d»curren- 
tibus,  Jlipulis  femifagittatis,  caule  fimplici.  Bitter  Vetch 
with  linear,  Spear-fhaped,  winged  Leaves,  running  along 
the  Stalk,  half  Arrow- fhaped  Stipulse,  and  a  Tingle 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Orobus  angufiifolius  It  aliens,  fore 
vario.  Tourn.  lnfi.  R.  H.  393.  Narrow-leaved  Italian 
Bitter  Vetch  with  a  variable  Flower. 

б.  Oro  bus  caule  ramojc ,  foliis  quadrijugatis  lanceola - 
iis  nervofis.  Bitter  Vetch  with  a  branching  Stalk,  and 
Leaves  compofed  of  four  Pair  of  nervous,  Spear- fhaped 
Lobes.  Orobus  Pyrenaicus,  foliis  nervofis.  Tourn.  393. 
Bitter  Vetch  of  the  Pyrenees  with  nervous  Leaves. 

7.  Orobus  foliis  conjugates  fubfefflibus,  Jlipulis  denta- 
tis.  Hort.  Upfal.  220.  Bitter  Vetch  with  Leaves  placed 
by  CoHples  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  indented  Stipulse. 
This  is  the  Lathyroides  erePta,  folio  ovato  acuminato ,  cee- 
ruleisvicia  floribus  ci? filiquis,  Siberica.  Amman.  Ruth.  151. 
Siberian  upright  Baftard  Lathyrus,  with  an  oval,  acute- 
pointed  Leaf,  blue  Flowers  and  Pods  like  the  Vetch. 

8.  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis  ovato-oblongis,  fiipulis  rotun- 
dato-lunatis  dentatis,  caule  fimplici.  Lin.  Bitter  Vetch 
with  oval,  oblong,  winged  Leaves,  roundifh,  Moon- 
fhaped,  indented  Stipulse,  and  a  fingle  Stalk.  Orobus 
Sibericus  perenne.  Gemel.  Perennial  Siberian  Bitter  Vetch. 

9.  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis  ovatis  acutis,  quatuor-juga - 
iis ,  caule  fmplici.  Tab.  193.  fol.  2.  Bitter  Vetch  with 
oval,  acute-pointed,  winged  Leaves,  having  four  Pair 
of  Lobes  and  a  fingle  Stalk.  This  is  the  Orobus  Vene- 
ticus.  Cluj.  Hifi.  232.  Venetian  Bitter  Vetch. 

10.  Oro r> u s  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  ovatis,  caule  arbo¬ 
rs  fiente.  Bitter  Vetch  with  winged  Leaves,  having  ova] 
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Lobes,  and  a  Tree  like  Stalk.  Orobus  arborefeens,  foliis 
ovatorum  paribus  pluribufque.  Gemel.  Tree  Bit  ter  Vetch 
with  many  Pair  ot  oval  Leaves,  called  Caragana. 

II.  Orobus  Americanus  erePhis,foliorum  pinnis  angtifi- 
tioribus  £f?  fubtus  incanis,  filiquis  glabris.  Houfi.  MJf. 
Upright  American  Bitter  Vetch,  with  very  narrow  Lobes 
to  the  Leaves,  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  having  fmooth 
Pods. 

•i 2.  Orobus  Americanus,  latifolius,  argentcus,  fiore 
purpureo.  Houjl.  MJf.  Broad-leaved  filvery  American 
Bitter  Vetch  with  a  purple  Flower. 

13.  Orobus  Americanus  procumbens  hirfutus,  fiore 
purpureo.  Houfi.  Mff.  Trailing  hairy  American  Bitter 
Vetch  with  a  purple  Flower. 

14.  Orobus  Americanus  procumbens  minimus,  fiore 
crccineo.  Houfi.  MJf.  The  leaf!  trailing  American  Bitter 
Vetch,  having  a  fcarlet  Flower. 

The  ifl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Forefts  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland.  The  Root  of  this  is  perennial, 
compofed  of  many  ftrong  Fibres;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot 
high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed 
of  2  Pair  of  oval,  acute-pointed  Lobes,  and  at  the 
Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalk  is  fituated  a  Stipuln,  (or  final l 
Leaf),  fhaped  like  the  Point  of  an  Arrow  cut  through 
the  Middle.  This  embraces  the  Stalk.  The  Lobes  of 
the  Leaves  are  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and 
near  an  Inch  broad,  ending  in  acute  Points.  The 
Flowers  fland  on  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  about  3  Inches  long,  fuf- 
taining  6  or  7  Flowers  ranged  in  a  Spike,  which  are  of 
the  Butterfly  Kind.  Thefe  are  at  firft  of  a  purple  Colour, 
but  afterward  change  blue  ;  they  appear  early  in  Spring, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  {lender  taper  Pods  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  long,  having  one  Cell,  in  which  are  lodged  4  or  5 
oblong  bitter  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  June.  There  is  a 
Variety  with  pale  Flowers  preferved  in  fome  Cardens. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods  and  fhady 
Places  in  moll:  Parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  perennial 
creeping  Root,  from  which  arife  angular  Stalks,  9  or  10 
Inches  long,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by  one  winged 
Leaf,  compofed  of  four  Pair  of  fmooth,  Spear-fhaped 
Lobes,  and,  at  the  Bafo.  of  each,  is  fituated  a  Stipula 
l;ke  that  of  the  iff  Sort,  and  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks  arife  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  which  are 
about  4  Inches  long,  each  fullaining  2  or  3  purplifh  red 
Flowers,  which  turn  to  a  deep  purple  before  they  fade. 
Thefe  appear  in  April,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  taper 
Pods,  containing  6  or  7  roundifh  Seeds,  which  ripen  the 
Beginning  of  June.  Thefe  are  called  Wood  or  Heath  Peafe. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Cumberland  and  Wales . 
The  Root  is  perennial  and  ligneous,  from  which  arife 
feveral  hairy  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed 
at  each  Joint  with  one  winged  Leaf  compofed  of  10  or 
11  Pair  of  narrow  Lobes  ranged  clofe  together  along  the 
Mid-rib;  at  the  Bafe  of  which  is  fituated  an  acute  Stipu¬ 
la  embracing  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a 
clofe  Spiket  ilanding  on  Foot  Stalks  3  Inches  long,  which 
arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  ;  they  are  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  Colour,  and  fucceeded  by  fhort  fiat  Pods  containing 
2  or  3  Seeds.  It  flowers  the  Beginning  of  fune  j  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  fuly. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  This  hath  a  firong,  ligneous, 
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perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  many  branching  Stalks 
2  Feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by  one  winged 
Leaf,  compofed  of  5  or  6  fmall,  oblong,  oval  Lobes 
ranged  along  the  Mid-rib.  The  Flowers  Hand  on  very 
long  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk  ;  thefe  fuftain  at  their  Top  4,  5  or  6  purple  Flowers, 
which  appear  in  May ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  compreffed 
Pods,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  containing  4  or  5  ob¬ 
long  Seeds,  which  ripen  the  Beginning  of  July.  The 
Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  in  the  Spring. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Bologna,  and  in 
other  Parts  of  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root  com- 
pofed  of  many  thick  flefhy  Tubers.  The  Stalks  are 
cornered,  and  rife  18  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  winged 
Leaves  compofedof  4  Pair  of  linear,  Spear-fhaped  Lobes 
placed  along  the  Mid-rib,  which  is  bordered  by  the  Run¬ 
ning  of  the  Lobes  from  one  to  another  ;  at  the  Bate  of 
each  Leaf  is  fituated  a  Sti pula  fbaped  like  that  of  the  ill, 
and  out  of  this  arifes  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower,  which 
is  4  or  5  Inches  long,  fuflaining  7  or  8  Flowers  ranged 
in  a  Ioofe  Spike.  They  are  variegated  with  purple,  blue 
and  red,  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Pods  con¬ 
taining  2  or  3  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  July. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  Moun¬ 
tains;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  fe- 
veral  fmooth  branching  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  compofed  of  4  Pair  of 
Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  w  hich  have  3  longitudinal  Veins  ; 
at  the  Bale  of  the  Leaves  is  fituated  a  Stipula  embrac¬ 
ing  the  Stalk  as  the  firfl.  The  Flowers  Hand  on  long 
Foot  Stalks,  arifmg  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves ;  to¬ 
ward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  ranged  in  a 
Ioofe  Spike,  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  appearing  in  May , 
and  are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  Pods  about  2  Inches 
long,  containing  3  or  4  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  July. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  3  or  4  branching  Stalks 
about  a  Foot  high.  The  Leaves  Hand  by  Pairs  oppofite 
along  the  Stalks,  to  which  they  fit  clofe,  .having  an  in¬ 
dented  Stipula  at  their  Bafe  ;  they  are  fmooth,  fliff,  and 
of  a  lucid  green.  The  Flowers  grow  in  clofe  Spikes 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which  rife  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  where  are  general¬ 
ly  3  or  4  Spikes  Handing  together.  The  Flowers  are 
of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  they  appear  in  June,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fhort  flatifh  Pods,  containing  2  or  3  Seeds  in 
each,  which  ripen  in  Augujl. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  herbaceous 
Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garniflied  with  winged 
Leaves  compofed  of  4  or  5  Pair  of  oval,  oblong  Lobes, 
having  at  their  Bafe  a  roundifh  Moon-fiiaped  Stipula  em¬ 
bracing  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are 
large  and  of  a  purple  Colour,  appearing  in  April,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fwelling  Pods  near  2  Inches  long, 
containing  4  or  5  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  June . 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ;  this  hath  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Root,  from  which  arife  2  or  3  tingle  Stalks  about 
a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  compofed 
of  4  Pair  of  oval  Lobes,  ending  in  acute  Points;  they 
are  fmooth  and  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  placed  difiant  on 
the  Mid-rib.  The  Flowers  come  out  on  (lender  Foot 
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Stalks,  which  arife  from  theAVings  of  the  Leaves,  4  or 

5  Handing  at  the  Top,  they  are  purple  and  appear  in 
February.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fwelling  Pods  an 
Inch  and  a  Half  long,  each  containing  3  or  4  roundifh 
Seeds,  which  ripen  in  May. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  rifes 
with  a  Tree  like  Stalk  10  or  12  Feet  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  Branches,  covered  with  a  greenifh  Bark,  and 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  6  or  8 
Pair  of  oval,  frnooth  Lobes  ending  in  Points.  The 
Flowers  come  out  in  {lender  Ioofe  Spikes  from  the  Sides 
of  the  Branches ;  they  are  yellow,  of  the  fame  Shape 
of  the  other  Species,  but  hang  downward.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fwelling  Pods,  each 
containing  4  or  5  roundifh  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  July. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  in  1731.  This  rifes  with  a 
very  branching  Stalk  about  3  Feet  high,  which  is  ligne¬ 
ous  ;  the  Branches  are  garniflied  with  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  5  or  6  Pair  of  narrow,  Spear-fhaped  Lobes, 
woolly  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Ioofe 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  of  a  pale  purple 
Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  frnooth  compreffed  Pods 
an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  each  containing  5  or  6  roun¬ 
difh  Seeds. 

The  1 2th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Houjloun  at  La 
Vera  Cruz ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  England. 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  5  or  6  Feet  high,  divid¬ 
ing  into  many  {lender  Branches,  covered  with  a  brown 
woolly  Bark,  and  garniflied  with  foft,  fatteny,  winged 
Leaves ;  thofe  on  the  young  Branches  are  compofed  of 
4  Pair  of  oval,  obtufe  Lobes  of  a  brownifh  green  Co¬ 
lour,  and  hairy  on  their  upper  Side,  but  of  a  filvery, 
filky  Hue  on  their  under.  The  Leaves  on  the  upper 
Branches  are  compofed  of  7  or  8  Pair  of  oblong,  oval 
Lobes,  of  the  fame  Colour  and  Confiflence  as  the  low¬ 
er.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  erefit  Spikes,  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a  deep  purple 
Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long,  woolly,  compreffed 
Pods,  each  containing  4  or  5  Seeds. 

The  13th  Sort  was  alfo  difeovered  at  La  Vera  Cruz , 
and  fent  to  England  in  1730.  This  is  a  low  Plant,  whofe 
Stalks  bend  to  the  Ground,  and  are  feldom  more  than 

6  or  8  Inches  long,  from  which  come  out  a  few  fhort 
Side  Branches  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  4  or  5  Pair  of  fmall,  oblong,  oval,  woolly 
Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  the  upper  Lobes  be¬ 
ing  much  larger  than  the  lower.  The  Flowers  come  out 
in  fmall  bunches  (landing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which 
arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  bright  purple  Colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  com¬ 
preffed  Pods  near  2  Inches  long,  each  having  6  or  7 
roundifh  compreffed  Seeds. 

The  14th  Sort  was  difeovered  growing  naturally  in 
the  fame  Country.  This  hath  a  pretty  thick  ligneous 
Root,  which  fends  out  many  (lender  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  long,  trailing  upon  the  Ground,  garnifhed  wiih 
winged  Leaves  compofed  of  3  or  4  Pair  of  narrow  hoary 
Lobes,  about  half  an  Inch  long.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Side  and  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks,  3  or  4 
Handing  on  a  fhort  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a 
fcarlet  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  taper  Pods, 
each  containing  3  or  4  fmall  roundifh  Seeds. 
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The  nine  Sorts  firff  mentioned,  have  perennial  Roots 
but  annual  Stalks,  which  decay  every  Autumn ;  feveral 
of  thefe  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots ; 
the  beft  Time  for  doing  this  is  in  Autumn,  that  the  Plants 
may  be  well  eltablilhed  before  the  Spring  ;  for  as  feveral 
of  them  begin  to  put  out  their  Stalks  very  early  in  the 
Spring,  fo  if  they  are  then  diffurbed,  it  will  either  pre¬ 
vent  their  flowering,  or  caufe  their  Flowers  to  be  very 
weak.  Mod:  of  thefe  Plants  delight  in  a  fhady  Situation, 
and  love  a  loamy  Soil. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  Seeds,  but  thefe  fhould 
be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  till  Spring,  fome  of  the  Sorts  will  never  grow, 
and  thofe  which  do,  feldom  vegetate  the  fame  Year; 
the  4th  Sort  I  could  never  raife  from  Seeds  fown  in  the 
Spring,  though  I  have  made  the  Trial  in  different  Situ¬ 
ations  many  Times  ;  but  the  Seeds  which  have  Matter¬ 
ed  in  the  Summer,  have  come  up  well  the  following 
Spring,  as  have  alfo  thofe  which  were  fown  in  September. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mull  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  where  too  clofe  together  fhould  be  thinned, 
fo  as  they  may  have  Room  to  grow  till  Autumn,  when 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain.  If  the  Roots  are  flrong,  they 
will  flower  very  well  the  following  Spring,  but  thofe 
which  are  weak  will  not  flower  till  the  2d  Year  ;  there¬ 
fore  fuch  may  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  at  4  or  5 
Inches  Diflance,  where  they  may  grow  one  Year  to  get 
Strength,  and  then  may  be  removed  to  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain.  The  farther  Care  of  them  is  only 
to  dig  the  Ground  between  them  in  Winter,  and  in  Sum¬ 
mer  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  ill,  4th,  5th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  Sorts,  are  or¬ 
namental  Plants ;  and  as  they  are  very  hardy,  requiring 
little  Culture,  and  will  thrive  in  the  Shade,  they  deferve 
a  Place  in  every  good  Garden. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  to  be  a  tall  Shrub,  efpecially  in 
a  cool  Situation  and  moifl  Soil ;  but  if  it  is  planted  in  a 
warm  Situation,  the  Shoots  come  out  with  the  firfl  warm 
Weather  in  February ,  fo  are  frequently  killed  by  the 
Froll  in  March:  The  Plants  are  alfo  difficult  to  tranf- 
plant,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  removed  young,  for  their 
Roots  are  compofed  of  long  tough  Fibres,  which  extend 
to  a  coniiderable  Diilance  all  round  ;  and  when  thefe  are 
cut  or  broken,  it  often  deffroys  the  Plants,  or  fo  much 
weakens  them,  that  they  do  not  recover  in  lefs  than  two 
or  three  Years. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  fhady  Border  in  Autumn  or  Winter,  when 
they  will  fucceed  better  than  if  fown  in  Spring.  They 
fhould  not  be  fown  very  clofe,  to  allow  Room  for  the 
Plants  to  grow  till  the  following  Autumn,  before  which 
Time  it  will  be  impoffible  to  remove  them.  When  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  muff  be  kept- clean  from  Weeds; 
and  in  Autumn,  as  foon  as  their  Leaves  decay,  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  ;  for  when  they  are  tranfplanted  fo  young,  I  find 
they  will  more  certainly  grow,  and  will  foon  over  top 
any  Plants,  which  are  removed  at  a- great  of  Age.  This 
Shrub  fhould  be  planted  in  a  moifl:  Soil  and  fhady  Situ¬ 
ation,  where  it  will  thrive  exceedingly,  and  produco 
Flowers  and  Seeds  annually. 

The  4  laff  mentioned  Sorts  being  Natives  of  warm 
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Countries  are  tender,  fo  muff  be  preferved  in  Stoves, 
otherwife  they  will  not  live  in  England.  Thefe  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  fown  early  in  Spring,  in  fmall  Pots 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  frequently  to  moiffen  the 
Earth,  otherwife  the  Seeds  will  not  grow.  When  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of 
the  Pots,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  feparate  fmall  Pots 
filled  with  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  again  into  the 
Tan  Bed,  obferving  to  lhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root ;  after  which  Time  they  fhould  have  frefh  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  and  muff  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered.  With  this  Management  the  Plants 
will  make  a  great  Progrefs.  When  any  of  them  are 
grown  too  tall  to  remain  in  the  hot  Bed,  they  fhould 
be  taken  out,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove 
where  they  may  have  Room  to  grow,  efpecially  the 
nth  and  rath  Sorts;  but  the  other  two  being  of  "hum¬ 
bler  Growth,  may  be  kept  in  the  hot  Bed  until  Michael - 
mas,  when  the  Nights  begin  to  be  cold  ;  at  which  Time 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  in 
the  Baik  Bed,  where  they  muff  be  treated  as  other  tend¬ 
er  exoticks;  by  which  Method  they  may  be  preferved 
through  the  Winter,  and  the  following  Summer  they 
will  produce  Flowers.  Thefe  Plants  are  perennial,  fo 
if  they  fhould  not  perfect  their  Seeds,  the  Plants  may¬ 
be  maintained  for  feveral  Years. 

ORYZA.  To  urn.  Injl,  Rice;  i  n  French,  Ris . 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Chaff  is  fmall ,  acute-pointed,  having  2  Valves  near¬ 
ly  equal ,  incloftng  a  Jingle  Flower.  The  Petal  has  2  Valves 
hollow ,  compreffed ,  and  Boat-JbapeJ ,  ending  in  a  Beard  or 
Awn.  It  has  a  two-leaved  NeClarium ,  and  6  hairy 
Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petal,  terminated  by  Sum¬ 
mits  whofe  Bafe  are  bifid,  and  a  turbinated  Germen, 
J up-porting  2  reflex cd  hairy  Styles,  crowned  by  feathered 
Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  one  large ,  oblong ,  compreffed 
Seed,  having  2  Channels  on  each.  Side,  -fitting  on  the  Petal 
of  the  Flower. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Oryza.  Matth.  403..  Rice. 

This  Grain  is  cultivated  in  moll  of  the  eaffern  Coun¬ 
tries,  where  it  is  the  chief  Support  of  the  Inhabitants; 
great  Quantities  of  it  are  brought  into  England  and  other 
European  Countries  every  Year,  where  it  is  in  great  E- 
fteem  for  Puddings,  it  is  too  tender  to  be  produced 
in  thefe  northern  Countries,  without  the  Afliffance  of 
artificial  Heat ;  but  from  Seeds  formerly  fent  to  South 
Carolina ,  great  Quantities  have  been  produced,  and  it 
is  found  to  fudeeed  as  well  there  as  in  its  native  Country, 
which  is  a  great  Improvement  to  our  American  Settle¬ 
ments. 

This  Plant  grows  on  moiff  Soils,  where  the  Ground 
can  be  flowed  over  with  Water  after  it  is  come  up  j  fo 
whoever  would  cultivate  it  in  England; for  Curiofity, 
fhould  few  the  Seeds  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants 
are  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  Pots  filled  with 
rich  light  Earth,  and  placed  in.  Pans  of  Water,  .which 
lhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  ;  as  the  Water  waftes; 
it  muff  from  Time  to  Time  be  renewed  again.  In  July 
the  Plants  may  be  fet  abroad  in  a  warm  Siiuation,  ffill 
preferving  the  Water  in  the  Pans,  otherwife  they  will 
not  thrive  j  and  toward  the  latter  End  of  Augufi ,  they 

will 
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will  produce  their  Grain*  which  %v ill  ripen  tolerably 
well,  if  the  Autumn  proves  favourable. 

OSIER.  See  Salix. 

OSMUNDA,  Ofmund  Royal,  or  flowering  Fern. 

This  is  one  of  the  Kinds  of  Fern  which  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  other  Sorts,  by  its  producing  Flowers  on 
the  Top  of  the  Leaves;  whereas  the  others,  for  the 
moll  part,  produce  them  on  the  Back  of  their  Leaves. 

There  is  but  one  Kind  of  this  Plant,  which  grows 
wild  in  England,  but  there  are  feveral  Sorts  of  them 
which  grow  in  America  ;  but  as  they  are  feldom  kept 
in  Gardens,  I  fh all  not  enumerate  their  Species. 

The  common  Sort  grows  on  Bogs  in  feveral  Parts  of 
England ,  therefore  whoever  hath  an  Inclination  to  tranf- 
plant  it  into  Gardens,  fhould  place  it  in  a  moift  fhady 
Situation,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive. 

OSTEOSPERMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  887.  Moni- 
lifera.  Vail/.  Adi.  Par.  1720.  Chryfanthemoides.  Tow  n. 
Adi.  Par.  1705.  Hard  feeded  Chryfanthemum. 

'The  Charadiers  are, 

The  Flower  hath  an  hemifpherical  Empalement,  which 
is  Jingle,  and  cut  into  many  Segments.  The  Flower  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  federal  hermaphrodite  Flowers  in  the  Dijk,  which 
are  tubulous ,  and  cut  at  the  Brim  into  5  Parts.  Thefe  are 
furrounded  by  feveral  female  radiated  Flowers,  each  having 
a  long  narrow  Tongue,  cut  into  3  Parts  at  the  Top.  The 
hermaphrodite  Flowers  have  each  5  fender  fort  Stamina, 
terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits,  with  a  frnall  Germen 
fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obfoleie  Stigma  ; 
thefe  are  barren.  The  female  Flowers  have  each  a  globular 
Germen  fuporting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by  an  indented 
Stigma  ;  the  Germen  becomes  one  fngle  hard  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Osteospf.rmu  m  foliis  oppoftis  palitiatis.  FJort. 
Cliff.  424.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum,  with  palmated 
Leaves  growing  oppofite.  This  is  the  Chryfanthemum 
angulofs  platani  foliis ,  Virginianum.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Virginian 
Corn  Marygold,  with  angular  Plane  Tree  Leaves. 

2.  Osteospermum  foliis  ovalibus  obfolete  ferratis. 
Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  424.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum, 
with  oval  l. eaves,  which  are  flightly  fawed.  This  is  the 
Chryfanthemoides  Afrum  populi  alba  foliis.  Hort.  Elth.  80. 
Tab.  68.  Hard-feeded  African  Chryfanthemum,  with 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  white  Poplar. 

3.  Osteospermum  foliis  lanceolatis  acute  dentatis , 
caule  fruticofo.  Tab.  194.  Fig.  1.  Hard-feeded  Chry¬ 
fanthemum,  with  Spear-ftiaped  Leaves' which  are  acute¬ 
ly  indented,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 

4.  Osteospermum  /pints  ramefs.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff. 
424.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum,  with  branching 
Spines.  This  is  the  Chryfanthemoides  ofeofpermum  Af- 
ricanum  odoratum,  fpinofum  £s’  vifeofum.  Hort.  Atnf.  2. 
p.  85.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum  of  Africa,  which 
is  prickly,  vifeous,  and  fweet.  ‘  ' 

5.  Osteospermum  foliis  lanceolatis  imbricatis  fejfli- 
bus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  179.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthe¬ 
mum  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
and  lying  over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  a  Fifh.  This 
is  the  Monilifera  polygon's  foliis.  Vaill.  Ad 1.  Par.  1720. 
Monilifera  with  Knot  Grals  Leaves. 

The  ill  Sort  is  a  Native  of  America,  growing  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  New  England,  in  low  moift  Ground.  It  dies 
to  the  Root  every  Autumn,  and  rifes  again  the  following 
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Spring  ;  when  growing  on  a  moift  rich  Soil,  the  Shoots 
will  rife  5  or  6  Feet  high  garnifhed  with  very  large,  an¬ 
gular,  divided  Leaves,  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite,  which 
are  ftiaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Plane  Tree.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Shoots, 
which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Sun  Flower,  but 
frnall,  fo  do  not  make  much  Appearance.  This  Sort 
never  produces  any  Seeds  in  England ,  fo  can  only  be 
propagated  by  parting  the  Roots,  but  this  fhould  not  be 
done  oftener  than  every  3d  or  4th  Year.  The  beft  Sea- 
fon  for  this,  and  for  tranfplanting  the  Roots  is  in  Qdlo- 
ber,  foon  after  the  Shoots  decay.  Thefe  Roots  fhould 
be  planted  in  light  rich  Earth,  and  fhould  have  a  moift 
Situation,  where  they  will  thrive  extremely  well ;  but 
in  dry  Ground,  if  they  are  not  duly  watered  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther,  they  will  make  no  Progiefs,  and  frequently  decay 
in  hot  Weather.  -It  will  endure  the  Winter’s  Cold  very 
well  in  the  open  Air. 

If  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  procured  from  America , 
they  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  rich  Earth,  and  in  dry 
Weather  fhould  be  watered.  Thefe  Seeds  generally 
remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year,  before  the  Plants 
appear.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
treated  as  hath  been  direfled  for  the  old  Plants. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  lias  been  feveral  Years  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Englifb 
Gardens.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  7  or  8  Feet 
high,  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray  Bark,  and  divides  in¬ 
to  feveral  Branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  which 
are  unequally  indented  on  their  Edges ;  they  are  pla¬ 
ced  alternately,  and  are  of  a  thick  Confiftence,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  hoary  Down,  which  goes  off  from  the 
older  Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Clufters 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  6  or  8  coming  out  toge¬ 
ther,  upon  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long;  thefe 
are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Ragwort.  The 
Border  or  Rays  are  compofed  of  about  10  half  Florets, 
which  fpread  open  ;  the  Difk  or  Middle  is  compofed  of 
tubulous  Florets,  which  are  cut  into  5  Parts  at  the  Brim  ; 
thefe  are  barren,  but  the  half  Florets  round  the  Border, 
have  one  hard  Seed,  fucceeding  each  of  them.  This 
Plant  flowers  but  feldom  here  ;  the  time  of  its  flower¬ 
ing  is  in  July  or  Auguf. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  like  the  2d,  but  the  Leaves  are 
more  pointed,  of  a  green  Colour,  and  acutely  fawed 
on  the  Edges;  the  foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  bor¬ 
dered,  and  the  Leaves  deeply  veined.  T  his  produces 
Tufts  of  yellow  Flowers  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Shoots 
from  Spring  to  Autumn,  and  often  ripens  Seeds. 

The  4th  Sort  is  a  low  fhrubby  Plant,  which  feldom 
rifes  above  3  Feet  high,  and  divides  into  many  Branch¬ 
es  ;  the  Ends  of  the  Shoots  are  befet  with  green  branch¬ 
ing  Spines  ;  the  Leaves  are  very  clammy,  efpecially  in 
warm  Weather  ;  thefe  are  long  and  narrow,  and  fet  on 
without  any  Order.  The  Flowers  are  produced  fingly 
at  the  Ends  of  the  Shoots,  which  are  yellow,  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  and  Auguf. 

Thefe  3  Sorts  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air 
in  England,  fo  are  placed  in  the  Green-houfe  in  Odiober , 
and  may  be  treated  as  Myrtles,  and  other  hardy  Green- 
houfe  Plants,  which  require  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  mild 
Weather  ;  and  in  the  Beginning  of  May  the  Plants  may 
be  removed  into  the  open  Air,  and  placed  in  a  flicker-  - 
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ed  Situation  during  the'  Summer  Sea  Ton.  The  fecond 
and  third  Sorts  mull  have  Plenty  of  Water,  being  very 
thirfty  Plants,  but  ihe  fourtli  Sort  muff  have  it  given  but 
moderately,  efpecially  in  Winter. 

Theft  Plants  are  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  may 
be  planted  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  on  a  Bed  of 
light  Earth,  and  Ihould  be  watered  and  (hack'd  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  which  will  be  in  5  or. 6  Weeks,  when 
they  mull;  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  Pots;  for  if 
they  are  differed  to  Hand  long,  they  will  make  fhong  vigo¬ 
rous  Shoots,  and  will  be  difficult  to  tranfplant  afterward, 
efpecially  the  2d  and  3d  Sorts;  but  there  is  not  fo  much 
Danger  of  the  4th,  which  is  not  fo  vigorous,  nor  fo  eafy  in 
taking  Root  as  the  other.  During  the  Summer  Seafon  the 
Potsfhould  be  frequently  removed,  to  prevent  the  Plants 
from  rooting  through  the  Holes  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Pots, 
into  the  Ground,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  when 
they  continue  long  undilfurbed,  and  then  they  fhoot  very 
luxuriantly  ;  but  on  their  being  removed,  thefe  Shoots, 
and  fometimes  the  whole  Plant,  will  decay. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  about  4  Feet  high, 
which  divides  into  many  fmall  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
fmall  oblong  Leaves  which  fit  clofe  to  them,  and  in 
fome  of  the  upper  Branches  they  lie  over  each  other 
like  the  Scales  of  Fifh.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  Handing  fingly  upon  Foot  Stalks 
about  an  Inch  long;  the  half  Florets  which  compofe  the 
Border  or  Rays,  are  acute  pointed  and  fpread  open,  the 
Difk  is  compofed  of  Florets  which  are  barren.  This 
Sort  is  propagated  by  Cuttings,  as  the  other  Sorts,  and 
muff  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way. 

OSYRIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  978.  Cafta.  Tourn.  Inf. 
R.  H-  664.  Tab.  488.  Poets  Cafia. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants  ;  the  Empale- 
merit  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  which  is  divided  into 
three  acute  Segments .  The  Flower  hath  no  Petals ,  but 
tbofe  on  the  male  Plants  have  three  fort  Stamina ;  the 
female  have  a  Germen ,  which  afterward  changes  to  a  glo¬ 
bular  Berry ,  having  a  fingle  Seed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

OsYRis  frutefcens  baccifera.  C.  B.  P.  Shrubby  Ber- 
rv-bearing  Poets  Cafia ;  and  by  fome,  Red-berried 
fhrubby  Cafia. 

This  is  a  low  Shrub,  feldom  riling  above  2  Feet  high, 
having  ligneous  Branches,  garnifhed  with  long-  narrow 
Leaves,  of  a  bright  Colour.  The  Flowers  appear  in 
June,  and  are  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  fucceeded  by  Ber¬ 
ries,  which  at  firff  are  green,  and  afterward  turn  to  a 
bright  red,  like  thofe  of  Afparagus. 

This  Plant  grows  wild  in  the  South  of  France,  in 
Spain,  and  fome  Parts  of  Italy,  by  the  Side  of  Roads, 
aifo  between  the  Rocks,  but  is  with  great  Difficulty  trans¬ 
planted  into  Gardens ;  nor  does  it  thrive  after  being  re¬ 
moved  ;  fo  the  only  Method  to  obtain  it  is,  to  fow  the 
Berries  where  they  are  to  remain.  Thefe  Berries  com¬ 
monly  remain  a  Y ear  in  the  Ground  before  the  Plants  ap¬ 
pear,  and  fometimes  they  will  lie  2  or  3  Years,  fo  that 
the  Ground  fhould  not  be  difturbed  under  3  Years, 
if  the  Plants  do  not  come  up  fooner.  Thefe  Seeds  rauft 
be  procured  from  the  Places  where  the  Plants  naturally 
grow,  for  thole  which  have  been  brought  into  Gardens 
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never  produce  any,  and  it  is  with  great  Difficulty  they 

are  preferred  alive. 

OTHONNA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  888.  Doria.  Raii. 
Meth.  Plant.  33.  Jacob##.  Tourn.  Inf.  Ragwort. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  radiated  Flower  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
Florets  which  form  the  Dif,  and  female  half  Florets  which 
form  the  Rays  or  Bordet ;  thefe  are  included  in  one  common 
fingle  Fmpalemerit  of  on.e  Leaf,  cut  into  8  or  10  Segments. 
The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  tnbulous ,  indented  at  the 
Top  in  5  Parts  ;  the  female  half  Florets  are  f  retched  out 
like  a  Tongue,  and  the  Point  has  3  Indentures  refexed. 
The  hermaphrodite  Florets  have  fort  hairy  Stamina,  ter¬ 
minated  by  cylindrical  Summits,  and  an  oblong  Germen  / up- 
porting  a  Jlender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  The 
female  half  Florets  have  oblong  Germen  with  a  fender 
Style ,  crowned  by  a  large  bifid  refexed  Stigma.  The 
hermaphrodite  Florets  are  feldom  fruitful,  but  the  female 
half  Florets  have  an  oblong  Seed ,  which  is  fometimes  na¬ 
ked,  and  at  others  crowned  with  Down ;  thefe  fit  in  the 
permanent  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Othonna  foliis pinnatifidis  tomentofs ,  laciniisfinu- 
atis,  caule  fruticofo.  Hort.  Upfal.  273.  Othonna  with 
woolly  Wing-pointed  Leaves,  linuated  Jags,  and  a 
fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Jacobeea  maritima.  C.  B.  P. 
13 1.  Sea  Ragwort. 

2.  Othonna  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  pinnato-fnuatis , 
fuperne  viridi-nigricantibus ,  inferne  tomentofs ,  caule  fru¬ 
ticofo.  Othonna  with  oblong,  oval.  Wing,  finuated 
Leaves  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  woolly 
on  their  under,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Jaco¬ 
beea  maritima  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Broad  leaved  Sea  Rag¬ 
wort. 

3.  Othonna  foliis  renijormibus  fuborbiculatis  denticu- 
latis  petiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  9 24.  Othonna  with  Kidney- 
fhaped,  orbicular,  indented  Leaves,  having  Foot  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Jacobeea  Africana  heder <e  terrefiris  folio  re¬ 
pens.  H.  Arnjl.  2.  p.  145.  Creeping  African  Rag-wort, 
with  a  Groundivy  Leaf. 

4.  Othonna  foliis  inf  mis  lanceolatis  integerrimis, fu- 
perioribus  finuato-dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  419.  Othonna  with 
Spear- fhaped  lower  Leaves  which  are  entire,  and  the 
upper  ones  indented  in  Sinufes.  This  is  the  Jacobeea 
Africana  frutefcens  coronopi  folio.  Hort.  Am  ft.  2.  p.  139. 
Shrubby  African  Ragwort,  with  a  Hartfhorn  Leaf. 

5.  Othonna  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
419.  Othonna  with  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Jacobeea  Africana  frutefcens,  craffts  iff  fucculentis 
foliis.  Hort.  fimfl .  2.  p.  147.  Shrubby  African  Rag¬ 
wort,  with  thick  fucculent  Leaves. 

6.  Othonna  foliis  cuneiformibus  integerrimis  feffili - 
bus,  caule  fruticofo  procumbente,  pedunculis  longifftmis. 
Othonna  with  entire  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves  fitting  clofe, 
a  fhrubby  trailing  Stalk,  and  very  long  Foot  Stalks  to  the 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Calthoides  Africana,  glafli  folio. 
Jnjf.  African  Baftard  Marygold,  with  a  Woad  Leaf. 

7.  Othonna  foliis  pinnatifidis ,  laciniis  linear ibus 
parallelis.  Hort.  Cliff.  419.  Othonna  with  Wing-pointed 
Leaves,  whofe  Segments  are  narrow  and  parrallel.  Ja¬ 
cobeea  Africana  frutefcens,  foliis  abfnthii  umbelliferi  in- 
canis.  Hort.  Amfi,  Shrubby  African  Ragwort,  with 
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hoary  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  umbelliferous  Worm¬ 
wood. 

8.  Ot  honn h  foliis  rnultifido-pinnatis  linearibtis.  Flor. 
Leyd.  Prod.  380.  Othonna  with  very  narrow  Leaves, 
ending  in  many  winged  Points.  This  is  the  Jacobrea 
Africatia  frutefeens,  Joltis  abrotani  f.  crithmi  major  Lf 
minor.  Volk.  Norim.  225.  Shrubby  African  Ragwort, 
with  a  Southernwood  or  Samphire  Leaf. 

9.  Othonna  foliis  ovato-cuneiformibus  dentati  .  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  926.  Othonna  with  oval,  Wedge-fhaped,  in¬ 
dented  Leaves.  This  is  the  Soli  dago  foliis  oblotigis  denta- 
tis  glabris,  floribus  magnis  umbellatis.  Burm.  Afr.  164. 
Tab.  59.  Woundwort  with  oblong,  indented,  fmooth 
Leaves,  and  large  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels. 

10.  Othonna  foliis  ova  to  -lanceolatis  denticnlatis  fub- 
tus  tomentofis ,  floribus  corymbofis.  Othonna  with  oval, 
Spear-fhaped,  indented  Leaves,  which  are  woolly  on 
their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus. 
This  is  the  Dor'ta  Americana ,  foliis  ferratis  LA  fubtus  in- 
canis.  Houjl.  Mjf.  American  Doria  with  fawed  Leaves, 
which  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  fome 
of  which  grow  naturally  in  England ,  and  being  trouble- 
fome  Weeds,  are  not  admitted  into  Gardens,  fo  I  have 
not  enumerated  them  here. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  common  Sea  Ragwort,  which  has 
been  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  near  the  Sea  in  fome 
Parts  of  England ;  but  I  have  never  yet  met  with  it  wild  in 
any  Part  where  I  have  been,  nor  have  I  heard  that  any 
other  Perfon  has  feen  it  growing  naturally  here.  It 
grows  in  great  Plenty  on  the  Sea  Coaft  in  France  and 
Italy ;  this  fends  out  many  fhrubby  Stalks,  which  rife 
from  2  to  3  Feet  high;  they  are  hoary,  and  garnifhed 
with  woolly  Leaves  6  or  8  Inches  long,  jagged  to  the 
Mid-rib  in  5  or  6  Parts ;  the  Jaggs  are  oppofite,  nar- 
roweft  at  their  Bafe,  and  at  their  Points  are  divided  into 
3  or  4  obtufe  Segments;  the  Stalks  have  a  few  Leaves 
toward  the  Bottom  of  the  fame  Shape,  and  are 
terminated  with  yellow  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corym¬ 
bus  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  downy  Seeds,  which  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

The  Seeds  of  the  2d  Sort  I  received  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean ,  where  it  grows  naturally.  This  hath  fhrub- 
by  Stalks,  which  rife  3  or  4  Feet  high,  covered  with 
a  hoary  Down,  and  garnifhed  with  Leaves  from  2  to  3 
Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  handing  on 
very  long  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  regularly  finuated  on 
their  Edges,  in  Form  of  winged  Leaves;  the  under 
Side  of  the  Leaves  are  hoary,  but  their  upper  Side  are 
of  a  blackifh  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  grow  in  fmall 
Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  deep 
yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  downy  Seeds  like 
the  1  ft.  This  is  a  very  different  Plant  from  the  ift, 
and  always  retains  its  Difference  from  Seeds.  There 
are  2  Varieties  of  the  ift  Sort,  mentioned  by  Tourne- 
fort,  which  he  found  growing  naturally  in  the  Levant ; 
but  thefe  I  have  frequently  propagated  by  Seeds, 
and  have  always  found  them  vary ;  fometimes  the 
Leaves  became  green  on  both  Sides,  and  at  others  only 
on  their  upper  Side  ;  fo  that  thefe  are  not  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  noticed. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Holland 


in  1697,  where  the  Plants  were  raifed,  and  have  ftnee 
been  communicated  to  moft  of  the  curious  Gardens  in 
Europe.  This  hath  a  Root  compofed  of  many  fmall 
Fibres ;  the  Stalks  are  round,  branching,  and  weak  ; 
they  are  herbaceous,  hairy,  and  trail  on  the  Ground  if 
not  fupporied.  Thefe  grow  5  or  6  Feet  long,  dividing 
into  a  great  Number  of  Branches,  garnifhed  with  round- 
ilh  indented  Leaves,  not  unlike  Ground-Ivy,  hol'owed 
at  their  Bafe;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of 
the  Stalks  in  loofe  Umbels;  they  are  radiated;  the 
Rays  are  yellow  like  thofe  of  common  Ragwort  ;  the 
Diik  is  compofed  of  Hermaphrodite  Flowers  of  a  dark 
Colour;  the  Seeds  have  a  Down  on  their  Top. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  /Ethiopia.  This 
rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  Stalk  4 or  5  Feet  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  Branches  garnifhed  with  grayifti  Leaves  placed 
without  Order,  thofe  on  their  lower  Part  being  narrow 
and  entire,  but  the  others  are  indented  on  the  Edges  af¬ 
ter  the  Manner  of  Hartihorn.  The  Flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  in  loofe  Umbels  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they 
are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  downy  Seeds. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope . 
This  rifes  with  a  round  herbaceous  Stalk,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  ligneous,  dividing  into  many  Branches, 
from  3  to  four  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  thick,  fuccu- 
lent,  grayifh  Leaves,  placed  without  Order;  thefe  are 
narrow  at  their  Bafe,  and  broad  toward  their  Points,  en¬ 
tire,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  on  branching  Foot  Stalks  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  each  Flower  (landing  upon  one  of  the  Foot 
Stalks ;  they  have  broad  yellow  Rays,  with  a  large  Dilk 
in  the  Middle,  and  are  fucceeded  by  downy  Seeds. 

The  6th  Sort  was  dilcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Shaw , 
near  Tunis  in  Africa ,  from  whence  he  brought  the 
Seeds.  This  lends  out  many  ligneous  Stalks  from  the 
Root,  which  fpread  out  on  every  Side,  declining  to¬ 
ward  the  Ground,  and  are  garnifhed  with  grayifti  Leaves, 
which  are  narrow  at  their  Bale,  enlarging  upward,  and 
are  bioad  at  their  Points,  where  they  are  rounded; 
thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
upon  long,  thick,  fucculent  hoot  Stalks  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches ;  they  are  yellow  ;  the  Rays  are  ftiarp-poinled, 
and  not  much  longer  than  the  Empalement ;  the  Diik 
is  large,  and  the  Florets  are  as  long  as  the  Lmpalement; 
the  Seeds  are  crowned  with  a  long  Down. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  (he  Caps  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Holland, 
and  the  Plants  were  raifed  in  the  Amfterdam  Garden  in 
1699.  This  rifes  with  a  flirubby  Stalk  about  the  Fhick- 
nefs  of  a  Man’s  Finger,  2  Feet  high,  which  divide  into.' 
many  Branches;  thefe  are  covered  with  a  hoary  Down, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  hoary  Leaves  about  3  Inches 
long  and  one  .  broad,  cut  into  many  narrow  Segments 
almoft  to  the  Mid-rib  ;  thefe  Segments  are  equal,  paral¬ 
lel,  and  are  indented  at  their  Ends  into  2  or  3  1  oints. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  on  long  Foot  Stalks  which 
arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  toward  the  End 
of  the  Branches  they  have  large  yellow  Rays  or  Boi- 
ders,  with  a  Diik  of  Florets,  and  are  preceded  by  ob¬ 
long  purple  Seeds  crowned  with  Down. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Hills  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  and  was  raifed  from  Seed  in  the 
Amflerdcnn  Garden.  This  hath  a  low,  flirubby,  branch¬ 
ing 
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irig  Stalk;  the  Leaves  are  thick  like  thofe  of  Samphire , 
and  are  cut  into  many  narrow  Segments.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches;  they  are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  the  other 
Species  ot  this  Genus,  and  are  fucceeded  by  brown  Seeds 
ciowned  with  foft  Down. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  hath  a  thick  fhrubby  Stalk,  dividing  into 
feveral  Branches,  which  rife  5  or  6  Feet  high  ;  the 
Leaves  come  out  in  Clutters  from  one  Point,  fpread  on 
every  Side  ;  they  are  fmooth,  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  en¬ 
larging  gradually  to  their  Points,  which  are  rounded  ; 
their  Edges  aie  acutely  indented  like  thofe  of  th c  Holly. 
From  the  Center  of  the  Leaves  arife  the  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Flowers,  which  are  5  or  6  Inches  long,  branching 
out  into  feveral  fmaller,  each  fuftaining  one  yellow  radia¬ 
ted  Flower,  fhaped  like  the  former;  thefe  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  {lender  Seeds  crowned  with  Down. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun  fent  the  Seeds  to  England. 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  7  or  8  Feet  high,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  hoary  Down,  and  garnifhed  with  oval, 
Ipear-fhaped  Leaves,  4  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  broad  at  their  Bafe  gradually  IdTening  to  their 
Points ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  dark  green  on  their 
upper  Side,  but  very  white  and  woolly  on  their  under, 
{landing  alternately  on  fhort  woolly  Foot  Stalks.  The 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  naked,  and  at  the  Top 
divides  into  5  or  6  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  a  round- 
iih  Bunch  ol  yellow  radiated  Flowers,  which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  {lender  Seeds  crowned  with  Down. 

The  1  ft  Sort  was  formerly  preferved  in  Green -houfes, 
and  was  fuppofed  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  the  open 
Air  ;  but  later  Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  Cold 
will  not  deftroy  it,  provided  it  is  planted  on  a  lean  dry 
Soil ;  but  in  rich  moift  Grbund,  thefe  Plants  grow 
too  vigorous  in  Summer,  fo  tl  eir  Branches  being  replete 
with  Moifture,  they  are  fometimes  killed  in  fevere 
Winters.  This  is  eafily  propagated  by  Slips  or  Cuttings 
during  any  ot  the  Summer  Months.  Thefe  may  be 
planted  in  a  fhady  Border,  and  now  and  then  refrefhed 
with  Water-;  in  about  6  Weeks  or  2  Months  thev  will 
have  good  Roots  :  Then  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to 
the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  fhading  them 
from  the  Sun,  and  fupplying  them  with  Water  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no 
other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  This 
Sort  dowers  mod  Part  of  Summer,  but  they  have  lit¬ 
tle  Beauty  ;  the  Plants  are  preferved  more  for  the  Va¬ 
riety  of  their  hoary  divided  Leaves. 

The  2d  Sort  is  not  quite  fo  hardy  ;  if  planted  in  a 
warm  Situation,  and  on  a  dry  Soil,  it  will  live  abroad 
through  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well,  but  in  fevere 
Frofts  they  are  fometimes  killed.  This  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Slips  or  Cuttings,  as  the  firft. 

I  he  3d  Sort  is  tco  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air 
through  the  Winter,  but  may  be  preferved,  with  a  little 
Protection,  in  hard  Froft,  and  requires  as  much  free 
Air  as  poftible  in  mild  Weather  ;  fo  if  fheltered  under 
&  frame  in  Winter,  it  will  thrive  better  than  in  a 
Green-houfe.  It  is  eafily  propagated  byCuttings,  as  the  ift. 

The  3d,  4th,  5  th,  7  th,  8th,  and  9th  Sorts  are  pre¬ 
ferved  in  Green-houfes  through  the  Winter,  but  require 
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no  artificial  Warmth ;  if  thefe  are  protected  from  Froft 
it  is  fufficient ;  and  in  mild  Weather  they  mutt  have  a 
large  Share  of  free  Air.  In  Summer  they  muft  be  pla¬ 
ced  abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  among  other  hardy 
exotic  Plants,  where  they  will  add  to  the  Variety,  and 
flower  great  Part  of  the  Summer.  They  may  be  all  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cuttings  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months, 
planted  on  an  old  hot  Bed,  and  covered  with  GlaflTes, 
fhading  them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day. 
When  thefe  have  taken  Root,  they  fhould  be  planted  each 
into  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  foft  loamy  Earth,  placing 
them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  Situation 
till  Autumn,  treating  them  in  the  fame  Way,  as  the 
old  Plants. 

The  6th  Sort  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  if  planted 
in  a  warm  Situation  and  a  dry  Soil.  Some  of  thefe  Plants 
have  endured  the  open  Air  for  more  than  20  Years  in 
the  Chelfea  Garden,  without  Protection.  This  is  eafily 
propagated  by  Cuttings,  the  fame  Way  as  the  former. 

The  loth  Sort  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
Winter  in  England  without  artificial  Warmth,  therefore 
the  Plants  fhould  be  placed  in  a  Stove  kept  to  a  mode¬ 
rate  Temperature  of  Warmth,  for  the  Plants  are  apt  to 
draw  up  weak  when  they  are  in  too  great  Heat;  thefe 
require  to  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  in  Winter, 
but  it  muft  not  be  given  in  too  great  Quantity  during 
that  Seafon.  The  latter  End  of  June  the  Plants  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  open  Air,  placing  them  in  a  warm 
fheltered  Situation  ;  and  in  warm  dry  Weather  they  will 
require  a  greater  Quantity  of  Water.  This  Sort  will 
grow  by  Cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  on  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed  the  Beginning  of  July ,  and  fhaded  till  they 
have  taken  Root ;  then  they  may  be  each  planted  in  a 
fmall  Pot,  filled  with  loamy  Earth,  placing  them  un¬ 
der  a  Frame  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which 
they  muft  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  Air,  and 
treated  as  the  old  Plants. 

OXALIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  515.  Oxys.  Tourn.  Itijl. 
R.  H.  88.  Tab.  19.  Wood  Sorrel. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  ffort,  permanent ,  and 
cut  into  5  acute  Parts.  The  Flower  is  of  one  Petal ,  cut 
into  5  obtufe  indented  Segments  altnojl  to  the  Bottom  ;  it  bath 
1  o  ere  ft  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  roundifh  furrowed 
Summits ,  and  a  Germen  with  5  Angles ,  fuppo>  ting  5  flen- 
der  Styles  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  be¬ 
comes  a  5  cornered  Capfule  with  5  Cells,  which  open  longi¬ 
tudinally  at  the  Angles ,  containing  roundifh  Seeds,  which 
are  thrown  out  with  an  Elaficity  on  the  Touch  when  ripe. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ox  A  lis  fcapo  unifloroyfoliis  ternatis,  radicefqua- 
mofo-articulata  Hort.  Cliff'.  175.  Wood  Sorrel  with  one 
Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  a  fcaly- 
jointed  Root.  This  is  the  Oxys  fore  albo.  Tourn.  Inf.  88. 
Wood  Sorrel  with  a  white  Flower. 

2.  Oxalis  caule  ramofo  diffufo,  pedunculis  umbelliferis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  175.  Wood  Sorrel  with  a  branching  diffufed 
Stalk,  and  umbellated  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Oxys 
luteo.  J.  B.  Yellow  Wood  Sorrel. 

3.  Oxalis  caule  ramofo  ereftoy  pedunculis  umbelliferis. 
Flor.  Virg .  161.  Wood  Sorrel  with  a  branching,  upright 
Stalk,  and  umbellated  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Oxys 
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lutea,  Americana,  ereflior.  Tourn.  Iv.Jl.  R.  H.  88.  Up¬ 
right  yellow  American  Wood  Scrrel. 

4.  Oxalis  pedunculis  unifloris ,  caule  dichotomo.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  443.  Wood  Sorrel  with  one  Flower  on  a  Foot 
Stalk,  and  Stalks  divided  by  Pairs.  This  is  the  Oxys 
bulbofa  Adtbicpica  m  nor,  folio  cordato,  flore  ex  albido 
pur pur aj cent e.  Tourn.  Infl.  89.  Smaller  bulbous  /Ethio¬ 
pian  Wood  Sorrel,  with  a  Heart-  fhaped  Leaf,  and  a 
purplifh  white  Flower. 

5.  Oxalis  / 'capo  unifloro,  foliis  ternatis ,  radice  bulbo¬ 
fa.  Hort.  Cliff,  j 7 5.  Wood  Sorrel  with  a  Foot  Stalk 
i'upporting  one  Flower,  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  a  bulbous, 
Root.  This  is  the  Oxys  bulbofa  Africana ,  rotund; folia . 
caulibus  &  floribus  purpureis  amplis.  Hort.  Amjl.  1.  p 
41.  Tab.  2i.  African  bulbous  Wood  Sorrel,  having  a 
round  Leaf,  large  purple  Stalks  and  Flowers. 

6.  Oxalis  fcapo  umbellifero,  foliis  ternatis  bipart  it  is. 
Lin .  Sp.  Plant.  434.  Wood  Sorrel  with  an  umbelliferous 
Stalk,  and  trifoliate  Leaves  divided  in  two  Parts.  This 
is  the  Oxalis  bulbofcl  pentapbylla  &  hexaphylla,  floribus 
magnis  luteis  &  copiofts.  Burnt.  Afr.  80.  Tab.  29.  Bul¬ 
bous  Wood  Sorrel  with  five  or  fix  Leaves,  and  large 
yellow  Flowers  in  Abundance. 

7.  Oxalis  caule  eredlofrutico fo,  foliis  ternatis,  impari 
maximo.  Wood  Sorrel  with  an  upright  llirubby  Stalk, 
and  trifoliate  Leaves,  the  middle  one  being  very  large. 
This  is  the  Oxys  lutea  frutefcens,  trijolii  bituminofi  facie. 
Plum.  Cat.  2.  Yellow,  fhrubby  Wood  Sorrel  with  the 
Appearance  of  bituminous  Trefoil. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  fhady  Woods, 
and  clofe  to  Hedges  in  England,  fo  is  feldom  admit¬ 
ted  into  Gardens;  though  whoever  is  fond  of  acid 
Herbs  in  Sallads,  can  fcarce  find  a  more  grateful  Acid 
in  any  other  Plant.  The  Roots  are  compofed  of  many 
fcaly  Joints,  which  propagate  in  great  Plenty.  The 
Leaves  arife  immediately  from  the  Roots  on  fingle  long 
Foot  Stalks,  are  compofed  of  3  Heart-fhaped  Lobes, 
which  meet  in  a  Center  where  they  join  the  Foot  Stalk, 
and  are  of.  a  pale  green  and  hairy;  between  thefe 
come  out  the  Flowers  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks, 
each  fudaining  one  large  white  Flower  of  the  open 
Bell  Shape.  Thefe  appear  in  April  and  May.  and  are 
fucceeded  by  five-cornered  oblong  Seed  Veffeis,  hav¬ 
ing  5  Cells  inclofing  fmall  brownifh  Seeds ;  when  thefe’ 
are  ripe,  the  Seed  Veffeis  buriL  open  on  the  lead 
Touch,  and  cad:  out  the  Seeds  to  a  confiderabie  Dis¬ 
tance.  This  is  the  Sort  direded  for  medicinal  Ufe  in 
the  Difpenfaries,  but  thofe  People,  who  fupply  the  Mar¬ 
ket  with  Herbs,,  generally  bring, the  3d  Sort,  which  is 
now  become  common  in  the  Gardens ;  but  this  hath  ve¬ 
ry  little  acid,  fo  is  unfit  for  the  Purpofe  ;  but  as  it  rifes 
with  an  upright  branching  Stalk,  fo  it  is  foon  gathered 
and  tied  up  in  Bunches  ;  whereas  the  Leaves  of  the  1  ft 
grow  fingly  from  the  Root,  and  require  more  Time 
in  gathering.  There  is  a  Vaiiety  of  the  id  Sort  with  a 
purplifh  Flower,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  North 
of  England ,  but,  as  it  does  not  differ  in  any  other  Re- 
fpe£t,  I  have  not  enumerated  it. 

The  2d  Sort  is  an  annual,  which  grows  naturally  in 
Woods  and  fhady  Places  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  The 
Root  of  this  is  long,  (lender,  and  fibrous  ;  the  Stalks  trail 
on  the  Ground,  fpreading  out  8  or  9  Inches  wide  on 
eytry  Side,  dividing  into  fmall  Branches;  the  Leaves 
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dand  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  compofed 
of  3  Heart-fhaped  Lobes,  which  have  deeper  Indentures 
at  their  Points,  than  thofe  of  the  id  Sort.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  yellow,  growing  in  Form  of  an  Umbel  upon 
long  fiender  Foot  Stalks,  arifmg  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches.  Thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Seed  Veffeis  near  an  Inch  long,  which  open 
with  Eladicity.  and  cad  out  the  Seeds. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  other 
Parts  of  North  America,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were 
formerly  brought  to  Europe',  but  where-ever  this  Plant 
has  been  once  introduced  and  differed  to  ripen  Seeds, 
it  has  become  a  common  Weed.  This  is  an  annual  Plant, 
iifing  with  a  branching,  herbaceous  Stalk  8  or  9  Inches 
high;  the  Leaves  darid  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  2d  Sort.  The  Flowers  are  yellow, 
danding,  in  a  Sort  of  Umbel,  on  long,  fiender, ■  eredt 
Foot  Stalks;  the  Seed  Veffeis  and  Seeds  are  like  thofe  of. 
the  2d  Sort. 

Thefe  3  Sorts  require  no  particular  Culture  ;  if  the 
Roots  of  the  id  Sort  are  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  in  a 
fhady  moid  Border,  they  will  thrive  and  multiply  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  and,  if  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  will  require 
no  other  Care.  If  the  Seeds  of  the  other  two  Sorts  are 
(own  in  an  open  Border,  or  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  rife  freely,  and  require  no  Care. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  a  roundifii  bulbous  Root,  from 
which  come  out  fiender  Staiks  abojit  6  Inches  high,  which 
divide  into  Branches  by  Pairs,  and  frormthe  Divifions 
come  out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  ;  thefe  are  long, 
fiender,  and  fuftain  a  trifoliate  Leaf  compofed  of  3 
fmall  roundifh,  Heart-fhaped  Lobes.  The  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Flowers  are  long*  fiender,  and  arife  from  the 
Divifion  of  the  Stalks,  each  fufiaining  one  purplifh 
Flower  about  the  fame  Size  and  Shape  as  thofe  of  the 
fird  Sort.  This  flowers  in  May ,  June,  and  July,  and 
forr.etimes  produces  ripe  Seeds  in  England.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  at  J \\zCapeof  Good  Hope,  fo  is  too  tender  to  live 
through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  England',  but  it 
fheltered  from  hard  Frod,  under  a  common  Frame,  in 
Winter,  it  will  require  no  other  Prof>e6tiom.  It  propa¬ 
gates  in  Plenty  by  Offsets  from  the  Root;  as  alfo  by 
Bulbs,  which  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks. . 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  fuch  Plenty  that  the  Earth,  which  came  from 
thence,  with  fome  Plants  to  England,  was  full  of  it. 
This  hath  a  roundifh  bulbous  Root,  covered  with  a  brown 
Skin  fending  out  drong  Fibres  which  flrike  deep  in¬ 
to  the  Ground;  the  Leaves  are  trifoliate,  compofed  of  3 
roundifh,  large,  hairy  Lobes,  but  little  indented  at  the 
Top;  thefe  dand  on  long  fiender  Foot  Staiks,  which  a- 
rife  from  a  thick  fhort  Stalk  adhering  to  the  Root.  The 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  arife  betueen  the  Leaves  of 
the  Stalk,  each  i'upporting  one  large  purple  Flower; 
thefe  appear  in  January  and  February,  but  are  rarely 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  here,  but  the  Roots  put  out  Offsets 
in  great  Plenty,  whereby  it  is  propagated.  This  Sort 
will  not  thrive  in  Winter  in  the  open  Air  here  fo  the 
Roots  fhould  be  planted  in  Pols,  and  fheltered  under  a- 
common  Frame  in  Winter,  admitting  as  much  free  Air 
aspoffible  in  mild  Weather,  othenvife  the  Leaves  will 
draw  up  weak;  for  the  Leaves  of  this  come  ou.t  in  OBc- 
bery  and  continue. growing  till  May1  when  they  begin  to 
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decay.  The  Roots  may  be  tranfplanted  any  Time  after 
the  Leaves  decay,  till  they  begin  to  pufh  out  again. 

Thg  6th  Sort  is  alio  a  Native  of  the  Cape  ;  the  Roots 
of  this  are  bulbous ;  the  Leaves  Hand  on  long  {lender 
Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from  a  fhort  Stalk  or  Head  ; 
they  are  compofed  of  3  Lobes,  for  the  moll:  part  divi¬ 
ded  into  2  Parts  almoft  to  their  Bafe.  The  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Flowers  are  5  or  6  Inches  long,  fuflaining  feve- 
ral  large  yellow  Flowers  ranged  in  Form  of  an  Umbel. 
Thefe  appear  in  March ,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded 
by  Seeds  here.  This  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as 
the  5  th. 

The  7th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Plumier  in  the  French 
Colonies  in  America ,  and  was  fince  found  growing  plen¬ 
tifully  at  La  Vera  Cruz  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun ,  who 
lent  it  to  England .  It  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  a  Foot 
and  a  Plalf  high,  fending  out  feveral  {lender  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  trifoliate  fmall  Leaves,  compofed  of  3 
oval  Lobes,  the  middle  one  being  twice  as  large  as  the 
fide  ones.  Thefe  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite,  and 
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PADUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Edit,  prior.  476.  Edit,  5. 

Primus.  546.  Cer.afus  fcf  Laurocerafus.  La  urn.  Inji. 
The  Bird  Cherry,  or  Cherry  Laurel. 

The  Charadlers  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  Bell- f  japed,  of  one 
Leaf  indented  in  five  Parts  at  the  Brim  which  fpread  open. 
The  Flower  hath  5  large  roundijh  Petals,  which  fpread  0- 
pen,  and  are  infertedin  the  Empalement.  It  hath  from  20  to 
30  Awl-fijapsd  Stamina,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Empale¬ 
ment ,  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits ,  and  a  roundijh  Ger- 
men  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by  an  entire  obtufe 
Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  roundijh  Fruit,  inclofing 
an  oval-pointed  Nut  having  rough  Furrows. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  was  by  Dr.  Linnesus,  in  the 
former  Editions  of  his  Method,  feparated  from  the 
Cherries,  to  which  they  had  been  before  joined,  becaufe 
the  Furrows  of  the  Nuts  in  this  Genus  were  obtufe, 
whereas  thofe  of  the  Cherries  are  acute;  but  there  is  a 
more  obvious  Diftin&ion  between  them,  which  is,  the 
Flowers  of  the  Padus  are  ranged  in  a  long  Bunch,  and 
thofe  of  the  Cherry  have  their  Foot  Stalks  arifing  from 
one  Joint;  but  in  the  lafi  Edition,  he  has  joined  this 
Genus,  the  Cherry  and  Apricot,  to  the  Plum,  making 
them  only  Species  of  the  fame  Genus,  in  which,  I 
think,  he  has  exceeded  the  Boundaries  of  Nature;  for 
although  the  Padus  and  Cerafus  may  with  Propriety  be 
joined  in  the  fame  Genus,  yet  thefe  ought  by  no  Means 
to  be  joined  to  the  Primus',  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
Cherry  will  not  grow  by  grafting  or  budding  on  the 
Plum  Stock,  nor  the  Plum  upon  Cherry  Stocks,  though 
there  are  no  Inflances  of  two  Trees  of  the  fame  Genus, 
which  will  not  grow  on  each  other,  however  different 
their  exterior  Appearance  may  be. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Padus  glandulis  duobus,  baft  foliorum  fubjeclis. 
Hort.  Cliff".  185.  Bird  Cherry  with  two.  Glands  at  the 
Bale  of  the  Leaves.  This  is  the  Cerafus  racemofa ,  fyl- 
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fometimes  by  Threes  round  the  Stalk,  Handing  on  fhort 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  arife 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  are  near  2  Inches  long, 
each  fuflaining  4  or  5  yellow  Flowers,  whofe  Petals  are 
not  much  longer  than  the  Empalement ;  each  of  thefe 
have  a  fmaller  Foot  Stalk  which  is  crooked,  fo  the  Flow¬ 
ers  hang  downward. 

This  Sort  is  much  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former, 
fo  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  Stove  kept  to  a  moderate 
Degree  of  Warmth  in  Winter.  It  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  muff  be  fown  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot  Bed;  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  light 
fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefn  hot  Bed,  {hading 
them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after 
which  they  muff  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other 
tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Country. 

OX-EYE.  See  Buphthalmum. 

OXYACANTHA.  See  Berberis. 

OXYS.  See  Oxalis. 
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vefiris,  fruShi  non  eduli.  C.  B.  P.  451.  Branching  wild 
Cherry  with  a  Fruit  not  eatable. 

2.  Padus  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  deciduus,  petiolis  li- 
glanduhjts.  Tab.  196.  Jol.  2.  Bird  Cherry  with  Spear- 
fhaped,  oval,  deciduous  Leaves,  whofe  Foot  Stalks 
have  two  Glands.  This  is  the  Cerafus  racemofa,  fyl- 
vejlris,  frudlu  non  eduli.  rubro  H.  R.  Par.  Branching 
wild  Bird  Cherry  with  a  red  Fruit,  which  is  not  eatable, 
and  commonly  called  by  the  Gardeners,  Cornijh  Cherry. 

3.  Padus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  ferratis  acuminatis  deci- 
duis,  baft  antice  glandulofis .  Bird  Cherry  with  oblong, 
oval,  fawed,  acute-pointed,  deciduous  Leaves,  and 
Glands  on  the  fore  Part  of  the  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Cerafi  ftmilis  arbufcula  Mariana,  padi  folio,  flore  albo 
parvo  racemofo.  Pluk.  Mant.  43.  Catefb.  Car.  I.  p.  28. 
American  Bird  Cherry. 

4.  Padus  foliis  fempervirentibus  lanceolato-ovatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  42.  Bird  Cherry  with  ever-green,  Spear-fhaped, 
oval  Leaves.  This  is  the  Laurocerafus.  Cluf.  Hifl.  1.  p. 
4.  The  common  Laurel. 

5.  Padus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  fempervirentibus  eglan- 
dulofis.  Bird  Cherry  with  oblong,  oval,  ever-green 
Leaves  having  Glands.  This  is  the  Laurocerafus  Lufita- 
nica  minor.  Tourn.  Inf.  628.  Smaller  Portugal  Laurel, 
called  Afarero  by  the  Portuguefe. 

6.  Padus  foliis  lanceolatis  acute  denticulatis femper¬ 
virentibus.  Ever-green  Bird  Cherry  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  having  fmall  acute  Indentures,  called  in  Ame¬ 
rica  Baftard  Mohogany. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Hedges  in  Tork- 
Jhire ,  and  many  northern  Counties  in  England,  alfo  in 
fome  few  Places  near  London ,  but  is  propagated  as  a 
flowering  Shrub  in  the  Nurfery  Gardens  for  Sale.  This 
rifes  with  feveral  woody  Stalks  to  the  Fleight  of  10  or  12 
Feet,  which  will  grow  to  have  Stems  9  or  io  Inches  Dia¬ 
meter,  if  they  are  permitted  to  Hand;  but  as  the  Fafhions 
of  Gardens  have  been  frequently  altering  for  50  or  60 

Years, 
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Years  pafl:,  there  are  few  Places  where  any  of  the  orna- 
mental  flowering  Trees  haVe  been  fn  He  re  cl  to  remain. 
The  Branches  cf  this  Tree  grow  wide  and  fcattering  ; 
they  are  covered  with  a  p'urplifh  Bark  ;  they  are  garnifh- 
ed  with  oval  Spear-Papcd  Leaves  placed  alternate,  Slight¬ 
ly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  have  two  Small  Protuberan¬ 
ces  or  Glands,  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  in  long  loofe  Bunches,  from  the  fide  of  the  Branches ; 
they  have  5  rou'ndifh  white  Petals,  which  are  much 
Smaller  than  tbcfe  of  the  Cherry,  and  are  inferted  in  the 
Border  of  the  Fm'palement ;  and  within  thefe  are  a  great 
Number  of  Stamina,  w'hich  alfo  are  inferted  in  the  Em- 
palement.  The  Flowers  Hand  each  upon  a  Short  Foot 
Stalk,  and  are  ranged  alternately  along  the  principal 
Foot  Stalk  ;  they  have  a  Hrong  Scent,  which  is  \ery  diSa- 
greeble  to  moH  Perfcns.  They  appear  in  May,  and  are 
Succeeded  by  Small  roundiP  Fruit,  which  are  firH 
green,  afterward  turn  red,  and  when  ripe,  are  black, 
inclofmg  a  roundifli  furrowed  Stone  or  Nut,  which  ripens 
in  Jugujl. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Armenia ,  from  whence 
I  received  the  Seeds,  but  has  been  many  Years  propaga- 
in  the  Nurfery  Gardens  about  London ,  where  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  called,  C.orniJIj  Cherry.  This  Sort  has  been  often 
confounded  with  the  iH,  many  late  Writers  in  Botany 
having  fuppofed  it  the  fame  Species  ;  but  I  have  raifed 
both  Sorts  from  Seeds,  and  always  found  the  young 
Plants  retain  their  Differance.  'I  his  rifes  with  a  Hrait 
upright  Stem  more  than  20  Feet  ;  the  Branches  are 
Shorter,  and  grow'  clofer  together  than  thoSe  of  the  iH, 
So  naturally  form  regular  Heads ;  the  Leaves  of  this  are 
’  Porter  and  broader  than  thofe  of  the  ether,  and  not  fo 
.  rough  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  clofer  fhorter  Spikes,  which 
Hand  more  ere£t ;  the  Fruit  is  larger,  and  red  when  ripe. 
This  flowers  a  little  after  the  firH  Sort. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other 
Parts  of  North  America.  This  rifes  with  a  thick  Stem, 
from  to  to  30  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches, 
which  have  a  dark  purple  Bark,  and  are  garniPed  with 
oval  Leaves  placed  alternately  on  Port  Foot  Stalks; 
they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  Slightly  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  continuing  in  Verdure  as  late  in  Autumn  as  any 
of  the  deciduous  Trees.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Bun¬ 
ches  like  thole  of  the  2d  Sort,  and  are  fucceeded  by  larger 
Fruit,  which  is  black  when  ripe,  and  is  foon  devoured 
by  the  Birds.  The  Wood  is  beautifully  veined  with 
black  and  white,  and  will  poliSh  very  fmooth,  fo  is  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  for  Cabinet  Work;  as  is  alfo  the  Wood  of 
the  firH  Sort,  which  is  much  ufed  in  Prance,  where  it  is 
called,  Hois  de  Sainte-Lucie. 

The  4th  Sort  is  the  Common  Laurel,  fo  well  known 
as  to  need  no  Defcription.  This  grows  naturally  about 
Trebifond ,  near  the  Black  Sea,  and  was  brought  to  Europe 
bout  the  Year  1576,  but  is  now  become  very  common, 
efpecially  in  the  warmer  Parts  of  Europe. 

The  3th  Sort  was  brought  to  England  from  Portugal, 
but  whether  it  is  a  Native  of  that  Country,  or  was  in¬ 
troduced  there  from  fome  other  Country,  is  hard  to  de¬ 
termine.  The  Portuguefe  call  it  Aferaro,  cr  Azerero. 
'Phis  \vas  fuppofed  to  have  been  but  a  low  evei -green 
Shrub,  but  by  Experience  we  find,  that  when  it  is  in 
a  proper  Soil,  it  will  grow  to  a  large  Size.  There  are 
at  prefen  t  fome  of  thefe  Trees  whole  Trunks  are  more 
V  c  l.  II. 
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than  a  Foot  Diameter,  and  10  or  12  Feet  high,  which 
arc  not  of  many  Years  Handing,  and  are  well  furnifhed 
with  Branches,  which  when  young  have  a  reddiP  Bark  ; 
the  Leaves  are  Porter  than  thofe  of  the  common  Laurel, 
approaching  nearer  to  an  oval  Form  ;  they  are  of  the 
fame  Conflflcnce,  and  of  a  lucid  green,  which  mixing 
with  the  red  Branches,  make  a  beautiful  Appearance. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  loofe  Spikes  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  white,  and  Payed  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Laurel  appearing  in  ‘June,  ar.d  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  Berries  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Laurel ; 
they  are  firH  green,  then  red,  and  when  ripe  are  black, 
inclcfing  a  Stone  like  the  Cherry. 

The  Seeds  of  the  6th  Sort  were  fent  from  Carolina , 
by  the  Title  of  Baflard  Mohogany,  from  the  Colour  of 
the  Wood,  which  is  fomewhat  like  Mohogany.  This 
feems  to  be  little  more  than  a  Shrub,  if  we  mav  judge 
from  its  Growth  here  ;  the  Stalk  does  not  rife  in  Height, 
hut  fends  out  lateral  Branches,  which  fpread  on  every 
Side,  covered  with  a  brown  Bark,  and  garniiped  v/ith 
Spear-Paped  Leaves  near  2  Inches  long,  and  3  Quarters 
broad,  with  fmall  acute  Indentures  on  the  Edges ;  they 
Hand  alternately  on  very  Port  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  of  a 
lucid  green,  continuing  their  Verdure  all  the  Year. 
This  has  not  flowered  in  England,  fo  I  can  give  no  Ac¬ 
count  of  it  ;  but  by  the  Seeds  and  Defcription  of  its 
Flowers,  it  belongs  to  this  Genus. 

This  Plant  will  live  in  the  open  Air  here,  if  planted 
in  a  warm  Situation  and  flieltcred  in  fevere  FroH,  which, 
if  expofed,  often  deflroys  them,  efpecially  while  the 
Plants  are  young ;  but  when  they  have  acquired  Strength, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  thriving  very  well  in  the  open 
G round.  It  may  be  propagated  as  the  Portugal  Laurel 
from  the  Berries,  and  if  the  Branches  are  laid  down  thev 
will  take  Root,  but  the  Cuttings  will  not  grow,  fo  far  as 

1  have  experienced. 

The  three  firH  Sorts  are  eafily  propagated  either  by 
Seeds  or  Layers ;  the  Seeds  they  Pould  be  fown  in  the 
Autumn,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till 
Spring,  they  feldom  grow  till  the  fecond  Lear.  Thefe 
may  be  fown  on  a  Bed  or  Border  of  good  Ground,  in  the 
fame  Way  as  Cherry  Stones  defigned  lor  Stocks  ;  and 
the  young  Plants  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner, 
planting  them  out  in  a  Nurfery,  where  they  may  Hand 

2  Years  to  get  Strength,  and  then  may  be  tranfplanted 
to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain.  They  are  ufu- 
ally  intermixed  with  other  flowering  Shrubs,  in  Vv  ilder- 
nefs  Work,  where  the  add  to  the  Variety. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  Layers,  the  young  Shoots 
Pould  belaid  down  in  Autumn,  which  will  have  good 
Roots  in  Twelvemonths,  when  they  may  be  feparated 
from  the  old  Plants,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery  for 
a  Year  cr  two,  to  get  Strength,  and  may  then  be  remo¬ 
ved  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  grow. 

The  3d  Sort  v.'ill  grow  to  be  a  very  large  T ree  w  hen 
planted  in  a  moifl  Soil,  but  in  dry  Ground  it  rarely  rifes 
to  be  more  than  20  Feet  high.  There  have  been  fome 
Plants  of  late  raifed  frem  Seeds,  fent  from  Carolina, 
which  have  all  the  Appearance  of  the  3d  Sort,  but  are 
of  much  humbler  Growth  ;  whether  this  may  proceed 
from  their  being  brought  trom  a  warmer  C  limate,  and  net 
agreeing  with  the  Cold  of  our  W  inters  fo  well,  or  whether 
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they  are  a  different  Species  from  that,  I  cannot  yet  deter¬ 
mine,  as  they  have  not  produced  Fruit  here. 

The  Laurel  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  planting 
the  Cuttings;  the  beft  Time  for  this  is  in  September ,  as 
icon  as  the  autumnal  Rains  fall  to  moiften  the  Ground; 
the  Cuttings  muff  be  the  fame  Year’s  Shoots ;  and  if 
they  have  a  fmall  Part  of  the  former  Year’s  Wood  to 
their  Bottom,  they  will  more  certainly  fucceed,  and 
form  better  Roots.  Thefe  ihould  be  planted  in  a  foft 
loamy  Soil  about  6  Inches  deep,  preffing  the  Earth  clofe 
to  them.  If  thefe  are  properly  planted,  and  the  Ground 
is  good,  there  will  few  of  the  Cuttings  fail ;  and  if  they 
are  kept  clean  from  Weeds  the  following  Summer,  they 
will  have  made  good  Shoots  by  Autumn,  when  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery,  where  they  may 
grow  2  Years  to  get  Strength,  and  then  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain.  Thefe 
Plants  were  formerly  kept  in  Pots  and  Tubs;  and 
preferred  in  Green-houfes  in  Winter:  but  afterward 
they  were  planted  againft  warm  Walls,  to  preferve 
them,  being  frequently  injured  by  fevere  Frcfi.  Af¬ 
ter  this  the  Plants  were  trained  into  Pyramids  and 
Globes,  and  conftantly  kept  fheered ;  by  which  the 
broad  Leaves  were  generally  cut  in  the  Midtile,  which 
rendered  the  Plants  very  unughtly.  Of  late  they  have 
been  more  properly  difpofed  in  Gardens,  by  planting 
them  to  border  Woods,  and  the  Sides  of  Wilderneis 
Quarters;  for  vvhicli  Purpofe  we  have  but  few  Plants 
fo  we !  1  adapted  ;  for  it  will  grow  under  the  Drip  of 
Trees,  in  Shade  or  Sun ;  and  the  Branches  will  fpread 
to  the  Ground,  fo  as  to  form  a  Thicket ;  the  Leaves 
being  large,  and  having  a  fine  gloffy  green  Colour, 
fet  off  the  Woods  and  other  Plantations  in  Winter, 
when  other  Trees  have  call  their  Leaves ;  and  in 
Summer  they  make  a  good  Contrail:  with  the  Green 
of  the  other  Trees.  Thefe  Trees  are  fometimes  injured 
in  very  fevere  Winters,  efpecially  where  they  Hand  Tin¬ 
gle,  and  are  much  expofed  ;  but  where  they  grow  in 
Thickets,  and  are  fcreened  by  other  Trees,  l hey  are 
feldom  much  hurt ;  for  in  thofe  Places  it  is  only  the 
young  tender  Shoots  which  are  injured,  and  there  will 
be  new  Shoots  produced  immediately  below  thefe,  to 
fupply  their  Place  ;  lb  that  in  one  Year  the  Damage  will 
be  repaired.  But  whenever  fuch  fevere  Winters  hap¬ 
pen,  thefe  Trees  fhould  not  be  cut  or  pruned,  till  after 
the  following  Mrdfummer  \  by  which  Time  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  what  Branches  are  dead,  which  may  then  be  cut 
away,  to  the  Places  where  the  new  Shoots  are  produced; 
for  by  hafiily  cutting  thefe  Trees  in  Spring,  the  drying 
Winds  have  tree  Ingrefs  to  the  Branches;  whereby  the 
Shoots  fuffer  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  they  had  done 
by  the  Frcfi.  • 

Thefe  Trees  are  alfo  very  ornamental,  when  they  are 
mixed  with  other  ever-green  Trees,  to  form  Thickets, 
or  fhut  cut  the  Appearance  of  difagreeble  Objeffs ; 
for  the  Leaves,  being  very  large,  make  a  good  Blind, 
and  are  equally  ufeful  for  fcreening  from  Winds ;  fo  that 
when  they  are  planted  between  flowering  Shrubs,  they 
may  be  trained  fo  as  to  fill  up  the  Vacancies  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  fuch  Plantations;  and  will  anfvver  the  Purpofe  of 
fcreening  in  Winter,  and  ftiutting  out  the  View  through 
the  Shrubs  in  all  Seafons. 

In  warm  Countries  this  Tree  grows  to  a  large  Size  ; 
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fo  that  in  fome  Parts  of  Italy  there  are  large  Woods 
of  them;  but  we  cannot  hope  to  Iuve  them  grow  to 
fo  large  Stems  in  England ;  for  fhould  thefe  Trees  be 
pruned  up,  in  order  to  form  them  into  Stems,  the  Fr oil: 
would  then  become  much  more  hurtful  to  them,  than 
in  the  Manner  they  ufually  grow,  with  their  Branches 
to  the  Ground:  However,  if  they  are  planted  pretty 
clofe  together  in  large  Thickets,  and  permitted  to  grow 
rude,  they  will  defend  each  other  from  the  Froft,  and 
will  grow  to  a  confiderable  Height :  An  Inltance  of  which 
is  now  in  that  noble  Plantation  of  ever-green  Trees, 
made  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford ,  at  Wooburn- 
Abbey\  where  there  is  a  confiderable  Hill,  covered  en¬ 
tirely  with  Laurels  ;  and  in  the  other  Parts  of  the  fame 
Plantation,  there  are  great  Numbers  of  thefe  intermixed 
with  other  ever-greens,  where  they  are  already  grown  to 
a  confiderable  Size,  and  make  a  noble  Appearance. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  propagate  thefe  Trees 
from  their  Berries,  which  is  certainly  the  bell  Way  to 
obtain  good  Plants  ;  for  thofe  raifed  from  Seeds  have  a 
Difpofition  to  an  upright  Growth  ;  whereas  almofi  all 
thofe  raifed  from  Cuttings,  or  Layers,  incline  more  to 
an  horizontal  Growth,  and  produce  a  greater  Number 
of  lateral  Branches.  When  any  Perfon  is  deliious  to 
propagate  this  Tree  by  Seeds,  the  Berries  muff  be 
guarded  from  the  Birds,  otherwife  they  will  devour  them 
before  they  are  perfectly  ripe;  which  is  feldom  earlier 
than  the  latter  F.nd  of  September,  or  the  Biginning  of 
Oflober,  for  they  fhould  hang  until  the  outer  Pulp  is 
quite  black.  When  thefe  Berries  are  gathered,  they 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after  ;  for  when  they  are  kept  out 
of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  frequently  mifcarry 
and  there  will  be  no  Hazard  in  lowing  them  in  Autumn,  , 
provided  they  are  put  in  a  dry  Soil ;  and  if  the  Winter 
fhould  prove  fevere,  the  Bed  in  which  they  are  fown 
ihould  be  covered  with  rotten  Tan,  Straw,  Peas  Haulm, 
or  any  light  Covering,  to  prevent  the  Frofi  from  pene¬ 
trating  the  Ground.  The  befi  Way  will  be  to  fow  the 
Berries  in  Rows  at  about  6  Inches  Difiance,  and  one 
Inch  afunder  in  the  Rows;  if  Drills  arc  made  about  3. 
Inches  deep,  and  the  Berries  fcattered  in  them,  and  the 
Earth  drawn  over  them,  it  will  be  a  very  good  Method. 
The  following  Spring  the  Plants  will  appear,  when  they 
fhould  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds;  if  the  Seafon  Ihould 
prove  dry,  and  they  are  duly  watered,  the  Plants  will 
make  fo  good  Progrefs,  as. to  be  fi-t  for  tranfplanting  the 
following  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  ta¬ 
ken  up,  and  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  placing  them  in  Rows 
at  3  Feet  afunder,  and  the  Plants  one  Foot  Diftance 
in  the  Rows.  In  this  Nurfery  they  may  remain  2 
Years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

The  bell  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  Plants  is  in 
Autumn,  as  foon  as  the  Rain  has  prepared  the  Ground 
for  Planting  ;  for  although  they  often  grow  when  re¬ 
moved  in  Spring,  yet  they  do  not  take  fo  well,  nor 
make  fo  good  Progrefs,  as  thofe  which  are  removed  in 
Autumn,  efpecialiy  if  the  Plants  are  taken  from  a  light 
Soil,  which  genesally  fal.'s  away  from  their  Roots;  but 
if  they  are  taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
and  removed  but  a  fir.all  Difiance,  there  will  be  no 
Danger  of  tranfplanting  them  in  the  Spring,  provided  it 
is  done  before  they  begin  to  Ihoot,  for  as  thefe  Plants  will 
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fhoot  very  early  in  Spring,  fo  if  they  are  removed  after 
they  have  (hot,  the  Shoots  will  decay,  and  many  Times 
the  Plants  entirely  fail. 

Some  Perfonsof  late,  have  baniflied  thefe  Plants  from 
their  Gardens,  fuppofing  them  of  a  poifonous  Qua¬ 
lity,  becaufe  the  dittilled  Water  has  proved  fo  in  many 
Inttances ;  but  however  the  dittilled  Water  may  have 
been  found  de{tru6tive  to  Animals,  yet  from  number-- 
lefs  Experiments  which  have  been  made  both  of  the 
Leaves  and  Fruit,  it  hath  not  appeared  that  there  is 
the  lead  hurtful  Quality  in  either  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
mull  be  owing  to  the  Oil  which  may  be  carried  over  in 
Dittillation. 

The  Berries  have  been  long  ufed  to  put  into  Brandy, 
to  make  a  Sort  of  Ratafia,  and  the  Leaves  have  aifo 
been  put  into  Cuftards,  to  give  them  an  agreeable 
Flavour;  thefe  have  been  for  many  Years  much  ufed, 
yet  there  has  been  no  one  Inttance  of  their  having  done 
the  leafl  Injury;  as  to  the  Berries,  I  have  known  them 
eaten  in  great  Quantities  without  Prejudice. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  have  grafted  the  Laurel 
upon  Cherry  Stocks,  with  Defign  to  enlarge  the  Trees, 
but  although  they  will  take  very  well  upon  each  other, 
yet  they  ieldom  make  much  Progrefs  when  either  the 
Laurel  is  grafted  on  the  Cherry,  or  the  Cherry  upon 
the  Laurel ;  fo  it  is  only  a  Curiofity,  attended  with  no 
real  Ufe  :  I  would  recommend  to  Perfons  who  have  this 
Curiofity,  to  graft  the  Laurel  upon  the  Cornijh  Cherry, 
rather  than  any  other  Sort  of  Stodvjiec-aufe  the  Graft 
will  unite  better  with  this;  aruPlfs’Tt  is  a  regular  Tree 
and  grows  large,  fo  it  will  better  anfwer  the  Purpofe  of 
producing  large  Trees. 

The  Portugal  Laurel  may  be  propagated  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Laurel,  either  by  Cuttings,  Layers,  or  Seeds.  If 
the  Cuttings  are  planted  at  the  fame  Seafon,  and  in  the 
fame  Way  as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  the  common  Lau¬ 
rel,  they  will  take  Root  very  freely  ;  or  if  the  young 
Branches  are  layed  in  Autumn,  they  will  take  Root  in 
one  Year,  and  may  then  be  removed  into  a  Nurfery, 
where  they  may  grow  a  Year  or  two  to  get  Strength, 
and  then  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

But  although  both  thefe  Methods  are  very  expediti¬ 
ous  for  propagating  thefe  Plants,  yet  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  raifing  them  from  the  Berries,  efpecially  where 
they  are  defigned  for  tall  Standards ;  for  the  Plants  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cuttings  and  Layers,  put  out  more  lateral 
Branches  and  become  bufhy,  but  are  not  fo  well  incli¬ 
ned  to  grow  upright,  as  thofe  which  come  from  Seeds ; 
and  as  there  are  now  many  T rees  in  the  Englifo  Gar¬ 
dens  which  produce  Plenty  of  Berries  every  Year,  fo  if 
they  are  guarded  from  Birds  till  they  are  ripe,  there 
may  be  a  Supply  fufficient  to  raife  Plants  enough,  with¬ 
out  propagating  them  any  other  Way.  Thefe  Berries 
mtift  be  Town  in  Autumn,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way 
as  the  common  Laurel. 

This  Tree  delights  in  a  gentle  loamy  Soil,  not  too  wet 
nor  over  dry,  though  it  will  grow  on  almolt  any  Soil ; 
but  the  Plants  do  not  make  fo  great  Progrefs,  nor  appear 
fo  beautiful,  when  planted  in  a  very  dry  Soil,  or  in 
Ground  that  is  too  wet.  The  Time  of  tranfplanting 
this,  is  the  fame  as  for  the  common  Laurel. 

This  is  much  hardier  than  the  common  Laurel,  for 
in  the  fevere  Frott  of  the  Year  1740,  when  great  Num- 
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hers  of  Laurels  were  entirely  killed,  and  mod  of  them 
loll  their  Verdure,  this  remained  unhurt  in  perfect  Ver¬ 
dure,  which  renders  it  more  valuable  ;  and  as  by  the 
Appearance  of  fome  now  in  the  Gardens,  they  feem  as 
if  they  will  grow  to  a  large  Size,  fo  it  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  moll  ornamental  Ever  greens  we  have. 

PiEONlA.  <Tourn.  Infl .  R.  H.  273.  Tab.  146.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  600.  The  Peony  ;  in  French,  Pivoine. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Enipalement ,  compofed  of 
5  concave  re  flexed  Leaves ,  unequal  in  Size  and  Poftion. 
The  Flower  hath  5  large  roundifo  concave  Petals  fpread 
open,  and  a  great  Number  of  fjort  hairy  Stamina ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  large,  oblong,  four  cornered  Summits,  with 
2,  3,  or  4,  oval ,  erei 1,  hairy  Germen  in  the  Center , 
having  no  Styles,  but'  have  oblong,  comprcfjed ,  obtufe , 
coloured  Stigmas.  The  Germen  become  fo  many  oval,  oblong , 
reflexed,  hairy  Capfuls  r,  having  one  Ceil,  opening  longitu¬ 
dinally,  containing  fever  al  oval ,  pining  coloured  Seeds,  fix¬ 
ed  to  the  Furrow. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  PiEONiA  Joliis  lobatis  ex  ovaio-lariceolatis,  Haller. 
Helv.  31 1.  Peony  with  lobated  Leaves  which  are  oval 
and  Spear-fhaped.  This  is  the  Paonia  folio  nigricante 
fplendido,  qua  mas,  C.  B.  P.  323.  Peony  with  dark  fhi  - 
ning  Leaves,  otherwife  Male  Peony. 

2.  P/Eonia  foliis  difformiter  lobatis.  Haller,  llelvet. 
3 1 1.  Peony  with  difformed  lobated  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Paonia  communis ,  vel  famina.  C.  B.  P.  323.  Common 
or  female  Peony. 

3.  P /EON I A  foliis  difformiter  lobatis,  lolls  incifls ,  fe¬ 
talis  flora m  rotundioribus.  Peony  with  difFormed  lobated 
Leaves  which  are  cut,  and  rounder  Petals  to  the  Flow¬ 
er.  This  is  the  Paonia peregrina,  fore  faturatc  rubente. 
C.  B.  P.  324.  Foreign  Peony,  with  a  deep  red  Flower. 

4.  P.EONIA  foliis  hbatis,  lobis  lanceolatis  integerrimis. 
Peony  with  lobated  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  Spear- 
fhaped  and  entire.  This  is  the  Paonia  famina ,  fore 
pleno  rulro  majore.  C.  B.  P.  324.  Female  Peony,  with 
a  larger  double  red  Flower. 

5.  P /E o  n  1  a  foliis  difformiter  hbatis  pubefeentibus.  Pe¬ 
ony  w'ith  difformed  lobated  Leaves,  which  are  downy. 

6.  Paonia  foliis  lobatis,  lobis  evatis  inferne  incanis. 
Peony  with  lobated  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval  and 
hoary  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Paonia  Lufitani- 
ca ,  fore  ftmplici  odoro.  fuff.  Peony  of  Portugal ,  with  a 
fingle  fweei  Flower. 

The  ill  Sort  here  enumerated,  is  the  common  male 
Peony,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods  on  the 
Helvetian  Mountains.  The  Root  is  compofed  of  feveral 
oblong  Knobs,  fhaped  like  the  Dugs  of  a  Cow,  which 
hang  by  Strings  fattened  to  the  main  Head  ;  the  Stalks 
rife  about  2  Feet  and  a  Half  high,  garnilhed  with 
Leaves  compofed  of  feveral  oval  Lobes,  fome  oi  which 
are  cut  into  2  or  3  Segments;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green 
on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary  on  their  under.  J  he 
Stalks  are  terminated  by  large  fingle  Flowers  compofed 
of  5  or  6  large  roundifh  red  Petals,  inclofing  a  great 
Number  of  Stamina,  terminated  by  oblong  yellow  Sum¬ 
mits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  2,  3,  <r  iometimes  5 
Germen,  which  join  together  at  their  Bare,  they  are 
covered  with  a  whititti  hairy  Down  ;  thefe  afterward 
fpread  aftinder,  and  open  longitudinally,  expofing  the 
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roundifh  Seeds,  which  are  firft;  red,  then  purple,  and 
when  perfecliy  ripe  turn  black.  The  Flowers  appear 
in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

There  is  one  Variety  of*  this  with  pale,  and  another 
with  white  Flowers  ;  as  atfo  one  whofe  Leaves  have  lar¬ 
ger  Lobes ;  but  as  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  feminal 
Variations,  fo  I  have  not  enumerated  them  here. 

The  2d  Sort  is  called  the  Female  Peony;  the  Roots 
of  this  are  competed  of  feveral  roundifh  thick  Knobs 
or  Tubers,  which  hang  below  each  other,  faftened  with 
Strings;  the  Stalks  are  green,  and  rife  about  the  fame 
Height  as  the  former;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves, 
compofed  of  feveral  unequal  Lobes,  varioufiy  cut  into 
many  Segments ;  they  are  of  a  paler  green  than  thofe  of 
the  i  ft,  and  are  hairy  on  their  under  Side;  the  Flowers 
are  fmaller,  and  of  a  deeper  purple  Colour.  It  dowers 
at.  the  fame  Time  as  the  firft. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Sort  with  double 
Flowers,  cultivated  in  the  Englijlj  Gardens;  thefe  differ 
in  the  Size  and  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  but  are  fuppo¬ 
fed  to  have  bean  accidentally  obtained  from  Seeds. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  the 
Roots  of  this  are  compofed  of  roundifh  Knobs  like  thofe 
of  the  2d  Sort,  as  are  alfo  the  Leaves,  but  are  of  a 
thicker  Subftance ;  the  Stalks  do  not  rife  fo  high,  the 
Flowers  have  a  greater  Number  of  Petals.  This  flow¬ 
ers  a  little  after  the  other.  The  large  double  purple  Peo¬ 
ny,  1  fufpeef  is  a  Variety  of  this  Sort. 

The  4th  Sort  hath  Roots  like  the  2d  ;  the  Stalks  are 
taller,  and  of  a  purplifh  Colour ;  the  Leaves  are  much 
longer,  the  Lobes  are  Spear  fhaped  and  entire ;  the 
Flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  deep  red  Colour.  This 
flowers  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  two  firft  Sorts. 

The  Seeds  of  the  5th  Sort  were  brought  from  the  Le¬ 
vant ,  and  from  them,  Plants  were  railed,  which  produced 
fingle,  and  others  double  Flowers,  of  the  fame  Shape, 
Size,  and  Colour.  The  Roots  of  thefe  are  compofed 
of  oblong  flefhy  Tubers  or  Knobs,  they  are  of  a  pale 
Colour,  and  hang  by  Strings  like  the  other  Species. 
The  Stalks  rife  about  2  Feet  high,  of  a  pale  green,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  compofed  of  feveral  Lobes, 
irregular  in  Shape  and  Size,  fome  of  them  having  but 
fix,  and  others  8  or  10  Spear-fhaped  Lobes;  there 
are  fome  cut  into  2,  fome  3  Segments,  and  others 
are  entire,  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  downy  on 
their  under  Side.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  one 
Flower  of  a  bright  red  Colour,  a  little  lefs  than  that  of 
the  female  Peony,  and  have  fewer  Petals;  they  have  a 
great  Number  of  Stamina,  and  fometimes  2  at  others 
3  Germen,  like  thofe  of  the  female  Peony,  hut  (horter 
and  whiter.  This  flowers  a  little  later  than  the  common 
Peony. 

The  Seeds  of  the  6th  Sort  were  fent  to  the  Chelfea 
Garden  by  Dr.  de  'JuJJ'teu,  who  brought  them  from  Por¬ 
tugal,  where  the  Plants  grow  naturally.  The  R.oot  of 
this  is  not  compofed  of  roundifh  Tubers  or  Knobs,  but 
hath  2  or  3  long  taper  forked  Fangs  like  Fingers.  The 
Stalk  rifes  little  more  than  a  Foot  high,  and  is  garnifh- 
with  Leaves  compofed  of  3  or  4  oval  Lobes,  of  a  pale 
Colour  on  their  upper  Side,  and  hoary  on  their  under; 
the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  fingle  Flower  of  a  bright 
fed  Colour,  fmaller  than  either  of  die  former,  and  of 
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an  agreeable  fweet  Scent..  This  flowers  about  the  fame 
Time  with  the  common  Sort.- 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  chiefly  propagated  for  the 
Roots,  which  are  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  for  the  Flowers 
being  fingle,  do  not  afford  near  fo  much  Pieafure  as  thofe 
with  double  Flowers,  nor  will  they  abide  near  fo  long 
in  Beauty. 

All  the  Sorts  with  double  Flowers  are  preferved  in 
curious  Gardens  for  the  Beauty  of  their  Flowers,  which, 
when  intermixed  with  other  large  growing  Plants  in 
the  Borders  of  large  Gardens,  will  add  to  the  Variety  ; 
and  the  Flowers  are  very  ornamental  in  Bafons  or  Flow¬ 
er  Pots,  when  placed  in  Rooms. 

They  are  all  extremely  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  al- 
moft  any  Soil  or  Situation,  which  renders  them  more 
valuable;  for  they  will  thrive  under  the  Shade  of  Trees, 
and  in  fuch  Places  they  will  continue  much  longer  in 
Beauty. 

They  are  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots,  which 
multiply  very  fall.  The  bell  Seafon  for  tranfplanting 
them  is  toward  the  latter  End  of  Augujl,  or  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  September ;  for  if  they  are  removed  after  their 
Roots  have  fhot  out  new  Fibres,  they  feldom  flower 
ftrong  the  fucceeding  Summer. 

In  parting  thefe  Roots,  always  preferve  a  Bud  upon 
the  Crown  of  each  Offset,  ctherwife  they  will  come  to 
nothing  ;  nor  fhould  you  divide  the  Roots  too  fro  a  11 
(efpeciaily  if  you  Regard  their  blowing  the  following 
Year;)  fot  When  their  Offsets  are  weak,  they  many 
Times  do  not  flower  the  fucceeding  Sumn-jer,  or  at  leaf! 
produce  but  one  Flower  on  each  Root :  But  where  you 
would  multiply  them  in  Quantities,  you  may  divide 
them  as  final!  as  you  pleafe,  provided  there  be  a  Bud  to 
each  Offset ;  but  then  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  Nur- 
fery  Bed  for  a  Sealon  or  two,  to  get  Strength,  before 
they  are  placed  in  the  Flower  Garden, 

The  fingle  Sorts  may  be  propagated  from  Seeds  (which 
they  generally  produce  in  large  Quantities,  where  the. 
Flowers  are  permitted  to  remain ;)  which  fhould  lie 
fown  in  the  Middle  of  Augujl  upon  a  Bed  of  light  freffi 
Earth,  covering  them  over  about  half  an  Inch  thick 
with  the  fame  light  Earth.  The  Spring  following  the 
Plants  will  come  up,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
cleared  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather  refrefhed 
with  Water,  which  will  greatly  forward  their  Growth. 
In  this  Bed  they  fhould  remain  2  Years  before  they  are 
tranfplanted,  obferving  in  Autumn,  when  the  Leaves 
are  decayed,  to  fpread  fome  frefh  rich  Earth  over  the 
Beds  about  an  Inch  thick,  and  conftantly  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds. 

When  you  tranfplant  them  (which  fhould  be  done  in 
September,)  you  mull  prepare  fome  Beds  of  frefh  light 
Earth,  which  fhould  be  dug,  and  well  cleaned  from  the 
Roots  of  all  noxious  Weeds;  then-  plant  the  Roots 
therein  6  Inches  afunder,  and  about  3  Inches  deep.  In 
thefe  Beds  they  may  remain  until  they  flower,  after 
which  they  may  be  tra'nfplanted  where  you  delign  they 
fhould  grow.  It  is  very  probable  there  may  be  fome 
Varieties  obtained  from  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants,  as 
is  common  in  moll  other  Flowers;  fo  that  thofe  which 
produce  beautiful  Flowers  may  be  placed  ;n  the  Flower 
Garden,  but  fuch  as  continue  fingle  or  ill  coloured,  may 
he  planted  in  Beds  for  medicinal  Ufe. 
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The  Portugal  Peony  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
or  parting  the  Roots,  as  the  other  Sorts,  but  fhould  have 
a  lighter  Soil  and  a  warmer  Situation.  The  Flowers  of 
this  Kind  are  tingle,  but  fmell  very  fwee't,  which  renders 
it  worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden. 

PALIURUS.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  616.  Tab.  387. 
Rhamnus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  235.  Chrifts  Thorn. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement .  It  hath  5  Petals  which 
are  ranged  circularly ,  and  end  in  acute  Points.  It  hath 
5  Stamina ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Scales  under  the  Pe¬ 
tals,  terminated  by  fmall  Summits ,  and  a  round  if!)  trifid 
Germen ,  fupporting  3  fhort  Styles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stig¬ 
mas.  The  Germen  becomes  a  Buckler-Jhuped  Nut  divided 
into  3  Cells ,  each  containing  one  Seed.  • 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Paliurus.  Dod.Pempt.  848  ChritVs  Thorn.  This 
is  the  Rhamnus  aculeis  geminatis ,  inferiore  rejiexo,  flori- 
bus  trigynis.  Hort.  Cliff.  69.  Prickly  Buckthorn  with 
double  Thorns,  the  under  ones  of  which  are  reflexed, 
and  Flowers  containing  three  Germina. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  the  Hedges  in  Palef- 
tine  ;  it  rites  with  a  pliant  ilirubby  Stalk  to  the  Height 
of  8  or  10  Feet,  fending  out  many  weak  flender  Bran¬ 
ches,  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  placed  alternately, 
{landing  on  Foot  Stalks  near  one  Inch  long  ;  thefe  have 
3  longitudinal  Veins,  and  are  of  a  pale  green.  The 
Flowers  come  out  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  in  Cluflers, 
almoll  the  Length  of  the  young  Branches  ;  they  are  of 
a  greeniffi  yellow  Colour  appear  in  June,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  broad,  roundifh,  Buckler-ffiaped,  Seed  Vef- 
fels,  which  have  Borders  like  the  Brims  of  a  Hat,  the 
Foot  Stalks  being  fattened  to  the  Middle  ;  thefe  have  3 
Cells,  each  containing  one  Seed. 

This  is  by  many  Perfons  fuppofed  to  be  the  Plant 
from  which  the  crown  of  Thorns,  which  was  put  upon 
the  Plead  of  our  Saviour,  was  compofed  ;  the  Truth  of 
which  is  fupported  by  many  Travellers  of  Credit,  who 
affirm  that  this  is  one  of  the  moil  common  Shrubs  in  , 
the  Country  of  Judea  ;  and  from  the  Pliablenefs  of  its 
Branches,  which  may  be  eafdy  wrought  into  any  Figure', 
it  may  afford  a  Probability. 

This  Shrub  grows  wild  in  mofl  Parts  of  the  Levant , 
as  alfo  in  Italy ,  Spain ,  Portugal ,  and  the  South  of  France, 
tfpecially  near  Montpelier ,  from  whence  their  Seeds 
may  be  procured  ;  for  they  do  not  ripen  in  England: 
Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  poflible,  after 
they  arrive,  in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  and  the  Plants  will 
come  up  the  following  Spring  ;  -but  when  the  Seeds  are 
kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  will  not  come 
up  till  the  next  Year,  and  very  often  fail  ;  therefore 
it  is  much  the  bell  Way  tofow*  them  in  Autumn.  Thefe 
feedling  Plants  may  be  tranfplanted  the  following  Sea- 
fon  into  a  Nurfe’y- to  get  Strength,  before  they  are 
planted  out  for  good. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  its  tender 
Branches  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  which  if  caiefully 
fupplied  with  Water  in  dry  Weather,  will  take  Root  in 
a  . Year’s  Time,  and  may  then  be  taken  off  from  the  old 
Plant,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  bell  Time  for  tranfplanting  this  is  in  Autumn, 
foon  after  the  Leaves  decay,  or  the  Beginning  of  April , 
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jufl  before  it  begins  to  fhoot,obfervingto  lay  fome  Mulch 
upon  the  Ground  to  prevent  their  Roots  from  drying, 
alfo  to  refrefh  them  now  and  then  with  a  little  Water 
until  they  have  taken  freffi  Root  after  which  they  will 
require  but  very  little  Care.  7'hey  are  very  hardy,  and 
will  grow  to  10  or  12  Feet  high,  if  planted  in  a  dry 
Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation.  There  is  little  Beauty  in 
this  Plant ;  but  it  is  kept  in  Gardens  as  a  Curioflty. 

PALMA.  Plum.  Gen.  1.  Rail.  M'eth.  Plant.  135. 
The  Palm  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  ;  in  fome  Species  on  the 
fame  Plan',  and  in  others  on  different  Plants  ;  the  Empale¬ 
ment  of  the  male  Flowers  is  divided  into  3  Parts.  The 
Flowers  have  3  Petals,  and  6  Stamina  terminated  by  oblong 
Summits,  with  an  obfolete  Germen,  fupporting  3  fhort 
Styles,  crowned  by  acute  Stigmas ;  thefe  are  barren.  The 
female  Flowers  have  a  common  Sheath,  but  no  Empalement ; 
they  have  6  fhort  Petals,  and  an  oval  Germen  fitting  upon 
an  Awl-f oaped  Style,  crowned  by  a  trifid  Stigma.  The 
Germen  becomes  a  Fruit  oj  various  Forms  and  Sizes  in 
different  Species. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,  foliolis  angufioribus  acu¬ 
leis  terminalibus .  Palm  Tree  with  winged  Leaves,  and 
narrow  Lobes  terminated  by  Spines.  This  is  the  Palma 
major.  C.  B.  P.  506.  The  greater  Palm  or  Date  Tree. 

•2.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,  foliolis  replicatis,  fpa- 
dicibus  alaribus,  jruClu  maximo  angulofo.  Palm  'Free 
with  winged  Leaves  whofe  Lobes  are  folded  back,  Foot 
Stalks  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  and 
a  large  angular  Fruit.  This  is  the  Palma  Indira,  cocci- 
feraf  angulofa.  C.  B.  P:  502.  Indian  Palm  Tree.having 
an  angular  Fruit,  commonly  called  Cocoa  Nut. 

3.  P  alma  frondibus  pinnatis,  ubique  aculeatis,  aculeis 
nigricantibus  fruClu  majore.  Palm  Tree  with  winged 
Leaves,  every  where  armed  with  black  Spines,  and 
bearing  a  larger  Fruit.,  This  is  the  Palma  tot  a  fpinofa 
major,  fraCtu  pruniformi.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  177-  Greater 
Palm  Tree  all  over  prickly,  with  a  Plum  fhaped  Fruit, 
commonly  called  great  Macaw  Tree. 

4.  P ALM a  frondibus^ pinnatis,  foliolis  replicatis ,  ramis 
aculeatis ,  aculeis  feepius  geminatis  nigricantibus.  Palm 
Tree  with  winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  folded  back, 
and  prickly  Branches,  whofe  Thorns  often  come  by 
Pairs,  and  are  black. 

5.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,  caudice  aqttal;,  fruClu 
minor e.  Palm  Tree  with-winged  1  .eaves,  an  equal  Trunk, 
and  a  fmaller  Fruit.  This  is  the  Palma  altiffma  non 
fpinofa ,  fruClu  pruniformi  rninore  reccmofo  Jparfo.  Sloan. 
Cat.  Jam.  176.  Tailed  Palm  Tree  without  Spines,  and 
a  fmaller  Plum  fhaped  Fruit,  growing  in  long  Bunches 
fcatteringly,  commonly  called  Cabbage  Tree. 

6.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis ,  caudice  lereti  aculeate4, 
fruClu  rninore.  Palm  I  ree  with  winged  Leaves,  a  taper 
prickly  Stalk,  and  a  fmaller  Fruit.  This  is  the  Palma 
fpinofa  minor,  caudice  grad  li,  fruClu  pruniformi,  mini  mo 
rubro.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  178.  Smaller  prickly  Palm  Tree 
with  a  ilender  Stalk,  and  the  lead,  red,  Plum-fhaped 
Fruit,  called  prickly  Pole. 

7.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,  foliolis  linearibus  plants, 
ftipitibus Jpinffis.  Palm  Tree  with  winged  Leaves,  hav¬ 
ing 
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ing  narrow  plain  Lobes,  and  prickly  Mid-ribs.  This  is 
the  Palma  foliorum  pediculis  fpinofis,  frudlu  pruniformi 
luteo  oleofo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  175.  Palm  Tree  with  prickly 
Foot  Stfdks  to  the  Leaves,  and  a  yellow,  Plum-fliaped, 
oily  Fruit,  commonly  called  oily  Palm  Tree. 

8.  Palma  frondibus  pinnate- palmatis  p.'ieatis,  caudice 
fquamato.  Palm  Tree  with  Hand-fhaped  winged  Leaves 
which  are  plaited,  and  a  fcaly  Stalk.  Palma  B  raft  lie  if  is 
prunifei  a.  foiio  plicatili  feu  flabelliformi ,  caudice  fquamato. 
Raii.  PPf.  1368.  Plum-bearing  Palm  Tree  of  the  Bra- 
fils  with  a  plaited  or  Fan-fhaped  Leaf  and  a  icaiy  Stalk, 
called  Palmetto  or  Thatch. 

9.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis ,  folio! is  line  ari-lanceola- 
tis,  petiolis  fpinofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  482.  Palm  Tree 
with  winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  linearly  Spear- 
fhaped,  and  prickly  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Palma 
Japcnica ,  fpinofis  pediculis ,  polypodii  folio.  Boerb.  bid. 
alt.  2.  170.  Palm  Tree  of  Japan  with  prickly  Foot 
Stalks,  and  a  Polypody  Leaf. 

10.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,  foliolis  rigid  is,  alter  nis, 
aculeis  terminalibus.  Palm  Tree  with  winged  Branches, 
Lobes  rigid,  alternate,  and  terminated  by  Prickles. 

11.  Palma  frondibus  pinnate- palmatis,  foliolis  repli- 
catis,  inferne  incanis.  Palm  Tree  with  Hand-fhaped 
winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  folded  backward, 
and  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side. 

12.  Palma  frufiu  clavato  polypireno.  Treav.  Dec.  dab. 
2 6.  Palm  Tree  with  a  Club-ihaped  Fruit  containing 
many  Seeds.  This  is  the  Palma  Americana  foliis  poly- 
gonati  brevioribus ,  leeviter  ferratis ,  ta  nonnibil  fpinofis , 
trunco  crafjo.  Pluk.  Pbyt.  American  Palm  Tree  with 
fhorter  Solomon  s  Seal  Leaves  which  are  lightly  fawed, 
and  fomewhat  prickly,  with  a  thick  Trunk. 

13.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  pli- 
catis  geminatis  fparfis.  Palm  Tree  with  winged  Leaves, 
whofe  Lobes  are  S pear -fh aped,  plaited,  and  come  out 
by  Pairs  from  one  Point,  (landing  thinly  along  the  Mid¬ 
rib.  This  is  the  Palma  altiffma ,  non  f pin  of,  frudlu 
oblongo.  Houf.  A4f.  Tailed  Palm  'Free  having  no 
Prickles',  and  bearing  an  oblong  Fruit. 

14.  Palma  foliis  fmplicibus  integerrimis  flaccidis. 
Palm  Tree  with  fingle,  entire,  flaccid  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Palm  aprunifera  foliis  2  uccce,  fruflu  in  racemis  icn- 
gefis  ccrafi  for  mi,  dura,  cinereo ,  piji  magnitudine,  cujus 
lachryma  fa  ignis  draconis  efl  did! a.  Com .  Cat.  Plumbearing 
Palm  Tree,  with  Leaves  like  the  Yucca,  and  Fruit 
gathered  in  long  Bunches,  Cherry-ffiaped,  Afli-colour- 
ed,  hard,  and  the  Size  of  Peas,  whofe  Tears  are  called 
Dragons  Blood,  commonly  called  Dragon  Tree. 

The  1  ft  Sort  here  mentioned  is  the  common  Date 
Tree,  which  grows  plentifully  in  Africa ,  and  feme  of 
the  eallern  Countries,  from  whence  the  Fruit  is  brought 
to  England.  This  rifes  to  a  great  Height  in  warm  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  the  Stalks  are  generally  full  of  rugged  Knots,  which 
are  the  Vediges  of  the  decayed  Leaves,  for  the  Trunks 
of  thefe  are  not  folid  like  other  Trees,  but  the  Center 
is  filled  with  Pith,  round  which  is  a  tough  Bark  full  of 
ftrong  Fibres  while  young,  but  as  the  Trees  grow  old, 
this  Bark  hardens* and  becomes  ligneous;  to  this  Bark 
the  Leaves  are  clofely  joined,  which  in  the  Center  rife 
ere£t,  being  clofely  folded  or  plaited  together,  but  after 
they  are  advanced  above  the  Vagina  which  furrounds 
them,  they  expand  very  wide  on  every  Side  the  Stem, 
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and,  as  the  older  Leaves  decay,  the  Stalk  advances  in 
Height.  The  Leaves  of  thefe  Trees,  when  grown  to 
a  Size  for  bearing  Fruit,  are  6  or  8  Feet  long,  and  may 
be  termed  Branches ;  (for  the  Trees  have  no  other)  thefe 
have  narrow  long  Leaves  (or  Pinnae)  fet  on  alternately 
their  whole  Length.  The  final!  Leaves  or  L.obes  are 
toward  the  Bafe  3  Feet  long,  and  little  more  than  one 
Inch  broad  ;  they  are  clofely  folded  together  when  they 
fil'd  appear,  and  are  wrapped  round  by  brown  Fibres  or 
Threads,  which  fall  off  as  the  Leaves  advance,  making 
Way  for  them  to  expand  ;  thefe  never  open  flat,  but 
are  hollow  like  the  Keel  of  a  Boat,  with  a  (harp  Ridge 
on  their  Backfide  ;  they  are  very  diff,  and,  when  young, 
of  a  bright  green,  ending  with  a  fharp  black  Spine. 
Thefe  ’Iirees  have  male  Flowers  on  did'erent  Plants  from 
thofe  which  produce  the  Fruit,  and  there  is  a  Neceflity 
for  fome  of  the  male  Trees  to  grow  near  the  female  to 
render  them  fruitful ;  or,  at  lead,  to  impregnate  the 
Ovary  of  the  Seed,  without  which  the  Stones,  taken 
out  of  the  Fruit,  will  not  grow.  Mod  of  the  old  Au¬ 
thors,  who  have  mentioned  thefe  Trees,  affirm,  that 
unlefs  the  female  or  Fruit- bearing  Palm  Trees  have  the 
Adi  dance  of  the  male,  they  are  barren  ;  therefore  in 
fuch  Places,  where  there  are  no  male  Trees  near  the 
female,  the  Inhabitants  cut  off  the  Bunches  of  male 
Flowers  when  they  are  jud  opened,  and  carry  them  to 
the  female  Trees,  placing  them  on  the  Branches  near 
the  female  Flowers  to  impregnate  them  ;  which,  they 
ail  agree,  has  the  defined  Effedf,  rendering  the  Trees 
fruitful,  which  would  otherwife  have  been  barren.  Pere 
Labat  in  his  Account  of  America  mentions  a  fingle  Tree 
of  this  Kind,  growing  near  a  Convent  in  the  Ifland  of 
Martinico ,  which  produced  a  great  Quantity  of  Fruit, 
which  came  to  Maturity  enough  for  eating;  but,  as 
there  was  no  other  Tree  of  this  Kind  in  the  Ifland,  they 
were  defirous  to  propagate  it,  and  accordingly  planted 
great  Numbers  of  the  Stones  for  feveral  Years,  but  not 
one  of  them  grew  ;  therefore  after  having  made  feveral 
Trials  without  Succefs,  they  were  obliged  to  fend  to 
Africa,  where  thefe  Plants  grew  in  Plenty,  for  fome  of 
the  Fruit ;  the  Stones  of  which  they  planted,  and  raifed 
many  Plants,  He  then  conje&ures,  that  the  fingle  Tree, 
before  mentioned,  might  be  probably  fo  far  impregna¬ 
ted  by  fome  neighbouring  Palm  Trees  of  other  Species, 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  ripening  the  Fruit,  but  not 
fufficient  to  make  the  Seeds  prolifick,  as  is  the  Cafe  when 
Animals  of  different  Kinds  copulate. 

The  Flowers  of  both  Sexes  come  out  in  very  long 
Bunches  from  the  Trunk  between  the  Leaves,  and  are 
covered  with  a  Sheath  which  opens  and  withers ;  thofe 
of  the  male  have  6  fhort  Stamina  with  narrow  four-cor¬ 
nered  Summits  filled  with  Farina.  The  female  Flowers 
have  no  Stamina,  but  have  a  roundifli  Germen,  u  hicb 
becomes  an  oval  Berry,  with  a  thick  Pulp  incloftng  a 
hard  oblong  Stone  with  a  deep  Furrow  running  longitu¬ 
dinally.  The  Bunches  of  the  Fruit  are  fome  times  very 
targe. . 

This  Species  of  Palm  is  by  Dr.  Linrueus  titled  Pha- 
: nix ,  which  is  the  Greek  Name  of  it,  and  he  makes  it  a 
didinci  Genus. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  eafily  produced  from  the  Seeds 
taken  out  of  the  Fruit,  (provided  they  are  frelb)  which 
(hould  be  Town  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
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plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  which 
ihould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  Temperature  of  Heat, 
and  the  Earth  frequently  refrefhed  with  W ater. 

When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  each  plan¬ 
ted  in  a  fmali  Pot  filled  with  the  fame  light  rich  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  again,  obferving  to  refrefh 
them  with  Water,  alfo  to  let  them  have  Air  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Warrmh  of  the  Seafon,  and  the  Bed  in  which 
they  are  placed.  During  the  Summer  they  fhould  re¬ 
main  in  the  fame  hot  Bed,  but  in  ‘the  Beginning  of  Au- 
gu/i  let  them  have  a  great  Share  of  Air  to  harden  them 
againft  the  Approach  of  Winter;  for  if  they  are  too 
much  forced,  they  will  be  fo  tender  as  not  to  bepreferved 
through  the  Winter  without  much  Difficulty  efpecially  if 
you  have  not  the  Conveniency  of  a  Bark  Stove  to  keep 
them  in. 

The  Beginning  of  October  remove  the  Plants  into  the 
Stove,  placing  them  where  they  may  have  a  moderate 
ShareoiHeat(thefebeingfomewhat  tenderer,  while  young, 
than  after  they  have  acquired  fome  Strength)  ;  though  in¬ 
deed  they  may  be  fbmetimes  preferved  alive  in  a  cooler 
Situation,  yet  their  Progrefs  would  be  fo  much  retarded, 
as  not  to  recover  their  Vigour  the  fucceeding  Summer. 
Nor  is  it  worth  the  Trouble  of  raifmg  thefe  Plants  from 
Seeds,  without  the  Conveniency  of  a  Stove  to  forward 
their  Growth;  for  where  this  is  wanting,  they  will  not 
grow  to  any  tolerable  Size  in  20  Years. 

Whenever  thefe  Plants  are  removed,  (which  fhould  be 
done  once  a  Y ear)  be  very  careful  not  to  cut  or  injure  their 
large  Roots,  which  is  very  hurtful  to  them  ;  but  clear 
off  all  the  fmali  Fibres  which  are  inclinable  to  Mouldi- 
nefs;  for  if  thefe  are  left  on,  they  v/ill  in  Time  decay, 
and  hinder  the  frefh  Fibres  from  coming  out,  which  will 
greatly  retard  the  Growth  of  the  Plants. 

The  Soil,  in  which  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  placed, 
muff  be  compofed  in  the  following  Manner,  viz.  Half 
of  light  frefh  Earth  taken  from  a  Pafture  Ground,  the 
other  Half  Sea  Sand,  and  rotten  Dung  or  Tanners- 
Bark  in  equal  Proportion  ;  thefe  fhould  be  carefully 
mixed,  and  laid  in  a  Fleap  3  or  4  Months  at  leaf!  be¬ 
fore  it  is  ufed,  but  fhould  be  often  turned  over,  to  pre 
vent  the  Growth  cf  Weeds,  and  to  fweeten  the  Earih. 
Alfo  obferve  to  allow  them  Pots  proportionable  to  the 
Sizes  of  the  Plants  ;  but  never  let  them  be  too  large, 
which  is  of  worfe  Confequence  than  if  they  are  too  fmali. 
During  the  Summer  Seafon  they  fhould  be  frequently 
refrefhed  with  Water  ;  but  be  careful  not  to  give  it  in 
too  great  Quantities,  and  in  Winter  they  muff  be  now 
and  then  refrefhed,  if  they  are  placed'in  a  warm  Stove; 
otherwife  they  require  very  little  Water  at  that  Seafon. 

Thefe  Plants  are  very  flow  Growers,  in  their  native 
Countries,  notwithflanding  they  arrive  to  a  great  Mag¬ 
nitude  ;  for  it  has  often  been  obferved  by  feveral  of  the 
old  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Countries  that  the  Plants  of 
fome  of  thefe  Kinds  have  not  advanced  2  Feet  in  Height 
in  10  Years ;  fo  that  when  they  are  brought  into  thefe 
Countries,  it  cannot  be  expected  they  fhould  advance 
very  faff,  efpecially  where  there  is  not  due  Care  taken 
to  preferve  them  warm  in  Winter;  but  however  flow  of 
Growth  thefe  are  in  their  native  Countries  yet  they  may 
be  with  us  greatly  forwarded,  by  placing  the  Pots  in  a 
hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  which  fhould  be  renewed  as 
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often  as  is  neceffary,  and  the  Plants  always  preferved 
therein  both  Winter  and  Summer,  obferving  to  fhift 
them  into  larger  Pots  as  they  advance  in  Growth,  alfo  to 
fupply  them  with  Water  properly:  In  which  Manage¬ 
ment  I  have  had  feveral  of  them  come  on  very  fafl:  ;  for 
I  obferve  the  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  are  very  apt  to  root 
into  the  Bark,  if  their  Pots  remain  a  conflderable  Time 
without  fhifting,  where  they  meet  with  a  gentle  Warmth; 
and  the  Moiflure  arifing  from  rhe  Fermentation  of  the 
Bark  doth  preferve  their  Fibres  plump  and  vigorous;  but 
although  the  Leaves  grow  tall  in  a  few  Years  with  this 
Management,  yet  it  is  long  before  the  Plants  come  to 
have  any  Stems.  There  are  Plants  now  in  the  Chelfea 
Garden,  whofe  Leaves  are  7  Feet  long,  which  were  nifed 
from  Seeds  more  than  20  Years  ago,  and  their  Stems  are 
not  2  Feet  high  ;  one  of  which  has  produced  fome  fmali 
Bunches  of  male  Flowers. 

d  he  2d  Sort,  here  mentioned,  is  the  Cocoa  Nut,  whofe 
Fruit  are  frequently  brought  to  England-,  fome  of  which 
are  of  a  large  Size.  T  he  Branches  of  this  Tree  are 
winged  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  the  fmali  Leaves  or 
Lobes  are  3  Times  as  broad  ;  they  open  flat,  their  Bor¬ 
ders  fold  backward,  and  are  of  a  lighter  green  than  thofe 
of  the  1  ft  Sort.  The  whole  Leaf  (or  Branch)  is  often 
12  or  14  Feet  long  ;  the  male  Flowers  grow  in  different 
Parts  of  the  fame  Tree  with  the  Fruit,  proceeding  from 
the  Trunk  between  the  Leaves  ;  they  are  difpofed  in 
long  Bunches,  as  are  alfo  the  female,  the  Nuts  growing 
in  very  large  Clufters,  which  are  covered  with  a  thick 
fibrous  Coat  adhering  clofely  to  them.  The  Nuts  arc 
large,  oval,  and  have  3  Holes  in  the  Shell  at  the  Top  ; 
the  Kernel  is  firm,  white  within,  and  the  Shell  contains 
a  Quantity  of  pale  Juice,  called  the  Milk. 

The  Cocoa  Nut  is  cultivated  in  moft  of  the  inhabited 
Parts  of  the  Eajl  and  Wejl-Indies,  but  is  fuppofed  a 
Native  of  the  Maldives ,  and  the  defart  Iflands  of  the 
Eajl-Indies ,  from  whence  it  is  funpofed  to  have  been 
tranfported  to  the  warm  Parts  of  America  ;  lor  it  is  not 
found  in  any  of  the  inland  Parts,  nor  any  where  far  dif« 
tant  from  Settlements.  1 1  is  one  cf  rhe  moft  ufeful  T rees 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  America ,  who  have  many  of  the 
common  NeceiTaries  of  Life  from  it.  The  Bark  of  the 
Nut  is  made  into  Cordage,  the  Shell  of  the  Nut  into 
drinking  Bowls,  the  Kernel  affords  them  a  wholefome 
Food,  and  the  Milk  contained  in  the  Shell,  a  cooling 
Liquor.  The  Leaves  of  the  Trees  are  ufed  for  thatch¬ 
ing  their  Houfes,  and  are  wrought  into  Bafkets,  and  moft  ' 
other  Things  which  are  made  of  Ofiers  in  Europe. 

'Phis  Tree  is  propagated  by  planting  the  Nuts,  whiqli 
in  6  Weeks  or  2  Months  after  planting  will  come  up,, 
provided  they  are  frefh;  and  thoroughly  ripe,  which  few 
of  them  arc,  when  brought  to  England  ;  for  they  always 
gather  them  before  they  are  ripe,  that  they  may  keep 
during  their  Paffage  fo  the  beft  Way  to  bring  Nuts  into 
England  for  planting,  would  be  to  take  fuch  of  them  as 
are  fully  ripe,  and  put  them  up  in  dry  Sand  in  a  Tub, 
where  the  Vermin  may  not  get  at  them  ;  and  thefe  will 
often  fprout  in  their  Paffage,  which  will  be  an  Advan¬ 
tage,  becauie  then  they  may  be  immediately  planted  in-to 
Pots  of  Earth,  and  plunged  in  the  Bark  Bed. 

Thefe  Plants  in  the  hot  Iflands  of  America  make  con1* 
fiderableProgrefs  in  theirGrowth,  and  arrive  to  a  very  great 
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nitude  ;  but  in  Europe  it  is  of  much  flower  Growth,  be¬ 
ing  many  Years  before  it  advances  to  any  confulerablc 
Height  ;  but  as  the  young  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  are 
pretty  large,  they  make  ft  good  Appearance  amongft  o- 
ther  tender  exotick  Plants,  in  2  or  3  Years  time.  I  his 
Plant  is  preferved  in  curious  Gardens  in  England ,  for 
Variety,  where  it  mull  be  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove, 
and  managed  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  other  Kind 
of  Palm  ;  obferving,  as  often  as  they  are  tranfplanted, 
not  to  cut  their  flrong  Roots,  which  is  generally  Death 
to  mod  of  the  Palm  Kind.  Thefe  Plants  ntuft  not  be 
too  much  confined  in  their  Roots,  for  if  they  are, 
they  will  make  but  little  Progrefs  ;  therefore,  when  the 
yroung  Plants  have  filled  the  Pots  wth  their  Roots,  they 
fhoulJ  be  fhifted  into  Tubs  of  a  moderate  Size,  that 
their  Roots  may  have  Room  to  extend  ;  but  thefe  Tubs 
rnuft  be  kept  conflantly  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed,  other- 
wife  the  Plants  will  not  thrive.  The  Method  of  railing 
them  from  the  Nuts,  when  they  are  planted  before  they 
have  fprouted,  is  fully  deferibed  under  the  Article  of 
railing  exotick  Seeds  ;  to  which  the  Reader  is  defired  to 
turn  to  avoid  Repetition 

The  3d  Sort  is  commonly  called  Macaw  Tree  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Britiftj  Iflands  in  America  ;  this  nfes 
to  the  Height  of  30  or  40  Feet.  The  Stem  is  generally 
larger  toward  the  Top  than  at  Bottom  ;  the  Branches 
(or  rather  the  Leaves)  are  winged  ;  the  i'rnall  Leaves  or 
Lobes  are  long  and  broad  ;  the  Stalk  and  Leaves  are 
lirongly  armed  with  black  Spines  of  various  Sizes  in  eve¬ 
ry  Part  ;  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  the  fame 
Tree,  coming  out  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Cocoa  Nut. 
The  Fruit  is  about  the  Size  of  a  middling  Apple,  and  is 
inclo fed  in  a  hard  Shell. 

The  Macaw  Tree  is  very  common  in  the  Carribee 
Iflands,  where  the  Negroes  pierce  the  tender  Fruit,  from 
whence  flows  out  s  pleafant  Liquor,  of  which  they  are 
very  fond  ;  the  Body  of  the  Tree  affords  a  folid  Timber, 
with  which  they  make  Javelins,  Arrows,  &c.  and  is  by 
forne  fuppoled  to  be  a  Sort  of  Ebony.  This  Tree  grows 
very  flow,  and  requires  to  be  kept  warm  in  Winter. 

The  4 tL  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  lent  it  to  England  ;  this 
hath  winged  Leaves  or  Eranches  like  the  other  Sorts. 
The  [mall  Leaves  or  Lobes  are  as  narrow  as  thefe  of  the 
firft  Sort,  but  are  not  quite  fo  fliff;  they  fipread  open, 
are  flat,  and  their  Edges  fold  backward  ;  their  Ends  are 
blunt,  and  have  no  Spines  ;  the  Mid  rib  is  armed  with 
long  black  Spines,  which  frequently  come  out  by  Pairs 
from  the  fame  Point.  The  Mowers  come  out  from  be¬ 
tween  the  Leaves,  and  the  Fruit  grows  on  the  fame 
Plant  as  the  male  Flowers,  which  are  about  the  fame 
Size  and  Shape  as  thofe  of  the  former  Sort  ;  but,  as  the 
Lobes  of  the  Leaves  are  much  narrower,  and  have  no 
Spines  on  their  Surface,  there  can  be  no  Doubt  of  its 
being  a  dillinSt  Species. 

The  5th  Sort  is  commonly  called  Cabbage  Tree  in 
the  IVejt-Indies  ;  where  it  rifes  to  a  very  great  Height. 
Ligon  in  his  Hiftory  of  Barbadoes  fays,  there  were  then 
fome  of  thefe  growing  there,  which  were  more  than 
200  Feet  high,  and  that  he  was  informed  they  were 
a  hundred  Years  growing  to  Maturity,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds.  The  Stalks  of  thefe  Trees  are  feldom  larger 
than  a  Man’s  Thigh ;  they  are  fmoother  than  thofe  of  molt 
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other  Sorts,  for  the  Leaves  naturally  fall  off  entire  from 
them,  and  only  leave  the  Vefligia  or  Marks  where  they 
have  grown,  Thefe  Leaves  (or  Branches)  are  12  or  r.} 
Feet  long  ;  the  final!  Leaves  or  Lobes  are  about  a  Foot 
long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  with  feveral  longitudinal 
Plaits  or  Furrows  ending  in  foft  acute  Points ;  thefe  are  not 
fo  fliff  as  thofe  of  the  firfl  Sort,  and  are  placed  alternately. 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  long  lcofe  Bunches  below  the 
Leaves  ;  thefe  branch  out  into  many  loofe  Strings,  and 
are  near  4  Feet  long,  upon  which  the  Flowers  are  thinly 
placed.  •  The  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  Fruit 
about  the  Size  of  a' Hazel  Nut,  having  a  vellowifh  Skin, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Strings  of  the  principal  Foot  Stalk. 

As  the  inner  Leaves  of  this  encompafs  the  future  Buds 
more  than  mod  of  theother  Species,  it  is  diffinguifhed  by 
the  Apellation  of  Cabbage  Tree  ;  for  the  Center  Shoots, 
before  they  are  expofed  to  the  Air,  are  white  and  very 
tender,  like  moll:  other  Plants  which  are  blanched  ;  and 
this  is  the  Part  w'hich  is  cut  out  and  eaten  by  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  is  frequently  pickled  and  fent  to  England  by 
the  Title  of  Cabbage  ;  but  whenever  thefe  Shoots  are 
cut  out,  the  Plants  decay,  and  never  after  thrive  fo  that 
few  of  the  Trees  are  now  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Iflands  near  Settlements,  and  thofe  arcleft  for  Ornament. 

The  Cth  Sort  is  commonly  called  Prick! ey  PAe  in 
Jamaica ,  where  it  naturally  grows.  Thefe  Trees  are 
commonly  found  in  Thickets,  where  a  great  Number 
of  them  are  clofe  together.  Their  Stalks  are  (lender, 
feldom  more  than  5  or  6  Inches  Diameter,  but  rife 
to  the  Height  of  forty  Feet,  and  are  clofely  armed  with 
long  Thorns.  The  Leaves  are  placed  circularly  on  the 
Top,  (as  in  mofi  of  the  Species.)  Thefe  are ’winged, 
but  the  Lobes  are  fhorter  and  greener  than  thofe  of  °the 
other  Sorts,  and  are  clofely  armed  with  Thorns.  The 
Flowers  come  out  as  thole  of  the  Cocoa  Nut  on  long 
branching  Feet  Stalks  ;  they  are  larger  than  the  largeft 
grey  Peas,  flatted  at  the  Top,  and  are  covered  with  a 
red  Skin.  The  Inhabitants  of  Jamai,a  make  Rammers, 
and  Rods  for  Lowering  Guns,  of  the  Stems  of  thefe 
Trees,  which  are  very  tough  and  pliable  ;  but  no  Ufe 
is  made  of  any  other  Part,  1b  far  as  1  can  learn. 

The  7  th  Sort  is  called  in  the  VPtjl- Indies  the  Oily  Palm, 
and  by  fome  Negroes  Oil,  for  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree 
was  fir  A  earned  from  Africa  to  America  by  the  Negroes. 
It  grows  in  great  Plenty  on  the  CoaA  of  Guinea ,  and 
in  the  Cape  cle  Verd  Iflands,  but  was  not  in  any  of  our 
American  Colonies  till  it  was  carried  there  ;  but  now  the 
Trees  are  in  Plenty  in  moA  of  the  Iflands  where  the 
Negroes  are  careful  to  propagate  them. 

The  Branches,  (or  rather  the  Leaves)  of  this  Tree 
are  winged ;  the  fmall  Leaves  or  Lobes,  are  long,  nar¬ 
row,  and  not  fo  fliff  as  rnofl  of  the  other  Sorts ;  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  their  Leaves  are  broad  at  their  Bafe,  where 
they  embrace  the  Stem,  diminifhing  gradually  upward 
and  are  armed  with  Arong,  blunt,  yellowilh  Thorns,* 
which  are  largefl  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  come  out 
at  the  Top  of  the  Stern  between  the  Leaves;  fome 
Bunches  have  only  male  Flowers,  others  have  female 
the  latter  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries,  bigger  than  thofe 
of  the  largefl  Spanifj  Olives,  but  of  the  fame  Shape  ; 
thefe  grow  in  very  large  Bunches,  and  when  ripe  are  of  a 
yellowilh  Colour. 

From  the  Fruit  the  Inhabitants  draw  an  Oil,  the  fame 

Way 
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Way  as  it  is  drawn  from  Olives ;  from  the  Body  of  the 
Tree  they  -extrafil  a  Liquor  which,  when  fermented, 
has  a  vinous  Quality,  and  will  inebriate.  The  Leaves 
are  wrought  into  Matts  by  the  Negroes  to  lie  on. 

The  8th  Sort  is  called  Palmetto  Tree,  or  Thatch,  by 
the  Inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  where  it  grows  an  aH  the 
Honey  Comb  Rocks  in  great  Plenty.  It  rifes  with  a 
fiender  Stalk  io  or  12  Feet  high,  naked  and  fmooth,  and 
at  the  Top  garnifhed  with  many  Fan  lhaped  Leaves 
placed  circularly ;  thefe  have  Foot  Stalks  2  or  3  Feet 
long,  armed  with  a  few  ftrong,  green,  crooked  Spines  ; 
the  Tinnas,  or  Lobes  all  meet  in  one  Center,  where  they 
join  the  Foot  Stalk,  and  are  joined  together  a  third  Pait 
of  their  Length  from  their  Bafe  ;  they  are  at  full  clofely 
folded  into  Plaits,  but  afterward  fpread  out  like  a  Fan  ; 
their  Ends  being  pliant  often  hang  downv/ard,  and 
between  thefe  Pinnae  hang  d'own  long  Threads.  The 
Flowers  and  Fruit  come  out  from  between  the  Leaves ; 
the  Fruit  is  of  the  Shape  and  Size  of  the  fmall  Lucca 
Ohves.  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  ufed  for  Thatch 
all  over  the  IVeft-lndics. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Japan,  alfo  on  rocky, 
dry  Mountains  at  Malabar.  This  rifes  with  a  (Trait  Trunk 
about  40  Feet  high,  with  many  Circles  round  it  the 
whole  Length,  occafioned  by  the  Veftigia  of  the  Leaves, 
which  are  placed  circularly  round  the  Stem  ;  fo  as 
thefe  feparate  entirely  and  fall  off,  the  Circles  remain 
where  their  Bafe  embraced  the  Stalk.  The  Stalks  are 
terminated  by  an  obtufe  Cone,  juft  below  which  the 
Leaves  are  placed  ;  thefe  on  the  large  Trees  are  8 
or  9  Feet  long,  hut  thofe  of  the  fmall  Plants  are  much 
lefs  ;  the  largeft  I  have  feen  were  not  more  than  2 
Feet  long.  The  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalk,  which  part¬ 
ly  embraces  the  Trunk,  is  broad  and  three  cornered, 
armed  on  each  Side  with  fhort  Spines  to  the  Place  where 
the  Lobes,  or  fmall  Leaves,  begin.  Thefe  Pinnae  or 
Lobes,  are  long,  narrow,  and  entire,  of  a  lucid  green 
on  their  upper  Side,  (landing  by  Pairs  eppofite  along 
the  Mid-rib  very  clofe  together.  The  Flowers  and 
Fruit  are  produced  in  large  Bunches  at  the  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Leaves ;  the  Fruit  is  oval,  about  the  Size  of  a 
large  Plumb,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  Shape  ;  the  Skin, 
or  Covering,  changes  (Trft  yellow,  and  afterward  red 
when  ripe  ;  of  a  fweet  Tafte,  under  which  is  a  hard 
brown  Shell,  incloluig  a  white  Nut  in  Tafte  like  the 
Chefnut. 

From  the  Pith  of  the  Trunk  of  this  Tree  is  made 
the  Sago;  this  is  firft  pulverized,  then  it  is  made  into 
aPafte,  and  afterward  granulated. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  St.  Helena ,  from 
whence  the  Plants  were  brought  to  England .  The 

Leaves  of  this,  on  Plants  now  in  England  are  10  Feet 
Jong  ;  the  Mid-rib.  or  Foot  Stalk,  is  broad  and  flat  on 
the  under  Side,  but  rifes  wdth  a  (harp  Ridge  on  the  up  ¬ 
per  ;  the  fmall  Leaves,  or  Lobes,  are  ranged  alternately 
on  the  Sides,  which  are  alfo  broad  ;  thefe  are  from  2 
Feet  and  a  Half  to  9  or  10  Inches  long,  the  longed  being 
at  Bottom,  decreafing  gradually  to  the  Top  ;  they  are 
.(Tiff,  and  (old  inward,  of  a  dark  green  ending  in  a  (harp 
Thorn.  Ore  of  thefe  Plants  has  the  two  laft  Years 
produced  Bunches  of  male  Flowers  between  the  Leaves  ; 
.but  we  are  atprelcnt  ignorant  what  the  Fruit  is  which  they 
produce,  but  as  the  Leaves  are  -very  different  from  all 
Yql.  II. 
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the  Sorts  of  Palms  here  known,  I  make  no  Doubt  of 
its  being  a  diftinfit  Species 

'I  he  11th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  R.  MiVar , 
growing  naturally  on  the  Mountains  near  Panama , 
where  the  Spaniards  call  it  Mountain  Cabbage.  The 
Fruit  of  this  Tree,  which  was  fent  to  England  by  the 
Gentleman  before  mentioned,  were  of  the  Size  and 
Shape  of  middling  Plumbs,  covered  with  a  thick  Shell  ; 
from  thefe  feverai  Flants  were  raifed  in  the  Evglijh  Gar¬ 
dens,  which  have  made  no  great  Progrefs  as  yet.  The 
Leaves  (land  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  broad  at  the 
Top,  and  have  a  fharp  Ridge  or  Angle  underneath. 
'Flie  Lobes,  are  placed  circularly,  meeting  in  a  Point  at 
their  Bafe,  where  they  join  the  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  are  di¬ 
vided  to  the  Bottom,  and  are  2  Feet  long,  3  Incites 
broad  in  the  Middle,  and  fold  backward  ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  of  a  ruffet  Colour 
on  their  under  Side  at  firft,  but  afterward  become  white. 
Thefe  are  r.ot  fo  ftiff  as  thofe  of  mod  other  Sorts,  nor 
do  they  end  in  Spines. 

The  1 2  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Houjlouh,  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  in  the  Sands  near  Old  VcraCruz  in  America. 
This  hath  a  thick  Stern,  which  feldom  riles  more  than 
2  Feet  high.  The  leaves  come  out  round  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stem,  (landing  on  Foot  Stalks  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  long  ;  they  are  winged  ;  the  Lobe3  or  fmall 
Leaves,  are  about  5  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half 
broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  both  Ends  ; 
they  are  (lift7,  fmooth  and  entire,  having  a  few.  fmall 
Indentures  at  their  Points,  and  are  placed  alternate,  of 
a  pale  green  Colour;  there  are  14  or  15  of  thefe  Lobes 
ranged  along  the  -Mid-rib,  or  Stalk.  The  Fruit  ri¬ 
fes  up  from  the  Side  of  the  Stem,  upon  a  fhort  thick 
Foot  Stalk,  (landing  upright,  and  fhaped  like  a  Club, 
having  many  red  Seeds  about  the  Size  of  large  Peas, 
(landing  in  feparate  Cells  round  the  central  Foot  Stalk, 
to  which  they  adhere.  Thefe  i  hnts  have  their  male 
Flowers  on  feparate  Plants  from  the  Fruit,  for  all  thofe 
Plants  which  have  flowered  in  England  are  of  the  male 
Kind.  Thefe  Plants  loofe  the  Leaves  before  the  Fruit 
is  ripe  annually.  The  firft  Time  Dr.  Houjlain  faw 
thefe  Plants  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  they  were  in  full  Leaf, 
but  on  his  Return  to  the  fame  Place  3  Months  after, 
the  Fruit  was  then  ripe,  and  all  the  Leaves  were 
fallen  oft  ;  this  he  afterwards  obferved  the  following 
Seafon. 

The  13th  Sort  was  alfo  difeovered  by  Dr.  Houjloun  in 
the  Spanijh  Wejl-Indies.  This  rifes  with  a  very  tall  na¬ 
ked  Trunk  garnifhed  at  Top  with  long  winged  Branch¬ 
es  or  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  Spear-fhaped  and  plaited  ;. 
they  are  of  afofter  Texture  than  any  of  the  other  Sorts,, 
and  for  the  mod  Part  come  out  two  from  the  fame  Point, 
fo  (land  by  Pairs  on  the  fame  Side  of  the  Mid  rib  ;  they 
have  two  Lobes  on  a  Side  a  little  above  each  other,  but 
there  is  a  great  Space  between  every  4  I  >cbes.  The 
Flowers  come  cut  in  long  Bunches  from  between  the 
Leaves,  the  male  Flowers  hanging  on  long  (lender 
Strings  ;  but  the  Fruit,  about  the  Size  01  a  middling 
Plum,  is  coiledted  into  large  Bunches.. 

The  1 4  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Cap  e  Ve  rd  Iflands, 
from  whence  I  had  one  of  the  I  lants  fent  me;  al!o 
in  the  Madeira,  from  whence  I  received  the  Oeeds. 
This  is  called  a  Dragon  Tree,  tecaufe  the  infpiflTatecP 
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Jutee  of  the  Plants  becomes  a  red  Powder  very  like 
the  eaffern  Dragons  Blood,  and  is  frequently  ufed  in- 
ftead  of  it  in  the  Shops  ;  but  the  Tree,  from  whence 
the  true  Dragons  Blood  is  taken,  is  of  a  very  different 
Genus  from  this.  Dr.  Van  Royen  in  the  Prodrctnus  of 
the  Leyden  Garden  has  ranged  this  among  the  Yuccas, 
I  fuppofe,  from  the  Similitude  of  the  Plant  to  thofe  of 
that  Genus,  but,  as  the  Fruit  of  this  is  a  Berry  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  the  Bay  Tree,  and  the  Seeds  of  the  Yuc¬ 
ca  grow  in  Capfules  with  3  Ceils,  they  cannot  be  of 
the  fame  Genus  ;  nor  have  we  any  Account  of  the  real 
Chara6ters  of  this  Plant,  fo  as  abfolutely  to  determine 
the  Genus ;  therefore,  as  it  has  by  feveral  modern  Au¬ 
thors  been  ranged  under  this  Title,  I  have  continued  it 
there.  This  rifes  with  a  thick  Trunk  nearly  equal  in 
Size  the  whole  Length,  the  inner  Part  of  which  is 
pithy ;  next  to  this  is  a  Circle  of  ftrong  Fibres,  and  the 
Outfide  is  foft.  The  Stalk  or  Trunk  rifes  12  or  14  Feet 
high,  and  is  nearly  of  the  fame  Diameter  the  whole 
Length,  which  is  rarely  more  than  6  Inches  ;  there  are 
the  circular  Marks  or  Rings  left  the  whole  Length, 
where  the  Leaves  are  fallen  off ;  for  as  thefe  half  em¬ 
brace  the  Stalk  with  their  Bafe,  fo  when  they  fall  away, 
the  Vefligia  where  they  grew  remain.  The  Top  of  the 
Stalk  fuilains  a  large  Flead  of  Leaves,  which  come  out 
fingly  all  round  it  ;  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Iris,  but  are  often  4  or  5  Feet  long,  and  an 
Inch  and  a  Half  broad  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  em¬ 
brace  the  Stalk,  and  leffen  gradually  to  the  End,  where 
they  terminate  in  a  Point.  Thefe  Leaves  are  pliable, 
and  hang  down  all  round  the  Stem;  they  are  entire  and 
of  a  deep  green,  fmooth  on  both  Surfaces,  and  greatly 
refemble  thofe  of  the  common  yellow  Iris.  As  this  has 
not  flowered  in  England ,  I  can  give  no  Account  of  its 
Flowers,  but  fo  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  Berries 
which  I  have  received,  it  may  properly  enough  be  rang- 
in  this  Genus. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Palms  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  ruff:  Sort, 
and  the  Plants  ffiould  afterward  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner,  with  this  Difference,  that  fuch  of  them  as  are 
Natives  of  very  warm  Countries,  will  require  to  be  kept 
in  a  warmer  Air.  The  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  7th,  8th, 
T2th,  and  13th  Sorts  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  in  the 
Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove,  otherwife  they  will  not  make 
great  Progrefs  in  England ;  and  when  they  do  thrive, 
they  grow  in  about  20  Years  too  tall  for  mod  of  the 
Stoves  at  prefent  built  here,  nor  can  we  hope  to  fee 
many  of  them  produce  Fruit  in  England ;  the  Plants  are 
preferved  by  the  curious  for  their  Foliage,  which  beirg 
fo  fiugular  aftd  different  from  that  of  the  European 
Trees,  renders  them  worthy  of  Care. 

The  other  Sorts  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  Stove  in  Win¬ 
ter  in  a  moderate  Temperature  of  Air,  and  in  the 
Heat  of  Summer  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  in 
a  warm  fheltered  Situation  for  about  3  Months;  hut 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  before  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Frofts  come  on  in  Autumn  When  thefe  Plants  are 
kept  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth,  they  fhould 
have  but  little  Water  during  the  Winter  Seafon;  and 
in  Summer,  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  Air, 
they  muff  not  be  often  watered,  unlefs  the  Seafon  is 
remarkably  dry  anti  warm,  for  too  much  Moifture  will 
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foon  deffroy  them.  The  other  Management  of  them 
is  nearly  the  fame  as  for  the  Date  Palms,  which  is  not 
to  cut  their  principal  Roots  when  they  are  fhiffed,  nor 
to  confine  their  Roots  too  much;  but  as  the  Plants  grow 
in  Size,  they  fhould  annually  be  removed  into  Pots  a 
Size  larger  than  thofe  they  were  in  the  former  Year. 
The  Earth,  in  which  they  are  planted,  fhould  be  light, 
to  let  the  Moiffure  eafilv  pafs  off ;  for  if  it  is  ffrong,  and 
detains  it ;  the  tender  Fibies  of  the  Roots  will  rot 

Panax.  Lin .  Gen.  Plant.  1031.  Panacea.  Mitch. 
Gen.  26.  Araliajlrvm.  Vaill.  6.  Ginfeng  or  Ninfeng. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  on  difinCl 
Plants  ;  the  male  have  ftmfde  globular  Umbels ,  compofed  of 
feveral  coloured  Rays  which  are  equal.  The  Involucrum 
on  the  Outftde  confifls  of  the  fame  Number  of  fmall  Spcar- 
Jhaped  Leaves.  The  Flower  has  5  narrow  oplong,  blunt 
Petals,  reflexed,  fitting  on  the  Empalement ,  and  5  oblong 
fender  Stamina  inferted  in  the  Empalement,  terminated  by 
fugle  Summits.  ''The  hermaphrodite  Umbels  are  fimple , 
equal,  and  clufered ;  the  Involucrum  is  fmall,  permanent , 
and  compofed  of  feveral  Awl-fhaped  Leaves  ;  the  Empale¬ 
ment  is  fmall  and  permanent.  The  Flowers  have  5  oblong 
equal  Petals,  recur  ved,  and  5  Jhort  Stamina  terminated  by 
Jingle  Summits  which  fall  off, ,  with  a  roundijh  Germen  un¬ 
der  the  Empalement  J  upper  ting  2  fmall  ere  Cl  Styles,  crown¬ 
ed  by  fimple  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  an  umbillicated 
Berry  with  2  Cells,  each  containing  a  Jingle,  Heart- fhaped, 
convex ,  plain  Seed. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Panax  folds  ternis  quinatis.  Flor.  Virg.  147. 
Panax  with  trifoliate  cinquefoil  Leaves;  This  is  the 
Araliajlrum  quinquefolii  folio ,  mojus ,  Ninzin  vocatum. 
D.  Sa>rafin.  Vaill.  Gen.  43.  Greater  five-leaved  Baffard 
Aralia,  called  Ninzin. 

2.  Panax  foliis  ternis  ternatis.  Flor.  Virg.  35.  Panax 
with  three  trifoliate  Leaves.  This  is  the  Araliajlrum 
fragariee  folio  minus.  Vaill.  Gen.  43.  Smaller  Baffard 
Aralia  with  a  Strawberry  Leaf. 

Both  thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  North  America ; 
the  firft  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Tar¬ 
tarian  Ginfeng,  the  Figures  and  DefcrLptions  of  that 
Plant,  which  hajve  been  lent  to  Europe  by  the  Miffiona- 
ries,  agreeing  perfectly  wi,th  the  American  Plant. 

This  hath  a  flefhy  taper  Root  as  large  as  a  Man’s 
Finger,  which  is  joiifted  and  frequently  divided  into  2 
fmaller  Fibres  downward.  .  The  Stalk  rifes  near  a  Foot 
high  naked  to  the  Tup,  where  it  generally  divides  into 
3  fmaller  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  a  Leaf  compofed 
of  5  Spear-fhaoed  Lobes  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  green,  and  a  little  hairy.  The  Flowers  a- 
rife  on  a  flender  Foot  Stalk,  juff  at  the  Divifion  of  the 
Foot  Stalks,  which  fuffain  the  Leaves,  and  are  formed 
into  a  fmall  Umbel  at  the  Top  ;  they  are  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  yellow  Colour,  compofed  of.  5  fmall  recurved 
Petals.  Thefe  appear  the  Beginning  of  June,  and  are 
fucceedc-d  by  compreffed  Heart-fhaped  Berries,  which 
are  firff  green,  but  afterward  turn  red,  inclofing  2  hard, 
compreffed,  Heart-Shaped  Seeds,  which  ripen  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Augujl. 

The  Chinefe  hold  this  Plant  in  great  Effeem,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Accounts  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to 
Europe  by  the  A'liffionaries.  Father  Jartcux  in  his  Let¬ 
ters 
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tcrs  fays,  that  the  mod  eminent  Phyficians  in  China  have 
written  whole  Volumes  on  the  Virtues  of  this  Plant, 
and  make  it  an  Ingredient  in  almoft  all  Remedies,  which 
they  give  to  their  Nobility;  for  it  is  of  too  high  Price 
for  the  common  People.  They  affirm  that  it  is  a  fove- 
reign  Remedy  for  a'l  Weaknefs  occafioned  by  exceffive 
Fatigues  either  of  Body  or  Mind  ;  that  it  cures  Weak¬ 
nefs  of  the  Lungs,  and  the  Pleurify  ;  it  flops  Vomitings; 
{Lengthens  the  Stomach,  and  helps  the  Appetite;  that 
it  {Lengthens  the  vital  Spirits,  and  increafes  Lymph  in 
the  Blood  ;  in  fhort,  that  it  is  good  againft  Dizzinefs  of 
the  Head,  Dimnefs  of  Sight,  and  th£t  it  prolongs  Life 
in  old  Age. 

This  Father  alfo  fays,  he  has  made  Trial  of  the  Root 
of  this  Plant  himfelf,  and  in  an  Hour  after  taking  half 
of  one  of  the  Roots,  found  himfelf  greatly  recovered 
from  Wearinefs  and  Fatigue,  much  more  vigorous,  and 
could  bear  Labour  with  greater  Eafe  than  before. 

He  likewife  mentions  the  Emperor’s  having  employ¬ 
ed  ten  thoufand  Tartars  in  the  Year  1709,  to  gather 
this  Plant  in  the  Defarts,  where  it  naturally  grows ;  thefc 
were  attended  by  a  Guard  of  Mandarines,  who  encamp 
with  their  Tenu  in  fuch  Places  as  are  proper  for  the 
Subfillence  of  their  Horles,  and  from  Time  to  Time 
fend  their  Orders  to  the  refpe£tive  Troops  under  their 
Care  ;  and  when  they  have  completed  their  Collection 
of  Roots,  they  return  with  their  Cargo  to  the  City. 
The  Roots  of  this  Plant  which  have  been  gathered  in 
America  and  brought  to  England,  have  been  fent  to 
China ,  where,  at  the  Beginning,  there  was  a  good  Mar¬ 
ket  for  them  ;  but  the  Quantities  which  were  afterward 
lent,  did  not  anfwer  fo  well,  the  Market  being  over- 
flocked  with  that  Commodity. 

This  Plant  has  been  introduced  to  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens  from  America ,  and  where  it  has  been  planted  in  a 
fhady  Situation  and  a  light  Soil,  the  Plants  have  thriven 
and  produced  Flowers,  and  ripened  their  Seeds  annually, 
but  not  one  of  thefe  Seeds  have  grown  ;  for  I  have  fe- 
veral  Years  Town  them  foon  after  they  were  ripe,  with¬ 
out  any  Succefs;  I  have  alfo  fown  of  the  Seeds  which 
were  fent  me  from  America  feveral  Times,  in  various 
Situations,  afid  have  not  raifed  a  ftngle  Plant  from  ei¬ 
ther  ;  and  by  the  Accounts  which  the  Miffionaries  have 
fent  from  China ,  it  appears,  they  have  had  no  better 
Succefs  with  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant,  which  they  fay 
they  have  frequently  fown  in  the  Gardens  in  China,  but 
could  not  raife  one  Plant;  fo  that  I  believe  there  is  a 
NecefTity  for  the  hermaphrodite  Plants  to  have  fome 
male  Plants  (land  near  them,  to  render  the  Seeds  pro- 
lifick  ;  for  all  thofe  I  have  feen,  or  faved  the  Seeds  from, 
were  fuch  as  had  hermaphrodite  Flowers;  and  though 
the  Seeds  feemed  to  ripen  perfe&ly,  yet  their  not  grow¬ 
ing,  though  I  have  waited  3  Years  without  dillurbing 
the  Ground,  confirms  me  in  this  Opinion. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  fame  Countries, 
but  whether  it  is  pofTefTed  of  the  fame  Qualities  as  the 
fir  ft  I  cannot  fay  ;  I  have  feen  but  one  Plant  of  this  Sort 
in  England ,  which  was  fent  me  from  Maryland,  and 
did  not  live  over  the  firfl  Summer,  which  was  remark¬ 
ably  dry,  and  being  planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  was  the  caufe 
of  its  Death ;  the  Stalk  of  this  was  fingle,  and  did  not 
rife  more  than  4  Inches  high,  dividing  into  3  Foot  Stalks, 
each  fuftaining  a  trifoliate  Leaf,  whofe  Lobes  were  long- 
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er,  narrower,  anil  deeper  indented  on  the  Edges,  than 
thofe  of  the  firfl.  The  Flower  Stalk  rofe  from  the  Di- 
vifions  of  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Leaves,  but  before  the 
Flowers  opened,  the  Plant  decayed. 

PANCRATIUM.  Dill.  Hort.  E/th.  221.  Lin.  Gen. 
PI.  365.  Narciffus.  Tourn.  Jnjl.  353.  Sea  Daffodil. 

The  Cbaraflers  are. 

The  Flowers  are  inclofed  in  an  oblong  Spatha  or  Sheath , 
•which  tears  open  on  the  Side  and  withers.  The  Flowers 
have  a  Funnel-Jhaped,  cylindrical  Nectar  him  of  one  Leaf, 
fpreading  open  at  the  Top,  and  6  Spear- fated  Petals ,  in¬ 
fer  ted  on  the  Ouiftde  of  the  Nedlarium  above  its  Bafr, 
with  6  long  Stamina  inferred  in  the  Brim  of  the  Nediari- 
urn,  terminated  by  oblong  prof  rate  Summits .  They  have  a 
three  cornered  obtufe  Germen  fituated  under  the.  Flower, 
fupportmg  a  long  fender  Style,  crowned  ly  an  obtufe  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  three  cor¬ 
nered  Capfule  with  3  Cells,  filled  with  globular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  PancraTiu  m  f path  a  multiflora,  petalis  plants,  fo - 
■Ms  lingulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  29!.  Pancratium  with  a 
Sheath  containing  many  Flowers,  plain  Petals,  and 
Tongue- fl raped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Narciffus  mariti- 
mus.  C.  B.  P.  540.  The  Sea  Daffodil. 

2.  Pancratium  fpatba  multi  ford,  foliis  enfiformibus , 
Jiaminibus  nefiario  longioribus.  Fi  r.  Loyd.  Procl.  34.  Pan¬ 
cratium  with  many  Flowers  in  a  Sheath,  S.vord-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  Stamina  longer  than  the  NeCtarium.  This 
is  the  Narciffus  Illyricus  liliaceus.  C.  B.  P.  55.  Lilly  Daf¬ 
fodil  of  Sclavonia.  Aif’o  Narciffus  tertius  matthioli. 

3.  Pancratium  fpathd  uni  ford,  petalis  refexis.  Flor. 
Zeyl.  126.  Pancratium  with  one  Flower  in  a  Sheath, 
whofe  Petals  are  reflexed.  This  is  the  Narciffus  Zey- 
lanicus,  fore  a/bo  hexagono  odor  at  0.  LL.  L.  691.  Daffodil 
of  Ceylon,  with  a  white  hexagonal  fweet  Flower. 

4  Pancratium  fpatba  bifi.rd.  Hort.  Cliff.  133, 
Pancratium  with  two  Flowers  in  a  Sheath.  This  is  the 
Pancratium  Mexicanum,  f  ore  gsmello  candidb.  Hort.  Elth. 
299.  Mexican  Pancratium,  with  two  white  Flowers. 

5.  Pancratium  fpathd  multi  ford,  foliis  ovatis  ner- 
vefts.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  291.  Pancratium  with  many  Flowers 
in  a  Sheath,  and  oval  veined  Leaves..  The  is  the  Nar- 
ciffus  Amboinenfis ,  folio  latijftno  fubrotundo.  Hort.  Amf. 
Narcifus  of  Amboyna,  with  the  broadeft  roundifh  Leaf. 

6.  Pancratium  fpatba  multi  fiord,  foliis  linear  ibur, 
Jiaminibus  neftarti  longit udine .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  291.  Pan¬ 
cratium  with  many  Flowers  in  a  Sheath,  narrow  Leaves, 
and  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Neftarium.  This  is  the 
Lilio-N  arciffus  polyanlhos,  fore  albo.  Cateflh.  Car.  3.  p.  5. 
The  Lilly  Narciffus  hearing  many  white  Flowers. 

7.  Pancratium  fpathd  multiford,  foliis  carinatis  an- 
gifli'oribus.  Pancratium  with  many  Flowers  in  a  Sheath, 
and  narrow  Keel-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Narciffus 
Americanus ,  fore  tnultiplici,  olbo ,  adore  half  and  Peruvi¬ 
ans  Tnirn.  Inf.  358.  American  Narciffus  with  many 
white  Flowers,  fmelling  like  Balfam  of  Peru. 

8.  Pancratium  fpathd  multiflora,  foliis  carinatis  la- 
tioribus.  Pancratium  with  many.  Flowers  in  a  Sheath, 
and  broader  Keel-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Narcifus 
totus  albus,  latifoliut,  polyanlhos,  major  odor  at  us,  fami- 
nibus  flex  e  tubi  anipii  margins  extantibus.  Sloan.  Cat.  flam. 

1 15.  Broad-leaved  Daffodd,  with  many  larger  fweet 

U  2  .  Flowers 
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Flowers  which  are  very  white,  and  a  large  Tube,  out 
of  wbofe  Border  proceed  lix  Stamina. 

9.  Pancratium  foliis  ovatis ,  nervofts ,  fpathd  mul- 
iijiordy  Jiaminibus  neci-ario  longioribus.  Pancratium  with 
oval  veined  Leaves,  and  many  Flowers  in  a  Sheath, 
whole  Stamina  are  longer  than  the  NeSfarium.  This  is 
the  Pancratium  foliis  amplis  ovatis  acuminatis  petiolatis , 
fpatba  multiflord,  floribus  minoribus  candidis  fragrantikus . 
Tre xv.  Tab.  28.  Pancratium  with  large,  oval,  acute- 
pointed  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  many  Flowers 
in  a  Sheath,  fmall,  white,  and  fweet  feented. 

The  ill  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Coall  in 
Spain ,  and  the  South  of  France.  This  hath  a  large, 
coated,  bulbous  Root,  of  an  oblong  Form,  covered 
with  a  dark  Skin ;  the  Leaves  are  fhaped  like  a  Tongue, 
they  are  more  than  a  Foot  long,  and  one  Inch  broad, 
of  a  deep  green,  6  or  7  of  them  rifing  together  from 
the  fame  Root,  encompafled  at  Bottom  with^a  Vagina 
or  Sheath;  between  thefe  arifes  the  Stalk,  which  is  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  long,  naked,  futtaining  at  the  TopjS 
or  8  white  Flowers,  inclofed  in  a  Sheath,  which  withers 
and  open's  on  the  Side,  to  make  W ay  lor  the  Flowers 
to  come  our.  The  Germen  are  fituated  clofe  to  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk,  from  thefe  arife  the  Tube  of  the 
Flowers,  which  are  3  Inches  long;  they  are  very  nar¬ 
row,  fwellingat  the  Top,  where  the  Cup  or  Nedlarium 
is  fituated,  on  the  Outfide  of  which  is  fattened  the  6 
Segments  or  Petals  of  the  Flower  ;  thefe  are  narrow, 
and  extend  a  great  Length  beyond  the  Ne&arium  ;  from 
the  Border  of  the  Neftarium  arife  6  long  Render  Stami¬ 
na,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits  which  are  proftrate, 
and  in  the  Center  arifes  a  Style  the  Length  of  the  Sta¬ 
mina,  terminated  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Flowers 
of  this  do  not  appear  in  England  till  the  latter  End  of 
Augujl ,  fo  are  not  fucceedcd  by  Seeds  here.  The  Leaves 
,  are  green  all  the  Winter,  and  decay  in  Spring,  fo  the 
Roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  June ,  after  the  Leaves 
are  decayed.  This  mutt  be  planted  in  a  very  warm 
Border,  and  fereened  from  fevere  Frott,  other  wife  it 
will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  England. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sclavonia ,  and  in  Si¬ 
cily  ;  this  hath  a  large,  coated,  bulbous  Root,  covered 
with  a  dark  Skin,  fending  out  many  thick  ftrong  Fibres, 
which  ftrike  deep  in  the  Ground;  the  Leaves  are  Sword- 
fhaped,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long  and  2  Inches  broad,  of 
a  grayifh  Colour.  The  Stalks  are  thick,  fucculent,  and 
rife  near  2  Feet  high,  futtaining  at  the  Top  6  or  7  white 
Flowers  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firtt  Sort,  but  the 
Tube  is  Alerter  and  the  Stamina  much  longer.  This 
flowers  in  June,  and  frequently  produces  Seeds  which 
ripen  in  September. 

This  Sort  is  hardy,  and  will  live  through  the  Winter 
in  the  full  Ground,  being  never  injured  but  in  very  fevere 
Winters;  and  if,  in  fuels  Seafons,  the  Surface  cf  the 
Ground  is  covered  with  Tanners  Bark,  Coal  Afhe.s, 
Straw,  or  Peas  Haulm,  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  the 
Roots  flittering  by  Frott.  It  is  propagated  either  by  Off- 
fets  from  the  Roots,  or  from  Seeds  ;  the  former  is 
more  expeditious,  for  the  Offsets  will  flower  very  ttrong 
the  fecond  Year;  whereas  thofe  rai fed  from  Seeds, 
feldom  flower  in  lefs  than  five  Years. 

The  Roots  fhould  not  be  removed  oftener  than  eve¬ 
ry  third  Year,  if  they  are  expected  tq  flower  ftrong  ; 
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the  heft  Time  to  tranfplant  them  is  the  Beginning  of 
Oldiber,  foon  after  the  Leaves  decay ;  they  fhould  not 
be  kept  long  out  of  the  Ground,  for  as  they  do  not 
lofe  their  Fibres  every  Year,  fo  if  thefe  are  dried  by 
long  keeping  out  of  the  Ground,  it  greatly  weakens  the 
Roots.  This  loves  a  light  fimdy  Soil,  and  fheltered  Si¬ 
tuation;  the  Roots  fhould  be  planted  a  Foot  afunder 
every  Way,  and  5  Inches  deep  in  the  Ground. 

It  the  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be 
fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth  foon  after  they  are 
ripe;  thefe  Pots  fhould  be  placed  under  a  hot  Bed 
Frame  in  Winter,  to  fereen  them  from  Frott,  hut  the 
Glaffes  mutt  be  taken  off  every  Day  in  mild  Weather. 
The  other  Management  being  the  fame  as  for  the  Nar- 
cijfus,  I  need  not  repeat  it  here,  fo  fhall  only  mention, 
that  the  young  Roots  will  require  a  little  Protection  in 

inter,  till  they  have  obtained  Strength. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon ;  this  hath  a 
large  bulbous  Root,  the  Leaves  are  long  and  narrow, 
of  a  grayifh  Colour,  and  pretty  thick,  ftanding  upright ; 
the  Stalk  rifes  between  them  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
naked,  futtaining  one.FIower  at  the  Top,  whofe  Petals 
are  reflexed  backward  ;  the  Nedarium  is  large,  and  cut 
at  the  Brim  into  many  acute  Segments;  the  Stamina 
are  long,  and  turn  toward  each  other  at  their  Points, 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  other  Species.  The  Flower 
has  a  very  agreeable  Scent,  but  is  of  fhort  Duration  ; 
this  is  very  rare  in  the  Gardens  at  prefent. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  from 
whence  Dr.  Hcujloun  brought  fome  of  the  Roots.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  about  a  Foot  long  and  almotl 
two  Inches  broad,  having  3  longitudinal  Furrows.  The 
Stalk  rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  then  divides  like  a  Fork 
into  2  fmall  Foot  Stalks,  or  rather  Tubes,  which  are 
narrow,  green,  and  at  firtt  are  encompafled  by  a  thin 
Sheath  which  withers  and  opens  to  give  Way  to  the 
Flowers,  which  are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
other  Species,  but  have  no  Scent. 

The  5  th  Sort  was  fome  Years  paft  in  the  Englifj 
Gardens,  but  I  believe  is  now  loft  here  ;  it  grows  na¬ 
turally  at  Amboyna.  The  Root  is  oblong,  white,  and 
fends  out  feveral  thick  flefhy  Fibres,  whicn  ftrike  down¬ 
ward  ;  the  Leaves  ftand  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  feme 
of  them  are  oval,  and  others  Heart-fhaped,  about  5 
Inches  long,  and  almott  as  many  broad,  ending  in  Points, 
having  many  deep  longitudinal  Furrows;  they  are  of 
a  light  green,  and  their  Borders  turn  inward.  The  Stalk 
is  thick,  round,  and  fucculent,  riftng  near  2  Feet  high, 
futtaining  at  the  Top  feveral  white  Flowers,  fhaped  like 
the  other  Species,  but  the  Petals  are  broader,  the  Tube 
fhorter,  and  the  Stamina  not  fo  long  as  the  Petals.  Thefe 
have  a  thin  Sheath,  which  fplits  open  longitudinally,  to 
make  Way  for  the  Flowers. 

The  6  Sort  grows  naturally  on  moift  boggy  Soils  in 
Georgia ,  where  Mr.  Catrfty  difeovered  it.  This  hath 
a  roundifh  bulbous  Root,  covered  with  a  light  brown 
Skin,  from  which  arife  feveral  narrow  dark  green  Leaves, 
about  a  Foot  long ;  between  thefe  come  out  a  thick 
Stalk  about  9  Inches  high,  futtaining  6  or  7  white 
Flowers,  with  very  narrow  Petals,  having  large  Bell- 
fhaped  Nefhtriums  or  Clips,  deeply  indented  on  their 
Brims,  the  Stamina  do  not  rife  far  above  the  Ne£lari- 
um,  and  are  terminated  by  yellow  Summits. 
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The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  the 
Weft-Indies.,  where  it  is  called  white  Lilly.  This  hath 
a  large  bulbous  Root,  a  little  flatted  at  Top,  covered 
with  a  brown  Skin  ;  the  Leaves  are  near  a  Foot  and 
Half  long,  and  little  more  than  one  Inch  broad,  of  a 
dark  green,  and  hollowed  in  the  Middle  like  the  Keel  of 
a  Boat.  The  Stalks  rife  near  2  Feet  high,  they  are 
.thick,  fucculent,  and  naked,  Curtaining  at  the  Top  8 
or  10  white  Flowers,  ftiaped  like  thefe  of  the  firfl:  Sort, 
but  of  a  purer  white,  and  have  a  flrong  fweet  Odour,  like 
that  of  Balfam  of  Peru.  The  Stamina  are  very  long, 
fpreading  out  wide  each  Way  ;  the  Pointal  is  of  the  fame 
Length,  Handing  in  the  Middle  of  the  Neflarium.  Thefe 
Flowers  are  of  ftiort  Duration,  feldom  continuing  longer 
in  Beauty  than  3  or  4  Days,  and  in  very  hot  Weather 
not  fo  long  ;  when  thefe  fade,  the  Germen,  which  are 
fituated  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Tubes,  turn  to  fo  many 
oblong  Bulbs,  irregular  in  Form,  and,  when  ripe,  drop 
on  the  Ground,  where  they  put  out  Fibres  and  become 
Plants. 

Thefe  foreign  Species  are  mod,  if  not  all  of  them, 
of  the  Bulb-bearing  Kind  ;  but  the  2  firfl  have  Seed 
Veflels  with  3  Cells,  inclofing  many  roundifh  black 
Seeds,  fo  that  though  they  agree  in  the  Characters  of 
their  Flowers,  yet  in  this  Particular  they  differ  greatly. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where 
it  is  not  diftinguifhed  from  the  former  ;  but  as  I  have 
frequently  propagated  both,  by  the  Bulbs  which  fucceed 
the  Flowers,  and  have  always  found  the  Plants  fo  railed 
continue  their  Difference,  I  make  no  Doubt  of  their 
being  difeinct  Species,  'Phis  differs  from  the  former, 
in  the  Leaves  being  much  longer  and  broader;  for  thefe 
are  near  2  Feet  long,  more  than  3  Inches  broad,  and 
.hollowed  like  the  Keel  of  a  Boat.  The  Flowers  are 
■larger,  the  Petals  longer,  and  the  Scent  is  not  fo  flrong 
as  the  former,  and  the  Roots  flower  in  every  Seafon  of 
the  Year. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  IVef -Indies  ; 
this  hath  a  large,  roundifh,  bulbous  Root,  from  which 
arife  feveral  oval  Leaves  about  a  Foot  long,  and  6  Inches 
broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  both  Ends ; 
they  are.  of  a  deep  green,  and  have  many  longitudinal 
Furrows.  The  Stalk  is  thick,  fucculent,  and  naked ;  it 
rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  Curtaining  at  Tcp  6  or  8 
white  Flowers,  of  an  agreeable  fweet  Scent,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  7th  Sort,  but  f mailer  ;  the  Petals  are  nar¬ 
rower,  the  Tubes  fhorter,  and  fo  are  the  Spathafc  or 
Sheaths. 

Tfiefe  7  Sorts  la fl  mentioned  are  tender,  fo  will  not 
thrive  in  England,  unlefs  placed  in  a  warm  Stove.  The 
bed-  Way  to  have  thefe  Plants  in  Perfection,  is,  to 
plunge  the  Pots  into  the  Bark  Beil  in  the  Stove,  where 
they  will  thrive  arid,  flower  exceeding  well  ;  for  though 
they  may  be  prefei  ved  in  a  dry  Stove,  yet  thofe  will  not 
thrive  fo  well,  nor  their  Flowers  be  fo  flrong,  nor  will 
they  flower  oftener  than  once  a  Year,  whereas  when 
they  are  in  the  Tan  Bed,  the  fame  Roots  will  often 
flower  2  or  3  Times  in  a  Year.  I  have  had  feveral  of 
the  Species  in.  flower  at  all  Seafons  of  the  Year. 

They  are  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Roots,  and 
by  the  Bulbs  which  fucceed  the  Flowers;  if  the  latter 
are  planted  in  fmalt  Pots  oiled  with  light  Earth  from  a 
Kitchen  Garden,  and  plqn-gcd  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
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they  will  foon  put  out  Roots  and  Leaves,  and  with  pro¬ 
per  Management,  become  blowing  Roots  in  one  Year, 
fo  may  be  eafily  propagated  ;  and  if  they  are  conftantly 
kept  in  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  they  will  put  out  ofl> 
fets  from  their  Roots,  and  thrive  as  well  as  in  their  na¬ 
tive  Countries. 

PANICLE.  A  Panicle  is  a  Stalk  diffufed  into  feveral 
Pedicles  or  Foot  Stalks,  -Curtaining  the  Flowers  or  Fruits, 
as  in  Oats,  cs’i-. 

PANICUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  515-  Tab.  298.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  70.  Panic  ;  in  French ,  Fanis. 

The  Charaflcrs  are, 

There  is  one  Flower  in  each  Chaff,  the  Chaff  opens  with 
3  oval  Valves ,  ending  in  acute  Points.  7 he  Petals  open 
with  2  oval ,  acute-pointed  Valves.  Fhe  Flowers  have  3 
Jhcrt  Hair-like  Stamina,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits ,  and 
a  roundijh  Germen  Jupporting  two  Hair-like  Styles,  crown¬ 
ed  by  feathered  Stigmas.  'The  Germen  becomes  a  roundijb 
Seed,  fafiened  to  the  withered  Petals. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Panicum  fpied  Jtrnpiici  cernua ,  fetis  brevioribus, 
pedunculo  hirfuto.  Panic  with  a  (ingle  nodding  Spike^ 
fhort  Awns,  and  a  hairy  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Pani¬ 
cum  Germanjcum ,  five  paniculd  minore.  C.  B.  P.  27* 
German  Panic  with  a  fmaller  Panicle. 

2.  Panicum  fpied  compoftd,  fpiculis  glomeratis,  fetis 
immixtis,  pedunculo  hirfuto.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  56.  Panic  with 
a  compounded  Spike,  whofe  fmaller  Spikes  grow  in 
Clufters  intermixed  with  Awns,  and  a  hairy  Foot  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Panicum  Italicum  five  paniculd  majore.  C.  B. 
P.  27.  Italian  Panic  with  a  larger  Spike. 

3 .  Panicum  fpied  fmplici  longiffund,  fetis  hifpidis,  pe¬ 
dunculo  hirfuto.  Panic  with  the  longed:  Angle  Spike, 
prickly  Awns,  and  a  hairy  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Panicum  Indicum ,  [pica  longiffimd.  C.  B.  P.  27.  Indian 
Panic  with  the  longeft  Spike. 

4.  Panicum  fpied  tereti,  involucellis  biforis  fafcicu- 
lato-pilofts.  Flor.  Zeyl.  44.  Panic  with  a  taper  Spike 
having  two  Flowers  in  each  Cover,  and  Hairs  growing 
in  Ciuflers.  This  is  the  Panicum  Indicum  altijfmum , 
Tourn.  Inf.  515.  Tailed  Indian  Panic. 

5.  Panicum  fpied  fmplici  aquali,  pedunculis  biforis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  54.  Panic  with  an  equal  Angle  Spike,  and 
two  Flowers  growing  on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Panicum  Indicum ,  fpied  obtufa  car  tiled.  C.  B.  P.  7.  In¬ 
dian  Panic,  with  an  obtufe  blue  Spike. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  than 
are  here  enumerated,  fome  of  which  grow  naturally  in 
England',  but  as  they  are  not  cultivated,  fo  it  would  be 
fwelling  this  Work  too  much,  if  they  were  inferred  here. 

The  I  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  Hunga¬ 
ry  ;  of  this  there  are  3  Varieties,  one  with  yellow  Grain, 
another  with  white,  and  the  third  has  purple  Grains. 
This  hath  been  formerly  cultivated  for  Bread,  in  fome  of 
the  northern  Countries.  It  rifes  with  a  jointed  Reed¬ 
like  Stalk  about  3  Feet  high,  and  about  the  Size  of  the 
common  Reed,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  one  Grafs- 
like  Leaf  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  and  about  an  Inch 
broad  at  the  Bafe  where  broadeft,  ending  in  acute 
Points  ;  they  are  rough,  to  the  Touch,  embracing  the 
Stalk  at  their  Bafe,  and  turn  downward  about  half  their 
Length.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  compact  Spikes, 
which  are  about  the  Thickneft  of  a  Man’s  Finger  at  inch' 
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•fSafe,  growing  taper  toward  their  Points,  andtare  or  9 
Inches  long,  clofely  fet  with  fmall  roundith  G;ain, 
like  that  of  Miller.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  pe- 
rifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

The  2d  Sort  is  frequently  cultivated  in  Italy ,  and 
other  warm  Countries.  This  rifes  with  a  Reed-like 
Stalk  near  4  Feet  high,  which  is  much  thicker  than 
that  of  the  former  ;  the  Leaves  are  alfo  broader,  but 
of  the  fame  Shape.  The  Spikes  are  a  Foot  long, hand 
•twice  the  Thicknefs  of  thofe  of  the  former,  but  not  fo 
compaft,  'being  compofed  of  feveral  round ifh  cluttered 
Spikes;  the  Grain  is  alfo  larger,  but  of  the  fame  Form. 
There  are  2  or  3  Varieties  of  this  which  differ  only  in 
the  Colour  of  their  Grain  ;  this  is  alfo  annual. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  hot h  Indies’,  this 
hath  a  Reed-like  Starik  as  large  as  a  Man’s  Thumb  ri¬ 
ling  upward  of  5  Feet;  the  Leaves  are  2  Inches  broad, 
and  more  than  2  Feet  long,  of  the  fame  Form  with 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort ;  the  Spikes  at  the  Top  are  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  long,  very  compact,  and  thicker  than 
a  Man’s  Thumb  at  the  Bafe,  growing  taper  toward  the 
Top.  _  The  Seeds  are  much  larger  than  the  ether  Sorts, 
and  are-in  feme  white  and  others  yellow. 

..'The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  this 
hath  a  itrong  Reed-like  Stalk,  which  riles  6  or  7  Feet 
high,  garnillied  with  Leaves  more  than  3  Feet  long; 
they  are  near  3  Inches  broad  at  the  Bafe,  leffening  to  a 
Point  at  the  End,  having  a  fmooth  Surface ;  the  Spikes 
arife  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk*  they  are  fin;  le,  but 
not  fo  compa6t  as  thofe  of  the  former,  having  foft 
Awns  or  Beards ;  they  are  about  6  Inches  long,  and 
dand  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks;  the  Grain  of  this  is 
pretty  large. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Peru-,  this  rifes 
with  a  Reed-like  Stalk  6  Feet  high,  which  fends  out  2 
or  3  Branches  from  the  Sides,  and  is  garnifhed  with  long 
Leaves  2  Inches  broad  at  the  Bafe;  the  Stalks  are  .of  a 
purple  Colour,  the  Leaves  are  alfo  inclining  to  the  fame 
Colour.  The  Spikes  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  about 
4  or  5  Inches  long,  thicker  than  a  Man’s  Thumb,  and 
almod  equal  at  the  Point  with  the  Bale.  They  are  of 
a  pale  blue,  having  pretty  long  Awns  or  Beards  of  the 
fame  Colour,  as  are  alfo  the  Seeds,  which  are  larger 
and  rounder  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts. 

The  2  fird  Sorts  are  fown  In  feveral  Parts  of  Europe , 
in  the  Fields,  as  Corn,  (or  the  Suftenance  of  the  Inha¬ 
bitants,  but  it  is  reckoned  not  to  afford  fo  good  Nourilh- 
ment  as  Millet ;  however,  it  is  frequently  ufed  in  fome 
Parts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  to  make  Cakes  and  Bread, 
but  the  German  is  not  fo  much  elleemed  as  the  Italian 
Sort;  but  as  it  will  ripen  better  in  cold  Countries  thaa 
that,  it.  is  generally  cultivated  where  a  better  Sort  of 
Grain  will  not  fucceed. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Sorts  may  befown  in  Spring,  at 
the  Time  Barley  is  Town,  and  may  be  managed  exatlly 
in  the  fame  Way;  but  this  ihould  not  be  fown  too 
thick,  for  thefe  Seeds  are  very  fmall,  and  the  Plants 
grow  (Ironger,  therefore  require  more  Room.  I  lie 
German  Sort  doth  not  grow  above  3  Feet  Hugh  .unlefs  it 
is  fown  on  very  rich  Land ;  in  which  Caie  it  will  rife 
to  be  4  Feet  high,  but  the  Leaves  and  Stems  of  this 
Corn  are  very  large,  fo  require  to  ftand  4  or  5  Inches 
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•apart,  otherwife  they  will  grow  up  weak  and  come  to 
little.  Thefe  large  growing  Corns  Ihould  be  fown  in 
Drills  at  about  18  Inches  apart,  fo  that  the  Ground  may 
be  hoed  between  the  Rows,  to  keep  them  clearf  rom 
■Weeds,  arid  the  dirringof  the  Ground  will  greatly  im¬ 
prove  the  Corn.  In  July  the  Corn  will  ripen,  when  it 
may  be  cut  down  and  dried,  and  then  Ihould  be  houfed. 

The  Italian  Panic  grows-  much  larger  than  the  Ger¬ 
man,  and  produces  much  larger  Spikes;  fo  fhould  be 
allowed  mo/e  Room  to  grow,  otherwife  it  will  come  to 
little.  This  is  alfo  later  before  it  ripens,  fo  it  is  not 
very  proper  for  cold  Countries. 

The  other  Sorts  are  Natives  of  very  warm  Countries, 
where  they  are  ufed  by  the  Inhabitants  to  make  Bread, 
thefe  grow  very  large,  and  require  a  good  Summer, 
otherwife  they  will  not  ripen  in  this  Country.  The 
Seeds  of  thefe  Ihould  be  fown  the  End  of  March  or  Be¬ 
ginning  of  April ,  on  a  Bed  of  light  rich  Earth,  in  a 
warm  Situation.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  Drills  about 
3  Feet  afunder,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
muff  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  thinned  where 
too  clofe.  When  the  Plants  are  grown  tall,  they  Ihould 
be  fu.p ported  by  Stakes,  otherwife  the  Winds  wti!  break, 
them  down  ;  and  when  the  Corn  begins  to  ripen,  the 
Birds  mull  be  kept  from  it,  otherwife  they  will  foon  de- 
droy  it.  Thefe  Sorts  are  preferved  in  curious  Gardens 
for  Variety,  but  are  not  worth  cultivating  for  Ule  in  Eng¬ 
land.  'The  two  lad  Sorts  do  not  ripen  here. 

PANSIES.  See  Viola  Tricolor. 

PAPAVER.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  237.  Tab.  119. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  573.  Poppy;  in  French,  Pavot. 

The  Chart  diets  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  oval ,  indented,  and 
compofed  of  2  almojl  oval,  concave,  obtufe  Leaves,  which 
fall  off.  The  Flower  has  4  large  roundijh  Petals  which 
fpread  open ,  with  a  great  Number  of  Hair-like  Stamina , 
terminated  by.  oblong,  compreffed,  eredl  Summits.  In  the 
Center  is  placed  a  large  roundijh  Germen ,  having  no  Style, 
but  is  crowned  by  a  plain,  radiated ,  Target-Jhaped  Stigma. 
The  Germen  becomes  a  large  Cap f ule,  crowned  by  the  plain 
Stigma,  having  one  Cell,  opening  in  many  Places  at  the 
Top  under  the  Croton,  and  is  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Papaver  capfulis  glabris  globofls,  caule  pi'ofio  mul- 
tifioro,.  foliis  pinnatifidis  in  ifis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  507.  Pop¬ 
py  with  fmooth  globular  Heads,  a  hairy  Stalk  with  ma¬ 
ny  Flowers,  and  Wing-pointed  cut  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Papaver  erraticum ,  rubrum ,  campefire.  f.  B.  3.  395. 
Common,  red.  Field  Poppy. 

2.  Papaver  capfulis  Jubglobofs  torofis  hifpidis,  cattle 
foliofo  multifioro.  Lm.  Sp.  Plant.  506.  Poppy  with  glo¬ 
bular  Capfules  which  are  furrowed  and  prickly,  and  a 
leafy  Stalk  bearing  many  Flowers.  This  is  the  Arge- 
mone  capitulo  breviore  hifpido.  J.  B.  3.  396.  Argemone 
with  a  fhort«r  prickly  Head. 

3.  Papaver  capfulis  clavat  is  hifpidis,  caule  foliofo  mul¬ 
tifioro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  506.  Poppy  with  Nail  fhaped 
prickly  Heads,  and  a  leafy  Stalk  bearing  many  Flowers. 
Papaver  erraticum,  capite  longiore  bifpiclo.  Tourn.  Inf. 
Field  Poppy  with  a  longer  prickly  Head. 

4.  Papaver  copfuld  hifpidd,  fcapo  uniforo  nudo  hif- 
p'tdo,  filiis  bipinnatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  507.  Poppy  with 
prickly  Heads,  and  a  naked  pritkiy  Stalk  bearing  one 
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Slower,  and  double  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Alpina  coriandri  folio.  C.  B,  P.  172.  Alpine  Ar- 
gemone  with  a  Coriander  Leaf.  ■; 

5%  Pa  paver  capfulis  glabris  oblongis ,  cattle  multijloro 
Icevi ,  foliis pinnatis  incijis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  508.  Poppy 
with  oblong  fmooth  Heads,  a  fmooth  Stalk  bearing  ma¬ 
ny  Flowers,  and  cut  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the  Pl 2- 
paver  luteum  perennc,  laciniato  folio,  Cambrobritannicum. 
Raii  Syn  Ed.  3.  p.  309.  Yellow,  Welch,  perennial  Pop¬ 
py,  with  a  cut  Leaf. 

6.  Papaver  capfulis  hifpidis ,  fcapo  uniflcro  undo  bif- 
pido,  foliis  ftmplicibus  pinnato-fmuatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  136. 
Poppy  with  prickly  Heads,  a  naked  rough  Stalk  having 
one  Flower,  and  Tingle  Leaves  which  are  wingedly  finu- 
nted.  This  is  the  Papaver  erraticum,  liiteo  fore ,  ca~ 
pite  oblongo  bifpido.  Amman.  Rutb.  61.  Field  Poppy 
with  a_yellow  Flower,  and  an  oblong  prickly  Head. 

7.  Papaver  capfulis  glabris ,  caulibus  unifioris,  fca- 
bris,  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis.  Hort.  Upfal.  136.  Poppy 
with  fmooth  Heads,  rough  leafy  Stalks  having  one 
Flower,  and  fa  wed  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the  Papa¬ 
ver  Orientale  hirfutiffmum  fore  magno.  To  urn  Cor.  17. 
Moft  hairy  Pattern  Poppy,  with  a  large  Flower. 

8.  Papaver  calycibus  capfulifque  glabris,  foliis  amplex- 
icaulibus  incijis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  508.  Poppy  with  fmooth 
Capfules  and  Empalements,  and  cut  Leaves  embracing 
the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Papaver  hortenfe  nigro  famine, 
fylvefre  Diofeoridis,  nigrum  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  170.  Gar¬ 
den  Poppy  with  black  Seeds. 

9.  Papaver  capfulis  cvatis  glabris ,  foliis  latioribus 
ample  xicaulibus  marginibus  incijo-ferratis.  Poppy  with 
oval  fmooth  Heads,  and  broader  Leaves  embracing  the 
Stalks,  which  are  cut  on  their  Edges  like  the  Teeth  of 
a  Saw.  Papaver  hortenfe,  femine  albo ,  fativum  Diofcori - 
dis,  album  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  170.  Garden  Poppy  with 
white  Seeds,  commonly  called  White  Poppy. 

The  tft  Sort  is  the.  common  red  Poppy,  which  grows 
naturally  on  arable  Land  in  moft  Parts  of  England ; 
from  the  Flowers  of  this  Sort  is  drawn  a  fimple  Wa¬ 
ter  and  a  TinSure,  alfo  a  Syrup  and  Conferve  for 
medicinal  Ufe.  It  is  an  annual  Plant;  from  the 
Roots  rife  feveral  rough  branching  Stalks  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  hairy  Leaves  5  or 
6  Inches  long,  deeply  jagged  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib, 
thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Leaves  being  the  deep- 
eft ;  thefe  Jags  are  oppoftte  and  regular,  like  thofe 
of  the  winged  Leaves.  At  the  Top  of  each  Stalk  ftand 
frhe  Flowers,  which  have  oval  hairy  Empalements, 
opening  with  2  Valves,  and  foon  fall  away.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  compofed  of  4  large  roundifh  Petals,  narrow  at 
their  Bafe,  but  fpread  out  in  a  circular  Order ;  they  are 
of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  Colour,  and  foon  fall  off.  Thefe 
appear  in  June,  and  are  lucceeded  by  oblong  fmooth 
Pleads,  crowned  by  the  flat  Targel-fhaped  Stigma,  and 
perforated  in  feveral  Places  at  the  Top,  filled  with  fmall 
purplifh  coloured  Seeds.  There  are  feveral  Varieties 
of  this  with  doub'e  Flowers  cultivated  in  Gardens; 
fome  of  them  have  white  Flowers,  others  have  red 
bordered  with  white,  and  fome  have  variegated  Flowers  ; 
but  as  thefe  Varieties  have  been  produced  by  Culture 
from  the  Seeds  of  the  common  Sort,  they  fhould  be 
hicluded  in  that  Species. 

The  ad  Sort  grows  naturally  among  Corn  in  many 
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Parts  of  England ;  the  Leaves  of  this  are  much  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  are  cut  into  much  finer  Seg¬ 
ments  ;  the  Stalks  are  Fender,  a  little  more  than  a 
Foot  high,  not  fo  branching  as  the  former.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  not  fo  large,  and  of  a  deep  red  Colour,  very 
foon  falling  away,  feldom  lafting  more  than  a  whole 
Day;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  prickly  Pleads,  fil¬ 
led  with  fmall  black  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June. 

The  3d  Sort  grow*s  naturally  among  Corn  in  fome 
Parts  of  England ,  but  not  in  fo  great  Plenty  as  either  of 
the  former.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  finer  cut  and 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  are  not  fo  fine 
as  thofe  of  the  fecond ;  the  Stalks  do  not  rife  fo  high  as 
either  of  the  former,  and  feldom  have  many  Branches. 
The  Flowers  are  not  half  fo  large  as  either  of  the  for- 
mer,  and  are  of  a  Copper  Colour,  falling  away  in  a 
few  Hours.  Thefe  appear  in  May ,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  long,  {lender,  prickly  Pleads  which  are  channelled, 
filled  with  fmall,  black,  fhriveled  Seeds. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  among 
the  Rocks.  The  Leaves  are  fmooth  and  doubly  winged, 
the  Segments  finely  cut  ;  the  Stalks  rife  about  a  Foot 
high,  fuftaining  one  fmall  yellow,  or  Copper  Colour 
Flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by  roundifh  prickly  Heads, 
filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  This  flowers  in  May. 

The  5th  Sort  has  a  perennial  Root;  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Wales,  and  in  fome  of  the  northern  Counties 
in  England.  I  found  it  growing  plentifully  near  Kirby 
Londjdale  in  IVefmoreland.  Pournefort  alfo  found  this 
Plant  on  the  Pyrenean  Mountains.  The  Leaves  are 
winged  ;  the  Lobes  are  deeply  cut  on  their  Edges;  the 
Stalks  rife  a  Foot  high;  they  are  fmooth,  and  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  a  few  fmall  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape  as  the 
lower.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  naked,  fuftaining 
one  large  yellow  p'lower.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  fmooth  Capfules,  filled  with 
fmall  purplifh  Seeds. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Confines  of 
Ruff  a  near  7 art  ary.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  Angle, 
and  finuated  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib  in  Form  of^a  winged 
Leaf ;  they  are  rough  ami  hairy.  The  Stalk  rifes 
near  2  Feet  high,  it  is  {lender,  naked,  fuftaining  one 
Flower  at  the  Top,  compofed  of  4  roundifh  Petals 
of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  each  having  a  dark  Bottom  or 
Tail.  The  Flowers  have  an  agreeable  Scent,  but  are 
of  fhort  Duration.  They  come  out  in  June ,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  long  rough  Capfules,  filled  with  fmall 
Seeds. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Armenia,  from 
whence  Dr.  Pour ne fort  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  royal  Gar¬ 
dens  at  Paris,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  were  after¬ 
ward  communicated  to  the  curious  Gardens  in  England 
and  Holland.  The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  compofed  of 
2  or  3  ftrong  Fibres  as  thick  as  a  Man’s  little  Finger, 
which  are  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  of  a  dark  brown  on 
their  Outfide,  and  full  of  a  milky  Juice,  which  is  very 
bitter  and  acrid.  The  Leaves  are  winged,  and  favved 
on  their  Edges;  they  are  a  Foot  long,  tlofely  covered 
with  briftly  white  Hairs.  The  Stalks  rife  two  Feet  and 
a  Half  high  ;  they  are  very  rough  and  hairy,  .ganufhed 
below  with  Leaves  like  thofe  at  Bottom,  but  fmaller; 
t Ire  upper  Part  is  naked,  fuftaining  at  Top  one  very 
large  Flower  of  the  lame  Colour  with  the  common  red 
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Poppy.  Thefe  appear  in  May,  and  are  fuccceded  by 
oval  fmooth  Capfules,  filled  by  purplifh  Seeds. 

There  are  2  or  3  Varieties  of  this  which  differ  only 
In  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  and,  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed,  there  is  a  double  Flower  of  this  Kind,  but  have 
not  feen  it.  Tournefort  fays,  the  Turks  eat  the  green 
Heads  of  this,  although  they  are  very  bitter  and  acrid. 

The  8th  Sort  is  the  common  black  Poppy;  the  Seeds 
of  which  are  fold  in  the  Shops  by  the  Title  of  Maw 
Seed.  The  Sort  with  fingle  Flowers  grows  in  the  warm 
Parts  of  Europe  naturally  ;  this  is  annual;  the  Stalks 
rile  3  Feet  high:  thefe  are  fmooth  and  divide  into  feve- 
ral  Branches  garnifhed  with  large  Leaves,  which  are 
fmooth  and  deeply  cut  or  jagged  on  their  Edges,  embra¬ 
cing  the  Stalks  with  their  Bale.  The  F'lowers  grew  on 
the  'l'op  of  the  Stalks;  they  are  compofed  of  4  large 
roundifh  Petals  of  a  purplifh  Colour  with  dark  Bot¬ 
toms,  and  are  fuccecded  by  oval  fmooth  Capfules  filled 
with  black  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  the  latter  End  of  Augujl. 

There  are  great  Varieties  in  the  Flowers  of  this  Sort, 
fome  -having  very  large  double  F'lowers,  which  arc  vari¬ 
egated  of  feveral  Colours,  fome  are  red  and  white, 
others  purple  and  white,  and  fome  are  finely  fpotted 
like  Carnations;  fo  that  during  their  fhort  Continuance 
in  flower,  there  are  few  Plants,  whole  Flowers  appear 
fo  beautiful,  but  having  an  offenfive  Scent,  and  being  of 
fhort  Duration,  they  are  not  much  regarded. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  ufed  as  an  Ingredient  in 
cooling  Ointments,  and  the  Heads  of  this  were  an  In¬ 
gredient  in  the  Syrupus  e  Melonio,  but  in  the  late  Dif- 
penfaries  they  have  been  left  out. 

The  9th  Sort  is  the  common  white  Poppy  ;  this  is 
cultivated  in  Gardens  for  the  Heads  which  are  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  large,  fmooth,  and  rife 
5  or  6  Feet ;  they  branch  out  into  feveral  final!  Branch¬ 
es,  and  are  garnifhed  with  large  grayilh  Leaves,  whofe 
Bafe  embraces  the  Stalks;  they  are  jagged  irregularly 
on  their  Sides.  The  Flowers  terminate  the  Stalks  ; 
thele  when  inclofed  in  the  Empalement  nod  downward, 
but  before  the  Flowers  open,  they  are  ere£t.  The  Em¬ 
palement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  2  large  oval 
Leaves  of  the  fame  grayifh  Colour  as  the  other  ;  thefe 
feparate  and  foon  drop  off.  The  Flower  is  compqfed  of 
4  large,  roundifh,  white  Petals,  which  are  of  lhort 
Duration,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  roundifh  Heads, 
as  bigas  Oranges,  flatted  at  both  Ends,  having  indented 
Crowns,  and  are  filled  with  fmall  white  Seeds.  This 
•flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Sort,  which  differ 
in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers  and  Multiplicity  of  Pe¬ 
tals  ;  thofe  with  beautiful  Flowers  are  preferved  in  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Ornament,  but  that  with  the  fingle  Flowers  on¬ 
ly  is  cultivated  for  Ufe.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are 
ufed  in  Emulfions,  being  cooling  and  good  in  Fevers,  and 
inflammatory  Diflempers,  as  alfo  for  the  Strangury  and 
Heat  of  Urine.  Of  the  dry  Heads  infufed  and  boiled 
in  Water  is  made  the  Diacoclium  of  the  Shops. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  from  the  Heads 
oF  this  Sort  of  Poppy,  the  Opium  is  extracted  ;  but  one 
of  the  Heads  which  I  have  by  me,  from  which  Opium 
had  been  extracted  in  Turkey ,  is  of.  a  different  Shape 
from  thofe  of  this  Sort. 
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All  the  Sorts  of  Poppy  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  but 
the  5th  and  7  th  Sorts,  having  perennial  Roots,  may  al¬ 
fo  be  propagated  by  Offsets.  The  beff  Time  for  lowing 
the  Seeds  is  in  September ,  when  they  will  more  certainly 
grow  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  Spring ;  and  the 
annual  Sorts  will  make  larger  Plants,  and  flower  better 
than  when  they  are  fown  in  Springe  The  beft  Way  is 
„  to  fow  the  Seeds  of  the  .annual  Kinds  in  the  Places 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  to  thin  the  Plants  where 
too  clofe ;  thofe  of  the  large  Kinds  fhould  not  be  left 
nearer  to  each  other  than  a  F'oot  and  a  Half,  and  the 
fmalier  Sorts  may  be  allowed  about  half  that  Space. 
The  Culture  they  require  after,  is  only  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds. 

Thofe  who  are  curious  to  have  fine  Poppies  in  their 
Gardens,  carefully  look  over  their  Plants  when  they 
begin  to  flower,  and  cut  up  all  thofe  Plants,  whole 
Flowers  are  not  very  double  and  well  marked,  before 
they  open  their  Flowers,  to  prevent  their  Farina  mixing 
with  their  finer  Flowers,  which  would  degenerate  them; 
and  it  is  the  not  being  careful  of  this,  that  caufes  the 
Flowers  to  degenerate  fo  frequently  in  many  Places, 
which  is  often  fuppofed  t-o  be  occafioned  by  the  Ground. 

The  yellow  iVelJb  Poppy  requires  a  cool  fhady  Situa¬ 
tion,  where  the  Plants  will  thrive,  and  produce  Plenty 
of  Seeds  annually.  If  thefe  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  better  than  when  fown  by  Hand; 
but  if  they  are  fown,  it  fhould  be  always  in  Autumn,  for 
the  Seeds  Town  in  Spring,  rarely  fucceed. 

The  befl:  Time  to  tranfplant,  and  part  the  Roots  of 
this  Sort,  is  in  Autumn,  that  the  Plants  may  be  well 
eftablifhed  in  their  new  Quarters,  before  the  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  comes  on  in  Spring. 

The  eafiern  Poppy  will  thrive  either  in  Run  or  Shade 
fot  I  have  feveral  of  thefe  Plants  growing  under  Trees 
where  they  have  thriven  many  Years,  and  flower  full  as 
well  as  thofe  in  an  open  Situation,  but  come  later  in  the- 
Seafon.  This  will  propagate  very  fall:  by  its  Roots,  fo 
there  is  no  Neceflity  for  fowing  the  Seeds,  unlefs  to  pro¬ 
cure  new  Varieties.  This  Sort  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
in  Autumn,  and  if  the  Seeds  are  fown,  it  fhould  be  at 
the  fame  Time  for  the  Reafons  before  given. 

PAPAVER  CORNICULATUM.  See  Glaucium. 
PAPAVER  SPINOSUM.  See  Argemone. 

PAPAYA.  See  Carica. 

PAPILIONACEOUS..  A  papilionaceous  (or  Pea 
Bloom)  Flower  is  fo  called,  becaufe  in  fome  Meafure,. 
it  resembles  a  Butterfly  with  its  Wings  expanded.  It 
always  confifts  of  thefe  Parts  ;  the  Vexillum  or  Stan¬ 
dard,  which  is  a  large  ere£I  Segment  or  Petal;  the 
Alse,  or  two  Wings,  which  compofe  the  Sides,  and  the 
Carina,  or  Keel,,  which  is  a  concave  Petal  or  Segment,, 
refembling  the  lower  Part  of  a  Boat :  This  Keel  is 
fometimes  entire,  and  fometimes  itconfills  of  two  Petals 
or  Segments  adhering  pretty  clofely  together.  Of  this 
Tribe  are  Peas,  Beans,  Kidney  Beans,,  Vetches,  and 
other  leguminous  Plants-. 

PAPPOSE  PLANTS  are  fueh  as  have  their  Seeds 
covered  with  a  Down,  which  adheres  to  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Seed,  and  are  of  Ufe  to  fpread  them  when  ripe,  by 
fuftafaing  them  in  the  Air,  fo  that  they  may  be  convey¬ 
ed  to  a  great  Diftance.  Of  this  Kind  are  the  Sow- 
ihiftles, -Hawkweeds,  Dandelion,  Starworts,  &c. 
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PARASITICAL  Plants  are  fuch  as  are  produced  out 
'of  the  J  runk  or  Branches  of  other  Plants,  from  whence 
they  receive  their  Nourifhment,  and  will  not  grow  upon 
the  Ground,  as  the  Mifleto,  ifc. 

P ARIE7  ARIA.  Tourn.  Injl.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  1020.  [fo 
called  from  Paries ,  Lat.  a  Wall,  becaufe  it  grows  on 
old  Walls.]  Pellitory ;  in  French,  Parietaire. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  bath  hermaphrodite  and  female  Flowers  upon  the  fame 
Plant.  There  are  two  hermaphrodite  Flowers  contained  in 
a  fix-leaved  Invohicrum  ;  thefe  have  a  qua  dr  if d  plain  Em- 
palement  of  one  Leaf,  half  the  Size  of  the  lnvolucrum. 
They  have  no  Petals,  but  four  permanent  Awl-fhaped  Sta¬ 
mina,  longer  than  the  Empalement,  terminated  by  Twin 
Summits ,  with  an  oval  Germen  fvppo*  ting  a  fend/  r  coloured 
Style,  crowned  by  a  pencil-fijcpsd  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  turns  to  an  oval  Seed  wrapped  up  in  the  Empale¬ 
ment.  The  female  Flowers  have  no  Stamina ,  but  in  other 
RefpeCls  are  the  fame  as  the  hermaphrodite. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Parietaria  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis.  Pellitory 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  alternately.  This  is 
the  Parietaria  offic inarum  &  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  12 1. 
The  officinal  Pellitory  of  Diofcorides. 

2.  P  ariet  aria  foliis  ovatis  alternis.  Pellitory  with 
oval  Leaves  placed  alternately.  This  is  the  Parietaria 
minor  Ocimi folio.  C.  B.  P.  121.  Smaller  Pellitory  with 
a  Rafil  Leaf. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  Hol¬ 
land,  but  was  not  in  England  till  the  Year  *727,  when 
I  brought  it  here.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  true 
Sort  recommended  by  the  Ancients  to  be  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine  ;  it  hath  a  thick  perennial  Root,  compofed  of 
fiefhy  reddifh  Fibres,  from  which  arife  many  Stalks  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  hairy  Spear-fha¬ 
ped  Leaves  about  2  Inches  long,  and  one  broad,  in  the 
Middle,  having  feveral  Veins.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  fmall  Clufters  on  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  fo  make  no  Figure. 
Thefe  appear  in  Succeflion  all  the  Summer  Months, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  accordingly,  which  are  caft  out  to  a 
Diftance  with  an  Elafticity  when  ripe. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  plentifully  on  old  Walls,  and  the 
Sides  of  dry  Banks  in  moll  Parts  of  England ;  this  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  former  in  having  fhorter  Stalks,  and  fmal- 
ler  oval  Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  alfo  lefs,  and  are  in 
imaller  Clufters;  in  other  Refpecls  they  are  the  fame. 

They  may  be  propagated  in  Plenty  from  a  Angle 
Plant,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter  its  Seeds,  will  fill 
the  Ground  about  it  with  young  Plants,  for  the  Seeds 
are  very  difficult  to  colleSI,  as  they  are  thrown  out  of 
their  Covers  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe. 

PARIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  44 q.  Herba  Paris.  Toitrti. 
Inf.  R.  H.  233.  Tab.  117.  True  love  or  One- berry. 
The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  and  com¬ 
pofed  of  4  Leaves,  which  expand  in  Form  of  a  Crofs. 
The  Flower  alfo  hath  4  Leaves,  which  fpread  open  in 
the  fame  Manner,  and  are  permanent.  In  the  Center  of  the 
Flower  is fituated  a  roundifh  four-cornered  Germen,  fup- 
porting  4  fpread  in g  Styles,  crowned  by  fngle  Summits. 
This  is  attended  by  8  Stamina ,  each  having  an  oblong  Sum¬ 
mit  faflened  by  Threads  on  each  Side  to  the  Stamina.  The 
VoL.  II. 
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Germen  changes  to  a  rounaifh  Berry ,  having  4  Cells  filled 
zvitb  Seeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Paris  foliis  quaternis.  Flor.  Lapp.  155.  Herb  Paris, 
True-love,  or  One-berry. 

This  Plant  grows  wild  in  moift  fhady  Woods  in  En¬ 
gland,  efpecially  in  the  northern  Counties ;  and  is  with 
great  Difficulty  preferved  in  Gardens.  The  only  Me¬ 
thod  to  procure  it,  is  to  take  up  the  Plants  from  the 
Places  where  they  grow  wild,  with  good  Balls  of  Earth 
to  their  Roots,  and  plant  them  in  a  fhady  moift  Border, 
where  they  may  remain  undifturbed  ;  in  which  Situation 
they  will  live  fome  Years;  but  as  it  is  a  Plant  of  little 
Beauty,  it  is  rarely  preferved  in  Gardens. 

PARKINSONIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  25.  Tab.  3. 
Lin  Gen.  Plant.  460. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  fpreads  open ;  it  is  of  one 
Leaf,  indented  in  5  Parts  at  the  Tap.  The  Flower  has 
almofi  5  equal  Petals  placed  circularly ;  the  4  upper  are 
oval ,  the  under  is  Kidney-fijaped.  It  has  10  declining  Stamina 
terminated  by  oblong  Summits ,  and  a  long  taper  Germen 
with  fcarce  any  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The > 
Germen  becomes  a  long  taper  Pod  with  fwelling  Joints,  in 
each  of  which  is  lodged  one  oblong  Seed. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  which  is 

Pa  rkinsoni  a  aculeata,  foliis  minutis,  uni  c  of  a  a  d- 
nexis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  25.  Prickly  Parkinfonia  with 
very  fmall  Leaves,  faftened  to  one  middle  Rib. 

This  Plant  was  difeoyered  by  Father  Plumier  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  who  gave  it  this  Name  in  Honour  of  Mr.  John 
Parkinfin ,  who  publifhed  an  univerfal  Hiftory  of  Plants 
in  Englifij,  in  the  Year  1640. 

It  is  very  common  in  the  Spanijb  TVefi-Indies ,  but  of 
late  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  Englifk  Settlements 
in  America  for  the  Beauty  and  Sweetnels  of  its  Flowers. 
This,  in  the  Countries  where  it  grows  naturally,  rifes 
to  a  Tree  of  20  Feet  high  or  more,  and  bears  long  (len¬ 
der  Bunches  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  hang  down  after 
the  Manner  of  the  Laburnum.  Thefe  Flowers  have 
a  moft  agreeable  fweet  Scent,  fo  as  to  perfume  the  Air 
to  a  considerable  Diftance;  for  which  Reafon  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  We/l-Indies  plant  them  near  their  Habi¬ 
tations.  And  though  this  Plant  has  not  been  introduced 
many  Years  into  the  Englifij  Settlements,  yet  it  is  now 
bacome  fo  common  in  all  the  Iflands,  that  but  few 
Houfes  are  without  fome  of  the  Trees  near  it;  for  it 
produces  Flowers  arid  Seeds  in  Plenty  in  about  2  Years 
from  Seed  ;  fo  it  may  foon  be  made  common  in  all  hot 
Countries;  but  in  Europe  it  requires  a  Stove,  otherwife 
it  will  not  live  through  the  Winter. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  he 
fown  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth  early  in 
the  Spring,  and  the  Pots  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  where,  in  about  3  Weeks  or  a  Month, 
the  Plants  will  come  up,  when  (hey  fhould  he  kept  clear 
from  Weeds,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water. 

In  a  little  Time  thefe  Plants  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant, 
which  fhould  be  done  very  carefully,  fo  as  not  to  injure 
their  Roots.  They  muft  he  each  planted  in  a  Half¬ 
penny  Pot  filled  with  light  (refh  Earth,  and  then  plung¬ 
ed  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  obferving  to  ftir  up  the 
Tan ;  and  if  it  hath  loft  its  Heat,  there  fhould  be  feme 
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fre^i  Tan  added,  to  renew  it  again.  Then  fhade  the 
P  ants  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  after  which  they  fhould  have  frefh  A'r  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  eeery  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Seafon.  With  this  Management  the 
Plants  \vi  l  grow  fo  faft,  as  to  fill  the  Pots  with  their 
Roots  hy  the  Beginn  ng  of  July,  when  they  fiould  be 
fhifted  into  Pots  a  little  larger  titan  the  former,  and 
plunged  again  into  the  Bark  Bed  to  forward  their  ta¬ 
king  new  Root;  after  this  it  will  be  the  bell  Way  to 
inure  the  Plants  by  Degrees  to  bear  the  open  Air,  that 
they  may  be  hardened  before  Winter  ;  for  if  they  are 
kepi  toe  warm  in  Winter,  the  Plants  will  decay  before 
the  next  Spring.  The  only  Method  hy  which  I  have 
fucceeded  in  keeping  this  Plant  through  the  W  inter  was 
by  hardening  them  in  July  and  Avgujl  to  hear  the  open 
Air  ;  and  in  September  I  placed  them  on  Shelves  in  the  dry 
Stove,  at  the  greateft  Difiance  from  the  Fire,  fo  that  they 
were  in  a  very  temperate  Warmth  ;  and  there  they  retain¬ 
ed  their  Leaves  all  the  Winter,  and  continued  in  Health, 
when  thofe  which  were  placed  in  a  warmer  Situation,  as 
alio  thofe  in  the  Green  houfe,  were  entirely  deftroyed. 

PARNASSlA.  Tourn.  Lfl.  R.  H.  246.  Tub.  127. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  345.  Grals  of  Purnaffus. 

The  Charaflers  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  fprcadmg  Empalement ,  cut 
into  5  Parts.  7 he  Flower  has  5  rouudijh,  concave,  fpread- 
ing  Petals,  which  have  5  Heart-Jhaped concave  Neffarwms, 
and  5  Stamina  terminated  hy  dept  effed  Summits ,  with  a 
large  oval  Germen  having  no  Style X)lut  4  obtufe  permanent 
Stigmas  in  their  Place.  7  he  Germen  turns  to  an  oval  4  cor¬ 
nered  Capjule  with  one  07/,  containing  jeveral  oblong  Seeds. 

T  he  Species  a*  e, 

1.  P arnassia  paluflris  & vulgaris.  Injl.  R.  H.  Com¬ 
mon  Marfh  Grafs  of  Parnajfus. 

2.  Parnassia  vulgaris ,  (lore  plena.  Common  Grafs 
of  Parnajfus,  with  a  double  Flower. 

The  former  of  thefe  Sorts  grows  wild  in  moift  Mea¬ 
dows  in  England,  particularly  in  the  North  ;  but  it  doth 
not  grow  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  London,  any  nearer 
than  on  the  other  Side  of  IVatford ,  in  the  low'  Meadows 
by  C.aJJiobei  ry,  where  it  is  in  great  Plenty. 

The  other  Sort  h  an  accidental  Variety  of  die  former, 
which  has  been  difeovered  wild,  and  tranfpianted  into 
Gardens,  i  Ins  is  but  rarely  to  be  found,  being  in  very 
few  Gardens  at  prefect. 

Thefe  Plants  inay  be  taken  up  from  the  natural  Places 
of  their  Growth,  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
nr.d  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  freng  frefh  undunged 
Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation,  where,  if  they 
are  conflantly  watered,  they  will  thrive  very  well,  and 
flower  every  Summer ;  but  if  they  are  planted  in  the 
full  Ground,  it  fhould  be  in  a  very  moifl  fhady  Border, 
otherwife  they  will  not  live;  and  the'e  fhould  be  as  duly 
watered,  as  thofe  in  the  Pots  in  dry  Weather,  to  make 
them  produce  ftrong  Flowers. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots, 
which  fhould  he  dene  in  March ,  before  they  put  out 
11  ew  Leaves ;  hut  the  Roots  fiiculd  not  be  divided  too 
fmail,  for  that  w  ill  prevent  their  flowering  the  following 
Summer.  Thefe  Roo-ts  fhould  always  be  planted  in 
flrong  frefh  Eartn,  for  they  will  not  thrive  in  a  light 
rich  Soil.  In  Spring  they  ifiufl  be  conflantly  watered, 


if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  otherwife  they  will  not  flow¬ 
er;  nor  fhould  they  be  parted  oftener  than  every  third 
Year,  to  have  them  flrong.  They  flower  in  Julyt  and 
their  Seeds  are  ripe  the  latter  End  of  Augujl. 

It  is  called  Parnajfus ,  from  Mount  Parnajfus,  on  which 
it  was  fuppofed  to  grow;  and  from  the  Cattle  feeding  on 
it,  it  was  called  a  Grafs,  though  the  Plant  has  no  Re- 
femblance  to  any  of  the  Grafs  Kind,  but  is  more  like 
to  the  Ranunculus  in  Flower,  ancLthe  Leaves  are  pretty 
broad,  oblong,  and  fmooth. 

PARONYCHIA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  507.  Tab.  281.. 
lllecehrum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  256.  Mountain  Knot  Grafs. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  five  cornered,  and  eom- 
pofed  of  5  coloured  Leaves  which  are  permanent.  1  he 
Flovaer  has  no  Petals ;  they  have  5  Hair -like  Stamina, 
within  the  Empalement,  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits ,  and 
an  oval  acute  Germen ,  fitting  on  a  fhort  Style,  crowned  by 
an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Empalement  turns  to  a  roundifh  Cap~ 
fule  with  one  Cell,  opening  with  5  Valves ,  containing  one 
large,  roundijh,  acute-pointed  Seed. 

The  Species  are,  * 

1.  Paronychia  floribus  fejfilibus  axillarilus,  bracleis 
nitidis,  caulibus  procumbentibus.  Mountain  Knot  Grafs, 
with  Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks, 
neat  Bracleae  and  trailing  Stalks.  This  is  the  Paronychia. 
Hifpanica.  Cluf.  Spanifl)  Mountain  Knot  Grafs. 

2.  Paronychia  caulibus  diffufts  procumbentibus  flo¬ 
ribus  conglomeratis,  braBeis  nitidis.  Mountain  Knot 
Grafs  with  difFufed  trailng  Stalks,  Flov/ers  growing  in 
Cluflers,  and  neat  Bradese.  This  is  the  Paronychia, Hi  f- 
panica  ninivea  polyanthus.  Barrel.  Obferv.  Silvery’ Spunifu 
Mountain  Knot  Grafs,  having  many  Flowets. 

There  are  2  or  3  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
grow  naturally  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy,  w  hich 
having  little  Beauty,,  are  rarely  admitted  into  Gardens, 
fo  it  would  be  needlefs  to  enumerate  them  here. 

The  1  ft  Sort  here  mentioned,  grows  naturally  in 
Spain ;  this  hath  trailing  Stalks  like  thofe  of  common 
Knot  Grafs,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  putting  out  feve- 
ral  Side  Branches,  garnifhed  wfth  fmail  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Knot  Grafs,  but  fmaller,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks;  thefe  have 
flvery  neat  Bradere,  which  inclofe  the  Flowers,  which 
are  fo  fmail  as  not  to  be  vifible,  unlefs  they  are  near  the 
Sight.  The  Flowers  appear  in  July ,  but  unlefs  the  Sea¬ 
fon  is  very  warm,  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  the  Stalks  of 
this  are  larger,  and  the  Branches  more  diffufed  than 
thofe  of  the  ift  Sort,  but  trail  on  the  Ground  in  like 
Manner.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  clofe  Clufters  upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  fur- 
rounded  by  Leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  broad-leaved 
Knot  Grafs;  the  Bradese  of  thefe  Flowers  are  flvery, 
like  thofe  of  the  fir  ft  Sort.. 

Thefe  Plants  feldorn  continue  longer  than  two  Years,, 
and  do  not  ripen  Seeds  here,  but  in  warm  dry  Seafons ; 
but  Cuttings  of  them  will  take  Root.  The  Plants  will 
rife  from  Seeds  in  the  open  Air,  and  will  live  abroad  in 
mild  Winters,  but  in  hard  Frofts  they  are  deftroved. 
PARSLEY.  See  Apium. 

PARSNEP.  See  Paftinaca. 
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FARTER  RE  is  a  level  Division  of  Ground,  which, 
for  the  moft  part,  faces  the  South  and  bell  Front  of  a 
Houfe,  and  is  generally  furnifhed  with  Greens,  Flow¬ 
ers,  &c. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Parterres,  as  plain  Grafs 
with  Borders,  and  Parterres  of  Embroidery,  c. 

Plain  Parterres  are  more  beautiful  in  England  than  in 
any  other  Countries,  by  Reafon  of  the  Excellency  of 
our  Turf,  and  that  Decency,  and  unaffected  Simplicity, 
that  it  affords  to  the  Eye  of  the  Spectator. 

Others  are  cut  into  Shell  and  Scroll  Work,  with 
Sand  Alleys  between  them,  which  are  the  finefl  Parterre 
Works  efieemed  in  France. 

As  to  the  general  Proportion  of  Parterres,  an  Oblong 
or  long  Square  is  accounted  the  moft  proper  Figure  ;  be- 
caufe  by  the  Rules  of  Perfpedtive,  or  the  natural  De- 
clenfion  of  the  vifual  Raysi  a  long  Square  finks  almoft  to 
a  Square  and  an  exa£l  Square  appears  much  lefs  than  it  re¬ 
ally  is,  therefore  a  Parterre  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  twice 
as  long  as  it  is  broad  ;  twice  and  a  Half  is  accounted 
a  very  good  Proportion,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  three 
Times  is  exceeded. 

As  to  the  Breadth  of  a  Parterre,  it  is  to  take  its  Di  _ 
menfions  from  the  Breadth  of  the  Front  of  the  Houfe. 
If  the  Front  of  the  Houfe  is  one  hundred  Feet  long,  the 
Breadth  of  the  Parterre  fhould  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Feet  ;  and  if  the  Front  of  the  Houfe  be  two  hundred 
Feet,  the  Parterre  fhould  be  fifty  Feet  broader  ;  but 
where  the  Front  of  the  Houfe  exceeds  the  Breadth  of 
this  Parterre,  it  will  be  a  good  Proportion  to  make  the 
Parterre  of  the  fame  Dimenfion  with  the  Front. 

Some  do  not  approve  of  making  Parterres  very  broad, 
becaufe  it  makes  them  appear  too  fhort  ;  when  nothing 
is  more  pleafing  to  the  Eye,  than  a  contracted  regular 
ConduCt  and  View,  as  foon  as  a  Perfon  goes  out  of  a 
Houfe  or  Building;  and  a  forward  direCt  View  is  the 
beft,  whether  it  be  either  Parterre  or  Lawn,  or  any 
other  open  Space,  either  two,  three,  or  fourfold  in  the 
Width  ;  and  for  that  Reafon,  thofe  Defigns  may  juftly 
be  difapproved,  by  which  the  Noblenefs  of  the  View  is 
marred  at  the  immediate  Entrance  into  the  Garden, 
the  angle  of  Light  being  broken  and  confufed. 

The  making  Parterres  too  large  caufes  a  great  Expence, 
and  occafions  a  Diminution  of  Wood,  which  is  the  moft 
valuable  Part  of  a  Garden. 

As  to  the  adorning  and  furnifhing  thefe  Parterres, 
whether  it  be  plain  or  with  Embroidery,  that  depends 
much  upon  the  Form  of  them  ;  and  therefore  mult  be 
left  to  the  Judgment  and  Fancy  of  rhe  Defigner. 

PARTHENiUtVI  Lin.  G.  F.  939.  Partbeniajlrum. 
Nijfol.  Alt.  Par.  1711.  Dill.  Gen.  Ballard  Feverfew. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  and 
female  half  Florets ,  which  are  incl  fed  in  a  common  five- 
leaved  fp' ending  Fmpalement.  The bermapbr odite  Flowers 
which  form  tbeDiJk,  haw  one  tubuious  Petal  cut  into  five 
Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  they  have  five  Hair-like  Stamina  the 
Length  of  the  Lube,  terminated  by  thick  Summits.  The 
Germen  is  fituated  below  the  Flower ,  and  is  fcarce  vfitble , 
fupporting  a  fender  Style  having  no  Stigma  ;  thefe  Flowers 
are  barren.  T  he  female  Flowers  which  compofe  the  Rays 
or  Border,  are  fir  etched  out  on  one  Side  like  a  Tongue  ;  thefe 
have  a  large  Ileart-fbaped  cowprejfed  Germen ,  with  a fien- 
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der  Style  crowned  by  two  long,  Spreading  Stigmas.  Thefe 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  one  Heart-jhaped  compreffedSced. 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Parthenium  foliis  compfito-multifidis.  Lin.  Hort. 
Cliff.  442.  Parthenium  with  many-pointed  compound 
Leaves.  Partheniaflrum  artemifiee  folio,  flare  albs.  Hort. 
Chelf.  152.  Ballard  Feverfew,  with  a  Mugwort  Leaf. 

2.  Parthenium  foliis  ovatis  crenaiis.  Lin.  Hort. 
Cliff.  442.  Parthenium  with  oval  crenated  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Partbeniajlrum  belenii folio.  Hort.  Eltb.  302.  Tab. 
225.  Ballard  Feverfew  with  an  Elecampane  Leaf. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  wild  in  great  Plenty  in  Jamaica , 
and  in  fome  of  the  Etiglifh  Settlements  in  the  Wefi- Indies, 
where  it  is  called  wild  Wormwood,  and  is  ufed  by  the 
Inhabitants  as  a  vulnerary  Herb. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Spanijh  IV efi- Indies ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been 
brought  to  Europe. 

The  firft  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  maybe  propa¬ 
gated  by  fowing  the  Seeds  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the 
Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  on  another  hot  Bed,  at  about  5  or  6 
Inches  Diftance,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  they  mull 
have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  in  warm  Weather,  by 
railing  the  G  lattes  of  the  hot  Bed  every  Day,  and  they 
mull  be  duly  watered  every  other  Day  at  leall.  When 
the  Plants  have  grown  fo  as  to  meet  each  other,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  preferving  a  Ball  of 
Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot, 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth  ;  and  if  they  are  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  will  greatly  facilitate  their 
taking  frefh  Root  ;  but  where  this  Conveniency  is  want¬ 
ing,  the  Plants  fhould  be  removed  to  a  warm  fheltered 
Situation,  where  they  muft  be  fhaded  from  the  Sun  until 
they  have  taken  newRoot  ;  after  which  they  may  beexpo- 
fed  with  other  hardy  annual  Plants,  in  a  warm  Situation, 
where  they  will  flower  in  July ,  and  their  Seeds  ripen 
in  Augufi.  But  if  the  Sealon  fhould  prove  cold  and 
wet,  it  will  he  proper  to  have  a  Plant  or  two  in  Shelter, 
either  in  the  Stove,  or  under  tall  Frames,  in  order  to 
have  good  Seeds,  left  thofe  Plants  which  are  expofed 
fhould  fail. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  dies  to  the 
Ground  every  Autumn,  and  fhoots  up  again  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  were  fent  me  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Dale,  from  South  Carolina,  where  the  Plants 
grow  wild.  This  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots  in  Autumn,  and  may  be  planted  in  the  full  Ground, 
where  it  will  abide  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters 
very  well.  This  Sort  flowers  in  Ju'y,  but  feldcm  pro¬ 
duces  good  Seeds  in  England. 

Thefe  Plants  make  no  great  Appearance,  fo  are  fel- 
dom  cultivated  but  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

PASQIJE  FLOWER.  See  Pulfatilla. 

PASSERINA.  Lin.  Gen.  plant.  440.  Thymelaa. 
T ourn.  Infi.  Pluk.  Sanamunda.  Cluf.  Sparrow- wort. 

"i  he  Char  alters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement  ;  it  has  one  withered 
Petal ,  having  a  fender  cylindrical  Tube  fueling  below 
the  Middle ,  and  divided  into  four  Pa>  ts  at  the  Top,  which 
fpread  open.  It  bath  8  brijlty  Stamina,  fitting  on  the  Top 
if  the  T ube,  terminated  by  erect  Summits  almcfi  oval.  It  has 
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an  oval  Germen  under  the  Tube ,  having  a  jlender  Style  ri- 
fsng  on  one  Side  of  the  Top  of  the  Germen ,  crowned  by  a 
headed  Stigma ,  fet  with  prickly  Hairs  on  every  Side.  'The 
Germen  turns  to  an  oval  Seed  pointed  at  both  Ends ,  inclojed 
in  a  thick  oval  Capfule  of  one  Cell. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pas  serin  A  foliis  linearibus  convexis  quadrifariam 
imbricatis,  ramis  tomentefis.  Lin  Sp.  Plant.  559.  Spar¬ 
row-wort  with  linear  convex  Leaves  imbricated  four 
Ways,  and  downy  Branches.  This  is  the  Thyme  Lea 
Ethiopica,  pafferina  fo.iis.  Breyn.  Cent.  IO .fig.  6.  Ethi¬ 
opian  Spurge  Laurel,  with  Sparrow-wort  Leaves. 

2.  Pa  s  s  er  I  N  a  foliis  carnoCis  extus  glabris,  caulibus  to- 
mentofiu.  Lin .  Sp.  Plant.  559.  Swallow-wort  with  flefhy 
Leaves,  which  are  fmooth  on  their  Outfide,  and  downy 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Sanamunda  3.  Cluf  Hifi.  I.  p  89. 
The  third  Sanamunda  of  Clufius. 

3.  P  asserin  A  foliis  lanceolatis  fubciliatis  ereClis,  ra¬ 
mis  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  559.  Swallow-wort  with 
Spear-fhaped  ere£l  Leaves,  having  fmall  Hairs  and  na¬ 
ked  Branches.  This  is  the  Sanamunda  I.  Cluf.  Hijl.  88. 
The  firft  Sanamunda  of  Clufius. 

4.  Passerina  foliis  linearibus  oppftis ,  fioribus  ter- 
minalibus  folitariis,  ramis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  560. 
Sparrow-wort  with  linear  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  ftngle 
Flowers  terminating  the  Branches,  and  fmootli  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Thymelaa  ram  fa  linearibus  foliis  angufis , 
fore  foliiario.  Burm.  Afr.  13 1.  Branching  Spurge  Laurel, 
with  narrow  linear  Leaves  and  a  ftngle  Flower. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  to  the  Gardens 
in  Holland.  This  rifes  with  a  llirubby  Stalk  5  or  6 
Feet  high,  fending  out  Branches  the  whole  Length  ; 
thefe,  when  young,  grow  ere£t,  but  as  they  advance  in 
Length,  they  incline  toward  an  horizontal  Pofition  ; 
but  more  fo,  when  the  fmall  Shoots  toward  the  End, 
are  full  of  Flowers  and  Seed  Veflels,  which  weigh  down 
the  weak  Branches  from  their  upright  Pofition.  The 
Branches  are  covered  with  a  white  Down  like  Meal, 
and  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Leaves  which 
are  convex,  and  lie  over  each  other  in  4  Rows  like  the 
Scales  of  Fifh,  fo  that  the  young  Branches  feem  as  if 
they  were  four  cornered.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the 
Extremity  cf  the  young  Branches,  from  between  the 
Leaves,  on  every  Side  ;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  fo 
make  but  little  Appearance,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  Seed  Veffels,  which  feem  withered  and  dry. 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  June  and  July,  but  the  Seeds 
do  not  ripen  here. 

This  flant  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  during 
any  of  the  Summer  Months  ;  thefe  may  be  planted  in  a 
Bed  of  loamy  Earth,  and  clofely  covered  with  a  Bell 
or  Hand  Glafs  to  exclude  the  Air,  fhading  them  every 
Day  from  the  Sun,  and  refrefhing  'hern  now  and  then 
with  Water.  With  this  I  reatment  the  Cuttings  will 
take  Root  in  about  2.  Months,  when  they  may  be  taken 
up  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  foft  loamy 
Earth,  placing  them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root  ;  then  they  may  be  removed  into  a  fheltered 
Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  OClcber,  when 
they  muft  be  placed  in  the  Green  houfe,  for  they  will 
not  live  in  the  open  Air  through  the  Winter  in  England , 
but  require  no  other  Treatment,  than  Myrtles  ar.d  other 
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hardy  Green-houfe  Plants,  which  Is  only  to  fereen 
them  from  Froft.  As  this  Plant  retains  its  Verdure  all 
the  Year,  it  makes  a  pretty  Variety  in  the  Green-houfe 
in  Winter. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
this  hath  fhrubby  Stalks,  which  rife  to  a  greater  Height 
than  the  former  ;  the  Branches  grow  more  diffufed  than 
thofe  of  the  former,  they  are  covered  with  a  meally 
Down,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fhort,  thick,  fucculent 
Leaves,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  a  Fifh  ; 
they  are  fmooth  and  green  on  their  Outfid  but  downy 
on  their  inner.  The  Flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  like 
thofe  of  the  former,  and  appear  about  the  fame  Time. 
This  will  live  abroad  in  ordinary  Winters,  if  planted  in 
a  dry  Soil  and  warm  Situation  ;  but  in  hard  Frofts  the 
Plants  are  frequently  deftroyed,  therefore  one  or  two 
fhould  be  kept  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  in  Winter  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Species.  This  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
as  the  former  Sort. 

'I  he  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal , 
alfo  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  hath  a  fhrubby 
Stalk  rifing  5  or  6  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches 
which  are  naked  to  their  Ends,  where  they  are  garnifhed 
with  oblong  Leaves  {landing  erefl,  which  have  hairy 
Points.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  white  and  come  out  be¬ 
tween  the  Leaves  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  June,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 
This  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  as  the  2  former, 
and  requires  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  it  hath  a  low  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  feldom  rifes 
more  than  a  Foot  high,  dividing  into  many  flender* 
Branches,  which  are  fmooth,  and  fpread  out  on  every 
Side ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  have  the 
Appearance  of  thofe  of  the  Fir  Tree,  but  are  narrower. 
The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
thefe  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  their  up¬ 
per  Part  is  fpread  open  almoft  flat  ;  they  are  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  Colour,  and  appear  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  for¬ 
mer.  This  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  as  the  other 
Sorts,  and  the  Plants  treated  as  the  firft  Sort. 

PASSIFLORA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  910.  Granadilla . 
Tcurn.  PafTion  flower  ;  in  French,  Fleur  de  la  Puff  on. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  plain  coloured  Empalenient  of  five 
Leaves,  and  five  halj  Spear  fiaped  Petals,  which  are 
large,  plain  and  obtufe.  The  NeClarium  hath  a  triple 
Crown  ;  the  outer,  *wbich  is  longer,  is  /aliened  to  the  In - 
fide  of  the  Petal,  but  is  larger  and  combreffed  above.  It 
has  5  Awl- f Japed  Stamina,  fafiened  at  their  Bafe  to  the 
Column  of  the  Style  annexed  ta  the  Germen ,  fpreading  out , 
and  terminated  by  oblong,  obtufe ,  incumbent  Summits.  7  he  . 
Style  is  an  ere  Cl  cylindrical  Column,  upon  whofe  T : pfits  an 
oval  Germen ,  with  three  f mailer  Styles  which  fpread  out, 
crowned  by  headed  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oval 
flefhy  Fruit  with  one  Cell,  fitting  at  the  End  of  the  Style,  fill¬ 
ed  zvith  oval  Seeds,  fafiened  longitudinally  to  the  Skin  or  Shell. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  FAssifi  ora  foliis  trilobis  ferratis.  Am<en.  Acad. 
V  cl.  I.  p.  230.  Paflion  Flower  with  Leaves  having 
three  fa  wed  Lobes.  This  is  the*  Granadilla  Hifpanis, 
fios  pajfionis  Ilalis.  Hera.  Mex.  888..  Th  z  Granadilla  of, 
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the  Spaniards ,  and  the  Paflion  Flower  of  the  Italians , 
commonly  called  three-leaved  Paflion  Flower. 

2.  Pass  I  flora  foliis  palmatis  integerrimis .  Aman. 
Acad.  Vol.  I.  p.  231.  Paflion  Flower,  with  Hand-fhaped 
entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  Granadilla  pentaphyllos ,  fore 
caruleo  magno.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt..  2.  p.  81.  Five-leaved 
Paflion  Flower,  with  a  large  blue  Flower,  or  the  mod 
common  Paflion  Flower. 

3.  Pa  ssi  flora  foliis  trilobis  cordatis  aqualibus  obtufs 
glabris  integerrimis.  Aman.  Acad.  Vol.  I.  p.  224.  Paflion 
Flower  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  having  three  equal 
Lobes,  which  are  fmooth,  obtufe,  and  entire.  This 
is  the  Granadilla  folio  tricufpidi,  fore  parvo  favefcente. 
Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  240.  PalTion  Flower  with  a  three- 
pointed  Leaf,  and  a  fmall  yellowifh  Flower. 

4.  Passiflora  foliis  trilobis  integerrimis ,  lob  is  fub- 
lanceolatis ,  intermedio  produfliore.  Aman.  Acad.  Vol.  I. 
p.  229.  Paflion  Flower  with  Leaves  having  three  entire 
Lobes,  which  are  fomewhat  Spear-fnaped,  and  have 
the  Middle  one  longer  than  the  others.  This  is  the 
Flos  pajjionis  minor ,  folia  in  tres  lacinias  non  ferratis  pro - 
fundias  divifo,  fore  luteo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  104.  Smaller 
Paflion  Flower  with  a  Leaf  deeply  divided  into  three 
Segments  which  ate  not  fawed,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

5.  Passiflora  foliis  trilobis  integerrimis  glabris,  cor- 
tice  fuberofo.  Paflion  Flower  with  Leaves  having  three 
entire  fmooth  Lobes,  and  a  Cork-lilce  Bark.  This  is 
the  Flos  paffonis  Curaffavicus ,  folio  glabro ,  trilobate,  tA 
anguflo ,  fore flavefeente  omnium  minima.  Par.  Bat.  Pluk. 
Aim.  282.  Paflion  Flower  of  Curojfao ,  with  a  fmooth 
Leaf  having  three  Lobe*,  and  the  leaf!  yellow  Flower. 

6.  Passiflcra  foliis  bafatis  glabris,  petalis  forum 
angufioribus.  Paflion  Flower  with  Halberd- pointed 
fmooth  Leaves,  and  narrow  Petals  to  the  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Granadilla  folio  amplo  tricufpidi,  fruflu  oliva-- 
forma.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  240.  Paflion  Flower  with  a 
large  three-pointed  Leaf,  and  an  Olive-fhaped  Fruit. 

7.  P  A ss I F  LO  R sr  foliis  trilobis  cordatis  pilofts,  involucris 
multifdo-capillanbus.  Aman.  A. ad.  1.  p.  228.  Paflion 
Flower  with  Leaves  having  three  hairy  Lobes,  and  the 
Involucrum  of  the  Flower  compofed  of  many- pointed 
Hairs.  This  is  the  Granadilla  feetida,  folio  tricufpidi 
villofo,  fiore  alba.  Tourn.  Stinking  Paflion  Flower  with 
a  hairy  three-pointed  Leaf,  and  a  white  Flower. 

8.  Passiflora  foliis  bafatis  pilofs  ampliortbus,  in¬ 
volucris  multifdo  capillaribus .  Paflion  Flower  with  the 
largefl  Halberd- pointed  hairy  Leaves,  and  Empalements 
compofed  of  many-pointed  Hairs.  This  is  the  Grana¬ 
dilla  feetida,  folio  tricufpidi  villofo,flore  pur  pur  eo  variegato 
Tourn.  Stinking  Paflion  Flower  with  a  hairy  three- 
pointed  Leaf,. and  a  Flower  variegated  with  purple. 

9.  Passiflora  foliis  trilobis.  baft  utrinque  denticulo 
refiexo.  Aman.  Acad.  1.  p.  229.  Paflion  Flower  with 
Leaves  having  three  Lobes,  and  a  little  indented  on 
each  Side  the  Bafe,  which  is  reflexed.  This  is  the 
Granadilla  folio  bafato  boloferico ,  petalis  candicantibus, 
fimbriis  ex  purpurea  A  luteo  v  art  is.  Martyn.  Dec.  51. 
Paflion  Flower  with  a  fliky  Halberd-pointed  Leaf,  and 
Flowers  having  white  Petals,  which  are  variegated  with 
a  purple  and  yellow  Colour. 

10.  Passiflora  foliis  bilobis  cordatis  oblongis  petiolatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  957.  Paflion  Flower  with  oblong  Heart- 
ftiaped  Leaves,  having  two  Lobes  {landing  upon  Foot 
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Stalks.  This  is  the  Granadilla  fore  fuaverubente  folio 
bicomi.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  241.  Paflion  Flower  with  a 
foft  red  Flower,  and  a  Leaf  ending  with  two  Horns. 

II.  Passiflora  foliis  bilobis  cuneiformibus.  baft  hi - 
glandulofs,  lobis  acutis  divaricatis.  Aman.  Acad.  1.  223. 
Paflion  Flower  with  Wedge- fliaped  Leaves  having  two 
Lobes,  and  two  Glands  at  their  Bafe,  whofe  Lobes  are 
acute,  and  fpread  from  each  other.  This  is  the  Gra¬ 
nadilla  bicornis,  fiore  candido,  filamentis  intortis.  Hcrt. 
Elth.  164  Tab.  137.  Paflion  Flower  with  a  two-horned 
Leaf,  a  white  Flower,  and  intorted  Filaments. 

1  2.  Passiflora  foliis  bilobis  obtufs,  baft  emarginatis 
petiolatis.  Paflion  Flower  with  Leaves  having  two  obtufe 
Lobes,  which  are  indented  at  the  Bafe  and  have  Foot 
Stalks.  'I  his  is  the  Granadilla  qua  Coanenepiili  feu 
Contrayerva.  Hernknd.  Paflion  Flower  called  Coanenepiili 
or  Contrayerva  by  Hernundes . 

13.  Passiflora  foliis  bilobis  glabris  rigidis,  baft  in- 
divifis.  Paflion  Flower  with  fliff  fmooth  Leaves  having 
two  Lobes,  which  are  undivided  at  their  Bafe.  This 
is  the  Granadilla  folio  bicomi,  glabro,  rigidos  fiore  alba. 
Houf.  Mff.  Pafflon  Flower  with  a  fmcoth  two  horneT 
Leaf,  and  a  white  Flower. 

14.  Passiflora  foliis  bilobis  tranfverfs  an:plext\ au- 
libus.  Aman.  Acad.  r.  p.  222.  Paflion  Flower  with 
tranfverfe  Leaves  having  two  Lobes,  and  embracing 
the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Murucuia  folio  lunato.  Tourn. 
Inf.  R.  H.  251.  Murucuia  with  a  Moon-fhaped  Leaf. 

1  5.  Passiflora  foliis  cordato-oblongis  integerrimis , 
caule  triquetro ,  involucris  integerrimis;  Paflion  Flower 
with  Heart-fhaped,,  oblong,,  entire  Leaves,  a  three- 
cornered  Stalk,  and  entire  Covers  to  the  Flowers.  This 
is  the-  Granadilla  latifolia,  fruflurnali for  mi.  Tourn.  Inf. 
Broad-leaved  Paflion  Flower  with  an  Apple-fhaped  Fruit, 
commonly  called  Granadilla  in  the  lief  -Indies^. 

1 6.  Passiflora  'foliis  oblongis  integerrimis,  involucris 
dentatis.  Paflion  Flower  with  oblong  entire  Leaves, 
and  the  Covers  of  the  Flowers  indented.  This  is  the 
Granadilla frufiu  citrifor mi,  foliis  oblongis.  Tcurn.  Inf. 
Paflion  Flower  with  a  Citron  fhaped  Fruit,  and  oblong 
Leaves,  called  Water  Lemon  in  the  Wef -Indies. 

17.  Passiflora  foliis  indivifs  ovatis  integerrimis , 
petiolis  aqualibus.  Aman.  Acad.  Vol.  I.  Paflion  Flower 
with  undivided,  oval,  entire  Leaves,  and  equal  Foot 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Granadilla  Americana .  fruflu  fub- 
rotunda,  corolla  foris  ere  fid,  petalis  amane  fulvis,  foliis 
integris.  Mart.  Cent.  American  Paflion  Flower  with  a 
roundilh  Fruit,  an  ere<5t  Corolla  to  the  Flower,  the  Pe-- 
tals  of  a  fine  Copper  Colour  and  entire  Leaves. 

18.  Passiflora  foliis  indivifs  ferratis.  Aman.  Acad.- 
Paflion  Flower  with  undivided  fawed  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Granadilla  Americana,  folio  oblongo  laviter  ferrato,  pe¬ 
talis  ex  viridi  rube feentibus.  Martyn.  Cent.  1.  p.  3  6.  A- 
merican  Paflion  Flower  with  oblong  Leaves,  {lightly  faw¬ 
ed,  and  Petals  to  the  Flower  of  a  greenifli  red  Colour. 

19.  Passiflora  foliis  indivifs  oblongis  integerrimis, 
floribus  confertis.  Aman.  Acad.  1.  p.  221.  Paflion 
Flower  with  undivided,  oblong,  entire  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  Clutters.  This  is  the  Clematis - 
lndica,  palyantbos  odoratifjtma.  Plum.  Pi.  Amer.  75, 
Tab.  90.  Indian  Climber  having  many  fweet  Flowers,*. 

The  itt  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  other 
Parts  cf  North'  America  ;>  this  was  the  firtt  known  in 
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Europe  of  all  the  Species,  but  was  not  very  comaion  in 
the  Engliji. h  Gardens  till  of  late  Years.  The  Root  of  this 
is  perennial,  but  the  Stalk  is  annual  in  North  America^ 
dying  to  the  Ground  every  Winter,  as  it  alfo  does  in 
Englcnl ,  unlefs  it  is  placed  in  a  Stove.  The  Stalks  of 
this  are  {lender,  rifing  about  4  or  5  Feet  high,  having 
Tendrils  or  Clafpers  at  each  Joint,  which  fallen  them- 
felves  about  whatever  Plants  {land  near  them,  whereby 
the  Stalk  is  fupportcd.  At  each  joint  comes  out  one 
Leaf  upon  a  fhort  Foot  Stalk  ;  tbefe  have  for  the  moll 
part  3  oblong  Lobes,  which  join  at  their  Bafe,  but  the 
2  Side  Lobes,  are  fometimes  divided  Part  of  their 
Length  into  2  narrow  Segments,  fo  as  to  refemble  a 
five-lobed  Leaf ;  thefe  are  thin,  of  a  light  green,  and 
{lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  from  the  Joints  of  the  Stalk  at  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Leaves  ;  thefe  have  long  {lender  Foot  Stalks  fucceeding 
each  other,  as  the  Stalks  advance  in  Height  during  the 
Summer  Months.  The  Involucrum  of  the  Flower  is 
compofcd  of  5  oblong  blunt-pointed  Leaves  of  a  pale 
green;  thefe  open  and  difclofe  5  more  Leaves  or  Petals, 
which  are  white,  having  a  Fringe  or  Circle  of  Rays  of 
a  double  Order  round  the  Style  of  a  purple  Colour,  the 
lower  Row  being  the  longtfl.  In  the  Center  of  this 
arifes  the  Pillar-like  Style,  with  the  roundilh  Germen  at 
the  Top,  furrounded  at  the  Bottom,  where  it  adheres  to 
the  Style,  with  5  flattilh  Stamina  which  fpread  out  every 
Way,  and  fuftain  each  of  them  an  oblong  Summit  which 
hangs  downward,  and  on  their  under  Side  are  covered 
with  a  yellow  Farina.  The  Flowers  have  an  agreeable 
Scent,  but  are  of  a  fhort  Duration,  opening  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  and  fade  away  in  the  Evening,  never  opening  a- 
gain,  but  are  fucceeded  by  frefn  Flowers,  which  come 
out  at  the  Joints  of  the  Stalk  above  them.  When  the 
Flowers  fade,  the  roundilh  Germen  fwells  to  a  Fruit  as 
large  as  a  middling  Apple,  which  changes  to  a  pale 
Orange  Colour  when  ripe,  incloftng  many  oblong  rough 
Seeds  inclofed  in  a  fweetifh  Pulp. 

This  Sort  is  ufually  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  are 
brought  from  America,  for  the  Seeds  do  not  often  ripen 
in  England ;  though  I  have  fometimes  had  feveral  Fruit 
perfefitly  ripe,  on  Plants  which  were  plunged  in  a  Tan 
Bed  under  a  deep  Frame  ;  but  thofe  Plants,  which  are 
expofed  to  the  open  Air,  do  not  produce  Fruit  here. 
The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  much  fooner  than  when 
they  are  fown  in  the  open  Air,  fo  they  will  have  more 
Time  to  get  Strength  before  Winter.  When  the  Plants 
are  come  up  2  or  3  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  finall  Pot 
filled  with  good  Kichen  Garden  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  to  forward  their  taking  new 
Root ;  after  which  they  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to 
bear  the  open  Air,  to  which  they  fhould  be  expofed  in 
Summer,  but  in  Autumn  they  mufl  be  placed  under 
a  Frame  to  fcreen  them  from  the  Froft;  but  they 
fhould  have  the  free  Air  at  all  Times  in  mild  Wea¬ 
ther.  The  Spring  following  fome  of  thefe  Plants  may 
be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Bor¬ 
der,  where,  if  they  are  covered  with  Tanners  Bark 
every  Winter  to  keep  out  the  Fro  ft,  they  will  live  feve¬ 
ral  Years,  their  Stalks  decaying  in  Autumn  and  new 
ones  arife  in  the  Spring,  which  in  warm  Seafons  will 
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flower  very  well.  If  thofe  Plants  which  are  continued 
in  Pots,  are  plunged  into  a  Tan  Bed,  fome  of  them 
may  produce  Fruit  ;  and,  if  the  Stalks  of  thefe  are 
laid  down  into  Pots  of  Earth  plunged  near  them,  they 
will  take  Root,  fo  that  the  Plants  may  be  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  this  Way. 

The  2d  Sort  has  not  been  many  Years  in  England , 
but  is  now  the  moft  common.  This  grows  naturally 
in  the  Bra  fils ,  yet  is  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  c- 
pen  Air  here,  and  is  feldom  injured  except  in  very  fevere 
Winters,  winch  commonly  kills  the  Branches  to  the 
Ground,  and  fometimes  deftroys  the  Roots  ;  this  riles 
in  a  few  Years  to  a  great  Height,  if  they  have  proper 
Support.  I  have  feen  fome  of  thefe  Plants,  whofe 
Branches  were  trained  up  more  than  forty  Feet  high. 
The  Stalks  will  grow  almoft  as  large  as  a  Man’s  Arm, 
and  are  covered  with  a  purplilh  Bark,  but  do  not  be¬ 
come  very  woody.  The  Shoots  from  thefe  Stalks  are 
often  12  cr  15  Feet  long  in  one  Summer;  they  are  very 
{lender,  fo  muft  be  fupported,  otherwife  they  will  hang 
to  the  Ground,  intermix  with  each  other,  and  appear 
very  unfightly.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with 
one  Hand-fhaped  Leaf,  compofed  of  5  fmooth  entire 
Lobes,  the  middle  one,  which  is  the  longeft,  being  al¬ 
moft  4  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle,  the 
other  are  gradually  fherter,  and  the  2  outer  Lobes  are 
frequently  divided  on  their  outer  Side  into  2  {mailer 
Lobes  or  Segments.  Their  Foot  Stalks  are  near  2  Inches 
long,  and  have  2  fmall  Leaves  or  Ears  embracing  the 
Stalks  at  their  Bafe,  and  from  the  fame  Point  comes 
out  a  long  Clafper,  which  twifts  round  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Support,  whereby  the  Stalks  are  fupported.  The 
Flowere  come  out  at  the  fame  Joints  as  the  Leaves ; 
thefe  have  Foot  Stalks  almoft  3  Inches  long.  The 
Flowers  have  an  outer  Cover  compofed  of  3  concave 
oval  Leaves  of  a  paler  green  than  the  Leaves  of  the 
Plant,  which  are  little  more  than  half  the  Length  of 
the  Empalement,  which  is  compofed  of  5  oblong  blunt 
Leaves  of  a  very  pale  green  ;  within  thefe  are  5  Petals, 
nearly  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Size  with  the  Empale¬ 
ment,  {landing  alternately  between  them.  In  the  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Flower  arifes  a  thick  Club-like  Column  about 
an  Inch  long,  on  the  Top  of  which  fits  an  oval  Germen, 
from  whofe  Bafe  fpreads  out  5  Awl-fhaped  horizontal 
Stamina,  which  are  terminated  by  oblong  broad  Sum¬ 
mits  fattened  in  the  Middle  to  the  Stamina  hanging 
downward  ;  thefe  may  be  moved  round  without  fepa- 
rating  from  the  Stamina,  and  their  under  Surface  is 
charged  with  yellow  Farina;  on  the  Side  of  the  Ger¬ 
men,  arife  3  {lender  purplilh  Styles  near  an  Inch  long, 
fpreading  from  each  other,  terminated  by  obtufe  Stig¬ 
mas.  Round  the  Bottom  of  the  Column  are  2  Orders 
of  Rays,  the  inner,  which  is  the  fhorteft,  inclines  up¬ 
ward  to  the  Column,  the  outer,  which  is  near  half  the 
Length  of  the  Petals,  fpreads  open  flat  upon  t^em  ; 
thefe  Rays  are  compofed  of  a  great  Number  of  Thread¬ 
like  Filaments  of  a  purple  Colour  at  Bottom,  but  are 
blue  on  the  Outfide.  Thefe  Flowers  have  a  faint 
Scent,  and  continue  but  one  Day  ;  after  they  fade,  the 
Germen  on  the  Top  of  the  Column  fwells  to  a  large 
oval  Fruit  about  the  Size  and  Shape  of  the  Mogul  Plum, 
and  when  ripe  is  of  the  fame  pale  yellow  Colour,  inclo- 
fing  a  fvieeliih  difagreeable  Pulp,  in  which  are  lodged 
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oblong  Seeds.  This  Plant  begins  fo  flower  early  in 
July,  and  there  is  a  Succeflion  of  Flowers  daily,  till  the 
Froft  in  Autumn  puts  a  Stop  to  them. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  he  fown 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  of  the  firfl:  Sort,  and  the 
Plants  treated  in  the  fame  Way  till  the  following  Spring, 
when  they  fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  plant¬ 
ed  againft  a  good  afpeiffed  Wall,  "where  they  may  have 
Height  lor  their  Shoots  to  extend,  otherwife  they  will 
hang  about  and  entangle  wish  each  other,  fo  make  but 
an  indifferent  Appearance  ;  but  where  Buildings  are  to 
be  covered,  this  Plant  is  very  proper  for  the  Purpofe. 
After  they  have  'aken  good  Root  in  their  new  Quarters, 
the  only  Care  they  will  require,  is  to  train  their  Shoots 
op  againft  the  Wall,  as  they  extend  in  Length,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  hanging  about,  and  if  the  Winter  proves 
fevere,  the  Surface  cf  the  Grouud  about  their  Roots 
fhould  be  covered  with  Mulch  to  keep  out  the  Froft, 
and  if  the  Stalks  and  Blanches  are  covered  with  Mats, 
Peas  Haulm,  Straw,  or  any  fuch  light  Covering,  it  will 
protect  them  in  Winter;  but  this  Covering  muft  be 
taken  off  in  mild  Weather,  otherwife  it  will  caufe  the 
Branches  to  grow  mouldy,  which  will  be  more  injurious 
to  them  than  the  Cold.  In  Spring  the  Plants  fhould  be 
trimmed,  when  all  the  fmall  weak  Shoots  fhould  be  en¬ 
tirely  cut  oft,  and  the  ftrong  ones  fhortened  to  about 
four  or  five  Feet  long,  which  will  caufe  them  to  put 
out  ftrong  Shoots  for  flowering  the  following  Year. 

This  Plant  is  alfo  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
Branches,  which  in  one  Year  will  he  well  rooted,  fo 
may  be  taken  off  from  the  old  Plants  and  tranfphnted, 
where  they  are  defigr.eJ  to  remain.  7’he  Cuttings  of 
this  will  alfo  take  Root,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  loamy 
Soil  net  too  ftift',  in  the  Spring  before  they  begin  to 
fnoot.  If  thefe  are  covered  with  Bell  or  Hand  Glades 
to  exclude  the  Air,  they  will  fucceed  much  better  than 
when  they  are  otherwife  treated;  but  when  the  Cuttings 
put  out  Shoots,  the  Air  fhould  be  admitted  to  them, 
otherwife  they  will  draw  up  weak  and  fpoil,  and  they 
muft  be  afterward  treated  as  the  Layers. 

Thofe  Plants,  which  are  propagated  by  Layers  or 
Cuttings,  do  not  produce  Fruit  fo  plentifully  as  the 
Seedling  Plants,  and  I  have  found  the  Plants,  which 
have  been  propagated  two  or  three  Times,  either  by 
Layers  or  Cuttings,  feldom  produce  Fruit,  which  is 
common  to  many  other  Plants. 

If  in  very  fevere  Winters  the  Stalks  are  killed  to 
the  Ground,  the  Roots  often  put  out  new  Stalks  the 
following  Summer,  therefore  they  fhould  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  and  where  there  is  Mulch  laid  on  the  Ground 
about  their  Rooots,  there  v’ ill  be  little  Danger  of 
their  being  killed,  although  all  the  Stalks  fhould  be 
deftroyed. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this ;  the  Lobes  of  the  Leaves 
are  much  narrower,  and  are  divided  almoft  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom.  The  Flowers  come  later  in  the  Summer;  the 
Petals  of  the  Flowers  are  narrower,  and  of  a  purer 
white,  but  I  believe  it  is  only  a  feminal  Variation  of 
the  other,  fo  not  worthy  of  being  enumerated. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Jamaica ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  creeping  Root,  fending  up  many 
weak  Stalks  about  3  or  4  Feet  high,  which  are  garnifh- 
ed.  with  Leaves  fhaped  very  like  thofe  of  Ivy,  and  are 
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almoft  as  large,  but  of  a  pale  green  and  very  thin  Con¬ 
fidence.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk  upon  {lender  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
long,  and  at  their  Bafe  arife  very  (lender  Tendrils, 
which  clafp  round  any  neighbouring  Support.  The 
Flowers  are  of  a  dirty  yellow  Colour,  and  not  larger 
than  a  Sixpence  when  expanded,  fo  make  no  great 
Appearance.  This  may  be  propagated  by  its  creeping 
Roots,  which  may  be  parted  in  Jpril,  and  planted 
where  they  are  to  remain.  This  Sort  will  live  in  a 
warm  Border,  if  treated  as  is  directed  for  the  firfl  Sort. 
Some  of  thefe  Plants  lived  many  Years  in  th QrCbelfea 
Garden  in  a  Border  to  a  South-Weft  Afpe£t,-  but  in 
the  Year  1740  they  were  killed  by  the  Froft, 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this  hath 
a  perrennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  (lender 
Stalks  4  or  5  Feet  high,  which  have  Joints  4  or  5. 
Inches  afunder  ;  at  each  of  thefe  come  out  one  Leaf, 
a  Tendril,  and  a  Flower.  The  Leaves  have  3  Lobes 
the  Middle  one  is  3  Inches  long,  and  almoft  -an  Inch 
broad  in  the  Middle  ;  the  2  fide  Lobes  are  about  2 
Inches  long,  and  3  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a 
light  green  Colour,  and  thin.  'Die  Flowers  are  fmaL 
ler  than  thofe  of  the  laft  mentioned,  and  are  of  a  green- 
ifh  Colour;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  ova!  Fruit,  about 
the  Size  of  fmall  Olives,,  which  turn  purple  when  they 
are  ripe. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  TVeJl-hulia 
Iflands  ;  this  rifes  with  a  weak.  Stalk  to  the  Fleight  of 
20  Feet.  As  the  Stalks  grow  old,  they  have  a  thick 
fungous  Bark,  I  ke  that  of  the  Cork  Tree,  which  cracks 
and  fplits.  The  fmallc-r  Branches  are  covered  with  a 
fmooth  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves  at  each 
Joint,  fitting  upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks;  thefe  have 
3  Lobes,  the  middle  one  being  much  longer  than  thofe 
on  the  Sides,  fo  that  the  whole  Leaf  has  the  Form  of 
the  Point  of  thofe  Halberds  ufed  by  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guards.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  greenifh  yellour 
Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  oval  Fruit  of  a  dark 
purple  when  ripe. 

The  6: h  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wejl- Indies ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral 
{lender  Stalks,  which  rife  8  or  10  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  fmooth  green  Leaves  {landing  on  {lender  Foot 
Stalks.  Thefe  are  but  {lightly  indented  into  3  Lobes,, 
which  end  in  acute  Points,  and  are  fhaped  like  the  Points- 
of  Flalberds,  the  middle  one  Handing  obliquely  to  the 
Foot  Stalk.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  of  a 
pale  yellow.  The  Petals  of  the  Flowers  are  very  nar¬ 
row,  and  longer  than  thofe  cf  the  2  former  Sorts ;  the 
Fruit  is  fmaller  and  of  an  oval  Formr  changing  to  a 
dark  purple  when  ripe. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  Iflands 
in  the  V/eJl-Indies,  where  the  Inhabitants  call  it  Love 
in  a  Mift.  The  Root  is  annual  ;  the  Stalks  rife  5  cr 
6  Feet  high  when  fupported  ;  they  dre  channeled  and 
hairy.  The  Leaves  are  Hearl-ftraped,  divided  into  3 
Lobes,  the  middle  Lobe  being  3  Inches  long,  and  one 
and  a  Half  broad,  the  2  fide  Lobes  are  lhort  but 
broad  ;  they  are  covered  with  fhort  brown  Hairs.  The 
Tendrils  come  out  at  the  fame  Place  as  the  Leaves,, 
as  do  alfo  the  Flowers  v/hofe  Foot  Stalks  are  2  Inches 
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long,  hairy,  and  pretty  flrong.  The  Empalement  of 
the  Flower  is  compofed  of  (lender  hairy  Filaments, 
which  are  wrought  like  a  Net;  thefe  are  longer  than 
the  Petals  of  the  Flower,  and  turn  up  round  them,  fo 
that  the  Flowers  are  not  very  confpicuous  at  a  Dif- 
tanee.  They  are  white,  and  of  fhort  Duration ;  their 
Stru6hire  is  the  fame  with  the  other  Sorts,  and  they  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  oval  Fruit  about  the  Size  of  an 
ordinary  Golden  Pippin,  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour, 
inclofed  with  a  netted  Empalement.  This  Plant  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  hot 
Bed  early  in  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  plunged 
again  into  a  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  (hade  them  from  the 
Sun,  till  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  after  which  they 
mud  be  treated  as  other  Plants  from  the  fame  Country,, 
fhifting  them  into  larger  Pots  as  their  Roots  increafe  ; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  too  tall  to  remain  under  the 
Glafies  of  the  hot  Bed,  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they  fhould  have  the  free 
Air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  Weather,  but  fcreen- 
ed  from  the  Cold.  In  this  Situation  the  Plants  will 
flower  in  July,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 
Tiie  whole  Plant  has  a  difagreeable  Scent  when 
touched. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this,  if  it  is  not  a  diflin£l  Spe¬ 
cies,  with  hairy  Leaves  not  fo  broad  as  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  whole  Leaf  is  fhaped  more  like  the  Point 
of  a  Halberd,  and  thofe  Leaves  which  grow  toward  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  have  very  fmall  Indentures, 
fo  approach  near  to  Ample  Leaves  without  Lobes.  The 
Flowers  are  alfo  fmaller,  but  of  the  fame  Form,  and 
the  Roots  are  of  fhorter  Duration,  fo  that  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  it  is  a  diflin£i  Species. 

The  8th  Sort  has  fome  Appearance  of  the  7  th,  fo 
that  many  Perfons  have  fuppofed  it  was  only  an  acci¬ 
dental  Variety,  but  there  can  be  no  Doubt  of  its  being 
a  different  Species.  The  Stalks  of  this  rife  upward  of 
20  Feet  high,  and  will  continue  2  or  3  Years;  the 
Leaves  are  larger,  but  of  the  fame  fliape,  and  hairy  ; 
the  Tendrils  of  this  are  very  long,  as  are  alfo  the  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  which  are  fmooth,  not  hairy  as 
the  former ;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flowers  is  netted, 
but  not  fo  long  as  in  the  former  Sort ;  the  Flowers  are 
larger,  and  the  Rays  of  a  light  blue;  the  Fruit  is  much 
lefs  and  rounder  than  thofe  of  the  other,  and  when  ripe 
changes  to  a  deep  yellow  Colour. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this 
is  a  perennial  Plant.  The  Stalks  rife  20  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  (lender  Branches,  covered  with  a 
foft  hairy  Down.  The  Leaves  are  fhaped  like  the  Point 
of  a  Halberd  ;  they  are  3  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch 
and  a  Half  at  their  Bafe,  of  a  light  green,  and  are  foft 
and  filky  to  the  Touch,  (landing  obliquely  to  the  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves  like  the  other  Species ;  thele  are  not  half  fo  large 
as  thofe  of  the  2d  Sort,  but  are  of  the  fame  Form. 
The  Petals  are  white,  and  the  Rays  or  Filaments  pur¬ 
ple  with  a  Mixture  of  yellow.  The  Fruit  is  fmall, 
roundifh,  and  yellow  when  ripe. 

The  toih  Sort  grows  naturally  m  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houjioun  fc-nt  the  Seeds  to  England ; 
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this  is  a  perennial  Plant.  The  Stalks  are  (lender,  and 
rife  20  Feet  high  when  they  are  fupported,  and  divide 
into  many  weak  Branches;  the  Leaves,  Flowers,  and 
Tendrils  come  out  at  each  Joint.  The  Leaves  are  4 
Inches  long,  and  3  broad,  rounded  at  their  Bafe  in  Form 
of  a  Heart,  but  end  at  their  Points  with  2  Horns,  which 
in  fome  Leaves  are  more  acute  than  in  others,  feveral 
of  them  appearing  as  if  they  were  cut  a  little  hollow  at 
the  Top,  hke  the  Leaves  of  the  Tulip  Tree.  They 
have  3  longitudinal  Veins,  which  join  at  the  Bafe  of 
the  Leaf  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  hut  the  2  outer  diverge 
toward  the  Borders  of  the  Leaf  in  the  Middle,  drawing 
inward  again  at  the  Top.  The  Leaves  are  of  a  deep 
gre-en  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under,  and 
lland  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  oi  the 
Flowers  are  very  (lender,  of  a  purplhh  Colour,  about 
an  Inch  and  a  Half  long.  The  Flowers  are  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  other  Species,  but  when  expanded  are  not 
more  than  an  Inch  and  a  Half  Diameter,  of  a  foft  red 
Colour,  and  little  Scent.  The  Fruit  is  fmall,  oval,  and, 
when  ripe,  changes  to  a  purple  Colour. 

The  I  1  th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar 
growing  naturally  near  Carthagena  in  Neva  Spain.  This 
hath  (lender  flriated  Stalks  of  a  brovvnifh  red  Colour, 
dividing  into  many  (lender  Branches,  garnilhed  with 
Leaves  fhaped  like  the  Wings  of  a  Bat  when  extended  ; 
they  are  about  7  Inches  in  Length,  meafuring  from  the 
two  extended  Points,  which  mav  rather  be  termed  the 
Breadth,  for  from  the  Bafe  to  the  Top  they  are  not 
more  than  2  Inches  and  a  Half.  The  Foot  Stalk  is  fet 
half  an  Inch  from  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaf,  from  which 
come  out  3  Ribs  or  Veins  ;  two  of  them  extend  each 
Way  to  the  two  narrow  Points  of  the  Leaf,  the  other 
rifes  upright  to  the  Top,  where  is  the  greatefl  Length 
of  the  Leaf,  if  it  may  be  fo  termed.  The  Figure  of 
this  Leaf  is  the  mod  Angular  of  any  I  have  yet  feen  : 
The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Joints  of  the  Stalk,  on 
fhort  (lender  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  about  3  Inches  Dia¬ 
meter  when  expanded.  The  Petals  and  Rays  are  white; 
the  Rays  are  twilled  and  (lender,  extending  beyond  the 
Petals.  The  Fruit  of  this  I  have  not  feen  entire. 

The  12th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Houjioun,  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain.  This 
hath  (lender  angular  Stalks,  which  rife  20  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with  Moon-fhap- 
ed  Leaves,  and  have  2  blunt  Lobes,  fpreading  afunder 
each  Way,  fo  as  to  have  the  Appearance  of  a  half 
Moon.  The  Flowers  and  Tendrils  come  out  from  the 
fame  Joints  of  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale 
Colour  and  fmall,  but  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Sorts ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Fruit  of  a  purple 
Colour,  about  the  Size  of  fmall  oval  Grapes. 

The  t  3th  Sort  has  fome  Refemblance  of  the  12th, 
but  the  Stalks  are  rounder  and  become  ligneous.  The 
Leaves  are  alrnofl  as  ftiff  as  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree, 
and  are  not  fo  deeply  divided  as  thofe  of  the  former. 
The  Flowers  (land  on  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  hor¬ 
izontal  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  other  Sort.  The  Fruit  is  oval,  fmall,  and  of  a 
purple  Colour,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Petals  of  the  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  permanent.  This  was  difeovered  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  at  Carthagena  in  New  Spain. 

The 
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The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  (lie  Iflands  of  the 
Weft -Indies ;  this  is  by  Tournefort  feparaled  from  this 
Genus,  and  titled  by  him  M.ur ucui a ,  which  is  the  Bra- 
ftlian  Name  for  this,  and  fome  of  the  other  Species.  It 
hath  (lender  climbing  Stalks,  which  are  channelled,  put¬ 
ting  out  Tendrils  at  the  Joints,  which  fallen  themfelves 
about  the  neighbouring  Plants  for  Support,  and  climb  to 
the  Height  of  1  o  or  t  2  Feel  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  cut  into  2  Lobes  at  their  Bafe,  but  at  at  the  Top 
are  only  a  little  hollowed  at  a  Didance  from  each  Point, 
riling  again  in  the  Middle  oppofite  the  Foot  Stalk.  The 
Bafe  of  the  2  Lobes  fpread  and  meet,  fo  they  appear  as 
if  they  embraced  the  Stalk,  but  when  viewed  near, 
they  are  found  divided  to  the  fhort  crooked  Foot  Stalk, 
which  fcarcely  appears.  There  are  2  purplifh  Veins  a- 
rifmg  from  the  Foot  Stalk,  which  extend  each  Way  to 
the  Points  of  the  Lobes.  The  Leaves  are  of  a  lucid 
green  on  their  upper  Surface,  but  pale  on  their  under  ; 
the  Tendrils,  which  come  out  with  the  Leaves  are  very 
long,  tough,  and  of  a  purple  Colour.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  toward  the  End  of  the  Brandies,  coming  out  by 
Pairs  on  each  Side  the  Branches ;  thefe  have  purple 
Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  fudaining  one 
Flower  at  the  Top,  vvhofe  Empalement  is  compofed  of 
5  purple  Leaves,  which  form  a  Kind  of  Tube,  and 
within  are  5  very  narrow  purple  Petals.  The  Column 
in  the  Center  of  the  Flower  is  of  the  fame  Length 
as  the  Petals,  but  the  Stamina  are  extended  an  Inch 
•  above.  When  the  Flowers  fade,  the  Germen  fwells 
to  an  oval  purple  Fruit,  the  Size  of  the  fmall  red 
Goofeberry,  inclodng  a  (oft  Pulp,  in  which  are  lodged 
the  Seeds. 

The  15  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  IVeJi-Jndies , 
where  the  Inhabitants  call  it  Granadilla  ;  the  Fruit  of  this 
Sort  is  commonly  eaten  there,  being  ferved  at  Table  in 
Deferts.  This  hath  a  thick,  climbing,  herbaceous,  tri¬ 
angular  Stalk,  fending  out  (lender  Tendrils  at  each 
joint,  which  faden  to  the  Bufhes  and  Hedges  for  Sup¬ 
port,  ridng  to  the  Height  of  15  or  20  Feet,  garnilh- 
ed  at  each  Joint  with  one  large,  oval,  Heart-Chaped 
Leaf  6  Inches  long,  and  4  broad  in  the  Middle,  indent¬ 
ed  at  the  Bafe,  where  the  (hort  Foot  Stalk  is  fadened  to 
the  Branches,  round  at  the  Top,  having  an  acute 
Point.  There  are  2  large  Sripulae  or  Ears  joined  to  the 
the  Stalks,  which  encompafs  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers  and  Leaves,  as  alfo  the  Bafe  of  the  Tendril. 
The  Leaves  are  of  a  lively  green,  and  thin  Texture, 
having  one  drong  Nerve  or  Mid-lib  running  longitudi¬ 
nally,  from  which  arife  feveral  fmall  Veins,  which  di¬ 
verge  to  the  Sides,  and  incurve  again  toward  the  Top. 
The  Flowers  (land  on  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  have  2 
fmall  Glandules  in  the  Middle  ;  the  Cover  of  the  Flow¬ 
er  is  compofed  of  3  foft  velvety  Leaves,  of  a  pale  red 
with  fome  Stripes  of  a  lively  red  Colour  ;  the  Petals  of 
the  Flower  are  white,  and  the  Rays  blue.  Thefe  Flow¬ 
ers  are  large,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance  during  their 
Continuance;  they  are  like  the  other  Species,  ot  fhort 
Duration,  but  there  is  a  SuccelTion  of  Flowers  for  fome 
Time  on  the  Plants,  After  the  Flowers  are  pad,  the 
Germen  fwells  to  a  roundifh  Fruit,  the  Size  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  Apple,  of  a  yellow  Colour  when  ripe,  having  a 
thicker  Rind  than  any  of  the  other  Sorts  inclodng  a 
fweetifh  Pulp,  in  which  are  lodged  many  oblong  flat 
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Seeds  of  a  brownifh  Colour,  a  little  rough  to  the 
Touch. 

The  16th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wejl-Jndies  ; 
this  hath  climbing  tough  Stalks,  which  put  out  Clafpeis 
at  every  Joint  like  the  ethers,  which  (aden  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Trees  and  Hedges  for  Support,  and  rife  upward 
of  20  Feet  high,  fending  cut  many  Side  Branches. 
The  Leaves  are  4  or  5  Inches  long,  and  2  broad,  of  a 
pretty  thick  Confidence,  and  a  bright  green  on  their 
upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The  Flowers 
come  out  at  the  Joints  of  the  Stalks,  upon  Foot  Stalks, 
an  Inoh  and  a  Half  long  ;  the  Buds  of  the  Flowers  are 
as  large  as  Pigeons  Eggs,  before  they  begin  to  expand. 
The  Cover  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  3  large,  oval, 
green  Leaves,  which  are  indented  on  their  Edges,  and 
hollowed  likeQi  Spcon  ;  within  thefe  is  the  Empalement 
of  the  Flower,  which  is  compofed  of  5  oblong  Leaves, 
of  a  pale  green  on  their  Outfide,  but  whitifh  within; 
thefe  are  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an 
Inch  broad.  The  Petals  of  the  Flower  are  white,  and 
dand  alternately  with  thofe  of  the  Empalement,  but  are 
not  more  than  half  their  Breadth,  and  are  marked  with 
feveral  fmall,  brownifh,  red  Spots.  The  Rays  of  the 
Flower  are  of  a  Violet  Colour;  the  Column  in  the 
Center  is  yellowifh,  as  is  alfo  the  round  Germen  at  Top, 
but  the  3  Styles  are  of  a  purple  Colour.  Thefe  Flow¬ 
ers  have  an  agreeable  Odour,  and,  when  they  fade, 
the  Germen  fwells  to  the  Size  of  a  Pullet’s  Egg,  and 
nearly  of  the  fame  Shape,  which  turns  yellow  when  ripe. 
The  Rind  is  foft  and  thick;  the  Pulp  has  an  agreeable 
acid  Flavour,  which  quenches  Third,  abates  the  Heat 
of  the  Stomach,  gives  an  Appetite,  and  recruits  the 
Spirits,  fo  is  commonly  given  in  Fevers.  The  Seeds  are 
Heart-fhaped  and  brownifh. 

The  17  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  Iflands, 
from  whence  the  late  Mr.  Catejhy  fent  the  Seeds  to  Eng¬ 
land',  this  hath  (lender  climbing  three  cornered  Stalks, 
which  fend  out  Tendrils  at  each  Joint,  fattening  them¬ 
felves  to  any  neighbouring  Support.  The  Stalks  climb 
to  the  Height  of  12  or  14  Feet,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
oblong  oval  Leaves  about  two  Inches  long,  and  one 
broad,  of  a  light  green,  and  entire.  Their  Foot  Stalks 
are  (lender,  and  an  Inch  long,  from  which  arife  3  lon¬ 
gitudinal  Veins,  one  running  through  the  Middle  of  the 
Leaf,  the  other  2  diverge  to  the  Sides,  drawing  toward 
each  other  again  at  the  Point.  The  Flowers  come  out 
fiom  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  upon  (lender  Foot  Stalks  art 
Inch  long  ;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed 
of  five  oblong,  narrow,  purplidi  Leaves,  and  within 
are  five  narrower  Petals  of  the  fame  Colour,  which 
turn  backward  after  they  have  been  fome  7'ime  expand¬ 
ed.  The  Column  in  the  Middle  of  the  Flower  is  very 
long  and  (lender,  fupporting  a  round  Germen,  from 
whole  Bafe  fpread  out  5  (lender  Stamina,  terminated  by 
oblong  hanging  Summits,  and  from  the  Top  of  the 
Germen  arife  3  (lender  Styles,  which  fpread  afunder, 
and  are  crowned  by  roundifh  Summits.  When  the 
Flowers  fade,  the  Germen  fwells  to  an  oval  Fruit, 
about  the  Size  of  a  Sparrow’s  Egg,  which  changes  to  a 
purple  Colour  when  ripe,  filled  with  oblong  Seeds  in- 
doled  in  a  foft  Pulp. 

The  19th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  Neui  Spain ,  where  it  grows  na- 
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turally  from  whence  he  Pent  the  Seeds  in  1731  to  Eng¬ 
land,  which  fucceeded  in  feveral  Gardens.  This  hath 
(lender  climbing  Stalks,  fending  out  many  fmall  Branch¬ 
es,  which  climb  to  the  Height  of  25  or  30  Feet,  when 
they  meet  with  Support,  to  which  they  fallen  them- 
felves  by  their  Tendrils.  The  Stalks  by  Age  become 
ligneous  towrard  the  Bottom  ;  their  Joints  are  not  far 
afunder.  The  Leaves  Hand  upon  lhort  (lender  Foot 
Stalks ;  they  are  3  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  two  broad 
in  the  Middle,  rounded  at  their  Bafe,  but  terminate  in 
a  Point  at  the  Top;  they  are  fmooth,  entire,  and  of  a 
.  lively  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  Handing  on  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the 
Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  couipofed  of  5  oblong 
Leaves,  green  on  their  Outfide,  but  whitifh  within. 
The  Flower  has  5  oblong  white  Petals  Tituated  alter¬ 
nately  to  the  Leaves  of  the  Empalement,  which  fpread 
open;  the  Rays  are  of  a  bluifh  purple  Colour,  inclining 
at  Bottom  to  red  ;  the  Column  in  the  Center  is  fhort 
and  thick  ;  the  Germen  on  the  Top  is  oval,  and,  after 
the  Flowers  fade,  fwells  to  the  Size  of  a  Pullet’s  Egg, 
and  changes  to  a  pale  yellow  when  ripe,  having  many 
oblong  Seeds  inclofed  in  a  foft  Pulp.  The  Flowers  of 
this  Kind  have  an  agreeable  Odour,  but  are  of  fhort 
Duration,  feldom  continuing  20  Hours  open  ;  but  there 
is  a  Succeflion  of  Flowers  on  the  Plants,  from  June  to 
September ,  and  fometimes  the  Fruit  will  ripen  here. 

All  thefe  perennial  Sorts  which  are  Natives  of  the  hot 
Parts  of  America ,  require  a  Stove  to  preferve  them  here, 
without  which  they  will  not  thrive;  for  although  fome 
of  the  Sorts  will  live  in  the  open  Air  during  the  warm 
Months  in  Summer,  yet  they  make  but  little  Paogrefs  ; 
nor  will  the  Plants  produce  many  Flowers,  unlefs  the 
Pots  in  which  they  are  planted,  are  plunged  into  the  Tan 
Bed  of  the  Stove,  and  their  Branches  trained  againd  an 
Efpalier.  The  bell  Way  to  have  them  in  Perfection, 
is  to  make  a  Border  cf  Earth  on  the  Back-fide  of  the 
Tan  Bed,  which  may  be  feparated  by  Planks  to  prevent 
the  Earth  from  mixing  with  the  Tan;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  flrong  enough,  they  fhould  be  turned  out  of 
the  Pots,  and  planted  in  this  Border;  adjoining  to  which, 
fhould  be  a  Trelliage  eredted  to  the  Top  of  the  Stove;  a- 
gainft  this  the  Stalks  of  the  Plants  mull  be  trained,  and  as 
they  advance  they  will  form  a  Hedge  to  hide  the  Wall  of 
the  Stove,  and  their  Leaves  continuing  green  all  the  Y ear, 
together  with  their  Flowers  which  will  be  plentifully  in¬ 
termixed  in  Summer,  will  have  a  very  agreeable  Edefit. 

As  there  will  be  only  a  Plank  Partition  between  the 
Earth  and  the  Tan,  the  Earth  will  be  kept  warm  by 
the  Tan  Bed,  which  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Roots 
of  the  Plants.  This  Border  Ihould  not  he  lefs  than  2 
Feet  broad  and  3  deep,  which  is  the  ufual  Depth  of  the 
Pit  for  Tan  ;  fo  that  where  thefe  Borders  are  intended, 
the  Pits  Ihould  not  be  lefs  than  8  Feet  broad,  that  the 
Bark  Bed  exclufive  of  the  Border,  may  be  fix  Feet 
wide.  If  the  Border  is  fenced  off  with  flrong  Ship 
Planks,  they  will  lafl  fome  Years,  efpecially  if  them 
are  well  painted  over  with  a  Compofition  of  melted 
Pitch,  Brickdull  and  Oil,  which  will  preferve  them 
found  a  long  Time;  and  the  Earth  fhould  be  taken  out 
carefully  from  between  the  Roots  of  the  Plants,  at  leaf! 
once  a  Year,  putting  in  frelh ;  with  this  Management, 

I  have  feen  them  in  great  Perfedtion.  But  where  there 
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has  not  been  this  Conveniency,  I  have  turned  the  Plants 
out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  them  in  the  Tan  when  it 
was  half  rotten,  in  which  they  have  rooted  exceedingly, 
and  have  thriven  for  2  or  3  Years  as  well  as  could  be 
defired  ;  but  when  their  Roots  extended  to  a  great  Dif- 
tance  in  the  Bed,  they  have  been  injured  by  renewing 
the  Bark;  and  when  it  has  fermented  violently,  the 
Roots  have  been  fcalded,  and  the  Plants  killed,  fo  the 
other  Method  is  more  eligible. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds  fown  on  a  good 
hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  when  the  Pants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
good  Kitchen  G?rden  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Tan 
Bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  then  they  mull  be  treated  like 
other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries.  When 
they  are  too  high  to  remain  under  the  GlalTes  of  the  hot 
Bed,  they  fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots  and  planted 
in  the  Stove,  in  the  Manner  before-mentioned. 

As  thefe  Sorts  do  not  often  perfedt  Seeds  here,  they 
may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  their  Branches  in 
April ,  and  they  will  put  out  Roots  by  the  Middle  of 
Augujl,  when  they  may  be  feparated  from  the  old  Plants, 
and  either  planted  in  Pots  to  get  Strength,  or  into  the 
Border  of  the  Stove,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Some  of  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  ; 
thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  about  the  End  of  March, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  fcreen 
them  from  the  Sun,  and  refrefh  them  with  Water  gent¬ 
ly,  as  often  as  the  Earth  may  require  it  ;  in  about  2 
Months  or  10  Weeks,  they  will  put  out  Roots,  and  may 
then  be  treated  as  the  feedling  Plants. 

PASSION  FLOWER.  See  Paffiflora. 

PASTINACA.  Toimn.  Infl.  R.  H.  319  'Tab.  170. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  324.  Parfnep;  in  French ,  Panais. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellaled  Flower  ;  the  principal  Umbel  is 
compofsd  of  many  f mailer,  and  thefe  are  likewife  comp  fed 
of  feveral  Rays.  They  have  no  Involurrurn,  and  the  Em¬ 
palement  is  Jcarce  viflble ;  the  Umbel  is  uniform.  The 
Flowers  have  5  Spear-fbaped  incurved  Petals ,  and  5  Hair¬ 
like  Stamina ,  terminated  by  round  if  Summits.  The  Ger¬ 
men  is  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  fupporting  2  reflexed 
Styles  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas .  The  Germen  becomes  an 
elliptical ,  plain ,  compreffed  Fruit ,  dividing  in  2  Parts , 
having  2  bordered  elliptical  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pas  tin  ac  a  foliis  fimpliciter  pinnatis  birfutis.  Parf¬ 
nep  with  fingle,  winged,  hairy  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Pdjlinaca  fylveflris  l at  folia  B.  C.  P.  155.  Broad-leaved 
wild  Parfnep. 

2.  Pastinica  foliis  fimpliciter  pinnatis  glabrts.  Par¬ 
fnep  with  fingle  winged  fmooth  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Paflinaca  fativa,  latifolia  C.  B.  P.  155.  Broad-leaved 
Garden  Parfnep. 

3.  Pastinaca  foliis  decornpcfltis  pinnatis  Hort.  Cliff. 
105.  Parfnep  with  decompounded  winged  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Paflinaca  fylveflris  altiflima.  Tourn.  Infl.  319.  Tai¬ 
led  wild  Parfnep,  by  Cafper  Bauhin  titled  Panax  Cofli - 
num.  Pin.  156. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Side  of  Banks, 
and  on  dry  Land  in  many  Parts  of  England.  This  is  a 
biennial  Plant,  the  firft  Year  (hooting  out  Leaves  which 
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fpread  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  thefe  are  fingly 
winged,  the  Lobes  irregularly  cut,  and  the  Leaves  hairy 
The  following  Year  the  Stalks  rife  4  or  5  Feet  high, 
they  are  channelled,  hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  winged 
Leaves  like  thofe  at  Bottom,  but  fmaller  ;  the  Stalk 
branches  out  toward  the  l  op,  each  Branch  being  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  large  Umbel  of  yellow  Flowers  j  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceededbycompreffed  Fruit,  havingtwo  flat  bordered  Seeds. 
The  Plant  flowers  in  'June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl. 

The  Root  and  Seed  of  this  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  but  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens,  the  Markets 
being  fupplied  from  the  Fields  ;  yet  the  Druggifts  com¬ 
monly  fell  the  Seeds  of  the  Garden  Kind  for  it,  which 
they  may  purchafe  at  an  eafy  Price  when  it  is  too  old  to 
grow,  but  then  the  Seeds  can  have  no  Virtue  left. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  fmooth  Leaves,  of  a  light  or  yel- 
lowifli  green  Colour,  in  which  this  differs  from  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  the  Stalks  rife  higher  and  are  deeper  channeled  ; 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  humbles  are  much  longer,  and 
the  Flowers  of  a  deeper  yellow  Colour.  Thefe  two 
Sorts  have  been  thought  only  Varieties,  the  Garden  Parf- 
nep  they  have  fuppofed  to  differ  from  the  wild  only  by 
Culture  ;  but  I  have  cultivated  both  many  Years,  and 
have  never  found  that  either  of  the  Sorts  have  varied  ; 
the  Seeds  of  each  having  conffantly  produced  the  fame 
Sort  they  were  taken  from,  fo  that  I  am  certain  they  are 
diftin£t  Species. 

This  Sort  is  cultivated  in  Kitchen  Gardens,  the  Roots 
are  large,  fweet,  and  accounted  very  nourifhing.  They 
are  propagated  by  Seeds  fown  in  February  or  March ,  in 
a  rich  mellow  Soil,  which  muff  be  well  dug,  that  their 
Roots  may  run  downward,  the  greateff  Excellency  being 
the  Length  and  Bignefs  of  the  Roots.  Thefe  may  be 
fown  alone,  or  with  Carrots,  as  praffifed  by  the  Kitchen 
Gardeners  near  London  ;  fomeof  whom  alio  mix  Leeks, 
Onions,  and  Lettuce,  with  their  Parfneps.;  but  this  I 
think  very  wrong,  for  it  is  not  pofiible,  that  fo  many 
different  Sorts  can  thrive  well  together,  except  they  are 
allowed  a  confiderable  Diftance  ;  and  if  fo,  it  will  be 
equally  the  fame  to  fow  the  different  Sorts  feparate. 
However,  Carrots  and  Parfneps  may  be  fown  very  well, 
efpecially  where  the  Carrots  are  defigned  to  be  drawn 
off  very  young  ;  becaufe  the  Parfneps  generally  fpread 
moil  towards  the  latter  End  of  Summer,  which  is  af¬ 
ter  the  Carrots  are  gone,  fo  there  may  be  a  double  Crop 
on  the  fame  Ground. 

When  the  Plants  are  up,  hoe  them,  leaving  them 
about  ten  Inches  or  a  Foot  afunder;  obferving  at  the 
fame  Time  to  cut  up  all  the  Weeds,  which,  would  foon 
overbear  the  Plants  and  choke  them.  This  muff  be  re¬ 
peated  3  or  4  Times  in  the  Spring,  as  you  find  the 
Weeds  grow  ;  but  in  the  latter  Part  of  Summer,  when 
the  Plants  are  fo  ftrong  as  to  cover  the  Ground,  they 
will  prevent  the  Growth  of  Weeds,  and  after  that  Sea- 
fon  will  require  no  farther  Care. 

When  the  Leaves  begin  to  decay,  the  Roots  may  be 
dug  up  for  Ufe,  before  which  t.Time  they  are  feldom 
well  tailed  ;  nor  are  they  good  for  much  late  in  the 
Spring,  after  they  are  fhot  out  again  ;  fo  that  thofe 
who  would  preferve  thefe  Roots  for  Spring  Ufe,  fhould 
dig  them  up  in  the  Beginning  of  February,  and  bury 
them  in  Sand,  in  a  dry  Place,  where  they  will  remain 
good  until  the  middle  ©f  April9  or  later. 
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If  you  intend  to  fave  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  you 
fhould  make  Choice  of  fome  of  the  longeft,  ftraitefl: 
and  largeft  Roots,  which  fhould  be  planted  about  2  Feet 
afunder,  in  fome  Place  where  they  may  be  defended  from 
the  ftrong  South  and  Weft  Winds  ;  for  the  Stems  of 
thefe  Plants  commonly  grow  to  a  great  Height,  and  are 
very  fubjeft  to  be  broken  by  ftrong  Winds  if  expofed 
thereto  ;  they  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very  dry,  give 
them  fome  Water  twice  a  Week,  which  will  caule  them 
to  produce  a  greater  Quantity  of  Seeds;  and  much  ftronger 
than  if  they  were  wholly  negle&ed.  Toward  the  latter 
End  of  Augujl  or  the  Beginning  of  September ,  the  Seeds 
will  be  ripe  ;  at  which  Time  you  fhould  carefully  cut 
off  the  Heads,  and  fpread  them  upon  acoarfeCloth  for  2  or 
Days,  to  dry  ;  after  which,  the  Seeds  fhould  be  beaten 
off,  and  put  up  for  Ufe  ;  but  you  muft  never  truft  to 
thefe  Seeds  after  they  are  a  Year  old,  for  they  feldom 
grow  beyond  that  Age. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Garden  Parfnep  are  dangerous  to 
handle,  efpecially  in  a  Morning,  while  the  Dew  remains 
upon  them,  at  which  Time,  if  they  are  handled  by 
Perfons  who  have  .a  foft  Skin,  it  will  raife  it  in  Blifters. 

I  have  known  fome  Gardeners,  when  they  have  been 
drawing  up  Carrots  from  among  Parfneps  in  a  Morn¬ 
ing,  when  their  Leaves  were  wet  with  Dew,  they  have 
drawn  their  Sleeves  ot  their  Shirts  up  to  their  Shoulders, 
to  prevent  their  being  wet  ;  by  doing  which  they  had 
their  Arms,  fo  far  as  they  were  bare,  covered  over  with 
large  Blifters,  full  of  a  Raiding  Liquor,  which  proved 
very  troublefome  for  feveral  Days. 

The  3d  Sort  rifes  with  a  green  rough  Stalk  7  or  8 
Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  large  decompounded  winged 
Leaves,  very  rough  to  the  Touch,  and  of  a  dark  green 
Colour  ;  the  Juice  is  very  yellow,  which  flows  out 
where  either  the  Leaf  or  Stalk  is  broken  ;  the  Stalks 
are  divided  upward  into  many  horizontal  Branches, 
each  being  terminated  by  a  large  Umbel  of  yellow  Flow¬ 
ers.  Thefe  appear  in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  plain 
Seeds,  bordered,  and  a  little  convex  in  the  Middle, 
which  ripen  in  Autumn.  The  Opapanax  of  the  Shops, 
is  thought  to  be  the  concrete  Juice  of  this  Plant. 
PASTURE. 

Pafture  Ground  is  of  two  Sorts :  The  one  is  low 
Meadow  Land  which  is  often  overflowed,  and  the  other 
is  Upland,  which  lies  high  and  dry.  The  firft  of  thefe 
will  produce  a  much  greater  Quantity  of  Flay  than  the 
latter,  and  will  not  require  manuring  or  Drefling  fo 
often  ;  but  then  the  Hay  produced  on  the  Upland  is  much 
preferable,  and  the  Meat  which  is  fed  in  the  Upland 
more  valued  than  that  which  is  fatted  in  rich  Meadows  ; 
though  the  latter  will  make  the  fatter  and  larger  Cattle,  as 
is  feen  by  thofe  which  arebrought  from  the  low  richLands 
i nLincohiJhire.  But  where  People  are  nice  in  their  Meat, 
they  will  give  a  much  larger  Price  for  fuch  as  hath  been 
fed  on  the  Downs,  or  in  fhort  Upland  Pafture,  than 
for  the  other,  which  is  much  larger.  Befides  this, 
dry  Paftures  have  an  Advantage  over  the  Meadows, 
that  they  may  be  fed  all  the  Winter,  and  are  not  fo 
fubje<5t  to  poach  in  wet  Weather  ;  nor  will  there  be  fo 
many  bad  Weeds  produced,  which  are  great  Advanta¬ 
ges,  and  do,  in  a  great  Meafure,  recompenfe  tor  the 
Smallnefs  of  the  Crop. 
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Having  already  mentioned  the  Advantages  of  Meadow 
Land,  or  fuch  as  is  capable  of  being  overflowed  with 
Water,  and  given  Diredlions  for  draining  and  improv¬ 
ing  low  Failure,  under  the  Ait.cle  of  Land  ;  I  fhail  not 
repeat  what  is  there  faid  here,  but  fhall  juft  mention 
fome  Methods  of  improving  Upland  Paflure. 

The  firll  Improvement  of  Upland  Pafture  is,  by  fen¬ 
cing  it,  and  dividing  it  into  fmall  Fields  of  4,  5,  6,  8, 
or  10  Acres  each,  planting  Timber  Trees  in  the  Hedge 
Rows;  .thefe  will  fcreen  tie  Grafs  from  the  drying 
pinching  Winds  of  March ,  which^prevent  it  from  grow¬ 
ing  in  large  open  La;Js;  fo  that  if  April  pro\es  a  cold 
dry  Month,  the  Land  produces  very  little  Hay,  whereas 
in  the  fheltered  Fields  the  Grals  will  begin  to  grow  early 
in  March ,  and  will  cover  the  Ground,  and  prevent  the 
Sun  from  parching  the  Roots  of  it,  whereby  it  will  keep 
growing,  fo  as  to  afford  a  tolerable  Crop,  if  the  Spring 
fhould  prove  dry.  But  in  fencing  Land,  it  mufl  be  ob- 
ferved  (as  was  before  diredbed)  not  to  make  the  Inclofures 
too  fmall,  cfpecially  where  the  Hedge  Rows  are  planted 
with  Trees  ;  becaufe  w  hen  the  Trees  are  advanced  to 
a  confiderable  Height,  they  will  fpread  over  the  Land  ; 
and,  w'here  they  are  dole,  will  render  the  Grafs  four; 
fo  that  inflead  of  being  an  Advantage,  it  will  greatly  in¬ 
jure  the  Pafture. 

The  next  Improvement  of  Upland  Paftures  is,  to 
make  the  Turf  good,  where  either  from  the  Badntfs  of 
the  Soil,  or  want  of  proper  Care,  the  Grafs  hath  been 
deftroyed  by  Rufhes,  Bullies,  or  Mole  Hills.  Where 
the  Surface  is  clayey  and  cold,  it  may  be  improved  by 
paring  it  off,  and  burning  it  as  directed  under  the  Article 
of  Land ;  but  if  it  is  a  hot  fandy  Land,  then  Chalk, 
Lime,  Marie,  or  Clay,  are  very  proper  Manures  to  lay 
upon  it ;  but  this  fhould  be  laid  in  good  Quantities, 
otherwife  it  will  be  of  little  Service. 

If  the  Ground  is  over-run  with  Bufties  or  Rufhes,  it 
will  be  of  great  Advantage,  to  grub  them  up  toward  the 
latter  Part  of  the  Summer;  and  after  they  are  dried  to 
burn  them,  and  fpread  the  Allies  over  the  Ground  juft 
before  the  autumnal  Rains ;  at  which  Time  the  Surface 
of  the  Land  ftiould  be  levelled,  and  fown  with  Grafs 
Seed,  which  will  come  up  in  a  fhort  Time,  and  make 
good  Grafs  the  following  Spring.  So,  where  the  Land 
is  full  of  Mole  Hills,  they  ftiould  be  pared  off  and  burnt 
for  the  Allies,  or  fpread  immediately  on  the  Ground, 
when  pared  off,  obferving  to  fow  the  bare  Patches  with 
Grafs  Seed,  juft  as  the  autumnal  Rains  begin. 

Some  Pafture  Lands  are  full  of  Ant  Hills,  w  hich  are 
not  only  difagrecable  to  the  Sight,  but  where  they  are 
in  any  Quantity,  the  Grafs  cannot  be  mowed  ;  therefore 
the  Turf  which  grows  over  them,  ftiould  be  divided  with 
an  Inftrument  into  3  Parts,  and  pared  off  each  Way; 
then  the  Middle  or  Core  ol  the  Hills  ftiould  be  dug  out 
and  fpread  over  the  Ground,  leaving  the  Holes  open  all 
the  Winter  to  deflroy  the  Ants  ;  in  Spring  the  Turf  may 
be  laid  down  again,  and  after  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs  are. 
fettled  again  in  the  Ground,  it  ftiould  be  rolled  to  fettle 
the  Surface,  and  make  it  even.  This,  if  properly  mana¬ 
ged,  will  be  a  great  Improvement. 

Where  Land  has  been  thus  managed,  it  will  be  of 
great  Service  to  roll  the  Turf,  in  February  and  Marchy 
with  a  heavy  Wood  Roller,  always  obferving  to  do  it  in 
mcift  Weather,  that  the  Roll  may  make  an  Impreflion  : 
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_Thts  will  render  the  Surface  level,  ar.d  make  it  much 
eafter  to  mow  the  Grafs,  than  when  the  Ground  lies  in 
Hills;  it  w  ill  alfo  c.iufe  the  Turf  to  thicken,  fo  as  to 
have  what  the  People  term  a  goot  Bottom.  The  Grafs 
lik  ewife  will  be  the  fweeter  for  this  Hulbandry",  and  it 
will  be  a  great  Help  to  deftroy  bad  Weeds. 

Another  Improvement  of  Upland  Paftures  is  the  feed¬ 
ing  them  every  other  Year;  for  where  this  is  notprac- 
tifed,  the  Land  muft  be  manured  at  leaft  every  third 
Year  ;  and  where  a  Farmer  hath  much  arable  Land  in 
his  Pofleftion,  he  will  not  care  to  part  with  his  Manure 
to  the  Pafture.  Therefore  every  Farmer  ftiould  endea¬ 
vour  to  proportion  his  Pafture  to  his  arable  Land,  efpeci- 
ally  wdiere  Manure  is  fcarce,  otherwife  he  will  foon  find 
his  Error  ;  for  the  Pafture  is  the  Foundation  of  all  the 
Profit,  which  may  arife  from  the  arable  Land. 

When  the  Upland  Paftures  are  mended  by  Manure, 
a  Regard  fhould  be  had  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  and  a 
proper  Sort  of  Manure  applied  :  As  for  Inilance  ;  All 
hot  fandy  Lands  fhould  have  a  cool  Manure;  Neats 
Dung  and  Swines  Dung  are  very  proper  for  fuch  Lands, 
as  are  alfo  Marie  and  Clay  ;  but  for  cold  Lands,  Horfe 
Dung,  Afhes,  or  Sand,  and  other  warm  Manures, 
are  proper  ;  thefe  fhould  be  applied  in  Autumn,  before 
the  Rains  have  foaked  the  Ground,  and  rendered  it  too 
foft  to  cart  on  ;  it  fhould  be  carefully  fpread,  break¬ 
ing  all  the  Clods  as  fmall  as  pollible,  and  early  in  the 
Spring  harrowed  with  Bufties,  to  let  it  down  to  the 
Roots  of  the  Grafs.  When  Manure  is  laid  on  at  this 
Seafon,  the  Rains  in  Winter  will  wafh  down  the  Salts, 
fo  that  the  following  Spring  the  Grafs  will  receive  the 
Advantage  of  it. 

Great  Care  ftiould  be  taken  to  deflroy  Weeds  in  the 
Pafture,  every  Spring  and  Autumn;  where  this  is  not 
pradlifed,  the  Weeds  will  ripen  their  Seeds,  which  will 
fpread  over  the  Ground,  and  thereby  fill  it  with  fuch  a 
Crop  as  will  foon  over-bear  the  Grafs,  and  deftroy  it  ; 
and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  root  them  out,  after  thty 
have  got  Pofleftion;  efpecially' Ragwort,  Hawkweed, 
Dandelion,  and  fuch  other  W'eeds  as  have  Down  adhering 
to  their  Seeds. 

Thefe  Upland  Paftures  feldom  degenerate  the  Grafs 
w'hich  is  foum  on  them,  if  the  Land  is  tolerably  good  ; 
whereas  the  low  Meadows,  which  are  overflowed  in 
Winter,  in  few  Years  turn  to  a  harfh  ruftiy  Grafs, 
though  the  Upland  will  continue  a  fine  fweet  Grafs  for 
many  Years  without  renewing. 

There  is  no  Part  of  Hulbandry,  of  which  the  Farmers 
are  in  general  more  ignorant,  than  that  of  Pafture ; 
mod  of  them  fuppofe,  that  when  an  old  Pafture  is 
ploughed  up,  it  can  never  be  brought  to  have  a  good 
Sward  again  ;  fo  their  common  Method  of  managing 
their  Land  after  ploughing,  and  getting  2  or  3  Crops 
of  Corn  is,  to  fow  with  their  Crop  of  Barley,  fome 
Grafs  Seeds  (as  they  call  them)  ;  that  is,  either  the  red 
Clover,  which  they  intend  to  Hand  2  Years  after  the 
Corn  is  taken  off  the  Ground,  or  Rye  Grafs  mixed  with 
Trefoil ;  but  as  all  thefe  are  at  moft  but  biennial  Plants, 
whofe  Roots  decay  foon  after  their  Seeds  are  perfedted, 
fo  the  Ground  having  no  Crop  upon  it,  is  again  ploughed 
for  Corn  ;  and  this  is  the  conftant  Round  which  the 
Lands  are  employed  in,  by  the  better  Sort  of  Farmers; 

I  pever  have  met  with  one  who  had  the  leaft  Notion 

of 
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of  laying  down  their  Land  to  Grafs  for  any  longer  Con¬ 
tinuance  ;  therefore  the  Seeds  which  they  ufually  fow, 
are  bed  adapted  for  this  Purpofe. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  Practice  of  thefe 
People,  1  hope  to  prove,  that  it  is  podible  to  lay  down 
Land,  which  has  been  in  Tillage,  with  Grafs,  in  fuch 
Manner  that  the  Sward  ihail  be  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  any  natural  Grafs,  and  of  as  long  Duration.  But 
this  is  never  to  be  expedted,  in  the  common  Method  of 
fowing  a  Crop  of  Corn  with  the  Grafs  Seeds ;  for  when¬ 
ever  this  hath  been  pradtifed,  if  the  Corn  has  fucceeded 
well,  the  Grafs  has  been  very  poor  and  weak  ;  fo  that 
if  the  Land  has  not  been  very  good,  the  Grafs  has  fcarce- 
ly  been  worth  Handing  ;  for  the  following  Year  it  has 
produced  but  little  Hay,  and  the  Year  after  the  Crop  is 
worth  little,  either  to  mow  or  feed.  Nor  can  it  be  ex- 
petted  it  fhould  be  otherwife,  for  the  Ground  canrot 
nourifh  2  Crops;  and  if  there  were  no  Deficiency  in  the 
Land,  yet  the  Corn  being  the  bird,.  and  moll  vigorous 
of  Growth,  will  keep  the  Grafs  from  making  any  cor.- 
fiderable  Progrefs  ;  fo  that  the  Plants  will  be  extremely 
weak  and  but  very  thin,  many  of  them  w'hich  came  up  in 
the  Spring  being  deflroyed  by  the  Corn  ;  for  where-ever 
there  are  Roots  of  Coin,  it  cannot  be  expedfed  there 
fhould  be  any  Grafs.  Therefore  the  Grafs  muff  be 
thin,  and,  if  the  Land  is  not  in  good  Pleart,  to  fuppiy 
the  Grafs  with  Nourifhment,  that  the  Roots  may  branch 
out  after  the  Corn  is  gone,  there  cannot  be  any  confide- 
rable  Crop  of  Clover;  and  as  thefe  Roots  are  biennial, 
many  of  the  firongefl  Plants  will  perifh  foon  after  they 
are  cut;  and  tire  weak  Plants,  which  had  made  but  lit¬ 
tle  Progrefs  before,  will  be  the  principal  Part  of  the 
Crop  for  the  fucceeding  Year,  which  is  many  Times 
not  worth  (landing. 

Therefore,  when  Ground  is  laid  down  for  Grafs,  there 
fhould  be  no  Crop  of  any  Kind  fown  with  the  Seeds ; 
and  the  Land  fhould  be  well  ploughed,  and  cleaned 
from  Weeds;  otherwife  the  Weeds  will  come  up  the 
firfl,  and  grow  fo  llrong,  as  to  overbear  the  Grais,  and 
if  they  are  net  pulled  up,  will  entirely  fpoil  it.  The 
befl  Seafon  to  fow  the  the  Grafs  Seeds  upon  dry  Land  is 
about  the  Middle  of  September,  or  fooner,  if  there  is  an 
Appearance  of  Rain  ;  for  the  Ground  being,  then  warm, 
if  there  happen  fome  good  Showers  of  Rain  after  the 
Seed  is  fown,  the  Grafs  will  focn  make  its  Appearance, 
and  get  fufficient  Rooting  in  the  Ground  before  W  inter* 
fo  will  not  be  in  Danger  of  having  the  Roots  turned  out 
of  the  Gfound  by  the  Frofl,  efpecially  if  the  Ground 
is  well  rolled  before  the  Frofl  comes  on,  which  will 
prefs  it  down,  and  fix  the  Earth  clofe  to  the  Roots, 
Where  this  hath  not  been  pr2<5tifed,  the  Frofl  has  of¬ 
ten  loofened  the  Ground  fo  much,  as  to  let  in  the  Air  to 
the  Roots  of  the  Grafs,  and  done  it  great  Damage, 
and  this  has  been  brought  as  on  Objection  to  the  au¬ 
tumnal  fowing  of  Grafs ;  but  it  will  be  found  to  have  no 
Weight,  if  the  above  Direction  is  pradifed  ;  nor  is 
there  any  Hazard  in  fowing  the  Grafs  at  this  Seafon, 
but  that  of  dry  Weather  after  the  Seeds  are  fown  ;  for 
if  the  Grafs  comes  up  well,  and  the  Ground  is  well  rol¬ 
led  in  the  End  of  October  or  the  Beginning  of  November , 
and  repeated  again  the  Beginning  of  March ,  the  Sward 
will  be  clofely  joined  at  Bottom,  and  a  good  Crop  of 
Hay  .may  be  expeded  the  fame  Summer.  In  very  open 
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expofed  cold  Lands,  it  is  proper  to  fow  the  Seeds  a 
Month  earlier,  that  the  Grafs  may  have  Time  to  get 
good  rooting,  before  the  cold  Seafon  comes  on  to  flop 
its  Growth;  for  in  fuch  Situations,  Vegetation  is  over 
early  in  the  Autumn,  fo  the  Grafs  being  weak,  may#be 
deflroyed  by  Frofl :  But  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Augujl , 
and  a  few  Showers  follow  foon  after  to  bring  up  the  Grafs, 
it  will  fucceed  much  better  than  any  which  is  foun  in 
Spring,  as  I  have  feveral  Years  experienced,  on  fome 
Places  as  much  expofed  as  any  in  England.  But  where 
the  Ground  cannot  be  prepared  for  fowing  at  that  Sea¬ 
fon,  it  may  be  performed  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of 
March ,  according  to  the  Sealon’s  being  early  or  late  ; 
for  in  backward  Springs  and  in  cold  Land,  I  have  often 
fowed  the  Grafs  in  the  Middle  of  April  with  Succefs ; 
but  there  is  Danger  in  fowing  late,  of  dry  Weather, 
and  efpecially  if  the  Land  is  light  and  dry;  for  I  have 
feen  many  Times  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Ground  re¬ 
moved  by  flrong  Winds  at  that  Seafon,  and  the  Seeds 
driven  in  Heaps  to  one  Side  of  the  Field.  Therefore 
whenever  the  Seeds  are  fown  late  in  Spring,  it  will  be 
proper  to  roll  the  Ground  well  foon  after  fowing,  to 
fettle  the  Surface,  and  prevent  the  Seeds  being  removed 

The  Sorts  of  Seeds  which  are  the  befl  for  this  Pur¬ 
pofe,  are  the  bell  Sort  of  Upland  Hay  Seeds,,  taken 
frem  the  cleaned  Padures, .  where  there  are  no  bad 
Weeds;  if  this  Seed  is  fifted  to  clean  it  from  Rubbidi, 
3,  or  at  mod  4  Budiels,  will  be  fufficient  to  fow  an  Acre 
The  other  Sort  is  the  Trifotium  pratenfe  album,  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  Names  of  White  Duth  Clover, 
or  White  Honeyfuckle  Grafs.  Eight  Pounds  of  this 
Seed  will  be- enough  for  one  Acre.  The  Grafs  Seed 
fhould  be  fown  fird,  and  then  the  Dutch  Clover  Seed 
may  be.  afterward  fown  ;  but  they  diould  not  be  mix¬ 
ed  together,  becaufe  the  Clovei  Seeds  being  the  heavied, 
will  fall  to  the  Bottom,  and  confequently  the  Ground 
will  be  unequally  fown  with  them. 

After  the  Seeds  are  fown,  the  Ground  fhculd  be 
lightly  harrowed  to  bury  the  Seeds;  this  fiiould  be  per¬ 
formed  with  a  fhort  toothed  Harrow,  otherwife  the  Seeds 
will  be  hurried  too  deep.  Two  or  three  Days  after  fow¬ 
ing,  if  the  Surface  is  dry,  it  fhould  be  rolled  with  a 
Barley  Roller  to  break  the  Clods  and  fmooth  the  Ground, 
which  will  fettle  it,  and  prevent  the  Seeds  from  being  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Wind. 

When  the  Seeds  are  come  up,  if  the  Land  fhould 
produce  many  Weeds,  thefe  fhould  be  drawn  out  before 
they  grow  fo  tall  as  to  overbear  the  Grafs  ;  for  where 
this  has  been  negle£ted,  the  Weeds  have  taken  fuch 
Pofleffion  of  the  Ground,  as  to  keep  down  the  Grafs 
and  darve  it;  and  when  thefe  Weeds  have  been  fuffer- 
ed  to  remain  until  they  have  died  their  Seeds,  the  Land 
has  been  fo  plentifully  docked  with  them,  as  entirely  to  de- 
droy  the  Grafs;  therefore  it  is  one  of  the  principal  Parts  of 
Hufbandry,  never  to  differ  Weeds  to  grow  onthe  Land. 

If  the  Ground  is  rolled  two  or  three  Times,  at  pro¬ 
per  Didances  after  the  Grafs  is  up,  it  will  prefs  down 
the  Grafs,  and  caufe  it  to  make  a  thicker  Bottom  ;  for 
as  the  Dutch  Clover  will  put  out  Roots  from  every  Joint 
of  the  Branches  which  are  near  the  Ground,  fo  by  pred¬ 
ing  down  the  Stalks,  the  Roots  will  mat  fo  clofely  toge¬ 
ther,  as  to  form  a  Sward  fo  thick  as  to  cover  the  whole 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  form  a  green  Carpet,  which 
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will  better  refill;  the  Drought.  If  we  examine  the  com¬ 
mon  Paflures  in  Summer  (in  mod  of  which  there  are 
Patches  of  this  White  Honeyfuckle  Grafs  growing  na¬ 
turally)  we  fhall  find  thefe  Patches  to  be  the  only  Ver¬ 
dure  remaining  in  the  Fields.  And  this  the  Farmers  in 
general  acknowledge,  is  the  fweetefl  Feed  for  all  Sorts 
of  Cattle,  yet  never  had  any  Notion  of  propagating  it 
by  Seeds.  Nor  has  this  been  long  pratlifed  in  England ; 
for  till  within  a  few  Years,  that  fome  curious  Perfons 
imported  the  Seed  from  Brabant ,  where  it  had  been  long 
cultivated,.  there  was  not  any  of  the  Seeds  faved  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  though  now  feveral  Perfons  fave  the  Seeds  here, 
which  fucceed  full  as  well  as  any  of  the  foreign  Seeds 
which  are  imported. 

As  this  white  Clover  is  an  abiding  Plant,  fo  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  very  bell  Sort  to  fow,  where  Paflures  are  laid 
down  to  remain;  for  as  the  Hay  Seeds  which  are  taken 
from  the  befl  Paflures,  will  be  compofed  of  various 
Sorts  of  Grafs,  fome  of  which  may  be  but  annual,  and 
others  biennial,  fo  when  thofe  go  off,  there  will  be 
many  and  large  Patches  of  Ground  left  bare  and  naked, 
if  there  is  not  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the  White  Clover, 
to  fpread  over  and  cover  the  Land.  Therefore  a  good 
Sward  can  never  be  expected,  where  this  is  not  fown  ; 
for  in  mofl  of  the  natural  Paflures,  we  find  this  Plant 
makes  no  fmall  Share  of  the  Sward;  and  it  is  equally 
good  for  wet  and  dry  Land,  growing  naturally  upon 
Gravel  and  Clay,  in  mod  Parts  of  England ;  which  is 
a  plain  Indication  how  eafily  this  Plant  may  be  cultiva¬ 
ted  to  great  Advantage,  in  mod  Sorts  of  Land  through¬ 
out  this  Kingdom. 

Therefore  the  true  Caufe  why  the  Land  which  is  in 
Tillage  is  not  brought  to  a  good  Turf  again,  in  the 
ufual  Method  of  Hufbandry  is,  from  the  Fanners  not 
diflinguifhing  which  Grades  are  annual,  from  thofe 
which  are  perennial ;  for  if  annual  or  biennial  Graffes 
are  fown,  thefe  will  of  Courfe  foon  decay  ;  fo  that  un- 
lefs  where  fome  of  their  Seeds  may  have  ripened  and 
fallen,  nothing  can  be  expelled  on  the  Land  but  what 
will  naturally  come  up.  Therefore  this,  together  with 
the  covetous  Method  of  laying  down  the  Ground 
with  a  Crop  of  Corn,  has  occaficned  the  general  Fai¬ 
lure  of  increafing  the  Paflure  in  many  Parts  of  Eng- 
Iandy  where  it  is  now  much  more  valuable  than  any  ara¬ 
ble  Land. 

After  the  Ground  has  been  fown  in  the  Manner  before 
■directed,  and  brought  to  a  good  Sward,  the  Way  to 
preferve  it  good  is,  by  conflantly  rolling  the  Ground 
with  a  heavy  Roller,  every  Spring  and  Autumn,  as  hath 
been  before  directed.  This  Piece  of  Hufbandry  is 
rarely  praftifed  by  Farmers,  but  thofe  who  do,  find 
their  Account  in  it,  for  it  is  of  great  Benefit  to  the  Grafs. 
Another  Thing  lhould  alfo  be  carefully  performed, 
which  ■  s,  to  cut  up  Docks,  Dandelion,  Knapweed,  and  all 
fuch  bad  Weeds,  by  their  Roots,  every  Spring  and  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  this  will  increafe  the  Quantity  of  good  Grafs, 
and  preferve  the  Paflures  in  Beauty.  Drefling  of  thefe 
Paflures  every  third  Year,  is  alfo  a  good  Piece  of  Huf¬ 
bandry,  for  otherwife  it  cannot  be  expe&ed  the  Ground 
fhould  continue  to  produce  good  Crops.  Befides  this, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  change  the  Seafons  of  Mowing, 
and  not  to  mow  the  fame  Ground  every  Year;  but  to 
mow  one  Seafon,  and  feed  the  next ;  for  where  the 
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Ground  is  every  Year  mown,  it  mufl  be  conflantly 
drefled,  as  are  mofl  of  the  Grafs  Grounds  near  London , 
otherwife  the  Ground  will  be  foon  exhaufled. 

PAVIA.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  260.  Efculus.  Lin . 
Gen.  Plant.  420.  The  fcarlet  flowering  Horfe  Cheflnut. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  bellied  Empalement  of  one  Leafy 
indented  in  5  Parts  at  the  Top.  The  Flower  has  5  round - 
ifj  Petals,  waved  and  plaited  on  their  Borders ,  and  nar¬ 
row  at  their  Bafe ,  where  they  are  inferted  in  the  Em¬ 
palement.  It  hath  8  Stamina  which  are  declined ,  and  as 
long  as  the  Petals,  tirminated  by  rijing  Summits ;  and  a 
roundijh  Germen  fitting  upon  an  Awl-Jhaped  Style ,  crowned 
by  an  acuminated  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
ein  oval,  Pear-f oaped,  leathery  Capfule  with  3  Cells,  in  which 
is  fometimes  one ,  and  at  others  2,  almofl  globular  Seeds. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Pavia.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  The  fcarlet  Horfe  Cheflnut. 
Dr.  Lrnnaus  titles  it,  Efculis fioribus  cEltandris.  Sp.  Plant. 
344.  Efculus  with  Flowers  having  eight  Stamina. 

Th  is  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  and  the  Bra¬ 
zils ;  from  the  firfl  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  England , 
where  the  Plants  have  been  of  late  Years  much  culti¬ 
vated  in  Gardens.  In  Carolina  it  is  but  of  humble 
Growth,  feldom  rifrng  more  than  8  or  10  Feet  high; 
the  Stalk  is  pretty  thick  and  woody,  fending  out  feve¬ 
ral  Branches,  which  fpread  out  on  every  Side,  garnifh- 
ed  with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves  compofed  of  5  or  6  Spear- 
fhaped  Lobes,  which  unite  at  their  Bafe  where  they  join 
the  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  having  a 
rough  Surface,  and  are  fawed  on  their  Edges;  thefe 
have  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  Hand  by  Pairs  oppofite  on 
the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  Handing  on  long  na¬ 
ked  Foot  Stalks  which  fuflain  5  or  6  Flowers,  which  are 
tubul6us  at  Bottom,  but  fpread  open  at  the  Top,  where 
the  Petals  are  irregular  in  Size  and  Length,  having  an 
Appearance  of  a  Lip  Flower;  they  are  of  a  bright  red 
Colour,  and  have  7  or  8  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Pe¬ 
tals.  When  the  Flowers  fade,  the  Germen  fvvells  to  a 
Pear  fhaped  Fruit,  with  a  thick  RuflTet  Cover  having  3 
Cells,  one  of  which,  and  fometimes  two,  are  pregnant 
with  globular  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds 
fometimes  ripen  here  in  Autumn. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  flowing  the  Seeds  in  the 
Spring,  upon  a  warm  Border  of  light  Tandy  Earth ; 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
cleared  from  Weeds,  but  they  mufl  not  be  tranfplanted 
until  the  Year  following.  As  thefe  feedling  Plants  are 
tender  while  they  are  young,  they  fhould  be  covered 
with  Mats  the  next  Winter;  and  this  fhould  be  careful¬ 
ly  performed  in  Autumn,  when  the  early  Frofls  begin  ; 
for  as  their  Tops  are  very  tender,  a  fmall  Frcfl  will  pinch 
them ;  and  when  the  Tops  are  killed,  they  generally 
decay  to  the  Ground;  when  this  happens,  they  feldom 
make  good  Plants  after.  Therefore  this  fhould  be 
conflantly  obferved  for  2  Years,  or  3  at  mofl,  by  which 
Time  the  Plants  will  have  gotten  Strength  enough  to  re¬ 
fill  the  Frofl,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  juft  before 
they  begin  to  fhoot,  and  placed  either  in  a  Nurfery  to  be 
trained  up,  or  elfe  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  obferving, 
if  the  Seafon  be  dry,  to  v/ater  them  until  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  Root,  as  alfo  to  lay  fome  Mulch  on  the  Surface  of 

the 
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the  Ground,  to  prevent  the  Sun  and  Wind  from  drying 
it  too  fail ;  and  as  the  Plants  advance,  the  lateral 
Branches  fhould  be  pruned  off,  in  order  to  reduce  them 
to  regular  Stems. 

You  mull  alfo  obferve  to  dig  the  Ground  about  their 
Roots  every  Spring,  that  it  may  be  loofe,  to  admit  the 
Fibres  of  the  Roots,  which,  while  young,  are  too  ten¬ 
der  to  penetrate  the  Ground. 

With  this  Management  the  Plants  will  greatly  ad¬ 
vance,  and  in  4  or  5  Years  produce  Flowers  and  often 
Fruits,  which  in  warm  Seafons  are  ripened  enough  to 
grow,  fo  that  the  Plants  may  be  multiplied  very  faff 

This  Tree  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  budding  or  graft¬ 
ing  it  upon  the  common  Horfe  Chettnur,  which  is  the 
Method  pra&ifed  by  the  Nurferymen  ;  but  the  Trees 
thus  raifed,  felaom  make  a  good  Appearance  long,  for 
the  common  Horfe  Chettnut  will  be  more  than  twice 
the  Size  of  the  other,  and  frequently  put  out  Shoots 
below  the  Graft,  and  fometiines  the  Grafts  are  blown 
put  of  the  Stocks,  after  10  Years  Growth  ;  but  thefe 
Stocks  render  the  Trees  haidy,  and  of  larger  Growth. 

PAULLINIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  446.  Serjana.  ip  Cu - 
ruru.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  34  'Tab.  35. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  fpreading  permanent  Empalernent , 
compofed  of  4  fmall  oval  Leaves.  It  hath  4  oblong  oval 
Petals ,  twice  the  Size  of  the  Empalernent ,  and  8  Jhort 
Stamina ,  terminated  by  fmall  Summits,  with  a  turbinated 
Gennen ,  having  3  obtufe  Corners ,  fupporting  3  Jhort  Jlen- 
der  Styles,  crowned  by  fpreading  Stigmas.  The  Germen 
afterward  turns  to  a  large  three-cornered  Capfule  with  3 
Cells ,  each  containing  one  almojl  oval  Seed.  The  Capfule 
of  Plunder's  Serjana,  has  the  Seeds  faftened  to  the  Bafe ; 
and  that  of  Cururu,  has  the  Seeds  growing  to  the  Top . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Paullinia  foliis  ternatis ,  petiolis  teretiufculis,  fo¬ 
liolis  ovato- cblongis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  365.  Three-leaved 
Paullinia  with  taper  Foot  Stalks,  and  oblong  oval 
Lobes.  This  is  the  Serjana  fcandens ,  triphylla  iff  race' 
mofa.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  34.  Climbing  branching  Serja¬ 
na  with  three-Leaves 

2.  Paullinia  foliis  biternatis ,  petiolis  marginatis , 
foliolis  ovatis  integris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3 66.  Paullinia  with 
nine  Lobes  in  each  Leaf,  bordered  Foot  Stalks,  and 
oval  entire  Lobes.  This  is  the  Serjana  fcandens  ennea- 
phylla  ip  racemofa.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  34.  Climbing 
branching  Serjana  with  nine  Leaves. 

3.  Paullinia  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  cuneiformibus , 
obtufs  fubtentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  365.  Three-leaved 
Paullinia  with  trifoliate  Leaves  having  Wedge- fhaped 
Lobes,  which  are  obtufe  and  fomewhat  indented.  This 
is  the  Cururu  fcandens  triphylla.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  34. 
Climbing  three  leaved  Cururu. 

4.  Paullinia  foliis  biternatis,  foliolis  ovatis  fubftnu- 
atis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3 66.  Paullinia  with  double  trifoli¬ 
ate  Leaves,  having  oval  finuated  Lobes.  This  is  the 
Cururu  fandens  enneaphylla,  frufiu  racemofo  rubro.  Plum. 
Climbing  nine-leaved  Cururu ,  with  red  branching  Fruit. 

5.  Paullinia  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  incifis,  petiolis 
marginatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  52.  Paullinia  with  winged  Leaves 
whofe  Lobes  are  cut,  and  bordered  Foot  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Cururu  fcandens  pentapbylla.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  37. 
Climbing  five-leaved  Cururu. 
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6.  Paullinia  folds  ternatis ,  foliolis  ovatis  fuldenta- 
tis,  petiolis  marginatis.  Burin  ap .  Plum.  Paullinia  with 
Trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval  and  a  little  in¬ 
dented,  and  bordered  Foot  Stalks.  Cururu  fcandens 
triphylla.  Plum.  Three-leaved  climbing*C«rwrw. 

7.  Paullinia  foliis  pinnatis  tomentofs,  foliolis  ova¬ 
tis  incifis ,  petiolis  marginatis.  Paullinia  with  winged 
woolly  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval  and  cut  on  their 
Edges,  and  bordered  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Cururu 
fcandens ,  pentaphyHa  ip  villffa,  fruClu  racemofo  rubro. 
Houfl.  Mff.  Climbing  Cururu  with  five  Leaves  which 
are  hairy,  and  a  red  Fruit  growing  in  long  Bunches. 

8.  Paullinia  foliis  biprnnatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  366. 
Paullinia  with  double  winged  Leaves.  Serjana  fcandenst 
polyphylla  ip  racemofa.  Plum.  Climbing  many-leaved 
Serjana,  with  Fruit  growing  in  long  Bunches. 

9.  Paullinia  fo’iis  biternatis,  foliolis  oblon go- ovatis 
emarginatis,  petiolis  marginatis.  Paullinia  with  twice  tri¬ 
foliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oblong,  oval,  indented 
at  Top,  and  bordered  Foot  Stalks.  Serjana  fcandens , 
eneapbylla ,  fruElu  racemofo ,  foliis  non  dentatis.  Houfl. 
Mff.  Climbing,  nine-leaved  Serjana ,  with  Fruit  grow¬ 
ing  in  long  Bunches,  and  Leaves  not  indented. 

Thefe  Plants  all  grow  naturally  in  the  Wefl-lndies , 
where  there  are  feveral  other  Species  not  here  enume¬ 
rated.  They  have  climbing  Stalks  with  Tendrils  at  each 
Joint,  by  which  they  fallen  themfelves  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Trees,  and  rife  30  or  40  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
at  each  Joint  with  one  Leaf,  which  in  fome  of  the 
Species  is  compofed  of  3  Lobes  like  Trefoil,  in  others 
of  5  Lobes,  and  fome  have  9  Lobes.  Thefe  are  in 
fome  Species  entire,  in  others  they  are  indented  at  the 
Point,  and  fome  are  cut  on  their  Edges ;  in  fome  Spe¬ 
cies  their  Surface  is  fmooth,  in  others  hairy.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  in  long  Bunches  like  thofe  of  Currants, 
they  are  fmall  and  white,  fo  make  no  Figure  ;  thefe 
are  fueceeded  by  three-cornered  Capfules  having  3  Cells, 
which  in  the  Cururu  of  Plumier ,  contain  roundifh  Seeds, 
but  thofe  of  the  Serjana  have  winged  Seeds  like  thofe 
of  the  Maple  reverfed,  being  fattened  at  the  Extremity 
of  the  Wing  to  the  Capfule,  the  Seed  hanging  downward. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  fo  tender  as  not  to  live  through 
the  Winter  in  England,  uniefs  they  are  placed  in  a 
warm  Stove,  and  requiring  a  large  Share  of  Room, 
they  are  feldom  propagated  in  Europe ,  uniefs  in  Bota- 
nick  Gardens  for  Variety,  for  their  Flowers  have  very 
little  Beauty  to  recommend  them. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mutt;  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Countries,  where  they  naturally  grow, 
for  they  do  not  produce  Seeds  in  England.  Thefe 
fhould  be  Town  in  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  light  Earth, 
as  foon  as  they  arrive,  and  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark.  If  thefe 
Seeds  arrive  in  Autumn,  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove,  and  then  there  wili  be 
a  Probability  of  the  Plants  coming  up  the  following 
Spring ;  but  thofe  Seeds  which  do  not  arrive  here  till 
Spring,  will  not  come  up  the  fame  Year,  fo  the  Pots, 
in  which  they  are  fown,  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed  under  a  Frame,  where  they  may  be 
continued  all  the  Summer,  but  in  Autumn  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  during  the 
Winter  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  mutt:  be  now  and  then 

watered. 
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watered,  but  it  fhould  be  given  fparingly.  The  fotlow- 
ing  Spring  the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  out  of  the  Stove, 
and  plunged  into  a  new  hot  lied  under  a  Frame,  which 
will  bring  up  the  Plants  in  about  6  Weeks  it  the  Seeds 
are  good.  When  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a-finall  Pot  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Tan  Bed,  obterving  to 
fhade  them  every  Day  from  the  Sun,  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  fhould  have  tree  Air 
admitted  daily,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  ot  the 
Seafon.  In  Autumn  they  mud  be  removed  into  the 
Bark  Stove,  where  they  fhould  conftantly  remain,  and 
muft  be  treated  as  other  tender  Plants. 

PEACH.  See  Pcrfica. 

PEAR.  See  PYRUS. 

PEAS.  See  Pifum. 

PEAS  EVERLASTING.  See  Lathyrus. 

PEDICLE  is  that  Part  of  a  Stalk  which  immedi¬ 
ately  fuftains  the  Leaf,  a  Flower,  or  a  Fruit,  and  is 
commonly  called  a  Foot  Stalk. 

PEDICULARIS,  Rattle,  Cocks  Comb,  or  Loufe- 
wort.  There  are  four  different  Kinds  of  this  Plant, 
which  grow  wild  in  Paflures  in  feveral  Parts  of  England , 
and  in  fome  low  Meadows  are  very  troublefome  to  the 
Paflures,  efpecially  one  Sort  with  yellow  Flowers, 
which  rifes  to  a  Foot  high,  or  more,  and  is  often  in 
fuch  Plenty,  as  to  be  the  mod  predominant  Plant  ;  but 
this  is  very  bad  Food  for  Cattle,  and  when  it  is  mowed 
with  the  Grafs  for  Hay,  renders  it  of  little  'Value.  The 
Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  generally 'ripe  by  the  Time  the 
Grafs  is  mowed,  fo  that  whenever  Perfons  take  Grafs 
Seed  for  fowing,  they  fhould  be  very  careful,  that  none 
of  this  Seed  is  mixed  with  it.  As  thefe  Plants  are 
never  cultivated,  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with 
their  feveral  Varieties. 

PEGANUM.  Lin.  Gen.  - Plant .  530.  Elarmala. 

Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  257.  Tab.  133.  Wild  Ajfyrian  Rue. 

’  -The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  E?nplalement  compofed  of 
5  narorw  ere  cl  Leaves  the  Length  cf  the  Petal.  It  has  5 
•  oblong  oval  Petals ,  which  fpread  open ,  and  I  5  Awl-Jhaped 
Stamina  about  half  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  wbofe  Safes 
fpread  into  a  Neflarium  under  the  Germen,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  ercdl  oblong  Summits.  It  has  a  three-cornered 
roundifo  Germert ,  elevated  at  the  Safe  of  the  Flower, 
with  a  three-cornered  flender  * Style,  the  Length  of  the  Sum¬ 
mits ,  having  3  Stigmas  which  are  longer  than  the  Style. 
The  Germen  becomes  a  roundifh  three-cornered  Capfule , 
having  3  Cells  filed  with  oval  acute-pointed  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  in  the  Englifo  Gardens  at 
prefent,  viz. 

Pecanum  foliis  mult'fdis.  Hort.  Upfal.  Peganum 
with  many- pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Harmala.  Dod. 
P.  12 1.  and  the  Rut  a  fylverfris ,  fore  magno  albo.  C.  B. 
P.  336.  Wild  Rue  with  a  large  white  Flower. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Syria ;  it 
has  a  Root  as  large  as  a  Man’s  little  Finger,  which  by 
Age  becomes  woody.  The  Stalks  decay  every  Autumn, 
and  new  ones  arife  in  the  Spring  ;  thefe  grow  about  a 
Foot  long,  and  divide  into  feveral  fmall  Branches,  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong  thick  Leaves  cut  into  feveral  nar¬ 
row  Segments ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  of  a  gum¬ 
my  bitterifh  Tafle.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
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End  of  the  Branches,  fitting  clofe  between  the  Leaves ; 
they  are  compofed  of  5  roundifh  white  Petals,  which 
open  like  a  Rofe,  having  15  Awl-fhaped  Stamina  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  yellow  erect  Summits.  In  the  Cen¬ 
ter  is  fituated  a  roundifh  three-cornered  Germen,  hav¬ 
ing  a  three-cornered  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina, 
with  3  Stigmas,  longer  than  the  Style.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  three  cornered  Capfule, 
having  3  Cells  which  contain  feveral  oval  acute-pointed 
Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July ,  and  in  warm  Summers  the 
Seeds  will  ripen  here  in  the  Autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fovvn 
thinly  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  the  Beginning  of  April , 
and  when  the  Plants  eonrre  up,  they  muft  be  conftantly 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture  they 
require  till  the  End  of  Odlober ,  or  Beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  their  Stalks  decay.  At  which  Time,  if  the 
Bed  is  covered  with  Tanners  Bark.  Allies  Sawduft,  or 
fuch  like  Covering  to  keep  out  the  Froft,  it  will  be  a 
fecure  Way  to  preferve  the  Roots,  which  when  young 
are  fomewhat  tender.  The  following  March  the  Roots 
may  be  taken  up,  and  tranfplanfed  into  a  warm  Situa¬ 
tion  and  a  dry  Soil,  where  they  will  continue  feveral 
Years.  This  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine. 
PELECINUS.  See  Biferrula. 

PhlLLITORY  OF  SPAIN.  See  Anthemis. 
PELLITORY  OF  THE  WALL.  See  Parietaria. 
PENDULOUS  HEADS  OF  FLOWERS  are  fuch 
as  hang  downward. 

PENNATED.  A  pennated  Leaf  (called  in  Latin 
Folium  Pennatuni)  is  a  compound  Leaf,  divided  into 
feveral  Parts  (each  of  which  is  called  a  Lcbe,  placed 
along  the  middle  Rib,  either  alternately,  or  by  Pairs. 
When  the  middle  Rib  is  terminated  by  an  odd  Lobe,  it 
is  Laid  to  be  unequally  pennated,  and  equally  pennated, 
when  it  is  not  terminated  by  an  odd  Lobe.  When  the 
Lobes  are  all  nearly  of  the  fame  Form  and  Blgncfs,  it 
is  called  an  uniform  pennated  Leaf ;  when  they  are  not 
fo,  it  is  Paid  to  be  difForm,  Examples  of  pennated 
Leaves  are  the  Afli,  Walnut,  5iV. 

PENNY-ROYAL  See  Pulegium. 

P1TN  FA  PETAL  OUS  FLO  WERS  are  fuch  as 
have  five  Leaves. 

PENTAPETES.  Lin.  Gen.  P.  Alcea.  Raii  Supp. 

The  Charadlers  are. 

The  Flower  has  for  the  mof  part  a  double  Empaletnent , 
the  outer  being  fmall  and  compofed  of  3  Leaves,  the  inner 
is  cut  into  5  Parts  which  are  reflexed.  It  has  5  oblong 
Petals  which  fpread  open,  and  15  narrow  Stamina  joined 
hi  a  Tube  at  their  Bafe,  with  5  long  coloured  Summits , 
which  are  eredl  and  barren  ;  between  each  of  thefe  are  3 
Stamina  terminated  by  oblong  eredl  Summits.  It  has  a  roun¬ 
dijh  Germen,  with  a  cylindrical  Style  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina,  crowned  by  a  thick  Stigma.  The  Germen  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  ligneous  Capfule  with  5  Cells  filed  with 
oblong  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent 
in  the  EngliJ h  Gardens,  viz. 

Pentapetes  foliis  hafato-lanceolatis  ferratis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  698.  Pentapetes  with  Halberd-pointed, 
Spear-fhaped,  fawed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Alcea  lndica 
lucido  hdflato  folio,  fore  blaltaria  phxnicio .  Raii  Supp. 
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$23.  Indian  Vervain  Mallow  with  a  lucid  Spear- fhaped 
Leaf,  and  a  fcarlet  Flower  like  Moth  Mullein. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  India ,  from  whence  I 
■have  feveral  Times  received  the  Seeds ;  it  is  annual,  and 
dies  in  Autumn,  foon  after  it  has  ripened  Seeds.  This 
hath  an  upright  Stalk  from  2  to  3  Feet  high,  fending 
out  Side  Branches  the  whole  Length,  thofe  from  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Stalks  are  the  longeff,  the  others 
gradually  diminifh,  fo  as  to  form  a  Sort  of  Pyramid. 
Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  different  Forms ; 
the  lower  Leaves,  which  are  largeff,  are  cut  on  their 
Sides  towards  the  Bafe  into  2  Side  Lobes  which  are 
fhort,  and  the  Middle  is  extended  2  or  3  Inches  farther 
in  Length,  fo  that  the  Leaves  greatly  refemble  the 
Point  of  Halberds  ;  they  2re  flightly  fawed  on  their 
Kdges,  and  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but 
are  paler  on  their  under,  {landing  upon  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Leaves,  which-  are  bn  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Branches,  are  much  narrower,  and  fcmeof  them  have 
very  fmall  Indentures  on  their  Sides  ;  thefe  fit  clofer  to 
the  Stalks,  and  are  placed  alternately.  From  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalks  the  Flowers  come  out  j  they  are  for  the 
moll  part  fingle,  but  fometimes  their  are  two  arifing  at 
the  fame  Place  from  the  Sides  of  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the 
Leaves.  The  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower  is  fhort  and 
{lender.  The  exterior  Emplement  of  the ‘Flower  is 
compofcd  of  3  fhort  Leaves,  which  fall  off  foon  ;  the 
interior  is  of  one  Leaf,  cut  at  the  Top  into  5  acute  Seg¬ 
ments,  which  fpread  open,  and  are  almofl  as  long  as 
the  Petal.  The  Flower  is  of  one  Petal  cut  into  5  o'o 
tufe  Segments  almoff  to  the  Bottom,  but  as  they  are 
joined  and  fali  off  in  one  Piece,  fo  the  Flower  is  mono- 
petalous,  according  to  Mr.  Ray  and  Tournefort.  In  the 
Center  of  the  Flower  arifes  a  fhort  thick  Column,  to 
w  hich  adhere' 15  fhort  Stamina  terminated  by  oblong 
eredh  Summits,  and  between  every  third  Stamen  is  fitu- 
ated  a  larger  Stamen  with  an  oblong  ererif  Summit  of 
a  deep  red  Colour  ;  thefe  5  large  Summits  are  barren, 
having  no  Farina  faecundans  upon  them.  Between  the 
Stamina  is  fituated  a  roundifh  Germen,  fupporting  a 
Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  which  is  crowned  by 
a  thick  Stigma.  Thefe  being  all  joined  at  their  Bafe 
into  a  Sort  of  Column,  diffinguifh  the  Tribe  to  w'hich 
it  belongs,  which  is  the  malvaceous,  fo  that  though  the 
Flower  at  firft  Appearance  greatly  refembles  the  Flowers 
of  Moth  Mullein,  yet  upon  Examination  of  its  effential 
Characters,  it  will  be  found  to  belong  to  the  Clafs  here- 
mentioned.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  fine  fcarlet  Colour, 
appearing  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Cap- 
fuies  with  5  Cells,  which  are  a  little  woody,  each  Cell 
inclofing  3  or  4  oblong  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  mud  be  fown  on  a  good  hot 
Bed  early  in  March ,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to 
tranfplant,  there  fhould  be  a  new  hot  Bed  prepared  to 
receive  them,  into  which  fhould  be  plunged  fome  fmall 
Pots  filled  with  good  Kitchen  Garden  Earth  ;  in  each  of 
thefe  fhould  be  one  Plant  put,  giving  them  a  little  Water 
to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots ;  they  muff  alfo  be 
•{haded  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
then  they  fhould  be  treated  as  other  tender  exotick 
Plants,  admitting  the  free  Air  to  them  every  Day  in 
Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  covering 
,  Vol.  II. 
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the  Glaffes  with  Matts  every  Evening  to  keep  them 
warm.  When  the  Plants  are  advanced  in  Growth  fo 
as  to  fill  the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  fficuld  be 
drifted  into  larger  Pots  filled  with  the  fame  Sort  of 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  another  hot  Bed,  where  they 
may  remain  as  long  as  they  can  Hand  under  the  Glaffes 
of  the  Bed  without  being  injured,  and  afterward  they 
muff  be  removed  either  into  the  Stove  or  a  Glafs  Cafe, 
where  they  may  be  fereened  from  the  Cold,  and  in 
warm  Weather  have  Plenty  of  frefli  Air  admitted  to 
them.  With  this  Management  the  Plants  will  begin  to 
flower  early  in  July,  and  their  will  be  a  Succeffion  of 
Flowers  till  the  End  of  September,  during  which  Time 
they  make  a  good  Appearance.  The  Seeds  ripen  gra¬ 
dually  after  each  other  in  the  fame  Succeffion  as  the 
Flowers  were  produced,  fo  they  fhould  be  gathered  as 
foon  as  their  Capfules  begin  to  open  at  the  Top.  Thefe 
Plants  are  fometimes  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  when 
they  are  flrong  and  planted  in  warm  Borders,  where, 
if  the  Seafons  prove  very  warm,  the  Plants  will  flower 
pretty  well  ;  but  thefe  very  rarely  perfect  Seeds,  fo 
that  in  order  to  have  them  in  Perfe&ion,  thev  muff  be- 
treated  in  the  Manner  before  directed. 

PENTAPHYLLOIDES.  See  Potentilla. 

PEONY.  See  Pseonia. 

PEPO.  See  Cucurbita. 

PERENNIAL  PLANTS  are  fuch  whofe  Roots  will 
abide  many  Years,  whether  they  retain  their  Leaves 
in  Winter  or  not  ;  thofe  which  retain  their  Leaves,  are 
called  Ever  greens,  but  fuch  as  caff  their  Leaves,  are 
called  Deciduous  or  Perdifols.  Some  of  thefe  have 
annual  Stalks,  which  die  to  the  Root  every  Autumn, 
and  fhoot  up  again  in  the  Spring  ;  to  which  Jungius 
gives  the  Title  of  Radix  reflibilis. 

PERESKIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  37.  Tab.  26.  CaClus. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  539.  Goofeberry,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  Rofe-Jhaped  Flower  conftjling  of  feveral  Leaves , 
placed  orbicularly ,  whofe  Cup  becomes  a  foft,  flefhy,  glo¬ 
bular  Fruit  befet  with  Leaves.  In  the  Middle  of  the 
Fruit  are  many  flat  roundijh  Seeds  included  in  a  Mucilage. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Pereskia  aculeata ,  fore  albo ,  frudlu  fiavefeente. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  37.  Prickly  Perefkia  with  a  white 
Flower,  and  a  yellowifh  Fruit.  This  is  the  Caftus  caule 
t:reti  arboreo  finofo,  foliis  lanceolato-cvatis.  Lin.  Hort. 
Upfal.  122.  CaCJus  with  a  taper  Tree-like,  prickly 
Stalk,  and  Spear-fhaped  oval  Leaves. 

This  Plant  grows  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Spanifi  IVefl - 
Indies,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the  Englifj  Set¬ 
tlements  in  America ,  where  it  is  called  a  Goofeberry, 
and  by  the  Dutch  it  is  called  Blad  Apple.  It  hath  many 
flender  Branches,  which  will  not  fupport  themfelves,  fo 
muff  be  fupported  by  Stakes,  or  they  will  trail  on  what¬ 
ever  Plants  grow  near  them.  Thefe  Branches,  as  alio 
the  Stem  of  the  Plant,  are  befet  with  long  whitifh 
Spines,  which  are  produced  in  Tufts.  The  Leaves  are 
roundifh,  very  thick,  and  fucculent  ;  the  Fruit  is  about 
the  Size  of  a  Walnut,  having  Tufts  of  firfall  Leaves 
on  it,  and  hath  a  whitifh  mucilaginous  Pulp. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  planting  the  Cuttings  du¬ 
ring  any  "of  the  Summer  Months  :  Thefe  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  Pots  filled  v\  ith  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  in- 
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to  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to 
(hade  them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  alfo 
to  re  fire  fh  them  every  third  or  fourth  Day  with  Water. 
In  about  2  Months  the  Cuttings  will  have  made  good 
Roots,  when  they  may  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the 
Pots,  and  each  planted  in  a  Pot  filled  with  frefh  Earth, 
and  then  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  where  they 
may  remain  during  the  Summer  Seafon  ;  but  at  Michael¬ 
mas ,  when  the  Nights  begin  to  be  cold,  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  in  the  Bark  Bed. 
During  the  Winter  Seafon,  the  Plants  mull  be  kept 
warm,  and  fhould  be  watered  twice  a  Week  ;  but  in 
cold  Weather  it  fhould  not  be  given  in  large  Quantities. 
In  Summer  they  mull  have  a  large  Share  of  Air,  and 
mud  be  more  plentifully  watered,  but  they  fhould  con- 
flantly  remain  in  the  Stove,  for  though  they  will  bear 
the  open  Air  in  Summer,  in  a  warm  Situation,  yet 
they  will  make  no  Progrefs,  if  they  are  placed  abroad  ; 
nor  do  they  thrive  near  fo  well  in  the  dry  Stove,  as 
when  they  are  plunged  in  the  Tan,  fo  that  the  bed 
Way  is  to  fet  them  next  a  Trellace,  at  the  Back  of  the 
Tan  Bed,  to  which  their  Branches  may  he  fadened, 
to  prevent  their  trailing  on  other  Plants.  This  Plant 
has  not  as  yet  produced  either  Flowers  or  Fruit  in  Eng¬ 
land)  but  as  their  are  feveral  Plants  pretty  well  grown 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  we  may  expedt  fome 
of  them  will  flower  in  a  fhort  Time. 

PERICLYMENUM.  Tourn.  lnft.  Capr i folium. T cur n 
Inft.  Lonicera.  Lin.  Gen.  FI.  210.  Honeyfuckle;  in 
French,  Chevre-feuille. 

The  Char  after s  are. 

The  Empalement  is  fmall,  and  cut  into  5  Parts  fitting 
upon  the  Germen.  The  Flower  is  of  one  Petal,  having 
an  oblong  Tube,  cut  at  the  Top  into  5  Segments  which  turn 
backward.  It  has  5  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  almofi  the  Length 
of  the  Petal,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits,  and  a  roun- 
dijb  Germen  fituated  below  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  Ren¬ 
der  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  be- 
comes  an  umbilicated  Berry  with  2  Cells,  each  containing 
one  roiindijh  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Periclvmenum  fioribus  capitatis  terminalibus, 
foliis  omnibus  connatis  fempervirentibus.  Honeyfuckle 
with  Flowers  growing  in  Heads  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  and  Leaves  joined  round  the  Stalk,  and 
ever-green.  This  is  the  Periclymenum perfoliatum  Virgini - 
anurn  fempervirens  (J  florens.  H.  L.  Perfoliate,  ever¬ 
green,  Virginia  Honeyfuckle,  which  always  flowers, 
commonly  called  Trumpet  Honeyfuckle. 

2.  Periclymenum  racemis  lateralibus  oppofitis,  fio¬ 
ribus  pfndulis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Honeyfuckle 
with  Flowers  in  long  Bunches  growing  oppofite,  and 
hanging  down,  and  entire  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Periclymenum  racemfum  Jhre  flavefccnte,  fruflu 
niveo.  Hort.  Eltb.  306.  Honeyfuckle  with  yellowilh 
Fiowers  growing  in  Bunches,  and  a  fnowy  Fruit. 

3.  Periclymenum  corymb  is  terminalibus,  foliis  ova - 
tis  va tic illat'ts  petiolatis.  Honeyfuckle  with  round 
Bunches  of  Flowers  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  and 
oval  Leaves  growing  in  Whorls,  having  Foot  Stalks. 
P  ericlymenum  aliud  arboi  efeens  ramulis  inflex  is, flore  coral- 
lino.  Plan.  Cat.  Anothtr  Tree  like  Honeyfuckle  with 
inflexed  Branches,  and  a  Coral-coloured  Flower. 
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4.  Periclymenum  corymbis  terminalibus.  foliis  ova- 
tis  acutis.  Honeyfuckle  with  round  Bunches  of  Flowers 
terminating  the  Branches,  and  oval  acute  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Periclymenum  foliis  acutis,  fioribus  profunde  diffeflis. 
Feu  ill.  Peru.  2.  p.  760.  Tab.  45.  Honeyfuckle  with 
acute-pointed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  deeply  cut. 

5.  Periclymenum  capitulis  cvatis  imbricatis  termi¬ 
nal/bus,  foliis  omnibus  dijlinflis.  Honeyfuckle  with  oval 
imbricated  Heads  terminating  the  Stalks,  and  all  the 
Leaves  diftindh  This  is  the  Capr  folium  Gcrmanicum. 
Dod.  p,  411.  The  German  Honeyfuckle. 

6.  Periclymenum  fioribus  verticillatis  terminalibus 
feffilibus,  foliis  fummis  connato-perfoliatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  45. 
Honeyfuckle  with  Whorls  of  Flowers  fitting  clofe  at 
the  Ends  of  the  Branches,  and  the  upper  Leaves  fur¬ 
rounding  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Caprifolium  Italicum. 
Dod.  p.  41 1.  Italian  Honeyfuckle. 

7-  Periclymenum  fioribus  corymbofts  terminalibus , 
foliis  hirfutis  dijlinflis,  virminibus  tenuioribus.  Honey¬ 
fuckle  with  a  Corymbus  of  Flowers  terminating  the 
Stalks,  hairy  Leaves  growing  diftindf,  and  very  flender 
Branches,  commonly  called  Englijh  Honeyfuckle  or 
Woodbine. 

8  Periclymenum  fioribus  verticillatis  terminalibus 
feffilibus,  foliis-connato-perfoliatis  fempervirentibus  glabris. 
Honeyfuckle  with  whorled  Flowers  fitting  clofe,  and 
terminating  the  Stalks,  and  fmooth  ever  green  Leaves 
furrounding  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Caprifolium  p?r- 
joliatum  fempervirens, fioribus fpeciofis.  Hort.  Chef  The 
ever-green  Honeyfuckle,  having  beautiful  Flowers. 

The  ill:  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  many- 
other  Parts  of  North-America,  but  has  been  long 
cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  by  the  Title  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Trumpet  Honeyfuckle.  Of  this  there  are  two 
Varieties,  if  not  diftindt  Species,  one  being  much  hardier 
than  the  other.  The  old  Sort,  which  came  from  Vir¬ 
ginia ,  has  Wronger  Shoots  ;  the  Leaves  are  of  a  bright¬ 
er  green  ;  the  Bunches  of  Flowers  are  larger,  and  deep¬ 
er  coloured  than  the  other,  which  came  from  Carolina. 
Thefe  Plants  have  the  Appearance  of  the  common 
Honeyfuckle,  but  the  Shoots  are  weaker  than  anv 
of  thofe,  except  the  wild  Sort  called  Woodbine;  they 
are  of  a  purplifli  red  Colour,  and  fmooth.  The 
Leaves  are  of  an  oblong  oval  Shape  inverted,  and 
clofely  furround  the  Stalk;  of  a  lucid  green  on  their 
upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches;  thefe 
have  long  flender  Tubes,  which  are  enlarged  at  the 
Top,  where  they  are  cut  into  5  almoft  equal  Segments. 
T  he  Outfide  of  the  Flower  is  of  a  bright  fcarlet,  and 
the  In  fide  yellow  ;  they  have  great  Appearance  of  the 
Honeyfuckle,  but  are  not  fo  deeply  divided,  nor  are 
the  Segments  reflexed.  They  have  no  Odour,  but  for 
die  Beauty  of  their  Flowers,  and  their  long  Continuance 
in  flower,  together  with  their  Leaves  being  ever-green, 
they  are  preferved  in  mod  curious  Gardens 

Thefe  fhould  be  planted  againll  Walls  or  Pales,  to 
which  their  Branches  fhould  be  trained  for  Support, 
otherwife  they  will  fall  to  the  Ground  ;  for  they  cannot 
be  reduced  to  Heads  like  many  of  the  Honeyfuckles 
becaufe  their  Branches  are  too  weak  and  rambling,  and 
are  liable  to  be  killed  in  fevere  Winters;  therefore 
they  fhould  be  planted  to  a  warm  Afpedt,  where  they 
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will  begin  to  flower  the  latter  End  of  June ,  and 
there  ■will  be  a  Succeffion  of  Flowers  till  the  Autumn. 
Thefe  are  propagated  by  laying  down  their  young 
Branches,  which  will  cafily  take  Root,  and  may  be 
afterward  treated  like  the  Honeyfuekle. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this  hath 
many  {lender  Branches,  which  cannot  fupport  them- 
felves,  but  trail  upon  any  neighbouring  Bufhes.  They 
grow  8  or  10  Feet  long,  are  covered  with  a  brown 
Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  about 
two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  broad  in  the 
Middle  ;  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale 
on  their  under,  Handing  by  Pairs  oppoflte.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  at  each 
Joint ;  they  are  ranged  on  each  Side  the  Foot  Stalk  in 
long  Bunches  like  Currants.  The  Bunches  come  out 
oppoflte  by  Pairs  ;  they  are  3  or  4  Inches  long.  The 
Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  yellowifli  green,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fmall  Berreis  of  a  Snow  white,  from  whence 
the  Plant  is  called  Snowbeiry  Bufh  in  America. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  of  the  Iflands 
in  the  Wejl-lndies  ;  this  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  Stalk  10 
or  12  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  (lender  Branches, 
covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with 
oval  Leaves  near  2  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a 
Quarter  broad,  four  of  them  coming  out  at  each  Joint 
in  Whorls  round  the  Stalk  ;  they  Hand  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks,  anti  have  one  Prong  Mid-rib,  with  leveral 
Veins  running  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Sides.  The 
Flowers  come  out  in  round  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  Coral  Colour  on  their 
Outfide,  but  of  a  pale  red  within.  This  was  found 
growing  in  Jamaica  by  the  late  Dr.  HguJIgui  1,  who 
brought  it  to  England. 

The  4th  Sort  glows  naturally  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Chili ;  Father  Feuillee  found  it  near  the  City  of  Concep¬ 
tion ;  it  was  afterward  found  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun 
growing  at  a  little  Diilance  from  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  near  4  Inches  thick, 
coveted  with  a  gray  Bark,  dividing  into  many  Branches, 
which  rife  about  12  Feet  high  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with 
fliflp  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs  oppoflte,  which  are  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  long,  and  one  broad,  ending  in  a  Point ;  of 
a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their 
under.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  round  Bunches 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches  j  they  are  tubulous,  fmall, 
of  a  deep  red,  and  cut  into  4  Segments  at  the  Top. 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries  the  Size  of  fmall 
Olives,  inclofing  a  hard  Seed. 

The  Branches  of  this  Shrub  are  ufed  for  dying  a 
black  in  the  Spanijh  Wejl-lndies ,  which  cannot  be  wafh- 
ed  out.  This  Dye  is  made  with  the  Wood  of  the  Shrub 
cut  into  fmaJl  Pieces,  and  mixed  with  a  Plant  called  Pan- 
guef  and  a  black  Earth  called  Robho,  boiling  them  in 
common  Water  till  it  becomes  of  a  proper  Cortfiftence. 

Thefe  3  Sorts  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  Coun¬ 
try  without  artificial  Heat^  they  are  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  mull  he  procured  from  the  Countries, 
where  they  naturally  grow,  for  they  do  not  ripen  here. 
Thefe  fhould  be  Town  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn, 
for  the  Plants  rarely  come  up  the  firlt  Year,  fo  the 
Pots  Ihould  be  removed  into  the  Stove  for  the  Winter 
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Seafon,  and  the  following  Spring  placed  on  a  freih  hot 
Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants ;  when  they  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed, 
fhading  them  from  the  Sun,  till  they  have  taken  new 
Root,  and  then  they  mud  be  treated  as  other  tender 
Plants  from  thofe  Countries.  As  the  Plants  obtain 
Strength,  they  fhould  be  more  hardily  treated,  by  pla¬ 
cing  them  abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situation  for  2  Months 
or  10  Weeks,  in  the  warmed  Part  of  the  Summer,  and 
in  the  Winter  they  may  be  placed  in  the  dry  Stove, 
kept  to  a  moderate  degree  of  Warmth,  where  they 
will  thrive,  and  produce  their  Flowers  in  Autumn. 

The  5th  Sort  is  the  common  Dutch  or  German  PIo- 
neyfuckle,  which  has  been  generally  fuppofed  the  fame 
with  the  Englijlo  wild  Sort  called  Woodbine,  but  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  veiy  different  Species,  for  the  Shoots  of  this 
are  much  ftronger.  The  Plants  may  be  trained  with 
Stems,  and  formed  into  Heads,  which  the  wild  Sort 
cannot,  their  Branches  being  too  weak  and  trailing  for 
this  Purpofe.  The  Branches  of  this  are  finooth,  of  a 
purplifh  Colour,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  3 
Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  3  Quarters  broad,  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  a  pale  on  their  un¬ 
der,  having  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  placed  by 
Pairs,  but  are  not  joined  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
each  Flower  ai  ifing  out  of  a  fcaly  Cover,  which  Covers, 
after  the  Flowers  fade,  form  an  oval  Plead,  whofe 
Scales  lie  over  each  other,  like  thofe  of  Fifh.  The 
Flowers  are  of  a  reddifli  Colour  on  their  Outfide,  and 
yellowilh  within  ;  of  a  very  agreeable  Odour.  This 
Sort  flowers  in  June ,  July ,  and  Augujl.  There  are  2 
other  Varieties  of  this  Species,  one  called  the  long 
blowing,  and  the  other  the  late  red  Honeyfuekle. 

The  6th  Sort  is  commonly  called  the  Italian  Honey- 
fuckle  ;  of  this  there  are  2  or  3  Varieties,  the  early 
white  Honeyfuekle  is  one;  this  is  the  firfl:  which  flow¬ 
ers,  always  appearing  in  May.  The  Branches  are  (len¬ 
der,  covered  with  a  light  green  Bark,  and  garnifhed 
with  oval  Leaves  of  a  thin  Texture,  placed  by  Pairs 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches,  but  thofe  which  are  fitu- 
ated  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  join  at  their 
Bafe,  fo  that  the  Stalk  feems  as  it  it  came  through  the 
Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  whorled  Bunches 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  white,  and 
have  a  very  fragrant  Odour,  but  are  of  fhort  Durati¬ 
on,  fo  that  in  about  a  Fortnight,  they  are  entirely  over, 
and  foon  after  the  Leaves  appear  as  if  blighted  and 
fickly,  making  an  indifferent  Appearance  the  whole 
Summer,  which  has  rendered  them  lefs  valued  than  the 
others.  The  other  Variety  is  the  yellow  Italian  Honey- 
fuckle,  which  is  the  next  in  Succcflion  to  the  white. 
The  Shoots  of  this  are  much  like  thole  of  the  former, 
but  have  a  darker  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are  alfo  of  a  deeper 
green  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  yellowifli  red,  and  appear 
foon  after  the  white ;  they  are  not  of  mtich  longer  Du¬ 
ration,  and  are  fucceeded  by  red  Berries  containing 
one  hard  Seed  incloled  in  a  loft  Pulp,  which  ripens  in 
Autumn. 

The  7th  Sort  is  the  common  wild  Englifh  Honeyfuc- 
kle  cr  Woodbine;  this  grows  naturally  in  the  Hedges 
in  many  Parts  of  England.  The  Branches  are  very 
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/lender  and  hairy,  trailing  over  the  neighbouring  Bu/hes, 
and  twining  round  the  Boughs  ol  Trees  ;  the  Leaves 
are  oblong,  hairy,  and  diflindb,  not  joined  at  their 
Bale ;  they  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  in  long  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches. 
There  are  2  Varieties,  one  with  white,  the  other  yel¬ 
lowish  red  Flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  there 
is  a  SuccelTion  of  Flowers  till  Autumn. 

There  is  alfo  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegated 
Leaves,  and  one  with  cut  Leaves  fomewhat  like  the 
Leaves  of  Oak,  and  one  of  thefe  with  variegated 
Leaves ;  but,  as  thefe  are  accidental  Varieties,  I  have 
not  enumerated  them. 

T  he  8th  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in  North 
America  ;  this  hath  fdrong  Branches,  covered  with  a 
purple  Bark,  and  garnifhed  witli  lucid  green  Leaves 
embracing  the  Stalks,  which  continue  their  Verdure 
all  the  Year.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  whorled 
Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  there  are  fre¬ 
quently  2  and  fometimes  3  of  thefe  Bunches  rifing  one 
out  of  another ;  they  are  of  a  bright  red  on  their  Out- 
fide,  and  yellow  within  ;  of  a  ifrong  aromatick  Fla¬ 
vour.  This  Sort  begins  to  flower  in  June ,  and  there  is 
a  Succeflion  of  Flowers  till  the  Froft  puts  a  Stop  to 
them,  fo  that  it  is  the  mofl:  valuable  of  all  the  Sorts. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Honeyfuckles  are  propagated  by  Lay¬ 
ers  or  Cuttings :  When  you  do  it  by  Layers,  the  young 
Shoots  only  fhould  be  chofen  for  that  Purpofe;  thefe 
fhould  be  layed  in  Autumn,  and  by  the  following  Au¬ 
tumn  they  will  have  taken  Root,  when  they  fhould  be 
cut  off  from  the  Plants,  and  either  planted  where  they 
are  to  remain,  or  into  a  Nurfery  to  be  trained  up  for 
Standards,  which  muff  be  done  by  fixing  down  Stakes 
to  the  Stem  of  each  Plant,  to  which  their  principal 
Stalk  fhould  be  faftened,  and  all  the  other  muff  be  cut 
off ;  the  principal  Stalk  muff  be  trained  to  the  intended 
Height  of  the  Stem,  then  it  fhould  be  fhortened,  to 
force  out  lateral  Branches,  and  thefe  fhould  be  again 
flopped  to  prevent  their  growing  too  long  ;  by  conflant- 
ly  repeating  this  as  the  Shoots  are  produced,  they  may 
be  formed  into  a  Sort  of  Standard  ;  but  if  any  Regard 
is  had  to  their  flowering,  they  cannot  be  formed  into 
regular  Heads,  for  by  conflantly  fhortening  their 
Branches,  the  Flower  Buds  will  be  cut  off,  fo  that  few 
Flowers  can  be  expected ;  and  as  it  is  an  unnatural 
Form  for  thefe  Trees,  fo  there  fhould  be  but  few  of 
them  reduced  to  it,  for  when  they  are  planted  near  o- 
ther  Bullies,  in  whofe  Branches  the  Shoots  of  the  Ho¬ 
neyfuckles  may  run  and  mix,  they  will  flower  much 
better  and  have  a  finer  Appearance  than  when  they  are 
more  regularly  trained  ;  therefore,  when  the  Plants  are 
in  the  Nurfery,  if  2  or  3  of  the  principal  Shoots  a're 
trained  up  to  the  Stakes,  and  the  others  are  entirely  cut 
off,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  the  following  Autumn, 
to  the  Piaces  where  the  are  to  remain  ;  for  though  the 
Roots  may  be  tranfplanted  at  a  greater  Age,  yet  they 
do  not  thrive  fo  well  as  when  removed  while  they  are 
young. 

When  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Cuttings,  they 
fhould  he  planted  in  September ,  as  foon  as  the  Ground 
is  moiftened  by  Rain.  The  Cuttings  fhould  have  4 
Joints,  3  r>f  which  fhould  be  buried  in  the  Ground,  and 
the  4th  above  the  Surface,  from  which  the  Shoots  are 
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to  be  produced.  Thefe  may  be  planted  in  Rows,  at 
about  a  Foot  Di/lance  Row  from  Row,  and  4  Inches 
afunder  in  the  Rows,  treading  the  Earth  dole  to  them  ; 
and  as  the  ever-green  and  late  red  Honeyfuckles,  are  a 
little  more  tender  than  the  other  Sorts,  fo  if  the  Ground 
between  the  Rows  where  thefe  are  planted,  is  covered 
with  Tanners  Bark  or  Mulch  to  keep  out  the  Froft  in 
Winter,  and  the  drying  Winds  of  the  Spring,  it  will 
be  of  great  Advantage  to  the  Cuttings  ;  and  if  the 
Cuttings  of  thefe  Sorts,  have  a  fmali  Piece  of  the  two 
Years  Wood  at  their  Bottom,  there  will  be  no  Hazard 
of  their  taking  Root.  The  Plants  raifed  from  Cuttings; 
are  preferable  to  thofe  propagated  by  Layers,  as  they 
have  generally  better  Roots. 

Thefe  Plants  will  grow  in  almofl:  any  Soil  or  Situa. 
tion  (except  the  laft  mentioned,  which  will  not  thrive 
where  they  are  too  much  expofed  to  the  Cold  in  Win¬ 
ter)  they  thrive  bell  in  a  foft  Tandy  Loam,  and  will  re¬ 
tain  their  Leaves  in  greater  Verdure  in  fuch  .Ground, 
then  if  planted  in  a  dry  gravelly  Soil,  where  in  warm 
dry  Seafons  their  Leaves  often  fhrink,  and  hang  in  a 
diiagreeable  Manner ;  nor  will  thofe  Sorts  which  natu¬ 
rally  flower  late  in  Autumn,  continue  fo  long  in  Beauty 
on  a  dry  Soil  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  moifl:  and  cold, 
as  thofe  in  a  gentle  Loam,  not  too  fliff  or  wet. 

There  are  few  Sorts  of  Shrubs  which  deferve  Culti¬ 
vation  better  than  moil:  of  thefe,  for  their  Flowers  are 
very  beautiful,  and  perfume  the  Air  to  a  great  Diftance, 
efpecially  in  the  Mornings  and  Evenings,  and  in  cloudy 
Weather,  when  the  Sun  does'  not  exhale  their  Odour, 
and  raife  it-  too  high  to  be  preceptible;  fo  that  in  all 
retired  Walks,  their  cannot  be  too  many  of  thefe  in¬ 
termixed  with  the  other  Shrubs.  I  have  feen  thefe 
Plants  intermixed  in  Hedges  planted  either  with  Alder 
or  Laurel,  where  the  Branches  have  been  artfully  train¬ 
ed  between  thofe  of  the  Hedge  ;  from  which  the  Flow¬ 
ers  have  appeared  dil'perfed  from  the  Bottom  of  the 
Hedge  to  the  Top,  and  being  intermixed  with  the 
flrong  green  Leaves  of  the  Plants  which  principally 
compofe  the  Hedge,  they  have  made  a  fine  Appearance ; 
the  befl:  Sorts  for  this  Purpofe,  are  the  ever-green  and 
long-blowing  Honeyfuckles,  becaufe  their  Flowers  con¬ 
tinue  in  Succefuon  much  longer  than  the  other  Sorts. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  but  un¬ 
lefs  they  are  fown  in  the  Autumn  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  the  Plants  will  not  come  up  the  firfl:  Year. 

PERIPLOCA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  93.  Tab .  22.  Lin . 
Gen.  Plant.  267.  Virginian  Silk,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  / mall  permanent  Empalement ,  cut 
into  5  Points.  The  Flower  has  one  plain  Petal ,  cut  into 
5  narrow  Segments ,  indented  at  their  Points ,  with  a 
fmali  NeClarium  going  round  the  Center  of  the  Petal ,  and 
the  5  incurved  Filaments  which  are  not  fo  long  as  the  Pe¬ 
tal,  and  5  Jhort  Stamina  terminated  by  erefl  Summits 
which  join  in  a  Head.  It  has  a  fmali  bifid  Germen  with 
fcarce  any  Style,  crowned  by  2  fimple  Stigmas.  The  Ger¬ 
men  becomes  2  oblong,  bellied  Capfules  with  one  Cell,  fi¬ 
led  with  Seeds  crowned  with  Down,  lying  over  each  other 
like  the  Scales  of  Fijh. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Periploca  floribus  interne  hirfutis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  21 1.  Virginia  Silk  with  Flowers  hairy  on  their 
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In  fide.  This  is  the  Periploca  folds  oblongis.  If  cum.  Inf. 
R.  H.  93.  Virginia  Siik  with  oblong  Leaves. 

2.  Periploca  caule  hirjuto.  Lin.  Sp.  PI,  21  r.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Silk  with  a  hairy  Stalk.  This  is  the  Apocynum 
Jcandens ,  Africanum ,  vinca  pcrvincs  feliio  fubincanum. 
Com.  Plant.  Rar.  18.  Climbing  African  Doglbane  with 
a  hoary  Periwinkle  Leaf. 

3.  Periploc  a  foltis  oblongo-cordatis  pubefeentibus ,  fio¬ 
ribus  alaribus,  caule  fruticofo  fcandente.  Virginia  Silk, 
with  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  covered  with  foft 
Hairs,  and  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Stalks,  which  are  fhrubby  and  climbing.  This  is  the  Pe- 
riploca  Joliis  cordatis  holojericeis,  fioribus  parvis,  albis,  cam- 
paniformibus.  Houjl.  Mff.  Periploca  with  Heart-l'haped 
filky  Leaves,  and  final!  white  Bell-fhaped  Flowers. 

4.  Periploca  Jodis  oblongo-ovatis ,  ftliquls  teretilus 
articulatis ,  caule  fcandente.  Virginia  Silk  with  oblong 
oval  Leaves,  taper  jointed  Pods,  and  a  climbing  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Apocynum  fcandens,  arnygdali  folio  (iliquis  eme- 
ri.  Plum.  Cat.  3.  Climbing  Dogfbane  with  an  Almond 
Leaf,  and  a  Pod  like  Scorpion  Sena. 

5.  Periploca  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  fioribus  ter  mi - 
nalibus ,  filiqui ,  articulatis ,  caule  fruticofo  fcandente.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Silk  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  Flow'ers  ter¬ 
minating  the  Stalks,  taper  jointed  Pods,  and  a  fhrubby 
climbing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Apocynum  fcandens,  pervincs 
folio,  flore  luteo ,  ftliquis  emeri.  Hov.fl .  Mff.  Climbing 
Doglbane  with  a  Periwinkle  Leaf,  a  yellow  Flower, 
and  Pods  like  Scorpion  Sena. 

6.  Periploca  Joliis  lanceolatis ,  acuminatis,  fioribus 
umbellatis  axillaribus,  caule  fruticofo  fcandente.  Virginia 
Silk  with  Spear-fhaped  acute-pointed  Leaves,  Flowers 
growing  in  Umbels  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  and  a 
lhrubby  climbing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Apocynum  frutico- 
jum  fcandens  genifiee  Hifpanicas  facie ,  fioribus  lafteis  odo- 
ratis.  'Sloan.  Cat.  yam.  ’89.  Shrubby  climbing  Doglbane 
refembiing  SpaniJh  Broom,  and  milky  fweet  Flowers. 

7.  Periploca  foliis  fubcordatis  obtufi,  infierne  inca - 
nis  caule  birfuto  fcandente.  Virginia  Silk,  with  Heart- 
fhaped  obtufe  Leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under 
Side  and  a  hairy  climbing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Apotyhum 
Afrum  fcandens,  Jolio  rotundo  fubincano  nummularis. 
Roerb.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  314.  African  climbing  Dogfbane, 
with  a  round  hoary  Leaf  like  Moneywort,  which  is  hoa¬ 
ry  on  the  under  Side. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  but  is  hardy 
enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England.  It  hath 
twining  fhr-ubby  Stalks,  covered  with  a  dark  Bark, 
which  twill  round  any  neighbouring  Support,  and  will 
rife  more  than  40  Feet  high,  fending  out  Hender  Branch¬ 
es  from  the  Side,  which  twine  round  each  other,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  near  4 
Inches  long,  and  2  broad  in  the  Middle,  of  a  lucid 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under, 
(landing  by  Pairs,  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  toward  the  End  of  the  fmall  Branches  in 
Bunches,  they  are  of  a  jnifple  Colour,  and  hairy  on  their 
Infide,  competed  ot  one  Petal  cut  jnto  5  Segments  al- 
motl  to  the  Bottom,  which  fpread  open  in  Form  of  a 
Star,  and  within  is  fituated  a  Nedtarium,  which  goes 
round  the  five  fhort  Stamina  and  Germen,  and  is  hairy. 
The  Germen  turns  to  a  double  long  taper  Pod  or  Cap- 
fule,  filled  with  comprefled  Seeds  lying  over  each  other 
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like  the  Scales  of  Fifh,  having  a  foft  Down  fixed  to  their 
Top.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July  and  AuguJl,  but  rare¬ 
ly  ripens  Seeds  in  England. 

It  it  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  the  Branches, 
which  will  put  out  Roots  in  one  Year,  and  may  then  be 
cut  from  the  old  Plant,  and  planted  where  they  are  to 
remain.  Thefe  may  be  tranfplanted  in  Autumn,  when 
their  Leaves  begin  to  fall,  or  in  Spring  before  they  begin 
to  fhoot,  and  muft  be  planted  where  they  may  have 
Support,  otherwise  they  will  trail  on  the  Ground,  and 
fafieh  about  whatever  Plaijts  are  near  them. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa',  this  hath 
many  (lender  Stalks,  which  twine  about  each  other,  or 
any  neighbouring  Support,  and  will  rife  near  3  Feet 
high,  putting  out  feveral  fmall  Side  Branches,  thefe  are 
hairy  as  are  alfo  the  Leaves,  which  are  oval,  about  three 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  (land¬ 
ing  by  Pairs  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  fniall  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks, 
they  are  final!,  and  of  a  worn-out  purplifh  Colour,  and 
a  fweet  Scent,  being  cut  into  5  narrow  Segments  almofl: 
to  the  Bottom.  It  flowers  in  the  Summer  Months,  but 
does  not  produce  Seeds  here.  There  is  a  Variety  of 
this  with  fmooth  Leaves  and  Stalks, 

The  3d  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Houfoun  grovv- 
naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  America.  This  rifes  with 
a  flrong  woody  Stalk  5  or  6  Feet  High  covered  with  a 
gray  Bark  putting  out  many  weak  Branches,  which 
twift  themfelves  about  any  neighbouring  Support  and 
rife  20  Feet ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves  3  Inches  long,  and  2  broad  near  their  Bafe  ; 
they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green,  covered  with  filky  Hairs, 
which  are  foft ,  to  the  Touch  ;  they  (land  oppofite  by 
Pairs  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come 
out  in  fmall  Bunches'  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
they  are  fmall,  white,  and  of  the  open  Bell  Shape  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  fwelling  taper  Pods,  filled  with  Seeds 
crowned  with  long  feathery  Down. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Camp e a chy,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  HouJloun  fent  the  Seeds.  1  his  hath 
(lender,  fhrubby,  climbing  Stalks,  which  fallen  round 
the  neighbouring  Trees,'  and  rifes  30  Feet,  covered  with 
a  purplifh  Bark,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves, 
about  two  Inches  long  and  one  broad,  of  a  lucid  gree(n, 
and  pretty  thick  Texture;  thefe  (land  upon  fhort  Foot 
Stalks  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  in  fmall  Bunches, 
(landing  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  white, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  very  (lender  taper  Pods,  near  a 
Foot  long,  having  fmall  fwelling  Joints  an  Inch  apart 5 
in  each  of  thefe  are  lodged  3  or  4  flat  oval  Seeds,  with  a 
Plume  of  Down  on  their  Top. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from  whence 
the  late  Dr.  Houfloun  fent  it  to  England  in  17 30.  T  his 
hath  fhrubby  climbing  Stalks  like  the  former,  which 
twine  about  the  neighbouring  Trees,  and  rife  10  or  12 
Feet  high,  putting  out  a  great  Number  of  fmall  Branch¬ 
es,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
one  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  three  Quarters  pf  an 
Inch  broad,  of  a  lucid  green,  (landing  on  fhort  Foot 
Stalks  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  3  or  4  together  upon  the  fame  fhort 
Foot  Stalk;  thefe  have  a  fhort  Tube,  which  is  cut  into 
5  Segments  at  the  Top,  which  fpread  open;  they  are 
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yellow,  and  are  fuccceded  by  {lender  Pods  between  4 
and  5  Inches  long,  which  have  fwelfing  Joints  where 
the  Seeds  are  lodged,  and  a  brown  feathery  Down  on 
their  Top.  The  Joints  of  thefe  Pods  do  not  fwell  fo 
much  as  thofe  of  the  other,  nor  are  the  Spaces  between 
the  Joints  fo  (lender. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  “Jamaica ;  this  hath 
(lender  climbing  Stalks  covered  with  a  green  Bark,  which 
twine  about  the  neighbouring  Trees,  and  rife  30  Feet 
high  ;  the  Joints  are  far  afunder,  at  each  are  placed  two 
Spear-lhaped  Leaves  oppofite,  (landing  upon  fliort  Foot 
Stalks;  they  are  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an 
Inch  broad,  of  a  light  green,  ending  in  acute  Points. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  in  a 
Sort  of  Umbel,  (landing  upon  Foot  Stalks  between  2 
and  3  Inches  long;  they  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  l'mell 
very  fweet,  and  are  cut  into  5  Segments  almoft  to  the 
Bottom ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  taper  Pods  about  2 
Inches  long,  ending  in  acute  Points,  filled  with  oblong 
Seeds,  crowned  with  long  Down. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  hath  very  (lender  twining  Stalks,  which 
twill  about  each  other,  and  any  of  the  neighbouring 
Plants,  rifing  4  or  5  Feet  high;  they  arc  hairy  and  gar- 
niflied  with  Leaves  almoft  Heart-fhaped  ;  they  are  about 
an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  Inch  broad,  hoary  on 
their  under  Side, -but  of  a  lucid  green  on  the  upper, 
(landing  by  Pairs  on  (Fort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  Clufters  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  they 
are  fmall,  and  cut  into  5  Segments,  which  fpread  open 
flat ;  they  are  of  a  worn-out  purple  Colour,  and  have  a 
ilrong  fweet  Scent.  Thefe  appear  in  July  and  Augujl , 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England . 

The  2d  and  lad  mentioned  Sorts  are  hardy  enough  to 
thrive  in  this  Country,  with  a  little  Protedtion  from 
Froft  in  Winter.  If  thefe  are  (heltered  under  a  com¬ 
mon  Frame,  or  placed  in  a  Green-houfe  during  the 
Winter  Seafon,  and  placed  abroad  with  other  hardy  ex¬ 
otick  Plants  in  Summer,  the  will  thrive  and  flower  very 
well ;  but  as  all  the  Plants  of  this  Genus  have  a  milky 
Juice,  fo  they  fhould  not  have  much  Wet,  efpecially  in 
cold  Weather,  left  it  rot  them.  They  are  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  laying  down  their  Branches,  which  in  one 
Year  will  have  Roots  enough  to  tranfplant  ;  thefe  (hould 
be  planted  in  a  light  fandy  Loam  not  rich,  and  the  Pots 
xnuft  not  be  too  large,  for  when  they  are  over  potted, 
they  will  not  thrive. 

The  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  Sorts,  are  tender;  thefe 
will  not  thrive  in  England ,  unlcfs  they  are  placed  in  a 
warm  Stove.  They  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down 
their  Branches,  as  the  former ;  or  from  Seeds,  when 
they  can  be  procured  from  the  Places  where  they  natu¬ 
rally  grow.  Thefe  (hould  be  fovvn  upon  a  good  hot 
Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  other  tender  exoticks. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  eonftantly  kept  plunged  in  the 
Tan  Bed  of  the  Stove,  they  will  thrive  and  flower  much 
better  than  in  any  other  Situation,  but  the  Stove  fhould 
not  be  kept  too  warm  in,  Winter;  and  in  the  Summer, 
the  Plants  fliould  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admitted 
to  them  ;  for  when  they  are  kept  too  clofe,  their  Leaves 
will  be  covered  with  Infedts,  and  the  the  Plants  will  be¬ 
come,  fiiky  in  a  (hort  Time. 
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All  the  Species  of  this  Genus  are  fuppofed  to  be  hurt¬ 
ful  to  Animals,  as  the  Dogfbanes  in  general  are,  and 
thefe  are  very  near  akin  to  them,  both  in  their  Charac¬ 
ters  and  Qualities. 

PERIWINKLE.  See  Vinca. 

PERSEA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  44.  Tab.  20.  Taurus. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  452.  The  Avocado,  or  Avogato  Pear. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalancnt,  but  is  cempofed  of  fix 
Petals  ending  in  acute  Points ,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath 
ft.:  Stamina  which  are  about  half  the  Length  oj  the  Petals , 
terminated  by  ruiindifo  Summits,  and  a  fnort  Style  crowned 
by  a  pyramidal  Germen ,  which  becomes  a  large  flefby  py¬ 
ramidal  Fruit ,  inchftng  an  oval  Seed  having  two  Lobes. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Persea  Cluf  Hifl.  The  Avocado,  or  Avogato  Pear. 

This  Tree  grows  in  great  Plenty  in  the  Spanifb  Wejl- 
Indies,  as  alio  in  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  hath  been 
tranfpianted  into  mod  of  the  Englijb  Settlements  in  the 
IVef  -Indies,  on  Account  of  its  Fruit ;  which  is  not  on¬ 
ly  efieemed  by  the  Inhabitants  as  a  Fruit  to  be  eaten  by 
Way  of  Defert,  but  is  very  neceftary  for  the  Support 
of  Life.  The  Fruit  is  very  infipid,  for  which  Reafon 
they  generally  eat  it  with  the  Juice  of  Lemons  and  Su¬ 
gar,  to  give  it  a  Piquancy.  It  is  very  nouriftiing,  and  is 
reckoned  a  great  Incentive  to  Venery.  Some  People  eat 
it  with  Vinegar  and  Pepper. 

This  Tree,  in  the  warm  Countries,  rifes  30  Feet  or 
more,  and  has  a  Trunk  as  large  as  our  common  Apple 
Trtes;  the  Bark  is  fmooth,  and  of  an  A(li  Colour; 
the  Branches  are  befet  with  pretty  large,  oblong,  fmooth 
Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Laurel,  of  a  deep  green  Colour, 
and  continue  on  the  Tree  throughout  the  Year.  The 
Flowers  and  Fruit  are,  for  the  moll  Part  produced  toward 
the  Extremity  of  the  Branches.  The  Fruit  is  as  large 
as  one  of  the  largeft  Pears,  indofing  a  large  Seed  with 
two  Lobes  included  in  a  thin  £hell. 

In  Europe  this  Plant  is  preserved  as  a  Curiofity,  by 
thofe  Perfons  who  delight  in  collecting  exotick  Plants  ; 
and  though  there  is  little  Hope  of  its  producing  Fruit, 
yet  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Chining  green  Leaves,  which 
continue  through  the  Winter,  it  deferves  a  Place  in  eve¬ 
ry  curious  Collection  of  Plants. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  obtained 
as  fre(h  as  poflible,  from  the  Countries  of  its  Growth  ; 
and  if  they  are  brought  over  in  Sand,  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  grow,  than  fuch  as  are  brought  over  dry.  Thefe 
Nuts  or  Seeds  (hould  be  planted  in  Pots,  filled  with 
light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  which  (hould  be  kept  pretty  warm.  The  Pots 
(hould  be  alfo  frequently  watered  when  the  Earth  ap¬ 
pears  dry,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  Vegetation 
of  the  Seed,  provided  the  Water  is  not  given  in  large' 
Quantities,  which  would  rot  them.  In  about  five  or  fix 
Weeks  the  Plants  will  come  up,  when  they  muft  be 
treated  very  tenderly,  for  the  Bed  muft  be  kept  in  a  due 
Temperature  of  Heat;  and  when  the  Day  proves  warm, 
the  frefh  Air  (hould  be  admitted  to  the  Plants,  by  rai- 
fing  the  Glades  a  little.  W  hen  tlrey  have  grown  about 
4  Inches  high,  they  (hould  be  carefully  tranfpianted  ; 
and  where  there  are  feveral  Plants  in  one  Pot,  they  muft 
be  parted,  being  careful  to  preferve  a  Ball  of  Earth  to 
the  Root  of  each,  and  planted  into  lpparate  fmall  Pots 

filled 
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filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  (hade  them  until 
the}-  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  Tinfe  they 
fhould  have  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them,  in  Proportion 
to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon.  Towards  Michaelmas 
the  Plants  muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged 
into  the  Bark  Bed,  where,  during  the  Winter  Seafon, 
they  fhould  be  kept  very  warm,  and  muft  be  gently  wa¬ 
tered  twice  a  Week.  In  the  Spring  the  Plants  fhould  be 
fhifted  into  Pots  a  Size  larger  than  the  former,  and  the 
Bark  Bed  fhould  be  then  renewed  with  frefh  Tan,  which 
will  fet  the  Plants  in  a  growing  State  early,  whereby 
they  will  make  a  fine  Progrefs  the  following  Summer. 
Thefe  Plants  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Stove,  for 
they  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  Air  in  this  Country 
at  any  Seafon. 

PERSICA.  Tourn.  Injl .  R.  H ’■  624.  Tab.  402.  Amyg- 
dalus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  545.  the  Peach  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  tubulous  Empalemetit  of  one  Leaf,  cut 
into  5  obtufe  Segments  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  5  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  obtufe  Petals  which  are  inferted  in  the  Em- 
palement,  and  about-  30  ere  A  fender  Stamina  jhorter 
than  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits,  thefe  are 
alfo  inferted  in  the  Empalcment.  It  hath  a  roundifh 
hairy  Germed fupporting  a  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina, 
crowned  by  a  beaded  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a 
roundifh ,  woolly,  large ,  fucculent  Fruit,  with  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  Furrow  inclofmg  an  oval  Nut  with  a  netted  Shell,  ha¬ 
ving  many  Punftures. 

There  is  a  great  Variety  of  thefe  Trees,  which  are 
cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe  who  are  curious  in 
collecting  the  feverai  Sorts  of  Fruit  from  different  Parts 
of  Europe:  I  fliall  therefore  firft  beg  Leave  to  mention 
two  or  three  Sorts,  which  are  cultivated  for  the  Beauty 
of  their  Flowers;  after  which,  I  fliall  enumerate  the 
feverai  Varieties  of  good  Fruit  which  have  come  to  my 
Knowledge. 

1.  Persic  a  vulgaris ,  flora  plena.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  LI. 
<525.  Common  Peach  Tree,  with  double  Flowers. 

2.  Persica  Africana  nana,  flore  incarnato  frnplici. 
Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  625.  Dwarf  Almond,  with  fingle 
•Flowers,  vulgo. 

3.  Persica  Africana  nana,  fore  incarnato  pleno. 
Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  625.  Double  flowering  Dwarf  Al¬ 
mond,  vulgo. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  is  a  very  great  Ornament  in  a 
Garden  early  in  the  Spring,  the  Flowers  being  very 
large,  double,  and  of  a  beautiful  red  or  purple. Colour. 
This  may  be  planted  in  Standards,  and,  if  intermixed 
amongft  other  flowering  Trees  of  the  fame  Gtowth, 
makes  a  very  agreeable  Variety;  or  it  may  be  planted 
againft  the  Walls  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  where  the 
beautiful  Appearance  of  its  Flowers  early  in  the  Spring 
will  be  more  acceptable  in  fuch  Places  than  the  choiceft 
Fruits,  which  muft  be  expofed  to  Servants,  and  others, 
fo  that  they  feldom  can  be  preferved  in  large  Families 
until  they  are  ripe.  This  Tree  may  be  propagated  by 
budding  it  on  the  Almond  or  Plum  Stocks,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  othe  other  Sort  of  Peaches,  and  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  good  frefh  Soil  that  is  not  over  moift. 

The  other  two  Sorts  are  of  humbler  Growth,  feldom 
rifing  above  3  or  4  Feet  high  ;  thefe  may  be  budded  upon 
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Almond  Stocks,  or  propagated  by  Layers;  they  will 
alfo  take  uppn  Plum  Stocks,  but  they  are  very  apt  to 
canker,  after  they  have  flood  4  or  five  Years  upon  thofe 
Stocks,  efpecially  that  with  double  Flowers,  which  is 
tenderer  than  the  other,  which  fends  out  Suckers  from 
the  Root,  whereby  it  may  he  propagated  in  great  Plenty. 

Thefe  Shrubs  make  a  very  agreeable  Variety  amongft 
low  flowering  Trees,  in  fmall  Wildernefs  Quarters.  The 
fingle  Sort  flowers  in  the  Beginning  of  April,  and  the 
double  is  commonly  a  Fortnight  later. 

I  fliall  now  proceed  to  mention  the  feverai  Sorts  of 
good  Peaches  which  have  come  to  my  Knowledge; 
and  though  perhaps  a  greater  Number  of  Sorts  may  be 
found  in  fome  Catalogues  of  Fruits,  yet  I  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  many  of  them  are  not  the  fame  Kinds  called  by 
different  Names  ;  for,  in  order  to  determine  the  various 
Kinds,  it  is  n.eceffary  to  obferve  the  Shape  and  Size  cf 
the  Flowers,  as  welt  as  the  different  Parts  of  the  Fruit ; 
for  this  does  fometimes  determine  the  Kind,  when  the 
Fruit  alone  is  not  fufficient;  befides,  there  is  a  vaft  Dif¬ 
ference  in  the  Size  and  Flavour  of  the  fame  Peach, 
when  planted  on  different  Soils  and  Afpedts ;  fo  that  it 
is  almoft  impoffible  for  a  Perfon  who  is  very  converfant 
with  thefe  Fruits  to  diftinguifh  them,  when  brought  from 
various  Gardens. 

The  prefen t  Confufion  of  the  Names  of  Fruits,  hath 
been  many  Times  owing  to  the  bringing  over  Trees 
from  France',  for  the  Perfons  who  are  generally  employ¬ 
ed  to  bring  over  thofe  Trees  for  Sale,  are  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  their  various  Sorts,  and  do  themfelves  take  them 
upon  Truft,  from  the  Perfons  who  make  it  their  Bufi- 
nefs  to  propagate  great  Quantities,  to  fupply  the  Mar¬ 
kets  of  France ,  whither  they  are  brought  in  Waggons, 
and  fold  out  in  Parcels  to  thofe  Perfons  who  bring  them 
into  England.  It  alfo  happens  many  Times,  if  they  ate 
received  by  right  Names,  that  thefe  in  Length  of  Time 
are  loft,  or  the  Trees  come  into  the  Poffeffion  of  other 
Perfons,  who  not  knowing  the  true  Name  of  the  Fruit, 
often  give  them  new  Names,  whereby  there  is  fuch 
a  Confufion  in  the  Names  of  Fruit,  as  is  impoffible  to 
rectify  ;  and  hence  fome  Perfons  have  fuppofed  a  much 
greater  Variety  of  Peaches  than  there  is  in  Reality, 
though  as  the  greateft  Part  of  thefe  have  been  obtained 
from  Seeds,  fo  their  Varieties  may  be  multiplied  annual¬ 
ly,  until  there  be  no  End  of  the  Sorts.  However,  I  fliall 
content  myfelf  with  enumerating  the  principal  Sorts  now 
known  in  England,  which  are  iufficient  for  any  Gentle¬ 
man  to  make  a  Colledlion  to  continue  through  the  whole 
Seafon  of  Fruit. 

1.  The  white  Nutmeg  (called  by  the  French,  V Avani 
Peche  Blanche :)  This  'Free  has  fawed  Leaves,  but  ge¬ 
nerally  flioots  very  weak,  unlefs  it  is  budded  upon  an 
Apricot  Stock;  the  Flowers  are  large  and  open,  the 
Fruit  is  fmall  and  white,  as  is  alfo  the  Pulp  at  the 
Stone,  from  which  it  feparates;  it  is  a  little  mufky  and 
fugary,  but  is  only  efteemed  for  its  being  the  firft  Sort 
ripe.  It  is  in  eating  pretty  early  in  July,  and  foon  be¬ 
comes  meally. 

2.  The  red  Nutmeg  (called  by  the  French,  V Avant 
Peche  de  Troyes:)  This  Tree  has  fawed  Leaves, “the 
Flowers  are  large  and  open;  the  Fruit  is  larger  and 
rounder  than  the  white  Nutmeg,  and  is  0}  a  bright 
Vermilion  Colour;  the  Flefh  is  white,  and  very  red  at 
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the  Stone;  it  has  a  rich  mulky  Flavour,  and  parts  from 
the  Stone.  T'his  Peach  is  well  efteemed,,  it  ripens  to¬ 
ward  the  End  of  July. 

3.  The  early  or  fmall  Mignon  (called  by  the  French , 
La  Double  de  Troyes,  or  Mignonette:)  This  I  ree  has  fmall 
contrasted  Flowers,  the  Fruit  is  of  a  middling  Size,  and 
round  ;  it  is  very  red  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun  ;  the 
Flefh  is  white,  and  feparates  from  the  Stone,  where  it  is 
red  ;  the  Juice  is  vinous  and  rich.  It  is  ripe  the  End  of 
July,  or  Beginning  of  Augujl. 

4.  The  yellow  Alberge :  This  Tree  has  fmooth  Leaves ; 
the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted ;  the  Fruit  is  of  a 
middling  Size,  fomewhat  long  ;  the  Flefh  is  yellow  and 
dry;  it  is  feldom  well  flavoured,  but  fhould  be  per- 
feStly  ripe  before  it  is  gathered,  otherwife  it  is  good  for 
little.  It  is  rips  early  in  Augujl. 

5.  The  white  Magdalen:  This  Tree  has  favved 
Leaves;  the  Flowers  are  large  and  open;  the  Wood  is 
generally  black  at  the  Pith  ;  the  Fruit  is  round,  of  a 
middling  Size ;  the  Flefh  is  white  to  the  Stone,  from 
which  it  feparates  :  the  Juice  is  feldom  high  flavoured  ; 
the  Stone  is  very  fmall.  This  ripens  early  in  Augujl. 

6.  The  early  Purple  (or,  La  Pourpree  bdtive  :J  This 
Tree  has  fmooth  Leaves;  the  Flowers  are  large  and 
open  j'the  Fruit  is  large,  round,  and  of  a  fine  red  Co¬ 
lour;  the-Flefh  is  white,  but  very  red  at  the  Stone;  is 
very  full  of  Juice,  which  has  a  rich  vinous  Flavour,  and 
is  by  all  good  Judges  efteemed  an  excellent  Peach.  This 
is  ripe  before  the  Middle  of  Augujl. 

7.  .The  large  or  French  Mignon  :  The  Leaves  of  this 
Tree  are  fmooth  ;  the  Flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the 
Fruit  is  a  little  oblong,  and  generally  fwelling  on  one 
Side  ;  it  is  of  a  fine  Colour  ;  the  Juice  is  very  fugary, 
and  of  a  high  Flavour;  the  Flefh  is  white,  but  very 
red  at  the  Stone,  which  is  fmall.  This  is  ripe  in  the 
Middle  of  Augujl ,  and  is  jufHy  efleemed  one  of  the  bed 
Peaches ;  this  feparates  from  the  Stone.  This  Sort  of 
Peach  is  tender,  and  will  not  thrive  on  a  common  Stock, 
fo  is  generally  budded  upon  fotr.e  vigorous  fhooting 
Peach,  or  an  Apricot,  by  the  Nurfery  Men,  which  en¬ 
hances  the  Price  of  the  Trees.  But  the  bed  Method 
is  to  bud  this  Peach  into  fome  old  heaithy  Apricot, 
which  is  planted  to  a  South  or  South-ead  AfpeSt,  and 
to  cut  away  the  Apricot  when  the  Buds  have  taken,  and 
made  Shoots:  Upon  fome  Trees  which  I  have  feen, 
thus  managed,  there  has  been  a  much  greater  Quantity 
of  fairer,  and  better  flavoured  Fruit,  than  I  have  ever 
obferved  in  any  other  Management,  and  the  Trees  have 
been  much  more  healthy. 

8.  The  Chevreufe,  or  Belle  Chevreufe :  This  Tree. has 
fmooth  Leaves;  the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  contrasted  ; 
the  Fruit  is  of  a  middling  Size,  a  little  oblong,  of  a 
fine  red  Colour ;  the  Flelh  is  white,  but  very  red  at  the 
Stone,  from  which  it  feparates;  it  is  very  full  of  a  rich 
fiigary  Juice,  and  ripens  toward  the  End  of  Augujl. 
This  is  a  very  good  Bearer,  and  may  be  ranged  with  the 
good  Peaches. 

9.  The  red  Magdalen  (called  by  the  French  about 
Paris ,  Madaleine  de  Courfon  :)  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree 
are  deeply  fawed  ;  the  Flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the 
Fruit  is  large  and  round,  of  a  fine  red  Colour;  the 
Flelh  is  white,  but  very  red  at  the  Stone,  from  which  it 
feparates;  the  Juice  is  very  fugary,  and  of  an  exquifue 
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Flavour.  The  Fruit  is  ripe  the  End  of  Augujl ;  it  is  one 
of  the  heft  Sort  of  Peaches. 

10.  ’The  early  Newington  (or  Smith's  Neiuington :) 
This  is  very  like,  if  not  the  fame,  with  what  the  French 
call  Le  Paine  blanc.  This  Tree  has  fawed  l, eaves ;  the 
Flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  Fruit  is  of  a  middling 
Size,  is  of  a  fine  red  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun;  the 
Flefh  is  firm  and  white,  but  very  red  at  the  Stoyie,  to 
which  it  clofely  adheres.  It  hath  a  fugary  Juice,  and 
is  ripe  the  End  of  Augujl. 

11.  The  Montauban  :  This  Tree  has  fawed  Leaves; 
the  Flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  Fruit  is  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  Size,  of  a  deep  red,  inclining  to  purple  next  the 
Sun,  but  of  a  pale  Colour  toward  the  Wall  ;  the  Flelh 
is  melting  and  white  to  the  Stone,  from  wh:ch  it  fepa¬ 
rates,  the  Juice  is  rich,  and  the  Tree  is  a  good  Bearer. 
It  ripens  the  Middle  of  Augujl,  and  is  well  efleemed. 

1  2.  The  Malta  (which  is  very  like,  il  not  the  fame, 
with  the  Italian  Peach:)  This  Tree  has  fawed  Leaves; 
the  Flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  Fruit  is  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  Size,  of  a  fine  red  next  the  Sun  ;  the  Flelh  is 
white  and  melting,  but  red  at  the  Stone,  from  which  it 
feparates ;  the  Stone  is  fiat  and  pointed;  the  Tree  is  a 
good  Bearer.  This  ripens  the  End  of  Augujl. 

13.  The  Nohlefl :  This  Tree  has  fawed  Leaves;  the 
Flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  Fruit  is  lafge,  of  a  bright 
red  next  the  Sun  ;  the  Flefh  is  white  and  melting,  and 
feparates  from  the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a  faint  red  Co¬ 
lour  ;  the  Juice  is  very  rich  in  a  good  Seafon.  It  ripens 
the  End  of  Augujl. 

14.  The  Chancellor  :  the  Leaves  of  this  Tice  are 
fmooth  ;  the  Flowers  fmall  and  contraifled  ;  the  Fruit  is 
fhaped  fomewhat  like  the  Belle  Chevreufe,  but  rounder; 
the  Flefh  is  white  and  melting,  and  feparates  from  the 
Stone,  where  it  is  of  a  fine  red  Colour;  the  Skin  is  very 
thin,  and  the  Juice  very  rich.  It  ripens  about  the  End 
of  Augujl,  and  is  efleemed  one  of  the  befl  Sort  of 
Peaches.  This  Tree  is  verj  tender,  and  will  not  fuy- 
ceed  on  common  Stocks,  fo  is  budded  twice  as  the 
Mignon  ;  and  if  budded  on  Apricots,  as  was  direSted 
for  that  Sort,  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  any  other 
Method. 

1 5.  The  Bellegarde  (or  as  the  French  call  it,  the  Gal* 
lande:)  This  Tree  has  fmooth  Leaves;  the  Flowers  are 
fmall  and  contrasted;  the  Fruit  is  very  large  and  round, 
of  a  deep  purple  Colour  on  the  Side  to  the  Sun  ;  the 
Flelh  is  white,  melting,  and  feparates  from  the  Stone, 
where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  Colour ;  the  Juice  is  very  rich. 
This  ripens  the  Beginning  of  September,  and  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  Peach,  but  at  prefent  not  common. 

1 6.  The  Li  fie  (or  as  the  French  call  it  La  petite  Vio- 
lette  hdtive:)  This  Tree  has  fmooth  Leaves;  the 
Flowers  are  fmall  and  contrasted  ;  the  Fruit  is  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  Size,  of  a  fine  Violet  Colour  toward  the  Sun; 
the  Flelh  is  of  a  pale  yellow  and  melting,  but  adheres 
to  the  Stone,  where  it  is  very  red;  the  Juice  is  very 
vinous.  This  ripens  the  Beginning  of  September. 

17.  The  Bourdine  :  This  Tree  has  fmooth  Leaves  ; 
the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  contrasted  ;  the  Fruit  is  large, 
round,  and  of  a  fine  red  Colour  next  the  Sun  ;  the  Flelh 
is  while,  melting,  and  feparates  from  the  Stone,  where 
it  is  of  a  fine  red  Colour;  the  Juice  is  vinous  and  rich  ; 
this  ripens  the  Beginning  of  September ,  and  is  greatly 
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efteemed  by  the  Curious.  The  Tree  bears  plentifully, 
and  will  produce  Fruit  in  Standards  very  well. 

1 8.  The  Roffana  :  This  Tree  has  fmooth  Leaves  ; 
the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted  ;  the  Fruit  is  large, 
a  little  more  long  than  the  Alberge  ;  the  Flefh  is  yel¬ 
low,  and  feparates  from  the  Stone,  where  it  is  red  ;  the 
Juice  is  rich  and  vinous.  This  ripens  the  Beginning  of 
September ,  and  is  efteemed  a  good  Peach.  This  is  the 
fame  with  what  fome  call  the  purple,  and  others  the 
red  Alberge,  it  being  of  a  fine  purple  Colour  on  the 
Side  next  the  Sun. 

1 9.  The  Admirable ;  This  Tree  hath  fmooth  Leaves  ; 
the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted;  the  Fruit  is  large, 
round,  and  red  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun  ;  the  Flefh  is 
white,  melting,  and  feparates  from  the  Stone,  where  it 
is  of  a  deep  red  Colour  ;  the  Juice  is  fugary  and  rich. 
This  ripens  the  Beginning  of  September.  This  is  by  fome 
called  the  early  Admirable,  but  is  certainly  what  the 
French  call  L’ Admirable,  and  they  have  no  other  of 
this  Name  which  ripens  later. 

20.  The  old  Newington:  This  Tree  has  fawed 
Leaves  ;  the  Flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  Fruit 
is  fair  and  large,  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour  next  the 
Sun  ;  the  Fleih  is  white,  melting  and  clofely  adheres 
to  the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  Colour  ;  the 
Juice  is  very  rich  and  vinous.  This  is  efleemed  one  of 
the  beft  Sort  of  Pavies.  It  ripens  about  the  Middle  of 
September. 

21.  The  Rambouillet(c ommonly  called  the  Rumbullion ) : 
This  Tree  hath  fmooth  Leaves  ;  the  Flowers  are  large 
and  open  ;  the  Fruit  is  of  a  middling  Size,  rather 
round  than  long,  deeply  divided  by  a  Sulcus  or  Furrow 
in  the  Middle  ;  it  is  of  a  fine  red  Colour  next  the  Sun, 
but  of  a  light  yellow  next  the  Wall  ;  the  Flefh  is 
melting,  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  feparates  from 
the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  Colour  ;  the  Juice 
is  rich,  and  of  a  vinous  Flavour.  This  ripens  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  September ,  and  is  a  good  Bearer. 

22.  The  Beilis  (which  I  believe  to  be  what  the  French 
cail  La  Belle  de  Vitry ) ;  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are 
fawed  ;  the  Flow  ers  are  fmall  and  contracted  ;  the  Fruit 
is  of  a  middle  Size,  round,  and  of  a  pale  red  next  the 
Sun;  the  Flefh  is  white,  and  adheres  to  the  Stone, 
where  it  is  red  ;  the  Juice  is  vinous  and  rich.  This  ri¬ 
pens  in  the  Middle  of  September. 

23.  The  Portugal :  This  Tree  has  fmooth  Leaves; 
the  Flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  Fruit  is  large, 
and  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour  towards  the  Sun  ;  the 
Skin  is  generally  fpotted  ;  the  Flefh  is  firm,  white,  and 
clofely  adheres  to  the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a  faint  red 
Colour  ;  the  Stone  is  fmall,  but  full  of  deep  Furrows; 
the  Juice  is  rich  and  vinous.  This  ripens  the  Middle 
of  September. 

24.  La  Teton  de  Venus  (or  Venus’s  Bread),  fo  called 
from  its  having  a  rifing  like  a  Dug,  or  Bubby  :  This 
Tree  has  fmooth  Leaves  ;  the  Flowers  aie  fmall  and 
contracted  ;  the  Fruit  is  of  a  middling  Size  refembling 
the  Admirable,  of  a  pale  red  Colour  next  the  Sun  ; 
the  Flefh  is  melting,  white,  and  feparates  from  the 
Stone,  where  it  is  red  ;  the  Juice  is  fugary  and  rich. 
This  ripens  late  in  September. 

25.  La  Pourpree  (or  as  the  French  call  it  Pourpree 
tardive ,  i.  e.  the  late  Purple)  ;  this  Tree  has  very  large 
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Leaves,  which  are  fawed  ;  the  Shoots  are  very  ftrong ; 
the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted  ;  the  Fruit  is 
large,  round,  and  of  a  fine  purple  Colour;  the  Flefh 
is  white,  melting,  and  feparates  from  the  Stone,  where 
it  is  red  ;  the  Juice  is  fugary  and  rich.  This  ripens 
late,  in  September. 

26.  The  Nivette  :  This  Tree  has  fawed  Leaves  ; 
the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted  ;  the  Fruit  is 
large,  fomewhat  longer  than  round,  of  a  bright  red 
Colour  next  the  Sun,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  on  the  other 
Side  ;  the  Flefh  is  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  Juice  and 
is  very  red  at  the  Stone,  from  which  it  feparates.  This 
is  efleemed  one  of  the  beft  Peaches  ;  it  ripens  in  the 
Middle  of  September. 

27.  The  Royal  (La  Roy  ale)  :  This  Tree  hath  fmooth 
Leaves  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted  ;  the 
Fruit  is  large  round,  and  of  a  deep  red  on  the  f  ide  next 
the  Sun,  and  of  a  paler  Colour  Qn  the  other  Side ;  the 
Flefh  is  white,  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  Juice  ;  it 
parts  from  the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  Colour. 
This  ripens  the  Middle  of  September ,  and,  when  the 
Autumn  is  good,  is  an  excellent  Peach. 

28.  The  Per fique  :  This  Tree  has  fawed  Leaves  ;  the 
Flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted  ;  the  Fruit  is  large, 
oblong,  and  of  a  fine  red  Colour  next  the  Sun  ;  the 
Flefh  is  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  Juice  ;  it  feparates 
from  the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  Colour.  The 
Stalk  has  a  fmall  Knot  upon  it  ;  this  makes  a  fine  Tree, 
and  is  a  good  Bearer  ;  it  ripens  the  End  of  September . 
Many  Gardeners  call  this  the  Nivette. 

29.  The  monflrous  Pavy  of  Pomponne  (called  by  the 
French  La  Pavie  rouge  de J*omponne)  ;  the  L,eaves  of  this 
Tree  are  fmooth  ;  the  Flowers  are  large  and  open  ; 
the  Fruit  is  very  large  and  round;  many  Times  four¬ 
teen  Inches  in  Circumference  ;  the  Flefh  is  white,  melt¬ 
ing,  and  clofely  adheres  to  the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a 
deep  red  Colour  ;  the  Outfide  is  a  beautiful  red  next  the 
Sun,  and  of  a  pale  blefh  Colour  on  the  other  Side. 
This  ripens  the  End  of  Oftober,  and,  when  the  Autumn 
is  warm,  is  an  excellent  Peach. 

30.  The  Catharine:  This  Tree  hath  fmooth  Leaves; 
the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted ;  the  Fruit  is 
large,  round,  and  of  a  dark  red  Colour  next  the 
Sun  ;  the  Flefh  is  white,  melting  and  full  of  a  rich 
Juice.  It  clofely  adheres  to  the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a 
deep  red  Colour  ;  it  ripens  the  Beginning  of  O  Bober  % 
and  in  very  good  Seafons  is  an  excellent  Peach,  but 
being  fo  very  late  ripe,  there  are  not  many  Situations 
where  it  ripens  well. 

31.  The  Bloody  Peach  (called  by  the  French  Let 
Sanguinolle )  :  This  Peach  is  of  a  middling  Size,  of  a 
deep  red  next  the  Sun  ;  the  Flefh  is  of  a  deep  red 
quite  to  the  Stone,  and  from  thence  is,  by  fome  Gar¬ 
deners  called  the  Mulberry  Peach.  This  Fruit  rarely 
ripens  in  England,  fo  is  not  often  planted,  but  it  bakes 
and  preferves  excellently;  for  which,  as  alfo  the  Curio- 
fity,  one  or  two  Trees  may  be  planted,  where  there  is 
Extent  of  Walling. 

There  are  fome  other  Sorts  of  Peaches  which  are 
kept  in  fome  of  the  Nurferies,  but  thofe  which  are  here 
enumerated,  are  the  Sorts  moft  worth  planting,  and  in 
the  Lift  the  choiceft  only  fhould  be  planted ;  but  I 
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fhall  juft  mention  the  Names  of  thofe  Sorts  omitted,  for 
the  Satisfa&ion  of  the  Curious. 

The  Sivi  ;  the  Bourdeaux  ;  the  Swalcb  or  Du'ch  ; 
the  CarliJJe  ;  the  Eton ;  the  Peche  de  Pau  -,  yellow  Ad¬ 
mirable;  the  double  Flower.  This  laft  Sort  is  generally 
planted  more  for  the  Beauty  of  the  Flowers,  than  for 
the  Goodnefs  of  the  Fruit  ;  of  which  fome  Years  the 
Standard  Trees  produce  great  Plenty  ;  but  they  are  late 
ripe,  and  have  a  cold,  watery  infipid  Juice.  The  Dwarf 
Peach  is  alfo  preferved  as  a  Curiofity.  This  is  a  very 
tender  Tree,  making  very  weak  Shoots,  which  are  very 
full  of  Flower  Buds.  The  Fruit  is  not  fo  large  as  a 
Nutmeg,  and  not  good,  nor  will  the  Tree  lafF  any  lime, 
fo  it  is  not  worth  cultivating. 

And  indeed  from  thefe  31  Sorts  above-named  there 
are  not  above  ten  which  I  would  advife  to  be  planted  ; 
becaufe,  when  a  Perfon  can  be  furnifhed  with  thofe  which 
are  good,  or  has  the  b^ft  of  the  Seafon,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  plant  any  which  are  middling  or  indifferent,  for 
Variety  ;  therefore  the  Sorts,  which  I  fhould  prefer,  are 
thefe  after- mentioned. 

The  early  Purple;  the  Gro/fe  Mignon  ;  Belle  Chevreufe ; 
red  Magdalen  ;  Chancellor  ;  Bellegarde  ;  Sourdine  ;  Rof- 
fanna  ;  Rambouillet,  and  Nivette.  Thefe  are  the  Sorts 
'heft  worth  planting;  and,  as  they  fucceed each  other,  they 
will  furnifh  the  Table  through  the  Seafon  of  Peaches  ; 
where  there  is  Room,  and  the  Situation  very  warm,  one 
or  two  Trees  of  the  Catharine  Peach  fhould  have  Place  ; 
for  in  very  warm  Seaf  >ns  it  is  an  excellent  Fruit. 

The  French  diftinguifh  thofe  we  call  Peaches  into  two 
Sorts,  viz  Pavies  and  Peaches  ;  thofe  are  called  Peaches 
which  quit  the  Stone,  and  thofe, ^  whofe  Flefh  clofely  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  Stone,  are  called  Pavies.  Thefe  are 
much  more  eftemed  in  France  than  the  Peaches,  though 
in  England  the  latter  are  preferred  by  many  Perfons 

The  French  alfo  diftinguifh  them  into  male  and  fe¬ 
male  ;  the  Pavies  they  make  to  be  the  male,  and  the 
Peaches  the  ferrpile  ;  but  this  Divifion  is  without  Foun¬ 
dation,  fince  the  Kernels  of  both  Sorts  will  produce 
Trees  equally,  /or  the  Flowers  of  Peach  Trees  are  gene¬ 
rally  hermaphrodite,  and  have  all  the  Parts  of  Generati¬ 
on  in  them,  fo  that  there  is  no  Neceftity  for  fuppofing  any 
of  them  to  be  entirely  male  or  female  :  but  it  is  likely, 
this  Diftin&ion  is  of  long  (landing,  before  Perfons  had 
a  perfect  Notion  of  male  and  female  Plants,  or  at  leaft 
they  did  not  know  how  to  diftinguifh  them  afunder. 

The* Ne£larines  in  another  Place  are  by  the  French 
called  Erugnons ,  which  differ  from  the  other  two  Sorts, 
in  having  a  firm  hard  Flefh,  and  the  Skin  quite  fmooth, 
without  any  Down  upon  them.  The  Sorts  of  thefe  I 
have  already  mentioned  under  tlfe  Article  Neflarines,  to 
which  the  Reader  may  readily  turn. 

I  fhall  now  fet  down  the  good  Qualities  of  Peaches; 
by  which  any  Perfon  may  Judge  of  their  Worth. 

A  good  Peach  ought  to  have  a  firm  Flefh  ;  the  Skin 
fhould  be  thin,  of  a  deep  or  bright  red  Colour  next  the 
Sun,  and  of  ayellowifh  Caft  next  the  Wall.  The  Flefh 
fhould  be  of  a  yellowifli  Colour,  full  of  Juice,  which 
fhould  be  high-flavoured  ;  the  Stone  fmall,  and  the  Pulp 
or  Flefh  very  thick.  When  a  Peach  hath  all  thefe  Qua¬ 
lities,  it  may  be  efteemed  a  valuable  Fruit. 

All  the  different  Sorts  of  Peaches  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  obtained  from  the  Stones,  which,  being  planted 
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produce  new  Varities,  as  do  the  Seeds  of  all  othcrFruits, 
fo  that  where  Perfons  have  Garden  enough  to  allow 
Room  for  propagating  thefe  Fruits  from  Seeds,  there 
is  no  Doubt  but  many  good  Sorts  may  be  obtained,  which 
will  be  better  adapted  to  our  Climate,  than  fuch  as  are 
brought  from  warmer  Countries ;  though  it  is  true,  that 
there  will  be  many  of  them  good  for  nothing,  as  is  the 
Cafe  of  moft  Fruits  and  Flowers  which  are  produced 
from  Seeds,  amongft  which  there  may  be  fome  valuable 
Kinds,  fuperior  to  thofe,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were 
taken  ;  yet  there  is  always  a  great  Number  which  are 
little  worth  ;  but  if  we  can  obtain  only  2  or  3  valuable 
Sorts,  it  is  fufficient  to  make  amends  for  the  T rouble 
of  raifing  them  ;  Where  Perfons  are  fo  curious  as  to 
plant  the  Stones  of  thefe  Fruits,  great  regard  fhould  be 
had  to  the  Sorts,  and  if  the  Fruits  were  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  Trees  until  they  dropped  off,  the  Kernels 
would  be  fitter  for  planting,  and  more  likely  to  grow 
The  beft  Sorts  for  fowing  are  thofe  whofe  Flefh  is  firm, 
and  cleaves  to  the  Stone ;  from  amongft  thefe  you  fhould 
cboofe  fuch  as  ripen  pretty  early,  and  have  a  rich  vi¬ 
nous  Juice  ;  from  which  Sorts  fome  good  Fruit  may 
be  expelled. 

Thefe  Stones  fhould  be  planted  in  Autumn,  on  a 
Bed  of  light  dry  Earth,  about  3  Inches  deep,  and  4 
Inches  afunder,  and  in  Winter  the  Beds  fhould  be  co¬ 
vered,  to  proteft  them  from  Froft,  which  if  permitted 
to  enter  deep  into  the  Ground,  willdeftroy  them.  In  Spring 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared 
from  the  Weeds,  which  fhould  alfo  be  obferved  through¬ 
out  the  Summer  ;  and  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove  very 
dry,  if  you  refrefh  them  now  and  then  with  a  little 
Water,  it  will  greatly  promote  their  Growth.  In  this 
Bed  they  fhould  remain  until  the  following  Spring,  when 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  fo  as  not  to  break  their 
tender  Roots  and  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery,  in  Rows 
3  Feet  afunder,  and  one  Foot  diftant  Plant  from  Plant 
in  the  Rows,  obferving  to  lay  a  little  Mulch  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots,  to  prevent 
its  drying  loo  faft  ;  and  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove  ve¬ 
ry  dry,  you  fhould  give  them  a  little  Water  once  a 
Week,  until  they  have  taken  Root;  after  which,  they 
fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  the 
Ground  between  the  Rows  carefully  dug  every  Spring 
to  loofen  it,  that  the  tender  Fibres  may  ftrike  out  on  eve¬ 
ry  Side. 

In  this  Nurfery  they  may  continue  one  or  two  Years 
according  to  the  Progrefs  they  make  ;  after  which  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain,  to  pro¬ 
duce  Fruit. 

In  removing  thefe  Trees,  you  fhould obferve  to  prune 
their  downright  Roots  (if  they  have  any)  pretty  fhort, 
and  to  cut  off  all  bruifed  Parts  of  the  Roots,  as  alfo 
all  the  fmall  Fibres,  which  generally  dry,  and,  when 
left  upon  the  Roots  after  planting  again,  grow  mouldy, 
and  decay,  fo  that  they  are  -injurious  to  the  new 
Fibres  which  are  fhot  out  from  the  Roots,  and  very 
often  prevent  the  Growth  of  the  Trees  ;  but  you  fhould 
by  no  means  prune  their  Heads,  for  the  Plants,  which 
are  produced  from  Stones,  are  generally  of  a  more  fpon- 
gy  Texture,  and  fomore  liable  to  decay  when  cut,  than 
thofe  which  are  budded  upon  other  Stocks.  Befides,  as 
thefe  Trees  are  defigned  for  Standards  (for  it  is  not  pro-' 
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per  to  plant  them  againft  Walls,  until  you  fee  the  Pro¬ 
duce  of  the  Fruit,  to  fhew  which  of  them  deferves  to  be 
cultivated,)  they  will  never  require  any  other  pruning, 
but  only  to  cut  out  decayed  Branches,  or  fuch  as  fhoot 
out  very  irregular  from  the  Sides,  for  more  than  this  is 
generally  very  injurious  to  them, 

In  planting  thefe  Trees,  it  will  be  the  better  Way 
to  difpofe  them  fingly  in  the  Quarters  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  where  they  will  thrive,  and  produce  Fruit  much 
better  than  if  they  are  planted  pretty  near  each  other 
in  Rows  ;  and,  as  they  are  thus  Iingly  difpofed,  they 
will  not  do  much  injury  to  the  Crops  which  grow 
under  them. 

When  they  have  produced  Fruit,  you  will  foon  be  a 
Judge  of  their  Goodnefs,  therefore  fuch  of  them  as 
you  diflike,  may  be  deftroyed,  but  thofe  which  are 
good,  may  be  propagated  by  inoculating  them  upon  otl  er 
Stocks,  which  is  the  common  Method  now  prachfed  to 
propagate  thefe  Fruits  ;  therefore  I  fh a  1 1  now  proceed 
to  treat  of  that  more  particularly  ;  in  doing  of  which, 

I  fhall  fet  down  the  Method  now  commonly  pradtifed 
by  the  Nurfery  Gardeners,  and  then  propofe  fome  few 
Things  of  my  own  as  an  Improvement  thereon,  for 
fuch  Perfons  who  are  very  curious  to  have  good  Fruit. 
But,  firfl:, 

You  fhould  be  provided  with  Stocks  of  the  Mufcle 
and  white  Pear  Plums,  which  are  generally  efteemed 
the  two  belt  Sorts  of  Plums  for  Stocks  to  inoculate 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  upon  ;  as  alfo  fome  Almond  and 
Apricot  Stocks,  for  fome  tender  Sorts  of  Peaches,  which 
will  not  grow  upon  Plum  Stocks.  Thefe  fhould  be 
all  produced  from  the  Stone  (as  hath  been  already  direct¬ 
ed  in  the  Article  Nurf-ry,)  and  not  from  Suckers,  for  the 
Reafons  there  laid  down.  Thefe  Stocks  fhould  be 
tranlplanted,  when  they  have  had  one  Year’s  Growth 
in  the  Seed  Bed,  for  the  younger  they  are  tranfplanted, 
the  better  they  will  fucceed,  and  hereby  will  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  fending  Tap  Roots  deep  in  the  Ground, 
for  by  fhortning  thofe  Roots,  which  feem  fo  difpofed, 
it  will  caufe  them  to  put  out  horizontal  Roots.  Thefe 
Stocks  fhould  be  planted  at  the  Diftance  above-mention¬ 
ed,  viz.  the  Rows  three  Feet  afunder,  and  one  Foot 
apart  in  the  Rows.  This  is  wider  than  moil:  NurieryMen 
plant  them,  but  I  fhall  give  my  Reafons  here  after  for  this. 

When  thefe  Stocks  have  grown  in  the  Nurfery  two 
Years,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  bud  ;  the  Seafon 
for  which  is  commonly  about  Midfummer,  or  any 
Time  in  July ,  when  the  Rind  will  eafily  feparate  from 
the  Wood  ;  when  you  fhould  make  choice  of  fome 
good  Cuttings  of  the  Sorts  of  Fruit  you  intend  to  propa¬ 
gate,  always  obferving  to  tahe  them  from  healthy 
Trees,  and  fuch  as  generally  produce  a  good  Quantity 
of  well-tafled  Fruit  ;  for  it  is  very  certain,  that  any 
Sort  of  Fruit  may  be  fo  far  degenerated,  where  this 
Care  is  wanting,  as  not  to  be  like  the  fame  Kind. 
Bcfides,  whenever  a  Tree  is  unhealthy,  the  Buds  taken 
from  that  Tree  will  always  retain  the  Diflemper,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  Degree,  according  as  it  hath  imbibed  a 
greater  or  lefs  Quantity  of  the  diflempered  Juice. 
Thus,  for  Inflance,  where  a  Peach  or  Neciarine  Tree 
hath  been  greatly  blighted,  fo  as  that  the  Shoots  have 
grown  bulled,  and  the  Leaves  curled  up  to  a  great 
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Degree,  that  Diflemper  is  feldom  recovered  again  by 
the  greatefl  Art,  or  at  leafl  not  under  feveral  Years 
Management;  for  let  the  Seafons  prove  ever  fo  favour¬ 
able,  yet  thefe  Trees  will  continually  fhew  the  fame  Dif- 
temper,  which  many  Perfons  are  fo  weak  as  to  fuppofe 
a  frefh  Blight  ;  whereas  in  Reality  it  is  no  other  but 
the  Remains  of  the  former  Sicknefs,  which  are  fpread 
and  intermixed  with  all  the  Juices  of  the  Tree,  fo  that 
whatever  Buds  are  taken  from  fuch  Trees,  will  always  re¬ 
tain  a  Part  of  the  Diflemper. 

Upon  the  Care  which  is  taken  in  the  Choice  of  the 
Buds,  the  whole  Succefs  depends  ;  therefore  a  Perfon, 
who  is  curious  to  have  good  Fruit,  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  this  Particular,  for,  in  general,  no  more  is 
regarded  by  thofe  Nurfery  Men  who  are  the  moil  care¬ 
ful  in  propagating  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees, 
than  taking  their  Buds  or  Grafts  from  the  true  Kinds 
of  Fruit  Trees  ;  but  there  is  ilill  more  Care  required 
to  have  found  healthy  Trees,  efpecially  in  this  of  Peach 
and  Ne<51arines  ;  for  if  the  Buds  are  taken  from  young 
Plants  in  the  Nurfery,  which  have  not  produced  Fruit, 
the  Shoots  of  which  are  generally  very  flrong  and 
vigorous,  thefe  Buds  will  have  fo  vicious  a  Habit, 
as  rarely  to  be  corre&ed,  and  brought  into  good  Or¬ 
der  ;  for  they  will  fhoot  more  like  the  Willow  than 
the  Peach,  the  Joints  being  extended  to  a  great  Dif¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  the  Shoots  very  grofs,  and  the 
Wood  pithy;  therefore,  where  the  Pra&ice  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  Buds  from  Nurfery  1'rees  is  long  continued, 
there  can  be  little  Hopes  of  the  Trees  fo  raifed.  I 
would  therefore  recommend  it  to  every  curious  Perfon, 
to  procure  their  Buds  from  fuch  Trees  as  have  been 
long  growing,  whole  Fruit  are  well-flavoured,  and 
the  Trees  perfectly  found  ;  as  alfo  never  to  make  Choice 
of  the  flrongell  or  mod  luxuriant  Shoots  of  thefe  Trees, 
but  fuch  Shoots  as  are  well-conditioned,  and  whofe 
Buds  grow  pretty  clofe  together.  And  although  thefe 
do  not  make  fo  llrong  Shoots  the  following  Year,  as 
thofe  which  are  taken  from  luxuriant  Branches,  yet 
they  will  be  better  difpofed  to  bear  Fruit,  and  will  make 
much  better  Trees. 

The  Cuttings,  with  which  you  are  thus  to  be  provided, 
fhould  always  be  taken  from  the  Trees  either  in  a 
Morning  or  Evening,  or  eife  in  a  cloudy  Day  ;  for  if 
they  are  cut  off  when  the  Sun  is  very  hot,  the  Shoots 
will  perfpire  fo  freely,  as  to  leave  the  Buds  deflitute  of 
Moifture,  which  is  often  the  Caufe  of  there  mifearry- 
ing  ;  and  the  fooner  they  are  ufed,  when  cut  from  the 
Trees,  the  better  they  will  take.  The  Manner  of  this 
Operation  being  fully  explained  under  the  Article  In¬ 
oculation,  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  here.  The  Management 
of  thefe  Trees,  during  their  remaining  in  the  Nurfery, 
is  likewife  fully  fet  down  under  that  Article .  1  fhall 

therefore  proceed  to  give  fome  Dire&ions  for  the  Choice 
of  thefe  Trees,  when  they  are  to  be  procured  from  a 
Nurfery.  The  firfl;  Care  fhould  be  to  find  out  a  Perfon 
of  Character  to  deal  with,  on  whofe  Integrity  you  may 
depend,  for  having  the  Trees  of  thofe  Kinds  which  you 
propofe,  and  either  fee  them  taken  up,  or  let  fome  Per¬ 
fon  you  can  confide  in  do  it  for  you,  becaufe,  as  moil 
of  the  Nurfery  Men  have  Dealings  with  each  other, 
if  the  Perfon  applied  to  has  not  the  Sort  of  Fruit  defir ed  in 
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his  own  Nurfery,  he  procures  them  from  another;  and, 
if  the  Gardener,  from  whom  he  gets  them,  is  not  as  ho¬ 
ned:  and  careful  as  himfelf,  it  is  a  great  Chance  if  the 
Trees  prove  to  he  of  the  right  Kinds. 

The  Trees  fhould  be  chofen  in  Autumn  before  others 
have  drawn  out  the  bed:  ;  for  thofe,  who  go  firlf  to  the 
Nurferies,  it  they  have  Skill,  will  always  draw  the  fined: 
Plants.  In  the  Choice  of  the  Trees,  you  fhould  obferve 
the  Stocks  upon  which  they  have  been  budded,  that  they 
are  of  the  right  Sort,  whether  Plum  or  Apricot ;  that 
they  are  found  and  young  ;  not  fuch  as  had  been  budded 
the  preceding  Year  and  failed,  nor  thofe  which  have 
been  cut  down.  If  the  Size  of  the  Stock  is  near  that  of 
a  Man’s  Finger,  it  will  be  better  than  if  they  are  larger  ; 
thefe  fhould  be  clear  of  Mofs  or  Canker.  The  Buds 
fhould  be  of  one  Year’s  Growth  only,  and  not  fuch  as 
have  been  cut  down  in  the  Spring,  and  made  a  fecond 
Shoot,  nor  fhould  thofe  Trees  be  chofen,  whofe  Shoots 
are  very  Arong  and  luxuriant,  but  fuch  as  have  clean 
Shoots  of  a  moderate  Size,  whofe  Joints  are  not  too  far 
afunder,  and  thofe  Trees  which  fland  in  the  outfide 
Rows,  or  near  the  Ends  of  the  Rows,  where  they  have 
mod  Air,  are  generally  fuch  ;  for,  where  they  Hand 
clofe  in  the  Nurfery,  their  Shoots  are  drawn  up  in  Length ; 
their  Joints  are  much  farther  afunder,  and  their  Buds  or 
Eyes  are  flat;  for  which  Reafon  I  have  before  advifed 
planting  the  Stocks  at  a  greater  Diftance  than  the  Nurfery 
Men  generally  allow  them  ;  and,  if  a  careful  difcreet' 
Nurfery  Man  would  be  at  the  Trouble  and  Expence  of 
railing  his  Peach  Trees,  according  to  this  Method,  he 
would  better  deferve  three  Shillings  per  Tree,  than  one, 
in  the  Manner  they  are  ufually  railed  ;  for,  every  Perfon 
who  is  at  the  Expence  of  building  Walls  for  Fruit,  fhould 
not  think  of  laving  a  few  Shillings  in  the  Purchafe  of 
their  Trees;  becaufe,  if  they  are  bad,  or '"hot  of  the 
right  Kinds,  there  is  a  great  Lofs  of  Time  and  Expence 
to  no  Purpofe,  and  the  Difappointment  will  be  fo  great, 
after  waiting  3  or  4  Years,  as  to  difcourage  many  from 
making  farther  Trials,  thinking  themfelves  liable  to  the 
fame  ill  Succefs. 

When  the  Trees  are  chofen  in  the  Nurfery,  the 
next  Care  mull:  be  to  have  them  carefully  taken  up  out 
of  the  Ground,  fo  as  not  to  break  or  tear  their  Roots, 
nor  injure  their  Bark  ;  for,  as  thefe  Trees  are  very  apt 
to  gum  in  thofe  Places  where  they  are  wounded,  there 
cannot  be  too  much  Care  taken'  of  this.  If  the  Trees 
are  to  be  tranfported  to  a  diftant  Place,  their  Roots 
fhould  be  clofely  wrapped  either  with  Haybands,  Straw, 
or  Peafe  Haulm,  and  Mats  fewed  over  thefe,  to  prevent 
the  Air  from  crying  their  Roots  and  Branches.  If 
the  Leaves  of  the  Trees  are  not  fallen  when  they  are 
taken  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  Gripped  off,  before 
the  T reesare  packed  up  ;  for  when  there  are  many  of 
thele  left,  they  are  very  apt  to  heat,  if  they  are  long 
in  their  I’affage,  and  often  occafion  a  Mouldinefs  very 
hurtful  to  the  Branches. 

We  come  next  to  preparing  the  Ground  to  receive 
the  Trees.  The  beft  Earth  for  Peach  Trees  is  fuch  as 
is  taken  from  a  Pafture  Ground,  that  is  neither  too  ftiff 
and  moift,  nor  over  dry,  but  of  a  middling  Nature  ; 
fuch  as  is  termed  Hazel  Loam.  This  fhould  be  dug 
from  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  ten  Inches  deep, 
taking  the  Turf  with  it,  and  Ihould  be  laid  in  Heaps 
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eight  or  ten  Months  at  leafl  ;  but  that  which  is  prepared 
one  Year  ox  more  is  fli.ll  better  before  it  be  ufetf,  that  it 
may  h^:e  the  Winter’s  Froft,  and  Summer’s  Heat  to 
mellow  it,  during  which  Time  it  fhould  be  often  turned, 
to  rot  the  Turf,  and  break  the  Clods,  whereby  it  will 
be  rendered  very  light,  and  eafy  to  work,  and  about  the 
Begining  of  September  you  fhould  carry  it  into  the  Gar¬ 
den,  and  make  the  Borders,  which  pa u ft  be  raifed  in 
Height,  proportionable  to  the  Moifture,  of  the  Garden  ; 
but  if  the  Ground  be  very  wet,  it  will  be.  advifable  to  lay 
lome  Rubbifh  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Border,  to  drain  off 
the  Moifture,  and  to  prevent  the  Roots  of  the  'Frees  from 
running  downward ;  and  in  this  Cafe  it  will  be  proper  to 
make  fome  Lender-Drains  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Border, 
to  convey  off  the  fuperfluous  Moifture,  which,  if  de¬ 
tained  about  the  Roots,  of  the  Trees,  will  greatly  preju¬ 
dice  them  ;  then  raife  the  Border  of  Earth  at  leaft  a  Foot, 
or  in  very  wet  Land  two  Feet,  above  the  Level  of  the 
Ground,  fo  that  the  Roots  of  the  Trees  may  always 
remain  dry ;  but  if  the  Ground  be  pretty  dry,  the  Bor¬ 
ders  fhould  not  be  raifed  above  fix  or  eight  Inches  higher 
than  the  Surface,  which  will  be  fufficient  to  allow  for 
their  finking. 

As  to  the  Breadth  of  thefe  Borders,  that  cannot  be 
too  great  ;  but  they  fhould  never  be  lefs  than  6  or 
8  Feet  broad,  where  Fruit  Trees  are  planted,  for  when 
the  Borders  are  made  very  narrow,  the  Roots  of  the 
Trees  will  be  fo  confined  in  4  or  5  Years  Time,  that 
they  will  feldom  thrive  well  after.  The  Deptlxof  thefe 
Borders  fhould  not  be  greater  than  two  Feet  and  a 
Half ;  for  where  they  are  prepared  to  a  great  Depth,  ir 
only  intices  the  Roots  of  the  Trees  downward,  which 
may  be  the  Caufe  of  their  future  Barrennefs,  for  their 
Roots,  being  got  down  below  the  Influences  of  the  Sun  and 
Showers,  imbibe  a  great  Quantity  of  crude  Juices,  which, 
only  add  to  the  luxuriant  Growth  of  the  Trees,  and  deftroy 
the’|r  Fruitfulnefs;  befides,  whatever  Fruit  are  produced 
from  fuch  Trees,  are  not  near  fo  well-tafted,  as  are  thofe 
which  grow  upon  thofe  Trees,  whofe  Roots  lie  near  the 
Surface,  and  enjoy  the  kindly  Benefit  of  the  Sun’s  Heat  to 
corredf  and  digeft  whatever  Crudities  there  may  be  in  the 
Earth. 

Where  the  natural  Soil  of  the  Garden  is  fhalloiv,  and 
either  Chalk,  Clay,  or  Gravel  lies  near  the  Surface,  thefe 
fhould  not  be  dug  out  to  make  Pits  to  receive  the  Earth 
for  the  Border,  as  is  by  fome  praCtifed,  for  this  will  be  no 
better  than  planting  the  Trees  in  Tubs  or  Cafes,  for  their 
Roots  will  be  confined  to  thele  Pits;  fo  that  when  they  are 
extended  to  the  Sides,  and  can  get  no  farther,  the  Trees 
will  blight  and  decay,  and  if  it  is  Clay  on  the  Sides,  the 
Wet  will  be  detained  as  in  aBafon,  and  the  Earth  of  the 
Border  will  be  like  Mud  in  very  wet  Seafons,  fo  unfit  for 
the  Roots  of  thefe  Trees.  Therefore,  whenever  it  fo  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  Ground  is  of  either  of  the  Sorts  before-men¬ 
tioned,  it  will  be  the  beft  Way  to  raife  the  Borders  of  a 
proper  Thicknefs  of  good  Earth  over  thefe,,  rather  than 
to  fink  down  into  them;  for  when  the  Roots  of  the  Trees 
lie  near  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  they  will  extend  to 
a  great  Diftance  in  Search  of  Nourifhment,  but  if  they 
get  below  the  Staple  of  the  Land,  they  can  find  nothing 
but  four  crude  Pafture  very  unfit  for  Vegetation. 

Your  Borders  being  thus  prepared  fhould  lie  about 
three  Weeks  or  a  Month  to  lettle,  by  which  Time  the 
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Seafon  for  planting  will  be  come,  which  fhould  be  per¬ 
formed  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  the 
Trees  may  put  out  new  Roots,  before  the  Froft  comes 
on  to  prevent  them-  Your  Ground  being  ready,  and 
the  Trees  brought  carefully  to  the  Place,  the  next  Work 
is  to  prepare  them  for  planting,  which  is  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  following  Manner  :  You  muff  fhorten  all  the 
Roots,  and  cut  of  fmooth  any  broken  or  bruifcd  Roots, 
as  alfo  all  the  fmall  Fibres  fhould  be  taken  off,  for  the 
Keafons  before  given,  and  where  any  of  the  Roots  crofs 
each  other,  the  word  of  them  mud  be  cut  out,  that 
they  may  not  injure  the  other- 

And  having  thus  prepared  your  Trees,  you  fhould 
meafure  out  their  Diftance,  which  ought  never  to  be  lefs 
than  12  Feet  ;  but  where  the  Ground  is  very  good,  they 
fhould  be  planted  14  Feet  afunder.  This,  I  doubt  not, 
will  be  thought  too  great  a  Diftance  by  many  Perfons, 
efpecially  fince  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  PraCfice  at 
this  Time  ;  but  I  am  fatisfied,  whoever  fhall  try  the  Ex¬ 
periment,  will  find  it  no  more  than  is  fufficient  tor  thefe 
'T'rees,  where  they  are  rightly  managed;  for  if  they 
take  kindly  to  the  Soil,  their  Branches  may  be  fo  trained, 
as  to  furnifh  all  the  lower  Part  of  the  Wall  in  a  few 
Years,  which  is  what  fhould  be  principally  regarded 
and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  PraCtice,  run  up  the  Shoots 
in  Height,  and  leave  all  the  lower  Part  of  the  Tree  de- 
ftitute  of  bearing  Wood,  fo  that  in  a  few  Years  there 
will  not  be  any  Fruit  but  upon  the  upper  Part  of  the  Trees ; 
which  alfo  muft  be  the  Cafe  where  they  are  planted  too 
clofe,  becaufe  there  being  no  Room  to  extend  the  Branch¬ 
es  on  either  Side,  they  are  obliged  to  lead  them  upright, 
which  produces  the  before-mentioned  ill  EffeCB 

There  may  be  alfo  fome,  who  think  this  Diftance  too 
fmall  for  thefe  Trees,  becaufe  Plums,  Cherries,  and  mod 
other  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  require  much  more  Room; 
but  when  it  is  confidered,  that  Peach  and  Ne&arine  Trees 
produce  their  Fruit  only  upon  the  former  Year’s  Wood, 
and  not  upon  Spurs,  as  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Pears  do  ; 
fo  that  the  Shoots  of  thefe  'Frees  muft  be  annually  fhor- 
tened  in  every  Part  of  them,  to  obtain  bearing  Wood, 
therefore  the  Trees  may  be  kept  in  much  lefs  Compafs 
than  thofe  of  any  other  Sort  of  Fruit,  and  thereby  eve¬ 
ry  Part  of  the  Wall  may  be  conftantly  fupplied  with 
bearing  Branches  ;  for  w  hen  the  Trees  are  planted  at  a 
great  Diftance,  the  Branches  are  often  extended  to  fuch 
Lengths,  as  to  leave  the  Middle  of  the  Trees  naked,  for 
there  are  never  any  good  Shoots  produced  from  the  old 
Branches  of  thefe  Trees. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  taking  Notice  of  another  very 
great  Error  in  planting  W all  Fruit,  which  is  the  placing 
Standard  or  half  Standard  Trees  between  the  others,  to 
cover  the  upper  Part  of  the  Wall,  and  to  produce  Fruit, 
until  the  Trees  underneath  are  grown  up  fufficient  to 
furnifh  the  Walls,  when  the  Standards  are  to  be  taken 
away.  This  is  done  without  confidering  that  the  grea¬ 
ter  Number  of  Trees,  which  are  planted  in  a  fmall 
Compafs,  the  lefs  Nourifhment  they  can  receive,  and 
fo  confequently  muft  be  the  weaker,  for  the  fame  Space 
of  Ground  cannot  nourifh  twenty  Trees  equally  as  well 
as  it  could  ten  ;  fo  that  whatever  Strength  the  Standard 
Trees  may  have,  the  Dwarfs  will  be  proportionably 
weaker,  and  it  is  a  common  Obfervation  that  moil; 
Trees  extend  their  Roots  as  far  under  Ground,  as  their 
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Branches  fpread  above  Ground,  fo  that  there  fhould 
always  be  the  fame  allowance  given  to  the  Wall  Trees, 
if  we  would  have  them  ftrong  ar.d  vigorous;  therefore 
the  building  very  high  Walls  for  Fruit  unlefs  for  Pears 
is  to  no  Purpofe,  for  a  ten  or  twelve  Foot  Wall  will  be 
fufficient  for  rrioft  Sorts  of  Fruit.  I  have  feen  Gardens 
planted  with  Fruit  Trees  by  Perfons  of  great  Efteem 
for  their  Skill  in  this  Art,  where  Peach  and  NeCiarine 
Trees  have  been  placed  againft  Walls  expofed  to  theEaft 
and  Weft,  but  could  never  fee  any  of  the  Fruit  on  thofe 
Trees  come  to  Perfection  ;  for  which  Reafon  I  would 
caution  every  Perfon  never  to  follow  fuch  Examples, 
becaufe  it  is  well  known  that  the  heft  afpeCted  Walls 
do  barely  ripen  many  of  the  latter  Peaches  fome  Years  ; 
therefore  the  only  AfpeCl,  to  which  thefe  Trees  fhould 
be  expofed  is  South,  or  with,  a  Point  or  two  to  the  Eaft, 
and  fome  Sorts  may  do  well,  if  they  are  a  Point  or  two 
to  the  Weft. 

In  the  Difpofition  of  the  Trees,  it  will  not  be  amifs 
to  plant  thofe  Sorts  of  Peaches  near  each  other,  which 
ripen  about  the  fame. Time,  for  by  fo  doing,  the  Fruit 
may  be  the  better  guarded  from  Men  and  InfeCls,  and 
this  will  fave  a  great  Deal  of  Trouble  in  gathering  the 
Fruit ;  for  if  a  Perfon  is  obliged  to  go  from  one  Part  of 
the  Garden  to  another,  or  perhaps  to  look  over  all  the 
Walls  of  the  Garden  every  Time  the  Fruit  is  gathered, 
it  is  a  great  Lofs  of  Time,  which  may  be  avoided  by 
this  firft  Care  in  planting  the  Trees.  . 

But  to  return  to  planting  ;  after  you  have  marked  out 
the  Places  where  each  Tree  is  to  ftand,  you  muft  with 
your  Spade  make  a  Hole  wide  enough  to  receive  the 
Roots  of  the  Tree,  then  you  fhould  place  it  down,  ob- 
ferving  to  turn  the  Bud  outwards,  that  the  wounded 
Part  of  the  Stock  may  be  hid,  and  let  the  Stern  of  the 
Tree  be  placed  about  4  or  5  Inches  from  the  Wall,  with 
its  Plead  inclining  thereto  ;  then  fill  in  the  Earth  with 
your  Hands,  obferving  to  break  the  Clods,  that  the 
Earth  may  fall  in  between  the  Roots,  fo  as  no  void  Spa¬ 
ces  may  be  left  about  them.  You  fhould  alfo  gently 
fhake  the  Tree  with  your  Hands,  to  fettle  the  Earth 
down  the  better  between  the  Roots  ;  then  with  your 
Foot  gently  prefs  down  the  Earth  about  the  Stem,  but 
do  not  tread  it  down  too  hard,  which  is  many  Times  a 
very  great  Fault  ;  for  when  the  Ground  is  inclinable  to 
bind,  the  treading  of  it  clofe  doth  often  render  the 
Ground  fo  hard,  as  that  the  tender  Fibres  of  the  Roots 
cannot  ftrike  into  it,  whereby  the  Tree  remains  at  a 
Stand  for  fome  Time,  and  if  the  Earth  be  not  loofened 
in  Time,  it  frequently  dies  ;  fo  that  whenever  you  ob- 
ferve  the  Earth  of  your  Borders  to  be  bound,  either  by 
great  Rains,  or  from  any  other  Caufe,  you  fhould  dig 
and  loofen  it  again,  obferving  always  to  do  it  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther,  if  in  Winter  or  Spring;  but  in  Summer  it  fhould 
be  done  in  a  moift  Seafon. 

Although  I  have  here  given  Directions  for  the  Choice 
of  Trees  from  the  Nurfery,  after  the  ufual  Method  of 
planting  thefe  Trees,  which  is  that  of  taking  fuch  as 
have  made  one  Year’s  Shoot,  yet  I  would  prefer  thofe 
which  were  budded  the  preceding  Summer,  and  have 
made  no  Shoot  ;  for  if  the  Bud  is  found  and  plump,  and 
the  Bark  of  the  Stock  well  clofed,  where  the  Bud  is  in- 
ferted  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  its  growing,  and  when 
the  Bud  has  made  a  JS hoot  ^the  following  Spring  the 
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Length  of  five  or  fix  Inches ;  if  it  is  flopped  by  pinch¬ 
ing  off  the  Top,  it  will  put  out  lateral  Branches,  which 
may  be  trained  to  the  Wall,  and  this  will  prevent  any 
cutting  off  the  Head,  as  muff  be  done  to  thofe  Trees 
which  have  had  one  Year’s  Growth  in  the  Nurfery  ; 
for  thefe  Trees  do  not  care  for  thofe  large  Amputati¬ 
ons,  efpecially  fome  of  the  more  tender  Sorts;  and  by 
this  Method  of  planting  thefe  Trees  in  Bud,  no  Time 
will  be  loft,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  Trees,  which 
have  jfhot,  muff  be  cut  down,  and  there  is  a  Hazard 
of  their  fhooting  again  ;  therefore  I  am  convinced  from 
Experience,  that  it  is  the  beft  Method. 

After  you  have  thus  planted  your  Trees,  which  have 
made  their  Shoots  in  the  Nurfery,  you  fhould  taften 
their  Heads  to  the  Wall,  to  prevent  their  being  fliaken 
by  the  Wind,  which  would  difturb  their  Roots,  and 
break  off  the  tender  Fibres  foon  after  they  were  pro¬ 
duced,  to  the  no  fmall  Prejudice  of  the  Trees  ;  you 
fhould  alfo  lay  fome  Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  about  their  Roots,  before  the  Froft  fets  in,  to 
prevent  it  from  penetrating  the  Ground,  which  would 
injure,  if  not  deffroy,  the  fmall  Fibres ;  but  this  Mulch 
fhould  not  be  layed  upon  the  Ground  too  early,  left 
it  prevent  the  autumnal  Rains  from  penetrating  to 
the  Roots. 

Thefe  Things  being  duly  obferved,  they  will  require 
no  farther  Care  till  the  Beginning  or  Middle  of  March , 
according  as  the  Seafon  is  earlier  or  later ;  you  muff 
cut  off  the  Heads  of  the  new-planted  Trees,  leaving 
only  four  or  five  Eyes  above  the  Bud;  in  doing  of 
which,  you  muff  be  very  careful  not  to  difturb  their 
Roots;  to  prevent  which,  you  fhould  place  your  Foot 
slown  clofe  to  the  Stem  of  the  Tree,  and  take  faff  hold 
of  that  Part  of  the  Stock  below  the  Bud  with  one 
Hand,  to  hold  it  fteady,  while  with  the  other  Hand 
you  gently  flope  off  the  Head  of  the  Tree  with  a  fharp 
Knife  at  the  intended  Place,  which  fhould  always  be 
juft  above  an  Eye  ;  this  fhould  always  be  done  in  dry 
Weather,  for  if  there  fhould  be  much  Rain  foon  after 
it  is  done,  there  will  be  fome  Danger  that  the  Wet  will 
enter  the  wounded  Part,  and  damage  the  Tree  ;  nor 
fhould  it  be  done  in  frofty  Weather,  for  the  fame  Rea- 
fon  ;  for  that  would  enter  the  wounded  Part,  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  healing  over.  After  you  have  headed  the  Trees, 
you  fhould  gently  loofen  the  Earth  of  the  Borders,  to 
admit  the  Fibres  of  the  Roots ;  but  you  muff  be  very 
careful  in  doing  of  this,  not  to  cut  or  bruife  their  new 
Roots,  which  would  alfo  damage  them  ;  and  if  the 
Mulch  which  was  laid  about  their  Roots  in  Autumn  be 
rotten,  you  may  dig  it  into  the  Border  at  fome  Diftance 
from  the  Roots  of  the  Trees ;  and  when  the  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  comeson,  you  fhould  pare  off  fome  Turf  from  a 
Pafture  Ground,  which  fhould  be  laid  upon  the  Surface 
of  the  Border  about  the  Roots  of  the  Trees,  turning  the 
Grafs  downward,  which  will  preferve  a  gentle  Moillure 
in  the  Earth,  better  than  any  other  Sort  of  Mulch  ; 
and  this  will  not  harbour  Infe&s,  as  moft  Sorts  of  Dung 
and  Litter  do,  to  the  no  fmall  Detriment  of  the  Trees. 

Thofe  Trees  which  are  planted  in  Bud,  and  have  not 
made  any  Shoots,  fhould  have  their  Stocks  cut  down  at 
this  Seafon  juft  above  the  Bud,  for  the  Buds  will  rarely 
fhoot  unlefs  this  is  performed;  and  the  nearer  they  are 
cut  to  the  Bud,  the  fooner  will  the  Flead  of  the  Stock 
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be  covered  by  the  Buds ;  for  although  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  leave  a  Part  of  the  Stock  above  the  Bud,  in  thofe 
Trees  which  are  in  the  Nurfery,  to  which  the  Shoots 
made  by  the  Buds  may  be  fattened,  to  prevent  their 
being  broken  by  the  Wind,  yet  as  thefe  are  placed 
againft  the  Wall,  to  which  the  Shoots  may  be  fattened, 
there  will  be  no  want  of  the  Stock.  • 

In  watering  thefe  new  planted  Trees,  which' fhould 
not  be  done  unlefs  the  Spring  proves  very  dry,  you 
fhould  obferve  to  do  it  with  a  Noffel  upon  the  Water¬ 
ing  Pot,  fo  as  to  let  it  out  in  Drops ;  for  when  it  is 
haftily  poured  down,  it  caufes  the  Ground  to  bind  ; 
and  if  you  water  over  the  Head  of  the  Tree,  it  will  be 
of  great  Service.  Your  Waterings  fhould  not  be  re¬ 
peated  too  often,  nor  given  in  great  Quantity,  both 
which  are  very  injurious  to  new  planted  Trees. 

In  the  Middle  of  May ,  when  thefe  Trees  will  have 
feveral  Shoots  fix  or  eight  Inches  in  Length,  you  fhould 
nail  them  to  the  W all  ;  obferving  to  train  them  hori¬ 
zontally,  rubbing  off  all  fore-right  Shoots,  or  fuch  as 
are  weak,  whereby  thofe  which  are  preferved  will  be 
much  ffronger  ;  but  if  there  are  not  more  than  two 
Shoots  produced,  and  thofe  very  ftrong,  you  fhould  at 
the  fame  Time  nip  off  their  Tops,  which  will  caufe 
each  of  them  to  pufh  out  two  or  more  Shoots,  whereby 
the  Wall  will  be  better  fiipplied  with  Branches  ;  you 
muff  alfo  continue  to  refrefh  them  with  Water  in  dry 
Weather,  during  the  whole  Seafon,  otherwife  they  will 
be  apt  to  fuffer  ;  for  their  Roots  having  but  little  Hold 
of  the  Ground  the  firft  Year  after  tranfplanting,  if  the 
Seafon  fhould  prove  very  dn  ,  it  will  greatly  retard  their 
Growth,  if  due  Care  be  not  taken  to  water  them. 

In  the  Beginning  of  Oflober,  when  you  obferve  the 
Trees  have  done  fhooting,  you  fhould  prune  them  ;  in 
doing  of  which,  you  muff  fhorten  the  Branches  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Strength  of  the  Tree;  which,  if  ftrong, 
may  be  left  8  Inches  long,  but  if  weak,  fhould  be  fhor- 
tened  to  4  or  5  ;  then  you  fhould  train  them  horizon¬ 
tally  to  the  Wall  (as  was  before  dire&ed,)  fo  that  the 
Middle  of  the  Trees  may  be  void  of  Branches,  for  that 
Part  of  the  Tree  will  be  eafily  furnifhed  with  Wood 
afterwards ;  whereas,  if  the  Shoots  are  trained  perpen¬ 
dicularly  to  the  Wall,  thofe  which  are  the  ffrongefl 
will  draw  the  greateft  Share  of  the  Sap  from  the  Roots, 
and  mount  upwards;  fo  that  the  Side  Branches  will  be 
deprived  of  their  Nourifhment  and  grow  weaker,  until 
they  many  Times  decay  ;  and  this  is  the  Reafon,  that 
we  fee  fo  many  Peach  Trees  with  one  or  two  upright 
Shoots  in  the  Middle,  and  the  two  Sides  wholly  unfur- 
nifhed  with  Branches,  whereby  the  Middle  of  each  Tree 
cannot  produce  any  Fruit,  that  being  filled  with  large 
Wood,  which  never  produces  any  bearing  Shoots.  Nor 
can  the  two  Sides  of  the  Trees  be  regularly  filled  with 
fruitful  Branches,  when  this  Defedl  happens  to  them  ; 
therefore  this  Method  fhould  be  carefully  obferved  in 
trained  up  young  Trees,  for  when  they  a-e  permitted 
to  run  into  Diforder  at  firft,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  re¬ 
duce  them  into  a  regular  healthful  State  afterwards, 
the  Wood  of  thefe  Trees  being  too  foft  and  pithy  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  being  cut  down  (as  may  be  pra£tifed  on  many 
hardy  Fruit  Trees,  which  will  fhoot  out  vigoroufly  a- 
gain  ;)  but  thefe  will  gum  at  the  Places  where  they  are 
wounded,  and  in  a  few  Years  entirely  decay. 
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The  Summer  following,  when  the  Trees  begin  to 
fhoot,  you  fhould  carefully  look  over  them,  to  rub  off 
all  fore-right  Buds,  or  fuch  as  are  ill  placed,  and  train 
thofe  which  are  defigned  to  remain  horizontally  to  the 
Wall,  in  their  due  Order  as  they  are  produced,  for  this 
is  the  principal  Seafon  when  you  can  belt  order  the 
Trees  as  you  would  have  them  ;  whereas,  if  they  are 
neglected  until  Midfummer ,  as  is  the  common  Pra&ice, 
a  great  Part  of  the  Nourifhment  will  be  exhaufled  by 
fore-right  Shoots,  and  other  ufelefs  Branches,  which 
mufl  afterwards  be  cut  off ;  and  hereby  the  remaining 
Shoots  will  be  rendered  very  weak,  and  perhaps  fome 
Part  of  the  Wall  be  entirely  unfurnifhed  with  Branches  ; 
which  might  have  been  eafily  fupplyed  in  the  Beginning 
of  May ,  by  flopping  fome  of  the  flronger  Shoots  in 
fuch  Parts  of  the  Tree  where  there  is  a  Neceffity  (or 
more  Branches  ;  which  would  caufe  each  of  them  to 
fhoot  out  two  or  more  Side  Branches  below  the  Ends  of 
the  Shoots,  which  may  be  guided  into  the  vacant  Parts 
of  the  Tree  as  they  are  produced,  fo  as  that  every  Part 
may  be  regularly  furmfhed  with  proper  Wood,  which  is 
the  gre3tefl  Beauty  and  Excellency  of  Wall  Trees,  but 
you  fhould  always  forbear  flopping  the  Shoots  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  where  there  is  not  a  Neceffity  for  Branches  to  fill 
the  Wall ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  Fault  commit¬ 
ted,  than  that  of  multiplying  the  Number  of  Shoots,  fo 
as  to  caufe  a  Confufion,  whereby  the  Branches  will  be 
too  weak  to  produce  good  Fruit;  befides,  when  they 
are  too  clofe  laid  in  againfl  the  Wall,  the  Air  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Shoots  by  the  great  Number  of  Leaves, 
fo  that  they  are  never  duly  ripened  ;  and  confequently, 
what  Fruit  is  produced  thereon,  cannot  be  fo  well  tafled 
as  thofe  which  are  produced  upon  fuch  Trees  where  the 
Shoots  receive  all  the  Advantages  of  Sun  and  Air  to 
bring  them  to  Maturity. 

Thus  having  fet  down  the  Method  of  training  up 
young  Trees,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  their  pruning  and 
future  Management ;  which,  being  the  fame  as  with 
full  grown  Trees,  will  ferve  for  general  Directions  how 
to  manage  thefe  Sorts  of  Fruit. 

In  the'prunning  of  Peach  and  NeClarine  Trees  (which 
require  the  fame  Management)  the  two  following  Rules 
fhould  be  flriftly  obferved,  viz.  Firfl,  That  every 
Part  of  tiie  Tree  be  equally  furnifhed  with  bearing 
Wood  ;  and  fecondly,  That  the  Branches  are  not  laid 
in  too  clofe  to  each  other,  for  the  Reafons  before  laid 
down  (with  fome  others,  which  will  be  hereafter  in- 
ferted).  As  to  the  firfl,  it  mull  be  obferved,  That  all 
thefe  Trees  produce  their  Fruit  upon  the  young  Wood, 
either  of  the  preceding  Year,  or  at  moft,  the  two  Years 
Shoots,  after  which  Age  they  do  not  bear  ;  therefore 
the  Branches  fhould  be  fhortened  fo  as  to  caufe  them  to 
produce  new  Shoots  annually  in  every  Part  of  the  Tree; 
which  cannot  be  done  in  the  ordinary  Method  of  pru¬ 
ning,  where  Perfons  neglecl  their  Trees  at  the  Seafon 
when  they  are  mofl  capable  of  Management,  which  is 
in  April ,  May ,  and  June  ;  at  which  Time  the  luxuriant 
Growth  of  Branches  may  be  checked  by  pinching,  and 
new  Shoots  produced  where  they  are  wanting,  by  flop¬ 
ping  the  neighbouring  Branches  ;  which  Shoots,  being 
produced  at  that  Seafon,  will  have  Time  enough  to  ri¬ 
pen  and  gain  Strength,  before  the  Autumn  comes  on  ; 
whereas  all  thofe  Shoots  which  are  produced  after  the 
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Middle  of  June,  will  be  crude  and  pithy  ;  and  though 
they  may  fometimes  produce  a  few  Blofioms,  yet  thofe 
rarely  bring  Ftuit;  nor  are  the  future  Branches  good 
which  are  produced  from  fuch  Wood,  the  VefTels  being 
too  large  to  drain  the  Juices,  fo  that  they  eafily  admit 
of  great  Quantities  of  crude  Nourifhment  to  pafs  through 
them.  Therefore  thofe  Perfons  who  only  regard  their 
Wall  Trees  at  two  different  Seafons,  viz  the  Winter 
and  Midfummer  pruning,  cannot  pofTibly  have  them  in 
good  Order  ;  for  when  all  the  Branches  which  were 
produced  in  the  Sp:ing,  are  permitted  to  remain  until 
the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  June  (as  is  the  common 
Practice),  fome  of  the  mofl  vigorous  will  draw  the  great¬ 
efl  Part  of  the  Nourifhment  from  the  weaker  Branches, 
which,  when  the  flrong  ones  are  taken  off,  will  be  too 
weak  to  produce  fair  fruit;  and  hereby  the  Strength 
of  the  Tree  is  exhaufled,  to  nourifh  the  ufelefs  Branches 
which  are  annually  cut  off  again  ;  and  thus  are  too 
many  Trees  managed,  and  at  the  fame  Time  Com¬ 
plaints  made  of  their  Luxuriancy ;  becaufe  two  or  three 
Shoots,  by  drawing  in  the  greatefl  Share  of  the  Nourifh¬ 
ment,  grow  very  flrong  and  woody  (whereas,  if  the 
Nourifhment  had  been  equally  diflributed  to  a  regular 
Quantity  of  Branches,  there  would  be  no  Sign  of  their 
too  great  Strength) ;  until  by  often  cutting  off  thefe  vi¬ 
gorous  Branches,  the  Trees  are  either  entirely  deflroyed, 
or  at  lead  rendered  fo  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  produce 
Fruit;  for  although  by  thus  weakening  the  Branches, 
it  is  often  the  Means  to  produce  a  good  Number  of  Blof- 
foms  (as  may  many  Times  be  obferved  alfo  upon  au¬ 
tumnal  Shoots ;)  yet  the  utmofl  of  their  Strength  is 
fpent  in  expanding  the  Flowers,  fo  they  rarely  produce 
Fruit0;  and  very  often  the  greatefl  Part  of  the  Branches 
die  foon  after,  which  is  fuppoled  to  be  occafioned  by 
a  Blight,  when  in  Reality  it  is  nothing  lefs  than  the 
Fault  of  thofe  who  have  the  Management  of  the  Trees. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  greatefl  Confequence  to  Wall 
Trees,  efpecially  of  thefe  Sorts,  to  go  over  them  2  or 
3  Times  in  the  Month  of  May,  to  rub  off  all  irregular 
Shoots,  and  to  train  in  the  Branches  that  are  left  in  due 
Order  to  the  Wall,  that  each  Shoot  may  have  an  equal 
Advantage  of  Sun  and  Air,  both  of  which  are  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary  to  ripen  and  prepare  the  Wood  for  the  next 
Year’s  bearing;  therefore  the  oftener  the  Trees  are 
looked  over  to  dived  them  of  thefe  ufelefs  Branches, 
from  the  Time  they  fird  begin  to  fhoot  in  the  Spring 
till  the  Autumn,  the  better  will  the  Wood  be  ripened 
for  the  fucceeding  Year. 

And  by  duly  obferving  this  in  Summer,  there  will 
not  be  OccafTon  for  fo  much  cutting,  as  is  often  prac- 
tifed  on  Peach  Trees,  to  their  great  Injury  ;  for  their 
Wood  Branches  are  generally  foft,  tender,  and  pithy, 
which,  when  greatly  wounded,  are  not  healed  over 
again  fo  foon  as  many  other  Sorts  of  Trees  ;  and  the 
Wet  infinuating  into  the  wounded  Parts,  doth  often 
caufe  the  Branches  to  canker  and  die  ;  which  may  be 
entirely  avoided  by  the  gentle,  eafy  Method' of  pinching 
and  rubbing  off  the  Buds  in  the  Manner  here  dire£ted, 
which  never  makes  any  Wounds  on  the  Tree,  and 
hereby  a  vafl  deal  of  Labour  is  faved  ;  for  one  Perfcn 
who  is  ready  at  this  Bufinefs,  will  go  over  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Walling  in  a  Day  ;  whereas  if  the  Trees  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  rude  all  the  Spring,  they  will  require  fix 
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Times  the  Labour  fo  reduced  them  into  Order.  Betides, 
it  is  a  great  Difadvantage  to  the  Fruit,  in  permitting  the 
Branches  of  the  Trees  to  extend  from  the  Wall,  and 
fiiade  them  ;  and  when  they  have  grown  under  the  Shel¬ 
ter  of  thefe  Brandies  and  Leaves  all  the  Spring,  until 
Midfummer ,  then  by  pruning  olf  and  lliortening  mod 
of  thefe  Shoots,  and  nailing  the  others  clofe  to  the 
Wall,  the  Fruits  are  fuddenly  expofed  to  the  Sun  and 
Air,  whereby  they  receive  a  very  great  Check,  and  are 
not  only  retarded  in  their  Growth,  but  often  rendered 
ill  tailed,  and  have  tough  Skins. 

The  Diftance  which  the  Branches  of  thefe  Trees  fhould 
be  allowed  again  ft  the  Wall,  mud  be  proportioned  to. 
the  Size  of  the  Fruit  or  the  Length  of  the  Leaves ;  for 
if  we  obferve  how  the  Branches  of  Trees  are  naturally 
difpofed  to  grow,  we  fhall  always  find  them  placed  at 
a  greater  or  lefs  Diftance,  as  their  Leaves  are  larger  or 
fmaller,  as  I  have  already  obferved  under  the  Article 
Leaves.  And  there  is  no  furer  Guide  to  a  curious  Ar- 
tift  than  Nature,  from  whence  a  Gardener  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  directed  in  every  Part  of  his  Profeflion,  fince 
his  Bufinefs  is  to  aid  and  aflift  Nature,  where  (he  is  not 
capable  of  bringing  her  Productions  to  Maturity  ;  or 
where  there  is  Room,  to  make  confiderable  Improve¬ 
ments  by  Art ;  which  cannot  be  any  otherwife  effecled, 
then  by  gently  aftifting  her  in  her  own  Way. 

But  to  return  to  pruning  thefe  Trees:  The  Branches 
being  carefully  trained  in,  as  before  directed,  in  the 
Spring  and  Summer  Seafons,  we  come  now  to  treat  of 
the  Winter  pruning,  which  c is  commonly  performed 
in  February  or  March.  But  the  bell  Seafon  for  this 
Work  is  in  Oflober,  when  their  Leaves  begin  to  fall, 
which  will  be  early  enough  for  their  Wounds  to  heal, 
before  the  Froft  comes  on,  fo  that  there  will  be  no 
Danger  of  their  being  hurt  thereby  ;  and  the  Branches 
of  the  Trees  being  proportioned  to  the  Strength  of  the 
Roots  at  that  Seafon,  all  the  afeending  Sap  in  the  Spring 
will  be  employed  to  nourifh  only  thofe  ufeful  Parts  of 
the  Branches  which  are  left;  whereas,  if  they  are  left 
unpruned  till  February ,  the  Sap  in  the  Branches  being 
then  in  Motion,  as  may  be  obferved  by  the  fwelling  of 
;the  Buds,  the  greateft  Part  of  it  will  be  drawn  up  to 
the  extreme  Parts  of  the  Branches,  to  nourifti  fuch 
Bloffoms  as  mud  be  afterwards  cut  off ;  and  this  may 
be  eafily  known  by  obferving  the  ftrongeft  Shoots  at 
that  Seafon,  when  you  will  find  the  extreme  Buds  to 
fwell  fafter  than  mod  of  the  lower  ones;  for  there  be¬ 
ing  no  Leaves  then  upon  the  Branches  to  detain  the  Sap 
to  nourifh  the  lower  Buds,  the  upper  ones  will  always 
draw  from  thofe  below. 

But  it  is  a  conftant  Practice  amongft  Gardeners, 
founded  upon  long  Experience,  to  prune  weak  Trees 
early  in  the  Winter,  and  luxuriant  Trees  late  in  the 
Spring,  in  order  to  check  their  Luxuriancy.  Now  it 
is  evident,  that  this  Check  does  not  proceed  from  any 
confiderable  lofs  of  Sap  at  the  Wounds  of  the  pruned 
Tree  (excepting  a  few  of  the  bleeding  Trees,  when  cut 
at  that  Seafon,)  but  mud  arife  from  fome  other  Caufe ; 
for  by  feveral  Experiments  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales , 
in  fixing  mercurial  Gauges  to  the  Stems  of  frefh  cut 
Trees,  he  found  thofe  Wounds  were  conftantly  in  an 
imbibing  State,  except  the  Vine  in  the  bleeding  Sea¬ 
fon. 
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When  a  weak  Tree  is  pruned  early  in  the  Beginning 
of  Winter,  the  Otifices  of  the  Sap  Veffels  are  clofed  up 
long  before  the  Spring ;  and  confequently,  when  in  the 
Spring  and  Summer*  the  warm  Weather  advancing, 
the  attra&ing  Force  of  the  perfpiring  Leaves  is  not 
then  weakened  by  many  Inlets  from  frefh  Wounds,  but 
is  wholly  ,  exerted  in  drawing  Sap  from  the  Root ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  luxuriant  Tree  is 
pruned  late  in  the  Spring,  the  Force  of  its  Leaves  to 
attract  Sap  from  the  Root  will  be  much  fpent  and  loft, 
at  the  feveral  frefh  cut  Inlets. 

Befides,  if  it  were  no  Advantage  to  the  Trees  to 
prune  them  at  this  Seafon  (which  I  think  no  one  will 
have  Reafon  to  doubt  after  making  the  Trial,)  but  that 
it  only  fucceeds  as  well  as  the  Spring  pruning ;  yet 
there  is  a  great  Advantage  in  doing  it  at  Michaelmas , 
for  that  being  a  Seafon  of  much  more  leifure  with  Gar¬ 
deners  than  the  Spring,  they  will  have  more  Time  to 
perform  it  carefully  ;  and  then  they  will  not  have  too 
many  Things  come  together,  which  may  require  to  be 
immediately  executed  ;  for  the  Spring  being  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Seafon  for  cropping  their  Kitchen  Gardens  and  at¬ 
tending  their  hot  Beds,  if  they  are  difengaged  from  the 
Bufinefs  of  pruning  at  that  Time,  it  will  be  of  great 
Advantage,  efpecially  where  there  is  a  great  Quantity 
of  Walling.  And  here  is  alfo  another  Benefit  in  prun¬ 
ing  at  this  Seafon,  which  is,  the  having  the  Borders  at 
Liberty  to  dig  and  make  clean  before  the  Spring,  fo 
that  the  Garden  may  not  appear  in  Litter  at  that  Seafon. 

Having  faid  thus  much  concerning  the  Time  of  prun¬ 
ing,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  fome  general  DireQi- 
ons  how  it  is  to  be  performed  on  Peach  and  Nectarine 
Trees,  which  require  a  very  different  Management  from 
moil  other  Sorts  of  Fruits. 

In  pruning  thefe  Trees,  always  obferve  to  cut  them 
behind  a  Wood  Bud,  which  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed 
from  the  Bloffom  Buds  that  are  fliorter,  rounder,  and 
more  turgid  than  the  Wood  Buds;  for  if  the  Shoot 
have  not  a  leading  Bud  where  it  is  cut,  it  is  very  apt 
to  die  down  to  the  next  leading  Bud  ;  fo  that  what  Fruit 
may  be  produced  above  that,  will  come  to  nothing, 
there  being  always  a  Neceflity  of  a  leading  Bud  to  at- 
tra6t  the  Nourifhment  ;  for  it  is  not  fufficient  that  they 
have  a  Leaf  Bud,  as  fome  have  imagined,  fince  that 
will  attraft  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Nourifhment,  the 
great  Ufe  of  the  Leaves  being  to  perfpire  away  fuch 
crude  Juices  as  are  unfit  to  enter  the  Fruit.  The  Length 
you  fhould  leave  thefe  Branches,  fhould  be  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  Strength  of  the  Tree,  which,  in  a  healthy 
ftrong  Tree,  may  be  10  Inches  or  more,  but  in  a 
weak  one,  they  fhould  not  be  more  than  6  Inches ; 
however,  in  this  you  muft  be  guided  by  the  Pofition  of 
a  leading  Bud,  for  it  is  better  to  leave  a  Shoot  3  or 
4  Inches  longer,  or  to  cut  it  2  or  3  Inches  fhorter 
than  we  would  choofe  to  do,  provided  there  be  one 
of  thefe  Buds,  it  being  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
future  Welfare  of  the  Tree;  you  fhould  alfo  cut  out 
entirely  all  weak  Shoots,  though  they  may  have  many 
Bloffom  Buds  upon  them  ;  for  thefe  have  not  Strength 
enough  to  nourifh  the  Fruit,  fo  as  to  give  it  a  kindly  Fla¬ 
vour,  but  they  will  weaken  the  other  Parts  of  the  Tree. 

In  nailing  the  Shoots  to  the  Wall,  be  careful  to  place 
them  at  as  equal  Diftances  as  poffibie,  that  their  Leaves, 
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when  come  out,  may  have  Room  to  grow,  without 
fhading  the  Branches  too  much  ;  and  you  ihould  never 
nail  them  upright,  if  it  can  be  prevented  ;  for  when 
they  are  thus  trained,  they  are  very  fubjeit  to  fhoot 
from  the  up  per  moll;  Eyes,  and  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Shoots  will  thereby  become  naked. 

There  is  not  any  Thing  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Gardening, 
which  has  more  exercifed  the  Thoughts  of  the  Curious, 
than  how  to  preferve  their  tender  Sorts  of  Fruit  from 
being  blighted  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  and  yet  there 
lias  been  little  written  upon  this  Subject,  which  is  worth 
Notice  :  Some  have  propofed  MattrefTes  of  Straw  or 
Reeds  to  be  placed  before  the  Fruit  Trees  againft  Walls, 
to  prevent  their  being  blafled  ;  others  have  dire&ed  the 
fixing  horizontal  Shelters  in  their  Walls,  to  prevent  the 
perpendicular  Dew  or  Rain  from  falling  upon  the  Blof- 
foms,  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  the  chief  Caufe  of 
their  Blighting;  but  both  thefe  Contrivances  have  been 
far  from  anfwering  the  Expeditions  of  thofe  who  have 
put  them  in  Practice,  as  1  have  ellewhere  fhewn  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  may  not  be  improper  to  repeat  fome  Things  in 
this  Place,  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  in  Relati¬ 
on  to  this  Matter.  And, 

Firfl,  I  have  already  faid,  that  the  Blights  which  are 
fo  often  complained  of  do  not  fo  often  proceed  from 
any  external  Caufe  or  Inclemency  in  the  Seafon,  as  from 
a  Difiemper  or  Wcaknefs  in  the  Trees  ;  for  if  we  ob- 
ferve  the  Trees  at  that  Seafon,  where  they  are  the  moft 
fubjeff  to  what  is  called  a  Blight,  we  fhall  find  the 
Blanches  very  fmall,  weak,  and  not  half  ripened,  as 
alfo  trained  in  very  clofe  to  each  other  ;  thefe  Branches 
are,  for  the  mod  Part,  full  of  Bloflom  Buds  (which  is 
chiefly  occafioned  by  their  Want  of  Strength).  Thefe 
Buds  do  indeed  open,  and  to  Perfons  not  fkilled  in 
Fruit  Trees,  fhew  a  great  Profpedb  of  a  plentiful  Crop 
of  Fruit  ;  whereas  the  whole  Strength  of  the  Branches 
is  (pent  in  nounfhing  the  Flowers,  and  being  unable  to 
do  any  more,  the  Blofioms  fall  off,  and  the  fmall  Ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Leaf  Buds  are  checked,  fo  that  many  Times 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Branches  die  away,  and  this  is 
called  a  great  Blight ;  whereas  at  the  fame  Time  it  may 
be  often  obferved,  that  fome  Trees  of  a  different  Sort, 
nay,  even  fome  of  the  fame  Sort,  which  were  fironger, 
though  placed  in  the  fame  Soil,  expofed  to  the  fame 
Afpedf,  and  fubje<5b  to  the  fame  Inclemency  of  Air, 
have  efcaped  very  well,  when  the  weak  Trees  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  almoll:  dead  ;  which  is  a  plain  Indication, 
that  it  proceeds  from  fome  Caufe  within  the  Tree,  and 
not  from  any  external  Blight.  All  this  will  therefore 
be  remedied,  by  obferving  the  forgoing  Direfticns  in 
the  pruning  and  Management  of  the  Trees,  fo  as  never 
to  over-burden  them  with  Branches  nor  to  fuffer  any 
Part  of  the  Trees  to  exhauft  the  whole  Nourifhment 
from  the  Root,  which  will  caufe  the  other  Parts  to  be 
very  weak;  but  to  diftribute  the  Nourifhment  equally 
to  every  Shoot,  that  there  may  be  none  too  vigorous, 
at  the  fame  Time  that  others  are  too  weak  ;  and  by 
continually  rubbing  off  ufelefs  or  fore-right  Shoots  as 
they  are  produced,  the  Strength  cf  the  Trees  will  not 
be  fpent,  to  nourifh  fuch  Branches  as  mud:  be  after¬ 
wards  cut  out,  which  is  too  often  feen  in  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  thefe  Trees.  And, 
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Secondly,  It  fometirnes  happens,  that  the  Roots  of 
thefe  Trees  are  buried  too  deep  in  the  Ground,  which, 
in  a  cold  or  moid  Soil,  is  one  of  the  greatefi  Difadvan- 
tages  that  can  attend  thefe  tender  Fruits  ;  for  the  Sap 
contained  in  the  Branches,  being  by  the  Warmth  of 
the  Sun  put  drongly  into  Motion  early  in  the  Spring,  is 
exhauded  in  nourifhing  the  Bloflbms  ;  and  a  Part  of  it 
is  perfpired  through  the  Wood  Branches,  fo  that  its 
Strength  is  lod  before  the  Warmth  can  reach  to  their 
Roots,  to  put  them  into  an  equal  Motion  in  Search  of 
frefh  Nourifhment,  to  fupply  the  Expence  of  the 
Branches  ;  for  want  of  which,  the  Blofioms  fall  off 
and  decay,  and  the  Shoots  feem  to  be  at  a  Stand,  until 
the  farther  Advance  of  the  Warmth  penetrates  to  the 
Roots  and  fets  them  in  Motion  ;  when  fuddenly  after, 
the  Trees,  which  before  looked  weak  and  decaying, 
make  prodigious  Progrefs  in  their  Shoots ;  and  before 
the  Summer  is  fpent,  are  furnifhed  with  mud  dronger 
Branches  than  thofe  Trees  which  have  the  full  Advan¬ 
tage  of  Sun  and  Showers,  and  that  are  more  fruitful 
and  healthy;  which  mud  certainly  be  owing  to  the 
Caufe  here  mentioned,  as  alfo  to  their  drawing  in  a 
great  Quantity  of  crude  Moidure,  which,  though  pro- 
du£tive  of  Wood,  is  yet  unkindly  for  Fruit  :  If  there¬ 
fore,  this  be  the  Cafe,  there  is  no  Way  of  helping  it,  but 
by  raifing  up  the  Trees,  il  they  are  young  ;  or  if  they  are 
too  old  to  remove,  it  is  the  better  Way  to  root  them 
out  and  make  new  Borders  of  frefh  Earth,  and  plant 
down  young  Trees  ;  for  it  is  a  great  Vexation  to  be  at 
the  Trouble  and  Expence  of  pruning  and  managing  thefe 
Trees,  without  having  the  Pleafure  of  reaping  any 
Advantage  from  them,  which  will  always  be  the  Cafe 
where  the  Trees  are  thus  injudicioufly  planted.  Or, 

Thirdly,  This  may  proceed  from  the  Trees  wanting 
Nourifhment,  which  is  many  Times  the  Cafe,  where 
they  are  planted  in  a  hard  gravelly  Soil,  in  which  it  is 
the  common  Practice  to  dig  Borders  3  or  4  Feet  wide, 
and  3  Feet  deep  into  the  Rock  of  Gravel,  which  is 
filled  with  good  frefh  Earth,  into  which  the  Trees  are 
planted,  where  they  will  thrive  pretty  well  for  2  Years, 
until  their  Roots  reach  the  Gravel,  where  they  are 
confined,  as  if  planted  in  a  Pot ;  and  for  want  of  pro¬ 
per  Nourifhment,  the  Branches  continually  decay  every 
Year.  This  cannot  be  helped,  where  the  Trees  have 
been  growing  fome  Years,  without  taking  them  entire¬ 
ly  up,  or  by  digging  away  the  Gravel  from  their  Roots, 
and  adding  a  large  Quantity  of  frefh  Earth,  that  may 
afford  them  a  Supply  of  Nourifhment  a  few  Years 
longer;  but  Trees  fo  planted,  cannot  by  any  Art  be 
continued  long  in  Health. 

But  if  the  Unfruitfulnefs  of  the  Trees  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  any  of  the  before-mentioned  Cauies,  and  is 
the  Effe£t  of  unkindly  Seafons,  then  the  bed  Method 
yet  known  is,  in  dry  Weather,  when  little  Dew  falls, 
to  fprinkle  the  Branches  of  the  Trees  gently  with  Wa¬ 
ter  foon  after  the  bloffoming  Seafon,  and  while  the 
young  fet  Fruit  is  tender  ;  which  fhould  always  be  done 
before  Noon,  that  the  Moifture  may  evaporate  before 
the  Night  comes  on  ;  and  if  in  the  Night  you  carefully 
cover  the  Trees  with  Malts,  Canvas,  or  fome  fuch  light 
Covering,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  them:  How¬ 
ever,  where  the  Trees  are  flrong  and  vigorous,  they 
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are  not  fo  liable  to  fuffer  by  a  fmall  Inclemency,  as  are 
thofe  which  are  weak  ;  fo  that  there  will  be  few  Seafons 
in  which  there  may  not  be  Hopes  of  a  moderate  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Fruit  from  them,  though  there  fhould  be  no 
Covering  ufed  ;  for  where  thefe  Coverings  are  uted,  if 
it  is  not  performed  with  great  Care  and  Diligence,  it  is 
much  better  to  have  no  Covering,  but  truft  to  the  Cle¬ 
mency  of  the  Seafon  ;  for  if  the  Coverings  are  kept  too 
clofe,  or  continued  too  long,  the  Trees  will  receive  more 
Injury  herby,  than  from  being  conftantly  expofed  ;  or 
if  after  they  have  been  covered  for  fome  Time,  and  then 
incautioufly  removed,  fo  as  to  expofe  the  Trees  too 
iuddenly  to  the  open  Air,  they  will  fuffer  more  thereby 
than  if  they  had  not  been  covered.  However,  I  muff 
repeat  in  this  Place  what  has  been  before  mentioned 
under  another  Article,  of  a  Management  which  has 
been  generally  attended  with  Succefs,  which  is,  The 
putting  up  two  Feather-edge  Deal  Boards  joined  toge¬ 
ther,  over  the  Top  of  the  Trees,  fo  as  to  form  a  Pent- 
lioiife  to  cad  off  perpendicular  Wet.  Thefe  fhould  be 
fixed  up  when  the  Trees  begin  to  bloflom,  and  fhould 
remain  till  the  Fruit  is  well  fet,  when  they  fhould  be 
taken  down,  to  admit  the  Dew  and  Rain  to  the  Leaves 
and  Branches  of  the  Trees,  which  mud  not  be  longer 
kept  off  ;  and  where  the  Wall  is  long,  and  expofed  to 
Currents  of  Wind,  if  at  the  Diftance  of  forty  Feet  from 
each  other  are  fixed  fome  crofs  Reed  Hedges,  to  projeft 
about  ten  Feet  from. the  Wall,  thefe  will  break  the 
Force  of  the  Wind,  and  prevent  its  dedroying  the  Blof- 
fbms  ;  and  thefe  may  be  romoved  away,  as  foon  as  the 
Danger  is  over.  Where  thefe  Things  have  been  prac- 
tifed,  they  were  generally  attended  with  Succefs  ;  and 
as  there  will  be  no  Trouble  of  covering  and  uncovering 
in  this  Method,  after  they  are  fixed  up,  there  can  be 
no  Danger  of  Negleft,  as  very  often  is  the  Cafe  when 
the  Trouble  is  great,  or  to  be  often  repeated. 

When  your  Fruit  is  fet,  and  grown  to  the  Bignefs  of 
a  fmall  Nut,  go  over  the  Trees  and  thin  them,  leav¬ 
ing  them  at  lead  5  or  6  Inches  afunder;  for  when  they 
are  permitted  to  remain  in  Bunches,  as  they  are  often 
produced,  the  Nourifhment  which  fhould  be  employed 
wholly  to  the  Fruits  defigned  to  dand,  will  be  equally 
fpent  amongd  the  whole  Number,  a  great  Part  of  which 
mud  be  afterwards  pulled  off ;  fo  the  fooner  this  is  done, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  remaining  Fruit;  and  if  it 
fhould  fometimes  happen,  that  a  Part  of  thofe  left,  by 
any  Accident,  fhould  be  deffroyed,  yet  the  remaining 
ones  will  be  much  the  larger  and  better  taded  for  it; 
and  the  Trees  will  gain  more  Strength,  for  a  moderate 
Quantity  of  Fruit  is  always  preferable  to  a  great  Crop; 
the  Fruit,  when  but  few,  will  be  much  larger,  better 
taded,  and  the  Trees  in  a  Condition  to  bear  well  the 
fucceeding  Year  ;  whereas  when  they  are  overcharged 
with  Fruit,  it  is  always  fmall,  ill  taded,  and  the  Trees 
are  generally  fo  much  weakened  thereby,  as  not  to  be 
in  a  Condition  for  bearing  well  for  3  or  4  Years  after; 
fo  that  upon  the  whole,  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  lef- 
fer  Number  of  Fruit  than  is  commonly  edeemed  a 
Crop,  than  to  have  too  many,  fince  the  Fruit  and  alfo 
the  Trees,  are  benefited  thereby.  The  Quantity  of 
Fruit  to  be  left  on  large  full  grown  Trees,  fhould  never 
be  greater  than  five  Dozen  upon  each  ;  but  on  a  mid¬ 
dling  Trees,  three  or  four  Dozen  will  be  enough. 
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If  the  Seafon  proves  hot  and  dry,  it  will  be  proper 
to  draw  up  the  Earth  round  the  Stem  of  each  Tree, 
to  form  a  hollow  Bafon  of  about  6  Feet  Diameter  ; 
cover  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  in  this  Bafon  with 
Mulch,  and  once  a  Week  or  Fortnight,  according  to 
the  Heat  and  Drought  of  the  Seafon,  pour  down  8  or 
10  Gallons  of  Water  to  the  Root  of  each  Tree;  or 
where  there  is  an  Engine,  which  will  difpeife  the  Wa¬ 
ter  in  gentle  eafy  Drops  like  Rain,  if  the  fame,  or  a 
larger  Quantity  of  Water,  is  fprinkled  all  over  the 
Branches  of  the  Trees,  and  this,  foaking  down  to  the 
Roots,  will  keep  the  Fruit  condantly  growing  ;  which 
will  prevent  their  falling  off  the  7'rees,  as  they  general¬ 
ly  do  where  this  Method  is  not  pra&ifed  ;  and  the  Fruit 
being  thus  condantly  nourilhed,  will  be  much  better 
taded,  and  the  Trees  maintained  in  Vigour  ;  this  I  can 
from  long  Experience  recommend,' as  one  of  the  mod 
neceffary  Things  to  be  pradlifed  bv  all  Lovers  of  good 
Fruit.  But  this  fhould  not  be  continued  longer  than 
while  the  Fruit  are  growing,  for  afterward  it  will  be 
hurtful  to  the  Trees  and  Fruit,  for  a  dry  Autumn  ripens 
both  Wood  and  Fruit  better  than  a  moid  latter  Seafon. 

When  the  Peach  Trees  are  carefully  managed  in  the 
Spring  of  the  Year,  according  to  the  Rules  before  laid 
down,  all  the  Nourifhment  which  the  Roots  can  flip- 
ply  will  be  ufefully  employed  in  nourifhing  fuch  Shoots 
only  as  are  to  be  continued,  as  alfo  the  Quantity  of 
Fruit  which  is  proper  for  each  Tree,  therefore  both 
mud  of  Confequence  be  rendered  better;  for  where  there 
is  not  this  Care,  the  Trees  foon  grow  ragged,  and  are 
not  furnifhed  properly  with  Branches ;  and  thofe  Shoots 
which  are  produced,  are  fome  very  weak,  and  others 
very  luxuriant,  whereby  the  Trees  are  rendered  very 
unfightly,  as  alfo  unhealthy,  and  never  continue  many 
Years  fruitful  ;  and  by  thus  training  the  Branches  to 
the  Wall,  as  they  are  produced,  the  Fruit  will  be  al¬ 
ways  equally  expofed  to  the  Sun  and  Air  ;  which  in  the 
common  Method  of  managing  thefe  Trees,  by  letting 
their  Branches  grow  rude  all  the  Spring,  they  are  de¬ 
prived  of,  and  confequently  do  not  receive  the  Benefit 
from  thefe  equal  to  thofe  which  are  properly  managed  ; 
and  by  the  timely  rubbing  off  ufelefs  and  luxmiant 
Shoots,  it  will  fave  much  Trouble,  and  prevent  the  Ufe 
of  the  Knife  in  Summer,  which  is  very  hurtful  to  thefe 
Trees,  for  there  will  be  no  Need  to  fliorten  any  of  the 
Shoots  in  Summer. 

When  thefe  Rules  are  duly  executed,  there  will  be  no 
Occafion  to  pull  off  the  Leaves  of  the  Trees,  to  admit 
the  Sun  to  the  Fruit,  which  is  often  praftifed  ;  for  if 
we  confider,  that  the  Leaves  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
cheriffi  the  Bloffom  Buds,  which  are  always  formed  at 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  the  pulling  them  off  be¬ 
fore  they  have  performed  the  Office  afligned  them  by 
Nature,  is  doing  great  Injury  to  the  Trees,  therefore  I 
caution  every  one  againff  that  Pra&ice. 

It  is  a  common  Opinion  which  has  for  fome  Years 
prevailed,  even  among  Perfons  of  good  Underftanding. 
That  Peach  Trees  are  not  long  lived,  therefore  fhould 
be  renewed  every  20  Years ;  but  this  is  a  great  Miffake, 
for  I  have  eaten  fome  of  the  fineff  Peaches  of  various 
Kinds,  which  grew  on  Trees  which  had  been  planted 
above  50  Years:  And  lam  convinced  by  Experience, 
that  when  the  Trees  are  budded  upon  proper  Stocks, 
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and  carefully  planted  and  managed,  they  tnay  be  con¬ 
tinued  fruitful  and  healthy  66  Years  and  upward ;  and 
the  Fruit  produced  on  thefe  old  Trees  will  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  flavoured,  than  any  of  thofe  upon  young  Trees} 
but  I  fuppofe  the  Foundation  of  the  above  Opinion  was 
taken  from  the  French ,  who  generally  bud  their  Peaches 
upon  Almond  Stocks,  which  are  of  fhort  Duration,  thefe 
feldom  lading  good  more  than  20  Years;  but  this  be¬ 
ing  feldom  prafitifed  in  England,  the  Cafe  is  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  nor  indeed  fhould  we  fetch  our  Examples  from 
that  Nation,  where  the  ProfefTors  of  the  Art  of  Gar¬ 
dening  are  at  leaf!  a  Century  behind  the  Englifj;  and, 
from  their  prefent  Difpofition,  feem  unlikely  to  overtake 
them  ;  for  they  depart  from  Nature  in  almod  every 
Part  of  Gardening,  and  are  more  pleated  with  intro¬ 
ducing  their  little  Inventions  of' pruning  and  managing 
their  Fruit  Trees,  according  to  their  own  Fancy,  than 
they  are  careful  to  draw  their  Inftru&ions  from  Nature, 
from  whence  the  true  Art  is  to  be  obtained ;  fo  that  in 
very  few  fndances  Gardiners  fhould  deviate  from  Na¬ 
ture,  unlefs  it  be  in  thofe  Particulars,  where  Art  may 
be  pra£tifed  to  the  greated  Advantage  ;  Which  is  in  the 
procuring  many  Sorts  of  c  ten  lent  Plants  and  Fruits,  ear¬ 
lier  and  better  flavoured  than  can  be  obtained  without, 
in  which  the  French  arc  extremely  deficient  ;  and  herein 
they  trud  too  much  to  Nature;  and  ufe  too  little  Art. 

In  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  of  their  Authors,  who 
treats  very  particularly  of  Fruit  Trees,  there  are  Direc¬ 
tions  for  planting  Peach  Trees  12  Feet  afunder,  and  at 
the  fame  Time  he  advifes  the  planting  of  Pear  Trees 
but  9  or  10  Feet  Diflance  ;  and  yet  he  fays,  that  a  Pear 
Tree  in  Health,  will  fhoot  3  Feet  on  each  Side  every 
Year;  therefore  he  does  not  allow  Room  for  thefe 
Trees  to  grow  more  than  2  Years*  before  they  meet. 
There  is  alfo  another  Thing  pofitively  laid  down  by  the 
fame  Author,  which  is,  never  to  lay  any  Dung  upon 
the  Borders  where  Fruit  Trees  are  growing,  which  lie 
fays  will  render  the  Fruit  ill-taded  ;  and  this  Opinion 
has  too  generally  prevailed  in  England ;  but  this  hath 
been  exploded  by  one  of  his  own  Country-men,  who 
affirms  that  from  upward  of  20  Years  Experience  thofe 
Trees,  where  the  Borders  had  been  condantly  dunged, 
always  produced  the  mod  delicious  Fruit,  and  the  Trees 
were  in  the  greated  Vigour  ;  and  the  fame  Gentleman 
mentions  the  Praftice  of  the  Gardeners  at  Monireuil 
near  Paris ,  who  have  for  fome  Generations  been  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  Culture  of  Peaches ;  and  are  as  careful 
to  dung  the  Borders  where  their  Peach  Trees  grow 
every  other  Year,  as  the  Kitchen  Gardeners  are  for 
their  Legumes. 

And  from  a  long  Experience  it  is,  that  I  can  fub- 
feribe  to  the  Truth  of  this,  for  in  fome  particular  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  the  bed  Fruit  grew  that  I  have  yet  taded, 
the  Ground  was  condantly  dunged  every  other  Year,} 
therefore  it  is  what  I  mud  recommend  to  the  Practice 
of  every  curious  Perfon,  with  this  Caution,  always  to 
ufe  fuch  Dung  for  their  Borders,  as  is  well  rotted,  and 
to  dig  it  into  the  Borders  in  November,  that  the  Rain 
may  wafh  down  the  Salts  before  the  Spring  comes  on  ; 
and  where  the  Ground  is  very  loofe  or  fandy,  it  will  be 
the  bed  Way  to  make  Ufe  of  Neats  Dung,  which  is 
cooler  than  that  of  Horfes,  but  for  cold  drong  Land 
the  latter  is  to  be  prefered. 
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If  the  Ground  is  well  trenched  every  Year  about  the 
Roots,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  them,  and  where 
the  Soil  is  fubje£t  to  bind  very  clofe,  if  it  is  forked  2  or 
3  Times  in  a  Year  to  loofen  the  Surface,  it  will  greatly 
help  the  Trees.  The  Borders  fhould  not  be  crouded  with 
any  large  growing  Plants,  which  will  draw  away  the 
Nourifhment  from  the  Trees;  therefore  when  any  Sort 
of  Kitchen  Herbs  are  planted  on  thefe  Borders,  they 
fhould  be  only  fuch  as  are  of  fmall  Growth,  and  which 
may  be  taken  off  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  if  this  i3 
carefully  obferved,  the  cultivating  fmall  Things  on  thefe 
Borders  can  do  no  Harm,  becaufe  the  Ground  will  be 
dirred  the  oftener,  on  account  of  thefe  fmall  Crops, 
than  it  would  have  been,  when  no  Ufe  was  to  be  made 
of  the  Borders.  The  Rules  here  laid  down,  if  proper¬ 
ly  obferved,  will  dire£t  any  curious  Perfon  how  to  have 
Plenty  of  good  Fruit,  alfo  to  preferve  the  Trees  in 
Vigour  a  great  Number  of  Years. 

PERSICARIA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  509.  'Tab.  29Q* 
Polygonum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  445-  Arfe-fmart. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  bath  no  Empalement  ( or  no  Petals  according 
to  fome ).  It  hath  one  Petal  which  is  permanent,  and  cut 
into  5  Segments,  which  fpread  open  ;  it  has  in  fome  Species 
5  and  in  others  6  port  Stamina  terminated  by  roundijb 
Summits ,  and  a  three-cornered  Germen  fupporting  2  or 
3  fwrt  fender  Styles  crowned  by  fngle  Stigmas.  The 
Germen  becomes  a  roundijh  acute-pointed  Seed  wraped  up 
in  the  Petal  of  the  Flower. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Persicaria  foliis  lanceofatis,  fori  bus  hexandris, 
Jlylo  bifido.  Arfe  fmart  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  Flow¬ 
ers  with  fix  Stamina,  and  a  bifid  Style.  Thu  is  the 
Perftcaria  urens  feu  Hydro-piper.  C.  B.  P.  101.  Water 
Pepper,  Lake  Weed,  or  Arfe-fmart. 

2.  Persicaria  foribus  hexandris  digyn'ts,  fpicis  ovatis 
oblongis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  aeutis.  Arfe-fmart  with  Flowers 
having  fix  Stamina  and  two  Styles,  oblong  oval  Spikes 
of  Flowers,  and  acute-pointcd  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 
Perftcaria  tnitis  maculofa.  C.  B.  P.  Spotted  Arfe-fmart. 

3.  Persicaria  floribus  oflandris  trygihis  raccmofs, 
foliis  lanceolatis ,  ca.ule  divaricato  pattflo.  Arfe-fmart  with 
Bunches  of  Flowers  having  eight  Stamina  and  three 
Styles,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  fpreading  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Fagopyrum  orientale  ramofum  &  multiforum,  perfi- 
caria  folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  39.  Eadern  branching  Buck¬ 
wheat  with  many  Flowers,  and  an  Arfe-fmart  Leaf. 

4.  Persicaria  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  aeutis  foribus 
pentandris,  caule  Credo.  Arfe-fmart  with  oval,  Spear- 
diaped,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  Flowers  having  five 
Stamina,  and  an  ere£t  Stalk.  This  is  the  Perftcaria 
orientalis,  nicotian re  folio ,  calyce  forum  purpurea.  Tourn. 
Cor.  38.  Eadern  Arfe-fmart  with  a  Tobacco  Leaf,  and 
a  purple  Empalement  to  the  blower. 

.There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  fome 
of  which  grow  naturally  in  England ,  but  as  they  are 
common  Weeds,  they  are  not  admitted  into  Gardens, 
therefore  it  would  be  to  little  Purpofe  enumerating 
them.  The  two  fird  here  mentioned  are  troublefome 
Weeds,  the  fird  growing  in  moid  Ground  by  the  Sides 
of  Ditches  and  Ponds  in  mod  Parts  of  England ;  the 
Roots  of  this  are  perennial,  and  creep  far  in  the  Ground, 
fo  as  to  overfpread  footi  a  large  Tra&  of  Land. 

B  b  a  The 
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The  other  is  an  annual  Plant  which  grows  plentifully  on 
Dunghills,  and  in  moift  Ground  every  where  ;  but  as 
thefe  two  Plants  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  I  have  mentioned 
them  here  to  introduce  the  other.  T  he  firft  Sort  has 
been  accounted  an  extraordinary  Plant  againft  the 
Stone.  Mr.  Boyle  having  in  his  Book  of  the  Uletulnefs 
of  experimental  Philofophy  given  a  mighty  Charadtei 
of  the  ditVilled  Juice  of  this  Plant,  for  its  Virtues  again/l 
that  Diftemper. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  creeping  Root  compofed  of  many  ftrong  ligne¬ 
ous  Fibres.  The  Stalks  rife  about  3  Feet  high,  and  di¬ 
vide  into  many  confufed  Branches,  .which  are  generally 
bent  at  each  Joint;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  aoout  4  Inches  long,  and  halt  an 
Inch  broad;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  light  green, 
ending  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  Spikes  branching  out  from  the  End  of  the  Stalks; 
they  are  white,  and  of  the  fame  Conftrudlion  with  the 
other  Species,  but  have  8  Stamina  and  3  Styles.  It 
flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September.  The 
Stalks  decay  in  the  Autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  from 
the  Roots  in  the  Spring. 

The  Seeds  of  the  4th  Sort  were  fent  to  Europe  by 
Dr.  Tournefort,  who  faw  it  firft  growing  in  the  Prince 
of  Teflis' s  Garden  in  Georgia ,  and  afterwatd  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Monks  of  the  three  Churches  near  Mount 
Ararat,  but  he  could  not  learn  where  it  grew  naturally. 
They  cultivate  this  Plant  in  the  Gardens  of  Georgia  and 
Armenia,  not  only  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers,  but 
alfo  for  the  Virtues,  with  which  the  Plant  is  poflefled, 
which  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  attributed  to  the 
European  Arfe-fmart. 

The  Plant  is  annual,  decaying  with  the  firft  Frorts 
in  the  Autumn  ;  it  rifes  from  the  fcattered  Seeds  much 
better  than  if  fown,  but  where  it  is  fown,  it  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  done  in  Autumn  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 
The  Plants  rife  with  a  ftrong  upright  Stalk  to  the  Height 
of  8  or  10  Feet,  and  grow  to  the  Size  of  an  ordinary 
walking  Stick  ;  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  becomes  lig¬ 
neous  and  tough;  the  Joints  are  like  thofe  of  the  Reed 
or  Cane.  At  each  Joint  is  placed  one  Leaf ;  thefe  ftand 
alternately  on  the  Stalk;  the  lower  Leaves,  which  are 
the  largeft,  are  often  more  than  a  Foot  long,  and  fix 
Inches  broad  in  the  Middle,  leflening  toward  each  Fnd, 
and  terminating  in  a  long  acute  Point,  having  a  ftrong 
longitudinal  Mid-rib  with  feveral  tranfverfe  Veins  run¬ 
ning  from  it  town  id  the  Edges.  The  upper  Surface  is 
of  a  bright  green,  a  little  hairy,  and  the  under  of  a 
pale  green,  and  much  more  hairy;  the  lower  Leaves 
have  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  broad  at  the 
Bafe,  and  half  furround  the  Stalks.  The  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalk  branches  out  into  many  Divifions,  each  being 
terminated  by  2  or  3  clofe  Spikes  of  purple  Flowers, 
which  are  7  or  8  Inches  long,  and  have  their  Points 
hanging  downward  ;  thefe  Flowers  have  no  Empale- 
ment  according  to  Mr.  Ray  and  others,  or  no  Petals 
according  to  Tournefort ,  the  former  calling  the  Covers 
to  the  Parts  of  Generation,  Petals,  if  they  are  coloured, 
and  the  latter  terminating  thofe  Covets,  the  Empale- 
me  it,  where  there  are  no  other,  whether  they  are  green 
cr  coloured.  This  Plant  begins  to  (hew  its  Flowers  to- 
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ward  the  latter  End  of  July ,  and  continues  in  Beauty 
till  the  Froft  in  the  Autumn  puts  a  Stop  to  them. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  fnould  be  fown  in  Autumn  as 
foon  as  they  are  ripe,  or  if  they  are  permitted  to  fall  on 
the  Ground,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  Spring  fol¬ 
lowing  belter  than  when  they  are  fown  by  Art,  as 
was  before  obferved ;  for  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the 
Spring,  it  is  very  rare  that  any  of  them  fucceed,  and  if 
fome  few  Plants  come  up  from  thofe  Seeds  fown  at  that 
Seafon,  they  feldom  grow  near  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  which 
are  produced,  from  the:  Seeds  which  fell  in  Autumn  ;  fo 
that  there  is  no  other  Culture  required  to  this  Plant,  but 
to  tranfplant  them  out  in  the  Spring,  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  ftand,  which  fhould  he  in  the  Borders  of 
large  Gardens,  giving  them  great  Space;  for  if  they  are 
placed  near  other  Plants,  they  .will  Ihade  them  entirely 
from  the  Sun,  and  by  continually  dripping  upon  them, 
will  greatly  injure  them,  and  if  they  ftand  too  clofe, 
their  Beauty  is  greatly  diminifhed. 

When  the  Plants  begin  to  afpire  upwards,  which  is 
commonly  in  the  Beginning  of  July,  their  Side  Shoots 
fhould  be  pruned  off  to  make  them  advance  in  Height, 
and  preferve  them  within  Compafs,  otherwife  thev  are 
very  fubjedt  to  branch  out  widely  on  every  Side,  fo  as 
to  become  troublefome  to  the  Plants  near  them  ;  but 
when  they  are  pruned  up  regularly  5  or  6  Feet  high, 
they  may  afterwards  be  permitted  to  fhoot  out  Side 
Branches,  fince  thofe,  which  are  produced  above  that 
Height,  will  never  be  very  long  or  troublefome,  but 
will  add  to  the  Beauty  of  the  Plant.  This  delights  in  a 
rich  moift  Soil,  upon  which  it  will  grow  to  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  Height. 

PERVINCA.  See  Vinca. 

PETALS  arc  the  fine  coloured  Leaves  which  com- 
pofe  the  moft  confpicuous  Parts  of  a  Flower ;  thefe  are 
called  in  Latin  Petala,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  tiie 
Leaves  of  Plants,  which  are  called  Folia. 

PETASITES.  Tourn.  InJl.  R.  H.  451.  Tab.  258. 
Tujplago.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  856.  Butter-bur. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite 
Florets ,  included  in  one  common  cylindrical  Empalemeni. 
Thefe  Florets  are  tubulous  or  Funnel-fhaf  ed,  of  one  Petal 
cut  into  5  Segments  at  the  Brim  ;  they  have  each  5  fmall 
Hair-like  Stamina  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits,  and 
a  fbort  Germen,  crowned  with  Down ,  fupporting  a  fen¬ 
der  Style  crowned  by  a  thick  Stigma.  The  Germen 
becomes  an  oblong  comprcffed  Seed,  crowned  with  a  hai¬ 
ry  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Petasites  thyrfo  ovato  feffili,  foliis  obcordatis  an - 
gulatis  ferratis.  Butter-bur  with  a  fhdrt  oval  Spike  of 
Flowers,  and  Heart-fhaped,  angular,  fa  wed  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Petafites  major  (A  vulgaris  C.  B..  P-  ^97- 
Common  larger  Butter-bur. 

2.  Pet  ASITE  S  thyrfo fajligiato,  fcapo  crafftffimo  folio  fo, 
foliis  inaqualiter  ferratis,  pedicuiis  tenuioribus.  Butter¬ 
bur  with  a  clofe  compadt  Spike,  a  very  thick  leafy  Stalk, 
Leaves  unequally  fawed,  and  {lender  Foot  Stalks.  Peta¬ 
fites  minor  C.  B.  P.  igy.  Smaller  Butter-bur.  > 

3.  Petasites  foliis  cordato-hafatis  ferratis  inf  erne 
iomntofts.  Butter-bur  with  Heart-fhaped,  Halberd- 

pointed, 
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pointed,  fawed  Leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  under 
bide.  This  is  the  Petafltes  minor ,  folio  Tuff  la  gems.  R.  II. 
Blaff  Smaller  Butter-bur  with  a  Coltsfoot  Leaf. 

4.  Petasites  [capo  longiffimo ,  thyrjo  ok  long  0,  pedun- 
culis  longifflmis,  foliis  ccrdatis  amplioribus.  Butter-bur 
with  a  very  long  Flower  Stalk,  an  oblong  Spike  of 
Flowers,  the  longed  Foot  Stalks,  and  the  largeft  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves.  Pet  a  files  m  a  for,  ftoribus  pedicuhs  long's 
infidentibus.  Raii.  Syn.  179.  Greater  Butter-bur  with 
Flowers  fitting,pn  very  long  Foot  Stalks. 

5.  PeTAISTES  fcapo  fubnudo  unifloro,  foliis  cordato- 
crliculatis  crenatis.  Butter-bur  with  a  Stalk  almoft  na¬ 
ked,  having  one  Flower,  and  round,  Heart-fnaped,  cre- 
natcd  Leaves.  This  is  the  Petafltes  monanthos  rotundifo- 
lius  glaber.  Pa  ill.  Adi.  Par.  1719.  Butter  bur  with  one 
Flower,  and  round  fmooth  Leaves. 

The  iff  here  mentioned  is  the  common  Butter-bur  or 
Peftilent  Wort,  which  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of 
R  ivers  and  Ditches  in  mod  Parts  of  England ;  this  hath  a 
Root  compofed  of  large  flefhy  Fibres,  as  big  as  a  Man’s 
Finger,  which  creep  near  the  Surface  of  the  Ground, 
but  do  not  ftrike  deep,  nor  have  they  many  fmall  Fibres ; 
thefe  have  a  dark-coloured  Skin,  but  are  white  within, 
and  have  a  flrong  Scent  with  a  hot  biting  Taffe.  From 
thefe,  early  in  the  Spring,  arife  hollow  thick  Stalks  5  or 
6  Inches  high,  terminated  by  an  oval  Spike  of  purplifh 
Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  Each  Flower  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  4  or  5  hermaphrodite  Florets  incloled  in  one 
common  Empalement  ;  thefe  appear  in  March  and  when 
they  fade,  are  each  fucceeded  by  one  comprelfed  Seed 
crowned  with  hairy  Down.  After  the  Flowers  are  paff, 
the  Leaves  come  up,  which  grow  to  a  large  Size,  each 
having  a  thick  Foot  Stalk  arifing  immediately  from  the 
Root  ;  they  are  of  a  roundifh  Form,  cut  into  Angles 
on  their  Edges,  and  indented  at  the  Foot  Stalk  like  a 
Heart  ;  they  are  a  little  Downy  on  their  under  Side  ; 
they  continue  all  the  Summer,  but  decay  in  the  Autumn, 
and  come  up  after  the  Flowers  the  following  Spring. 
It  is  never  cultivated  in  Gardens,  but  being  a  medicinal 
Plant,  I  have  mentioned  it. 

The  Roots  of  this  are  fudorifick,  alexipharmick,  and 
good  for  all  Kinds  of  Fevers,  and  malignant*  infectious, 
and  peililential  Diilempers  ;  they  are  cordial,  preventing 
Fainting  and  Shortnefs  of  Breath.  A  goed  Quan  ity  cf 
this  Root  is  put  into  the  Treacle  Water. 

The  4  th  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally  in  Oxjord- 
Jb'.re  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart  Gardener  of  the  Phyfick  Gar¬ 
den  at  Oxford ,  who  fent  it  to  the  Cbelfea  Garden, 
where  it  has  grown  near  50  Years,  and  retains  its  Difference 
from  the  common  Sort.  The  Flower  Stalks  of  this  are 
thicker,  and  rife  more  than  2  Feet  high  ;  the  Spikes  of 
Flowers  are  9  or  10  Inches  long  ;  each  Flower  (lands  on 
long  Foot  Stalks,  the  Leaves  of  the  Plant  are  larger, 
have  longer  Foot  Stalks  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort, 
and  the  Flowers  come  later  in  Spring.  This  is  kept 
in  Botanick  Gardens,  to  increafe  the  Variety,  but  is 
rarely  admitted  into  any  other. 

The  3  other  Sorts  grow  naturally  on  the  Alps  and 
other  mountainous  Places  in  Europe  ;  they  are  of  much 
lefs  Growth  than  either  of  the  former,  efpecially  the 
5  th  Sort,  whofe  Leaves  are  fmall  and  round.  The  Flow¬ 
er  Stalks  are  not  more  than  4  Inches  high  ;  they  are  al- 
mofl  naked,  and  fuftain  a  (ingle  yellowiflt  Flower  on  the 
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Top.  The  others  have  fhort  Spikes  of  Flowers ;  thofe 
of  the  2d  Sort  are  colle&ed  in  little  Bunches,  and  form 
a  thick  roundifh  Spike,  but  thofe  of  the  3d  are  more 
like  the  fir  ft.  1 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  ;  they 
delight  in  a  moift  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation,  where  their 
Roots  will  fpread,  and  propagate  faft  enough 

PETIVERIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  50.  Tab.  39.  Lin, 
Gen.  Plant.  417.  Guinea  Kenweed  vulgo. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  compofed  of 
5  narrow  obtufe  Leaves  which  are  equal.  It  hath  4 fmall 
white  Petals ,  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs ,  which  foon  Jail  off , 
and  6  Awl-fhaped  ere  ft  Stamina  terminated  by  ftngle  Sum¬ 
mits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oblong  compreffed  Germen, 
with  4  Awl-foaped  Styles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  permanent 
Stigmas.  The  Gertnen  becomes  one  oblong  Seedy  narrow  at 
the  Bottom  and  taper,  but  broad  above,  where  it  is  corn- 
preffed  and  indented  at  the  Top ,  refembling  an  inverted 
Shield  armed  with  the  acute  Style ,  which  is  reflexed. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 
Petiveria.  Hort.  Cliff.  141.  This  is  the  Petiveria 
folani  fohis,  loculis  fpinoRs.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  40.  Petive , 
ria  w ith  Nightfhade  Leaves,  and  prickly  Seed  Veflfels, 
commonly  called  Guinea  Henweed. 

'This  Name  was  given  to  this  by  father  Plumier  who 
difeovered  it  in  America ,  in  Honour  of  Mr.  fames  Peti- 
ver  an  Apothecary  of  London  and  a  curious  Botanift. 

It  is  a  very  common  Plant  in  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and 
mod  of  the  Iflands  in  the  JVeJl-Indies,  where  it  gro  vs  in 
fhady  Woods,  and  all  the  Savannas,  in  fuch  Plenty,  as  to 
become  a  very  troublefome  Weed  ;  and  as  this  Plant  will 
endure  a  great 'Deal  of-  Drought,  it  remains  green,  when 
other  Plants  are  burned  up,  which  occafions  the  Cattle 
to  bronze  on  it  ;  and  having  a  moil  unfavoury  ftror.g 
Scent  fomewhat  like  wild  •  Gat  lick,  it  gives  the  Cows 
Milk  the  fame  Flavour,  and  the  Cattle,  which  are  killed 
foon  after  feeding  on  this  Plant  have  a  mod  intolerable 
Scent,  and-  their  F!efh  is  good  for  little.  The  Roots 
are  ftrong,  and  ftrike  deep  in  the  Ground;  the  Stalks 
rife  from  2  to'  3  Feet  high  ;  they  are  jointed  and  become 
ligneous  at  Bottom,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblongs 
Leaves  3  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  ; 
of  a  deep  green,  and  veined  ;  thefe  are  placed  alternate¬ 
ly  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  (lender  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are 
very  fmall,  fo  make  no  Figure.  They  appear  in  June, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  Seed  VelTels,  (haped  like  an 
inverted  Shield,  containing  one  oblong  Seed  which  ripens 
in  Autumn. 

In  Europe  this  Plant  is  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  curious  in  Botany  ;  but  there  is  little  Beauty  in  it, 
and  having  fo  rank  a  Scent  upon  being  handled  renders 
it  lefs  valuable.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds  Town  on  a  hot 
Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate 
Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  to  bring 
them  forward.  When  the  Plants  have  obtained  a  good 
Share  of  Strength,  they  fhould  he  inured  to  the  o- 
pen  Air  by  Degrees,  into  which  they  may  be  removed 
-toward  the  latter  End  of  June,  placing  thern  in  a  warm 
Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when 
.  they  fhould  be: removed  into  the  Stove,  and  in  Winter 
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mud  have  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth,  otherwise  from  the  Flaces  where  the  Trees  grow  naturally,  and 

they  will  not  live  jn  this  Country.  thefe  are  very  few  good  ;  for,  from  the  Seeds  which  the 

They  wiH  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds  every  Summer,  Dr.  fen t  to  England,  there  were  but  two  Plants  raifed, 
and  will  continue  feveral  Years,  remaining  green  through-  though  the  Seeds  were  diftributed  to  feveral  Perfons  ; 
out  the  Year,  and  may  be  propagated  by  Slips.  this  is  a  Sort  of  Confirmation  of  the  Spikes  of  Flowers 

PETREA.  Houfi.  Gen.  Nov.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  682.  being  of  different  Sexes,  and  that  the  Seeds,  gathered  by 

The  Characters  are,  the  Dodtor  were  taken  either  from  Trees  at  fome  Dif- 

Tbe  Flower  bath  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  cut  into  tance  from  the  male,  or  fuch  Parts  of  the  fame  'Free 


which  were  remote  from  the  male  Flowers.  The'  Seeds 
mud  be  fovra  in  a  good  hot  Bed  ;  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled 


5  obtufe  Segments  almcfi  to  the  Bottom ,  which  are  expand¬ 
ed  and  permanent.  The  Flower  bath  one  Petal ,  having  a 
fhort  1  ubo,  but  is  cut  above  into  5  almofl  equal  Segments , 
which  are  expanded.  It  hath  4  poort  Stamina  ftuated  in  with  light  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
the  Tube,  2  of  which  are  a  little  'longer  than  the  other ,  ter-  Tanners  Bark,  and  placed  after  in  the  Bark  Bed  in  the 
viinated  by  Jingle  Summits ,  and  4  Gerrnen  fupporting  a  Stove,  where  they  fhould  conffantly  remain,  and  be  treat¬ 
er/  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Gerrnen  aj-  ed  like  other  Plants  of  the  fame  Country. 

PETROSEUNUM.  See  Apium. 
PEUCEDANUM.  Toum  Inf.  R.  H.  318.  Tab.  169. 


forward  become  4  Seeds  wrapped  up  in  a  fringed  Cover 
The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  to  this  Plant  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houfoun  who  difcovered  it  growing  natu¬ 
rally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain ,  in  Honour  of  Lord 
Petre ,  who  was  a  great  encourager  of  Botany,  and  was 
poffefTed  of  a  noble  Colledfion  of  exotick  Plants. 

W e  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz . 
Petrea  frutefeens  foliis  lanceolatis  rigidis,  fore  race 


Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  302.  Hogs-Fennel  or  Sulphur-wort 
The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbelliferous  Flower.  The  principal  Umbel 
is  compofed  of  feveral  long  narrow  Umbels  which  fpread 
open.  The  Cover  oj  the  large  Umbel  is  compofed  of  many 
linear  refexed  Leaves.  The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is 


tnofo  pendulo.  Shrubby  Petrea  with  ft  iff  Spear-fhaped  fmall  and  indented  in  $  Parts.  The  Petals  of  the  great 

Umbel  are  uniform.  Each  Flowe *■  is  compofed  of  5  oblong 
incurved  Petals,  which  are  equal  and  entire  ;  they  have 
each  5  Hair-like  Stamina  terminated  by  fngle  Summits , 
with  an  oblong  Gerrnen  ftuated  under  the  Flower ,  fupport¬ 
ing  two  fmall  Styles  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Ger- 
men  turns  to  an  oval  Fruit  channelled  on  each  Side,  fplitting 
in  two  Parts,  containing  2  Seeds  convex  on  one  Side ,  com- 
preffed  on  the  other,  ivitb  3  raifed  Furrows ,  and  a  broad 


Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  long  hanging  Bunches. 

This  Plant  was  firft  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain, 
in  1731,  fince  which  it  was  fent  me  from  the  liland 
Berbuda,  where  it  alfo grows  naturally.  This  riles  with 
a  woody  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  15  or  16  Feet,  which 
is  covered  w'ith  a  light  gray  Bark,  fending  out  feveral 
long  Branches  thefe  have  a  whiter  Bark  than  the  Stem, 


and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  which  on  membraneous  Border  indented  at  the  Top. 


the  lower  Part  of  the  Branches  are  placed  by  Threes 
round  the  Branches,  but  higher  up  they  ftand  by  Pairs; 
they  are  about  5  Inches  long,  and  2  Inches  and  a  Half 
broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  each  End  ; 
they  are  fliff,  and  their  Surface  rough  ;  of  a  light  green, 
having  a  ftrong  dark  Mid-rib,  with  feveral  tranfverfe 
Veins  running  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Borders,  which 


T  he  Species  are, 

1.  Peucedanum  foliis  tripartitis  filiformibus  linean- 
lus  umbellis  circinatis.  Hogs-Fennel  with  Leaves  which 
are  divided  by  Threes,  and  thefe  are  again  divided  into 
three  linear  Part-s.  This  is  the  Peucedanum  Germanicum. 
G  B.  P.  149.  German  Hogs-Fennel. 

2.  Peucedanum  foliis  tripartitis  filiformibus  longiori- 


are  entire.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  bus,  umbellis  dijformibus..  Hogs-fennel  with  Leaves  cut 
Branches  growing  in  loofe  Bunches,  which  are  9  or  10  into  three  Parts  which  are  longer  and  flender,  and  have 
Inches  long,  each  Flower  Handing  upon  a  flender  Foot  irregular  Umbels.  This  is  the  Peucedanum  majus  Itali- 
Stalk  about  an  Inch  long  ;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flow-  .cum.  C.  B.  P.  149.  Greater  Italian  Hogs-fennel. 
er  is  compofed  of  5  narrow  obtufe  Leaves  about  an  Inch  3.  Peucedanum  foliis  quinquies  tripartitis  filiformi* 
long,  which  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  fo  are  much  bus  brevioribus,  umbella  maxima.  Hogs-fennel  with  five 
more  confpicuous  than  the  Petals,  which  are  white,  and  Leaves  divided  by  Threes  very  flender  and  fhort,  and  a 
not  more  than  half  the  Length  of  the  Empalement.  After  very  large  Umbel.  This  is  the  Peucedanum  Gallicum 
the  Flower  is  part,  the  4  Gerrnen  in  the  Center  become  rarioribus  &  brevioribus  foliis.  H.  R.  Par.  French  Hogs- 
fo  many  oblong  Seeds  wrapped  up  in  a  fringed  Cover.  fennel  with  Leaves  lefs  clofe  and  fhorter. 

The  Doctor  found  a  Variety  of  this  with  blue  Petals,  4.  Peucedanum  foliis  tripartitis  capillaribus ,  cattle 
of  the  fame  bright  Colour  with  the  Empalement,  which  ramofiffimo  patulo,  umbellis  difformibus.  Hogs-fennel  with 
made  a  fine  Appearance,  every  Branch  being  terminated  very  narrow  Hair-like  Leaves  divided  by  Threes,  a  very 
by  a  long  String  of  thefe  Flowers,  fo  that  he  has  ranked  branching  fpreading  Stalk,  and  irregular  Umbels, 
this  among  the  firfl  Clafs  of  beautiful  American  Trees.  The  ift  Sort  is  laid  to  grow  naturally  in  England ,  but 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  difeover  from  the  dried  I  have  not  been  lucky  enough  to  find  it,  though  I  have 
Samples  which  the  Dodtor  brought  to  England ,  it  ap-  fearched  the  Places  where  it  is  mentioned,  but  it  grows 
pears  that  there  are  male  and  female  Flowers  either  on  in  feveral  Parts  of  Germany  in  marfhy  Meadows.  This 
.different  Parts  of  the  fame  Tree,  or  upon  different  Trees  ;  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  divides  into  many  flrong 
for  one  Spike  of  Flowers  feems  to  be  entirely  male,  and  Fibres  running  deep  in  the  Ground,  from  which  arife 
the  other  Spikes  are  female,  but  the  Dodtor  has  not  no-  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  which  are  channelled  ; 
ticed  this  in  his  Manufcript.  thefe  are  naked  at  Bottom,  but  about  4  or  5  Inches  from 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  which  muft  be  obtained  the  Root  branches  into  3  fmaller  Foot  Stalks,  and  thefe 

again 
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again  divide  into  three,  and  each  of  thefe  Divifions  fuftain 
3  narrow  Leaves,  which  when  bruifed  emit  a  flrong 
Scent  like  Sulphur.  The  Stalks  rife  near  2  Feet  high  ; 
thefe  are  channelled  ;  and  divide  into  2  or  3  Branches, 
each  being  terminated  by  a  large  regular  Umbel  of  yel¬ 
low  Flowers  compofed  offeveral  fmall  circular  Umbels 
Thefe  Flowers  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
compreffed  Seeds,  which  are  deeply  furrowed,  and  ri¬ 
pen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  and 
in  the  low  Valleys  by  the  Sides  of  Rivers  in  Italy.  The 
Root  of  this  is  perennial,  {hiking  deep  into  the  Ground  ; 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  large  and  furrowed, 
dividing  into  3  fmall  Branches,  which  are  again  divided 
into  3,  and  thefe  end  with  3  long  narow  Lobes  or  fmall 
Leaves,  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sort.  The 
Stalks  which  fuflain  the  Umbels  rife  near  3  Feet  high, 
and  divide  toward  the  Top  into  feveral  fmall  Branches, 
each  fuflaining  an  Umbel  compofed  of  feveral  fmaller 
Rays  or  Umbels,  which  (land  upon  very  long  Foot 
Stalks,  and  fpread  out  irregularly.  The  Flowers  of  this 
are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  the  former,  but  are  much 
larger,  as  are  alfo  the  Seeds  but  have  the  fame  Form. 
It  flowers  and  perfects  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Forefl  of  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  and  many  other  Farts  of  France ;  it  hath  a 
flrong  perennial  Root,  from  which  come  out  Leaves 
which  branch  into  3  Divifions,  and  thefe  divide  again  in¬ 
to  three  fmaller  ;  each  of  thefe  fmaller  Divifions  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  5  fhort  narrow  Leaves.  The  Stalks  are 
flrong,  round,  and  not  fo  deeply  channelled  as  either  of 
the  former,  fuflaining  a  very  large  Umbel  of  yellow 
Flowers,  fhaped  like  the  former  Sorts;  the  Seeds  are 
fhorter,  but  of  the  fame  Shape,  it  flowers  in  June,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  St.  Vincent' 5  Rock 
near  Brijlol ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant  which  perifhes 
foon  after  it  has  perfedted  Seeds.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Sort  are  fhort  anch  very  narrow,  fpreading  near  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground ;  the  Stalks  rife  near  a  Foot  high,, 
but  are  branched  almofl  from  the  Bottom  ;  thefe  Branch- 
es  are  almofl  horizontal,  and  are  garnifhed  with  a  few 
narrow  fhort  Leaves,  of  a  lucid  green.  Each  Stalk  is 
terminated  by  a  fmall  Umbel  of  Flowers  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  yellow  Colour  and  fmall.  Thefe  are  fucceeded’ 
by  fmall  channelled  Seeds. 

The  1  ft  Sort  Hands  in  the  Lift  of  medicinal  Plants, 
but  is  at  prefent  rarely  ufed  ;  the  Roots  only  are  pre¬ 
ferred.  It  is  accounted  good  to  clear  the  Lungs  of  tough 
vifeid  Phlegm  and  thereby  to  help  old  Coughs  and  Short- 
nefs  of  Breath  ;  it  likewife  opens  Obflructions  of  the  Li¬ 
ver  and  Spleen,  and  helps  the  Jaundice., 

The  other  Sorts  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens 
for  Variety,  they  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds  fown  in  Au¬ 
tumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  thofe  fown  in  Spring 
feldom  fucceed,  or  if  the  Plants  come  up,  it  is  rarely 
before  the  following  Spring.  When  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  mufl  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  the 
Autumn  following  they  may  be  tranfpl anted  where 
they  are  to  remain  ;  they  love  a  moifl  Soil  and  a  fhady 
Situation,  but  will  not  thrive  under  the  Drip  of 
Trees.  The  Roots  of  the  three  firfl  Sorts  will  continue 
feveral  Years,  and  every  Year  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds. 
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'I  he  4th  Sort  rarely  ripens  Seeds  in  a  Garden,  fo  I  liar* 
been  obliged  to  procure  them  from  the  Place  where  it 
grows  naturally. 

PHACA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  798.  Aflragaloides.ftfourtt 
Fiji.  R.  FI.  Baflard  Milk-vetch,  or  Aflragaloides. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  Flower  batb  a  tubulous  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  cut  into  5  fmall  Indentures  at  the  Brim.  T he 
Flower  is  oj  the  Butterfly  Kind  ;  it  batb  a  large  oval  ere  ft 
Standard ,  with  two  oblong  Wings floorter  than  the  Standard , 
which  arc  obtufe ,  and  a  fort  coinprejfed  obtufe  Keel.  It 
hath  ten  Stamina,  nine  oj  which  are  joined  in  one  Body, 
and  the  other  ft  and s  feparate,  terminated  by  roundiftj  ri - 
ftng  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oblong  Germett , 
Jupporting  an  Awl-Jhaped  Style,  crowned  by  a  /ingle  Stigma. 
The  Gerrnen  becomes  an  oblong  fwelling  Pod,  whofe  up¬ 
per  Suture  is  deprejfed  tozvard  the  under ,  having  one  Cell 
containing  feveral  Kidney- fj ap ed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Phaca  caulefcens  pilofa,  leguminibus  tereit-cymbi- 
formibus  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  755.  Phaca  with  a  hairy  Stalk, 
and  taper  boat-fhaped  Pods.  This  is  the  Afragaloides  Luft- 
tanica  Tourn.  lnd.  R.  H.  399.  Portugal  Baflard  Milk-vetch. 

2.  Phaca  caulefcens  ere  ft  a  glabra,  leguminibus  fetni - 
ovatis.Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 7 55.  Phaca  with  an  upright  fmooth 
Stalk,  and  half  oval  Pods.  Afragaloides  elatior  ere  ft  a, 
vic'ue  Joliis,  floribus  luteis  fliquis  pendulis.  Amman.  Ruth. 
148.  Taller  upright.  Milk-vetch  with  a  Vetch  Leaf, 
yellow  Flowers,  and  pendulous  Pods. 

The  ill  §ort  is  a  Native  of  Portugal  and  Spain ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  have  been  procured  by  fome  Perfons 
who  are  curious  in  colledting  rare  Plants.  This  has 
been  long  preferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens  in  England , . 
but  the  other  is  more  rare  at  prefent. 

The  Roots  of  the  firfl  Sort  which  grows  naturally  in 
Siberia ,  will  abide  many  Years,  and  run  very  deep  into 
the  Ground  ;  but  the  Branches  decay  every  Autumn, 
and  the  Roots  produce  frefh  Stalks  every  Spring,  which 
wi  11  rife  near  four  Feet  high,  and  grow  ligneous.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  Spikes  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  very  warm, 
they  rarely  flower  in  England ,  for  which  Reafon  the 
Plants  are  not  much  efleemed  ;  for  it  is  not  once  in  fe- 
ven  Years  that  the  Flowers  arrive  to  Perfedlion,  nor  do 
the  Plants  ever  produce  Seeds  in  England ;  fo  that  the 
Seeds  mufl  be  procured  from  Abroad,  by  thofe  who  are 
defirous  to  have  the  Plants. 

The  2d  Sort  has  fmooth  Stalks,  which  do  not  rife  fo 
high  as  the  former  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmaller,  the  Pods 
are  much  fhorter,  and  hang  downwards. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  w'here  the  Plants  are  to  remain;  for  as 
they  {hoot  their  Roots  very  deep  into  the  Earth,  it  is  ve¬ 
ry  difficult  to  tranfplant  them  with  any  Safety,  efpecially 
after  they  have  remained  any  confiderable  Time  in  the 
Seed  Bed.  The  Plants  fhonld  be  left  about  fix  Feet  afun- 
der,  that  there  may  beRoom  to  dig  the  Ground  between 
them  every  Spring,  which  is  all  the  Culture  they  require, 
except  keeping  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

PHALANGIUM.  See  Anthericum. 

PHASELOIDES.  See  Glycine. 

PHASEOLUS.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  412.  Tab.  232* 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  777.  Kidney-bean  in  French  Flaricot. 

The 


PH  A  P  H  A 

The  Charaflers  arc,  Stalk,  Flowers  growing  in  long  Bunches,  and  fhort  hai- 

''Tb'e  Ernpalemcnt  rf  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  having  ry  Pods.  This  is  the  Phafeolus  forum  fpica  pyr  ami  data, 
'two  Lips  ;  the  upper  Idp  is  indented  at  the  'Top,  and  the  femme  coccineo  nigra  macula  nototd.  Plum.  Cat.  12.  Kid- 
vnder  one  in  3  Parts.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Butter fy  Kind ;  ney- bean  with  Flower^  growing  in  a  pyramidal  Spike, 
it  hath  a  Hear  t-f Japed,  oblufc ,  inclined  Standard,  reflex-  and  fcarlet  Seeds  which  are  marked  with  black. 
ed  on  the  Sides,  the  Wings  are  oval,  the  Length  of  the  The  1  ft  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  ;  the  Seeds  were 
Standard,  Jnd  a  narrow  Jpiral  Keel twi fled  contrary  to  the  brought  from  Carolina,  where  it  grows  naturally.  The 
Sun.  It  hath  10  Stamina,  9  joined  in  one  Body,  and  the  Stalks  twine  about  any  Support,  like  the  common  Kid- 
other  funding  feparate ,  which  are  fpiral  within  the  Em-  ney-bean, ;  they  are  hairy,  and  rife  4  or  5  Feet  high  ; 
palcmev.t,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits,  and  an  oblong  com-  the  Leaves  are  Shaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Kidney- 
preff'ed  hairy  Gertnen,  fupporting  a  fender,  infsxed,  jpiral  bean,  but  are  narrower.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  hairy  Stigma.  The  Gennen  be-  loofe  Spikes  (landing  on  long  Foot-Stalks  ;  they  are  large 
covies  a  long  Pod  with  a  thick  Shell,  ending  in  an  obtufe  and  of  a  purple  Colour,  turning  to  a  blue  before  they 


Point,  inch  flag  oblong ,  compreffed,  Kidney -fhaped  Seeds. 

It  would  be  to  little  Purpofe  to  enumerate  all  the  Va¬ 
rieties  of  this  Plant  which  have  come  to  our  Knowledge 
in  this  Place,  Since  America  annually  furnifhes  us  with 
fo  many  new  Sort^,  that  there  is  no  knowing  what  Va¬ 
rieties  there  may  be  produced  in  England :  Btfides,  as 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  much  cultivated  here,  fince  fome 
of  the  old  Sorts  are  preferable  to  any  of  the  new  ones, 
for  the  Ufe  of  the  Kitchen  Garden;  therefore  1  (hall 
only  firft  mention  a  few  Sorts  which  are  cultivated  for 
their  Flowers,  or  as  Curiofities,  and  then  mention  thofe 
•which  are  moft  efleemed  for  the  Table. 

1.  Phaseolus  caule  volubili,  floribus  laxe fpicatis,  alls 
longitudine  vexillo.  Lin.  Sp.  P.  725.  Kidney-bean  with 
a  twining  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  in  loofe  Spikes, 
whofe  Wings  are  as  long  as  the  Standard.  This  is  the 
Pbafeolus  flore  purpurea,  alls  amplis  long'e  protenp.s.  Hort. 
Elth.  Kidney- bean  with  a  purple  Flower,  having  large 
Wings  which  are  ftretched  out  to  a  great  Length. 

2.  Phaseolus  caule  volubili,  vexillis  carindque  fp’ra- 
liter  convolutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  725.  Kidney-bean  with 
a  twining  Stalk,  whofe  Standard  and  Keel  are  fpirally 
twilled.  This  is  the  Phafeolus  Indicus  cochleato  jiore. 
Triumf.  Obfl  93.  Indian  Kidney-bean  with  a  Snail-fhaped 
Flower,  commonly  called  Caracalla  in  Portugal. 

3.  Phaseolus  caule  volubili,  vexillis  revo/utis  patulis, 
legumimbus  linearibus  flriftis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  724.  Kid¬ 
ney-bean  with  a  twining  ‘Stalk,  a  Spreading  Standard 
which  is  tvvifted  ^backward,  and  narrow  clofe  Pods. 
This  is  the  Phafeolus  fort  odorato ,  vexillo  ample  patulo. 
Hort.  Elth.  3:3.  Kidney  bean  with  a  fweet  Flower,  ha¬ 
ving  a  large  Spreading  Standard. 

4.  Ph  aseolus  caule  volubili,  pedunculis  fubcapitatis 
fern: mbits  tetragono-cylindricis  pulverilenti s .  Hort.  Upfab 
.214.  Kidney-bean  with  a  twining  Stalk,  Foot  Stalks 
ending  in  Flowers  growing  in  Heads,  and  four  corner¬ 
ed  cylindrical  Duft-coloured  Seeds.  This  is  the  Phafe¬ 
olus  peregrmus,  fore  refeo ,  femine  tomentofo.  Niffol.  Adi. 
Par.  1730.  Foreign  Kidney-bean,  with  a  Rofe-coloured 
Flower  and  downy  Seeds. 

5.  Phaseolus  caule  volubili,  floribus  racemofs  gemi- 
nil,  bradleis  calyce  brevioribus ,  leguminihus  pendulis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  724.  Kidney-bean  with  a  twining  Stalk,  branch¬ 
ing  Flowers  growing  by  Pairs,  Brafleae  which  are  Shor¬ 
ter  than  the  Empalement,  and  hanging  Pods.  This  is 
the  Phafeolus  Indicus,  fore  coccineo  five  puniceo.  Mar. 
FJifl.  2.  p.  69.  Indian  Kidney-bean,  with  a  .fcarlet  or 
purple  Flower,  commonly  called  the  fcarlet  Bean. 

6.  Phaseolus  caule  volubili,  floribus  racemfls,  fli- 
quis  br embus  pubef cent  thus.  Kidney-bean  with  a  twining 


fade.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  if  the  Autumn  proves 
warm,  they  will  be  Succeeded  by  narrow  long  Pods,  con¬ 
taining  fmall  oval  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Ofiober. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  Should  be  Sown  on  a  warm  Bor¬ 
der  about  the  latter  End  of  Ap'il,  and  when  the  Plants 
begin  to  run  up,  they  muft  be  Supported  with  Sticks, 
or  faftened  to  a  Hedge  or  Wall,  to  prevent  their  trailing 
on  the  Ground,  and  conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds. 
If  they  are  clofe  to  a  Wall  or  Hedge  expofed  to  a  good 
Afpe<5i,  they  will  ripen  Seeds  in  England,  otherwife  they 
frequently  fail  in  bad  Seafons. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Brazils  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Europe.  This  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Plant  with  twining  Stalks,  which  rife  to  the 
Height  of  1  2  or  14  Feet;  the  Leaves  are  Shaped  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Kidney-bean,  but  are  Smaller. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Slender  Spikes,  they  are 
of  a  purplifh  Colour,  and  have  an  agreeable  Odour  ; 
thefe  are  Succeeded  by  (lender  Pods  which  are  compreffed, 
containing  Several  oval  compreffed  Seeds.  This  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  Should  be  Sown  in  a  moderate 
hot  Bed  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  muft  be  carefully  transplanted  into  Pots  filled  with 
light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  to  facili¬ 
tate  their  taking  Root ;  after  which  they  Should  be  inured 
to  bear  the  open  Air  by  Degrees,  into  which  they  Should 
be  removed  the  End  of  June  or  Beginning  of  July, 
placing  them  in  a  Sheltered  Situation  ;  and  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  in  Growth,  and  fill  the  Pots  with  their  Roots, 
they  Should  be  removed  into  larger  Pots,  which  muft  be 
filled  up  with  light  frefh  Earth. 

During  the  Summer  Seafon,  they  muft  be  frequently 
refreshed  with  Water;  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  inio  the  Green-houfe,  and  Should  have  but  little 
Water  during  that  Seafon.  Thefe  Plants  when  young, 
are  tender,  but  after  the  firft  Winter,  they  will  require 
only  to  be  Screened  from  Froft;  but  muft  have  open 
free  Air  whenever  the  Weather  will  permit,  otherwife 
the  Leaves  will  grow  mouldy,  and  decay  the  tender 
Shoots.  This  Plant  produces  Flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
gvfl,  but  Seldom  perfects  Seeds  in  England.  It  is  very 
common  in  Portugal,  where  the  Inhabitants  plant  it  to 
cover  Arbours  and  Seats  in  Gardens,  for  which  it  is  great¬ 
ly  efteemed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Country,  and  for 
its  beautiful  fweet  Smelling  Flowers,  and  in  that  Country 
it  thrives  very  well  in  the  open  Air. 

The  3d  'Sort  grows  naturally  in  America,  and  is  pre- 
ferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  is  a  Plant 
of  no  .great  Beauty  ;  this  may  be  propagated  by  Sowing 
the  Seeds  in  Spring,  upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  when  they 
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come  up,  they  mufl:  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  treated  as 
the  tormer  Sort.  It  produces  its  Flowers  in  'July,  and 
Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  4th  Sort  was  brought  from  America ,  and  is  pre¬ 
ferred  in  curious  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  its  its  long  flow¬ 
ering.  This  is  an  abiding  Plant,  and  fhould  be  managed 
as  directed  for  the  2d  Sort,  but  this  requires  a  Stove  to 
preferve  it  through  the  Winter  in  England. 

The  5  th  Sort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Engltfh 
Gardens  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Scarlet  Flowers;  this  hath 
twining  Stalks,  whis  if  properly  fupported,  will  rife 
to  the  Height  of  12  or  14  Feet  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Kidney  bean.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  Urge  Spikes,  and  are  much  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Kidney-bean,  and  of  a  deep  fcarlet  Co¬ 
lour  ;  the  Pods  are  large  and  rough,  and  the  Seeds  are 
purple  marked  with  black.  This  Sort  requires  no  other 
Treatment  than  the  common  Sort,  but  the  Stalks  fhould 
have  tall  Stakes  put  down  by  them  to  twine  round, 
otherwife  they  will  fall  on  the  Ground,  which  will  foon 
caufe  them  to  rot. 

Although  this  Sort  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  Beauty 
of  its  Flowers  at  prefen t,  yet  I  would  recommend  it  as 
the  befl  Sort  for  the  Table  :  and  whoever  will  make 
Trial  of  this,  I  dare  fay  mult  prefer  it  to  all  other 
Kinds  yet  known. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  warmeft  Part  of 
America ,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England  out  of  a  Stove  ; 
and  as  the  chief  Beauty  of  it  is  in  the  Seeds,  which  are 
half  fcarlet  and  the  other  half  black,  fo  thefe  may  be 
procured  from  Abroad  better  than  railed  here. 

I  fhall  now  mention  thofe  Sorts  of  Kidney-beans  which 
are  cultivated  in  iheEnglifo  Gardens  to  fupply  the  Table, 
which  are  few  in  Comparifon  of  the  Number  already 
known  ;  though  thefe  are  not  many  of  them  valuable, 
and  are  only  cultivated  becaufe  they  require  lefs  Care 
or  will  come  a  little  forwarder  in  the  Seafon,  for  they 
are  inferior  in  tafie  to  the  others  ;  however,  as  there 
are  fome  Perfons  who  efteem  them  for  their  Qualities 
before-mentioned,  fo  I  fhall  put  them  down  in  the  Or¬ 
der  of  their  ripenig  for  Ufe. 

The  3  Sorts  ufually  cultivated  for  early  Crops,  are  the 
fmall  white  Dwarf,  the  Dwarf  black,  which  is  called 
the  Negroe  Bean,  and  the  Liver  Colour  Bean.  The 
Stalks  of  thefe  are  never  very  long,  fo  may  be  planted 
much  nearer  together  than  the  larger  growing  Kinds, 
and  they  require  but  little  Support;  fo  thefe  are  planted 
on  hot  Beds  under  Frames,  or  in  Pots  which  are  placed 
in  Stoves,  to  come  up  early  in  the  Spring,  for  which 
Purpofe  they  are  better  adapted  than  any  of  the  other  ; 
but  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  fome  of  the  others 
for  Goodnefs,  but  as  they  rrfhy  be  had  at  a  Time  when 
the  others  cannot  not  be  fo  well  obtained,  fo  they  are 
generally  cultivated  ;  and  where  there  are  not  the  Con¬ 
venience  of  Stoves  or  Frames  for  raifing  them  very 
early,  they  are  planted  in  warm  Borders  near  Hedges, 
Walls,  or  Pales,  where  they  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  a  Fort¬ 
night  earlier  than  the  other  Sorts. 

The  next  to  thefe  are  the  Batterfea  and  Canterbury 
Kidney-beans  ;  thefe  do  not  ramble  far,  and  produce 
their  Flowers  near  the  Root,  fo  bear  plentifully  for  fome 
Time  :  The  Batterfea  Bean  is  the  forwarder  of  the  two, 
but  the  other  will  continue  bearing  much  longer  ;  the 
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arc  both  better  flavoured  than  either  of  the  3  forme r 
Sorts,  but  w  hen  they  grow  large  are  very  Aringy  and 
tough. 

There  are  two  or  three  Sorts  of  Kidney- beans  cul¬ 
tivated  with  eredl  Stalks,  which  want  no  fupport,  as 
they  do  not  put  out  any  twining  Stalks.  Thefe  are 
much  cultivated  by  the  Gardeners  for  that  Reafon,  asalfo 
for  their  producing  a  great  Plenty  of  Pods ;  but  they  are 
inferior  in  Goodnefs  to  all  the  other,  efpecially  that 
Sort  with  black  and  white  Seeds,  uhofe  Pods  have  a 
rank  Flavour,  and,  when,  boiled,  become  foft  and 
meally,  fo  this  fhould  never  be  propagated  by  Perfons 
of  Tafle. 

The  befl  Sorts  for  the  Table  are  the  fcarlet  Bloflbm 
Bean  before-mentioned,  and  a  white  Bean  of  the  fame 
Size  and  Shape,  which  appears  to  be  only  a  Variety  of 
the  fcarlet,  as  it  differs  in  no  other  Refpe£t,  but  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Flowers  and  Seeds,  being  equal  in  Size  and 
Flavour.  Next  to  thefe  is  the  large  Dutch  Kidney-bean, 
which  grows  as  tall  as  either  of  thefe,  fo  mufl  be  fup¬ 
ported  by  Stakes,  otherwife  their  Stalks  will  trail  on  the 
Ground  and  fpoil.  The  Sort  with  fcarlet  Flowers  is 
preferable  to  this  in  Goodnefs,  and  is  alfo  hardier  ;  and 
although  it  will  not  come  fo  early  as  fome  of  the  Dwarf 
Kinds,  yet  as  it  will  continue  bearing  till  the  Frofl  puts 
a  Stop  to  it  in  Autumn,  fo  it  is  much  preferable  to  either  ; 
for  the  Pods  of  this  Sort  when  old,  are  ftldom  flringy, 
and  have  a  better  Flavour  than  the  young  Pods  of  thole 
Sorts,  and  will  boil  greener,  and  where  this  is  fown  in 
the  fame  Situation  and  Soil  as  the  Batterfea  Bean,  it  will 
not  be  a  Fortnight  later. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Kidney-beans  are  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  are  too  tender  to  be  fown  in  the  open  Air 
before  the  Middle  of  April  ;  for  if  the  Weather  fhould 
be  cold  and  wet  after  they  are  in  the  Ground,  they  will 
foon  rot ;  or  if  Morning  Frofts  fhould  happen  after  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  will  be  deflroyed ;  therefore  the 
befl  Way  to  have  early  Kidney-Beans,  where  there  is 
no  Conveniency  of  Frames  for  raifing  them,  is  to  fovv 
the  Seeds  in  Rows  pretty  clofe,  upon  a  moderate  hot 
Bed,  the  latter  End  ot  Mu  ch  orthe  Beginning  of  April. 
If  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  is  fufficient  to  bring  up  the 
Plants  it  will  be  enough  ;  this  Bed  fhould  be  arched  over 
with  Hoops,  that  it  may  be  covered  with  Matts  every 
Night,  or  in  bad  Weather.  In  this  Bed  the  Plants  may 
Hand  till  the  have  put  out  their  trifoliate  Leaves,  then 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  in 
warm  Borders  near  Hedges,  Pales,  or  Walls.  If  the 
Seafon  proves  dry  at  the  Time  of  removing  them,  the 
Plants  fhould  be  gently  watered  to  forward  their  taking 
new  Root,  and  afterward  they  mufl  be  managed  in  the 
feme  Way  as  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  full  Ground. 

1  hefe  tranfplanted  Beans  will  not  grow  fo  flrong  as  thofe 
which  are  not  removed,  nor  will  they  continue  fo  long  in 
bearing,  but  they  will  come  at  leaft  a  Fortnight  earlier 
than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  full  Ground. 

The  firfl  Crop  intended  for  the  full  Ground,  fhould 
be  put  in  about  the  Middle  of  April ;  but  thefe  fhould 
have  a  warm  Situation  and  a  dry  Soil,  otherwife  the 
Seeds  will  rot  in  the  Ground  ;  or  if  the  Weather  fhould 
prove  fo  favourable  as  to  bring  up  the  Plants,  yet  there 
will  be  Danger  of  their  being  killed  by  Morning  Frolls, 
which  frequently  happen  the  Beginning  of  May. 
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The  fecond  Crop,  which  fhould  be  one  of  the  three 
large  Sorts  laft  mentioned,  fhould  be  Town  about  the 
Middle  of  May.  Thefe  will  come  into  bearing  before 
the  early  Kinds  are  over,  and  if  they  are  of  the  fcarlet 
Sort,  will  continue  fruitful  till  the  Froft  deftroys  the 
Plants  in  Autumn,  and  thefe  will  be  good  as  long  as  they 
laft.  The  Manner  of  planting  them  is,  to  draw  /hallow 
Furrows  with  a  Hoe,  at  about  two  Feet  and  a  Half 
Diftance  from  each  other,  into  which  you  fhould  drop 
the  Seeds  about  two  Inches  afunder  ;  then  with  the  Head 
of  a  Rake  draw  the  Earth  over  them,  fo  as  to  cover  them 
about  an  Inch  deep. 

If  the  Seafon  be  favourable,  the  Plants  will  begin  to 
appear  in  about  a  Week  after  lowing,  and  foon  after 
will  raife  their  Heads  upright ;  therefore,  when  the 
Stems  are  advanced  above  Ground,  you  fhould  gently 
draw  a  little  Earth  up  to  them,  obferving  to  do  it  when 
the  Ground  is  dry,  which  will  preferve  them  from  be¬ 
ing  injured  by  fharp  Winds ;  but  be  careful  not  to  draw 
any  of  the  Earth  over  their  Seed  Leaves,  which  would 
rot  them,  or  at  lead:  greatly  retard  their  Growth.  After 
this,  they  will  require  no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds  until  they  produce  Fruit,  when  they 
fhould  be  carefully  gathered  two  or  three  Times  a  Week  ; 
for  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  upon  the  Plants  a 
little  too  long,  the  Beans  will  be  too  large  for  eating,  and 
the  Plants  would  be  greatly  weakened  thereby. 

*  The  large  Sorts  of  Kidney-bean  rnuft  be  planted  at  a 
greater  Diftance  ;  for  as  thefe  grow  very  tall,  fo  if  the 
Rows  are  too  near,  the  Sun  and  Air  will  be  excluded 
from  the  middle  Rows,  therefore  thefe  fhould  not  be  lefs 
than  4  Feet  Diftance  Row  from  Row  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  about  4  Inches  high,  the  Poles  fhould  be  thruft 
into  the  Ground  by  the  Side  of  the  Plants,  to  which 
they  will  fallen  themfelves,  and  climb  to  the  Height  of 
8  or  10  Feet,  and  bear  Plenty  of  Fruit  from  the  Ground 
upward.  The  Dutch  and  French  preferve  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  the  large  Dutch  Beans  for  Winter  Ufe,  which 
they  ftew  and  make  good  with  Gravy,  and  other  Sauces. 
Some  Perfons  raife  thefe  in  hot  Beds,  to  have  them  early. 
The  only  Carp  to  be  taken  of  thefe  Plants,  when  thus 
railed  is  to  allow  them  Room,  and  give  them  as  much 
Air  as  can  be  conveniently,  when  the  Weather  is  mild, 
alio  to  let  them  have  but  a  moderate  Heat ;  for  if  the 
Bed  be  over  hot,  they  will  either  burn,  or  be  drawn  up 
fo  weak  as  never  to  come  to  good. 

The  manner  of  making  the  hot  Bed  being  the  fame 
as  for  Cucumbers,  &c.  need  not  be  repeated  ;  but  only 
obferve,  when  the  Dung  is  equally  levelled,  to  lay  the 
Earth  about  4  or  5  Inches  thick,  and  let  the  great  Steam 
of  the  Bed  pafs  off  before  you  fow  the  Seeds.  The 
Time  for  doing  this  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  Seafon 
when  you  would  have  the  Beans  for  the  Table;  but  the 
fureft  Time  for  a  Crop,  is  about  a  Week  in  February. 

The  Manner  of  faving  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  is  to 
let  a  few  Rows  remain  ungathered  in  the  Height  of  the 
Seafon  ;  for  if  you  gather  from  the  Plants  for  fome 
Time,  and  afterwards  leave  the  remaining  for  Seed,  their 
Pods  will  not  be  near  fo  long  and  handfome,  nor  will  the 
Seed  be  fo  good.  In  Autumn,  w'hen  you  find  they  are 
ripe,  in  a  dry  Seafon  pull  up  the.  Plants,  and  fpread  them 
abroad  to  dry  ;  after  which  you  may  threfh  out  the  Seed, 
and  preferve  it  in  a  dry  Place  for  Ui'e.. 
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PHILADELPHIA.  Em.  Gen.  Plant.  54®*  Syr  Inga. 
Tourn.  Inji.  Syringa ,  Pipe  Tree,  or  Mock  Orange. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into 
5  acute  Parts  fitting  upon  the  Germen.  It  bath  40-5 
roundifj  plain  Petals  ivbich  fpread  open ,  and  20  Awl-jha- 
fed  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Empalememt ,  terminated 
by  ereCl  Summits  with  4  Furrows.  The  Germen  is  fttua- 
ted  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  fender  Style  divided 
in  4  Parts ,  each  being  crowned  by  a  ftigle  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  beromcs  an  oval,  acute-pointed  Capfule 
having  4  Cells ,  which'  are  filled  with  fmall  oblong  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Philadelphus  folds  ovato-lanceolatis  acute  den - 
tatis.  Philadelphus  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  acutely 
indented.  This  is  the  Syringa  alba  five  Philadelphus 
Athenai.  C.  B.  P.  White  Syringa ,  or  Mock  Orange. 

2.  Philadelphus  folds  ovatis  fubdenlatis,  flore  fo - 
litario plena.  Syringa  or  Mock  Orange  with  oval  Leaves 
which  are  fomewhat  indented,  and  double  Flowers 
/landing  fingly  on  the  Sides  of  the  Branches.  This  is 
the  Syringa  nana  nunquam florens.  Cat.  Hort.  Angl.  Dwarf 
Syringa  which  never  flowers. 

3.  Philadelphus  foliis  integerrimis.  Lin  Sp.  Plant. 
470.  Philadelphus  with  entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphus  flore  albo  majore  inodoro.  Catefb.  Carol.  1.  p.  84. 
Syringa  with  a  larger  white  Flower  having  no  Scent. 

The  1  ft  Sort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  th e  EngliJb 
Gardens  as  a  flowering  Shrub,  but  the  Place  where  it 
naturally  grows  is  uncertain.  This  fends  up  a  great 
Number  of  /lender  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  have  a 
gray  Bark  ;  thefe  fend  out  feveral  fhort  Branches  from 
their  Side,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  ;  thofe  upon  the  young  Shoots  are  3  Inches  and  a 
Half  long,  and  2  broad  in  the  Middle,  leffening;  toward 
both  Ends,  and  terminating  in  acute  Points  ;  they  have 
feveral  acute  Indentures  on  their  Edges,  their  Surface 
rough,  and  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale 
on  their  under,  and  have  the  Tafte  of  a  frefh  Cucumber; 
thefe  ftand  oppofite  upon  very  /hort  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  and  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  in  loofe  Bunches,  each  /landing  on  a  fhort  dif- 
tin£t  Foot  Stalk;  they  have  4  oval  Petals  which  fpread 
open,  with  a  great  Number  of  Stamina  within,  furrounding 
the  Style.  T  he  Flowers  are  white,  and  have  a  ftrong 
Scent,  which  at  fome  Diftance  refembies  that  of  Orange 
Flowers,  but  when  near  is  too  powerful  for  moft  Perfons. 
Thefe  appear  the  latter  End  of  May,  and  contiuue  great 
Part  of  June,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ri¬ 
pen  in  this  Country.  This  Shrub  rifes  7  or  8  Feet  high. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves,, 
which  fome  preferve  in  theif*Gardens  ;  but  the  Stripes 
generally  difappear  when  the  Plants  are  in  Health. 

The  2d  Sort  is  of  humble  Growth,  feldom  rifing 
above  3  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  fhorter  than  thofe  0/ 
the  former,  and  approach  near  to  an  oval  Form  ;  they 
are  but  little  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers 
come  out  fingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  and  have 
a  double  or  treble  Row  of  Petals,  of  the  fame  Size  and 
Form  as  the  other,  they  have  the  fame  Scent,  but  this 
Sort  flowers  very  rarely,  fo  is  not  much  efteemed. 

Both  thefe  are  extreme  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  al- 
moft  any  Soil  or  Situation^  but  will  grow  taller  in  light 
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gcod  Ground,  than  in  that  which  is  ftiff.  They  are  ufu- 
ally  propagated  by  Suckers,  which  are  tent  out  from  their 
Roots  in  great  Plenty  ;  thefe  fhould  be  taken  from  the 
old  Plants  in  Autumn,  and  planted  in  a  Nurfery  to  grow 
one  or  two  Years  till  they  have  obtained  Strength,  and 
then  they  fhould  be  tranlpalnted  to  the  Place  where  they 
are  to  remain.  They  are  commonly  difpofed  in  Wilder- 
nefs  Work,  among  other  Shrubs  of  the  fame Growth, 
where  they  add  to  the  Variety. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  and  is  as  yet 
very  rare  in  Europe.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk 
about  16  Feet  high,  fending  out  flender  Branches  from 
the  Sides  oppofite  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth 
Leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Pear  Tree,  which  are 
entire,  (landing  oppofite  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
they  are  large,  each  having  4  oval  Petals  which  fpread 
open  ;  thefe  have  large  Empalements,  compofedof  four 
acute-pointed  Leaves.  The  Petals  are  white,  and  within 
thefe  (land  a  great  Number  of  fhort  Stamina,  ter¬ 
minated  by  yellow  Summits.  The  Flowers  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  oval  Capfulee,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Shrub  is  very  rare  in  England ,  for  it  will  not  rife 
from  Seeds  ;  I  have  fown  the  Seeds  which  were  fent  me 
by  the  late  Dr.  Dale  from  Carolina ,  two  or  three  Times 
without  any  Succefs,  and  others  have  done  the  fame, 
which  occafions  its  prefent  Scarcity  in  England  ;  but 
when  the  Plants  are  procured  from  Abroad,  they  may 
be  propagated  by  laying  down  their  Branches.  I  had 
one  of  the  Shrubs  which  was  fent  me  by  the  Gentleman 
before-mentioned,  which  had  thriven  in  the  Chelfea  Gar¬ 
den  near  two  Years  ;  and  fome  of  the  Branches  which 
were  laid  down  had  put  out  Roots,  but  they  were  all  de- 
flroyed  by  Cold  in  the  Winter  1740. 

PHILYREA.  Toum.  Inf.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  19.  Phil¬ 
lyrea,  or  Mock  Privet ;  in  French ,  Filaria. 

The  Characters  are, 

' The  Flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  cut  into  5  Parts  at  the  Brim.  It  has  one  Petal  with 
a  very  fk  vt  Tube,  cut  into  5  Parts  which  turn  backward , 
and  2  fjort  Stamina  fan  ding  oppofite,  terminated  by  fm - 
gle  ere£l  Summits.  It  has  a  roundifh  Genncn  fupporting 
a  fender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a 
thick  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  globular 
Berry  with  one  Cell,  incloftng  one  large  roundtjh  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Phillyrea  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  integerrimis, 
Phillyrea  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Phillyrea  latifclia  teevis.  C.  B.  Broad  leaved  fmooth 
Phillyrea,  commonly  called  true  Phillyrea. 

2.  Phillyrea  foliis  ovatis  fubintegerrimis.  Phillyrea 
with  oval  Leaves  which  are  almofl:  entire.  This  is  the 
Phillyrea  folio  leviter  ferrato.  C.  B.  P.  Phillyrea  with  a 
Leaf  lightly  fawed,  called  broad-leaved  Phillyrea. 

3.  Phillyrea  foliis  cordato-ovatis  ferratis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  4.  Phillyrea  with  oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  which 
are  fawed.  This  is  the  Phillyrea  latifolia  fpinofa.  C.  Id.  P. 
476.  Broad-leaved  prickly  Phillyrea. 

4.  Phillyrea  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  4.  Phillyrea  with  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves. 
Phillyrea  folio  liguflri.  C.  B.  P:  Privet-leaved  Phillyrea. 

5.  Phillyrea  foliis  lanceolato-ovat is  integerrimis, fio- 
r.bus  confer tis  axillaribus,  Phillyrea  with  Spear-fhaped, 
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oval,  entire  Leaves,  and  Flowers  grownig  in  Cluficr 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Philyrea 
olca  Ephe fiacre  folio.  Pluk.  Aim.  295.  Phyl.  Tab.  310. 
fig.  3.  Olive  leaved  Phillyrea. 

6.  Phillyrea  foliis  linear i-lanceolat is  integer  rim's., 
fioribus  con/ertis  axillaribus:  Phillyrea  with  narrow  Speai 
fhaped  entire  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Chillers 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches.  Phillyrea  angufiifolia  pri- 
ma  C.  B.P.  476  Firft  narrow-leaved  Phillyrea. 

7.  Phillyrea  foils  limaribus.  Phillyrea  with  very 
narrow7  Leaves.  'T  his  is  the  Phillyrea anguufiijoiia  fecun- 
da  C.  B.  P.  47 6.  Second  nai row-leaved  Phillyrea,  com¬ 
monly  called  Rcfemary-leaved  Phillyrea. 

'1  he  1  ft  Sort  here  mentioned,  is  the  moff  common 
in  the  EingHfio  Gardens,  where  it  is  known  by  the  Title 
of  true  Phillyrea  ;  fo  called,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
Alaternus,  which  is  called  (imply,  PhiLyrea  by  the  Gar¬ 
deners.  This  rifes  with  a  (bong  upright  Stem,  to  the 
Height  of  1 8  or  20  Feet,  dividing  into  ieveral  Branches, 
covered  with  a  fmooth  grayifh  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with 
oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  thefe  are  en¬ 
tire,  firm,  and  of  alight  green,  about  and  Inch  and  a 
Half  long,  and  an  Inch  broad,  (landing  upon  fhort  Foot 
Stalks,  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk  on  each  Side,  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  Co¬ 
lour,  and  grow  in  fmall  Clufiers.  Thefe  appear  in 
March,  but  as  they  are  fmall  make  no  great  Appearance  ; 
they  are  fuccceded  by  globular  Berries  with  one  Cell,  in- 
clofing  a  fingle  Seed  of  the  fame  Form. 

The  2d  Sort  rifes  to  an  equal  Pleight  with  the  firft,  but 
the  Branches  are  more  diffufed,  and  have  a  darker  Bark  ; 
the  Leaves  are  oval,  and  of  a  darker  green  ;  they  are 
more  than  2  Inches  long,  and  almofl  an  Inch  and  a  rial  l 
broad,  a  little  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  placed 
oppofite,  and  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Branches,  growing  in 
long  Bunches  ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour, 
appear  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Berries  of  the  fame  Form. 

The  3d  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stem  as  high  as  the 
two  former,  fending  out  feveral  (Irong  Branches  which 
grow. erect,  covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  and  garnifhed 
with  oval  Heart  fhaped  Leaves,  about  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  long,  and  one  Inch  broad  ;  they  are  firm,  of  a  lu¬ 
cid  green,  and  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  each  Serrature 
ending  in  a  Spine,  the  Flowers  and  Seeds  of  this  are 
like  thofe  of  the  two  former  Sorts. 

The  4th  Sort  is  of  humbler  Growth  than  cither  o! 
the  former,  feldom  rifing  more  than  10  Feet  high  ;  the 
Branches  are  weaker,  and] fpread  wider  than  thofe  and 
are  covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark  ;  they  are  garnifh- 
ed  with  (lift  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  almofl  2  Inches  long, 
and  half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point 
at  both  Ends  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  Branches  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
fmall  Clufiers  at  the  Wings  of  the  Branches  on  each 
Side  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  whiter  than  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  appearing  about  the  fame  Time,  and  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  fmall  Berries  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  5th  Sort  rifes  about  the  fame  Height  as  the  4th 
the  Branches  are  flronger  and  fpread  out  wider  ;  the 
Bark  is  of  a  lighter  Colour  ;  the  weaves  are  lliff,  fmooth, 
and  entire,  (landing  oppofite  on  very  (hort  Foot 
•  C  c  2  Stalks ; 
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Stalks;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  terminate  in  a 
Point.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters  upon  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks,  at  the  Wings  of  the  young  Branches  ; 
they  are  fmall,  white,  and  appear  at  the  fame  Time 
with  the  other  Sorts,  and  h  ive  round  Berries  fucceeding 
them,  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  6th  Sort  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  io  or  12  Feet 
high,  fending  out  Branches  by  Pairs,  which  are  covered 
with  a  brown  Bark  fpotted  with  white  ;  they  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  fmooth,  ftiff,  narrow,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
u'hich  are  entire,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches  oppofite  ; 
they  are  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an 
Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  both 
Ends,  of  a  light  green,  and  point  upward.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  in  large  Clufters  at  each  Joint  of  the  Branch¬ 
es,  to  which  they  fit  clofe  like  the  whorled  Flow¬ 
ers,  almoft  furrounding  the  Stalk;  thefe  are  fmall, 
white,  and  appear  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  former, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Berries  which  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn. 

The  7  th  Sort  is  of  humbler  Growth  than  either  of 
the  former,  feldom  rifing  more  than  5  or  6  Feet  high, 
fending  out  fiender  Branches  the  whole  Length,  which 
come  out  oppofite,  and  are  fparfedly  difpofed  ;  the  Leaves 
are  of  a  dark  green,  ftift’,  and  entire;  they  are  about  an 
Inch  long,  and  not  more  than  one  Eighth  of  an  Inch 
broad,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches  oppofite.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fmall,  white,  and  grow  in  Clufters  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches.  The  Berries  of  this  Sort  are  ve¬ 
ry  fmall,  and  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

Thefe  Plants  all  grow  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France ,  Spain ,  and  Italy,  but  are  hardy  enough  to  thfve 
in  the  open  Air  in  England,  and  are  never  injured  except 
the  Winters  are  very  fevere,  which  fometimes  caufes 
their  Leaves  to  fall,  and  kills  a  few  of  the  weaker 
Jlranches,  but  thefe  are  repaired  by  new  Shoots  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer;  fo  that  there  are  but  few  of  the  ever¬ 
green  Trees  which  are  hardier  than  thefe,  or  that  de- 
ferve  more  to  be  cultivated  for  Pleafure. 

Formerly  thefe  were  either  planted  againft  Walls,  to 
which  they  were  trained  to  cover  them,  or,  if  they 
were  placed  as  Standards,  their  Branches  were  (beared 
either  into  Balls  or  Pyramids,  like  moft  of  the  ever¬ 
green  Trees,  fo  that  when  the  former  old  Tafte  of  lay¬ 
ing  out  Gardens  was  exploded,  the  Ever-greens  were 
generally  banifhtd,  and  for  fome  Years  there  were  but 
few  Sorts  cultivated,  whereby  feveral  valuable  Kinds  of 
ever-green  Trees  were  entirely  loft  in  England,  and  have 
been  with  Difficulty  retrieved  fince;  for  in  the  Manner 
which  the  ever-green  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  now  difpo¬ 
fed  in  Gardens,  they  have  a  very  fine  Effecf,  efpecially 
during  the  Winter  Seafon,  when  the  other  Trees  are 
deftitute  of  Leaves. 

There  are  fome  other  Sorts  mentioned  to  grow  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain  and  Italy ,  but  thofe  here  mentioned  are 
all  that  I  have  feen  giowing  in  the  Englifo  Gardens;  fe¬ 
veral  of  thefe  have  been  fuppofed  only  accidental  Varie¬ 
ties  which  have  been  produced  from  Seeds;  but  I  am 
more  inclined  to  believe  they  are  fpecifically  different, for  I 
have  raifed  moft  of  thefe  from  Seeds  fent  me  from  Italy, 
where  the  Sorts  were  carefully  gathered  diftindf,  and 
have  never  yet  found  them  vary  from  the  Kinds  the 
Seeds  were  taken,  fo  that  I  imagine  thofe  Seeds,  from 
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which  2  or  3  Kinds  have  been  raifed,  were  gathered 
from  different  Plants  without  Care. 

The  3  firft  Sorts  are  very  proper  to  intermix  with 
other  ever-green  Trees  of  the  fame  Growth  to  form 
Clumps  in  Parks,  or  to  plant  round  the  Borders  of 
Woods,  wl  ich  are  filled  with  deciduous  Trees,  where 
in  the  Summer  Time  the  dark  Shade  of  thefe  Ever¬ 
greens  will  make  a  fine  Contraft  with  the  brighter  green 
Leaves  of  the  deciduous  Trees,  and  in  Winter,  when 
the  latter  are  deftitue  of  Leaves,  they  will  have  a  fine 
Effect ;  and  thefe  will  be  a  fine  Harbour  for  Birds. 
Thefe  may  be  trained  up  to  Stems,  fo  as  to  be  out  of 
the  Reach  of  Cattle,  therefore  may  be  planted  in  open 
Places,  where  if  they  are  fenced  againft  Cattle  till  they 
are  grown  up,  they  may  be  afterwards  expofed. 

The  other  Sorts,  which  are  of  humbler  Growth, 
muft  be  confined  to  Gardens  or  other  Inclofures,  where 
they  may  be  fecured  from  Cattle,  Hares,  Rabbits,  Cf. 
otherwife  they  will  be  foon  deftroyed. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  either  from  Seeds  or 
Layers,  but  the  latter,  being  the  moft  expeditious  Me¬ 
thod  in  England,  is  chiefly  preferred.  The  heft  Time 
to  lay  them  down  is  in  Autumn,  when  you  fhould  dig 
the  Ground  round  the  Stems  of  the  Plants  intended  to 
be  layed,  making  it  very  loofe;  then  making  Choice  of 
a  fmooth  Part  of  the  Shoot,  you  fhould  make  a  Slit  up¬ 
ward  (as  pra&ifed  in  laying  Carnations,)  and  then  bend 
the  Branch  gently  down  to  the  Ground,  making  a  hol¬ 
low  Place  with  your  Hand  to  receive  it ;  and  having 
placed  the  Part  which  was  flit  into  the  Ground,  fo  as 
that  the  Slit  may  be  open,  you  fhould  fallen  it  down  with 
a  forked  Stick,  that  it  may  remain  fteady,  covering  that 
Part  of  the  Branch  with  Earth  obout  3  Inches  thick, 
obferving  to  keep  the  upper  Part  ere£i.  You  muft  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds  the  Spring  and  Summer  follow¬ 
ing,  which,  if  fuffered  to  grow  up  amongft  them,  will 
prevent  their  taking  Root. 

The  Autumn  following  moft  of  thefe  Plants  will  be 
rooted,  at  which  Time  they  may  be  taken  off’,  and 
carefully  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  where  they  may  be  train¬ 
ed  up  3  or  4  Years  in  the  Manner  you  intend  them  to 
grow,  during  which  Time  you  fhould  dig  the  Ground 
between  the  Rows,  and  cut  about  the  Roots  of  the 
Plants  every  Year,  which  will  caufe  them  to  ftrike  out 
ftrong  Fibres,  fo  as  to  fupport  a  good  Ball  of  Earth 
when  they  are  removed  ;  you  fhould  alfo  fupport  their 
Stems  with  Stakes  to  make  them  Strait,  otherwife  they 
are  very  apt  to  grow  crooked  and  unfightly. 

When  the  Plants  have  been  thus  managed  3  or  4. 
Years,  you  may  tranfplant  them  into  the  Places  where 
they  are  to  remain.  The  beft  Time  for  this  Work  is 
the  latter  End  of  September,  or  the  Beginning  of  0<f7o- 
ber  ;  but  in  removing  them,  you  fhould  dig  round  their 
Roots,  and  cut  off  all  downright  or  ftrong  Roots,  which 
have  fhot  out  to  a  great  Dillance,  that  you  may  the  bet¬ 
ter  preferve  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  each  Plant,  otherwife 
they  are  fubje£t  to  mifearry ;  and  when  you  have  placed 
them  in  their  new  Quarters  ;  you  fhould  lay  fome  Mulch 
upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  to  prevent  its  dry 
ing.  You  fhould  alfo  fupport  the  Plants  with  Stakes, 
until  they  have  taken  faft  hold  of  the  Earth,  to  prevent 
their  beind  turned  out  of  the  Ground,  or  difplaced  by 
the  Winds,  which  will  deftroy  the  Fibres  that  were 

newly 
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newly  put  out,  and  greatly  injure  the  Plants.  Thefe 
Trees  delight  in  a  middling  Soil,  neither  too  wet  and 
ftiff,  nor  too  dry,  though  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  former,  provided  it  be  fiefh. 

Thofe  Sorts  with  fmall  Leaves  aie  commonly  two 
Years  before  they  take  Root,  when  laid  ;  therefore 
they  fhould  not  be  difturbed,  for  the  raifing  them  out 
of  the  Ground  greatly  retards  their  rooting. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould 
be  fownn  in  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  when 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  do 
not  grow  the  firft  Year.  The  Seeds  will  do  bell  if  they 
are  Town  in  Pots  or  Boxes  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth, 
and  placed  under  a  Garden  Frame,  where  they  may  be 
fcreened  from  hard  Froft,  but  always  expofed  to  the 
open  Air  in  mild  Weather.  If  the  Seeds  are  Town  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  the  Spring, 
but  if  they  fhould  not  come  up,  the  Pots  fhould  be 
plunged  into  the  Ground  in  an  Eaft  Border,  where  they 
may  only  have  the  Morning  Sun,  in  which  Situation 
they  fhould  remain  the  following  Summer,  during  which 
Time  they  mud  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  in  the  Autumn  removed  again  under  a  Frame  for 
Shelter  in  Winter,  and  the  Spring  following  the  Plants 
will  certainly  come  up,  if  the  Seeds  were  good.  To¬ 
ward  the  Middle  of  April,  the  Pots  fhould  be  again 
plunged  into  the  Ground  on  an  Eafl:  Border,  to  prevent 
the  Air  from  drying  the  Earth  through  the  Pots,  which 
is  generally  the  Cafe  when  the  Pots  Hand  upon  the 
Ground,  fo  that  they  mud  then  be  frequently  watered, 
which  fhould  not  be  pradtifed  to  thefe  Plants,  where  it 
can- be  avoided.  The  Michaelmas  following  the  Plants 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in 
a  Nurfery  Bed,  covering  the  Surface  with  old  Tan  to 
keep  out  the  Froft,  and  if  the  Winter  prove  fevere, 
they  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats;  afterward  they  may 
be  treated  as  the  Layers. 

PHILLYREA  OF  THE  CAPE.  See  Maurocena. 

PHLOMIS.  Tourn.  Infi.  R  .  H.  177.  Tab.  82.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  642.  The  Sage  Tree,  or  Jerufalem  Sage. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
having  an  oblong  Tube  with  5  Angles.  It  bath  one  Petal , 
and  is  of  the  Lip  Kind.  The  Tube  is  oblong',  the  upper 
Lip  is  oval,  forked,  and  inflexed  ;  the  under  is  cut  into  3 
Segments,  the  middle  one  being  large  and  obtufe.  It  bath 
4  Stamina  hid  under  the  upper  Lip,  2  being  longer  than 
the  other ,  terminated  by  oblong  Sujnmits,  and  a  Germen 
divided  into  4  Parts,  fupporting  a  Style  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina,  crowned  by  an  acute  bifid  Stigma.  The  Ger- 
mitia  become  4  oblong  cornered  Seeds  fitting  in  the  Empale¬ 
ment. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Phlomis  fruticofa,  falvia  folio  latiore  &  rotundi- 
ore.  Tourn.  Infi.  177.  Shrubby  Jerufalem  Sags  with  a 
broader  and  rounder  Sage  Leaf. 

2.  Phlomis fruticofa,  fialv'ue  folio  longion  if  angufii- 
ore.  Lourn.  Infi.  177.  Shrubby  Jerufalem  Sage  with  a 
longer  and  narrower  Sage  Leaf. 

3.  Phlomis  latrfolia,  capitata,  lutea,  grandifiora. 
Hort.  Elth.  316.  Broad -leaved  Jerufalem  Sage  with  large 
yellow  Flowers  growing  in  Heads. 

4.  Phlomis  Jftarbonenfis ,  bormini  folio ,  fore  pur pur a- 
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feente.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  II.  178.  Jerufalem  Sage  of  N dr- 
bonne  with  a  Clary  Leaf,  and  a  purplifh  Flower. 

5-  Phlomis  urtute  folo  glabro.  Amman.  Ruth .  40. 
Jerufalem  Sage  with  a  finooth  Nettle  Leaf. 

6.  Phlomis  lychnitis.  Cluf.  Hi  ft.  27.  Narrow-leaved 
Jerufalem  Sage. 

7.  Phlomis  fruticofa  Lufitanica,  flore  pur  pur af cent  e , 
fo/iis  acutioribus.  Tourn.  Infi.  178.  Shrubby  Portugal  Phlo¬ 
mis.  with  a  purplilh  Flower,  and  acute-pointed  Leaves. 

8.  Phlomis  Sarnia  herbacea,  folio  lunariee.  Tourn.  Cor. 
10.  Herbaceous  Samian  Jerufalem  Sage  with  a  Moon- 
wort  Leaf. 

9.  Phl  omis  orient alis  lutea  herbacea  latifolia ,  verti- 
cillata.  Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  34.  Yellow,  herbaceous,  eaf- 
tern,  Jerufalem  Sage  having  a  broad  Leaf,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Whorls. 

10.  Phlomis  angufif  lia  lutea,  cymis  fiavefeentibus . 
Sberard.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  37  6.  Yellow,  narrow-leaved,  , 
Jerufalem  Sage  with  yellowifh  Tops. 

il-  Phlomis  orient  alis,  foil  is  auriculatis  incanis, fore 
luteo.  Niffol.  Eaflern  Jerufalem  Sage  with  hoary  eared 
Leaves,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

12.  Phlomis.  Hifpanica,  fruticofa,  candidifftma,  flore 
ferrugineo.  Tourn.  Infi.  171.  Whiteft.  fhrubby,  Spanifb, 
Jerufalem  Sage  with  an  Iron-coloured  Flower. 

13.  Phlomis  fruticofa,  flore  purpurea,  foiiis  rotundio - 
ribus.  Tourn.  InJl.  178.  Shrubby  Jerufalem  Sage  with  a 
purple  Flower,  and  rounder  Leaves. 

14.  Phlomis  orientalis  foiiis  laciniatis  Tourn.  Cor.  10. 
Eaflern  Jerufalem  Sage  with  jagged  Leaves. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily ;  this 
hath  a  pretty  thick  fhrubby  Stalk,  covered  with  a  loofe 
Bark,  rifing  4  or  5  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  irre¬ 
gular  Branches,  .which  are  four-cornered  and  woolly 
when  young,  but  afterward  become  ligneous.  Their 
Joints  are  pretty  farafunder;  at  each  of  thefe  are  pla¬ 
ced  2  roundifh  Leaves  oppofite  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks; 
they  are  woolly  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  come 
out  in  thick  Whorls  round  the  Stalks ;  they  are  yellow, 
and  have  2  Lips ;  the  upper  Lip  is  forked,  bending  over 
the  under  which  is  divided  into  3  Parts;  the  middle  is 
broad,  and  ftretched  out  beyond  the  2  fmall  fide  Seg¬ 
ments.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June,  July ,  and  Augufl ,  , 
but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here.  . 

The  2d  Sort  hath  a  fhrubby  Staik  like  the  firft,  but 
does  not  rife  fo  high.  The  Branches  are  weaker ;  the 
Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped  and  oval,  being  longer,  nar¬ 
rower,  and  rounder  at  both  Points;  the  Whorls  of 
Flowers  are  fmaller,  but  the  Flowers  are  of  the  fame 
Shape  and  Colour.  It  flowers  about  the  fame  Time. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  have  been  long  propagated  in  the 
Englijh  Gardens  by  the  Title. of  Sage  Tree,  or  Jerufalem 
Sage.  The  Plants  were  formerly  kept  in  Pots,  and 
houfed  in  Winter  with  other  exoticks,  but  of  late  they 
have  been  planted  in.  the  open  Air,  where  they  are  fel- 
dom  injured  by  Cold,  unlefs  in  vcj-y  fevere  Winters  ;  . 
they  are  intermixed  with  other  Shrubs  of  the  fame 
Growth  in  Quarters  of  Wildernefs  Work,  where  they 
add  to  the  Variety;  for  as  they  retain  their  hoary  wool¬ 
ly  Leaves  all  the  Year,  they  make  a  good  Appearance 
in  Winter,  and  their  yellow  Flowers  which  continne 
great  Part  of  Summer,  being  intermixed  with  their 
hoary  Leaves,  have  a  good  Efifedl. 
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Th'efe  Plants  flioujd  have  a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm  fhel- 
tered  Situation  or  they  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air. 
They  may  be  planned  among  Cijhjes  of  all  the  different 
Kinds,  the  flvrubby  Moon-Trefoil,  ever-green  Cityfiis, 
Wormwood  Tree,  and  other  exotick  Shrubs  of  the  fame 
Countries,  which  require  a  warm  Situation  and  a  dry 
Soil,  being  too  tender  for  open  Plantations  which  are 
expofed  to  lirong  cold  Winds ;  and  as  they  are  not  of 
very  long  Duration,  they  are  better  when  feparated  from 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  which  continue  many  Years;  for 
thefe  rarely  live  above  12  or  14  Years  in  dry  Ground, 
and  not  more  than  half  fo  long  in  cold  moife  Land,  or 
where  they  are  not  well  fheltered. 

They  are  propagated  by  Slips  or  Cuttings,  which  if 
planted  in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  April ,  juft  before  the 
Plants  begin  to  fhoot,  and  covered  with  Mats  to  fereen 
them  from  the  Sun  every  Day,  as  alfo  to  obferve  when 
the  Ground  is  dry  to  give  them  Water  gently,  they  will 
get  good  Roots  in  about  two  Months  or  ten  Weeks, 
when  they  may  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted 
into  a  Nurfery,  where  they  may  remain  one  Year,  and 
then  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they  are  defign- 
ed  to  Hand,  for  thefe  Plants  will  not  bear  tranfplanting 
at  a  greater  Age. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  a  fhruby  Stalk  like  the  former  but 
much  lower,  feldom  riling  more  than  2  Feet  and  a  Half 
high,  fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side  which  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  broader  hoary  Leaves  than  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  thefe  are  of  an  oblong  oval  Form,  and  have  pret¬ 
ty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  whiter  than  thofe  of  the 
former.  The  Flowers  grow  in  large  Whorls  or  Pleads, 
which  generally  terminate  the  Branches ;  they  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  the  upper  Lip  is  very 
hairy.  Thefe  appear  about  the  fame  Time  as  thofe  of 
the  other  Sorts.  'The  Plants  are  equally  hardy,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  Slips  01  Cuttings  in  the  fame  Way 
as  before  directed. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
and  in  Italy,  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual 
Stalk  which  rifes  about  2  Feet  high,  and  decays  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  When  the  Roots  are  large,  they  fend  up  a  great 
Number  of  fquare  Stalks,  covered  with  a  hairy  Down, 
and  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  rough  Leaves,  placed 
oppofite,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  having  Hinging  brift- 
ly  Covers ;  they  are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  fo 
make  a  pretty  Appearance.  They  appear  at  the  fame 
Time  with  the  tormer,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
in  England. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots ;  the 
beft  Time  for  doing  this  is  in  Autumn,  when  the  Stalks 
begin  to  decay,  that  they  may  Root  before  the  Frofl: 
comes  on,  but  they  fhould  not  be  parted  oftener  than 
every  third  Year,  if  they  are  expected  to  have  many 
Flowers.  This  Sort  is  hardy,  fo  rfiay  be  planted  in  ex_ 
pofed  Places,  but  nSt  in  moift  Ground. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary  \  this  hath  a 
perennial  Root.  The  Stalks  are  purple,  have  four 
Corners,  and  rife  5  Feet  high ;  they  aie  garnifhed  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite;  they  are  6  Inches 
long,  and  3  broad  at  their  Bale,  but  terminate  in  acute 
Points,  and  are  deeply  crenated  on  their  Edges.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks;  their  Co- 
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vers  are  Awl-fhaped,  and  are  fet  with  flinging  Hairs  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and  are  hairy.  Thefe 
appear  in  ‘June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
which  ripen  in  September.  Soon  ofter  which  the  Stalks 
decay,  hut  the  Roots  will  abide  many  Years.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  (own  upon  an  Eafl 
Border  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer;  in  Autumn  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain  ;  and  the  following  Summer  they 
will  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds.  This  Sort  is  very  har- 
ey,  io  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  Root  is  perennial ;  the  Stalk 
is  annual.  This  fends  out  long,  narrow,  woolly  Leaves 
from  the  Roots  in  Tufts,  which  are  enveloped  at  their 
Bafe  by  a  common  Covering  ;  they  are  foft  to  the  Touch 
and  lie  upon  the  Ground.  The  Stalks  are  flender,  and 
near  2  Feet  long;  their  Joints  are  far  afunder  ;  at  each 
of  thefe  ftand  2  oval  Leaves  oppofite,  which  embrace 
the  Stalk  with  their  Bafe.  The  Whorls  of  Flowers 
are  alfo  encom palled  by  thefe  Leaves,  and  within  them 
is  fituated  a  radiated  briftly  Invoiucrum,  which  covers 
the  Flowers  which  are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  the  other 
Sorts.  Thefe  appear  in  July ,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded 
by  Seeds  in  England.  The  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  but 
the  lower  Leaves  laft  all  the  Year.  It  may  be  propaga¬ 
ted  by  Slips  in  Spring,  the  Plants  require  a  dry  Soil  and 
a  warm  Situation. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
This  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  which  rifes  4  or  5  Feet  high, 
fending  out  flender  Branches,  which  have  4  Angles  co¬ 
vered  with  a  white  Bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  about  4  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  broad  at  their  Bafe ;  they  are  crenated  on 
their  Edges,  and  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  Handing 
upon  very  lhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
Whorls  at  each  Joint  ;  they  have  briHly  Tnvolucrums, 
and  are  of  a  deep  purple  Colour.  This  Howers  in  June 
and  July ,  but  does  not  ripen  Seeds  in  England.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  Cuttings  in  the  fame  Way  as  the 
three  HrH  Sorts,  and  the  Plants  require  the  fame  Treat¬ 
ment. 

The  8th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Tourne ~ 
fort  in  the  Levant,  where  it  grows  naturally  ;  this  hath 
a  perenial  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk.  The  Leaves  of 
this  are  Heart-fhaped  ;  thofe  at  the  Root  are  3  Inches 
long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  at  their  Bafe  ending 
in  acute  Points;  they  ate  downy  on  their  underSide, 
and  have  5  Hrong  Veins.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  and  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  2  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  of  the  fame  Form  as  the  lower,  but 
imaller.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks ; 
they  are  of  a  worn  out  purple  Colour;  their  Invokicrums 
are  cut  into  Segments,  and  are  clofely  fhut.  This  ne¬ 
ver  produces  Seeds  here,  and  the  Roots  increafe  very 
flowly,  fo  that  now  it  is  very  rare  in  Europe ;  for  before 
the  fever  Winter  in  1740,  thefe  Plants  had  lived  abroad 
in  warm  Borders  upward  of  20  Years,  fo  that  there 
were  none  of  the  Plants  kept  in  Pots,  and  that  Year 
they  were  all  deftroyed. 

The  Seeds  of  the  9th  Sort  were  fent  from  Smyrna  by 
the  late  Conful  Sherard  to  the  Cbeljea  Garden,  where 
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the  Plants  were  raifed  ;  this  has  a  perennial  Root  and  an 
annual  Stalk.  The  lower  Leaves  are  near  3  Inches  long, 
and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  (landing  upon  long  wool¬ 
ly  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  rough  on  their  upper  Side,  but 
woolly  on  their  under;  they  are  Heart-fhaped  and  en¬ 
tire.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  high,  and  are  very  downy ; 
the  Flowers,  grow'  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks  ;  they  have 
very  long  tubulous  Empalemcnts  covered  with  Down  ; 
they  are  very  large,  and  of  a  bright  yellow,  fo  make 
a  good  Appearance.  It  flowers  the  latter  End  of  June, 
and  in  July ,  but  never  ripens  Seeds  in  England.  This 
Sort  had  furvived  many  Winters  in  the  open  Air  in  the 
Cbelfea  Garden,  but  in  the  Year  1740  they  were  all  de- 
UrOyed. 

T  he  Seeds  of  the  10th  Sort  were  alfo  fent  from  Smyr¬ 
na  by  the  fame  Gentleman,  and  feveral  of  the  Plants 
were  raifed  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden.  This  hath  lhrubby 
Stalks  which  rife  about  3  Feet  high,  and  are  covered 
with  a  yellowifli  Down,  fending  out  many  {lender  irre¬ 
gular  Branches  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  covered  with  a  yellowifli  Down  on 
their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Heads 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  their  Involucrums  are  very 
downy  ;  The  Flowers  are  fmaller  than  either  of  the  firfl: 
Sorts,  and  are  of  a  dirty  yellow  Colour.  This  ap¬ 
proaches  near  to  the  2d  Sort,  but  the  Leaves  are  much 
fmaller,  the  Branches  flenderer,  and  are  covered  with  a 
yellow  Down  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches.  The 
Whorls  of  Flowers  are  not  near  fo  large,  and  are  gene¬ 
rally  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  as  the  three 
firfl  Sorts,  and  the  Plants  may  be  treated  in  the  like 
Manner,  with  this  Difference  only,  of  planting  them  in 
a  warmer  Situation,  for  it  will  not  bear  fo  much  Cold, 
though  in  a  warm  Border  the  Plants  have  lived  feveral 
Years  abroad  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden. 

The  1 1  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago ,  and 
aH'o  in  Spain,  from  both  which  Countries  I  have  receiv¬ 
ed  the  Seeds.  This  Plant  hath  an  annual  Stalk,  but  the 
Root  is  perennial,  as  are  alfo  the  lower  Leaves,  which  do 
not  arife  from  the  the  Shoot  immediately,  but  (land  in 
Cluflers  upon  fhort  trailing  woolly  Branches ;  they  have 
very  long  downy  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  placed  without 
Order;  they  are  Pleart-fhaped,  and  downy  on  both 
Sides,  about  4  Inches  long,  and  2  broad  towaid  their  Bafe. 
The  Stalks  are  (lender,  and  rife  a  Foot  high  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  oval  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  which  gradu¬ 
ally  decreafe  in  Size  to  the  Top,  where  they  are  not 
half  an  Inch  long,  Thefe  Stalks  generally  fend  out  2 
fide  Branches  oppofite,  near  the  Bottom,  and  from  this 
Divifion  to  the  Top  are  garnifhed  with  thin  Whorls  of 
yellow  Flowers,  which  are  not  clofely  joined  together, 
as  in  the  other  Species,  but  each  Flower  (land  feparate. 
Their  Empalements  are  oval,  very  downy,  and  clofely 
lhut  up.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June  and  July ,  but 
there  are  feldom  any  Seeds  produced  in  England.  This 
Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Slips  as  the  fixth  Sort,  and 
the  Plants  treated  the  like  Way. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
this  hath  an  under  lhrubby  Stalk,  which  is  a  little  lig¬ 
neous,  and  rifes  about  2  Feet  and  a  Half  high,  covered 
with  a  thick  white  Down  on  every  Plant.  There  are 
many  of  the  Stalks  which  arife  from  the  famc'Root ; 
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they  are  garnifhed  with  Heart-fliaped  Leaves  about  2 
Inches  long,  and  one  broad  toward  their  Bafe,  and  from 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks,  at  each  Joint,  there  are  2 
(hort  Shoots  come  out  oppofite,  which  have  4  or  6 
frnall  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape  with  the  others,  and 
are  covered  with  a  very  white  Down.  The  Flowers 
aie  produced  in  frnall  Whorls  toward  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalk;  they  have  downy  Spear-fhaped  Involucrums; 
they  are  fhort,  and  of  an  Iron  Colour.  They  appear 
in  June  and  July ,  but  the  Plants  produce  no  Seeds  in 
England. 

This  Sort  multiplies  by  its  fpre ading  Roots,  fo  that 
they  may  be  divided  every  other  Year;  the  befi  Time 
for  this  is  about  the  Middle  of  September ,  that  the  OfF- 
fets  may  get  Root  before  the  Frofl  comes  on,  but  there 
fliould  be  fome  Mulch  laid  about  their  Roots  to  prevent 
the  Frofl  from  penetrating  the  Ground.  It  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  Cuttings  as  the  three  firfl  Sorts,  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer  Months.  The  Plants  require 
the  fame  Treatment  as  the  10th  Sort,  for  they  are  not 
fo  hardy  as  the  three  firfl  Sorts;  therefore  if  there  is 
fome  Tanners  Bark,  or  other  Mulch  laid  on  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots  every  Winter,  it  will 
be  a  Means  of  preferving  the  Roots,  io  that  if  a  fevere 
Winter  fhould  kill  the  Stalks,  the  Roots  will  put  out 
new  ones  the  Spring  following. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal . 
This  rifes  with  feveral  fhrubby  Stalks  from  3  to  4  Feet 
high,  which  divide  into  ieveral  tour-cornered  Branches 
covered  with  a  woolly  Down,  and  garnifhed  with 
Leaves,  whieh  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks  are 
Heart -fhaped,  but  upward  they  are  of  an  oval  Spear 
Shape,  and  woolly  on  their  under  Side;  thefland  oppo¬ 
fite  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
Whorls  round  the  Stalks;  they  have  Awl-fhaped  Invo¬ 
lucrums  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  covered  with 
Down  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  and  appear 
in  June,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  this  Coun¬ 
try.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Slips  or  Cuttings  as  the 
three  firfl  Sorts,  and  the  Plants  fhould  be  treated  as 
hath  been  before  diredbed  for  the  10  Sort. 

The  14th  Sort  was  difqpvered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in 
the  Levant,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Roy¬ 
al  Garden  at  Paris,  where  they  fucceeded.  This  Sort, 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk  which  de¬ 
cays  in  Autumn,  but  the  lower  Leaves  continue  all  the 
Year;  thefe  are  alternately  winged,  and  the  frnall  Lobes 
are  cut  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape 
with  the  lower,  but  are  fmaller.  The  Flowers  come 
out  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Sorts,  whofe  Empalements  are  downy ;  they  are  of  a 
worn  out  purple  Colour,  and  appear  in  June,  but  the 
Seeds  do  not  ripen  h,ere. 

It  is  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Root  as  the  8th 
Sort,  but  thefe  are  fent  out  Sparingly  aHo,  and  the  Plants 
require  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  8th  Sort.  It  is  at 
p-refent  very  rare  in  England,  for  the  fevere  Frofl  in  the 
Year  1 740  deflroyed  ail  the  Plants  in  England,  many 
of  which  had  furvived  all  the  Winters  for  20  Years  be¬ 
fore  in  the  open  Air. 

All  the  Species  of  this  Genus  are  ornamental  Plant-?, 
when  properly  difpofed  in  Gardens,'  fo  deferve  a  Place 

there, 
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there,  for  there  is  generally  a  Succeffion  of  .  Flowers  on 
them  for  two  or  three  Months,  and  their  hoary  downy. 
Leaves,  when  intermixed  with  Plants  vvhofe  Leaves 
are  green  make  a  pretty  Contraft. 

The  Leaves  of  the  two  firfl  Sorts  have  been  greatly 
recommended  by  fome  Perfons  to  be  ufed  as  Tea  for 
fore  'T  hroats. 

PHLOX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  197.  Lychnidea.  Dill. 
Hort.  Elth.  1 66.  Lychnidea  or  Ballard  Lychnis. 

The  Charaders  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  cylindrical  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
which  is  permanent ,  and  hath  5  acute  Indentures  at  the  Pop. 
It  has  one  Funnel- f  aped  Petal  with  a  cylindrical  'Tube 
narraw  at  the  Bafe ,  where  it  is  incurved ,  and  plain  at 
the  Top ,  and  is  cut  into  5  equal  roundifb  Segments  which 
fprcad  open.  It  hath  5  fort  Stamina ,  ftuated  within 
the  Tube ,  2  of  which  are  longer  than  the  Tube ,  terminated 
hy  Summits  in  the  Chaps  of  the  Flower.  It  bath  a  conical 
Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Sta¬ 
mina ,  crowned  by  an  acute  trifid  Stigma.  I  be  Germen 
afterward  turns  to  an  oval  Capjule  with  3  Cells  fitting  in 
the  Empalement ,  each  Cell  containing  a  ftngle  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Phlox  jolt  is  lineari-lanceolatis  glabris  acuminatis, 
caule  credo  ramofo ,  corymbo  terminali.  Phlox  with  fmooth, 
narrow,  Spear-fliaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points, 
and  upright  branching  Stalks  terminated  by  Flowers, 
which  grow  in  a  Corymbus.  This  is  the  Lynchnidea 
Virginiana,  holofei  ampliore  folio ,  foribus  umbellatis  pur- 
pur  eis.  Rand.  Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  34.  Virginia  Ballard 
Lychnis  with  a  larger  Stitch-wort  Leaf,  and  purple 
Flowers  growing  in  Umbels. 

2.  Phlox  foliis  lanceolatis  fefilibus  glabris  crafts , 
caule  credo,  foribus  verticillatis  terminalibus.  Phlox  with 
fmooth,  thick,  Spear-fnaped  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  and  upright  Stalks  terminated  by  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Whorls.  This  is  the  Lynchnidea  Caroliniana , 
foribus  quafi  umbellatim  difpoftis ,  foliis  lucidis  crafts 
acutis.  Alartyn.  Dec.  1.  Ballard  Lychnis  of  Carolina 
with  Flowers  difpofed  as  it  were  in  an  Umbel,  and 
thick,  fhining,  acute  Leaves. 

3.  Phlox  foliis  cordato-lanceolatis  leevibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  152.  Phlox  with  Heart  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  are  fmooth.  This  is  the  Lychnoides  Marylandica, 
foliis  binis  oppoftis  baft  L?  auriculis  caulem  utrinque  am- 
plexicantibus.  Raii  Supp ■  459.  Maryland  Ballard  Lychnis 
with  Leaves  growing  oppofite,  whofe  Bafe  embraces 
the  Stalks  on  both  Sides. 

4.  Phlox  foliis  lato-lanceolatis,  in  fieri  or 'thus  alternis ; 
caule  ramofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  152.  Phlox  with  broad 
Spear-fliaped  Leaves  which  are  placed  alternately  at 
Bottom,  and  a  branching  Stalk.  This  is  the  Lychnidea 
Virginiana,  alftnes  aquatica  joliis ,  foribus  in  ramulis 
divaricatis.  Pink.  Mont  12 1.  Ballard  Lychnis  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  with  Water  Chickweed  Leaves,  and  Flower 
Blanches  diverging  from  each  other. 

5.  Phlox  joliis  lanceolatis  margine  feebris ,  corymbis 
compoftis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  151.  Phlox  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  having  rough  Borders,  and  Flowers  difpofed  in 
compound  Corymbufes.  This  is  the  Lychnidea  Virgi¬ 
niana,  umbellata  maxima,  Lyfmacbice  lutece  foliis  ampli- 
oribus}  binis  exadverfo  poftis.  Piuk.  Mant.  1 2 1 .  Ballard 
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Lychnis  of  Virginia  with  the  largefl  Umbel,  and  large 
yellow  Loollrife  Leaves  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs. 

6.  Phlox  foliis  lanceolatis  villofs,  caule  credo,  corymbo 
terminali.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  Phlox  with  hairy  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  an  upright  Stalk  terminated  by  a  Corymbus 
of  FI  owers.  This  is  the  Lychnoides  Marylandica,  caly- 
cibus  lanuginofs ,  foliis  angufis  acutis.  Raii  Supp.  Baf- 
tard  Lychnis  of  Maryland  with  woolly  Empalements 
to  the  Flowers,  and  narrow  acute-pointed  Leaves. 

7.  Phlox  foliis  ovatis,  floribus  folitaris.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  152.  Phlox  with  oval  Leaves  and  folitarv  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Lynchnidea  fifulofa  Marylandica,  clinopodii 
vulgaris  folio,  fore  amplo  fngulari.  Pluk.  Mont.  122. 
Piflulous  Ballard  Lychnis  of  Maryland,  with  a  Field 
Ball i  Leaf,  and  large  Flowers  growing  fingly. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  in 
fome  other  Parts  of  North  America,  but  has  been  feve- 
rai  Years  in  the  Englifij  Gardens.  'Phis  hath  a  peren¬ 
nial  Root,  which  fends  up  feveral  Stalks,  in  Number 
proportionable  to  the  Size  of  the  Roots  ;  thefe  rife  near 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  divide  into  3  or  4  frnall 
Branches  toward  the  Top.  which  are  terminated  by  a 
Corymbus  of  Flowers.  The  Leaves  on  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Stalks  are  placed  oppofite,  and  are  about  3  Inches 
long,  and  near  half  an  Inch  broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending 
in  long  acute  Points  ;  they  are  linooth,  and  fet  clofe  to 
the  Stalks  ;  the  Leaves  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks 
are  placed  alternate.  The  Flowers  grow  on  the  Top 
of  the  Stalks  in  a  Sort  of  Corymbus,  or  rather  in  Form 
of  an  Umbel,  many  of  them  arifing  from  the  fame 
Point,  Handing  on  fihort  Foot  Stalks  ;  their  Empale¬ 
ments  are  tubulous,  and  have  10  Angles  or  Furrows, 
and  are  cut  at  the  Top  into  5  acute  Segments ;  the  Tube 
of  the  Flower  is  twice  the  Length  of  the  Empalement, 
and  is  divided  at  the  Top  into  5  roundifh  Segments  which 
fpread  open  ;  thefe  are  of  a  light  purple  Colour,  and 
appear  in  June,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  warm,  they 
are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

T be  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ;  this  bath  a 
perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  fmooth  Stalks 
near  2  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fliff  fhining  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  they  are 
Spear-fhaped,  entire,  and  their  Edges  are  reflexed  ;  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  has  generally  2  {lender  Side 
Branches,  and  is  terminated  by  a  Plead  of  Flowers,  which 
grow  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  but  the  Whorls  are 
fo  nearly  placed,  as  to  appear  one  Corymbus  at  fome 
Diflrnce.  The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fhort,  and 
deeply  cut  into  5  acute  Segments;  the  Tube  of  the 
Flower  is  long,  and  at  the  Top  is  cut  into  5  roundifh 
Segments,  which  fpread  open.  Thefe  Flowers  are  of  a 
deeper  purple  Colour  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  are 
a  Fortnight  later  before  they  appear. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  upright  Stalks 
of  a  purplifh  Colour,  clofely  covered  with  white  Spots  j 
thefe  grow  about  3  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
Heart  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  fmooth,  about  3 
Inches  long  and  one  broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending  in  acute 
Points.  Toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  are  fent 
out  frnall  Branches  oppofite,  each  being  terminated  by  a 
frnall  Bunch  of  Blowers ;  but  the  principal  Stalk  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  long  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers,  compofed  of 
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fmall  Bunches  arising  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  at 
each  Joint,  each  Clufter  having  one  common  Foot  Stalk 
near  an  Inch  long,  but  the  fimple  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers  are  fhort  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple 
Colour,  and  appear  late  in  July ;  fo  that  if  the  Seafon 
is  temperate,  or  the  Soil  in  which  they  grow  moift,  they 
will  continue  in  Beauty  great  Part  of  Augujl ,  but  rarely 
ripen  Seeds  in  England. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this 
has  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  llender 
Stalks  which  are  apt  to  incline  to  the  Ground,  if  they 
are  not  fupported  ;  thefe  divide  into  feveral  fmall 
Branches,  which  fpread  from  each  other  ;  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Stalks  is  garnilhed  with  broad  Spear-lhaped 
Leaves  placed  alternate,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and 
on  the  fmaller  Branches  they  are  narrower,  and  placed 
oppofite.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  they  have  fhort  Empalements,  cut 
into  5  narrow,  acute  Segments;  the  Tube  of  the  Flow¬ 
er  is  long  and  {lender,  the  Segments  at  the  Top  are 
broad  and  Heart-fhaped,  inverted.  The  are  of  a  light 
blue,  and  appear  the  latter  End  of  May  or  Beginning  of 
June,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which 
is  fmooth,  of  a  light  geeen,  and  rifes  about  2  Feet  high, 
fending  out  a  few  Side  Branches;  thefe  are  garnilhed 
with  Spear-fhaped.Leaves  placed  oppofite,  near  3  Inches 
long  and  one  broad  at  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point 
at  each  End,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a 
dark  green,  and  their  Edges  are  little  rough.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  difpofed  in  a  Corymbus  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks, 
thefe  are  compofed  of  many  fmaller  Bunches  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  have  each  a  diftinSt  Foot  Stalk,  and  fupport 
a  great  Number  of  Flowers,  which  Hand  upon  fhort 
flender  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is 
fhort,  and  cut  almoft  to  the  Bottom  into  5  narrow  acute 
Segments ;  the  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  long  and  flender, 
and  is  cut  at  the  Top  into  5  oval  Segments  which  fpread 
open.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and 
appear  late  in  July ,  but  thefe  are  often  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  6thJ3ort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  a  few  fingle  Stalks 
about  a  Foot  high,  garnilhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  and  are  a  little  hairy.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  loofe  Corymbus  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ; 
their  Empalements  are  cut  into  acute  Segments  almoft 
to  the'Bottom;  the  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  flender  and 
pretty  long,  and  is  cut  at  the  Top  into  5  oval  Segments, 
which  fpread  open,  The  Flowers  are  of  a  light  purple 
Colour,  and  appear  the  latter  Part  of  June ,  but  are  fel- 
dom  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland ,  and  other 
Parts  of  North  America.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
from  which  comes  out  2  or  3  flender  Stalks  about  9 
Inches  high,  garnilhed  with  oval,  rough,  hairy  Leaves, 
an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  about  3  Quarters  of  an 
Inch  broad  in  the  Middle ;  they  are  placed  oppolite 
upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  ling- 
ly  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  they  have  very  flender 
'lubes,  but  are  cut  into  5  roundilh  Segments,  which 
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fpread  open.  They  are  of  3  light  purple  Colour,  and 
appear  in  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in 
England. 

Thefe  Plants  are  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air 
in  England ;  they  delight  in  a  moift  rich  Soil  not  too 
ftiff,  in  which  they  will  grow  tall,  and  produce  much 
larger  Bunches  of  Flowers,  than  in  dry  Ground  ;  for 
when  the  Soil  is  poor  and  dry,  they  frequently  die  in 
Summer,  unlefs  they  are  duly  watered. 

They  are  generally  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots, 
becaufe  they  do  not  often  produce  Seeds  in  England. 
The  beft  Time  for  this  is  in  Autumn,  when  their  Stalks 
begin  to  decay.  Thefe  Roots  fhould  not  be  divided  in¬ 
to  fmall  Heads,  if  they  are  expe&ed  to  flower  well  the 
following  Summer ;  nor  fhould  they  he  parted  oftener 
than  every  other  Year,  becaufe  when  they  are  often  re¬ 
moved  and  parted,  it  will  greatly  weaken  the  Roots,  fo 
that  they  will  fend  out  but  few  Stalks,  and  thofe  will 
be  fo  weak  as  not  to  rife  their  ufual  Height,  and  the 
Bunches  of  Flowers  will  be  much  Imailer. 

When  the  Roots  are  tranfplanted  and  parted,  it  will  • 
be  a  good  Way  to  lay  fome  old  Tan,  or  other  Mulch, 
upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots,  to 
prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  it ;  for  as  they  will 
have  put  out  new  Fibres  before  Winter,  fo  the  Froft 
when  it  is  fevere,  often  kills  the  Fibres,  whereby  the 
Plants  fufter  greatly,  and  are  fometimes  deftroyed. 

The  ill:,  2d,  and  5th  Sorts,  propagate  pretty  fall  by 
their  fpreading  Roots,  but  the  others  increafe  but  llowly 
this  Way,  therefore  the  beft  Method  to  propagate 
them  is  by  Cuttings ;  and  if  the  three  firft  Sorts  are 
defired  in  Plenty,  they  may  be  eafily  obtained  by  this 
Method.  The  beft  Time  to  plant  the  Cuttings,  is  about 
the  latter  End  of  April ,  or  the  Beginning  of  May,  when 
the  Shoots  from  the  Roots  are  about  four  Inches  high; 
thefe  lliould  be  cut  oft'  clofe  to  the  Ground,  and  their 
Tops  Ihould  be  fhortened  ;  then  they  muft  be  planted 
on  a  Border  of  light  loamy  Earth,  and  fhaded  from  the 
Sun  until  they  have  taken  Root  ;  or  if  they  are  planted 
pretty  clofe  together,  and  covered  with  Bell  or  Hand 
Glaftes,  fhading  them  every  Day  from  the  Sun,  they 
will  put  out  Roots  in  5  or  6  Weeks ;  but  when  they 
begin  to  Ihoot,  the  Glaftes  ftiould  be  gradually  raifed 
to  admit  the  free  Air  to  them,  otherwife  they  will  draw 
up  weak  and  foon  fpoil:  As  foon  as  they  are  well  root¬ 
ed,  the  Glaftes  ftiould  be  taken  off,  and  the  Plants  in¬ 
ured  to  the  open  Air  ;  then  they  Ihould  be  foon  after 
removed  into  a  Bed  of  good  Soil,  planting  them  about 
6  Inches  Diftance  every  Way,  obferving  to  lhade  them, 
from  the  Sun,  and  water  them  duly  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root;  after  which,  if  they  are  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  they  will  require  no  other  Care  till  Autumn, 
when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Borders 
of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they  are  deflgned  to. 
remain. 

If  fome  of  thefe  Plants  are  put  into  Pots,  and  fhel- 
-tered  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame  in  Winter,  the  will  flower 
ftrong  the  following  Summer  ;  and  thefe  may  be  placed 
in  Court  Yards,  or  other.  Places  near  the  Habitation, 
when  they  are  in  Beauty,  and  being  mixed  with  other 
Flowers  will  be  very  ornamental. 

PHY  L1C A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  236.  Alaternoides.  Com. 
Hort.  Amfl.  j.  p.  j.  Baftard  Alaternus. 
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The  Charadlers  are, 

The  Flowers  ore  colledled  in  a  Difk ,  fitting  in  a  com¬ 
mon  Receptacle ,  each  having  a  permanent  Empalement, 
compofed  of  3  narrow  oblong  Leaves.  They  have  one  per¬ 
forated  Petal  with  an  eredl  conical  Tube ,  cut  into  5  Parts 
at  the  Brim ,  and  an  acute  Scale  at  each  Divifton  which 
join  together  within ,  and  5  fmall  Stamina  infertcd  under 
the  Scales,  terminated  by  ftngle  Summits.  The  Germen  is 
fituated  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Petal ,  fupporting  a  ftngle 
Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes 
a  roundijh  Capfile  with  3  Lobes,  having  3  Cells ,  each  in- 
cloftng  a  ftngle  roundijh  Seed ,  gibbous  on  one  Side ,  and  an¬ 
gular  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Phylica  foliis  linearibus  verticillatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
Phylica  with  linear  Leaves  growing  in  Whorls.  This  is 
the  Alaternoides  Africana,  erica  foliis,  floribus  albicanti- 
bus  mufcofts.  Hort.  Arnfl.  African  Baftard  Alaternus, 
with  Heath  Leaves  and  white  mofly  Flowers. 

2.  Phylica  foliis  linear i-fubulatis ,  fummis  hirfutis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  199.  Phylica  with  narrow  Awl-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  are  hairy  at  the  Top.  This  is  the  Chamaleea 
foliis  angufis  fubtus  incanis ,  fioribus  capitatis  mufcofts. 
Burm.  Plant.  Afr.  117.  Tab  43.  Spurge  Olive,  with 
narrow  Leaves  which  are  hoary  on  their  under .  Side, 
and  mofly  Flowers  collected  in  Heads. 

3.  Phylica  foliis  ovatis  fparfts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  195. 
Phylica  with  oval  Leaves  growing  fcatteringly.  This  is 
the  Chamalaa  folio  fubrotundo  fubtus  incano ,  fioribus  in 
eapitulum  colled} is.  Burm.  Plant.  Afr.  119.  Tab.  44. 
Spurge  Olive  with  roundifh  Leaves,  which  are  hoary  on 
their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  collected  in  Heads. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  to  the  Gardens 
in  Holland ,  but  it  alfo  grows  naturally  about  Lijbon , 
where  the  Ground  is  covered  with  it  like  the  Heaths  in 
England.  This  is  a  low  Bufhy  Plant,  feldom  rifing 
more  than  3  Feet  high  ;  the  Stalks  are  fhrubby  and  ir¬ 
regular,  dividing  into  many  fpreading  Branches,  which 
are  again  divided  into  fmaller.  The  young  Branches 
are  clofely  garnifhed  with  (hort  narrow  acute  pointed 
Leaves  placed  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  to  which 
they  lit  clofe  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  continue 
all  the  Year.  At  the  End  of  every  Shoot  the  Flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  Clufters  fitting  clofe  to  the  Leaves; 
they  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  begin  to  appear  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  continuing  in  beauty  all. the  Winter,  and  decay 
in  the  Spring,  which  renders  the  Plant  more  valuable. 
Thefe  Flowers  are  not  fucceeded-by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the  Gardens  in 
Holland.  This  hath  an  ere£t  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes 
near  3  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  purplifh  Bark,  and 
here  and  there  fome  White  Down  upon  it ;  the  Leaves 
are  narrow,  fhort,  and  acute-pointed,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  Branches  in  alternate  Order,  on  every  Side  ;  they 
are  thick,  nervous,  and  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  but  hoary  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  are  col¬ 
ledled  in  fmall  Heads  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they 
are  white,  woolly,  and  fringed  on  their  Borders,  cut 
into  fix  acute  Segments  at  the  Top.  Thefe  appear  the 
Beginning  of  Winter,  and  continue  long  in  Beauty,  but 
are  not  fucceeded  by  Se.eds  in  England. 
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The  3d  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country  as  the 
former  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  eredl  Stalk  5  or  6  Feet 
high  ;  the  Stalks  when  old,  are  covered  with  a  rough 
purplifh  Bark,  but  the  younger  Branches  have  a  woolly 
Down  ;  thele  are  garnifhed  with  thick  oval  Leaves  a- 
bout  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  Box  Tree,  they  are  vein¬ 
ed,  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
but  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side  ;  they  have  fhort  Foot 
Stalks,  and  ftand  without  Order  on  the  Branches.  The 
Flowers  are  collefled  in  fmall  Heads  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  fo  make 
no  great  Figure.  Thefe  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with 
the  former. 

As  thefe  Plants  do  not  produce  Seeds  in  England,  they 
are  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which,  if  properly  mana¬ 
ged,  will  take  Root  freely.  There  are  two  Seafons  for 
planting  thefe  Cuttings,  the  firft  is  the  latter  End  of 
March  before  the  Plants  begin  to  fhoot ;  if  thefe  are 
planted  in  Pots  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot 
Bed,  covering  them  clofe  with  Bell  or  Hand  Glafles, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Day,  and  to  refrefh  them  gently  with  Water,  they 
will  put  out  Roots  in  two  Months;  then  they  fhould  be 
inured  to  the  open  Air,  and  after  they  have  obtained 
Strength,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  thefe 
Pots,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  foft 
loamy  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  when  they  may  be  removed  to 
a  fheltered  Situation,  to  remain  till  Autumn. 

The  other  Seafon  for  planting  thefe  Cuttings,  is  about 
the  Beginning  of  Augufi ;  at  this  Time  they  may  be 
planted  in  Pots,  which  may  be  either  plunged  into  an 
old  hot  Bed,  or  the  Ground,  covering  them  clofe  with 
Bell  or  Hand  Glafles  as  before,  and  treating  them  in 
the  fame  Way;  thefe  will  put  out  Roots  in  about  two 
Months,  but  it  will  then  be  too  late  in  the  Seafon  to 
tranfplant  them,  fo  they  muft  remain  in  the  fame  Pots 
till  Spring.  If  thefe  are  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame 
in  Autumn,  where  they  may  be  proledled  from  the 
Froft,  and  expofed  to  the  open  Air  in  mild  Weather, 
they  will  fucceed  better  than  when  they  are  more  ten¬ 
derly  treated.  '  •  .1 . o 

Thefe  Plants  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air 
in  England ,  fo  they  muft  be  kept  in  Pots  and  houfed  in 
Winter ;  ..for  although  the  firft  Sort  will  live  through 
the  Winter  in  a  warm  fheltered  Situation,  when  the  Sea¬ 
fon?  prove  favourable,  yet  when  fevere  Frofts  happen, 
they  are  always  deftroyed,  but  they  require  no  artificial 
Heat  to  preferve  them,  if  they  are  fheltered  under  a 
hot  Bed  Frame  in  Winter,  when  they  are  young,  and 
after  they  are  grown  large,  kept  in  a  Green-houfe  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  and  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  hardy  exotick  Plants  from 
the  fame  Country ;  in  the  Summer  they  muft  be  placed 
abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  with  which  Management 
the  Plants  will  thrive  and  continue  feveral  Years,  and 
as  they  flower  in  the  Winter,  they  make  a  good  Ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  Green-houfe  during  that  Seafon. 

PHYLLANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  932.  Sea-fide 
Laurel. 

The  Chambers  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant ;  the 
Empalements  of  the.  Flowers  in  both  Sexes  are  permanent , 
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Bell-Jhafed ,  and  of  one  Leaf  cut  into  6  Parts  which 
j'pread  open ,  and  are  coloured.  The  Flowers  have  no  Pe¬ 
tals  according  to  fame ,  or  no  Empalements  according  to  o- 
thers.  The  male  Flawers  have  3  jhort  Stamina  which  join 
at  their  Bafe ,  but  fpread  afunder  at  their  Top ,  and  are 
terminated  by  Tioin  Summits.  The  female  Flowers  have 
an  angular  Ncflartum  furrounding  the  Germen,  which  is 
roundifh  and  three  cornered,  fupporting  3  fpreading  Styles , 
crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  a  round¬ 
ifh  Capfule  with  3  Furrows ,  having  3  Cells ,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  ftngle  roundifh  Seed. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Phyllanthus  fotiis lanceolatis  ferratis ,  crenis florife- 
ris.  Hort.  Cliff.  439.  Phyllanthus  with  Spear-fhaped 
fawed  Leaves,  having  Flowers  growing  on  their  Edges. 
This  is  the  Phyllanthus  Americana  plant  a,  fores  <?  ftngulis 
foliorum  crenis  proferens.  Hort.  Amjl.  1.  p.  199.  Ameri¬ 
can  Phyllanthus ,  with  Flowers  growing  out  of  every  In¬ 
denture  of  the  Leaves. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  upon  the  Rocks  near  the 
Sea,  in  all  the  Iflands  of- the  IVef -Indies ,  where  the  In¬ 
habitants  title  it  Sea-fide  Laurel.  This  is  feldom  found 
growing  on  the  Land,  which  occafions  its  Scarcity  in 
Europe ;  for  the  Roots  ftrike  fo  deep  into  the  Crevices 
of  the  Rocks,  as  to  render  it  almoft  impra&ible  to 
tranfplant  the  Plants,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  propa¬ 
gate  by  Seeds;  for  unlefs  they  are  fown  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  they  will  not  grow,  and  the  greateft  Part  of 
the  Seed  proves  abortive,  fo  that  this  Sort  is  very  rare 
in  Europe.  There  was  formerly  a  Plant  of  this  Sort  in 
the  Gardens  at  Hampton-Court ,  but  this,  with  many 
other  fine  Plants,  has  been  deftroyed  by  the  Ignorance 
of  the  Gardeners.  I  alfo  faw  a  fine  Plant  of  this  Sort 
in  the  Amferdam  Garden. 

This  Tree  grows  about  15  or  16  Feet  high,  the 
Leaves  come  out  without  any  Order,  which  are  5  or  6 
Inches  long,  fmooth,  and  thick  ;  upon  the  Edges  of  the 
Leaves  the  Flowers  are  produced,  but  efpecially  to¬ 
ward  the  upper  Part,  where  they  are  placed  very  clofe- 
ly,  fo  as  almoft  to  form  a  Sort  of  Border  to  the  Leaves ; 
which  together  with  the  fhining  green  Colour  of  the 
Leaves,  makes  a  very  beautiful  Appearance  ;  the  Leaves 
continue  green  all  the  Year,  which  renders  the  Plant 
more  valuable. 

It  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  moderate  Stove  in  the 
Winter,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  in  England ;  but  in 
Summer  it  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air,  in  a  warm 
fheltered  Situation.  With  this  Management  the  Plant 
was  in  great  Vigour  in  the  Phyftck  Garden  at  Am¬ 
ferdam. 

The  other  Sorts,  which  in  the  former  Edition  of  this 
Work  were  added  to  this,  are  now  placed  under  An- 
drachne. 

PHYLLIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  286..  Bupleuroides, 
Boerb.  Ind.  Valerianella.  Dill.  Hort.  Simpla.  Nobla. 

The  Characters  are, 

Tha  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  very  fmall ,  compofed 
of  ' l  Leaves  fitting  on  the  Germen.  The  Flower  has  5 
obtufe  Spear-f baped  Petals ,  which  turn  backward.  It  hath 
5  jhort  Hair-like  Stamina ,  which  are  flaccid,  terminated 
by  oblong  Summits.  The  Germen  which  is  fltuated  under 
the  Flower,  has  no  Style ,  but  is  crowned  by  2  Awl-jhaped 
reflexed  hairy  Stigmas.  The  Germen  turns  to  an  oblong 
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angular  Fruit,  containing  2  parallel  Seeds  convex  on  their 
Ou  fide ,  plain  on  the  other ,  and  broad  at  the  Top. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  in  the  Eng- 
liflo  Gardens,  viz. 

Phyllis  flipulis  dentatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  92.  Phyllis  with 
indented  Stipulas.  This  is  the  Bupleuroides  quce  flmpla 
nobler  Canarienflum.  Pluk.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  j.  p.  72.  Baf- 
tard  Hare’s  Ear,  or  Simpla  Nobla  of  the  Canaries. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands, 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  formerly  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land.  This  riles  with  a  foft  fhrubby  Stalk  about  2  or  3 
Feet  high,  which  is  feldom  thicker  than  a  Man’s  Fin¬ 
ger,  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  full  of  Joints.  Thefe 
fend  out  feveral  fmall  Side  Branches  toward  the  Top  ; 
theie  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  near  4 
Inches  long,  and  almoft  2  broad  in  the  Middle,  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  Point  at  each  End  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green 
on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under,  having  a 
ftrong  whitiftt  Mid-rib,  with  feveral  deep  Veins  running 
from  it  to  the  Sides;  they  are  for  the  moft  Part  placed 
by  Threes  round  the  Branches,  to  which  they  fit  clofe. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
in  loofe  Panicles;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous 
Colour  at  their  firft  Appearance,  but  before  they  fade, 
change  to  a  brown  or  worn-out  purple ;  they  are  cut 
into  5  Parts  to  their  Bafe,  where  they  are  connedfted,- 
and  fall  off  without  feparating,  fo  fhould  be  termed  a 
Flower  of  one  Petal.  Thefe  Segments  are  reflexed 
backward  fo  as  to  cover  the  Germen,  which  is  fituated 
under  the  Flower,  and  afterward  becomes  a  fhort  tur¬ 
binated,  obtufe,  angular  Fruit,  which  fplits  in  2  Parts 
when  ripe,  each  containing  one  Seed,  flat  on  the  Infide, 
convex  on  the  Outfide  and  angular.  This  Plant  flow¬ 
ers  in  June ;  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mull  be  fown  on  a 
Bed  of  freftt  light  Earth  toward  the  End  of  March , 
and  the  Plants  will  come  up  by  the  Beginning  of  May ; 
when  they  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  put  into 
feparate  Pots,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation  until  they 
have  taken  Root ;  after  which  they  fhould  be  placed  in 
a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  have  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun,  and  in  Summer  will  require  to  be  frequently 
watered.  In  Winter  they  muft  be  fheltered  from  the 
Froff,  but  require  to  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible 
in  mild  Weather;  the  fecond  Year  the  Plants  will  flow¬ 
er,  fo  if  in  the  Spring  fome  of  the  Plants  are  fhaken 
out  of  the  Pots  and  put  into  the  full  Ground,  they  will 
perfect  their  Seeds  much  better  than  thofe  which  re¬ 
main  in  the  Pots. 

As  thefe  Plants  feldom  continue  in  Health  above  four 
or  five  Years,  it  will  be  proper  to  raile  a  Supply  of 
young  Plants  to  fucceed  them. 

Thefe  Plants  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,  which 
being  large  and  of  a  fhining  green,  make  a  handfome 
Appearance  in  Winter,  in  which  the  Beauty  of  it  con- 
fifts,  for  the  Flowers  have  none. 

PHYSALIS.  Lin.  Gen .  Plant.  223.  Alkekengi.  Tourn. 
Infl.R.H.  150.  Tab.  64.  Winter  Cherry. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  f  welling  permanent  Emplale- 
ment  of  one  Leaf  which  is  five  cornered ,  and  cut  at  the 
Top  into  5  acute  Points.  The  Flower  hath  one  Wheel-fhap - 
ed  Petal  with  a  floor  t  T ube ,  and  a  large  Brim  which  is  five 
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cornered  and  plaited.  It  has  5  fmall  Awl-fhaped  Stamina 
which  join  together ,  terminated  by  ere  ft  Summits ,  and  a 
roundijh  Germen  fupporting  a  flender  Style  crowned  by  an 
obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  an  almojl  globular 
Berry  with  2  Cells ,  inclofed  in  the  large  inflated  Empale- 
ment,  and  is  filled  with  comprefj'ed  Kidney-jhaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Physalis  foliis  geminis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  183.  Phy- 
falis  with  two  Leaves  at  a  Joint.  This  is  the  Alkekengi 
officinarum.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  15 1.  The  common  or  of-* 
ficinal  Winter  Cherry. 

2.  Physalis  foliis  cordatis  integerimis  obtufts  fcabrisy 
corollis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  183.  Phyfalis  with  rough, 
obtufe,  entire,  Heart- fhaped  Leaves,  and  fmooth  Pe¬ 
tals.  This  is  the  Alkekengi  Bonarienfe  repensy  bacca  tur- 
binatd  vifcofd.  Creeping  Winter  Cherry  of  Buenos  Ayres , 
with  a  vifcous  turbinated  Berry. 

3.  Physalis  radice  per  enni,  caule  prccumbentey  foliis 
ovatis  acute  dentatis,  pettolis  longiffimis.  Phyfalis  with  a 
perennial  Root,  a  trailing  Stalk,  and  oval  Leaves  which 
are  acutely  indented,  and  have  very  long  Foot  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Alkekengi  Virginianum  perenne  majus ,  fore 
luteo  amploy  fruftu  minitno.  Rand.  Act.  Phil.  N°  399. 
Greater,  perennial,  Virginia  Winter  Cherry  with  a  large 
yellow  Flower,  and  a  fmall  Fruit. 

4.  Physalis  caule  herbaceo,  foliis  cvato-lanceolatis 
acute  dentatis.  Tab.  20 6.  Jig.  1.  Winter  Cherry  with  an 
herbaceous  Stalk,  and  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which 
are  acutely  indented. 

5.  Physalis  caule fuffruticofo,  foliis  ovatis  tomentofis 
integer rimis.  Phyfalis  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and  oval 
downy  Leaves  which  are  entire.  This  is  the  Alkekengi 
Curajfavicum,  foliis  origani  incanis,  fore  viete  fulphureot 
fundo  purpureo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  66.  Winter  Cherry 
of  Curaffao  with  hoary  Origany  Leaves  and  a  rudy  Sul¬ 
phur-coloured  Flower  with  a  purple  Bottom. 

6.  Physalis  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  ovatis  tomentofis. 
Lin.  Vir.  Cliff.  16.  Phyfalis  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and 
oval  woolly  Leaves.  This  is  the  Solannm  vefcarium 
Curajfavicum,  folani  antiquorum  fimile ,  foliis  origani  fub- 
incanis.  Pluk.  Pbyt.  Tab.  1 1 1  .fig.  5.  Bladder  Nightfhade 
of  Curaffaoy  having  hoary  Origany  Leaves. 

7.  Physalis  caule  fruticofo,  ramis  reftis, floribus  con - 
fertis .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  180.  Phyfalis  with  a  fhrubby 
Stalk,  ere£t  Branches,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Ciuders. 
This  is  the  Alkekengi  fruftu  paryo  verticillato.  Tourn. 
Winter  Cherry  with  a  fmall  Fruit  growing  in 
Whorls. 

8.  Physalis  caule  fruticofoy  ramis  flexuofis,  floribus 
covfertis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  182.  Phyfalis  with  a  Ihrubby 
Stalk,  flexible  Branches,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Cind¬ 
ers.  This  is  the  Baccijera  Indica,  floribus  ad  foliorum 
exortus,  fruftu  fulcato  dccapyreno.  Raii  Hifl.  1632.  In¬ 
dian  Berry -bearing  Plant  with  Flowers  coming  out  from 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  and  a  furrowed  Fruit 
containing  ten  Seeds. 

9.  Physalis  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  integerrimis  r.p- 
pofitis,  caule  fruticofo.  Tab.  206.  fig.  2.  Phyfalis  with 
oval,  Spear-lhaped,  entire  Leaves  placed  oppolite,  and 
a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Alkekengi  Americanutn  ar¬ 
bor  efeens,  fruftu  fpharico  rubro ,  vefica  atro-purpured. 
Houfi.  Mif.  Tree  American  Winter  Cherry  with  a  red 
fpherical  Fruit,  and  a  deep  purple-coloured  Bladder. 
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TO.  Physalis  ramoflfiima ,  foliis  villofo-vifcofis  pendu- 
culis  nutantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  183.  The  mod  branch¬ 
ing  Phyfalis  with  hairy  vifcous  Leaves,  and  nodding' 
Foot  Stalks.  Alkekengi  Virginianum  fruftu  luteo.  Tourn. 
Infl.  Virginia  Winter  Cherry  with  a  yellow  Fruit. 

11.  Physalis  ramofiffma,  ramis  angulatis  glabris . 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  183.  The  mod  branching  Phyfalis  with 
angular  fmooth  Branches.  This  is  the  Alkekengi  Indicum 
majus.  Tourn.  Infl.  15  1.  Greater  Indian  Winter  Cherry. 

12.  Physalis  ramofiflimay  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis 
fubdentatis  petiolis  longioribus.  Very  branching  Phyfalis 
with  oval  acute-pointed  Leaves  which  are  fomewhat 
indented,  and  have  longer  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Alkekengi  Indicum  minimum y  fruftu  virefeente.  T ourn.  Infl. 
Lead  Indian  Winter  Cherry  with  a  greenifh  Fruit. 

13.  Physalis  ramofiffima  patula,  ramis  angulatis  gla¬ 
bris,  foliis  lanceolatis  pinnato-dentatis.  Mod  branching 
fpreading  Phyfalis  with  fmooth  angular  Branches,  and 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  indented  like  Wings. 

14.  Phys  a  lis  ramoftjfima  patula,  ramis  villofis,  foliis 
ovatis  acuminatis  fubdentatis.  The  mod  branching 
fpreading  Phyfalis  with  woolly  Branches,  and  oval  acute- 
pointed  Leaves  fomewhat  indented.  This  is  the  Alke¬ 
kengi  Barbadenfe  patulum ,  parvo  flore ,  fruftu  amplo  mu- 
crone  produftiore.  Phil.  Tranf  NQ  399.  Spreading  Win¬ 
ter  Cherry  of  Barbadoes  with  a  fmall  Flower,  and  a 
large  Fruit  running  out  in  an  acute  Point. 

15.  Physalis  ramofiffima,  ramis  villofis,  foliis  ovatis 
acuminatis  ferrato- dentatis.  The  mod  branching  Phyfalis 
with  hairy  Branches,  and  oval  acute-pointed  Leaves 
which  are  indented  like  a  Saw.  This  is  the  Alkekengi 
Americanum ,  annuum,  ramoftffimum ,  villofum,  fruftu  ro¬ 
tunda  ex  luteo  virefeente.  Houfi.  Mff.  The  mod  branch¬ 
ing,  annual,  hairy,  American  Winter  Cherry  with  a 
round,  yellowifh,  green  Fruit. 

16.  Phy  salis  caule  ere  ft  0  ramofo,  foliis  ovatis  ferra - 
to-dentatis,  petiolis  pcdunculifque  longiflimis.  Phyfalis  with 
an  ere£t  branching  Stalk,  oval,  indented  fawed  Leaves, 
and  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  and  Flowers  very 
long.  Alkekengi  Americanum  annuum ,  lamii  folio ,  fruftu 
cordato.  Houfi.  Mff.  Annual  American  Winter  Cherry 
with  a  dead  Nettle  Leaf,  and  a  Heart-fhaped  Fruit. 

17.  Physalis  caule  ere fto  ramofo,  foliis  ovato-lanceo¬ 
latis  vifeofis,  fruftu  maximo  cordato.  Phyfalis  with  an 
ere£t  branching  Stalk,  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  vifcous 
Leaves,  and  a  large  Heart  -fhaped  Fruit.  Alkekengi  Ame- 
ricanum ,  annuum,  maximum  vifeofum.  Houfi.  Mff.  The 
larged,  annual,  vifcous,  American  Winter  Cherry. 

18.  Physalis  caule  erefto  ramofo ,  ramis  angulatis , 
folds  finuatis,  calycibus  acutangulis.  Phyfalis  with  an 
ere&  branching  Stalk,  angular  Branches,  finuated  Leaves, 
and  Empalements  having  acute  Angles.  This  is  the 
Alkekengi  amplo  fore  violaceo.  Feuill.  Gbf  724.  Tab.  16. 
Wipter  Cherry  with  a  large  Violet-coloured  Flower. 

The  i  d  Sort  is  the  common  Winter  Cherry,  which  is 
ufed  in  Medicine;  this  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  b,ut  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifb  Gar¬ 
dens.  The  Roots  are  perennial,  and  creep  in  the  Ground 
to  a  great  Didance,  if  they  are  not  confined  ;  thefe 
fhoot  up  many  Stalks  in  the  Spring,  which  rife  about 
a  Foot  high  or  better,  and  are  garnilhed  with  Leaves 
cf  various  Shapes ;  fome  are  angular  and  obtufe,  others 
r,re  oblo  tg  and  acute-pointed  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green, 
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and  generally  there  are  two  Leaves  coming  out  from 
the  fame  Point  on  the  fame  Side  of  the  Stalk';  they  have 
long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalks,  (landing  upon  (lender  Foot  Stalks  ; 
they  have  one  white  Petal  which  has  a  fhort  Tube,  and 
is  cut  at  the  Brim  into  five  Angles  fpreading  open.  Jn 
the  Center  of  the  Tube  is  fituated  a  roundi/h  Germen, 
fupporting  a  (lender  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma  ; 
this  is  accompanied  by  five  Stamina  of  the  fame  Length 
terminated  by  oblong,  erect,  yellow  Summits  Which 
join  together.  The  Flowers  appear  in  July,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  round  Berries  about  the  Size  of  fmall 
Cherries,  inclofed  in  an  inflated  Bladder  which  turns 
red  in  the  Autumn,  when  the  Top  opens  and  difclofes 
the  red  Berry,  which  is  foft,  pulpy,  and  filled  with  flat 
Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  Soon  after  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  the 
Stalks  decay  to  the  Root. 

This  Plant  is  eafiiy  propagated  by  Seeds  or  parting 
the  Roots,  the  latter  being  the  moll  expeditious  Method 
is  generally  pradtifed.  Thefe  Roots  may  be  tranfplant- 
ed  and  parted,  any  Time  after  the  Stalks  decay,  till  the 
Roots  begin  to  fhoot  in  the  Spring ;  the  love  a  fhady 
Situation,  and  fhould  be  confined,  otherwife  they  will 
ramble  to  a  great  Difiance  in  one  Year,  and  when 
the  Stalks  Hand  at  a  Difiance,  they  make  no  Appear¬ 
ance.  Their  only  Beauty  is  in  the  Autumn,  when  the 
Fruit  is  ripe,  at  which  Time  their  red  Bladders,  open¬ 
ing  and  dilclofing  the  Cherry-fhaped  Fruit,  make  a  pret¬ 
ty  Appearance. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  cooling,  and  of  the 
Nature  of  common  Nightflhade  ;  the  Berries  are  a  fin- 
gular  good  Diuretick,  and  ufeful  againft  the  Gravel  and 
Stone.  There,  has  been  fe venal  Infiances  of  their  great 
Virtue  in  bringing  away  great  Quantities  of  Gravel,  when 
other  Remedies  have  been,  tried  without  Succefs.  The 
Berries  boiled  in  Milk,  and  fweetened  with  Sugar,  cure 
the  Heat  of  Urine,  making  bloody  Water,  and  Ulcers 
in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Buenos  Ayres ;  this 
hath  a  creeping  Root,  by  which  it  multiplies  very  fafi, 
fending  up  a  great  Number  of  fmooth  Stalks  about  a 
Foot  high,  which  divide  toward  their  Tops  into  fmall 
fpreading  Branches thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Heart- 
fhaped  or  oval  Leaves  about  three  Inches  long,  and  two 
broad  near  their  Bafe;  they  are  entire  and  rough  to  the 
Touch,  of  a  pale  yellowifii  green,  (landing  upon  pret¬ 
ty  long  Foot  Stalks  placed  alternately.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  toward  the  Top, 
and  have  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  of  a  dirty 
cy fellow  Colour  with  purple  Bottoms.  They  appear  in 
June  and  July-,  and  are  fucceeded  by  vifeous  Berries  about 
the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  of  an  herbace¬ 
ous  yellow  Colour,  inclofed  in  a  fwelling  Bladder  of  a 
light  green  Colour. 

This  Plant  is  eafiiy  propagated  by  parting  the  -  Roots 
either  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  but  is  too  tender  to  live 
abroad  through  the  Winter  in  England,  fo  they  fhould 
be  planted  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame 
in  Winter,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  Air  at  all 
T  imes  in  mild  Weather. 

The  Seeds  of  the  3d  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Virginia, 
where  the  Plant  grows  naturally;  this  hath  a  perennial 
Root  and  an  annual  Stalk,  but  theie  Roots  do  not  creep 
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in  the  Ground  like  the  two  former.  The  Stalks  of  this 
grow  2  Feet  long,  and  fpread  on  the  Ground  if  they 
are  not  fupnorfeij  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves 
3  Inches  long,  knd  2  Inches  and  a  Half  broad,  (land¬ 
ing  alternately  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  of 
a  pale  green  having  feveral  acute  indentures  on  their 
Edges.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  Co¬ 
lour.  Tliefe  a fe  fucceeded  by  very  fmall  yellowifh 
Berries  which  ripen  in  Autumn,  when'  the  Seafon 
proves  warm,  but  ill  cool  moifi  Summers  they  come 
to  nothing. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
Town  upon  a  warm  Border  about  the  latter  End  of  March, 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  arid  kept  clean  from  .Weeds 
till  Autumn,  when  they  fhotild  be  •  transplanted  to” the 
Places  where  they  are  to  retfiairi,  which  (hould  be  in  a 
warm  Situation,  where  they  will  live  through  the  vy  in¬ 
ter  in  mild  Seafons,  but  are  killed  by  fevere  Frofi  if  they 
are  not  fereened. 

The  Seeds  of  the  4th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  by-  Dr.  Benfil ,  who  found  the  Plants  growing 
there  naturally.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root  compofed 
of  firong  Fibres,  from  which  arife  2  or  3  hairy  Stalks 
about  9  or  10  Inches  high,  dividing  Into  feveral  Branch¬ 
es  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  of  a  pale 
green  and  hairy;  about  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long, 
and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  having  feveral  acute  In- 
d  entires  on  their  Edges,  and  (land  alternately  upon  fhort 
'Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of 
the  Branches  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Leaves;  thefe  have  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks;  the  FJovy- 
ers  have  very  fhort  Tubes,  but  are  larger  than  moil  of 
the  Species  of  this  Genus:  they  are  of  a  Sulphur  Co¬ 
lour  with  a  dark  purple  Bottom.  Thefe  appear  in  July, 
and  in  warm  Seafons  are  fucceeded  by  oval  yellowifii 
Berries,  which  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  Sort  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds  as  the  third,  and  the  Plants  require 
the  fame  Treatment. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Curajjao  in  the  JVeJl- 
Iudies.  This  hath  a  perennial  creeping  Root,  from 
which  arife  feveral  (lender  Stalks  about  a  Foot  high, 
which  become  fomewhat  ligneous,  but  do  not  lafi  above 
two  Years;  the  Leaves  are  entire,  (landing  alternately 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  about  2  Inches  long, 
and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  toward  the  Top,  (landing 
upon  fhort  (lender  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
oval  downy  Leaves  which  are  fmall,  of  a  Sulphur  Co¬ 
lour,  and  have  dark  purple  Bottoms.  Thefe  appear  in 
July  and  Augujl ,  but  are  ftldom  fucceeded  by  Benies 
in  England. 

This  is  eafiiy  propagated  by  parting  the  Roofs  in  Spring, 
but  the  Plants  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  Winter  in  Eug- 
land  without  artificial  Warmth,  fo  the  Pots  mould  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  moderate  'Warmth  in  Winter;  during  the 
Months  of  J:i'y,  A:t£!tJl,  and  Scfttshibi r,  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  open  Air  in  a  warm  Situation. 

The -6th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Curaffao.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  downy  Stalk 'about  2  Feet  high,  divi- 
drng  into  feveral  Brandies’  covered  -with  ‘a  tmek  foft 
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Down,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  woolly  Leaves,  almoft 
2  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad,  which  are  en¬ 
tire,  and  (land  alternately  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  at  the 
Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves;  they  are  final), 
of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
They  appear  in  July ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Berries 
in  England. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 
mull  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  loamy 
Earth,  -and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  obferving 
to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  put  out 
Roots;  after  which  they  muft  be  gradually  hardened, 
and  the  Beginning  of  July  they  may  be  removed  into 
the  open  Air,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  Situation. 
When  they  have  obtained  Strength,  they  fhould  be fha- 
ken  out  of  the  Pots  and  feparated,  planting  each  in  a 
diftindf  Pot ;  then  place  them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  their 
former  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  End 
of  September,  and  then  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  where 
they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  moderate  Temperature  of 
Warmth  during  the  Winter  Seafon. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ,  Sicily  and 
Spain.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  near  3  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches  which  grow  eredt, 
and  are  covered  with  a  woolly  Down  ;  they  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  almoft  3  Inches 
long,  and. one  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle;  they 
are  downy,  and  Hand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  come  out  in  Cluflers  on  the  Side  of  the  Branch¬ 
es;  they  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour  fit¬ 
ting  very  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  Berries  almoft  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort, 
which  when  ripe  are  red.  This  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  Berries  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be 
fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  the  Beginning  of  April , 
and  when  the  Plants  are  2  or  3  Inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  Earth  out  of  a  Kitchen  Garden,  and  placed 
in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  the  Beginning  of  Ofiober  ;  at  which 
Time  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe, 
for  the  Plants  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  open 
Air  in  Winter,  fo  they  mutt  be  treated  like  other  Green- 
houfe  Plants,  but  fhould  be  fparingly  watered  in  Win¬ 
ter.  Thefe  Plants  will  continue  leveral  Years  if  they 
are  not  too  tenderly  treated. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Malabar  and  alfo  at 
•the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  riles  5  or  6  Feet,  fending 
out  long  flexible  Branches  covered  with  a  gray  Bark, 
and  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  whicli  are  often 
placed  oppofite,  and  fometimes  by  Threes  round  the 
Branches  to  which  they  fit  clofe.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Clutters  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Leaves  ;  they  are  fmall  and  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  Co¬ 
lour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  purpiifh  Berries  having 
10  Cells,  each  including  one  Seed.  This  Plant  flowers 
in  July  and  AuguJl,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  is  warm,  the 
Berries  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
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upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  have 
4  Leaves,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanled  on  a  frefh  hot 
Bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  fhould  have  freih  Air 
admitted  to  them  every  Day  in  warm  Weather  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  drawing  up  weak,  and  fhould  be  treated  in 
the  fame  Way  as  other  exotick  Plants.  When  thefe 
are  grown  3  or  4  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
light  loamy  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  Frame  upon  an  old 
hot  Bed,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  new  Root;  then  they  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to 
bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed 
in  July ,  and  placed  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  the  End  of  September ;  then  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  Shelter,  and  the  firfi  Winter  they 
fhould  be  placed  in  a  moderate  Stove,  but  when  the 
Plants  have  obtained  Strength,  they  will  live  through 
the  Winter  in  a  good  Green-houfe. 

The  9th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Houjlouti  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  at  Campeachy,  from  whence  he  fent  the 
Seeds  to  England.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  which  ri¬ 
fes  10  or  12  Feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  Top  into 
feveral  fmall  Branches  covered  with  a  gray  hairy  Bark, 
and  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves;  thofe  on 
the  lowrer  Part  are  placed  alternately,  but  toward  the 
End  of  the  Branches  they  are  oppofite.  The  lower 
Leaves  are  from  3  to  4  Inches  long,  and  2  broad  in  the 
Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  both  Ends ;  they  are  of 
a  pale  green,  and  are  downy.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  toward  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  fometimes  one,  and  at  other  Times  2  are 
produced  „ at  the  fame  Joint  oppofite;  they  ftand  upon 
fhort  nodding  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of 
a  pale  dirty  yellow  Colour,  having  purple  Bottoms; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  fpherical,  red  Berries  in¬ 
cluded  in  an  oval  dark  purple  Bladder.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  warm  no 
Berries  fucceed  them. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  and  the  Plants 
treated  as  the  laft  mentioned,  but  they  are  not  fo  har¬ 
dy,  therefore  muft  be:  kept  in  a  moderate  Stove  in 
Winter,  but  in  the  Middle  of  Summer  they  fhould 
be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  a  fheltered  Situation 
for  about  3  Months,  for  if  they  are  conftantly  kept 
in  the  Stove,  they  will  draw  up  weak,  fo  will  not  flow¬ 
er.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which,  if 
planted  in  Pots  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  Months, 
and  plunged  into  a  gentle  Warmth,  will  take  Root 
freely,  and  may  be  treated  as  before  directed  for  the 
6th  Sort. 

The  10th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Virginia.  This  branches  out  very  wide  clofe 
to  the  Ground,  and  the  Branches  frequently  lie  upon 
it ;  they  are  angular  and  full  of  Joints,  dividing  again 
into  fmaller  Branches,  and  are  garnifhed  with  hairy 
vifeous  Leaves,  which  are  almott  Heart-fhaped,  Handing 
upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  about  3  Inches 
long  and  almoft  2  broad,  having  feveral  acute  Inden¬ 
tures  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on 
the  Side  of  the  Branches,  on  fhort,  flender,  nodding 
Foot  Stalks;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  Colour 
with  dark  .Bottoms ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large  fwelling 
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Bladders  of  a  light  green,  inclofing  Berries  as  large  as 
common  Cherries,  which  are  yellowifh  when  ripe. 
This  Sort  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Berries  ri¬ 
pen  n  Autumn. 

If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  in  the  Spring,  and  require  no 
other  Care  but  to  thin  them,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds;  or  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring  on  a 
common  Border,  the  Plants  will  rife  very  well,  and 
need  no  other  Care. 

The  nth  Sort  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  the  Wefl-Indies ;  this  fifes 
with  an  upright  branching  Stalk  from  2  to  3  Feet  high. 
The  Branches  are  fmooth,  angular,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points,  and 
fharply  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  come 
out  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches  upon  fhort  {lender 
Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  very  fmall,  of  a  dirty  white  Co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  hy  Berries  the  Siz.e  of  common 
Cherries  covered  with  an  angular  Bladder;  they  are  of 
a  yellowifh  Colour  when  ripe. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up  and  are  a  little  advanced,  they  fhould  be 
planted  on  a  frefh  hot  Bed  to  bring  them  forward,  and 
treated  as  the  Capjtcim .  When  they  are  grown  flrong, 
and  are  hardened  to ‘bear  the  open  Air,  they  may  be 
lranfplanted  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots  into  a 
warm  Border,,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  till 
they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no 
‘other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  12th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  IVef -Indies  ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant  with  very  branching  Stalks  which 
feldom  rife  above  a  Foot  high.  The  Leaves  are  oval, 
of  a  deep  green,  and  have  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fmall,  white,  and  ftand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks ; 
the  Berries  are  fmall,  and  green  when  ripe. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Df. 
Houjloun  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz-,  this  is. a 
low  annual  Plant  with  a  very  branching  fpreading  Stalk. 
The  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  downy,  and  have  deep 
Indentures  on  their  Edges,  which  are  oppofite  and  regu¬ 
lar  like  a  winged  Leaf;  the  Branches  are  fmooth  and 
angular;  the  Flowers  fmall  and  white;  the  Fruit  is 
fmall,  and  yellowifh  when  ripe. 

The  Seeds  of  the  14th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Bar- 
badoes ;  this  is  a  low  annual  Plant  feldom  rifing  more 
than  9  or  10  Inches  high.  The  Branches  are  hairy, 
and  fpread  out  "almofl  horizontally ;  the  Leaves  are  oval, 
end  in  acute  Points,  and  are  a  little  indented  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  Fruit 
inclofed  in  a  long  acute-pointed  Bladder. 

The  15th  Sort  was  alfo  difcovered  at  I^a  Vera  Cruz  ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant  with  a  very  branching  hairy  Stalk. 
The  Leaves  are  oval,  acute-pointed,  and  indented  like 
a  Saw  on  their  Edges ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  Colour;  the  Fruit  is  round,  as  large  as  a 
Cherry,  and  of  a  yellowifh  green  when  ripe. 

The  16th  Sort  was  difcoved  at  La  Vera  Cruz  by 
the  fame  Gentleman  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  an 
upright  branching  Stalk  near  2  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  oval  Leaves  indented  on  their  Edges  like  a  Saw. 
They  have  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  change  to  a  purplifh 
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Colour  in  the  Autumn.  The  Flowers  are  fmall  and 
white,  {landing  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  large  Berries  almofl:  as  large,  and  of  the 
Shape  of  Heart  Cherries,  of  a  yellowifh  green  with  fome 
purple  Stripes. 

The  171I1  Soft  was  found  in  the  fame  Country;  this 
is  an  annual  Plant,  with  a  fmooth,  erefl,  branching  Stalk 
near  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped, 
vifcous  Leaves  {landing  on  long  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  fmall ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded^by  large  Heart-fhaped  Fruit  of  a  pale  yellow 
when  ri^e.  The  fix  lafl  mentioned  Sorts  are  propagar- 
ted  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  1  ith,  and  the 
Plants  require  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  1 8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Peru ,  from  whence 
the  younger  de  J'uJJtcu  fent  the  Seeds.  This  is  an  annu¬ 
al  Plant  rifing  with' a  flrong,'  herbaceous,  angular  Stalk 
4  or  5  Feet  high,',  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  dividing  into 
feveral  Branches  which  are  angular,  and  fpread  out  wide 
on  every  Side  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves 
deeply  flnuated  on  their  Sides,  and  of  a  deep  green. 
The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  fhort ;  the  Empale- 
nnent  is  large,  Bell-fhaped,  and  deeply  cut  iato  five  Seg¬ 
ments;  the  Flower  is  large,  of  the  open  Bell  Shape,  of 
a  light  blue  Colour,  and  is  fucceeded  by  Berries  about 
the  Size  of. common  Cherries,  inclofed  in  a  large  dwelling 
Bladder,  having  5  fharp  Angles.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  which  if  permitted  to 
fcatter,.  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring,, 
or  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  on  a  Bed  of  rich  Earth  in  Spring 
the  Plants  will  rife  eafily-,  and  may  be  afterward  tranf- 
planted  to  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  where 
they  mufl  be  allowed’  Room,  for  if  the  Ground  is  good, , 
the  Plants  will  grow  vfefy  large. 

Father  Feuilie,  who  firfl  difcovered  this  Plant’  in  Peru , 
and  has  given  a  Figure  and  Defcription  of  it,  recom¬ 
mends  it  greatly  for  its  Virtues,  and  fays  the  Indians 
make  great  Ufe  of  the  Berries  to  bring  away  Gravel, 
and  to  relieve.  Per  fo  ns,,  who  havO'  a  Stoppage  of  Urine, . 
and  gives  the  Mantier'df  ufing  theffl,  which  is,  to  bruife 
4  or  5  of  the  Berries  eith.er  in' Common  Water,  or  white 
Wine,  giving  it  the  Patiefit  to  drink,  and  the  Succefs 
is  aftonifhing. 

PHYTOLACCA.  Town.  Injl.  RH.  299.  Tab,. 
154.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  521.  American  Night-fhade. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Petals  according  to  fome ,  or  no 
Erhpalement  accordeng  to  others ,  for  the  Cover  of  the  Paris - 
of  Generation  being  coloured  is  by  the  latter  termed  Petals  ', 

'  there  are  5  of  thefe  which  are  roundifh ,  concave,  fpreading 
open ,  and  permanent.  It  hasjor  the  mojl  Part  10  Stamina 
which  fpread  open,  and  are  the  fume  Length  as  the  Petals, 
terminated  by  roundifj  Summits ,  and  .1  o  compreffed  orbicular 
Germina  joined  together  on  their  In  fide ,  but.  are  divided  on 
their  Outjide,  upon  which  fit  10  very  Jhorl  Styles  which 
are  reflexed,  and  crowned  by  Jingle  Stigmas.  The  Germen 
turns  to  an  orbicular  depreffed  Berry,  with  10  longitudinal 
deep  Furrows ,  having  10  Cells,  each  containing  a  fngle 
fmooth  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Phytolacca  foliis  integerrimis ,  radice  perenjii. 
Phytolacca  with  entire  Leaves,  and  a  perennial  Root. 
This  is  the  Phytolacca  Americana ,  majors  fruClu .  Tourru 

Inft. 
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Jttjl .  299.  American  Nightfhade,  with  large  Fruit, 
commonly  called  Virginian  Poke,  or  Porke  Phyfick. 

2.  Phytolacca  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  fioribus  fejfi- 
libus.  Phytolacca  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Phyto¬ 
lacca  Mexicana ,  haccis-  fejjilibus .  Hort.  Elth.  Mexican 
Phytolaccay  whole  Berries  grow  clofe  to  the  Stalk. 

3.  Phytolacca  fpicisfiorum  longijjimh,  radice annua. 
Tab.  207.  Phytolacca  with  the  longeft  Spikes  of  Flowers, 
and  an  annual  Root. 

The  1 'ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia^  alfo  in  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  this  hath  a  very  thick  flefhy  Root,  as 
large  as  a  Man’s  Leg,  divided  into  feveral  thick  flefhy 
Fibres,  which  run  deep  in  the  Ground.  When  the 
Roots  are  become  large,  they  fend  out  3  or  4  Stalks, 
which  are  very  herbaceous,  as  large  as  a  good  walking 
Stick,  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of 
6  or  7  Feet,  dividing  into  many  Branches  at  the  Top; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  about  5  Inches  long, 
and  2  Inches  and  a  Half  broad  ;  they  are  rounded  at 
their  Bafe,  but  terminate  in  a  Point ;  they  are  placed 
without  Order,  and  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks;  they  are 
of  a  deep  green,  and  in  Autumn  change  to  a  purplifh 
Colour.  From  the  Joints  of  the  Branches,  and  at 
their  Divifions  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flow¬ 
ers  which  are  about  5  Inches  long ;  the  lower  Part  is 
naked,  but  the  upper  Half  fuftains  a  Number  of 
Flowers  ranged  on  each  Side  like  common  Currants. 
Each  Flowers  ftands  upon  a  Foot  Stalk  half  311  Inch 
long ;  the  Flowers  have  5  purplifh  Petals,  within  which 
Hand  the  10  Stamina  and  Styles.  After  the  Flowers 
are  faded,  the  Germen  turns  to  a  depreffed  Berry  with 
IO  Furrows,  having  10  Cells,  filled  with  fmooth  Seeds. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Augufl,  and  in  warm  Seatons  the 
Berries  ripen  in  Autumn. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  fovving  the  Seeds  in  Spring 
on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanled  into  the  Borders  of  large 
Gardens,  allowing  them  Space  to  grow,  for  they  muft 
not  be  planted  too  near  other  Plants,  left  they  overbear 
and  deftroy  them,  as  they  grow  to  be  very  large,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  Soil  be  very  good.,  When  they  have  taken 
Root,  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  only  to 
clear  them  from  Weeds,  and  in  the  Autumn  they  will 
produce  their  Flowers  and  Fruit ;  but  when  the  Froft 
comes  on,  it  will  cut  down  the  Stems  of  thefe  Plants, 
which  conftantly  decay  in  the  Winter,  but  their  Roots 
will  abide  in  the  Ground,  and  come  up  again  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Spring. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  will  continue  many  Years, 
if  they  are  planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  for  Wet  in  Winter 
Handing  about  the  Roots  will  caufe  them  to  rot,  and 
fometimes  the  Froft  in  veryfevere  Winters  will  kill  them, 
if  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  is  not  covered  with  Mulch, 
but  in  our  ordinary  Winters  they  are  never  injured. 

Parkinfon  fays  that  the  Inhabitants  of  North  America 
make  Ufe  of  the  Juice  of  the  Root  as  a  familiar  Purge; 
two  Spoonfuls  of  the  Juice  will  work  ftrongly.  Of  late 
there  have  been  fome  Quacks,  who  pretend  to  cure 
Cancers  with  this  Herb,  but  I  have  not  met  with  one  In- 
ftance  of  its  having  been  ferviceable  in  that  Diforder. 
The  Inhabitants  of  North  America  boil  the  young  Shoots 
'  of  this  Plant,  and  eat  it  like  Spinach.  The  Juice  of  the 
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Berries  ftain  Paper  and  Linen  of  a  beautiful  purple  Co¬ 
lour,  but  it  will  not  laft  long.  If  there  could  be  a  Me¬ 
thod  of  fixing  the  Dye,  it  might  be  very  ufefu’I. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanijlj  IVeJl- In¬ 
dies  \  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  found  it  in  great  Plenty  at 
La  Vera  Cruzy  where  the  Inhabitants  conftantly  ufed  it 
for  their  Table.  This  Plant  is  biennial,  feldom  conti¬ 
nuing  longer  than  2  Years,  and  when  it  flowers  and  pro¬ 
duces  Plenty  of  Seeds  the  firft  Year,  the  Plants  fre¬ 
quently  die  before  the  following  Spring.  This  hath  an 
heibaceous  Stalk,  abeuj  2  Feet  high,  about  the  Size  of 
a  Man’s  Finger,  dividing  at  the  'Pop  into  2  or  3  fhort 
Branches,  and  is  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
near  6  Inches  long,  and  almoft  3  broad,  drawing  to  a 
Point  at  each  End  ;  they  have  a  ftrong  longitudinal  Mid¬ 
rib,  and  feveral  tranfverfe  Veins  running  from  that  to 
the  Sides ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  have  Foot 
Stalks  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  placed  without  Order 
on  the  Stalk.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  oppofite  to  the  Leaves; 
they  are  7  or  8  Inches  long ;  the  lower  Part  about  2 
Inches  in  Length  is  naked  ;  the  remaining  Part  is  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  white  Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flat  Berries  having  many  deep 
Furrows  divided  intofo  many  Cells,  each  containing  one 
or  two  fmooth  Seeds.  This  flowers  in  July  and  Augujly 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  late  in  Autumn. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Malabar ,  from  whence 
I  received  the  Seeds  ;  this  Plant  is  annual,  always  perifh- 
ing  foon  after  it  has  perfefiled  Seeds,  fo  that  in  this  Par¬ 
ticular  it  differs  greatly  from  the  firft  ;  this  rifes  with  an 
herbaceous  Stalk  from  2  to  3  Feet  high,  which  has  fe¬ 
veral  longitudinal  Furrows,  and  changes  the  latter  Part 
of  Summer  to  a  purplifti  Colour.  It  divides  at  the  Top 
into  3  of  4  Branches  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  6  or  7  Inches  long,  and  alrpoft  3  broad  in  the 
Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  each  End  ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  green,  and  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks;  fometimes 
they  ftand  alternately,  at  others  they  are  placed  oppo¬ 
fite,  and  are  frequently  oblique  to  the  Foot  Stalk.  The 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of 
the  Branches  oppofite  to  the  Leaves ;  they  are  9  or 
10  Inches  long,  the  lower  Part  being  naked  as  in  the 
other  Sorts,  but  not  fo  long ;  the  other  Part  is  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  larger  Flowers  than  thofe  of  the  other 
Sorts ;  they  are  white  on  their  Infide,  of  an  herbace¬ 
ous  Colour  on  their  Edges,  and  purplifh  on  their  Out- 
fide,  ftanding  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks;  thefe  have  not 
always  the  fame  Number  of  Stamina,  fome  of  them 
have  but  8,  and  others  9,  which  are  terminated  by 
roundifh  Summits.  Thefe  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
orbicular,  compreffed,  foft  Berries  divided  by  deep 
Furrows  on  their  Outfide  into  10  Cells,  each  containing 
one  fmooth  fhining  black  Seed  ;  the  Racemus  of  Flow- 
is  very  narrow  at  the  Top,  where  it  is  commonly  incli¬ 
ned.  This  flowers  in  July  and  Augujly  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  Autumn. 

The  Berries  of  this  Sort  are  very  fucculent,  and  their 
Juice  ftain s  Paper  and  Linen  of  a  beautiful  purple  Co¬ 
lour  but  it  is  not  permanent. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  are  not  fo  hardy  as  the  firft,  fo  their 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 

fhould 
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fliould  be  transplanted  to  another  hot  Bed  to  bring  them 
Forward,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  they  fhould  be 
treated  as  other  tender  exotick  Plants,  and  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  July  they  may  be  tranfplanted  out  upon  a  warm 
Border,  or  into  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
fhaded  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
alter  which  they  will  require  to  be  watered  duly  in  dry 
Weather,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds.  As  thefe  Plants 
perfedt  their  Seeds  every  Autumn,  they  may  be  eafily 
preferved. 

PIERCEA.  Solanoides.  To  urn.  Adi.  Par.  1706. 

The  Charadlers  are. 

The  Flower  has  no  Petals ;  the  Empalement  which  in- 
clofes  the  Parts  of  Generation  is  compofed  of  4  oblong  ova! , 
coloured  Leaves ,  by  fome  called  Petals.  It  hath  4  Stami¬ 
na,  which  Jland  eredi  and  clo  fe  together ,  terminated  by  Jmall 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituatcd  a  large  roundiflo  German , 
fvbporting  a  jhort  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The 
Germen  turns  to  a  roundijb  Berry  fitting  upon  the  reflex¬ 
ed  Empalement ,  having  one  Cell  incljing  a  rough  round 
Seed. 

I  have  taken  the  Freedom  of  inferibing  this  Genus  of 
Plants  to  the.  Right  Honourable  Hugh  Pier cy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  is  not  only  a  great  Encourager  of 
Botanical  Studies,  but  greatly  Skilled  in  the  Science 
himfelf. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pi  ercea  foliis  ovato-lanceolotis  glabris.  Piercea 
with  eval,  Spear- fhaped,  fmooth  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Solanoides  * Americana ,  circaa  foliis' glabris.  Tourn.  Adi. 
Par.  1706.  American  Solanoides  with  fmooth  Enchanters 
Nightfhade  Leaves. 

2.  Piercea  foliis  cordatis  pubefeentibus.  Piercea  with 
Heart-fhaped  downy  Leaves.  This  is  the  Solanoides 
Americana  circaa  foliis  cane  [cent  ibus.  Tourn.  Adi.  Par. 
1706.  Artier  scan  Solanoides  with  hoary  Leaves  like  En¬ 
chanters  Nightfhade. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  mod  of  the  Iflands 
in  the  Wefl-Indies,  but  the  fird  is  the  moll  common 
there.  This  rifes  with  a  (lender  herbaceous  Stalk  3  or 
4  Feet  high,  and  by  Age  becomes  a  little  ligneous  at  the 
Bottom.  It  divides  into  many  Branches  which  are  her¬ 
baceous,  and  have  Angles;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
oval,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  near  4  Inches  long,  and  2 
broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  green,  and 
have  (lender  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad. 
The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches,  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Leaves ;  they  are  from  4  to  5  Inches  long,  fudain- 
ing  a  great  Number  of  frnall  white  Flowers  ranged 
along  the  upper  Part  on  both  Sides.  Thefe  are  fucceed- 
cd  by  (mall  red  Berries  full  of  a  red  Juice,  inclofing  one 
hard  Seed  of  the  fame  Form. 

There  is  a  Succefilon  of  Flowers  upon  this  Plant 
mod  Part  of  the  Year,  which  are  fucceeded  by  Berries 
ripening  after  each  other,  fo  that  the  Plants  are  leldom 
deftitute  of  them,  and  although  the  Flowers  make  but 
a  frnall  Appearance,  yet  the  long  Bunches  of  bright  red 
Berries,  hanging  on  all  the  Branches  great  Part  of  the 
Year,  have  a  fine  EffeCl. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  taller  than  the  fird,  and  the 
Branches  grow  more  ereCl ;  the  Lea^j  are  fmaller, 
Yol.  II. 
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Heart-fhaped,  and  covered  with  fiiort  hairy  Down  ;  the 
Spikes  of  Flowers  are  not  fo  long  nor  the  Flowers  fo 
clofely  placed  together,  but  have  longer  Foot  Stalks. 
This  continues  flowering  and  producing  ripe  Fruit  as  the 
other,  mod  Part  of  the  Year. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are  kept 
long  out  of  the  Ground,  they  leldom  grow  the  fame 
Year.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  gently  watered  as  the  Earth  becomes  dry. 
W  hen  the  Plants  are  2  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  in  a  frnall  Halfpenny  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
they  mud  be  treated  as  other  exotick  Plants,  by  admit¬ 
ting  frefli  Air  to  them  daily,  according  to  the  Warmth 
of  the  Seafon,  and  giving  them  Water  as  often  as  they 
require  it.  When  the  Plants  have  obtained  Strength, 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  placed  on 
Shelves,  and  there  they  mud  condantly  remain,  for  they 
are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England  in  the 
warned  Part  of  (he  Year. 

The  Juice  of  the  Berries  of  this  Plant  will  dain  Pa¬ 
per  and  Linen  of  a  bright  red  Colour,  and  I  made  ma¬ 
ny  Experiments  with  it  to  colour  Flowers,  which  have 
fucceeded  extremely  well ;  thefe  were  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Manner.  I  preffed  out  the  Juice  of  Berries, 
and  mixed  it  with  common  Water,  putting  it  into  a 
Phial,  fhaking  it  well  together  for  fome  Time,  till  the 
Water  was  thoroughly  tinged  ;  then  I  cut  off  the  Flow¬ 
ers  which  were  jud  fully  blown,  and  placed  their  Stalks 
into  the  Phial,  and  in  one  Night  the  Flowers  have  been 
finely  variegated  with  red.  The  Flowers,  which  I  made 
the  Experiments  on,  were  the  Tuberofe,  and  the  dou¬ 
ble  white  Narciffus. 

PILOSELLA.  See  Hieracium. 

PIMPfNELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  328.  Tragofelinum 
Tourn.  Irtfl.  Burnet  Saxifrage  ;  in  French ,  Boucage. 

The  Charadlers  are. 

It  hath  an  umbellatcd  Flower  ;  the  principal  Umbel  is 
compofed  of  many  Rays  or  fmaller  Umbels ,  neither  of  thefe 
have  any  Involucrums,  and  the  E  nipple  ments  ace  fcarce  vi- 
flble  :  the  greater  Umbel  is  uniform.  The  Flowers  have 
5  Heart-floaped  irflexed  Petals  nearly  equal,  and  5  Stami¬ 
na  which  are  longer  than  the  Petals,  terminated  by  round- 
ifh  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fltuated  u>tdcr  the  Flower , 
fupporting  2  Jhort  Styles ,  crowned  by  ollufe  Stigmas,.  The 
Germen  becomes  an  oblong  oval  Fruit ,  divided  in  2  Parts , 
containing  2  oblong  Seeds,  plain  on  the  Infde  and  convex  on 
the  other ,  and furroued. 

The  Species  are, 

I  PlM  P 1  N  ell  A  foliis  pinnatis,folio!is  cordatis  J erratic, 
fummis flmplicibus  trrfldis.  Burnet  Saxifrage  with  wingT 
ed  Leaves,  having  Heart-fhaped  fa  wed  Lobes,  and  Tin¬ 
gle  three -pointed  Leaves  at  the  Top.  Thi$  is  tjie  Tra¬ 
gofelinum  majus ,  umbflla  Candida.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  II.  399. 
Greater  Burnet  Saxifrage  with,  a  white  Unqpel.  ;  , 

2.  Pimpinella  foliis  pi'nnatis ,  foliolis  radical  ibus  fub- 
rotundis,  jumnjis  lineartbus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  2 63.  Burnet 
Saxifrage  with  winged  Leaves,  whole  Bottom  Lobes 
arq  roundilh,  but  tbofe  at  the  Top  linear.  This  is  the 
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Tragofelinum  altcrum  majus.  'To in'll.  Inf.  R.  H.  3°9- 
Another  greater  Burnet  Saxifrage. 

3.  PlM*PINELLA  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  radicalibus  phi- 
natifdis ,  fummis  linear i bus  trifdis,  Burnet  Saxifrage  with 
winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  at  the  Bottom  Leaves 
are  Wing- pointed,  and  the  upper  ones  linear  and  trifid. 
Tragofelium  minus  Tourn.  LefTer  Burnet  Saxifrage. 

4.  Pimp  IN  ELI.  A  foliis  pinnatis  birfutis ,  foliolis  radi¬ 
calibus  cordatis  inaqualiter ferratis ,  fummis  linearibus  quin- 
quefidis.  Burnet  Saxifrage  with  hairy  winged  Leaves, 
w  hofe  Lobes  at  the  Bottom  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped 
and  unequally  fawed,  and  the  upper  ones  linear  and 
five-pointed.  This  is  the  Tragofelinum  radice  nigra  Ger- 
manicum.  JuJfeu.  Hort.  Chelf  Cat.  IOO.  German  Burnet 
Saxifrage  with  a  black  Root. 

5.  Pimpine  l  la  foliis  pinnatis  lucidis, foliolis  radicali- 
lus  lanceolatis ,  pinnato-ferratis,  fummis  linearibus  pinna- 
tifidis.  Burnet  Saxifrage  with  fhining  winged  Leaves, 
the  Lobes  of  whofe  Bottom  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped 
and  fawed,  and  the  upper  ones  linear  and  Wing-point¬ 
ed.  1  his  is  the  Tragofelinum  Aufriacum  maximum,  foliis 
profundifpme  incifis.  Boerk.  Host.  Chef.  Largefl  Burnet 
Saxifrage  of  Aufria ,  whofe  Leaves  are  deeply  cut. 

6.  Pimpinella  foliis  radicalibus  pinnatis  crenatis, 
fummis  cuneiformibus  incifts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  164.  Burnet 
Saxifrage  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  winged  and  indented 
on  their  Edges,  and  the  upper  ones  Wedge-fhaded  and 
cut.  This  is  the  Apium  peregrinum  foliis  fubrotundis. 
C.  B.  P.  153  Foreign  Parfley  with*roundifh  Leaves. 

7.  PlMPINElLA  foliis  radicalibus  trifdis  incifts.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  264.  Pimpinel  with  trifid  cut  lower  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Anifum  vulgare.  Cluf  Hijl.  Common  Anife. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods,  and  on  the 
Side  of  Banks  near  Hedges,  in  feveral  Parts  of  England. 
The  lower  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  winged,  and  com- 
pofed  of  3  Pair  of  Heart-fhaped  Lobes,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one  ;  they  are  fharply  fawed  on  their  Edges  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  Mid-rib.  The  lower  Lobes  which  are 
the  largcft,  are  near  2  Inches  long,  one  and  a  Half 
broad  at  their  Bafe,  and  are  of  a  dark  green  The 
Stalks  are  more  than  a  Foot  high,  dividing  into  4  or  5 
Branches ;  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garnifhed  with 
winged  Leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  at  the  Bottom,  but 
are  fmaller  ;  thofe  upon  the  Branches  are  {hort  and 
trifid  ;  the  Branches  are  terminated  by  fmall  Umbels  of 
white  Flowers,  which  are  compofed  of  fmaller  Umbels 
or  Rays.  The  Flowers  have  5  Heart-fhaped  Petals 
which  turn  inward,  and  are  fucceeded  by  2  narrow  ob¬ 
long,  channelled  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  red 
Flowers,  which  is  frequently  found  among  the  other, 
and  rifes  from  the  fame  Seed. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  dry  Paftures  in  many 
Parts  of  England  ;  the  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  4  Hair  of  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
thele  areroundifh  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Leaf 
are  about  half  an  Inch  long,  and  the  fame  Breadth  $ 
they  are  indented  on  their  Edges ;  the  Stalks  rife  near  a 
Foot  high,  fending  out  3  or  4  {lender  Branches  garnifhed 
wiih  very  narrow  Leaves.  The  Umbels  of  Flowers  are 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  as  are  the  Flowers  and 
Seeds.  It  flowers  the  fame  Time. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  dry  gravelly  Paf- 
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tures  in  feveral  Parts  of  England  \  the  lower  Leaves  of 
this  Sort  have  5  or  6  Pair  of  Lobes  terminated  by  an 
odd  one  ;  thefe  are  deeply  cut  almoft  to  their  Mid-rib 
in  Form  of  Wings.  The  Stalks  are  {lender,  and  rife 
about  a  Foot  high,  fending  out  a  few  fmall  Branches 
which  have  a  narrow  trifid  Leaf  placed  at  each  Joint, 
and  are  terminated  by  fmall  Umbels  of  white  Flowers 
compofed  of  feveral  Rays  {landing  upon  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  appear  in  July. 

The  Seeds  of  the  4th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Paris 
by  Dr.  Bernard  de  JuJfeu.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this 
Sort  are  compofed  of  6  or  7  Pair  of  Lobes  terminated 
by  an  c  dd  one  ;  thefe  are  Heart  {haped,  almoft  2  Inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  near  their  Bafe  ;  they  are 
hairy,  and  of  a  pale  green.  The  Stalk  rifes  near  2  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches  which  have  one  nar¬ 
row  five-pointed  Leaf  at  each  Joint,  and  are  terminated 
with  Umbels  of  white  Flowers  like  thofe  ofthe  firft  Sort. 

The  Seeds  of  the  5th  Sort  I  gathered  in  Dr.  Boer- 
baave's  private  Garden  near  Leyden  ;  the  Synonime  ap¬ 
plied  to  it  was  the  Title  he  gave  me  for  it,  and  he  told 
me  he  had  received  the  Seeds  of  it  from  Aufria.  The 
lower  Leaves  have  5  Pair  of  Lobes  terminated  by  an 
odd  one  ;  thefe  are  placed  at  a  wider  Diftance  from 
each  other  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts  ;  they  are  near 
2  Inches  long,  and  3  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the 
Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  each  End,  and  are  deep¬ 
ly  cut  in  regular  Jags  oppofite,  in  Form  cf  a  winged 
Leaf ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  long  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Stalks  rife  2  Feet  high,  dividing  at  the 
Top  into  2  or  3  {lender  Branches,  garnifhed  at  each 
Joint  with  one  Wing-pointed  narrow  Leaf.  The  Um¬ 
bels  of  Flowers  are  very  like  the  firft. 

All  thefe  Sorts  have  perennial  Roots  ;  they  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  fown  in  Autumn,  will  more 
certainly  iticceed,  than  Avhen  they  are  {own  in  Spring. 
When  the  Plants  come  up  they  will  require  no  other 
Culture,  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds;  thefecond  Year  they  will 
flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds,  and  the  Roots  will  abide 
fome  Years,  and  continue  to  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds. 

The  ift  Sort  is  directed  for  medicinal  Ufe,  but  the 
Flerbwomen  either  bring  the  3d  Sort  to  Market  for  it 
or  what  is  worfe,  fubftitute  Burnet  and  Meadow  Saxi¬ 
frage  in  its  Stead.  It  enters  the  pulvis  ari  compofitis,  and 
is  eftcemed  good  for  the  Gravel. 

The  laft  Sort  is  the  common  Anife  ;  this  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  but  i§  cultivated 
in  Malta  and  Spain ,  from  which  Countries  the  Seeds  are 
annually  brought  to  England.  From  thefe  Seeds  there 
is  a  diftilled  W ater,  and  an  Oil  drawn  for  medicinal  Ufe. 
The  Paftryccoks  alfo  make  great  Ufe  of  thefe  Seeds, 
in  feveral  of  their  Compofitions,  to  give  them  an  aro- 
matick  Tafte  and  Smell.  The  lower  Leaves  are  divided 
into  3  Lobes,  which  aFe  deeply  cut  on  theiF  Edges  ; 
the  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  dividing  into  fe¬ 
veral  {lender  Branches  garnifhed  with  narrow  Leaves,  cut 
into  3  or  4  narrow  Segments,  and  are  terminated  by 
large  loofe  Umbels,  compofed  of  many  fmaller  Umbels 
or  Rays,  which  ftand  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  fmall  and  of  a  yellowifh  white,  the  Seeds 
are  oblong  and  fwelling.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  if  the 
Seafon  proves  warm,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn. 
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The  Seeds  of  this  fhould  be  Town  the  Beginning  of 
April,  upon  a  warm  Border,  where  the  Plants  are  to 
remain  ;  when  they  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned, 
and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture 
this  Plant  requires,  but  is  too  tender  to  be  cultivated 
in  England  for  Profit. 

PINASTER.  See  Pinus. 

PINGUICULA,  Butterwort. 

This  Plant  is  found  growing  upon  Bogs  in  many  Parts 
of  E  inland,  but  is  never  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

PINUS.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  Raii  Metb.  Plant.  138. 
Lin,  Gen.  Plant.  956.  The  Pine  Tree  ;  in  French,  Pin . 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  male  Flowers  are  colic  fled  in  a  fcaly  conical  Bunch  ; 
they  have  no  Petals ,  but  many  Stamina,  which  arc  connect¬ 
ed  at  their  Bafe,  but  divide  at  the  Top,  terminated  by  erefl 
Summits  ;  thefe  are  included  in  the  Scales,  which  fupply 
the  Want  of  Petals  and  Empalement.  The  female  Flowers 
are  colie  fled  in  a  common  oval  Cone,  and  jland  at  a  Dif- 
tance  from  the  male  on  the  fame  Tree.  Under  each  Scale 
of  the  Cone  is  produced  2  Flowers,  which  have  no  Petals, 
but  a /mail  Germen  fupporting  an  Awl-Jhaped Style,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  fugle  Stigma,  The  Germen  becomes  an  oblong 
oval  Nut,  crowned  with  a  Wing,  included  in  the  rigid 
Scale  of  the  Cone. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  PlNUS  foliis  geminis  crajfnjculis  glabris,  conis  pyra- 
midatis  acutis.  Pine/Tree  with  2  thick  fmooth  Leaves 
in  each  Sheath,  and  pyramidal  acute  Cones.  This  is 
the  Pinus  fylvefris  C.  B.  The  wild  Pine  or  Pineafler. 

2.  Pinus  foliis  geminis  tenuioribus  glau  is,  conis  fub- 
rotundis  obtufis.  Pine  Tree  with  two  narrower  gray 
Leaves'  coming  out  of  each  Sheath,  and  roundilh  blunt 
Cones.  This  is  the  Pinus  fativa,  C.  B.  P.  490.  The 
cultivated  Pine  Tree,  commonly  called  the  Stone  Pine. 

3.  PlNUS  foliis  geminis  brevioribus  glaucis,  conis  par¬ 
vis  mucronatis.  Pine  Tree  with  two  fhorter  gray  Leaves 
proceeding  out  of  each  Sheath,  and  fmall  acute-point¬ 
ed  Cones.  This  is  the  Pinus  JylveJlris  foliis  brevibus 
glaucis ,  conis  ' parvis  albentibus.  Raii  Syn.  2.  288.  Wild 
Pine  with  fhorter  gray  Leaves,  and  fmall  whitifh  Cones, 
called  Scotch  Fir  or  Pine. 

4.  PlNUS  foliis  geminis  brevioribus  latiuf culls  glaucis, 
conis  minimis.  Pine  Tree  with  two  fhorter  broad  Leaves 
in  each  Sheath  which  are  gray,  and  the  fmallefl  Cones, 
commonly  called  Tartarian  Pine. 

5.  PlNUS  foliis  fapius  ternis  tenuioribus  viridibus,  co¬ 
nis  pyramidatis,  f qua  mils  obtufis.  Pine  with  three  narrow 
green  Leaves  often  in  each  Sheath,  and  pyramidal  Cones 
with  blunt  Scales.  Pinus  JylveJlris  montana  altera.  C.  B. 
P.  Another  wild  Mountain  Pine,  called  Mugho. 

6.  Pinus  foliis  quitiis  lavibus,  PI.  Scan.  32.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1000.  Pine  'free  with  five  fmooth  Leaves  in  each 
Sheath.  Pinus fylvefris  montana  tertia.  C.  B.  P.  491. 
The  third  wild  Mountine  Pine,  called  Cembro. 

7.  PlNUS  foliis  geminis  longioribus  glabris,  conis  longi- 
cribus  tenuioribufqus.  Pine  Tree  with  two  longer  fmooth 
1. eaves  in  each  Sheath,  and  longer  narrower  Cones. 
This  is  the  Pinus  maritima  fecunda.  Tabern.  Icon.  937. 
The  fecond  maritime  Pine. 

8.  Pinus  foliis  geminis  tenuijf  mis,  conis  obtufis,  rands 
fatulis  Tab.  208.  Pine  Tree  with  two  narrow  Leaves 
in  each  Sheath,  obtufe  Cones,  and  fpreading  Branches. 
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This  is  the  Pinus  Halepenfts ,  foliis  tenuibus  late  viridibus. 
Rand.  Hart.  Cbclf.  Cat.  158.  Aleppo  Pine  with  very  nar¬ 
row  dark  green  Leaves. 

9.  Pinus  Virginiana  foliis  birds  brevioribus  if  craffo - 
nbus  fetis,  minor!  corn  fingulis  fquammarum  capitibus  acu- 
leodonatii  Pluk.  Aim.  297.  Virginian  Pine  with  two  fhor¬ 
ter  and  thicker  Leaves  in  each  Sheath,  and  a  fmall cr 
Cone  with  each'  Scale  ending  in  a  Prickle,  commonly 
called  Jerfey  Pine. 

IO-  PlNUS  foliis  ternis,  conis  longioribus  fqamis  rigi- 
dioribus.  Pine  Tree  with  three  Leaves,  and  longer 
Cones  having  rigid  Scales,  commonly  called  three-leav¬ 
ed  Virginian  Pine. 

I  I .  PlNUS  foliis  longioribus  tenuioribus  ternis, conis  max¬ 
ima  laxis.  Pine  Tree  with  three  longer  narrower  Leaves, 
and  the  largeft  loofe  Cones.  This  is  the  Pinus  Virgini¬ 
ana  tenui folia  tripilis  f.  tends  plerumque  ex  uno  folliculo  fe¬ 
tis  flrobtlis  majoribus.  Pink.  Aim.  297.  Virginian  Pine 
Tree  with  three  narrow  Leaves  in  each  Sheath,  and 
larger  Cones,  called  the  Frankincenfe  Tree. 

12.  Pinus  Virginiana  p'-adongis  foliis  tenuioribus,  cono 
echinato  graciliNPluk.  Aim.  297.  Virginian  Pine  with 
longer  and  narrower  Leaves,  and  a  (lender  prickly  Cone, 
called  three-leaved  Baftard  Pine. 

13.  PlNU  s  foliis  qinquis  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  lOOr. 
Pine  Tree  with  five  rough  Leaves  in  each  Sheath.  This 
is  the  Pinus  foliis  longijjimis  cx  una  thceca  quinis.  Cold. 
Noveb.  229.  Pine  Tree  with  five  long  Leaves  in  each 
Sheath,  commonly  called  Lord  Weymouth’s  Pine. 

14.  Pinus  foliis  ternis  longiffimis.  Pine  Tree  with  the 
longcfl  Leaves  growing  by  Threes  out  of  each  Sheath. 
This  is  the  Pinus  Americana  palufris  trifolia,  foliis  lon- 
g  ffimis.  Du  Hamel.  Three  leaved  Marfh  American  Pine, 
with  the  longcfl  Leaves. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Genus  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  have  not  been  fufficiently  examined  to  as¬ 
certain  their  Differences  ;  and  it  is  probable  fome  of  the 
European  Kinds,  which  are  now  fuppofed  to  be  only  Va¬ 
rieties  of  the  Sorts  here  enumerated,  may  be  diflindi  Spe¬ 
cies  ;  but  as  1  have  had  no  Opportunities  of  feeing 
them,  fo  I  have  omitted  them  here. 

'I  he  iff  Sort  here  enumerated  is  the  Pinehfcr,  or 
wild  Pine,  which  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  in 
Italy,  and  the  South  of  France,  where  there  are  Forefls 
of  thefe  Trees,  which,  if  fuffered  to  (land,  grow  to  a 
large  Size  ;  but  in  Switzerland  they  are  frequently  cut 
into  Shingles  for  covering  their  Houfes,  and  for  ma¬ 
king  -Pitch  ;  and  in  the  South  of  France,  the  young 
Trees  are  cut  for  Stakes  to  fupport  their  Vines.  This 
grows  to  a  large  Size,  the  Branches  extend  on  every 
Side  to  a  confiderable  Ddlance,  and  while  the  Trees  are 
young,  they  are  fully  garni fhed  with  Leaves,  efpeci- 
ally  where  they  are  not  fo  clofe  as  to  exclude  the  Air 
from  thofe  within  ;  but  as  they  advance  in  Age,  the 
Branches  appear  naked,  and  all  thofe  which  are  fituated 
below,  become  unfightly  in  a  few  Years,  for  which  Rea- 
fon  they  have  not  been  much  in  Efleem  of  late  Years; 
for  as  the  Wood  of  the  Scotch  Fir  is  much  preferable 
to  this,  and  the  Branches  being  generally  better  gurnifh- 
e3  with  Leaves,  fo  the  latter  has  been  more  generally  pro¬ 
pagated.  The  Branches  of  this  Sort  grow  at  a  wider 
Diilance  than  thofe  of  the  Scctch  Pine,  and  are  more  ho¬ 
rizontal  ;  the  Leaves  are  much  larger,  thicker,  and  longer 
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and  grow  ftrait,  have  a  broad  Surface  on  their  Infide, 
which  has  a  Furrow  or  Channel  running  longitudinally; 
they  are  of  a  darker  green,  and  their  Points  are  obtuie. 
The  Cones  of  this  are  7  or  8  Inches  long,  pyramidal, 
and  have  pointed  Scales ;  the  Seeds  are  oblong,  a  lit¬ 
tle  flatted  on  their  Sides,  and  have  narrow  Wings  on 
their  Tops. 

The  2d  Sort,  which  is  generally  called  the  Stone 
Pine,  is  very  common  in'  Italy  ;  but  I  much  doubt  of 
the  Country  where  it  grows  naturally,  for  fo  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  there  are  none  of  thefe  Trees 
growing  in  any  Part  of  Italy,  but  where  they  have  been 
planted,  or  where  the  Seeds  have  fcattered  from  planted 
Trees  ;  and  I  have  frequently  received  the  Seeds  of  a 
Pine  from  China ,  which  were  taken  out  of  the  Cones  fo 
like  thofe  of  this  Sort,  as  not  to  be  dilhnguifhed  from 
them ;  but  thefe  have  never  grown,  either  by  their  be¬ 
ing  too  old,  or  from  their  having  been  taken  out  of  the 
Cones  ;  for  if  the  Seeds  of  Pines  are  kept  in  the  Cones 
they  will  grow  at  ten  or  twelve  Years  old  ;  but  when 
they  are  out  of  their  Cones,  they  feldom  grow  well  af¬ 
ter  two  Years,  and  fome  Sorts  do  not  grow  alter  one 
Year.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  not  quite  fo  long  as  thofe 
of  the  former  Sort,  and  are  of  a  grayifh  or  Sea-green 
Colour  ;  the  Cones  are  not  more  than  five  Inches  long, 
but  are  very  thick,  roundifh,  and  end  in  an  obtufe 
Point  ;  the  Scales  of  the  Cones  are  flat,  the  Seeds  are 
more  than  twice  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  former.  The 
Kernels  of  thefe  are  frequently  ferved  up  in  Defarts  to 
the  Table  during  the  Winter  Seafon  in  Italy ,  and  for¬ 
merly  they  were  ufed  in  Medicine  here,  but  of  late 
Years  thePiftachia  Nuts  have  been  generally  fubrtituted 
in  Lieu  of  them.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  white,  not 
fo  full  of  Refin  as  many  of  the  other  Sorts,  fo  is  never 
cultivated  for  its  Wood,  but  chiefly  for  the  Beauty  of 
its  Leaves  and  for  the  Nuts,  which  are  much  efteemed 
in  the  South  of  France ,  and  in  Italy. 

The  3d  Sort  is  generally  known  here  by  the  Title 
of  Scotch  Pine,  from  its  growing  naturally  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Scotland  ;  but  it  is  common  in  moft  Parts  of 
Europe ,  and  Monf.  Du  Hamel  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris ,  mentions  his  having  received  Cones  of 
this  Tree  from  St.  Domingo  in  the  Prefl  Indies ,  fo  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  grows  indifferently  in  torrid,  frozen,  and 
temperate  Zones.  It  is  by  John  Bauhin  titled,  Pinus  Jyl- 
nsejlris,  Genevenfts  vulgaris ;  fo  that  it  grows  commonly 
in  the  Mountains  near  that  City,  and  all  through  Den¬ 
mark ,  Norivay,  and  Sweden.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree 
is  the  red  or  yellow  Deal,  which  is  the  moft  durable  of 
any  of  the  Kinds  yet  known  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  are 
much  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts,  and  are 
broader,  of  a  grayifh  Colour,  and  twifted,  growing  two 
out  of  each  Sheath  ;  the  Cones  are  fmall,  pyramidal, 
and  end  in  narrow  Points ;  they  are  of  a  light  Colour, 
and  the  Seeds  are  fmall. 

This  Sort  grows  well  upon  almoft  every  Soil ;  I  have 
planted  Numbers  of  the  Trees  upon  Peat,  where  they 
have  made  great  Progrefs.  I  have  alfo  planted  them  in 
Clay,  where  they  have  fucceeded  far  beyond  ExpeSta- 
tion  ;  and  upon  Sand,  Gravel,  and  Chalk,  they  like- 
wife  thrive  as  well  ;  but  as  they  do  not  grow  near  fo 
faft  upon  Gravel  and  Sand,  as  upon  moift  Ground,  fo 
the  Wood  is  much  preferable  $  for  thofe  Trees  w  hich 
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have  been  cut  down  upon  moift  Soils,  where  they  have 
made  the  greateft  Progrefs,  when  they  have  been  fawn 
out  into  Boards,  'have  not  been  valuable,  the  Wood 
has  been  white  and  of  a  loofe  Texture;  whereasthofe 
which  have  grown  upon  dry  gravelly  Ground,  have 
proved  nearly  equal  to  the  beft  foreign  Deals ;  and  I 
doubt  not  but  thofe  Plantations  which  of  late  Years  have 
been  made  of  thefe  Trees,  will,  in  the  next  Age,  not 
only  turn  greatly  to  the  Advantage  of  their  Pofleflors, 
but  alfo  become  a  national  Benefit. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  ’Tartary ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  hath  a  great  Re- 
femblance  to  the  Scotch  Pine,  but  the  Leaves  are  broader, 
fhorter,  and  their  Points  more  obtufe  ;  they  emit  a 
ftrong  balfamick  Odour  when  bruifed  ;  the  Cones  of 
this  are  very  fmall,  as  are  alfo  the  Seeds,  fome  of  which 
were  black,  and  others  white  ;  but  whether  they  are 
from  different  Trees  or  the  fame,  I  could  not  learn;  for 
the  Seeds  were  taken  out  of  the  Cones,  but  in  the  Par¬ 
cel  there  was  one  entire  Cone. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Mountains 
in  Switzerland ;  this  hath  very  narrow  green  Leaves, 
which  grow  fometimes  by  Pairs,  and  at  others  there  are 
3  coming  out  of  each  Sheath  ;  thefe  generally  ftand 
ere&  ;  the  Cones  are  of  a  middle  Size,  and  pyramidal  ; 
the  Scales  are  flat,  having  each  a  fmall  obtufe  Rifing, 
but  are  very  compaft,  till  they  are  opened  by  the 
Warmth  of  the  Sun  the  fecond  Spring.  The  Seeds  of 
this  are  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Pineafter,  bat  lar¬ 
ger  than  thofe  of  the  Scotch  Pine. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Switzerland ,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Siberian ,  which  I  greatly 
doubt  ;  for  the  Cones  of  this  are  fhort  and  roundifh, 
and  the  Scales  are  clofe,  whereas  thofe  of  the  Siberian 
Pine  are  long  and  loofer  ;  the  Leaves  have  a  near  Re- 
fetnblance  to  each  other,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved  in 
the  Specimens  ;  but  the  Plants  which  have  been  raifed 
from  the  Switzerland  Seeds,  have  made  much  greater  Pro¬ 
grefs  than  thofe  from  the  Siberian  Seeds,  which  can 
fcarce  be  kept  alive  in  England.  The  Leaves  are  long 
and  narrow,  fmooth  to  the  Touch  of  a  light  green,  and 
and  5  of  them  come  out  from  the  fame  Sheath  ;  the 
Branches  are  clofely  garnished  with  them  ;  the  Cones 
are  about  3  Inches  long,  the  Scales  are  pretty  clofe  ;  the 
Seeds  large,  and  their  Shells  eafily  broken. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  in  the  maritime  Parts  of  Italy 
and  the  South  of  France ;  this  hath  long  fmooth  Leaves, 
growing  by  Pairs  in  each  Sheath;  the  Cones  are  very 
long  and  flender  ;  the  Seeds  are  about  tne  Size  of  thofe 
of  the  Pineafter. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  near  Aleppo,  and  in 
feveral  other  Parts  cf  Syria.  This  is  a  Tree  of  middling 
Growth  in  its  native  Soil,  and  in  England  there  are  none 
of  any  large  Size,  for  moft  of  the  Plants  which  were 
growing  here  before  the  Year  1740,  were  killed  by  the 
Froft  that  fevere  Winter  ;  the  two  largeft  which  I  have 
feen  are  growing  at  Goodwood  in  Suffex ,  the  feat  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  thefe  had  been  tranf- 
planted  thither  the  Year  before,  fo  had  fcarce  recovered 
their  Removal,  and  had  made  no  Shoots  that  Summer, 
therefore  efcaped  much  better  than  thole  Plants  which 
were  in  great  Vigour,  moft  of  which  were  deftroyed, 
This  Tree  branches  out  on  every  Side  near  the  Root ; 
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the  Branches  at  firft  grow  horizontally^  but  turn  their 
Ends  upward  ;  their  Bark,  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  dark 
gray  Colour.  The  Leaves  are  long  and  very  narrow, 
of  a  dark  green,  and  grow  by  Pairs  in  each  Sheath  ;  if 
bruifed,  they  emit  a  ftrong  refinous  Odour.  The  Cones 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  they  are  not 
more  than  half  the  Length  of  thofe  of  the  Pineafter,  and 
full  as  large  at  their  Bafe;  the  Scales  are  flatted,  and 
the  Point  of  the  Coneobtufe.  The  Seeds  are  much  lefs 
than  thofe  of  the  Pineafter,  but  of  the  fame  Shape. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  raoft  Parts  of  North 
America  ;  this  never  rifes  to  any  great  Height,  and  is  the 
leaft  efteemed  in  the  Country  of  all  the  Sorts.  While 
the  Plants  are  young,  they  make  a  pretty  good  Appearance; 
but  when  they  get  7  or  8  Feet  High  they  become  ragged 
and  unflghtly,  fo  are  not  worth  cultivating. 

The  loth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  other 
Parts  of  Nr>rtb  America,  where  it  rifes  to  a  great  Height ; 
and  fo  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  Growth  of  thofe  Trees 
which  are  now  here,  it  feems  likely  to  become  a  large 
Tree  in  England  Many  of  them  are  now  growing  in 
the  noble  Plantation  of  ever- green  Trees  in  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Park  at  Woburn,  which  are  20 
Feet  high,  though  not  of  many  Years  (landing,  and 
keep  Pace  with  the  other  Kinds  of  Pines  and  Firs  in  the 
fame  Plantation.  The  Leaves  are  long,  3  generally 
(landing  in  each  Sheath  ;  the  Cones  come  out  in  Clullers 
round  the  Branches  ;  they  are  as  long  the  Cones  of  the 
Pineafter,  and  have  rigid  Scales  ;  the  Seeds  are  winged, 
and  nearly  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Pineafter. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
hath  very  long  narrow  Leaves,  growing  by  Threes  out  of 
each  Sheath  ;  the  Cones  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Stone 
Pine,  but  the  Scales  are  loofer,  and  the  Cones  more 
pointed.  The  Scales  open  horizontally,  and  difcharge 
the  Seeds.  This  Sort  was  fent  from  America  to  Mr. 
Ball  of  Exeter ,  and  alfo  to  Dr.  Compton  Bi(hop  of 
London ,  by  the  Title  of  Frankincenfe  Pine. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  :  the  Cones 
of  this  have  been  brought  to  England  of  late  by  the 
Title  of  Baftard  three-leaved  Pine.  The  Leaves  of 
this  Sort  are  long  and  narrow,  fometimes  there  are  three 
growing  in  each  Sheath,  and  at  others  but  two  ;  the 
Cones  are  long,  (lender,  and  their  Scales  terminate  in 
(harp  Points  ;  they  are  rather  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
Pineafter,  and  not  fo  thick. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  of  North 
America ,  where  it  is  called  the  white  Pine.  It  is  one 
of  the  tailed  Trees  of  all  the  Species,  often  growing  a 
hundred  Feet  high  in  thofe  Countries,  as  I  have  been 
credibly  informed  ;  the  Bark  is  very  fmooth  and  delicate, 
efpecially  when  young  ;  the.  Leaves  are  long  and  (lender, 
five  growing  out  of  each  Sheath  ;  the  Branches  are 
pretty  clofely  garnilhed  with  them,  fo  make  a  fine  Ap¬ 
pearance  ;  the  Cones  are  long,  (lender,  and  very  looie, 
opening  with  the  firft  Warmth  of  the  Spring,  fo  that 
if  they  are  not  gathered  in  Winter,  the  Scales  open  and 
let  out  the  Seeds.  The  Wood  is  efteemed  for  making 
Marts  for  Ships ;  it  is  in  England  titled  Lord  Weymouth's, 
or  New  England  Pine.  As.  the  Wood  of  this  Tree  was 
generally  thought  of  great  Service  to  the  Navy,  there 
was  a  Law  made  in  the  ninth  Year  of  Queen  Anne  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  Trees,  and  to  encourage  their 
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Growth  in  America ,  and  it  is  within  thirty  Years  part 
thefe  1  rees  began  to  be  propagated  in  England  in  any 
Plenty,  though  there  were  fome  large  Trees  of  this  Sort 
growing  in  two  or  three  Places  long  before,  particularly 
at  Lord  Weymouth' s,  and  Sir  Wyndham  Knatcbboll's  in 
Kent,  and  it  has  been  chiefly  from  the  Seeds  of  the  latter 
that  the  much  greater  Number  of  thefe  Trees  now  in 
England  have  been  raifed,  for  al  though  there  has  annual¬ 
ly  been  fome  of  the  Seeds  brought  from  America,  yet 
thofe  have  been  few  in  Comparifon  to  the  Produce  of  the 
Trees  in  Kent ,  and  many  of  the  Trees,  which  have 
been  raifed  from  the  Seeds  of  thofe  Trees,  now  produce 
Plenty  of  good  Seeds,  particularly  thofe  in  the  Gardens 
cf  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle  at  Whitten,  which 
annually  produce  large  Quantities  of  Cones  which  his 
Grace  moft  generoufly  diftributes  to  all  the  Curious. 

This  Sort  and  the  Scotch  Pine  are  the  bed  worth  cul¬ 
tivating  of  all  the  Kinds  for  the  Sake  of  their  Wood  • 
the  others  may  be  planted  for  Variety  in  Parks,  &c 
where  they  make  a  good  Appearance  in  Winter,  ’when 
other  I  rees  are  deftituteol  Leaves. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Pines  are  propagated  by  Seeds  which 
are  produced  in  hard  woody  Cones ;  the  Way  to  get 
out  their  Seeds  is  to  lay  the  Cones  before  a  gentle  Fire 
which  will  caufe  the  Cells  to  open,  and  then  the  Seeds 
may  be  eafily  taken  out.  If  the  Cones  are  kept  entire 
the  Seeds  will  remain  good  fome  Years,  fo  that  the 
fureft  Way  to  preserve  them  is  to  let  them  remainin' 
the  Cones,  until  the  Time  for  fowing  ;  if  the  Cones 
are  kept  in  a  warm  Place  in  Summer,  they  will  open, 
and  emit  the  Seeds,  but  if  they  are  not  expofed  to  much 
Heat,  they  will  remain  entire  fome  Years,  efpecially 
thofe  which  are  clofe  and  compact ;  and  the  Seeds 
which  have  been  taken  out  of  Cones  of  feven  Years’ 
old,  have  grown  very  well,  fo  that  thefe  may  be  tranf- 
ported  to  any  Diftance,  provided  the  Cones  are  well  ri¬ 
pened,  and  put  up  dry. 

The  heft  Time  for  fowing  the  Seeds  of  Pines  is  about 
the  End  of  March,  and  when  the  Seeds  are  fown,  the 
Place  (hould  be  covered  with  Nets  to  keep  off  Birds 
otherwife,  when  the  Plants  begin  to  appear  with  the’ 
Hu(k  of  the  Seed  on  their  Tops,  the  Birds  will  pick  off 
the  Heads  of  the  Plants,  and  deftroy  them. 

Where  the  Quantity  of  Seeds  to  be  fown  is  not  great, 
it  will  be  a  good  Way  to  fow  them  either  in  Boxes  or  - 
Pots,  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth,  which  maybe  re-, 
moved  from  one  Situation  to  another,  according  to  the* 
Seafon  of  the  Year  ;  but  if  there  is  a  large  Quantity  of 
Seeds,  fo  as  to  require  a  good  Space  to  receive  them,  they 
fhould  be  (own  on  an  Eaft  or  North-eaft  Border,  where 
they  may  be  fereened  from  the  Sun,  whofe  Heat  is  very 
injurious  to  thefe  Plants  at  their  firft  Appearance  above 
Ground.  Thofe  Seeds,  which  are  fown  in  Pots  or  Box¬ 
es,  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation,  but  not  under 
Trees,  and  if  they  are  fereened  from  the  Sun  with  Matts 
when  the  Plants  Hi  ft  come  up,  it  will  be  a  good  (Method 
to  preferve  them, 

Moft  of  the  Sorts  will  come  up  in  about  6  or  7  Weeks 
after  they  are  fown,  but  the  Seeds  of  the  Stone  or  cul¬ 
tivated  Pine,  and  2  or  3  of  the  others,  whofe  Shells 
are  very  hard,  frequently  lie  in  the  Ground  a  whole 
Year,  fo  that  when  the  Plants  do  not  come  up  the  firft 
Year,  the  Ground  (Irould  not  be  difturbed,  but  kept 

clean,  1 
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'■clean  from  Weeds,  and  the  following  Spring  the  Plants 
will  rife.  This  frequently  happens  in  dry  Seafons,  and 
when  they  are  fown  in  Places  a  little  too  much  expofed 
to  the  Sun. 

When  the  Plants  appear,  they  rrtuft  be  conflantlv 
kapt  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Seafons,  if 

'  they  are  now  and  then  gently  refrefhed  with  Water,  it 
will  forward  their  Growth,  but  this  mud.  be  doiie  with 
great  Care  and  Caution,  for  if  they  are  haftily  watered, 
it  will  wafh  the  tender  Plants  out  of  the  Ground,  or  lay 
them  down  flat,  which  often  rots  their  Shanks,  and 
when  this  is  too  often  repeated,  it  will  have  the  fame 
Effefl,  fo  that  unlefs  it  is  judicioufly  performed,  it 
will  be  the  bed  Way  to  give  them  nolle,  but  only  fcreeii 
them  from  the  Sun. 

If  the  Plants  come  up  too  clofe,  it  will  be  a  good 
Method  to  thin  them  gently  about  the  Beginning  of 
'July.  The  Plants,  which  are  drawn  up,  may  then  be 
planted  on  other  Beds  which  fhould  be  prepared  ready 
to  receive  them,  for  they  fhould  be  immediately  planted 
as  they  are  drawn  up,  becaufe  their  tender  Roots  are  foon 
dried  and  fpoiled  at  this  Seafon  of  the  Year.  This 
Work  fhould  be  done  (if  podible)  in  cloudy  of  rainy 
Weather,  and  then  the  Plants  will  draw  out  with  belter 
Roots,  and  will  foon  put  out  new  Fibres  again,  but  if 
the  Weather  fhould  prove  clear  and  dry,  the  Plants 
fhould  be  fhaded  every  Day  from  the  Sun  with  Mats, 
and  now  and  then  gently  refrelhed  with  Water.  In 
drawing  up  the  Plants,  there  fhould  be  great  Care  taken 
not  to  difturb  the  Roots  of  thofe  left  remaining  in  the 
Seed  Beds,  C?c.  fo  that  if  the  Ground  be  hard,  the 
Beds  fhould  be  well  watered  fome  Time  before  the 
Plants  are  thinned,  to  foften  and  loofen  the  Earth,  and, 
if  after  the  Plants  are  drawn  out,  the  Beds  are  again 
gently  watered  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  the  Roots  of  the 
remaining  Plants,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  them, 
but  it  mud  be  done  with  great  Care,  fo  as  not  to  wafh 
out  their  Roots,  or  lay  down  the  Plants.  The  Diflance, 
which  fhould  be  allowed  thefe  Plants,  is  4  or  5  Inches 
Row  from  Row,  and  3  Inches  in  the  Rows. 

In  thefe  Beds  the  Plants  may  remain  till  the  Spring 
twelve  Months  after,  by  which  Time  they  will  be  fit 
to  tranfplant  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  the  younger  the 
Plants  are,  when  planted  out,  the  better  they  will  fuc- 
ceed,  for  although  fome  Sorts  will  bear  tranfplanting  at 
a  much  greater  Age,  yet  young  Plants  planted  at  the 
fame  Time  will  in  a  few  Years  overtake  the  large  ones, 
and  foon  outftrip  them  in  their  Growth  ;  there  is  alfo 
an  Advantage  in  planting  young,  by  laving  the  Expence 
of  flaking,  and  much  watering,  which  large  Plants  re¬ 
quire.  1  have  feveral  Times  leen  Plantations  of  leveral 
Sorts  of  Pines,  which  were  made  of  Plants  6  or  7  Feet 
high,  and  at  the  fame  Time  others  of  one  Foot  high 
planted  between  them,  which  in  ten  Years  were  better 
Trees  than  the  old  ones,  and  much  more  vigorous  in 
their  Growth  ;  but  if  the  Ground,  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain,  cannot  be  prepared  by  the  Time  be- 
fere-mentionedj  the  Plants  fhould  be  planted  out  of  the 
Beds  into  aNurfery,  where  they  may  remain  two  Years, 
but  not  longer,  for  it  will  be  very  hazardous  removing 
thefe  Trees  at  a  greater  Age. 

The  befl  Seafon  to  tranfplant  all  Sorts  of  Pines 
is  about  the  latter  End  of  March ,  or  the  Beginning  of 
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April ,  juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot ;  for  although  tiid, 
Scotch  Pine,  and  fome  of  the  mod  hardy  Sorts,  may  be 
tranfplanted  in  Winter,  cfpecially  when  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  ftrong  Laild,  where  they  may  be  taken  up  with 
Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  yet  I  would  not  advife  this 
for  common  Pra&ice,  having  frequently  feen  it  attended 
with  bad  Confcquences,  but  thofe  which  are  removed  in 
the  Spring  rarely  fail. 

Where  thefe  Trees  are  planted  in  expofed  Situations, 
they  fhould  be  put  pretty  clofe  together,  that  they  may 
fhelter'each  other,  and  when  the7  have  grown  a  few 
Years,  Part  of  them  may  be  cut  down  to  give  Room 
for  the  others  to  grow  ;  but  this  mull  be  gradually  per¬ 
formed,  left  by  too  much  opening  the  Plantation  at  once,, 
the  Air  fhould  be  let  in  among  the  remaining  Trees  with 
too  great  Violence,  which  will  flop  their  Growth. 

Although  thefe  ever-green  Trees  are  by  many  Perfons 
defpifed  on  account  of  their  dark  green  in  Summer, 
yet  a  proper  Mixture  of  thefe  in  large  Clumps  make  a 
fine  Appearance  about  a  Seat  in  Winter,  and  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  by  their  Contrail  with  other  Trees,  have  no  bad 
Effe<5l  in  diverfifying  the  Scene. 

Where  large  Plantations  are  defigned  to  be  made, 
the  bell:  Method  will  be  to  raife  the  Plants  either  upon 
a  Part  of  the  lame  Land,  or  as  near  to  the  Place  as 
pofttble,  and  alfo  upon  the  fame  Sort  of  Soil ;  a  fmall 
Piece  of  Ground  will  be  fufficient  to  raife  Plants  enough 
for  many  Acres,  but,  as  the  Plants  require  fome  Care 
in  their  firft  railing,  if  the  neighbouring  Cottagers,  who 
have  many  of  them  fmall  lnclofures  adjoining  to  their 
Cottages,  or  where  this  is  wanting  a  fmall  Inclofure 
fhould  be  made  them  for  the  Purpofe  of  railing  the 
Plants,  and  they  are  furnifhed  with  the  Seeds  and  Di- 
re&ions  for  fowing  them,  and  managing  the  young 
Plants,  till  they  are  fit  for  tranfplanting,  the  Women 
and  Children  may  be  ufefully  employed  in  this  Work, 
and  the  Proprietors  of  Land  agreeing  with  them  to 
take  their  Plants,  when  railed,  at  a  certain  Price,  it 
would  be  a  great  Benefit  to  the  Poor,  and  hereby  they 
would  be  engaged  to  have  a  Regard  for  the  Plantations 
when  made,  and  prevent  their  being  deftroyed. 

The  Scotch  P'fne,  as  was  before  obferved,  being  the 
hardieft  of  all  the  Kinds,  and  the  Wood  of  it  the  mod 
ufeful,  is  the  Sort  which  bell:  deferves  Care.  This  will 
thrive  upon  the  mod  barren  Sands,  where  fcarce  any 
Thing  elfe  except  Fleath  and  Furze  will  grow,  fo  that 
there  are  many  thoufand  Acres  of  fuch  [.and  lying 
convenient  for  Water  Carriage,  which  at  prefent  is  of 
little  Benefit  to  any  Body,  that  might,  by  Plantations 
of  thefe  Trees,  become  good  Lftates  to  their  Proprie¬ 
tors,  and  alfo  a  national  Benefit,  and  as  the  Legifiators 
have  taken  this  into  their  Confideration,  and  already 
palled  fome  Laws  for  the  encouraging  thefe  Plantations, 
as  alfo  for  their  Prefervation  and  Security,  fo  it  may 
be  hoped  that  this  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Gentlemen 
who  are  poffeffed  of  fuch  Lands  in  all  the  different 
Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  with  proper  Spirit,  for  although 
they  may  not  expeT  to  receive  much  Profit  from  thefe 
Plantations  in  their  own  Time,  yet  their  Succeffors  may 
with  large  Intereft,  and  the  Pleafure  which  thefe  grow¬ 
ing  Trees  will  afford  them,  by  beautifying  the  prefent 
dreary  Parts  cf  the  Country,  will  in  fome  Mea- 
fure  recompence  them  for  their  Trouble  and  Expence, 

and 
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and  by  creating  Employment  for  the  Poor,  leffen  thofe 
Rates  which  are  now  fo  high  in  many  Parts  of  England, 
as  fcarce  to  be  borne. 

The  Expence  of  making  thefe  Plantations  deters  moft 
People  from  engaging  in  them,  but  the  greateft  of  the 
Expence  is  that  of  fencing  them  from  Cattle,  &c.  the 
other  is  trifling,  as  there  wiil  be  no  Neceflity  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  Ground  to  receive  the  Plants,  and  the  Charge 
of  planting  an  Acre  of  Land  with'  thefe  Plants  will  not 
be  more  than  twenty  Shillings  where  Labour  is  dear, 
exclufive  of  the  Plants,  which  may  be  valued  at  forty 
Shillings  more.  I  have  planted  many  Acres  of  Land 
with  thefe  Trees,  which  was  covered  with  Heath  and 
Furze,  and  have  only  dug  Holes  between  to  put  in 
the  Plants,  and  afterward  laid  the  Heath  or  Furze, 
which  was  cut,  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about 
their  Roots  to  prevent  the  Ground  drying,  and  few  of 
the  Plants  have  failed.  Thefe  Plants  were  mod  of 
them  4  Years  old  from  Seed,  nor  was  their  any  Care 
taken  to  clean  the  Ground  afterward,  but  the  whole  left 
to  Ihift,  and  in  5  or  6  Years  the  Pines  have  grown  fo 
well,  as  to  overpower  the  Heath  and  Furze,  and  de¬ 
ft  roy  it. 

The  Diftance  which  I  have  generally  planted  thefe 
in  all  large  open  Situations  was  about  4  Feet,  but  always 
irregular,  avoiding  planting  in  Rows  as  much  as  pofti- 
ble,  and  the  chief  Care  is  not  to  take  up  the  Plants  faf- 
ter  than  they  can  be  planted,  fo  that  iome  Men  have 
been  employed  in  diging  up  the  Plants,  while  others 
were  planting.  Thofe  who  take  up  the  Plants  muft  be 
looked  after  to  fee  they  do  not  tear  off  their  Roots,  or 
wound  their  Bark,  and  as  faft  as  they  are  taken  up, 
their  Roots  fhould  be  covered  to  prevent  their  drying, 
and  put  into  their  new  Quarters  as  foon  as  poflibie.  In 
planting  them  Care  fhould  be  had  to  make  the  Holes 
large  enough  for  their  Roots,  as  alfo  to  loofen  and  break 
the  Clods  of  Earth,  and  put  the.fineft  immediately 
about  their  Roots,  then  to  fettle  the  Earth  gently  with 
the  Foot  to  the  Roots  of  the  Plant.  If  thefe  Things 
are  duly  obferved,  and  a  proper  Seafon  chofen  for  per¬ 
forming  it,  their  will  be  very  little  Hazard  of  their  fuc- 
ceeding,  but  I  have  feen  lome  Plantations  made  with 
Plants  which  were  brought  from  a  great  Diftance,  and 
had  been  fo  clofely  packed  up,  as  to  caufe  a  Heat, 
whereby  moft  mf  the  Plants  within  had  their  Leaves 
changed  yellow,  and  few  of  them  have  grown,  which  ; 
has  difcouraged  others  from  planting,  not  knowing  the 
true  Caufe  of  their  Failure. 

After  the  Plantations  are  made,  the  only  Care  for 
five  or  fix  Years  will  be  to  fecure  the  Plants  from  Cat¬ 
tle,  Hares,  and  Rabbits,  for  if  thefe  are  admitted  to 
them,  they  will  make  great  Deftru&ion  in  a  fhort  Time, 
for  if  their  Branches  are  gnawed  by  Hares  or  Rabbits, 
it  will  greatly  retard  their  Growth  if  not  deftroy  them.,; 

In  about  5  or  6  Years  after  planting,  the  Branches 
of  the  young  Trees  will  have  met,  and  begin  to  interfere 
with  each  other,  therefore  they  will  require  a  little 
pruning,  but  this  muft  be  done  with  great  Caution. 
The  lower  Tier  of  Branches  only  ftiould  be  cut  off; 
this  fhould  be  performed  in  September ,  at  which  Time  s 
there  will  be  no  Danger  of  the  Wounds  bleeding  too 
much,  and  the  Turpentine  will  harden  over  the  Wounds 
as  the  Seafon  grow?  gold,  fo  will  prevent  the  Wet  from 
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penetrating  the  Wounds.  Thefe  Branches  fhould  be 
cut  off  clofe  to  the  Stem  of  the  Plants,  and  Care  ftiould 
be  taken  in  doing  this  not  to  break  any  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  Branches  of  the  young  Trees.  This  Work  ftiould 
be  repeated  every  other  Year,  at  each  Time  taking 
off  only  the  lower  Tier  of  Branches,  for  if  the  Plants 
are  much  trimmed,  it  will  greatly  retard  their  Growth, 
as  it  does  in  general  that  of  all  Trees,  but  as  thefe 
Trees  never  put  out  any  new  Shoots  where  they  are 
pruned,  fo  they  fuffer  more  from  Amputation  than  thofe 
which  do. 

In  thofe  Parts  of  France ,  where  they  have  Forefts  of 
thefe  Trees,  the  Proprietors  always  give  the  Faggots  to 
thofe,  who  prune  their  young  Trees  firft,  for  their 
Labour,  fo  it  colls  them  no  Money.  At  the  fecond 
Pruning  the  Proprietor  has  one  Third  of  the  Faggots, 
and  the  Dreffers  have  the  other  two  for  their  Work  ; 
afterward  the  Faggots  are  equally  divided  between  the 
Workmen  and  Proprietors,  but  there  mull  be  great 
Care  taken  that  they  do  not  cut  off  more  than  ftiould  be. 

In  about  12  or  14  Years  thefe  will  require  no  more 
pruning,  for  their  upper  Branches  will  kill  thofe  below 
where  they  have  not  Air,  but  foon  after  this,  if  the 
Plants  have  made  good  Progrefs,  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
thin  them,  but  this  fhould  be  gradually  performed,  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  Middle  of  the  Plantation  firft,  leaving 
the  Outfide  clofe  to  fcreen  thofe  within  from  the  Cold, 
fo  by  Degrees  coming  to  them  at  laft,  whereby  thofe, 
which  were  firft  thinned,  will  have  had  Time  to  get 
Strength,  fo  will  not  be  in  Danger  of  fuffering  from 
the  Admiftion  of  cold  Air.  When  thefe  Plantations  are 
thinned,  the  Trees  ftiould  not  he  dug  up,  but  their 
Stems  cut  off  clofe  to  the  Ground,  for  their  Roots  ne¬ 
ver  fhoot  again,  but  decay  in  the  Earth,  fo  there  can 
no  Harm  arife  by  leaving  them,  and  hereby  the  Roots 
of  the  remaining  Plants  are  not  injured.  The  Trees 
which  are  now  cut  will  be  fit  for  many  Purpofes  ;  thofe 
which  are  ftrait  will  make  good  Putlocks  for  the  Brick¬ 
layers,  and  ferve  for  Scaffolding  Poles,  fo  that  there 
may  be  as  much  made  by  the  Sale  of  thefe,  as  will  de¬ 
fray  the  whole  Expence  of  the  planting,  and  probably 
Intereft  for  the  Money  into  the  Bargain. 

As  the  upright  Growth  of  thefe  Trees  renders  their 
Wood  the  more,  valuable,1  they  ftiould  be  left  pretty 
clofe  together,  whereby  they  will  draw  each  other  up, 
and  grow  very  tall.i  I  have  feen  fome  of  thefe  Trees 
growing,  whofe  naked  Stems,  have,  been  more  .than 
feventy  Feet  high,  and  as  ftrait  as  a  walking  Cane,  and 
from  one  of  thefe sTrees  there  were  as'  many  Boards- 
fawed,  as  laid  the  Floor  of  a  Room  near  twenty  Feet 
fquare.  If  thefe  Trees  are  left  eight  Feet  afunder  each 
Way,  it  will  be  fufficient  Room  for  their  Growth, 
therefore  if  at  the  firft  Thinning  a  fourth  Part  of  the 
Trees  are  taken  away,  the  other  may  ftand  twelve  or 
fourteen  Years  longer,  by  which  Time  they  will  he  of 
a  Size  for  making  Ladders,  and  Standards  for  Scaffold¬ 
ing,  and  many,  other  Purpofes,  fo  that  from  this  Sale 
as  much  may  be  made,  as  to  not  only  pay  the  remain¬ 
ing  Part  of.  the  Expence  of  planting,  if  any  ftiould  he 
wanting,  in  the  firft,  but  Rent  for  the  Land  with 
Intereft,  and  the  Handing  Trees  for  Fortunes  of  young-  • 
er  Children.  This  may  be  demonftrated  by  Figure*, 
and  there  has  been  feveral.  Examples  of  late  Years, 

where 
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where  the  Profits  have  greatly  exceeded  what  is  here 
mentioned. 

The  5th  Sort  is  called  in  Switzerland  Torch  Pine; 
the  Peafants  there  make  Ule  of  the  Wood  of  this  Tree 
inftead  of  Torches  for  burning.  This  Tree  grows  to  a 
great  Height  in  its  native  Soil,  and  is  well  furnifhed 
with  Branches.  The  Wood  is  pretty  full  of  Refin,  and 
when  fit  ft  cut  is  cf  a  reddifh  Colour  ;  this  is  ufed  by 
the  Inhabitants  in  their  Buildings. 

The  6th  Sort  of  Pine  makes  but  flow  Progrefs  in 
■England,  fo  is  not  worth  cultivating  for  Profit,  unlefs 
upon  the  Summits  of  the  northern  Moutains,  where 
upon  the  peaty  Moors,  this  and  the  Siberian  Pine  are 
likely  to  fucceed  much  better  than  in  any  other  Part  of 
■Britain,  for  they  naturally  grow  among  Snow. 

The  8th  Sort  is  never  a  large  Tree  in  its  native  Coun¬ 
try  ;  in  England  it  grows  more  like  a  Shrub  than  a  Tree, 
and  is  often  greatly  injured  by  Cold  in  Winter,  and  by 
fevere  Frofis  fometimes  killed,  fo  that  this  is  only  kept 
for  Variety  in  the  Englijh  Gardens. 

The  9th  and  10th  Sorts  are  ufed  indifferently  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  North  America  for  their  Buildings,  and 
the  fame  Purpofes  as  the  other  Sorts  of  Pine. 

There  are  fome  Varieties  of  thefe  in  America,  if  not 
diftindl  Species.  Some  of  them  ripen  their  Cones  the 
firft  Year,  but  others  are  2  Years,  and  fome  3  before 
they  are  ripe,  but  as  thefe  have  not  been  well  diftin- 
guiihed  by  thofe  who  reflde  in  that  Country,  and  there 
are  few  of  the  Sorts  fo  large  as  to  produce  Cones,  fo 
their  Differences  cannot  as  yet  be  afcertained. 

The  nth  and  12th  Sorts  I  believe  are  indifferently 
called  red  Pine  in  North  America ,  where  their  Wood  is 
greatly  efleemed  ;  the  French  at  Canada  have  built  a  fix- 
ty  Gun  Ship  entirely  of  this  Wood,  called  the  Saint 
Laurent.  I  have  had  a  little  of  this  Wood  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  was  very  like  that  of  the  Scotch  Pine,  but 
had  rather  more  Refin.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  make 
Trial  of  fome  of  thefe  Sorts  in  Plantations,  to  fee  which 
may  deferve  to  be  propagated  ;  for  in  fome  Places  where 
they  are  growing  they  thrive  very  well,  but  thefe  will 
not  fucceed  fo  well  on  dry  Land  as  moift. 

The  13th  Sort  is  called  the  white  Pine  in  mofl  Parts 
of  North  America  ;  of  this  I  believe  there  are  2  Varie¬ 
ties  if  not  diftinft  Species,  but  as  they  have  not  been 
well  examined  by  Perfons  of  Skill,  we  cannot  take  upon 
us  to  determine  this,  for  Monfleur  Gaultier's  Descripti¬ 
on  of  one  Species  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Weymou'h  Pine,  and  yet  he  has  applied  the  Title  of 
white  Pine  to  both. 

This  Sort  deferves  to  be  propagated  for  its  Beauty, 
which  is  fuperior  to  all  the  Sorts  of  Pines  yet  known 
in  England.  The  Bark  of  the  young  Trees,  3nd  the 
Branches  are  perfectly  fmooth  ;  the  Branches  are  well 
garnifhed  with  Leaves ;  thefe  are  long,  and  of  an  agree¬ 
able  green,  fo  that  in  Summer  they  have  a  Beauty,  and 
in  Winter  they  make  a  better  Appearance  than  any  of 
the  Sorts.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  very  ufeful,  e- 
fpeciaily  for  Mails  of  Ships,  as  the  Trees  grow  very  tall 
and  ftrait,  and  are  pliable,  fo  do  not  break  with  the 
Wind,  therefore  the  Legiflators  thought  proper  to 
pafs  a  Law  for  the  Prefervation  and  Increafe  of  them 
in  America ,  but  as  thefe  Trees  will  thrive  in  England, 
they  may  be  propagated  in  many  places  where  the  Soil 
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is  proper  for  them.  This  Sort  grows  beft  upon  a  moift 
light  Soil,  but  it  fhould  not  be  too  wet;  it  will  alfb 
thrive  on  a  loamy  Soil  if  it  is  not  too  much  approaching 
to  Clay.  The  Seeds  of  this  fhould  be  fown  with  a  little 
more  Care  than  thofe  of  the  Scotch  Pine,  becaufe  their 
Stems  are  not  fo  ftrong,  therefore  are  more  apt  to  go 
off  while  young,  fo  if  thefe  are  fown  in  the  full  Ground, 
the  Bed  fhould  be  fcreened  with  Matts  from  the  Sun 
every  Day,  but  expofed  to  the  Dews  every  Night. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  treated 
as  before  dire&ed  for  the  Scotch  Pine,  and  if  all  the 
Plants  of  this  Kind  are  tranfplanted  into  Beds  in  July, 
it  will  be  a  fecure  Way  to  preferve  them,  hut  as  thefe 
Plants  will  grow  fafter  than  thofe  of  the  Scotch  Pine, 
they  fliould  be  planted  father  afunder ;  their  Rows  fhould 
be  6  Inches  diflant,  and  in  the  Rows  they  fhould  be  4 
Inches  apart.  This  will  allowr  them  Room  to  grow  till 
the  Spring  twelve  Month  following,  when  they  may  be 
either  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  into  a 
Nurfery  where  they  mayfland  two  Years  to  get  Strength, 
but  the  fooner  they  are  planted  where  they  are  to  fland, 
the  lefs  Danger  there  will  be  of  their  l'ucceeding,  and 
the  larger  they  will  grow,  for  although  they  will  bear 
tranfplanting  at  a  greater  Age,  yet  when  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  young,  they  will  make  much  greater  Progrefs,  and 
grow  to  a  greater  Size. 

The  Soil  in  which  this  Sort  thrives  beft  is  a  foft  Hazel 
Loam  not  too  wet,  in  which  I  have  frequently  meafur- 
ed  Shoots  of  one  Year,  which  were  two  Feet  and  a  Half 
long,  and  have  for  fome  Years  continuing  growing  fo 
much  ;  they  fhould  have  a  fheltered  Situation,  for  I 
have  obferved  where  the  Trees  have  been  much  expof¬ 
ed  to  the  South- weft  Winds,  they  have  not  made  near 
fo  great  Progrefs  as  thofe  which  grew  in  Shelter,  and 
where  there  have  been  Plantations  of  thefe  Trees,  thofe 
on  the  Outfide  have  not  kept  Pace  with  the  Middle, 
nor  have  their  Leaves  retained  the  Verdure  fo  well. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Swamps  in  many 
Parts  of  No’th  America ,  where  I  have  been  informed 
they  grow  to  the  Height  of  25  or  30  Feet.  There  Leaves 
are  a  Foot  or  more  in  Length,  growing  in  Tufts  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  fo  have  a  fingular  Appearance, 
but  I  have  not  heard  the  Wood  was  of  any  Ufe  but 
for  Fuel,  and  there  are  few  Places  here  where  thefe 
Plants  do  well,  for  in  very  fevere  Frofts  their  leading 
Shoots  are  often  killed,  and  in  dry  Ground  they  will 
nor  thrive  ;  fo  that  unlefs  the  Soil  is  adapted  for  them, 
it  is  to  little  Purpofe  planting  them. 

From  the  wild  Pine  or  Pineafter  is  procured  the  com¬ 
mon  Turpentine  chiefly  ufed  by  Farriers,  and  from  it  is 
diftilled  the  Oil  of  Turpentine.  The  finner  and  more 
valueable  Part,  which  comes  firft,  is  called  the  Spirit, 
what  is  left  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Still  is  the  common 
Refin. 

The  Kernels  of  the  Nuts  of  the  manured  or  Stone 
Pine  are  of  a  balfamick  nourifhing  Nature,  good  for 
Confumption3,  Coughs,  and  Hoarfenefs,  reftorative, 
and  of  Service  after  long  Illnefs. 

PIPER.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  42.  Saururus.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  51.  Tab.  12.  Pepper,  or  Lizards-tail. 

The  Characters  of  this  Genus  are. 

The  Flowers  are  clofcly  fajlened  to  a  /Ingle  Stalk,  and 
have  no  complete  Sbeatb  ;  tbefe  have  no  Petals  nor  Stamina, 

but 
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but  have  two  Summits  oppftte  to  the  Root  of  the  Germen , 
•which  are  roundijh  ;  they  have  a  large  oval  Germen ,  but 
no  Style ,  crowned  by  a  prickly  triple  Stigma.  The  Germen, 
afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  Berry  with  one  Cell ,  contain¬ 
ing  one  globular  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Piper  foliis  obverse  ovat is  enerviis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
Pepper  with  obverfe  ova!  Leaves  Veins.  This  is  the 
Saururus  humilis ,  folio  carnofo,  fubrotundo.  Plum.  Cat. 
Low  Lizards-tail  with  a  flefhy  roundifh  Leaf. 

2.  Piper  foliis  cordatis  petiolatis ,  caule  berbaceo.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  30.  Pepper  with  Heart-diaped  Leaves  having 
Foot  Stalks,  and  an  herbaceous  Stalk.  Piper fo'iis  cordatis , 
caule  procumbente.  Hart.  Cliff.  6.  Pepper  with  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  trailing  Stalk. 

3.  Piper  foliis  lanceclato-ovatis  quinquenerviis  rugofis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  29.  Pepper  with  rough,  Spear-fhaped, 
ova!  Leaves  having  five  Veins. 

4.  Piper  foliis  lanceolatis  nervofts  rigidis  feJJUibus. 
Pepper  with  diff,  Spear-fhaped,  veined  Leaves  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Piper  longum  humi- 
lius,  frufiu  e  fummitate  caulis  prodeunte.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jain. 
45.  Dwarf  long  Pepper  with  the  Fruit  coming  out  at 
the  End  of  the  Stalk. 

5.  Piper  foliis  peltatis  ot  UcHato-cordatis  obt^fis  repan- 
dis,  fbicis  umbellatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  30.  Pepper  with 
Target-formed  Leaves  which  are  orbicular,  Heart- 
fhaped,  obtufe,  recurved,  and  have  Spikes  growing  in 
Umbels.  This  is  the  Saururus  arborefeens,  foliis  amplis , 
rotundis  Id  urnbilicatis.  Plum.  Cat.  5  1 .  Tree  Lizards- 
tail  with  large,  round,  Nayel-fhaped  Leaves. 

6.  Piper  foliis  lanceolatc-ovatis  nervofts,  Jpicis  brevi- 
bus.  Pepper  with  Spear-fhaped,  oval,  veined  Leaves, 
and  fhort  Spikes.  Saururus  frutefeens,  lauroceraf ,  folio , 
frudlu  breviore  id  craffiore.  Houfl.  Mjf.  Shrubby  Liz¬ 
ards-tail  with  a  Laurel  Leaf,  and  a  fhorter  thicker  Fruit, 

7.  Piper  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  tomentofis,  caule  at  bo- 
refeente.  Pepper  with  oval,  Spear  fhaped,  woolly  Leaves, 
and  a  Tree- like  Stalk.  Saururus  arborefeens ,  latifol/a, 
villofa,  fruflu  gracili.  Houfl.  Mjf.  Broad-leaved,  Tree¬ 
like,  hairy  Lixards-tail  with  a  ilender  Fruit. 

8.  Fiper  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  nervis  alternis ,  fpicis 
uncindtis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  29.  Pepper  with  oval  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  having  alternate  Veins,  and  crooked 
Spikes.  This  is  the  Saururus  arborefeens  frudlu  adunco. 
Plum.  Cat.  51.  Lizards-tail  with  a  crooked  Fruit. 

9.  Piter  foliis  ovato  lanceolatis ,  acuminatis  nervis 
alternis,  fpicis  gracilis  uncinatis.  Pepper  with  oval,  Spear- 
fhaped,  acute-pointed  Leaves  having  alternate  Veins, 
and  fiender  crooked  Spikes. 

10.  Piper  foliis  coraato-ovatis  nervfts  acuminatis , 
fpicis  reflexis.  Pepper  with  oval,  Heart-fhaped,  nerved, 
acute-pointed  Leaves,  and  reflexed  Spikes.  This  is 
the  Saururus  frutefeens  plantaginis  /olio  ampliore,  fruflu 
breviore  id  graciliore  adunco.  Houf.  Mjf.  Shrubby 
Lizards-tail  with  a  larger  Plantain  Leaf,  and  a  fhorter 
and  {tenderer  crooked  Spike. 

11.  Piper  foliis  cordatis  fuhfptintnviis  vemfis.  Flor. 
Zeyl.  29.  Pepper  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  which  are 

.  veined,  and  have  almod  feven  Nerves. 

12.  Piper  foliis  cordatis  quinquenerviis  reticulatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  29.  Pepper  with  Heart-fhaped  netted  Leaves 
having  five  Veins.  This  is  the  Saururus  botryoides  major, 
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foliis  plantaginis.  Plum.  Cat.  51.  Greater  Lizards-tail 
with  Plantain  Leaves. 

13.  Piper  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis  glabris 
trinervus.  Pepper  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  acute- 
pointed,  fmooth  Leaves  having  three  Veins.  This  is 
the  Saururus  racemofus ,  feu  botryoides  minor.  Plum.  Cat , 
51.  Small  branching  or  cluflered  Lizards-tail.  . 

14.  Piper  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  rugefts ,  r.ervis  alter¬ 
nis.  Pepper  with  Spear-fhaped,  oval,  rough  Leaves 
having  alternate  Veins.  This  is  the  Saururus  racemofus , 
feu  botryoides  major,  plum.  Cat.  5 1.  Greater  branching, 
or  cluflered  Lizards-tail. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  Iflands 
in  the  Weft-Indies ,  This  fends  out  from  the  Root  many 
fucculent  herbaceous  Stalks  almoft  as  large  as  a  Man’s 
little  Finger;  they  are  jointed,  and  divide  into  many 
Branches,  never  rifing  above  a  Foot  high,  but  generally 
fpread  near  the  Ground,  putting  out  Roots  at  each 
Joint,  fo  propagate  very  fall,  and  fcon  cover  a  large 
Space  of  Ground.  The  Leaves  are  very  Thick  and 
fucculent  ;  they  are  about  3  Inches  long,  and  2  broad, 
very  fmooth  and  entire.  The  Foot  Stalk,  which  ful- 
tains  the  Spike  or  Tail,  comes  out  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches;  this  is  alfo  very  fucculent,  and  the  whole 
Length  including,  the  Spike  is  about  7  Inches.  The 
Spike  is  flrait,  ere£l,  and  about  the  Size  of  a  Goofe 
Quill,  clofely  covered  with  fmall  Flowers  which  re¬ 
quire  a  Giafs  to  be  dtdinguidied,  fo  have  no  Beauty  ; 
but  the  whole  Spike  much  rcfembles  the  Tail  of  a  Li¬ 
zard,  for  which  Plumier  gave  it  that  Title. 

Thefe  Spikes  appear  great  Part  of  the  Year,  but  they 
rarely  have  any  Seeds  in  England ;  the  Plants  increafe 
very  fad  by  their  Stalks,  which  put  out  Roots.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  warm  Stove  to  preferve  it  in  England ,  and 
diould  have  but  little  Wet,  efpecially  in  Winter.  If  the 
Plants  are  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  the 
Stalks  will  put  out  Roots  into  the  Tan,  fo  may  be  cut 
off  to  make  new  Plants. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  W ef  -Indies',  this 
is  annual.  The  Stalks  are  herbaceous  and  fucculent  ; 
they  rife  about  7  or  8  Inches  high  ;  the  Leaves  are 
Heart-fhaped’,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  three 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  ;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  come 
out  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks;  they  are  fiender,  about 
an  Inch  long,  and  'drait ;  the  Flowers  ate  very  fmall, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalk.  Thefe  appear  in  July, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  very  fmall  Berries,  each  contain¬ 
ing  a  fmall  Seed  like  Dud.  If  thefe  Seeds  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  fcatter  on  the  Pots  near  it,  the  Plants  will  come 
up  without  Trouble;  or  if  the  Seeds  are  faved,  and 
Town  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  the  Plants  will  rife 
cafily.  Thefe  diould  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  Pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  treating 
them  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  tender  Plants,  but  they 
diould  not  have  much  Wet. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  and  Barba- 
does.  This  hath  leveral  crooked  Stems,  which  rife  to 
the  Pleight  of  12  or  14  Feet,  which  are  jointed,  hollow, 
and  pithy;  thefe  divide  into  many  fmall  Erunches, 
which  are  gaimlhed  with  Spear-fhaped  oval  Leaves  a- 
bout  3  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  and  a  Half 
broad  ;  they  are  rough,  and  have  5  longitudinal  Veins. 
.The  Spikes  come  out  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ; 
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they  arc  {lender, -and  about  3  Inches  long;  thefe  have 
many  (mail  Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalk, 
which  are  lucceeded  by  (mall  Berries. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  ’Jamaica.  The 
Stal  ks  of  this  are  (lender,  and  frequently  trail  upon  the 
Ground,  putting  Roots  out  from  their  Joints  like  the 
firfl;  they  are  garnifhed  with  fiiff  Spear-lhaped  Leaves 
5  Inches  long,  and  2  Broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to 
a  Point  at  each  End  ;  they  have  one  ftrong  Mid-rib; 
and  on  the  Backfide  have  feveral  Veins  running  from 
that  to  the  Sides.  The  Spike  of  Flowers  is  very  flen- 
der,  and  about  5  Inches  long,  fllaped  like  thofe  of  the 
former  Sorts. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ;  this  hath 
a  pretty  thick  fpongy  Stalk,  which  rifes  15  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  Branches  which  are  jointed,  and 
pithy.  The  Leaves  are  aimed  round  ;  the  Foot  Stalk 
is  ladened  to  the  under  Side,  fo  that  the  upper  Surface 
has  a  Mark  like  a  Navel  where  the  Stalk  joins,  and 
from  that  Center  run  out  the  Veins  to  the  Side.  The 
Leaves  are  about  a  Foot  Diameter  ;  their  lower  Part  is 
indented  like  a  Heart,  but  the  other  Part  is  round,  and 
the  Stalk  being  fixed  toward  the  Middle,  the  Leaves 
have  the  Appearance  of  a  Target.  The  Spikes  are 
final  I,  and  grow  in  Form  of  an  Umbel. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
America.  This  hath  fhrubby  jointed  Stalks,  which  rile 
9  or  10  Feet  high,  dividing  into  fmaller  Branches,  gar- 
nidied  with  Spear-fhaped  oval  Leaves  7  Inches  long, 
and  3  broad,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  they  are  veined 
and  rough,  of  the  fame  Confidence  with  Laurel  Leaves. 
The  Spikes  of  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branch  at  the  Joints,  oppodte.  to  the  Leaves  ;  they  are 
not  more  than  one  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  about  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  frnall  Quill,  and  are  clofe ly  fet  with 
Flowers  like  the  other  Sorts. 

The  7th  Sort  was  difeovered  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This 
hath  hollow  pithy  Stalks,  which  rife  12  or  14  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  crooked  Branches  having  fvvelling 
Joints,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  about  5  Inches  long  and  3  broad,  having  many 
Veins,  and  are  covered  with  a  woolly  Down.  The 
Spikes  of  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches  oppodte  to  the  Leaves,  jhey  are  {lender  and 
about  3  Inches  long,  turning  downward. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this  hath 
many  hollow  Stalks,  which  rife  about  5  Feet  high  ;  the 
Joints  are  pretty  clofe  and  protuberant ;  thefe  divide  in¬ 
to  fmalier  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  7  Inches  long  and  3  broad  in  the 
Middle  ;  they  are  rough  and  veined,  the  Veins  coming 
out  alternately  from  the  Mid-rib,  diverging  to  the  Sides, 
and  join  the  Borders  of  the  Leaf  at  the  Top.  The 
Spikes  of  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  oppodte  to  the  Leaves ;  they  are  {lender,  5 
Inches  long,  and  are  incurved  ;  thefe  are  clofely  fet 
with  frnall  Flowers  their  whole  Length.  This  is  called 
Spatiifh  Elder  in  the  Wejl- Indies. 

The  9th  Sort  was  fent  me  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar  from 
Panama ,  near  which  Place  he  found  it  growing  natural¬ 
ly.  This  hath  feveral  pithy  Stalks,  which  rife  about  5 
Feet  high,  and  divide  into  many  frnall  Branches,  gar- 
flilhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute 
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Points;  thefe  have  many  Veins,  coming  out  alternately 
from  the  Mid-rib.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  very  {len¬ 
der,  about  3  Inches  long,  and  are  incurved. 

'The  10th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Cmthagcna  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houjlsun  ;  this  rifes  with  feveral  fhrubby  Stalks 
15  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  {lender  Branches  with 
protuberant  Joints  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  oval 
Leaves,  5  Inches  long  and  3  broad,  ending  in  acute 
Points;  they  are  fmooth,  and  at  their  Bale  have  5  Veins, 
but  the  2  outer  join  the  Borders  of  the  Leaves  foon  ; 
the  other  3  run  to  the  Top,  the  middle  one  in  a  right 
Line,  the  two  Side  Veins  diverge,  and  join  again  at 
the  Top  ;  the  Leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The  Spikes  of  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  they  are 
extremely  (lender,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  are 
reflexed  at  the  End  like  a  Scorpion’s  Tail. 

1  he  lit h  Sort  was  fent  me  by  Mr.  Rclert  Millar  from 
Panama ,  near  which  Place  it  grows  naturally.  This 
hath  hollow  fhrubby  Stalks  which  rife  about  4  Feet  high, 
and  divide  into  many  (mail  Brandies,  which  are  gar. 
nithed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  about  5  Inches  long, 
and  4  broad  near  their  Bale,  ending  in  long  acute  Points  ; 
thefe  have  7  Veins  at  their  Bale,  but  the  two  outer  foon 
diverge  to  the  Borders  of  the  Leaves,  and  unite  with 
them  ;  the  other  five  are  extended  almoll  the  Length 
of  the  Leaves,  diverging  from  the  Mid-rib  toward  the 
Sides,  and  unite  toward  the  Top.  The  Spikes  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  they  are  {lender, 
and  about  4  Inches  long,  bending  in  the  Middle  like  a 
Bow,  and  are  clofely  fet  with  fmali  herbaceous  Flowers, 
which  are  Succeeded  by  fmali  Berries  inclofing  a  final! 
fingle  Seed. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this  rifes- 
with  a  fhrubby  pithy  Stalk  about  5  Feet  high,  fending 
out  feveral  Side  Branches  which  have  protuberant  Joints, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  6  Inches 
long  and  5  broad  near  their  Bafe.  They  have  5  Veins- 
which  arife  from  the  Foot  Stalk,  the  middle  one  going 
in  a  dire£t  Line  to  the  Point,  the  two  Side  Veins  di¬ 
verge  toward  the  Edges  of  the  Leaves  in  the  Middle, 
but  approach  again  at  the  Top  ;  the  Surface  of  the 
Leaves  is  full  of  frnall  Veins,  which  form  a  Sort  of  Net 
Work.  The  Spikes  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches  oppofire  to  the  Leaves,  they  are  {lender,  and 
about  5  Inches  long,  a  little  bending  in  the  Middle,  and 
are  clofely  fet  with  very  fmali  herbaceous  Flowers. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy.  This 
hath  many  Ihrubby  Stalks,  which  rife  about  10  Feet 
high,  and  divide  into  feveral  crooked  Branches  toward: 
the  Top,  which  have  fwelling.  Joints,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  Spear  fhaped  Leaves,  near  4  Inches  long, 
and  2  and  a  Half  broad,  terminating  in  acute  Points ; 
they  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  3  large 
Veins  running  longitudinally  ;  the  Middle  (or  Mid-rib) 
being  firait,  the  two  outer  diverging  toward  the  Sides  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Leaf,  but  drawn  together  again  at 
the  Point.  The  Spikes  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks  oppofite  to  the  Leaves  ;  they  are  pretty  long,  {len¬ 
der,  and  a  little  incurved..  The  'Flowers  and  Seeds  are 
like  the  other  Species. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy  ;  this  hath 
a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  10  or  12  Feet  high,  divid¬ 
ing 
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ing  toward  the  Top  into  a  great  Number  of  fmall 
Branches,  which  are  hollow,  and  have  protuberant 
Joints  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped,  oval, 
rough  Leaves,  about  5  Inches  long,  and  2  Inches  and 
a  Half  broad  ;  fome  of  them  have  long,  and  others  very 
fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under,  ending  in  acute  Points. 
The  Spikes  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  oppo- 
fite  to  the  Leaves ;  they  are  long  and  flender,  and  are 
clofely  let  with  very  fmall  Flowers  like  the  other  Species. 

The  twelve  lafi  mentioned  Sorts  are  abiding  Plants, 
which  require  a  warm  Stove  to  preferve  them  in  Eng¬ 
land.  They  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  if  they  can 
be'  procured  frefh  from  the  Countries  where  the  Plants 
grow  naturally  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot 
Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up  and 
are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  each  put  into  a  fmall 
Pot,  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  fhading  them  every  Day 
from  the  Sun,  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root  ;  then 
they  mud  be  treated  as  other  tender  exotick  Plants  ad¬ 
mitting  frelh  Air  to  them  daily,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak;  and  when  the  Nights  are  cold,  the  Glaffes  of  the 
hot  Bed,  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats  to  keep  them 
warm.  As  the  Stalks  of  mod  of  thefe  Plants  arc  tender 
when  young,  fo  they  fhould  not  have  much  Wet,  which 
would  rot  them,  and  when  Water  is  given  to  them  it 
mud  be  with  Caution,  not  to  beat  down  the  Plants,  for 
when  that  is  done,  they  feldorn  rife  again. 

In  Autumn  the  Plants  muff  be  plunged  into  the  Tan 
Bed  of  the  Bark  Stove,  and  during  the  Winter  they 
mu  ft  be  fparingly  watered ;  they  require  the  fame 
Warmth  as  the  Coffee  Tree.  In  Summer  they  require 
a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  in  hot  Weather,  but  they  mud 
be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Stove,  for  they  are  too  tender 
to  bear  the  Inclemency  of  our  Weather  in  Summer. 

PISONIA.  Plum.  A lov.  Gen.  7.  Tab.  1 1 .  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  984.  Fingrigo,  vulgo. 

The  Charaflers  are,  ‘ 

The  male  Flowers  grove  upon  different  Plants  from  the 
Fruit.  I he  male  Flowers  have  a  fmall  erect  Empalement , 
cut  into  5  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  Funnel- jlo aped 
the  Tube  is  Jhort,  the  Brim  is  expanded ,  and  cut  into  5 
acute  Parts ;  they  have  5  Awl- Jh  aped  Stamina ,  which 
are  longer  than  the  Petal ,  terminated  by  obtufe  Summits. 
The  female  Flowers  have  Empalement s  like  the  male,  and 
the  Flowers  are  of  the  fame  Form  ;  they  fit  upon  the  Ger- 
men ,  which  is  fituated  under  the  Receptacle,  fupporting  a 
cylindrical  Style  longer  than  the  Petal,  crowned  by  5  ob¬ 
long  fpreading  Stigmas.  The  Germcn  turns  to  an  oval 
Capfule  having  5  Angles  and  one  Cell,  containing  one  f month, 
oblong,  oval  Seed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  at  prefent  in  England,  viz. 
Pisonia  aculeata ,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1026.  Prickly  Pi- 
fonia,  called  Fingrigo  in  the  TVefl-Itidics.  This,  is  the 
Pifonia  aculeata,  fruflu  glutinofo  If  racemofo.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  7.  Prickly  Pifonia  with  a  glutinous  branching 
Fruit.  1  , 

The  Name  of  this  Plant  was  given  by  Father  Plu- 
mier,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  William  Pi/o,  who  publifhed  a 
Natural  Hiflory  of  Braftl.  The  Name  of  Fingrigo  is 
what  the  Inhabitants  of  'Jamaica  know  it  by. 
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The  male  Plants  differ  fo  much  in  Appearance  from 
the  female,  that  thofe  who  have  not  feen  them  rife  from 
the  fame  Seeds,  would  fuppofe  they  were  different  Spe¬ 
cies,  I  fhall  therefore  give  fhort  Defcriptions  of  each. 

The  male  Plants  have  Stalks  as  thick  as  a  Man’s 
Arm,  which  rife  10  or  12  Feet  high;  the  Bark  is  of  a 
dark  brown  Colour,  and  fmooth  ;  thefe  fend  out  many 
Branches  by  Pairs  oppofite,  which  are  much  fironger 
than  thofe  of  the  female,  fo  do  not  hang  about  fo  loofe. 
They  are  garnifhed  with  obverfe,  oval,  ftiff  Leaves, 
an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Quarter 
broad,  {landing  oppofite  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  From 
the  Side  of  the  Branches  come  out  fhort  Curfons  or  Spurs 
like  thofe. of  the  Pear  Tree,  having  each  2  Pair  of  fmall 
Leaves  at  Bottom,  and  from  the  Top  comes  out  the 
Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flowers  which  is  flender,  about  half 
an  Inch  long,  dividing  at  the  Top  into  three  ;  each  of 
thefe  fuflain  a  fmall  Corymbus  of  herbaceous  yellow 
Flowers,  each  having  5  Stamina  flanding  out  beyond 
the  Petal,  terminated  by  obtufe  Summits. 

The  Stalks  of  the  female  Plants  are  not  fo  flrong  as 
thofe  of  the  male,  fo  require  Support.  Thefe  rife  18 
or  20  Feet  high,  fending  out  flender  weak  Branches  op¬ 
pofite,  which  are  armed  with  fhort  flrong  hooked  Spines, 
and  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  Leaves,  about  an  Inch 
and  three  Quarters  broad  ;  thefe  ftand  oppofite  on  the 
larger  Branches,  but  on  the  fmaller  they  are  alternate 
and  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  pioduced 
in  fmall  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  fitting 
upon  the  Germen  ;  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
male,  but  have  no  Stamina  ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  a 
cylindrical  Style,  crowned  by  5  fpreading  Stigmas.  The 
Germen  turns  to  a  channelled,  five-cornered,  gluttinous 
Capfule,  armed  with  fmall  crooked  Spines,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  oblong,  oval,  fmooth  Seed. 

Thefe  Plants  are  very  common  in  the  Savannas,  and 
other  low  Places  in  the  I fl and  of  Jamaica ,  as  alfo  in  f  * 
veral  other  Iflands  in  the  We  ft- Indies  \  where  it  is  very 
troublefome  to  whoever  pailes  through  the  Places  of 
their  Growth,  fallening  themfelves  by  their  flrong 
crooked  Thorns,  to  the  Clothes  of  the  Perfons  ;  and 
their  Seeds  being  glutinous  and  burry,  alfo  fallen  them¬ 
felves  to  whatever  touches  them  ;  fo  that  the  Wings  of 
the  Ground-doves  and  other  Birds,  are  often  fo  loaded 
with  the  Seeds,  as  to  prevent  their  flying,  by  which 
Means  they  become  an  eafy  Prey. 

In  Europe  this  Plant  is  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of 
fome  curious  Perfons  for  Variety  ;  it  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
rich  Earth,  and,  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  into  feparate  Pots,  and  plunged  into  the 
hot  Bed  again  ;  where  they  may  remain  till  Michael¬ 
mas,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove, 
and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed,  and  treated  in  the 
Manner  dire&ed  for  feveral  tender  Plants  of  thq  fame 
Country ;  obferving  in  hot  Weather  to  give  them 
Plenty  of  Water,  but  in  Winter  they  fhould  have  it 
more  fparingly.  They  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  Air  o!  this  Country  at  any  Seafon  of  the  Year; 
wherefore  they  fhould  be  conflantly  kept  in  the  Stove. 
They  retain  their  Leaves  mofl  Part  of  the  Year  in 
England. 

F  f  2  PISTACIA. 
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PI8TACI A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  982.  Perebintbus. 
Pourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  579.  Letitifciis.  Pourn.  ItiJl.  Ri  H.  580. 
Turpentine  Tree,  Piftacl^ia  Nut,  and  Maftick  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

7  be  male  and  female  Planners  grow  upon  feparate  Press', 
the  male  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe  j par  fed  Kaikins , 
having  fmall  Scales  with  one  Flower  ;  thefe  have  J mall  five- 
pointed  Etnpa’emcnts,  but  no  Petals  ;  they  have  5  fmall Sta¬ 
mina ,  terminated  by  oval,  foiu'-cornered ,  erect  Summits.  P he 
female  Flowers  have  fmall  trifid  Empalements,  but  no  Pe¬ 
tals  ;  they  have  each  a  large  oval  Germen, fuppor  ting  3  re¬ 
flexed  Styles ,  crowned  by  thick  prickly  Stigmas.  'The  Germen 
turns  to  a  dry  Berry  or  Nut ,  inclofng  an  oval fnooth  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  PisTACiA  foli is  impari  pinnatis,  foliol'ts  fubovatis 
recurvis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1025.  Piftachia  with  unequal 
winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  fo  mew-hat  oval  and 
recurved.  This  is  the  Perebintbus  Indiea  Pheophrajli 
piflacia  Dsofeoridis.  Adv.  413.  The  Piftachia  Tree. 

2.  Pistacia  foliis  fubternatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  456.  Pif- 
tacia  with  trifoliate  Leaves.  This  is  the  Perebintbus,  feu 
piflacia  trifolia,  Pourn.  Inf.  580.  Three-leaved  Tur¬ 
pentine,  or  Piftachia  Tree. 

3.  Pistacia  foliis  pinnatis  ternatifquc,  fuborbiculatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1025.  Piftachia  with  winged  and  trifo¬ 
liate  Leaves,  which  are  almoft  round.  This  is  the  Pe- 
rebinthus  peregr'ma ,  frufiu  majors ,  pifaciis  Jimili ,  eduli. 
C.  B.  P.  400.  Pourn.  Inf.  579.  Foreign  Turpentine  Tree 
with  a  large  eatable  Fruit  like  Piftachia. 

4.  Pistacia  foliis  impari  pinnatis,  foliolis  ovato-lan- 
ceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  456.  Pifachia  with  unequal  winged 
Leaves,  whefe  Lobes  are  oval  and  Spear  fhaped.  This 
is  the  Perebintbus  vulgaris ,  C.  B.  P.  400.  The  common 
Turpentine  Tree, 

5.  Pistacia  foliis  abrupt e pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  456.  Piftachia  with  abrupt  winged  Leaves, 
and  Spear- fhaped  Lobes.  This  is  the  Lend J'cus  vulga¬ 
ris.  C.  B.P.  399.  Common  Maftick  Tree. 

6.  Pistacia  foliis  abrupte  pinnatis,  foliolis  lineari  lan¬ 
ceolatis.  Piftachia  with  abrupt  winged  Leaves,  and  nar¬ 
row  Spear-fhaped  Lobes.  This  is  the  Lentifus  angufi- 
fclia  Melffilienfis.  H.  R.  Par.  Narrow-leaved  Maftick 
Tree  of  Marfeilles. 

7.  Pistacia  foliis  impari  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceolato- 
ovatis  acuminatis.  Piftachia  with  unequal  winged  Leaves, 
whofe  Lobes  are  Spear-fhaped,  oval,  and  acute-pointed. 
This  is  the  Perebintbus  pifacice  fruflu  non  edidi.  Plum. 
Cat.  17.  Turpentine  Tree  with  a  Fruit  like  the  Pifta¬ 
chia,  which  is  not  eatable. 

8.  Pistacia  foliis  pinnatis  deciduis,  foliolis  oblongo - 
ovatis.  Piftachia  with  winged  deciduous  Leaves,  having 
oblong  oval  Lobes.  This  is  the  Perebintbus  major,  be- 
t u Ice  entice ,  frufiu  triangulari.  Sloan.  Hifi.  Jam.  2.  p. 
89.  Pah.  199.  Greater  Turpentine  Tree,  with  a  Bark 
like  the  Birch  Tree  and  a  triangular  Fruit,  commonly 
called  Birch  Tree  in  Jamaica. 

9.  Pistacia  foliis  impari  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis, 
exterioribus  majoribus.  Piftachia  with  unequal  winged 
Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  Spear-fhaped,  and  the  outer 
ones  the  largeft.  This  is  the  Lentifcus  vera.  ex  infula 
Cbio,  cortics  it?  foliis  fufeis.  Cat.  Hort.  Amf.  192.  The 
true  Maftick  Tree  of  the  Illand  of  Cbio,  with  a  brown- 
colcured  Bark  and  Leaves.. 
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The  ill  Sort  is  the  Piftachia  Nut  Tree,  whofe  Fruit 
is  much  better  known  in  England  than  the  Tree.  This 
grows  naturally  in  Arabia ,  Pctfia ,  and  Syrian,  from 
whence  the  Nuts  are  annually  brought  to  Europe.  In 
thofe  Countries  it  grows  to  the  Height  of  25  or  30  Feet ; 
the  Bark  of  the  Stem  and  old  Branches  is  of  a  dark 
ruffet  Colour,  but  that  of  the  young  Branches  is  of'  a 
light  brown  ;  thefe  are  gamifhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
composed  fometimes  of  two,  and  at  others  of  three  Pair 
of  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odj  one  ;  thefe  Lobes  ap¬ 
proach  toward  an  oval  Shape,  and  their  Edges  turn 
backward  ;  if  thefe  are  bruifed,  they  emit  an  Odour 
like  the  Shell  of  the  Nut.  Some  of  thefe  Trees  pro¬ 
duce  male  Flowers,  others  have  female,  and  fome, 
when  old,  have  both  on  the  fame  Tree.  The  male 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  in 
loofe  Bunches  or  Katkins ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous 
Colour,  having  no  Petals,  but  have  each  five  fmall  Sta¬ 
mina,  crowned  by  large  four-cornered  Summits  filled 
with  Farina;  when  that  is  difeharged,  the  Flowers  fall- 
off.  The  female  Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  have  no  Petals,  but 
have  each  a  large  oval  Germen,  fupporting  three  re¬ 
flexed  Styles  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Nuts.  This 
Tree  flowers  in  April,  but  the  Fruit  never  ripens  in 
England.  It  is  propagated  by  the  Nuts,  which  fhould 
be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Kitchen  Garden 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  to  bring 
up  the  Plants  ;  when  thefe  appear,  they  fhould  have  "a 
large  Share  of  Air  admitted  to  them,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak  ;  and  by  Degrees  they  muft  be  hard¬ 
ened  to  bear  the  open  Air,  to  which  they  fhould  be  ex- 
pofed  the  Beginning  of  June,  and  may  remain  abroad 
till  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  hot 
Bed  Frame  to  fereen  them  from  the  Froft  in  Winter, 
for  while  they  are  young  they  are  too  tender  to  live 
through  the  Winter  in  England  without  Proteflion,  but 
they  fhould  always  be  expofed  to  the  Air  in  mild'  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  thefe  Plants  fhed  their  Leaves  in  Autumn,  fo 
fhould  not  have  much  Wet  in  Winter  ;  and  in  the 
Spring,  before  the  Plants  begin  to  <1 hoot,  they  muft  be 
tranfpianted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot ;  and  if  they 
are  plunged  in  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  it  will  for¬ 
ward  their  putting  out  new  Roots  ;  hut  as  foon  as  they 
begin  to  fhoot,  they  muft  be  gradually  hardened,  and 
placed  abroad  again  :  Thefe  Plants  may  be  kept  in  Pots 
3  or  4  Years,  till  they  have  got  Strength,  during  which 
Time  they  fhould  be  ihdtered  in  Winter  ;  and  after¬ 
ward  they  may  he  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted 
•in  the  full  Ground,  fome  againft  high  Walls  to  a  warm 
Afpe&,  and  others  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they 
will  bear  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well, 
but  in  fevere  Frofts  they  are  often  deftroyed.  The  Trees 
flower  and  produce  Fruit  in  England,  hut  the  Summers 
are  not  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  Nuts. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  the  Levant , 
where  it  is  a  Tree  of  middling  Size,  covered  with  a 
rough  brown  Bark,  ahd  dividing  into  many  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  Leaves,  which  for  the  moft  Part  have 
three,  but  fome  have  four  oval  Lobes;  they  ftand 
upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  of  a  dark  green  Co¬ 
lour.  The  male  Flowers  grow  upon  different  Trees 
from. the  female,,  and  aFe  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort, 

but 
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but  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour.  The  female 
Flowers  I  have  not  feen,  fo  can  give  no  Account  of  them  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Fruit  like  that  of  the  former, 
but  much  fmaller.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the 
former  and  the  Plants  treated  in  the  fame  Way,  but  re¬ 
quire  more  Protection  in  Winter.  There  were  feveral 
Plants  of  this  Kind  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  before  the 
Year  1740,'  which  had  lived  abroad  fome  Years  againfl 
Walls,  but  that  fevere  Winter  killed  them. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  in  Italy  and  the  South  of  France , 
but  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  tranfplanted  there  from 
fome  other  Country.  This  is  a  Tree  of  middling  Size, 
covered  with  a  light  gray  Bark,  fending  out  many  Side 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  which  have  fome- 
times  five,  and  at  others  but  three  roundifh  Lobes ; 
thefe  hand  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  of  a 
light  green  Colour.  The  male  Flowers  grow  upon  fe- 
parate  Trees  from  the  Fruit,  as  in  the  other  Sorts ;  the 
Fruit  is  fmall,  but  eatable.  This  is  propagated  by  the 
Nuts  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  firil,  and  the  Plants  are 
equally  hardy. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Barbary,  and  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  This  is  a  Tree  of  middling  Size,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  broad  Bark,  and  dividing  into  many  Branch¬ 
es,  whofe  Bark  is  very  fmooth  while  young ;  they  are 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  3  or  4 
Pair  of  oval  Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one.  The  Flowers  are  male  and  female  on  dif¬ 
ferent  Trees,  as  the  former :  The  male  Flowers 
have  purplifh  Stamina,  they  appear  in  April ,  but  I 
have  not  feen  any  of  the  female  Trees  in  flower.  This 
is  propagated  by  Seeds,  but  unlefs  they  are  fown  in  Au¬ 
tumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  they  ieldom  grow  the 
firfi  Year,  but  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year; 
and  unlefs  the  Seeds  are  taken  from  fuch  Trees  as  grow 
near  a  Male,  they  will  not  grow,  as  I  have  feveral 
'Fimes  experienced. 

The  Plants  of  this  Sort  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  firfi,  and  are  as  hardy.  There  is  a  Tree 
of  this  Sort  now  growing  in  the  Gardens  of  the  BYnop 
of  London  at  Fulham ,  againfl:  a  Wall,  which  ’was  planted 
there  above  forty  Years  ago,  and  has  endured  the  Win¬ 
ters  without  Cover;  and  fome  Trees  of  this  Kind  which 
were  planted  in  the  open  Air,  in  the  Garden  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond ,  at  Goodwood  in  Suffix,  had 
furvived  feveral  Winters  without  any  Protection.  From 
thefe  Trees-  the  common  Turpentine  of  the  Shops  w  as 
formerly  taken,  but  there  is  little  of  it  now  imported, 
but  that  from  fome  of  the  Cone-bearing  Trees  is  gene¬ 
rally  fubftituted  for  it. 

The  5th  Sort  is  the  common  Maftick  Tree,  which  is 
better  known  in  the  Gardens  by  its  Latin  Title  of  Leu 
tifeus.  This  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ita¬ 
ly,  and  being  ever -green,  the  Plants  have  been  prefcrved 
in  the  -  Englijh  Gardens,  to  adorn  the  Green-houfe  in 
Winter.  S  his  in  its  native  Countries  riles  to  the 
Height  of  18  or  20  Feet,  covered  with  a  gray  Bark, 
fending  out  many  Branches,  which  have  a  reddifh 
brown  Bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves 
compofed  of  3  or  4  Pair  of  fmall  Spear-fhaped  Lobes, 
without  an  odd  one  at  the  End.  The  Mid-rib  which 
fuflains  the  Lobes,  has  2  narrow  Borders  or  Wings, 
running  from  Lobe  to  Lobe;  thefe  Lobes  are  of  alu- 
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cid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under; 
The  male  Flowers  come  out  in  loofe  Cluflers  from  the 
Sides  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  Co¬ 
lour,  appearing  in  May,  and  foon  fall  off.  Thefe  are  ge¬ 
nerally  upon  different  Plants  from  the  Fruit,  which  alfo 
grows  in  Cluflers,  and  are  fmall  Berries  of  a  black  Co¬ 
lour  when  ripe. 

The  Plants  cf  this  Sort  are  generally  propagated  by 
laying  down  their  young  Branches,  which,  it  properly 
managed,  will  put  out  Roots  in  one  Y  ear,  and  may  then 
be  cut  off  from  the  old  Plants,  and  each  tranfplanted 
into  feparate  fmall  Pots.  Thefe  mud  be  fheltered  in 
Winter,  and  in  Summer  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered 
Situation,  and  treated  as  other  hardy  Kinds  of  Green- 
houfe  Plants.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds  as 
the  Turpentine  Tree,  but  if  the  Seeds  are  not  taken 
from  Trees  growing  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  male, 
they  will  not  grow  ;  and  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  till  Spring,  the  Plants  rarely  appear  till  the 
Spring  following.  When  thefe  Plants  have  obtained 
Strength,  fome  of  them  may  be  turned  cut  of  the  Pots, 
and  planted  againfl  warm  Walls,  where,  if  their  Branch¬ 
es  are  trained  againfl  the  Walls,  they  will  endure  the 
Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well,  and  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Shelter  in  fevere  Winters  may  be  prelerved. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Marfeilles,  and 
other  Places  in  the  South  of  France ,  where  it  rifes  to 
the  Height  of  the  former,  from  which  it  differs  in  having 
one  or  two  Pair  of  Lobes  more  on  each  Leaf,  and  the 
Lobes  are  much  narrower  and  of  a  paler  Colour.  Phis 
Difference  holds  in  the  Plants  which  are  propagated  by 
Seeds,  fo  may  be  pronounced  a  diflinfct  Species.  It  is 
propagated  as  the  former  Sort,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  Iflands 
in  the  IVeJl-Indies ,  where  it  rifes  to  a  middling  Stature, 
dividing  into  many  Branches,  covered  with  a  purplifh 
Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  cf 
2  or  3  Pair  of  Spear-fhaped,  oval,  acute-pointed  Lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one;  thefe  are  an  Inch  and  three 
Quarters  long,  and  near  an  Inch  broad,  running  out  in 
acute  Points;  they  are  very  thin  and  tender,  and  have 
long  Foot  Stalks.  The  male  Flowers  come  out  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  difpofed  in  a  fingle  Bunch 
about  3  Inches  long ;  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  and 
have  yellow  Summits.  T  he  Fruit  grows  on  feparate 
Trees  from  the  male  Flowers,  they  are  fhaped  like  the 
Piflgchia  Nuts,  but  are  fmaller  and  not  eatable.  This' 
was  fent  me  from  Antigua. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  jfamaica ,  and  in  mofl 
of  the  Iflands  in  the  IVeJi -Indies,  where  it  rifes  to  the 
Height  of  30  or  40  Feet,  covered  with  loofe  brown 
Bark,  which  falls  off  in  large  Pieces  ;  the  Stems  are 
large,  and  divide  into  many  Brandies  toward  the  lop, 
which  are  crooked  and  unfightly;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  cf  5  or  6  Pair  oi  oblong 
oval,  imooth  Lobes,  about  4  Inches  Inches  long  ana  2 
broad,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  come- 
out  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  in  long  loofe  Bunches 
of  a  yellowifh  Colour  ;  thefe  grow  on  different  frees, 
or  different  Parts  of  the  fame  T.  ree  from  the  Fruit, 
which  alfo  hangs  in  long  Bunches,  and  is  about  the  Size 
of  a  middling  Pea,  having  a  dark  Skin  covering  a  Nut 
about  the  Size  and  Colour  of  a  common  Cherry  Stone. 

Tilde 
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Thefe  two  Trees  are  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  this 
Country  unlefs  they  are  kept  in  a  warm  Stove.  They 
are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mull  be  taken  from 
fuch  Trees  as  grow  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Males, 
otherwife  they  will  not  grow,  as  I  have  too  often  found 
true.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged 
into  a  frelli  hot  Bed,  treating  them  as  other  tender 
Plants  from  the  fame  Countries ;  in  Autumn  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  Stove,  plunging  the  Pots  into  the 
Tan  Bed,  and  during  the  Winter  they  muff  have  but 
little  Water,  efpecially  if  they  caft  their  Leaves,  which 
is  generally  the  Cafe  after  the  firft  Winter ;  for  the 
young  Plants  generally  retain  their  Leaves  the  whole 
Year,  but  afterward  they  are  deftitute  of  Leaves  for  2 
Months,  in  the  latter  Part  of  Winter.  Thefe  Plants 
fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the  Stove,  but  in  warm 
Weather  they  muil  have  a  large  Share  of  Air. 

The  9th  Sort  is  the  true  Maffick  Tree  of  the  Levant , 
from  which  the  Maffick  is  gathered.  This  has  been 
confounded  with  the  common  Lentifcus^  by  moil;  Bota- 
nick  Writers;  an dTournefort,  who  was  on  the  Spot 
where  the  Maffick  is  colle£ted,  has  not  diflinguiflied 
the  Species ;  though  he  fays,  the  Leaves  of  the  Trees 
in  the  Levant,  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Sort,  but  takes  no  Notice  of  their  being  unequally 
winged.  The  Seeds  of  this  Tree  were  fent  me  by  Monf. 
Richard,  Gardener  to  the  King  of  France  at  Verfaiiles, 
who  received  them  from  the  Ifland  of  Chio  in  the  Le¬ 
vant,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden  ;  the  Bark 
of  the  Trees  is  brown,  the  Leaves  are  compofed  of  2 
or  3  Pair  of  Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  ;  the  outer  Lobes  are  the  larged,  the  others  gradu¬ 
ally  diminifh,  the  innermoft  being  the  lead  ;  thefe  turn 
of  a  hrownifh  Colour  toward  Autumn,  when  the  Plants 
are  expofed  to  the  open  Air  ;  but  if  they  are  under  Glaf- 
ies,  they  keep  green.  The  Leaves  continue  all  the 
Year,  but  are  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  common  Sort, 
nor  are  the  Plants  fo  hardy.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds 
as  the  common  Lentifcus ,  but  the  Plants  are  lefs  hardy, 
fo  fhould  be  kept  in  a  gentle  Temperature  of  Warmth 
in  Winter,  and  require  a  warm  Iheltered  Situation  in 
.Summer.  When  they  have  obtained  Strength,  they  may 
be  kept  in  a  warm  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  but  fhould 
have  little  Water  during  that  Seafon. 

PISUM.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  394.  Tab.  2 1 5.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  779.  Pea;  in  French,  Pois. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  one  leaved  permanent  Empalement 
cut  into  5  Points ,  the  2  upper  being  broadef ;  it  hath  4 
Petals ,  and  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind.  The  Standard  is 
broad,  Heart-faped,  reflexed ,  and  indented,  ending  in  a 
Point.  The  2  Wings  are  fhortcr,  roundifh,  and  clofe  to¬ 
gether  ;  the  Keel  is  compreffed,  Haljmoon-foaped,  and  Jhor- 
ter  than  the  Wings.  It  hath  10  Stamina  in  2  Bodies ,  the 
upper  fugle  one  is  plain  and  Awl • flaped,  the  other  9  are 
cylindrical  below  the  Middle,  Awl- flu  aped  above  and  cut, 
thefe  are  joined  together',  they  are  terminated  by  round  if] 
Summits.  It  has  an  oblong  compreffed  Germen,  with  a 
triangular  riflng  Style ,  crowned  by  a  hairy  oblong  Stigma. 
The  Germen  becomes  a  large  long  taper  Pod ,  terminated  by  a 
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fharp  riflng  Point ,  opening  with  2  Valves  having  one  Row 
oj  roundifh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pisum  fipulis  inf  erne  rotundatis  crenatis,  petiolis 
teretibus,  pedunculis  multifloris.  Hort.  Up.  Pea  whofe 
lower  Stipulse  are  roundifh  and  indented,  with  taper  Foot 
Stalks,  and  many  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Pifum  hortenfe  majus ,  fore  frufluque  albo.  C.  B.  P. 
Greater  Garden  Pea.  with  a  white  Flower  and  Fruit. 

2.  Pisum  caule  erefio  ramofo,  foliis  bijugatis,  foliolis 
rotundioribus.  Pea  with  an  ere6f  branching  Stalk,  and 
Leaves  having  two  Pair  of  round  Lobes.  This  is  the 
Pifum  humile,  caule  firmo.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  394.  Dwarf 
Pea  with  a  firm  Stalk. 

3.  Pisum  fipulis  quadrifidis  acutis,  pedunculis  multi¬ 
floris  terminalibus.  Pea  with  four-pointed  acute  Stipula, 
and  Foot  Stalks  bearing  many  Flowers,  which  termi¬ 
nate  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Pifum  umbellatum.  C.  B.  P. 
342.  The  Rofe  or  Crown  Pea. 

4.  Pisum  petiolis  fupra  planiufculis,  caule  angulato, 
f  ipulis  fagittatis,  pedunculis  multifloris.  Flor.  Suec.  608. 
Pea  with  Foot  Stalks  which  are  plain  on  their  upper 
Side,  an  angular  Stalk,  Arrow-pointed  Stipulse,  and 
Foot  Stalks  bearing  many  Flowers. 

5.  Pisum  caule  angulato  procumbente,  foliolis  inferiori- 
bus  lanceolatis  acute  dentatis,  fummis  fagittatis.  Pea  with 
an  angular  trailing  Stalk,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  Spear- 
fhaped  and  fharply  indented,  and  thofe  at  the  Top  Ar¬ 
row-pointed,  commonly  called  Caps  Horn  Pea. 

6.  Pisum  petiolis  decurrentibus  membranaceis  diphilis, 
pedunculis  unifforis  Hort.  Cliff.  370.  Pea  with  membra¬ 
naceous  running  Foot  Stalks  having  two  Leaves,  and 
one  Flower  upon  a  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ochrus  fo¬ 
lio  integro  capreolos  emittente.  C.  B.  P.  343.  Winged  Pea 
with  an  entire  Leaf  fending  out  Tendrils. 

There  are  a  great  Variety  of  Garden  Peas  now  culti¬ 
vated  in  England,  which  are  difiinguifhed  by  the  Gar¬ 
deners  and  Seedfmcn,  and  have  their  different  Titles ; 
but  as  great  Part  of  thefe  are  only  feminal  Variations, 
and  if  not  very  carefully  managed,  by  taking  away  all 
thofe  Plants  which  have  a  Tendency  to  alter,  before  the 
Seeds  are  formed,  they  will  degenerate  into  their  origi¬ 
nal  State,  fo  that  all  thofe  Perfons  who  are  curious  in 
the  Choice  of  their  Seeds,  look  carefully  over  thofe 
which  .they  defign  for  Seeds  at  the  Time  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  flower,  and  draw  out  all  the  Plants  which  they 
diflike  from  the  other.  This  is  what  they  call  Roguing 
their  Peas,  meaning  hereby,  the  taking  out  all  the  bad 
Plants  from  the  good,  that  the  Farina  of  the  former 
may  not  impregnate  the  latter;  to  prevent  which,  they 
always  do  it  before  the  Flowers  open  ;  by  thus  diligent¬ 
ly  drawing  out  the  bad,  and  marking  thofe  which  come 
earlieft  to  flower,  they  have  greatly  improved  their  Peas 
of  late  Years,  and  are  conftantly  eudeavouring  to  get 
forwarder  Varieties  ;  fo  that  it  would  be  to  little  Purpofe 
in  this  Place,  to  attempt  giving  a  particular  Account  of 
them  now  cultivated  ;  therefore  I'  fnall  only  mention 
their  Titles  by  which  they  are  commonly  known,  plac¬ 
ing  them  according  to  their  Time  of  coming  to  the 
Table,  or  gathering  for  Ufe. 

The  Golden  Hotfpur.  Nonpareil. 

The  Charleton.  Sugar  Dwarf. 

The  Reading  Hotfpur.  Sickle  Pea. 
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Myers's  Hotfpur. 
Effex  Hotfpur. 
The  Dwarf  Pea. 
The  Sugar  Pea. 
Spanijb  Morotto. 


Marrowfat. 

Rofe,  or  Crown  Pea. 
Rouncival  Pea. 

Gray  Pea. 

Pig  Pea,  with  fome  others. 


The  Englijh  Sea  Pea  is  found  wild  upon  the  Shore  in 
Sujfex ,  and  feveral  other  Counties  in  England.  This 
was  fird  taken  Notice  ot  in  the  Year  1555,  between  Or- 
ferd  and  Aldborough ,  where  it  grew  upon  the  Heath, 
where  nothing,  no  not  Grafs,  was  ever  feen  to  grow; 
and  the  poor  People  being  in  Didrefs,  by  Reafon  of  the 
Dearth  ot  that  Year,  gathered  large  Quantities  of  thefe 
Peas,  and  fo  preferved  themfelves  and  Families.  This 
is  mentioned  by  Stow  in  his  Chronicle,  and  Camden  in 
his  Britannia :  But  they  were  both  midaken,  in  ima¬ 
gining  that  they  were  Peas  call  on  Shore  by  a  Ship¬ 
wreck,  feeing  they  grow  in  divers  other  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and. are  undoubtedly  a  different  Species  from  the' 
common  Pea. 

rl  he  5th  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  continues 
fome  Years.  This  was  brought  from  Cape  Horn  by 
Lord  Anfon  s  Cook,  when  he  palled  that  Cape ,  where 
thefe  Peas  were  a  great  Relief  to  the  Sailors.  It  is  kept 
here  as  a  Curiofity,  but  the  Peas  are  not  fo  good  for 
eating  as  the  worll  Sort  now  cultivated  in  England ;  it 
is  a  low  trailing  Plant,  the  Leaves  have  two  Lobes  on 
each  Foot  Stalk  ;  thofe  below  are  Spear-fhaped,  and 
iharply  indented  on  their  Edges,  but  the  upper  Leaves 
are  l'mall  and  Arrow-pointed.  The  Flowers  are  blue, 
each  Foot  Stalk  fultaining  4  or  5  Flowers  ;  the  Pods 
are  taper,  near  3  Inches  long,  and  the  Seeds  are  round,, 
about  the  Size  of  Tares. 

The  6th  Sort  is  annual  f  this  grows  naturally  amongft 
the  Corn  in  Sicily  and  fome  Parts  of  Italy,  but  is  here 
preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety.  It  hath  an 
angular  Stalk  riftng  near  3  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  Hand 
upon  winged  or  awning  Foot  Stalks,  each  fultaining 
two  oblong  Lobes.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts  of 
Pea,  but  are  fmall,  each  Foot  Stalk  fultaining  one  Flow¬ 
er  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Pods  about  2  Inches  long, 
containing  5  or  6  roundifh  Seeds,  which  are  a  little 
compreffed  on  their  Sides.  Thefe  are  by  fome  Perfons- 
eaten  green,  but  unlefs  they  are  gathered  very  young 
they  are  coarfe,  and  at  belt  not  fo  good  as  the  common 
Pea.  It  may  be  Town  and  managed  in  the  fame  Way 
as  the  Garden  Pea. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  fet  down  the  Method  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Garden  Peas,  fo  as  to  conti¬ 
nue  them  throughout  the  Seafon. 

It  is  a  common  Practice  with  the  Gardeners  near 
London,  to  raife  Peas  upon  hot  Beds,  to  have  them 
very  early  in  the  Spring  ;  in  order  to  which,  they  low 
their  Peas  upon  warm  Borders  under  Walls  or  Hedges, 
about  the  Middle  of  October  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  draw  the  Earth  up  gently  to  their  Sterns  with 
a  Hoe,  the  better  to  protedt  them  from  Frod.  In  thefe 
Places  they  let  them  remain  until  the  latter  End  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  or  the  Beginning  of  February,  obferving  to  earth 
them  up  from  Time  to  Time,  as  the  Plants  advance  in 
Height  (for  the  reafons  before  laid  down)  ;  alfo  to  cover 
them  in  very  hard  Fro  ft  with  Peas  Haulm,  Straw,  or 
&mc  other  light  Covering,  to  preferve  them  from  being 


dedroyed  ;  then,  at  the  Time  before-mentioned,  they 
make  a  hot  Bed  (in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  Peas 
intended)  which  mud  be  made  of  good  hot  Dung  veil 
prepared  and  properly  mixed  together,  that  the  Heat 
may  not  be  too  great.  The  Dung  fhould  be  laid  about 
2. Feet  thick,  or  fomewhat  more,  according  as  the  Beds 
are  made  earlier  or  later  in  the  Seafon  ;  when  ihe  Dung 
is  equally  levelled,  then  the  Earth  (which  fhould  be 
light  and  frefh,  but  not  over-rich)  mud  he  laid  on  about 
6  or  8  Inches  thick,  laying  it  equally  all  over  the  Bed. 
This  being  done,  the  Frames  (which  fhould  be  2  Feet 
high  on  the  back  Side,  and  about  14  Inches  in  Front) 
mud  be  put  on,  and  covered  with  Glades ;  after  which 
it  fhould  remain  3  or  4  Days,  to  let  the.Steam  of  the 
Bed  pafs  off,  beiore  you  piit  tire  Plants  therein  ;  obfer¬ 
ving  every  Day  to  raife  the  Glalfes  either  with  Bricks  or 
Stones,  to  give  Vent  for  the  rifing  Steam  to  pafs  off ; 
then  when  you  find  the  Bed  of  a  fine  moderate  Tem¬ 
perature  for  Pleat,  you  drould,  with  a  Trowel  or  fome 
other  Inftrument,  take  up  the  Plants  as  carefully  as  pof- 
fible,  to  preferve  the  Earth  to  the  Roots,  and  plant  them 
into  the  hot  Bed  in  Rows,  about  2  Feet  afunder  ;  and 
the  Plants  fhould  be  fet  about  an  Inch  diffant  from  each 
other  in  the  Rows,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root  ;  after  which  be  careful  to 
give  them  Air,  at  all  Times  when  the  Seafon  is  favour¬ 
able,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak,  and  be 
fubject  to  grow  mouldy  and  decay.  You  fliould  alfo 
draw  the  Earth  up  to  the  Shanks  of  the  Plants,  as  they 
advance  in  Height,  and  keep  them  always  clear  from* 
Weeds.  The  Water  they  lhould  have,  muff  be  given 
them  fparingly,  for  if  they  are  too  much  watered,  it 
will  caufe  them  to  grow  too  rank,  and  fometimes  rot 
off  the  Plants  at  their  Shanks,  jud  above  Ground. 
When  the  Weather  is  very  hot,  you  fisould  cover  the 
Glades  with  Matts  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  to  fereen 
them  from  the  Violence  of  the  Sun,  which  is  then  too 
great  for  them,  cattfing  their  Leaves  to  flag,  and  their 
Blodoms  to  fall  off  without  producing  Pods,  as  will  al¬ 
fo  keeping  the  Glades  too  clofe  at  that  Seafon.  But 
when  the  Plants  begin  fo  fruit,  they  diould  be  watered 
oftener,  and  in  greater  Plenty  than  before  ;  for  by  that 
Time  the  Plants  will  have  nearly  done  growing,  and 
the  often  refrefhing  them  will  occafion  their  producing  a 
greater  Plenty  of  Fruit. 

The  Sort  of  Pea  which  is  generally  ufed  for  this  Pur- 
pofe  is  the  Dwarf,  for  all  the  other  Sorts  ramble  too 
much  to  be  kept  in  Frames ;  the  Reafon  for  Cowing 
them  in  the  common  Ground,  and  afterwards  tranf- 
pianting  them  on  a  hot  Bed,  is  alfo  to  check  their 
Growth,  and  caufe  them  to  bear  in  lefs  Compafs  ;  for 
if  the  Seeds  were  Town  upon  a  hot  Bed,  ami  the  Plants 
continued  thereon,  they  would  produce  fuch  luxuriant 
Plants  as  are  not  to  be  contained  in  the  Frames,  and 
would  bear  but  little  Fruit. 

The  next  Sort  of  Pea,  which  is  town  to  fucceed  thofe 
on  the  hot  Bed,  is  the  Hotfpur,  of  which  there  are  rec¬ 
koned  three  or  four  Sorts;  as  the  Golden  Hotfnur,  the 
Charlton  Hotfpur,  the  Maders’s  Hotfpur,  the  Reading 
Hotfpur,  and  fome  others ;  which  are  very  little  differ¬ 
ing  from  each  other,  except  in  their  early  bearing,  for 
which  the  Golden  and  Charlton  Hotfpurs  are  chiefly 
preferred;  though  if  either  of  thefe  Sorts  are  cultivated 
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in  the  fame  Place  for  three  or  four  Years,  they  are  apt 
to  degenerate,  and  be  later  in  fruiting  ;  for  which  Rca- 
fon,  mod  curious  Perfons  procure  their  Seeds  annually 
from  fome  diflant  Place  ;  and  in  the  Choice  of  thefe 
Seeds,  if  they  could  be  obtained  from  a  colder  Situation 
and  a  poorer  Soil,  than  that  in  which  they  are  to  he 
(own,  it  will  be  much  better  than  on  the  contrary,  and 
they  will  come  earlier  in  the  Spring. 

Thefe  mud  alfo  be  fown  on  warm  Borders,  towards 
the  latter  End  of  OSlober  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  you  fhould  draw  the  Earth  up  to  their  Shanks  in 
the  Manner  before  directed ;  which  fhould  be  repeated 
as  the  Plants  advance  in  Height  (always  obferving  to  do 
it  when  the  Ground  is  dry)  which  will  greatly  protedt 
the  Stems  of  the  Plants  againft  Frod  ;  and  if  the  Win¬ 
ter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  be  of  great  Service 
to  the  Plants  to  cover  them  with  Peas  Haulm,  or  fome 
other  light  Covering  ;  which  fliould  be  condantly  taken 
oft’  in  mild  Weather,  and  only  differed  to  remain  on  du¬ 
ring  the  Continuance  of  the  Frod ;  for  if  they  are  kept 
too  clofe,  they  will  be  drawn  very  weak  and  tender, 
and  thereby  be  liable  to  be  dedroyed  with  the  lead  In¬ 
clemency  of  the  Seafon. 

In  the  Spring  you  mud  carefully  clear  them  from 
Weeds,  and  draw  fome  frefh  Earth  up  to  their  Stems  ; 
but  do  not  raife  it  too  high  to  the  Plants,  led  by  bury¬ 
ing  their  Leaves  you  fhould  rot  their  Stems,  as  is  fome- 
times  the  Cafe,  efpecially  in  ivet  Seafons.  You  fhould 
alfo  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  fiom  Vermin,  which 
if  permitted  to  remain  amongd  the  Plants,  will  increafe 
fo  plentifully,  as  to  devour  the  grealed  Part  of  them. 
'The  chief  of  the  Vermin  which  infeft  Peas,  are  the 
Slugs,  which  lie  all  the  Day  in  the  fmall  Hollows  of  the 
Earth,  near  the  Stems  of  the  Plants,  and  in  the  Night 
Time  come  out,  and  make  terrible  Deftru&ion  of  the 
Peas ;  and  thefe  chiefly  abound  in  wet  Soils,  or  where  a 
Garden  is  negledltd,  and  over-run  with  Weeds  ;  there¬ 
fore  you  fhould  make  the  Ground  clear  every  Way 
round  the  Peas  to  dedroy  their  Harbours,  and  afterwards 
in  a  fine  mild  Morning  very  early,  when  thefe  Vermin 
are  got  abroad  from  their  Holes,  you  fliould  Hack  a 
Quantity  of  Lime,  which  fhould  be  fown  hot  over  the 
Ground  pretty  thick,  which  will  dedroy  the  Vermin, 
vvhere-ever  it  hapens  to  fall  upon  them,  but  will  do 
very  little  Injury  to  the  Peas,  provided  it  be  not  Mat¬ 
tered  too  thick  upon  them.  This  is  the  bed  Method  I 
could  ever  find  to  dedroy  thefe  troublefome  Vermin. 

If  th  is  Crop  of  Peas  fucceeds,  it  will  immediately 
follow  thofe  on  the  hot  Bed  ;  but  for  fear  this  fhould 
mifearry,  it  will  be  proper  to  low  two  more  Crops  at 
about  a  Fortnight’s  Didance  from  each  other,  fo  that 
there  may  be  the  more  Chances  to  fucceed.  This  will 
be  fufficient  until  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  when  you 
may  fow  three  more  Crops  of  thefe  Peas  ;  one  toward 
the  Beginning  of  January ,  the  other  a  Fortnight  after, 
and  the  third  at  the  End  of  January.  Thefe  two  late 
Sowings  will  he  fufficient  to  continue  the  early  Sort  of 
Peas  through  the  fird  Seafon,  and  after  this  it  will  be 
proper  to  have  fome  of  the  large  Sort  of  Peas  fo  fucceed 
them  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Family  ;  in  order  to  which  you 
fhould  fow  fome  of  the  Spanijh  Morotto,  which  is  a 
great  Bearer,  and  a  hardy  Sort  of  Pea,  about  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  February ,  upon  a  clear  open  Spot  of  Ground. 
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Thefe  mud  be  fown  in  Rows  about  3  Feet  afunder, 
and  the  Peas  fhould  he  dropped  in  the  Drills  about  an 
Inch  Didance,  covering  them  about  2  Inches  deep  with 
Earth,  being  very  careful  that  none  of  them  lie.  unco¬ 
vered,  which  will  draw  the  Mice,  Pigeons,  or  Rooks, 
to  attack  the  whole  Spot  ;  and  it  often  happens  by  this 
Negledt,  that  a  whole  Plantation  is  devoured  by  thefe 
Creatures  ;  whereas,  when  there  are  none  of  the  Peas 
left  in  Sight,  they  do  not  fo  eafily  find  them  out. 

About  a  Fortnight  after  this  you  fliould  fow  another 
Spot,  either  of  this  Sort,  or  any  other  large  Sort  of 
Pea,  to  fucceed  thofe,  and  then  continue  to  repeat  fow- 
ing  once  a  Fortnight,  till  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of 
May,  fome  of  thefe  Kinds,  only  obferving  to  allow  the 
Marrowfats,  and  ether  very  large  Sorts  of  Peas,  at 
lead  three  Feet  and  a  Half,  or  four  Feet  between  Row 
and  Row;  and  the  Rofe  Pea  fhould  be  allowed  at  lead 
eight  or  ten  Inches  Didance  Plant  from  Plant  in  the 
Rows,  for  thefe  grow  very  large,  and  if  they  have  net 
Room  allowed  them,  they  will  fpoil  each  other  by  draw 
ing  up  very  tall,  and  will  produce  no  p'ruit. 

When  thefe  Plants  come  up,  the  Earth  Pnould  be 
drawn  up  to  their  Shanks  (as  was  before  dire&ed),  and 
the  Ground  kept  entirely  clear  from  Weeds;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  grown  8  or  10  Inches  high,  you  fhould 
dick  fome  rough  Boughs,  or  Brufhwood,  into  the 
Ground  clofe  to  the  Peas  for  them  to  ramp  upon,  which 
will  lupport  them  from  trailing  on  the  Ground,  which 
is  very  apt  to  rot  the  large-growing  Sorts  of  Peas,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  wet  Seafons ;  befides,  by  thus  fupporting  them, 
the  Air  can  freely  pafs  between  them,  which  will  pre- 
ferve  the  Bloffoms  from  falling  off  before  their  Time, 
and  occafion  them  to  bear  much  better  than  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  lie  on  the  Ground,  and  there  will  be  Room 
to  pafs  between  the  Rows  to  gather  the  Peas  when 
they  are  ripe. 

The  Dwarf  Sorts  of  Peas  may  be  fown  much  clofer 
together  than  thole  before-mentioned,  for  thefe  feldom 
rife  above  a  Foot  high,  and  rarely  fpread  above  half  a 
Foot  in  Width,  fo  that  thefe  need  not  have  more  Room 
than  two  Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  not  above  an  Inch 
afunder  in  the  Row.  Thefe  will  produce  a  good  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Peas,  provided  the  Seafon  be  not  over-dry,  but 
they  feldom  continue  long  in  bearing,  fo  that  they  are 
not  (o  proper  to  fow  for  the  main  Crop,  when  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Peas  is  expected  for  the  Table,  their  chief  Ex¬ 
cellency  being  for  hot  Beds,  where  they  will  produce  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Peas  (provided  they  are  well  ma¬ 
naged)  than  if  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  where  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun  foon  dries  them  u;v 

The  Sickle  Pea  is  much  mote  common  in  Flolland 
than  in  England ,  it  being  the  Sort  moftly  cultivated  in 
that  Country  ;  but  in  England  they  are  only  propagated 
by  curious  Gentlemen  for  their  own  Table,  and  are 
rarely  brought  into  the  Markets.  This  Sort  the  Birds 
are  very  fond  of,  and  if  they  are  not  prevented,  many 
Times  deftroy  the  whole  Crop.  This  fhould  be  planted 
in  Rows  about  two  Feet  and  a  Half  afunder,  and  be 
managed  as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  the  other  Sorts. 

Although  I  have  diretffed  the  fowing  of  the  large 
Sorts  of  Peas  for  the  great  Crop,  yet  thefe  are  not  Yo 
fweet  as  the  early  Hotfpur  Peas  ;  therefore  it  will  alfo 
be  proper  to  continue  a  Succeffion  of  thofe  Sorts  through 
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the  Seafdn,  in  fmall  Quantities,  to  fupply  the  heft  Ta¬ 
ble,  which  maybe  done  by  fowing  Tome  every  Week 
or  ten  Days  ;  but  all  thofe,  which  are  Town  late  in  the 
Seafon,  fhould  have  a  ftrong  moift  Soil,  for  in  hot  light 
Land  they  will  burn  up  and  come  to  nothing. 

The  large  growing  Sorts  may  be  cultivated  for  the 
common  Lfeof  the  Family,  becaufe  thefe  will  produce 
in  greater  Quantities  than  the  other  and  will  endure  the 
Drought  better,  but  the  early  Kinds  are  by  far  the  flee¬ 
ter  taftcd  Peas. 

The  beft  of  all  the  large  Kinds  is  the  Marrowfat; 
which,  if  gathered  young,  is  a  well  tafted.  Pea,  and 
this  will  continue  good  through  the  Month  of  Augufl, 
if  planted  on  a  ftrong  Soil. 

The  gray  and  other  large  Winter  Peas  are  feldom 
cultivated  in  Gardens,  becaufe  they  require  a  great  deal 
of  Room,  but  are  ufually  fown  in  Fields  in  mod  Parts 
of  England.  The  beft  Time  for  fowing  thefe  is  about 
the  Beginning  of  March,  when  t he  Weather  is  pretty- 
dry,  for  if  they  arc  put  into  the  Ground  in  a  very  wet 
Seafon  they  are  apt  to  rot,  efpecially  if  the  Ground 
be  cold  ;  thefe  fhould  be  allowed  at  leaft  three  Feet 
Diftance  Row  from  Row,  and  muft  be  fown  very  thin 
in  the  Rows  ;  for  if  they  are  fown  too  thick,  the  Haulm 
will  fpread  fo  as  to  fill  the  Ground,  and  ramble  over  each 
other,  which  will  caufe  the  Plants  to  rot,  and  prevent 
their  bearing. 

The  common  white  Pea  will  do  beft  on  light  fandy 
Land,  or  on  a  rich  loole  Soil.  'rhe  ufual  Method  of  fow¬ 
ing  thefe  Peas  is  with  a  broad  Caft,  and  fo  harrow  them 
in;  but  it  is- a  much  better  Way  to  fow  them  in  Drills 
about  two  Feet  afunder,  for  half  the  Quantity  of  Seed 
will  do  for  an  Acre,  and  being  fet  regularly,  the  Ground 
may  be  ftirred  with  a  Hoe  to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and 
earth  up  the  Peas  which  will  greatly  improve  them, 
and  the  Peas  may  be  much  eafier  cut  in  Autumn,  when 
when  they  are  ripe.  The  ufual  Time  for  fowing 
thefe  Peas  is  about  the  latter  End  of  March,  or  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  on  warm  Land,  but  on  cold  Ground 
they  fhould  be  fown  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  later. 
In  the  common  Way  of  fowing,  they  allow  three  Bufh- 
els  or  more  to  an  Acre,  but  if  they  are  drilled,  one 
Bufhel  and  a  Half  will  be  full  enough. 

The  Green  and  Maple  Rouncivals  require  a  ftronger 
Soil  than  the  White,  and  fhould  be  fown  a  little  later 
in  the  Spring ;  alfo  the  Drills  fhould  be  made  at  a 
greater  Diftance  from  each  other,  for  as  thefe  are  apt 
to  grow  rank,  efpecially  in  a  wet  Seafon,  they  fhould 
be  fet  in  Rows  two  Feet  and  a  Half,  or  three  Feet 
afunder;  and  the  Ground  between  the  Rows  fhould  be 
ftirred  two  or  three  Times  with  a  Hoe,  which  will  not 
onlydeftroy  the  Weeds,  but  by  earthing  up  the  Peas,  will 
greatly  improve  them,  and  alfo  render  the  Ground  better 
to  receive  whatever  Crop  is  put  on  it  the  following  Seafon. 

The  gray  Peas  thrive  beft  on  a  ftrong  clayey  Land  ; 
thefe  are  commonly  fown  under  Furrow,  but  by  this 
Method  they  are  always  too  thick,  and  do  not  come  up 
regular  ;  therefore  all  thefe  rank-growing  Plants  fhould 
be  fown  in  Drills,  where  the  Seeds  will  be  more  equally 
fcattered,  and  lodged  at  the  fame  Depth  in  the  Ground  ; 
whereas  in  the  common  Way  fome  of  the  Seeds  lie 
twice  as  deep  as  others,  and  are  not  fcattered  at  equal 
Diftances.  Thefe  may  be  fown  toward  the  End  of  Fe - 
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bruary,  as  they  are  much  hardier  than  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Sorts,  but  the  Culture  for  thefe  fhould  be  the  fa  ne 

The  beft  Method  to  fow  thefe  Pe2s  is  to  draw  a  Drill 
with  a  Hoe  by  a  Line  about  two  Incbes.deep,  and  then 
fcatter  the  Seeds  therein  ;  after  which  with  a  Rake 
■you  may  draw  the  Earth  over  them,  Whereby  they  w  11 
be  equally  covered,  and  this  is  a  very  quick  Me  th  d 
for  Gardehs;  but  where  they  are  fown  in  Fields,  they 
commonly  make  a  fhallow  Furrow  with  the  Fh  ugh, 
and  fcatter  the  Seeds  therein,  and  then  with  a  I ’a  row 
they  cover  them  over  again.  Afterthis,  the  great 'T  rouble 
is  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  draw  the  Earth 
up  to  the  Plants  ;  this,  in  fuch  Countries  where  Labour 
is  dear,  is  a  great  Expence  to  do  it  by  the  Hand  with 
Hoe  ;  but  this  may  be  eafily  eftedted  with  a  Hoe, 
which  may  be  drawn  through  between  the  Rows, 
which  will  entirely  eradicate  the  Weeds,  and  by  flirring 
the  Soil,  render  it  mellow,  and  greatly  promote  the 
Growth  of  the  Plants. 

When  any  of  thefe  Sorts  are  intended  for  Seed,  there 
fhould  be  as  many  Rows  of  them  left  ungathered,  as 
may  be  thought  neceflary  to  furnifh  a  Sufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Seed ,  and  when  the  Peas  are  in  flower,  they 
fhould  he  carefully  looked  over  to  draw  out  all  thofe 
Plants  which  are  not  of  the  right  Sort  ;  for  there  will 
a'ways  be  fome  roguifh  Plants  (as  the  Gardeners  ternr 
them)  in  every  Sort,  which,  if  left  to  mix,  will  degenerate 
the  Kind.  Thefe  muft  remain  until  their  Pods  are 
changed  brown,  and  begin  to  fplit,  when  you  fhould 
immediately  gather  them  up,  together  with  the  Haulm  ; 
and  if  you  have  not  Room  to  ftack  them  till  Winter, 
you  may  threfh  them  out  as  loon  as  they  are  dry,  and 
put  them  up  in  Sacks  for  Ufe  ;  but  you  muft  be  very 
careful  not  to  let  them  remain  too  long  abroad  after  they 
are  ripe,  for  if  Wet  fhould  happen,  it  would  rot  them, 
and  Heat,  after  a  Shower  of  Rain,  would  caufe  their 
Pods  to  burft,  and  caft  forth  their  Seeds,  fo  that  the 
greateft  Part  of  them  would  be  loft  ;  but,  as  I  faid  be*' 
fore,  it  is  not  advifable  to  continue  fowing  the  Erne 
Seed  longer  than  two  Years  for  the  Reafons  there  laid 
down,  but  rather  to  exchange  their  Seeds  every  Year; 
or  every  two  Years  at  leaft,  whereby  you  may  always 
expeQ:  to  have  them  prove  right. 

PISUM  CORDATUM.  See  Cardiofpermum. 

PITTONIA.  See  Tournefortia. 

PLAN  TAG  O.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  126.  Tab.  48:  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  133.  Plantain.  To  this  Genus  Dr.  L  'mneeus 
has  joined  the  Coronopus  and  Pfyllium  of  Four  ne  fort. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  called  Hartfhorn,  the  latter  Flea- 
wort.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  diftindt  Species,  and 
fome  Varieties,  but  as  they  are  rarely  cultivated  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them  all  here,  and  fhall  only 
mention  fuch  of  them  as  grow  naturally  in  England. 
Of  the  Plantain  there  are  the  following  Sorts ;  the  com¬ 
mon  broad-leaved  Plantain,  called  W  ay  bread  ;  the  great 
hoary  Plantain  or  Lambs-tongue  ;  the  harrow-leaved 
Plantain  or  Ribwort,  and  the  following  Varieties  have 
alfo  been  found  in  England,  which  are  accidental  ;  the 
Befom  Plantain,  and  Role  Plantain.  The  Plantains 
grow  naturally  in  Paftures  in  mod  Parts  of  England,  and 
are  frequently  very  troublefome  Weeds,  'i'he  common 
Plantain  and  Ribwort  Plantain  are  both  ufed  in  Medicine, 
and  are  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  Defcription. 
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Of  the  Cotonopus  or  Buckfhorn  Plantain  there  are 
two  Varieties  growing  in  England ,  viz.  the  common 
Buckfhorn  which  grows  plentifully  on  Hedths  every 
where,  and  the  narrow-leaved  IVe'jk  Sort  which  is  found 
upon  many  of  the  IFeljh  Mountains.  The  firft  of  thefe 
v/as  formerly  cultivated  as  a  Sallet  Herb  in  Gardens, 
but  has  been  long  banifhed  from  thence  for  its  rank  dis¬ 
agreeable  Flavour;  it  is  Sometimes  ufed  in  Medicine. 
'S  here  has  been  one  Species  of  Pfy'lium  or  Flea-wort 
found  growing  naturally  in  England ,  which  is  the  Sort 
ufed  in  Medicine,  which  was  in  the  Earth  thrown  out 
of  the  Bottom  of  the  Canals  which  were  dug  for  the 
C. belfea  Water  Works,  where  iff  grew  in  great  Plenty. 
The  Seeds  of  this  muff  have  been  buried  there  Some 
Ages,  for  no  Perfon  remembers  any  of  the  Plants 
growing  in  that  neighbourhood  before.  The  Seeds  of 
this  are  Sometimes  ufed,  which  are  imported  from  the 
South  of  France. 

There  are  Several  Varieties  of  all  thefe  three  Sorts, 
which  are  Sometimes  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens, 
but  having  no  Beauty,  they  are  not  admitted  into  any 
other,  fo  I  Shall  pafs  them  over  here,  as  being  Weeds 
where  ever  thev  are  permitted  to  feed. 
PLANTAIN-TREE.  See  Mufa. 

PLANTING.  Although  the  Method  of  planting 
the  various  Sorts  of  Trees  is  fully  Set  down  under  the 
Several  Articles,  where  each  Kind  is  mentioned  ;  yet  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  fay  Something  in  general  upon  that 
Head  in  this  Place,  which  Shall  be  Set  down  as  briefly  as 
pcffible.  And, 

Firft,  The  firft:  Thing  in  the  planting  of  Trees  is  to 
prepare  the  Ground  (according  to  the  different  Sorts 
of  'Frees  you  intend  to  plant),  before  the  Trees  are  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  the  Earth  ;  for  you  Should  Suffer  them  to  re¬ 
main  as  little  Time  cut  of  the  Ground  as  polllble. 

In  taking  up  the  Trees  carefully  dig  away  the  Farth 
round  their  Roots,  fo  as  to  come  at  their  Several  Parts  to 
cut  them  off;  for  if  they  are  torn  out  of  the  Ground 
without  Care,  the  Roots  will  be  broken  and  bruifcd  ve¬ 
ry  much  to  the  great  Injury  of  the  Trees.  When  you 
have  taken  them  up,  the  next  Thing  is  to  prepare  them 
for  planting  ;  in  doing  of  which  there  are  two  Things 
to  be  principally  regarded  ;  the  one  is  to  prepare  the 
Roots,  and  the  other,  to  prune  their  Heads  in  Such  a 
Manner  as  may  he  moft  Serviceable  in  promoting  the 
future  Growth  of  the  Trees. 

And  firft  as  to  the  Roots  ;  all  the  fmai!  Fibres  are  to 
be  cut  off  as  near  to  the  Place  from  whence  they  are 
produced  as  may  be  (excepting  fuch  Trees  as  are  to  be 
replanted  immediately  after  they  are  taken  up)  ;  other- 
wife  the  Air  will  turn  all  the  fmall  Roots  and  Fibres 
black,  which,  if  permitted  to  remain  on  when  the  Tree 
is  planted,  will  grow  mouldy,  and  decay,  and  thereby 
greatly  injure  the  new  Fibres  which  are  produced,  fo 
that  many  Times  the  Trees  mifcarry  for  Want  of  duly 
obferving  this.  After  the  Fibres  are  cut  off,  you  Should 
prune  off  all  the  bruifed  or  broken  Roots  fmooth,  other- 
wife  they  are  apt  to  rot,  and  diftemper  the  Trees ;  you 
Should  alfo  cut  out  all  irregular  Roots  which  crofs  each 
other,  and  ail  downright  Roots  (efpecially  in  Fruit  Trees) 
muff  be  cut  off;  fo  that  when  the  Roots  are  regularly 
pruned,  they  may  in  Some  Meafure  refemble  the  Fin¬ 
ders  of  a  Hand  when  Spread  open  ;  then  you  Should 
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Shorten  the  larger  Roots  in  Proportion  to  the  Age  and 
Strength  of  the  Tree,  as  alfo  *lhe  particular  Sorts  of 
Trees  are  to  be  confidered  ;  for  the  Walnut,  Mulberry, 
and  fome  other  tender-rooted  Kinds  Should  not  be  pruned 
fo  clofe,  as  the  more  hardy  Sorts  of  Fruit  or  Foreft 
Trees,  which  in  young  Fruit  'Trees,  Such  as  Pears, 
Appl  es.  Plums,  Peaches,  fife,  that  are  one  Year  old 
from  budding  or  grafting,  may  be  left  about  eight  or 
nine  Inches  long;  but  in  older  Trees  they  muff  be  left 
of  a  much  greater  Length  ;  but  this  is  to  be  underffood 
of  the  larger  Roots  only,  for  the  fmall  ones  muff:  be 
cut  quite  out,  or  pruned  very  Short.  Their  extreme 
Parts,  which  are  generally  very  weak,  commonly  decay 
after  moving,  fo  that  it  is  the  better  Way  entirely  to 
difplace  them. 

The  next  Thing  is  the  pruning  their  Heads,  which 
muff  be  differently  performed  in  different  Trees,  and 
the  Defign  of  the  Trees  muff  alfo  be  considered  ;  for  if 
■they  are  Fruit  Trees,  and  intended  for  Walls  or  Efpa- 
liers,  it  is  the  better  Way  to  plant  them  with  the  greatest 
Part  of  their  Heads,  which  Should  remain  on  until  the 
Spring,  juft  before  the  Trees  begin  to  Shoot  ;  when  they 
muff  be  cut  dowm  to  five  or  Six  Eyes  (as  is  fully  Set 
down  in  the  Several  Articles  of  the  various  Kinds  of 
Fruit),  being  very  careful,  in  doing  this  not  to  disturb 
the  new  Hoots. 

Put  if  the  Trees  are  defigned  for  Standards,  you 
Should  prune  off  all  the  fmall  Branches  clofe  to  the  Pla¬ 
ces  where  they  are  produced  ;  as  alfo  irregular  Branch¬ 
es  which  crofs  each  other,  and  by  their  Motion,  when 
agitated  by  the  Wind,  rub  and  bruife  their  Bark,  ib  as 
to  occafion  many  Times  great  Wounds  in  thofe  Places  ; 
befides,  it  makes  a  difagreeable  Appearance  to  the  Sight* 
and  adds  to  the  Clofenefs  of  its  Head,  which  Should  be 
always  avoided  in  Fruit  Trees,  whofe  Branches  Should 
be  preferved  as  fardiftant  from  each  other,  as  they  areufu- 
ally  produced  when  in  a  regular  Way  of  Growth  (which 
is  in  all  Sorts  of  Trees  proportionable  to  the  Size  of 
their  Leaves,  and  Magnitude  of  their  Fruit)  ;  for  when 
their  Heads  are  very  thick,  which  is  often  occasioned 
by  the  unSkilful  Shortening  their  Branches,  the  Sun  and 
Air  cannot  freely  pafs  between  the  Leaves,  fo  that  the 
Fruit  muff  be  fmall  and  ill-tafted.  After  having  dis¬ 
placed  thefe  Branches,  alfo  cut  off  all  fuch  Parts  of 
Branches,  as  have  by  any  Accident  been  broken  or 
wounded  ;  for  thefe  will  remain  a  difagreeable  Sight,  and- 
oSten  occafion  a  Difeafe  in  the  Tree.  But  you  Should 
by  no  means  cut  off'  the  main  leading  Shoots,  as  is  by 
too  many  praflifed,  for  thofe  are  neceflarv  to  attract  the 
Sap  from  the  Root,  and  thereby  to  promote  the  Growth 
of  the  Tree  ;  for  from  feveral  Experiments  which  I 
made  the  Winter  1729,  by  cutting  off  the  Branches  of 
Several  Sorts  of  Trees,  and  putting  them  into  Phials 
filled  with  Water,  whofe  Tops  were  clofely  covered  to 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  Water,  I  found,  that 
thofe  Shoots,  whofe  leading  Buds  were  preferved  did 
attradl  the  Moiffure  in  much  greater  Quantities  than- 
thofe  Shoots,  whofe  Tops  were  cut  off;  and  from  feve- 
ral  Experiments  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales ,  we  find 
that  great  Quantities  of  Moisture  are  imbibed  at  Wounds, 
where  Branches  are  cut  off ;  fo  that  by  thus  Shortening 
the  Branches,  the  Wet,  which  falls  during  the  Winter 
Seafon  is  plentifully  imbibed,  aud  for. Want  of  Leaves. 
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to  perfpire  it  off,  mixes  with  the  Sap  of  the  Trees,  and 
thereby  diflending  the  Veffels,  deftroys  their  contracting 
Force,  which  many  Times  kills  the  Tree,  or  at  lead 
weakens  it  fo  much,  as  not  to  be  recovered  again  for 
fome  Years,  as  I  have  feveral  Times  obfervcd. 

But  being  willing  to  try  the  Experiment  in  the  Month 
of  Othber  17 33,  1  made  Choice  of  two  Standard  Al¬ 
mond  Trees  of  equal  Strength  and  Age  ;  thefe  I  took 
up  as  carefully  as  poffible,  and  having  prepared  their 
Roots  as  before  directed,  I  pruned  their  Heads  in  the 
following  Manner,  viz.  from  one  of  them  I  only  cut  off 
the  fmall  Branches,  and  fuch  as  were  bruifed  cr  broken, 
but  preferved  all  the  dreng  ones  entire  ;  of  the  other, 
I  fhortened  all  the  drong  Branches,  and  pruned  off  the 
weak  and  broken  Shoots,  as  is  the  common  Prafififc. 
Thefe  two  Tiees  1  planted  in  the  fame  Soil,  and  to  the 
fame  Situation,  gave  them  both  equal  Attendance,  and 
managed  them  both  as  nearly  alike  as  poffible  ;  yet  in 
the  Spring,  when  thefe  Trees  began  to  fhoot,  that, 
whofe  Branches  were  entirely  preferved,  came  out  ear¬ 
ly,  continued  to  fhoot  dronger,  and  is  at  prefent  much 
larger,  and  in  better  Health  than  the  other.  And  fince 
this  I  have  made  feveral  other  Experiments  of  the  like 
Nature,  which  have  condantly  fucceeded  in  the  fame 
Manner,  from  whence  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
fhortening  the  Branches  is  a  great  Injury  to  all  new-plan¬ 
ted  Trees,  efpeciaHy  to  Cherries  and  Horfe  Chefnuts, 
which  are  frequently  killed  by  fhortning  their  Branches 
when  they  are  removed. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  Trees  for  planting,  we 
now  proceed  to  placing  them  in  the  Ground,  but  before 
this,  I  would  advife,  if  the  Trees  have  been  long  out 
of  the  Ground,  fo  that  the  Roots  are  dried,  to  place 
them  in  Water  eight  cr  ten  Hours  before  they  are  plan¬ 
ted,  obferving  to  put  them  in  fuch  Manner,  that  their 
Heads  may  remain  erect,  and  their  Roots  only  immer- 
fed  therein,  which  will  fwell  the  dried  Veffels  of  the 
Roots,  and  prepare  them  to  imbibe  Nourifhment  from 
the  Earth.  In  fixing  them  great  Regard  fhouid  be 
had  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  which  if  cold  and  moift, 
the  Trees  fhouid  be  planted  very  fhallow ;  as  alfo, 
if  it  be  a  hard  Rock  or  Gravel,  it  will  be  much  the 
better  Way  to  raife  a  Hill  of  Earth  where  each  Tree 
is  to  be  planted,  than  to  dig  into  the  Rock  or  Gravel, 
and  fill  it  up  with  Earth  (as  is  too  often  pra&ifed), 
whereby  the  Trees  are  planted,  as  it  were  in  a  Tub, 
there  being  but  little  Room  for  their  Roots  to  extend  ; 
fo  that  after  two  or  three  Years  Growth,  when  their 
Roots  have  extended  to  the  Sides  of  the  Hole,  they  are 
flopped  by  the  Rock  or  Gravel,  can  get  no  farther, 
and  the  Trees  will  decline,  and  in  a  few  Years  die  ; 
befides,  thefe  Holes  detain  the  Moifture  fo,  that  the 
Fibres  of  the  Plants  areoften  rotted  thereby.  But  when 
they  are  raifed  above  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  their 
Roots  will  extend-  and  find  Nourifhment,  though  the 
Earth  upon  the  Rock  or  Gravel  be  net  three  Inches 
thick,  as  may  be  frequently  obferved,  where  'Frees  are 
growing  upon  fuch  Soils. 

The  next  Thing  to  be  obferved  is  to  place  the  Tree 
in  the  Hole  in  fuch  Manner,  that  the  Roots  may  be 
abou't  the  fame  Depth  in  the  Ground,  as  they  were 
growing  before  they  were  taken  up  ;  then  break  the 
Earth  fine  with  a  Spade,  and  fcatter  it  into  the  Hole, 
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fo  that  it  may  fall  in  between  every  Root,  that  there  may 
be  no  Hollownefs  in  the  Earth  (but  you  fhouid  by  no 
means  fift  or  fereen  the  Mould,  for  Reafons  giv.n  in 
fome  other  Places  ;  then  having  filled  in  the  Earth,  you 
fhouid  gently  tread  it  clofe  with  your  Feet,  but  do  not 
make  it  too  hard,  which  is  a  very  great  Fault,  efpcially 
if  the  Ground  is  flrong  or  wet. 

Having  thus  planted  the  Trees,  you  fhouid  provide  a 
Parcel  of  Stakes  which  fhouid  be  driven  down  by  the 
Sides  of  the  Trees,  and  fattened  thereto  to  fupport  them 
from  being  blown  downordifplaced  by  the  Wind,  and  then 
lay  fome  Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  about 
their  Roots,  to  prevent  the  Earth  from  drying. 

This  is  to  be  underftood  of  Standard  Trees  which 
cafl  their  Leaves  ;  for  fuch  as  are  planted  againfl  Walls 
fhouid  have  their  Branches  faftened  to  the  Wall  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Trees  being  dif placed  by  the  Wind,  and  there 
is  no  Difference  in  their  Management,  but  only  to  pre- 
ferve  their  Heads  entire,  and  to  place  their  Roots  about 
five  Inches  from  the  Wall,  inclining  their  Heads  there¬ 
to  ;  and  the  Spring  following,  juft  before  they  fhoot, 
their  Heads  fhouid  be  cut  down  to  five  or  fix  Buds,  as 
is  fully  direfiled  under  the  feveral  Articles  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Kinds  of  Fruit. 

As  to  watering  all  new  planted  'Frees,  I  fhouid  advife  it 
to  be  done  with  great  Moderation,  nothing  being  more  in¬ 
jurious  to  them  than  over  watering.  Examples  enough 
of  this  Kind  may  have  been  feen  in  many  Parts  of  Eng- 
land ,  where  there  has  been  Plantations  made,  which 
have  been  over-watered,  whereby  the  greateft  Part  have 
failed,  or  thofe,  which  have  furvived,  have  made  little 
Progrefs,  occafioned  by  the  Abundance  of  Water  given 
to  them,  whereby  theFibres  were  rotted  off  as  foon  as  pro¬ 
duced.  And  how  can  any  Perfon  imagine  that  a  Tree 
fhouid  thrive,  when  the  Ground,  in  which  it  is  planted, 
is  continually  floated  with  Water  ?  for  by  an  Experiment 
made  by  the  R.ev.  Dr.  Hales,  in  placing  the  Roots 
of  a  Dwarf  Pear  Tree  in  Water,  the  Quantity  of 
Moifture  imbibed  decreaftd  very  much  daily,  becaufe 
the  Sap  Veffels  of  the  Roots,  like  thofe  of  the  cut  off 
Boughs  in  the  fame  Experiment,  were  fo  faturated  and 
clogged  with  Moifture,  by  {landing  in  Water,  that  more 
of  it  could  not  be  drawn  up.  And  this  Experiment 
was  tried  upon  a  Tree  which  was  full  of  Leaves,  and 
thereby  more  capable  to  difeharge  a  large  Quantity  of 
Moifture  than  fuch  Trees  as  are  entirely  deftitute  of 
Leaves  ;  fo  that  it  is  impoftible  fuch  Trees  can  thrive, 
where  the  Moifture  is  too  great  about  their  Roots. 

The  Seafons  for  planting  are  various,  according  to 
the  different  Sorts  of  Trees,  or  the  Soil  in  which  they 
are  planted,  for  fuch  Trees  whofe  Leaves  fall  off  in 
Winter  ;  the  beft  Time  is  the  Beginning  of  Oflober, 
provided  the  Soil  be  dry,  but  for  a  very  wet  Soil, 
it  is  better  to  defer  it  until  the  latter  End  of  February, 
or  the  Beginning  of  March',  and  for  many  Kinds  of 
Evergreens,  the  Beginning  of  April  is  by  far  the  beft 
Seafon,  though  fome  Sorts  may  be  fafely  removed  at 
Ivlidfummer,  provided  they  are  not  to  be  carried  very 
far;  but  you  fhouid  always  make  Choice  of  a  cloudy 
Seafon,  if  poffible  at  that  Time  of  the  Year,  when 
they'  will  take  frefh  Root  in  a  few  Days.  And,  on  the 
contrary,  when  thefe  Trees  are  removed  in  Winter 
during  which  Time  they  are  almoft  in  a  State  of  Reft, 
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they  do  not  take  Root  until  the  Spring  advances,  and 
l  ets  the  Sap  in  Motion  ;  fo  that  many  Times  they  die, 
efpe daily  if  the  Winter  proves  fevere. 

As  to  preparing  the  Soil  for  planting  that  muft  alfo 
1  e  done  to  fuit  the  different  Sorts  of  Trees,  feme  requi¬ 
ring  a  light  Soil,  others  a  flrong  one,  (jfc.  But  this  is 
fully  fet  down  in  the  Several  Articles  of  Trees,  under 
their  proper  Heads,  to  which  the  Reader  is  defired  to 
turn,  though  for  the  Fruit  Trees  in  general,  a  frefh 
Soil  from  a  Paflure  Ground,  which  is  neither  too  light 
and  dry,  nor  overftrong  and  moith,  but  rather  a  gentle 
foft  loamy  Earth  is  to  be  preferred,  provided  it  be  expo- 
fed  fome  Time.  And  if  it  be^for  Wall  Trees,  it  will  be 
the  better  if  the  Borders  are  filled  with  this  Earth  fix  or 
eight  Feet  wide,  but  it  need  not  be  above  two  Feet  and  a 
Half  deep  at  molt ;  for  when  the  Borders  are  made  too 
deep,  the  Roots  of  thefe  Trees  are  enticed  downward, 
which  is  of  bad  Confequence  to  Fruit  Trees,  as  hath 
been  elfewhere  obferved.  The  fame  alfo  muff  be  observ¬ 
ed  for  Standard  Trees  (where  frefh  Earth  is  brought  to 
the  Places  in  which  they  are  planted),  not  to  make  the 
I  loles  too  deep,  but  rather  let  them  have  the  fame  Quan¬ 
tity  cf  Earth  in  Width,  which  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

There  are  feveral  Perfons  who  diredt  the  placing  of 
the  fame  Side  of  the  Tree  to  the  South,  which  before 
removing  had  that  Pofition,  as  a  material  Circumftance 
to  be  ftridily  regarded;  but  from  feveral  Trials  which 
I  have  made,  I  could  not  obferve  the  leaft  Difference 
in  the  Growth  of  thofe  Trees  which  were  fo  placed, 
and  others  which  were  reverfed  ;  fo  that  I  conclude  it.  is 
not  of  any  Confequence  to  obferve  this  Method. 

The  Difiance  which  Trees  fhould  be  planted  at,  mufi 
alfo  be  proportioned  to  their  feveral  Kinds,  and  the  fe¬ 
veral  Purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended,  all  which  is 
explained  under  their  feveral  Heads;  but  Fruit  Trees, 
planted  either  againfl:  Walls  or  for  Efpaliers  fhould  be 
allowed  the  following  Difiances :  For  mofl:  Sorts  of  vi¬ 
gorous  ihooting  Pear  Trees  36  Feet;  for  Apricots  16 
or  18  Feet;  Apples  25  or  30  Feet;  Peaches  and 
Ne6larir.es,  12- Feet;  Cherries  and  Plums  25  Feet  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Gcodnefs  of  the  Soil,  or  the  Height  of 
the  Wall. 

What  hath  been  mentioned  on  this  Article  chiefly  re¬ 
lates  to  Fruit  Trees  and  Evergreens,  for  adorning  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  but  I  ft) all  now  proceed  to  the  planting  of  Fo¬ 
re  ft  and  other  Trees,  which  are  in  all  large  Plantations 
of  Parks  and  extenfive  Gardens  the  moll  numerous. 
The  modern  Prodiice  of  tranfplanting  thefe  Sorts  of 
Trees  from  Hedge- rows  and  Woods  of  large  Sizes,  and 
at  a  great  Expence,  has  too  generally  prevailed  in  this 
Kingdom,  the  Generality  of  Planters  being  in  too  great 
Hafte,  and  by  a  miftaken  Notion  of  faving  Time,  be¬ 
gin  by  tranfplanting  fuch  large  Trees  as  they  find  on 
their  own  Eftates,  or  they  can  procure  in  their  Neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  pleafe  themfelves  with  the  Hopes  of  ha¬ 
ving  fine  Plantations  foon  ;  but  if,  inftead  of  removing 
thefe  T recs,  they  would  begin  by  making  a  Nurfery, 
and  raifing  their  Trees  from  Seeds,  they  would  fet  out  in 
a  right  Method,  and  fave  a  great  Expence  and  much 
Time,  and  they  would  have  the  conftant  Pleafure  of  fee¬ 
ing  their  Trees  annually  advance  in  Growth,  inftead 
of  their  growing  worfe,  as  will  always  be  the  Cafe 
where  old  Trees  are  removed,  though  many  Perfons 
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flatter  themfelves  with  the  Hopes  of  fuccefs,  when 
they  find  their  Trees  fhoot  out  the  following  Seafon  ; 
and  as  thefe  will  often  continue  to  grow  for  fome  Years 
after,  fo  they  continue  their  Expeditions,  till  after  a 
Number  of  Years  (when  they  might  have  had  feedling 
Trees  grown  up  to  a  fine  Size,  if  they  had  been  fown 
at  the  l  ime  the  large  Trees  were  planted)  they  find  their 
Trees  annually  decaying,  when  they  mofl:  expedted  their 
Increafe;  for  of  all  the  Plantations  which  I  have  yet 
feen  of  thefe  large  Trees  of  any  Sort,  there  is  not  one 
which  has-  ever  fucceeded.  And  if  thofe  Perfons  who 
are  difpofed  to  plant,  would  be  fo  kind  to  themfelves  as 
to  furvey  with  Attention,  as  many  of  the  modern  Plan¬ 
tations  as  they  conveniently  can,  they  will  be  convin¬ 
ced  of  the  Truth  of  this  Fadt;  but  there  are  very  few 
who  give  themfelves  Time  to  deliberate  before  they  be¬ 
gin,  fo  that  until  they  meet  with  Difappointments,  they 
fcarce  reflect  on  what  they  are  doing.  And  it  too  often 
happens,  that  the  Perfons  employed  in  the  executing, 
either  through  Ignorance,  or  fome  other  Motive,  en¬ 
courage  this  Pradtice. 

In  fome  of  thefe  Plantations,  all  the  Elms  which 
could  be  procured  from  the  neighbouring  Hedge  Rows 
have  been  removed,  mofl  of  which  have  been  Suckers 
produced  from  the  old  Stumps,  fo  have  fcarce  any  Roots : 
Thefe  have,  at  a  great  Expence,  been  planted  and  wa¬ 
tered,  and  perhaps  many  of  them  have  made  confide- 
rable  Shoots,  the  Length  of  the  Stem  all  the  Way  at 
every  Knot,  and  many  of  them  have  continued  ten  or 
twelve  Years  alive,  but  have  not  increafed  in  the  Girt 
of  their  Stems  half  an  Inch,  and  all  that  Time  have 
been  decaying  at  their  Heart,  and  growing  hollow  ;  fo 
that  when  a  fevere  Froft  in  Winter,  or  a  great  Drought 
in  Summer,  has  happened,  there"  has  been  an  almoft 
total  Deftrucfion  of  the  Trees. 

In  other  Places  I  have  feen  great  Numbers  of  tall 
Oaks  traniplanted,  which  have  appeared  to  thrive  when 
firft  planted  ;  but  in  five  or  fix  Years  have  begun  to  de¬ 
cay  at  their  Top,  and  have  leifurely  died  to  the  Ground, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  a  more  disagreeable  Sight  to 
the  Owner.  .  And  the  Method  which  is  commonly  prac- 
tifed  in  tranfplanting  thefe  Trees  would  deftroy  them, 
were  there  a  Poflibility  of  fuch  large  Trees  furviving 
their  Removal,  which  is,  that  of  cutting  off  all  their 
Branches  ;  for,  were  the  fame  pradtifed  by  a  Tree  of 
the  fame  Age  unremoved,  it  would  flint  the  Growth  fo 
much  as  not  to  be  recovered  in  feveral  Years,  nor  would 
it  ever  arrive  to  the  Size  of  fuch  as  have  all  their  Branch¬ 
es  left  on  them.  But  the  Reafon  given  for  this  Pradlice 
is,  that  if  the  Branches  were  left  upon  the  Trees,  they 
could  not  be  fupported,  the  Winds  would  through  them 
out  of  the  Ground  ;  and  another  (which  is  bad  Philofo- 
ph})  is,  that  as  the  Roots  have  been  greatly  reduced  by 
tranfplanting,  fo  the  Heads  of  the  Trees  fhould  be  re-, 
duced  in  the  fame  Proportion.  As  to  the  firft,  it  muff 
be  allowed,  that  Trees  which  are  removed  with  great 
Heads,  are  with  great  Difficulty  preferved  in  their  up¬ 
right  Situation  ;  for  the  Winds  v. ill  have  fuch  Power 
againfl  the  Branches  as  to  overfet  the  Trees,  if  they  are 
not  very  ftrongly  fupported  with  the  Ropes.  Therefore  this 
may  be  brough  t  as  an  Objedlion  to  tranfplanting  large 
T  rees, rather  than  inSupport  of  a  Pradtice  which  is  lb  preju¬ 
dicial  to  them  ;  and  as  to  the  other  Reafon,  it  has  no  Foun¬ 
dation 
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elation  •  for  if  large  Amputations  are  made  at  the  Root, 
there  fhould  not  be  the  fame  pra&ifed  on  the  Head  ;  be- 
caufe  the  wounded  Part  of  the  Head  will  imbibe  the 
Air  at  every  Orifice,  to  the  great  Prejudice  of  the  Tree. 
Befide  this,  if  we  pay  any  Regard  to  the  Do&rine  of 
the  circulating  of  the  Juices  in  Plants,  we  muft  allow, 
that  the  Heads  of  the  Trees  are  equally  ufeful  to  nourifh 
the  Roots,  as  the  Roots  are  to  the  Heads ;  fo  that  if 
there  is  a  Wafte  of  Sap  both  at  the  Top  and  Bottom 
of  the  Trees,  it  muft  weaken  them  in  Proportion.  For 
whoever  will  be  at  the  Trouble  to  try  the  Experiment 
on  two  Trees  of  equal  Age  and  Health,  and  cut  the 
Branches  off  from  one,  and  leave  them  upon  the  other 
at  the  Time  of  tranfplanting  ;  if  the  latter  is  well  fecu- 
red  from  blowing  down,  it  will  be  found  to  fucceed  much 
better  than  the  other  ;  or  if  the  fame  Thing  is  pradlifed 
upon  two  Trees  left  ftanding,  the  Tree  whofe  Branch¬ 
es  are  cut  off,  will  not  make  half  the  Progrefs  as  the 
other,  nor  will  the  Stem  increafein  its  Bulk  half  fo  faft. 
Therefore  where  Trees  are  tranfplanted  young,  there 
will  be  no  Neceflity  for  ufing  this  unnatural  Amputation, 
and  the  Succefs  of  thefe  Plantations  will  always  give 
Pleafure  to  the  Owner.  I  have  feen  fome  Plantations 
of  Oak  Trees,  which  were  made  fifty  Years  ago,  and 
had  thriven  beyond  Expectation  mod  Part  of  the  Time, 
but  are  now  annually  decaying,  and  feem  as  if  they 
would  not  continue  many  Years  longer,  when  the  Trees 
on  the  fame  Soil  and  in  the  fame  Situation,  which  were 
left  ftanding,  are  in  perfect  Health  and  Vigour  ;  and 
fome  of  thefe  tranfplanted  Frees  which  have  been  cut 
down,  were  found  to  be  of  little  Value,  their  Timber 
being  ftiaken  and  bad. 

It  is  common  to  hear  Perfons  remark,  that  from  the 
prefent  Spirit  of  planting,  great  Advantages  will  accrue 
to  the  Publick  by  the  Increafe  of  Timber;  but  who¬ 
ever  is  the  leaft  fkilled  in  the  Growth  of  Timber  muft 
know,  that  little  is  to  be  expedted  from  any  of  the  Plan¬ 
tations  which  have  lately  been  made  ;  for  there  are  few 
Perfons  who  have  had  this  in  their  View  when  they 
commenced  Planters,  and  of  thofe  few  fcarce  any  of 
them  have  fet  out  right  ;  for  there  never  was  any  valu¬ 
able  Timber  produced  from  Trees  which  were  tranf- 
planted  of  any  confiderable  Size,  nor  is  any  of  the  Tim¬ 
ber  of  the  Trees  which  are  tranfplanted  young,  equal 
in  Goodnefs  to  that  which  has  grown  from  the  Seeds 
unremoved.  Befide,  if  we  confider  the  Sorts  of  Trees 
which  are  ufually  planted,  it  will  be  found,  that  they 
are  not  defigned  for  Timber ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole, 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  late  Method  of 
planting  has  not  rather  been  prejudicial  to  the  Growth 
and  Increafe  of  Timber,  than  otherwile. 

Before  I  quit  this  Subjedt  of  planting,  I  muft  beg 
Leave  to  obferve,  that  mold  People  are  fo  much  in  a 
Hurry  about  planting,  as  not  to  take  Time  to  prepare 
their  Ground  for  the  Reception  of  Trees;  but  frequent¬ 
ly  make  Holes  and  ftick  ir>  the  Trees,  among  all  Sorts  of 
Rubbifh  which  is  growing  upon  the  Land  ;  And  I  have 
frequently  obferved,  that  there  has  not  been  any  Care 
afterward  taken,  to  dig  the  Ground,  or  root  out  the 
noxious  Plants  ;  but  the  Trees  have  been  left  to  ftruggle 
with  thefe  bad  Neighbours,  who  have  had  long  Pofteftion 
of  the  Ground,  and  have  eftablifhed  themfelves  lb 
ftrongly,  as  not  to  be  eafily  overcome  ;  therefore  what 
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can  be  expedled  from  fuch  Plantations  ?  This  is  to  be 
underftood  of  deciduous  Trees,  for  the  Pines  and  Firs, 
if  once  well  rooted  in  the  Ground,  will  loon  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  the  Plants  and  deftroythem. 

There  are  fome  other  Perfons  who  begin  better  than 
the  former,  and  who  will  be  at  the  Expence  of  prepa¬ 
ring  the  Ground  and  of  planting  their  Trees,  but  after¬ 
ward  take  very  little  Care  of -them  ;  fo  that  it  is  common 
to  fee  them  overgrown  with  Weeds,  in  a  Year  after 
they  are  planted,  whereby  the  Trees  receive  fo  much 
Injury  as  to  retard  their  Growth,  and  many  Times,  if 
the  Trees  are  young,  they  are  totally  deftroyed. 

Therefore  I  would  advife  every  Perfon  who  propofes 
to  plant,  to  prepare  the  Ground  well  before  hand,  by 
trenching  or  deep  ploughing  it,  and  clearing  it  from  the 
Roots  of  all  had  Weeds  ;  for  by  fo  doing  there  will  be 
a  Foundation  laid  for  the  future  Succefs  of  the  Plantati¬ 
on.  Alfo  I  advife  no  Perfon  to  undertake  more  of  this 
Work  than  he  can  afterward  keep  clean,  for  all  Planta¬ 
tions  of  deciduous  Trees  will  require  this  Care,  at  leaft 
for  7  Years  after  they  are  made,  if  they  hope  to  fee  the 
Trees  thrive  well.  Therefore  all  fmall  Plantations 
fhould  have  the  Ground  annually  dug  between  the  Trees ; 
and  as  to  thofe  which  are  large,  it  fhould  be  ploughed 
between  them.  This  will  encourage  the  Roots  of  the 
Trees  to  extend  themfelves,  whereby  they  will  find  a 
much  greater  Share  of  Nourifhment,  and  by  loofening 
the  Ground,  the  Moifture  and  Air  will  more  eafily  pe¬ 
netrate  to  the  Roots,  to  the  no  fmall  Advantage  of  the 
Trees.  But  befides  this  Operation,  it  will  be  abfolutely 
neceftary  to  hoe  the  Ground  three  or  four  Times  in 
Summer,  either  by  Hand  or  the  Hoe  Plough.  This  I 
am  aware  will  be  objected  to  by  many,  on  Account  of 
the  Expence  ;  but  if  the  firft  Hoeing  is  performed  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  Spring,  before  the  Weeds  have  gotten  Strength, 
a  great  Quantity  of  Ground  may  be  gone  over  in  a  fhort 
Time  ;  and  if  the  Seafon  is  dry  when  it  is  performed, 
the  Weeds  will  prefen tly  die  after  they  are  cut  ;  and  if 
this  is  repeated  before  the  W  eeds  come  up  again  to  any 
Size,  it  will  be  found  the  cheapeft  and  very  beft  Huf- 
bandry  ;  for  if  the  Weeds  are  fullered  to  grow  till  they 
are  large,  it  will  be  a  much  greater  Expence  to  root 
them  out,  and  make  the  Ground  clean  ;  befide,  the 
Weeds  will  rob  the  Trees  of  great  Part  of  their  Nourifh¬ 
ment.  I  have  fometimes  been  told.  That  it  is  necdlary 
to  let  the  Weeds  grow  among  Trees  in  Summer,  in  or-  . 
der  to  fhade  their  Roots,  and  keep  the  Ground  moift, 
but  this  has  come  from  Perfons  of  no  Skill ;  but  as  others 
may  have  been  deceived  by  fuch  Advice,  I  imagine  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  give  fome  Anfvver  to  this.  And 
here  I  muft  obferve,  That  if  Weeds  are  permitted  to. 
grow,  they  will  draw  away  all  Moifture  from  the  Roots  , 
of  the  Trees,  for  their  own  Nourifhment,  fo  that  the 
Trees  will  be  thereby  deprived  of  the  kindly  Dews  and 
gentle  Showers  of  Rain,  which  are  of  great  fervice  to 
young  Plantations  ,  and  thefe  will  be  entirely  drawn 
away  by  the  Weeds,  which  will  prevent  their  penetra¬ 
ting  the  Ground,  fo  that  it  is  only  the  great  Rains  which 
can  defeend  to  the  Root  of  the  Trees.  And  whoever 
has.  the  leaft  Doubt  of  this  Matter,  if  they  will  but  . 
try  the  Experiment,  by  keeping  one  Part  of  the  Planta¬ 
tion  clean,  and  fuffer  the  Weeds  to  grow  cn  another  they 
wjll  fo.on  be  convinced  of  the  Truth  by  the  Growth  of 
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the  Trees.  And  though  this  Cleaning  is  attended  with 
an  Expence,  yet  the  Succefs  will  overpay  it,  befide  the 
additional  Pleafure  of  feeing  the  Ground  always  clean. 

PLANTING  REVERSE :  Dr.  Agricola  tells  us. 
That  he  had  made  feveral  Experiments  on  the  Branches 
of  foreign  Trees,  as  well  Orange  as  Laurel,  which  he 
performed  after  the  Manner  following  :  He  firft  Grip¬ 
ped  the  Branches  of  all  the  Leaves  ;  then  he  bent  and 
tied  them,  drefled  them  with  his  noble  Mummy,  and 
planted  them  the  Reverfe  Way,  fo  that  nothing  was  to 
be  feen  of  all  the  Branches,  but  the  great  Ends,  and 
kept  them  during  the  Winter  in  his  Stove. 

He  adds,  That  thofe  who  have  a  Mind  to  raife  Trees 
this  Way,  which  he  calls  monftrous  Fruit  Trees,  may 
raife  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Mul¬ 
berries,  Walnut  Trees,  ipc.  alfo  Rofe  Trees,  Goofe- 
berry  Bullies,  &c.  which  he  directs  to  do  fomething 
more  at  large,  as  follows  : 

Take  thofe  Branches  that  are  furnifhed  with  long  Side 
Shoots  or  Twigs,  and  bend  the  Side  Twigs  in  the  joints 
toward  the  great  Branches,  and  tie  them  together  with 
Bafs  or  Packthread  ;  then  drefs  them  with  Mummy  ei¬ 
ther  with  a  Brufh  only  near  the  Ligature,  and  here  and 
there  on  the  Joints,  or  dip  them  entirely  into  it  ;  then 
having  made  a  deep  Hole  in  the  Ground,  fet  the  Branch¬ 
es  the  reverfe  Way,  fo  that  nothing  but  the  long  End  of 
of  the  Branch  appears  above  Ground,  the  reft  being  co¬ 
hered  with  good,  fat,  and  well  broken  Earth.  This  be¬ 
ing  done,  the  little  Branches  will  take  Root  in  the  Joints 
-every  where  ;  then  the  Buds  will  begin  to  fhoot,  fo  that 
you  may  fee  fifty  or  fixty  mere  Branches  fpring  up,  ma¬ 
king  an  agreeable  as  wellas  monftrous  Figure. 

Mr.  Fairchild  of  Iioxton  had  begun  to  put  the  fame 
into  Pra&ice,  and  he  himfelf  gives  Directions  for  per¬ 
forming  it  as  follows  : 

Firft,  to  make  Choice  of  a  young  Tree  of  one  Shoot, 
either  of  Alder,  Elm,  or  Willow,  or  any  other  Tree 
that  will  take  Root  eafily  by  Laying,  and  to  bend  the 
extreme  Part  of  the  Shoot  down  gently  into  the  Earth, 
and  fo  let  it  remain  till  it  has  taken  Root,  fo  that 
the  Plant  then  will  referable  an  Arch,  or  bent  Bow  above 
the  Ground. 

When  this  Top  End  has  well  ftruck  new  Roots,  to 
dig  about  the  firft  Root,  and  raife  it  gently  out  of  the 
Ground,  till  the  Stem  is  upright,  and  fo  ftake  it  up, 
otherwife  it  will  be  apt  to  bend. 

Then  to  prune  thofe  Roots  that  are  eredled  in  the 
Air,  from  the  Bruifes  and  Wounds  which  they  received,  in 
being  dug  up,  and  do  over  with  a  Brufh  the  pruned 
Parts  with  the  following  Competition,  moderately  warm  : 

Take  four  Ounces  of  Tallow,  four  Ounces  of  Bees 
Wax,  two  Ounces  of  Refin,  and  two  Ounces  of  Tur¬ 
pentine,  melted  together  in  a  Pipkin. 

After  this  prune  off  all  the  Buds  or  Shoots  that  are 
upon  the  Stem  or  Plant,  and  drefs  the  Wound  with  the 
fame  Compofition,  to  prevent  any  collateral  Shootings, 
that  may  fpoil  the  Beauty  of  the  Stem. 

Befides,  Care  is  to  be  taken,  that  the  nev-growing 
Roots  of  this  reverfed  Plant  be  well  nourifhed  ;  and 
therefore  that  Part  of  the  Shoot  which  was  the  larger,  is 
to  be  cut  away  a  little  below  the  Earth,  that  the  Stem 
may  be  better  nourifhed,  and  its  Roots  tranflated. 

Thefe  Experiments  are  curious  but  not  ufeful,  becaufe 
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thefe  reverfed  Trees  never  fhoot  perpendicular,  but  their 
Branches  incline  to  the  Ground,  retaining  their  former 
Method  of  growing. 

PLATANUS  Fount.  Injl.  R.  H.  500.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  954.  of  -crXaTwj,  broad,  becaufe  the 

Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  broad.]  The  Plane  Tree. 

The  CharaSiers  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Floivers  growing  feparate  on  the 
fame  Free.  Fhe  male  Flowers  are  collected  in  a  round  Ball ; 
they  have  no  Petals ,  and  very  fmall  Empalements  ;  they 
have  oblong  coloured  Stamina ,  which  are  terminated  by  four 
cornered  Summits.  Fhe  female  Flowers  have  fmall  fcaly 
Empalements ,  and  feveral  fmall  concave  Petals ,  with  fe- 
veral  Awl-f  baped  Germina  fitting  upon  the  Styles ,  crowned 
by  recurved  Siigmas  ;  thefe  are  collected  in  large  Balls. 
Fhe  Germen  afterward  tin  ns  to  a  roundifh  Seed  fitting  upon 
the  brijlly  Style,  and furrounded  with  downy  Hairs. 

The  Species  are,  '  0  • 

1.  Platanus  foliis  palmatis.  II.  C.  447.  Plane  Tree 
with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Platanus  Orien~ 
tails  verus.  Park.  Fh.  1427.  TrueEaftern  Plane  Tree. 

2.  Platanus  foliis  Icbatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  447.  Plane 
Tree  with  lobated  Leaves.  This  is  the  Platanus  Occi- 
dentalis  aut  V'v ginievfis.  Park.  Fheat.  1427.  Occidental 
or  Virginian  Mane  Tree. 

Thefe  two  are  undoubtedly  diftindf  Species,  but  there 
are  two  others  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  which  I  fuppofe 
to  be  Varieties  that  have  accidentally  rifen  from  Seed  ; 
one  is  titled  the  Maple-leaved  Plane  Tree,  and  the  other 
is  called  the  Spanifj  Mane  Tree. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Afa  ;  this  grows  to 
a  very  great  Size,  the  Stem  is  tall,  ere£l,  and  covered 
with  afmooth  Bark  which  annually  falls  off;  it  fends 
out  many  Side  Branches,  which  are  generally  a  little 
crooked  at  their  Joints ;  the  Bark  of  the  young  Branches 
is  of  a  dark  brown  inclining  to  a  purple  Colour,  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed  alternate ;  their  Foot 
Stalks  are  one  Inch  arid  a  Half  long ;  the  Leaves  are 
feven  Inches  long  and  eight  broad,  deeply  cut  into  five 
Segments,  and  the  two  outer  are  fiightly  cut  again  into 
two  more  ;  thefe  Segments  have  many  acute  Inden¬ 
tures  on  their  Borders,  and  have  each  a  ftrong  Mid-rib, 
with  many  lateral  Veins  running  to  the  Sides  ;  the  up¬ 
per  Side  of  the  Leaves  are  a  deep  green,  and  the  under 
Side  pale.  The  Flowers  come  out  upon  long  PTot  Stalks 
or  Ropes  hanging  downward,  each  fuftaining  five  or  fix 
round  Balls  of  Flowers  ;  the  upper  which  are  the  lar- 
geft,  are  more  than  four  Inches  in  Circumference,  thefe 
fit  very  clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  fo 
fmall  asfeatee  to  be  diftinguifhed  without  Glaffes  ;  they 
come  out  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  Leaves,  which  is  in 
June,  and  in  warm  Summers  the  Seeds  will  ripen  late  in 
Autumn;  and  if  left  upon  the  Trees  will  remain  till 
Spring,  when  the  Balls  fall  to  pieces,  and  the  briftly 
Down  which  furrounds  the  Seeds,  help  to  tranfport  them 
to  a  great  Diftanc-e  with  the  Wind. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod  Parts  of 
North  America  ;  this  Tree  alfo  grows  to  a  large  Size 
the  Stem  very  ftrait,  and  of  eiual  Girt  moft  Part  of  the 
Length  ;  the  Bark  is  fmooth,  and  annually  falls  off 
like  that  of  the  other  ;  the  Branches  extend  wide  on 
every  Side  ;  the  young  ones  have-a  brownifh  Bark,  but 
the  old  ones  have  a  gray  Bark  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
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Leaves  are  3  Inches  long ;  the  Leaves  are  7  Inche* 
long  and  10  broad;  they  are  cut  into  3  Lobes  or 
Angles,  and  have  feverai  acute  Indentures  on  their 
Borders,  with  3  longitudinal  Mid-ribs,  and  many 
ftrong  lateral  Veins.  The  Leaves  are  of  a  light  green 
on  their  upper  fide,  and  paler  on  their  under.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  round  Balls  like  the  former,  but  are 
fmaller.  The  Leaves  and  Flowers  come  out  at  the 
fame  Time  with  the  former,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

That  called  the  Maple-leaved  Plane,  is  certainly  a 
feminal  Variety  of  the  Eaftern  Plane,  for  the  Seeds 
which  fcattered  from  a  large  Tree  of  this  Kind  in  the 
Chelfea  Garden,  have  produced  Plants  of  that  Sort  fe¬ 
verai  Times.  This  differs  from  the  two  Sorts  before 
mentioned,  in  having  its  Leaves  not  fo  deeply  cut  as 
thofe  of  the  Eaftern  Plane,  but  they  are  divided  into  5 
Segments,  fo  are  much  deeper  cut  than  thofe  of  the  Oc¬ 
cidental  Plane.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are 
much  longer  than  thofe  of  either  of  the  former,  and  the 
upper  Surface  of  the  Leaves  is  rougher,  fo  that  any 
Perfon  might  take  them  for  different  Species,  who  had 
not  feen  them  rile  from  the  fame  Seeds. 

The  SpaniJlj  Plane  Tree  has  larger  Leaves  than  either 
of  the  other  Sorts,  which  are  more  divided  than  thofe 
of  the  Occidental  Plane  Tree,  but  not  fo  much  as  the 
Eaftern.  Some  of  the  Leaves  are  cut  into  five,  and 
others  but  three  Lobes  ;  thefe  are  fharply  indented  on 
their  Edges,  and  are  of  alight  green;  the.  Foot  Staiks 
are  fhort,  and  covered  with  a  fhort  Down.  This  is  by 
fome  called  the  middle  Plane  Tree,  from  its  Leaves  being 
fhaped  between  thofe  of  the  two  other  Sorts.  It  grows 
rather  fafter  than  either  of  the  other  Sorts,  but  I. have 
not  feen  any  very  large  Trees  of  this  Kind. 

The  1  ft  Sort  was  brought  cut  of  the  Levant  to  Rome 
where  it  was  cultivated  with  much  Cold  and  Induftry : 
The  greateft  Orators  and  Statefmen  among  the  Romans 
took  great  Pleafure  in  their  Villa's ,  which  were  fur- 
rounded  with  Platani ;  and  their  Fondnefs  for- this  Tree 
became  fo  great,  that  we  frequently  read  of  their  irri¬ 
gating  them  with  Wine  in  Head  of  Water.  Pliny,  af* 
firms,  that  there  is  no  Tree  whatfoever  which  fo  well 
defends  us  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  Summer,  nor 
admits  it  more  kindly  in  Winter,  the  Branches  being 
produced  at  a  proportionable  Diftance  to  the  largenefsof 
their  Leaves  (which  is  what  holds  through  all  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Sorts  of  Trees  yet  known;)  fo  that  when  the 
Leaves  are  fallen  in  Winter,  the  Branches  growing  at  a 
great  Diffance,  eafily  admit  the  Rays  of  the  Sun. 

This  Tree  was  afterwards  brought  to  France,  where 
ft  was  cultivated  only  by  Perfons  of  the  firfl  Rank  ;  and 
fo  much  was  the  Shade  of  it  prized,  that  if  any  of  the 
Natives  did  but  put  his.  Head  under  it,  they  . exacted  .a 
Tribute  from  him. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  Introduction  of  this 
Tree  into  England  is  owing  to  the  great  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  who  planted  a  noble  Parcel  of  them,  at  Verulam, 
which  were  there  very  flourifhing  fome  Years  fince, 
but  have  lately  been  deftroyed.  But  notwithftanding 
its  having  been  fo  long  in  England,  yet  there  are  but 
very  few  large  Trees  to  be  feen  of  it  at  prefent ;  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  the  great  Efteem  the  Pei  - 
fans  of  the  laft  Age  had  for  the  . Lime,  which,  was  . a 
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fashionable  Tree  in  the  laff  Age,  and  being  much  eafier 
to  propagate,  and  of  quicker  Growth  during  the  three 
or  four  firfl  Years,  than  the  Plane  'Free,  thereby  be¬ 
came  the  mod  commbn  Tree  for  Avenue*  and  (hady 
Walks  near  Habitations  in  England .  But  fince  the  De¬ 
feats  of  that  Tree  have  been  more  generally  difeovered,. 
the  Elm  has  had  the  Preference,  and  is  now  the  moil 
commonly  planted  for  fuch  Purpofes-. 

However,  notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid  of  the 
Plane  Tree,  of  its  Backwardnefs  in  coming  out  in  ^ the- 
Spring,  and  the  fudden  Decay  of  its  Leaves  in  Autumn  ; 
yet  for  the  goodly  Appearance,  and  great  Magnitude  to 
which  it  will  grow,  it  deferves  a  Place  in  large  Planta¬ 
tions,  or  fhady  Recedes  near  Habitations,  efpecially  if 
the  Plantation  be  defigned  on  a  moift  Soil,  or  near  Ri¬ 
vulets  of  Water,  in  which  Places  this  Tree  will  arrive 
to  a  prodigious  Magnitude. 

We  read  of  one  of  thefe  Trees,  which  was  growing 
at  a  Villa  of  the  Emperor  Caligula,  whofe  Trunk  was 
fo  large,  as  when  hollowed,  to  make  a  Room  therein, 
capacious  enough  to  entertain  ten  or  twelve  Perfons  at  a 
Repaft,  and  for  their  Servants  to  wait  upon  them.  And 
there  is  mention  made  of  one  of  thefe  Trees,  which  was 
growing  in  the  Eaftern  Country,  which  was  of  fo  great 
a  Magnitude,  that  Xerxes  made,  his  Army  (which  con- 
fifted  of  feventeext  hundred  thoufand  Men)  halt  for  fome 
Days,  to  admire  the  Beauty  and  Talinefs  of  this  Tree  ; 
and  became  lo  fond  of  it, .as  to  take  his  own,  his  Con¬ 
cubines,  and  all  the  great  Perfons  Jewels  to  cover  it  j 
and  was  fo  much  enamouted  with  it;  that  for  fome 
Days,  neither  the  Concern  of  his  grand  Expedition, 
nor  Intereft,  nor  Honour,  nor  the  neceflarv  Motion  of 
his  prodigious  Army,  could  difliiade  him  from  it;  he 
filled  it.  His  Mijlrefs,  His  Minion,  His  Goddefs ;  and 
when  he.  was  obliged  to  part  with  it,  he  caufed  a  Figure 
of  it  to  be  be  ftamped  on  a  Gold  Medal,  which  he  con~ 
tin ually  wore  about  him. 

And  fuch  was  the  Efteem  which  the  People  of  AJia 
had  for  this  Tree,  that  where-ever  they  eredted  any 
fumptuous  Buildings,  the  Porticoes,  which  opened  to 
the  Air,  terminated  in  Groves  of  thefe. Trees. 

The  Eaftern  Plane  Tree,  is  propagated  from  Seeds, 
or  by  Layers,  the  latter  of  which  is  generally  practifed 
in  England-,  though  the  Plants  thus  raifed  feldom  make 
fo  large  lTrait  Trees,  as  thofe  which  are  produced  from  , 
Seeds  ;  but  it  has  been  generally  thought,  that  the  • 
S’efeds  of  this  Tree  were  not  productive,  becaufe  they 
have  not  been  fown  at  a  proper  Seafon,  nor  managed  in  . 
a  right  Manner  ;  for  I  have  had  Thoufands  of  the  young 
Plants  fpring  up  from  the  Seeds  at  a  large  Tree,  which, 
fcattered  upon  the  Ground  in  a -moift  Place;  and  I 
fince  find,  that  if  thefe  Seeds  are  fown  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  in  a  moift  fhady  Situation,  they  will  rife 
extremely  well;  and  the  Plants  thus  obtained,  will 
make  a  confulerable  Progrefs  after  the  fecond  Year, 
being  much  hardier  and  lefs  liable  to  lofe  their  Tops  in 
Winter.,  than  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  Layers. 
And  fince  the  Seeds  of  this  Tree  ripen  well  in  England, 
they  may  be  propagated  in, as  great  Plenty  .as  any.  other 
Foreft  Tree. 

The  Virginian  Plane  Tree  will  grow  extremely  well 
from  Cuttings,  if  they  are  planted  the  Beginningof  Ot 7»-  • 
her  upon  a. moift. Soil ;  and  if  they  are  watered--©  d*y 
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Weather,  will  make  a  prodigious  Progrefs fo  that  in 
a  few  Years  from  the  planting,  they  will  afford  noble 
’Trees  for  Avenues,  and  other  Chady-  Walks;  their 
Trunks  "are  perfectly  ftrait,  growing,  nearly  ot  the  fame 
Size  to  a  confiderable  Height,  there  being  the  leaff  Dif¬ 
ference  in-  the  Girt  of  this  Tree,  for  feveral  Yards  up¬ 
wards,  of  any  other  Sort  of  Tree  vvhatfoever.  The 
Hon.  Paul  Dudley ,  Efq;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Acj’fl1/  Society, 
mentions  one  of  thefe  Trees,  ,1  which  he  obferved  in 
Nezv  England,  whofe  Girt  was  nine  Yards,  and  held  its 
Bignefs  a  great  Way  up,  which  Tree,  when  cut  down, 
made  22  Cords  of  Wood.  He  alfo  fays,  in  the  fame 
Letter,  That  he  had  propagated  many  of  thefe  Trees 
by  cutting  off  Sticks  of  5  or  6  Feet  long,  and  fetting 
them  a  Foot  deep  into  the  Ground  in  Spring,  when  the 
Seafon  was  wet,  and  that  they  always  thrive  bed  in  a 
moiff  Soil. 

They  are  all  propagated  very  erfily  by  Layers,  every 
Twig  of  them  will  take  Root,  if  they  are  but  covered 
with  Earth  ;  thefe  Layers  will  be  well  rooted  in  one 
Year,  when  they  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the  old  Trees 
or  Stools,  and  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  where  they  may 
remain  two  or  three  Years  to  get  Strength,  and  then  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  the  younger 
thefe  Trees  are  planted,  the  better  they  will  thrive.  An 
Experiment  of  this  I  made  in  1731,  when  I  planted 
one  of  thefe  Trees,  whofe  Stem  was  eight  Inches  in 
Girt,  and  near  it,  in  the  fame  Soil  and  Situation,  I 
planted  another,  whofe  Girt  was  not  three  Inches,  and 
the  latter  is  now  much  larger  than  the  former,  and  gains 
more  in  one  Year  than  the  other  does  in  three. 
PLOWING  OF  LAND. 

There  is  not  a  greater  Improvement  of  arable  Land 
than  that  of  well  ploughing  it,  by  which  Method  the 
Soil  is  pulverized,  and  rendered  fit  to  receive  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  Plants  ;  the  oftener  tins  is  repeated,  and  the 
better  it  is  performed,  the  greater  Improvement  is  made. 
But  there  are  not  many  of  the  Practitioners  of  the  Art 
cf  Hufbandry,  who  attend  enough  to  this  Part  of  it, 
rnoft  of  them  contenting  themfelves  with  going  on  in 
the  old  beaten  Road  cf  their  Predeceffors  ;  fo  that  the 
only  Perfons,  who  have  made  fuch  Improvement  in  this 
Part  of  Agricul'ure,  are  the  great  Gardeners,  who  cul¬ 
tivate  moll  of  their  Land  with  the  Plough  ;  therefore 
they  have  imitated,  as  near  as  poffible,  the  Ufe  of  the 
Spede  in  labouring  their  Ground. 

The  Difference  between  digging  Land  with  the 
Spade,  and  ploughing,  confifls  in  the  Parts  of  the 
Earth  being  much  more  divided  by  the  former,  than 
the  latter  Method  ;  therefore  thofe  Gardeners,  who  are 
curious  in  working  their  Land,  oblige  their  Labourers 
to  fp it  the  Ground  as  thin  as  poffible,  that  there  may 
remain  no  large  Clods  unbroken  ;  fo,  when  Land  is 
ploughed,  the  fame  Regard  fhould  be  had  to  break  and 
pulverize  the  Parts  as  much  as  poffible  ;  for  when  there 
are  great  Clods  left  unbroken,  the  Fibres  of  Plants  ne¬ 
ver  penetrate  farther  than  the  Surface  of  them,  fo  that 
all  the  Salts,  included  in  thefe  Lumps  of  Earth,  are 
locked  up,  that  the  Plants  can  receive  no  Benefit  from 
them  ;  and  thefe  Clods,  in  Proportion  to  their  Size, 
make  fuch  Interffices,  that  the  Air  often  penetrates 
through,  and  greatly  injures  the  tender  Fibres  of  the 
Ro<^s.  Therefore  the  oftener  the  Land  is  ploughed, 
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Jrrd  the  more  the  Parts  are  feparated  and  ptilverizcd,  tlfe 
better  will  the  Plants  be  nourifh’ed  ond  fed;  Hu*  parti¬ 
cularly:  in  all  ftrong  Land,  this  Part  of  Hufbandry  will 
be  the  mod  beneficial,  but  this  cannot  be  effected  under 
four  or  five  Ploughings,  and  by  ufin-g  fuch  Ploughs  as 
haye  either  two  or  four  Coulters,  which  will  cut  and 
feparate  the  Clods  much  better  than  it  can  be  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  common  Plough  ;  and  in  the  operation,  great 
Care  fhould  be  had  to  the  Breadth  of  the  Furrow,’  for 
when  thefe  are  made  too  broad,  it  will  be  impoffible  to 
break  and  feparate  the  Parts  diffidently.  In  fome 
Countries,  where  the  Hufbandmen  are  not  very  expert 
in  the  Ufe  of  the  Plough,  I  have  feen  Gentlemen  oblige 
them  to  plough  by  a  Line,  and  they  have  fet  out  the 
exact  Width  of  each  Furrow.  This  not  only  adds  -a 
Neatnefs  to  the  Ground,  but  likewife,  by  keeping  the 
Furrows  (trait,  and  at  equal  Diftances,  the  Land  will 
be  more  equally  worked  ;  but  many  of  the  good  Plough¬ 
men,  in  the  Counties  near  London ,  will  direCt  the  Plough 
as  ftrait  by  their  Eye,  as  if  they  were  to  ufe  a  Line. 

Another  Thing  to  be  obferved  in  ploughing  Land 
is  that  of  going  to  a  proper  Depth,  for  if  the  Surface 
only  be  broken  up  and  pulverized,  the  Roots  of  whatever 
Plants  are  fown  upon  it  will  in  a  very  fhort  Time  reach 
the  Bottom,  and  meeting  with  the  hard  unbroken  Soil, 
they  are  (topped  from  getting  farther,  and  of  Confequence 
the  Plants  will  flint  in  their  Growth  ;  for  there  are  few 
Perfons  who  have  attended  enough  to  the  downright 
Growth  of  the  Roots  of  Plants, .  and  only  have  had 
Regard  to  the  Roots  of  thofe  Plants,  which  are  of  a 
ftrong  fleffiy  Subltance,  and  are  called  Tap  Roots,  be¬ 
ing  in  Form  of  Carrots.  Thefe  they  fuppofe  will  re¬ 
quire  to  have  the  Land  wrought  to  a  greater  Depth, 
that  the  Roots  may  run  down,  and  be  the  longer;  for 
in  that  Particular  their  Goodnefs  confifts.  But  they  do 
not  think  that  the  fmall  fibrous-rooted  Plants  ever  re¬ 
quire  fo  much  Depth  to  run  into  the  Ground,  and  in 
this  they  are  greatly  miftaken  ;  for  1  have  traced  the 
fmall  Fibres  of  Grafs  and  Corn  above  three  Feet  deep 
in  the  Ground.  And-  if  any  Perfon  is  curious  to  obferve 
the  Length  of  the  Fibres  of  Plants,  if  they  will  but 
plant  one  of  each  Sort  into  a  fmall  Pot  of  Earth,  and 
keep  them  duly  watered,  till  the  Plants  are  advanced 
to  flower,  and  then  turn  them  out  of  the  Pots  carefully, 
fo  as  not  to  break  any  of  the  Fibres  of  the  Roots,  and 
after  feparating  the  Earth  from  them,  meafure  the 
Length  of  their  Roots,  they  will  be  found  much  great- 
ter  than  mod  People  imagine.  I  have  myfelf  fre¬ 
quently  traced  the  Roots  of  Plants,  which  have  fur- 
rounded  the  Pots  upward  of  twelve  Times,  and  the 
Roots  of  fome  ftrong-growing  Plants,  which  have 
gotten  through  the  Holes  in  the  Bottom  of  Flower 
Pots,  have  in  three  Months  Time  extended  themfelves 
ten  or  eleven  Feet  from  the  Plant;  therefore  the  deeper 
the  Ground  is  laboured,  the  greater  Benefit  the  Plants  will 
receive  from  it,  but  it  muff  be  underftood  only  of  fuch 
Land  as  the  Staple  is  deep  enough  to  admit  of  this;  for 
if  the  Soil  is  (hallow,  and  either  Gravel  Chalk,  or  Stone 
lie  beneath,  it  will  be  very  imprudent  to  turn  up  either 
of  thefe ;  therefore  the  Depth  of  the  Furrows  in  fuch 
Lands  much  be  determined  by  the  Staple  of  the  Land. 
By  the  Word  Staple  muff  be  underftood  all  that  Depth 
of  Soil  next  the  Surface,  which  is  proper  for  the  Growth 
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of  Vegetables.  Where  Clay  is  next  the  Staple,  provided 
it  is  not  of  the  blue  or  Iron-mould  Sort,  there  will  not 
be  the  fame  Danger  of  going  a  little  deeper  than  the 
Staple,  as  in  either  of  the  before-mentioned  Sorts  of 
Land  ;  for  if  the  Clay  be  of  a  fat  Nature,  when  it 
hath  been  well  expofed  to  Air,  and  often  laboured,  it 
will  be  capable  of  affording  a  large  Share  of  Nourilh- 
ment  to  the  Crops. 

If  between  each  ploughing,  a  Harrow  with  long 
Teeth  is  made  ufe  of  to  tear  and  break  the  Clods,  it 
will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Land,  for  the  more  it  is 
rtirred  by  different  Inftruments,  the  better  will  the 
Parts  be  feparated  and  pulverized  ;  fo  that  the  common 
Method,  as  practifed  by  the  Farmers  when  they  fallow 
their  Land,  is  far  from  anfwering  the  Intention,  for 
they  plough  up  the  Ground,  leaving  it  in  great  Clods 
for  fome  Months,  and  frequently,  during  this  Time, 
Thirties  and  all  bad  Weeds  are  fuffered  to  grow  upon 
the  Land,  and  exhauft  the  Goodnefs  of  it,  and  perhaps, 
jurt  before  the  Seeds  are  fown,  they  give  it  two  more 
Ploughings.  This  is  what  the  Farmers  call  good  Huf- 
bandry,  but  if  inrtead  of  this  Method  they  would  la¬ 
bour  the  Ground  often  with  the  Plough,  a  Harrow, 
and  heavy  Roller,  to  break  and  feparate  the  Parts,  and 
never  fuffer  any  Weeds  to  grow  on  the  Land,  during  its 
lying  fallow,  I  am  fure  they  would  find  their  account  in 
it;  firft,  by  the  Growth  and  Increafe  of  their  Crops; 
and  afterward,  by  a  faving  in  the  Weeding;  for  if  no 
Weeds  are  fuffered  to  grow  to  fhed  their  Seeds,  during 
the  Time  of  fallowing,  but  few  will  come  up  when  the 
Ground  is  fown,  in  Comparifon  with  what  would  other- 
W'ife,  in  the  common  Hufbandry. 

In  many  of  the  old  Gardens  near  London,  occupied  by 
Kitchen  Gardeners,  when  the  upper  Surface  of  the 
Ground  is  exhaurted  by  the  continual  Crops  which  they 
get  from  it,  it  is  a  common  Method  to  trench  the 
Ground  two  or  three  Spades  Depth,  and  turn  the  bot¬ 
tom  Soil  upward,  by  this  the  Land  is  frefh,  and  pro¬ 
duces  very  good  Crops  for  forne  Years  after.  In  Imi¬ 
tation  of  this,  many  of  the  farming  Gardeners,  who 
make  Ufe  of  the  Plough,  have  two  or  three  men  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Plough  in  the  Furrow's,  u'ho  turn  up  a  Spit 
in  the  Bottom  of  each  Furrow;  and  where  the  Soil  is 
good,  they  throw  it  on  the  Surface,  but  if  otherwife, 
they  level  it  in  the  Bottom,  and  this  loofening  of  the 
Ground  renders  it  capable  of  admitting  the  Roots  of 
the  Plants. 

The  Ploughing  already  mentioned  is  intended  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  Land  for  the  Reception  of  the  Seeds  which  are 
propofed  to  be  fown,  and  as  before  obferved,  the  often- 
er  and  better  this  is  performed,  the  more  the  Land  will 
produce.  But,  befide  this,  there  will  be  a  NecefTity  for 
rtirring  the  Ground  to  dertroy  the  Weeds,  after  the 
Crop  is  growing,  for  if  the  Weeds  are  fuffered  to  grow 
with  the  Crop,  they  will  draw  away  moft  of  the  Nou- 
rifhment,  and  greatly  leffen  their  Produce.  There¬ 
fore  in  Gardens  this  Work  is  generally  performed  by 
Hand,  with  an  Inftrument  called  a  Hoe,  unlefs  when 
the  Ground  is  very  rtiff,  and  fubjeT  to  bind  ;  in  which 
Cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  make  ufe  of  Forks  to  break 
and  loofen  the  Earth  between  the  Crops,  and  the  of- 
tener  this  is  repeated,  the  better  will  the  Crops  fucceed, 
and  this  Hufbandry  1  have  leen  attended  with  great 
Vol.  II. 
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Advantage.  But  in  the  large  open  Fields  of  Beans, 
Peas,  and  other  large- growing  Plants,  which  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  Rows,  the  Ground  between  may  be  frequently 
rtirred^  with  a  fmall  Swing-plough,  which  will  dertroy 
the  Weeds,  pulverize  the  Ground,  and  give  Nourifh- 
ment  to  the  Crop;  for  as  all  Land  is  apt  to  bind,  or 
the  Parts  coalefce  by  lying  unrtirred,  the  more  and  of- 
tener  it  is  rtirred,  the  better  will  it  be  kept  loofe,  and 
thereby  rendered  proper  for  the  Growth  of  Plants.  This 
Sort  of  ploughing  is  termed  Horfe-hoeing,  and  there  be¬ 
ing  a  particular  Treatife  upon  this  Sort  of  Hufbandry 
written  by  Mr.  "Jethro  Tull  of  Shelbourn  in  Berkjhire,  in 
which  the  Inrtruments  are  figured  and  deferibed,  I  fhall 
refer  thofe,  who  are  defirous  to  pradtife  this  Hufbandry, 
to  the  Book  itfelf, and  fhall  only  take  Notice,  that  although 
the  Inrtrument  ufed  in  this  Operation  is  a  Plough,  yet 
it  is  termed  Hoeing,  as  it  is  intended  to  dertroy  the 
Weeds,  and  to  rtir  the  Ground  but  a  fmall  Depth  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  ploughing  to  prepare  the  Land 
for  the  Crop. 

PLUMBAGO.  Toum.  Inf.  R.  H,  140.  Tab.  58. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  196.  Lead  wort. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  tubulous ,  Jive-cornered,  permanent 
Empolement  of  one  Leaf,  vohicb  is  indented  at  the  Top 
in  5  Parts ;  it  hath  one  Petal  which  is  Funnel-Jhaped ; 
it  hath  a  cylindrical  Tube  which  is  narow  at  the  Top. 
The  Brim  is  cut  into  5  Parts  which  are  oval°and  fpread- 
ing;  it  has  5  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  fituated  in  the  Tube 
fitting  upon  the  Valves  of  the  NeClariurn,  which  includes 
the  Germen.  The  fmall  oval  Germen  fifains  a  Jingle 
Style,  the  Length  of  the  Tube ,  crowned  by  a  fender  five- 
pointed  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  fugle  oval  Seed  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Plumbago  foliis  amplexicaulibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  53. 
Lead  wort  with  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks.  Plum¬ 
bago  quorundum.  Cluf.  Plif.  123.  Leadwort  or  Tooth- 
wort. 

2.  Plumbago  foils  petiolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  53.  Lead- 
wort  with  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Plum¬ 
bago  Americana ,  beta  folio  ampliori.  Plum.  Cal.  Ameri¬ 
can  Leadwort  with  a  larger  Beet  Leaf. 

Thefe  are  all  the  Sorts  which  I  have  obferved  in  the 
Englifj  Gardens.  The  firrt  grows  naturally  in  the  South 
of  France,  in  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  this  hath  a  perennial 
Root,  which  rtrikes  deep  Into  the  Ground,  from  which 
2rife  many  {lender  Stalks  about  3  Feet  high,  which  are 
channelled,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
about  3  Inches  long,  and  2  broad,  whofe  Bale  embra¬ 
ces  the  Stalks ;  they  are  fmooth,  entire,  and  of  a  gray- 
ifh  Colour.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  fends  out  ma¬ 
ny  fide  Branches  which  are  {lender,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  fmall  Leaves.  Thefe  and  alfo  the  principal  Stalks 
are  terminated  by  Tufts  of  blue  Flowers,  which  are 
fmall,  Funnel-fhaped,  and  have  pretty  long  Tubes; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong,  rough,  hairy  Seeds. 
This  Plant  feldom  flowers  till  Oflober  in  England,  fo  ne¬ 
ver  produces  rfpe  Seeds  here.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this 
with  white  Flowers  and  pale  Stalks,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have  rifen  from  the  Seeds  of  the  former. 

The  Stalks  decay  in  Winter,  and  new  ones  come  up 
the  following  Spring ;  they  are  propagated  by  parting 
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their  Roots,  which  Tend  out  Heads  in  Plenty.  Thefe 
may  be  divided  at  any  Time,  when  the  Weather  i3 
mild,  from  the  Time  the  Stalks  decay,  till  the  Roots 
begin  to  {hoot  in  Spring ;  it  {hould  have  a  light  Soil  and 
warm  Situation,  otherwife  it  will  not  flower  here.  The 
Roots  fhould  be  allowed  Room  to  fpread,  and  the  Stalks 
require  Support;  if  the  Plants  are  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  the  Ground  between  them  dug  every  Win¬ 
ter,  it  is  all  the  Culture  they  require. 

It  is  called  Dentillaria  or  Toothwort  by  many  Au¬ 
thors,  who  recommend  its  Virtues  in  curing  the  Tooth- 
ach,  being  of  a  hot  cauftick  Nature  like  Pellitory  of  Spain. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  this 
is  a  perennial  Plant,  with  a  flrong  fibrous  Root,  from 
which  arife  many  {lender  Stalks,  which  grow  near 
4  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fmooth,  oval,  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  about  3  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half 
broad  near  their  Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  thefe 
are  placed  alternate,  Handing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  divides  into  fmall  Branch¬ 
es,  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  Leaves,  and  terminate 
in  Spikes  of  white  Flowers,  which  have  long  {lender 
Tubes,  cut  into  5  Segments  at  the  Brim,  which  Ipread 
open ;  thefe  are  fucceedcd  by  oblong  Seeds  covered 
with  the  prickly  Empalement.  The  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalks,  and  the  Empalements  of  the  Flowers  are 
very  glutii^ous,  {ticking  to  the  Fingers  if  touched,  and 
the  fmall  Flies  which  fettle  upon  them  are  faftened,  fo 
cannot  get  off  again.  'I'll is  Plant  is  too  tender  to  thrive 
in  the  open  Air  in  England,  fo  requires  a  moderate 
Stove,  where  they  will  continue  flowering  great 
Part  of  the  Year,  and  thofe  Flowers,  which  appear 
early  in  Summer,  will  be  fucceeded  by  ripe  Seeds  in 
Autumn. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  Town 
on  a  good  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  where  the  Plants  will 
come  up  in  about  five  or  fix  Weeks.  When  thefe  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  {hould  be  each  planted  into  a  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  light  loamy.  Earth,,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot  Bed  of  Tan,  obferving  to  fereen  them  from  the 
Sun,  till  they  have  taken  new.  Root  ;  afterward  they 
mull:  be  treated  like  other  Plants  from  the  fame  Country. 
In  Summer  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air 
admitted  to  them  in  warm  Weather,,  and  require  Wa¬ 
ter  every  other  Day  in  Moderation.  In  Winter  they 
lhould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  Temperature  of  Warmth, 
and  muft  be  more  fparingly  watered..  With  this  Ma¬ 
nagement  the  Roots  will  abide  feveral  Years,  and  pro¬ 
duce  Plenty  of  Flowers  and  Seeds. 

PLUM-TREE.  See  Prunus. 

PLUMERIA.  Town.  Injl.  R.  H.  659.  Lin.  Gen. 
111.  263.  Red  Jafmme  ;  in  French,  Frangipanier. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  ohtufe  Empalement  divided  into 
five  Paris’,  it  hath  one  Funnel- (haped  Petal,  with  a  long 
Tube ,  enlarging  upward,  and  cut  into  Jive  oblong  oval 
Segments  at  the  Top,,  which  fpread  open',  it  hath  five 
Awl-Jhaped  Stamina*  fiiuated  in  the  Center  of  the  Tube,  ter¬ 
minated,  by  Summits  which  clofe  together,  and  an  oblong 
bfd  Germen,  with  fcarce  any  Style,  croivned  by  a  double 
acute.  Stigma.  The  Germen  ajterward  becomes  a  long , 
ftuejhng ,  acute-pointed  Capfule  with,  one  Cell  filed  ivith 
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winged  Seeds  placed  over  each  other  like  Scales  of  Fijh, 
fafened  at  their  Bafe  to  the  Sides  of  the  Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Plumeria  foliis  ovato-oblongis.  Hort.  Cliff.  76. 
Plumeria  with  oblong  oval  Leaves.  This  is  the  Plume¬ 
ria  fore  rofeo  odoratifimo.  Inf.  R.  H.  659.  Plumeria 
with  a  Rofe-coloured  fweet-lcented  Flower,  commonly 
called  in  the  IV ef -Indies  red  Jafmine. 

2.  Plumeria  foliis  ovato-oblongis ,  ramis  patulis,  fo- 
ribus  corymbofis.  Plumeria  with  oblong  oval  Leaves, 
fpreading  Branches,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corym- 
bus.  This  is  the  Plumeria  fore  majore  odorato  &  incar - 
nato.  Plumeria  with  a  larger  fweet- Rented  and  incarnate 
Flower,  called  in  the  IVefl-Indies  the  Japan  Tree. 

3.  Plumeria  foliis  lanceolatis  revolutis,  pedunculis 
fuperne  tuberofs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  210.  Plumeria  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  turn  backward,  and  the 
Foot  Stalks  having  Swellings  on  the  upper  Side.  This 
is  the  Plumeria  fore  niveo,  foliis  longis  angufis  it?  acumi - 
natis.  Inf.  R.  H.  Plumeria  with  a  fnowy  Flower,  and 
long  narrow-pointed  Leaves. 

4.  Plumeria  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis  obtufts.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  210.  Plumeria  with  Spear-fhaped  obtufe 
Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks..  This  is  the  Plumeria  fore 
niveo,  foliis  brevioribus  &  obtufts.  Inf.  R.  H.  Plumeria 
with  a  fnowy  Flower,  and  fhorter  blunt  Leaves. 

5.  Plumeria  foliis  limari-lanccolatis  longijfmis.  Plu¬ 
meria  with  very  long,  narrow,,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 

The  Title  was  given  to  this  Genus  by  Dr.  Tournefort,, 
in  Honour  of  Father  Plumier,  who  was  Botanift  to  the 
late  King  of  France ,  and  a  long  Time  in  Ameica  fearch- 
ing  after  new  Plants ;  he  pubhfhed  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Plants  he  difeovered,  with  feveral  new  Genera  which  he- 
conflituted,.  in  two  Volumes  in  Folio ,  with  Figures  and 
Defcriptions  of  many  of  the  Plants. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanijh  Wef- 
Indies ,  from  whence  it  was  tranfplanted  into  moft  of 
the  Iflands  in  the  Wef -Indies,  where  it  is  cultivated  in: 
Gardens  for  Ornament.  It  rifes  18  or  20  Feet  High  ; 
the  Stalk  is-  covered  with  a  daik  green  Bark,  having 
Marks  where  the  Leaves  are  fallen  off.  The  Stalks, 
are  fucculent,  and  abound  with  a  milky  Juice,  but  with¬ 
in  they  are  fomewhat  ligneous..  Toward  the  Top 
they  put  out  a  few  thick  fucculent  Branches,  garnifhed. 
at  their  Ends  with  oval  oblong  Leaves  of  a  light  green 
Colour,  having  a  large  Mid-rib  and  many  tranfverfe 
Veins  ;  thefe  are  full  of  a  milky  Juice.  At  the  Ends 
of  the  Branches  come  out  the  Flowers  in  large  Ciuf- 
ters ;  they  are  fhaped  like  ihofe  of  the  Oleander 
or  Rofe  Bay,  having  one  Petal  which  is  tubulous, 
and  cut  into  5  oval  obtufe  Segments  which  fpread  open 
they  are  a  pale  red  and  have  an  agreeable  Odour. 
When  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  Germen  becomes, 
a  long  fwelling  Pod  filled  with  flat  winged  Seeds  lying 
over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifth  It  ufually  flow¬ 
ers  here  in  July  and  Auguf but  is  never,  fucceeded  by 
Pods  in  England. 

The  2d  Sort  I  received  from  St.  Chrifopherj  by 
the  Name  of  Japan  Tree  ;  this  Sort  is  yet  very,  rare 
in:  the  Englijh  Settlements,  having  been  but  lately 
introduced  from  the  Spanijh  Wef -Indies.  It  is  in. 
Leaf  and  Stem  very  like  the  lft,  but  the  Stalks  do  not 
rife,  fo  high  ;  they  divide  into  ftiong  fpreading  Branch- 
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es,  filled  with  a  milky  Juice ;  the  Leaves  are  of  a 
thicker  Confidence  than  thofe  of  the  firtt,  and  their 
Veins  larger  ;  the  Flowers  of  this  are  of  a  paler  Colour, 
and  are  produced  in  much  larger  Clutters.  It  is  very 
common  to  have  upward  of  20  of  thefe  Flowers  open  in 
one  Bunch,  and  a  Number  to  fucceed  thefe  as  they  de¬ 
cay,  fo  that  the  Clutters  have  continued  in  Beauty  up¬ 
ward  of  2  Months,  during  which  Time  they  make  a 
mott  beautiful  Appearance  in  the  Stove,  and  have  a  very 
agreeable  Flavour. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  plentifully  at  Campeachy,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun  fent  the  Seeds.  He  alfo 
obferved  fome  Plants  of  this  Kind  at  Jamaica.  This  is 
not  near  fo  beautiful  as  the  two  former  Sorts,  the 
Flowers  being  fmaller,  and  produced  in  lefs  Bunches, 
and  are  of  fhort  Duration.  But  for  the  Beauty  of  t heir 
Stems  and  Leaves,  and  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  they 
deferve  Room  in  every  curious  Colle&ion  of  Plants. 

The  4th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Houfloun ,  grow¬ 
ing  in  great  Plenty  near  Carthagcna  in  the  Spanijh  TVeJi- 
Inaies,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  England.  This 
Sort  produces  fmall  white  Flowers,  refembiing  thofe  of 
the  third,  fo  is  lefs  valuable  than  the  two  firtt. 

The  Seeds  of  the  5th  Sort  were  fent  me  by  Mr.  Ri¬ 
chard,  Gardener  to  the  King  of  France  at  Ver failles,  but 
I  had  no  Account  of  the  Country  from  whence  it  was 
fent.  This  hath  a  Stalk  very  like  the  firtt  Sort,  but  the 
Leaves  are  9  or  10  Inches  long,  and  not  more  than  2 
Inches  broad;  they  are  thick,  fucculent,  and  full  of  a 
milky  Juice,  a  little  roundifh  at  their  Bafe,  but  end  in 
acute  Points.  The  Flowers  of  this  are  faid  to  be  yellow, 
but  as  the  Plants  have  not  yet  flowered  here,  I  can  give 
no  farther  Account  of  them. 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
mutt  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they  natu¬ 
rally  grow;  thefe  ttiould  be  Town  in  Pots  filled  with 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
£ark ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  about  two 
Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate 
fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  hot  Bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun  in  the  middle  of  the  Day,  until  they 
have  taken  Root;  but  they  mutt  not  have  much  Wa¬ 
ter,  for  as  all  the  Sorts  are  very  fucculent,  being  full 
of  a  milky  Juice,  fomewhat  like  the  Euphorbiums, 
Moifture  will  caufe  them  to  rot.  In  hot  Weather  the 
Plants  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air,  by  raifing 
the  Glafles  of  the  hot  Bed  every  Day,  in  Proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  to  prevent  their  drawing 
up  weak.  Toward  Michaelmas ,  when  the  Nights  begin 
to  be  cold,  the  Plants  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove, 
and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed,  where  they  mutt  re¬ 
main  during  the  Winter.  As  thefe  Plants  all  catt  their 
Leaves  in  the  Middle  of  Winter,  and  continue  defli- 
tute  of  them  till  about  the  Beginning  of  May ,  fo,  du¬ 
ring  that  Time,  they  fhould  be  watered  <very  fparjngly, 
becaufe  they  are  in  more  Danger  of  rotting,  while  they 
are  in  a  lefs  a&ive  State,  by  too  much  Moifture,  than 
when  they  are  furnifhed  with  Leaves,  through  which 
the  Moifture  is  more  freely  perfpired. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open 
Air  of  this  Country,  therefore  fhould  be  conftantly  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Stove,  where,  in  warm  Weather,  they 
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mutt  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air,  but  in  cold  Wea¬ 
ther  they  mutt  be  kept  very  warm.  While  they  are 
young,  it  will  be  proper  to  continue  them  in  the  Bark 
Bed,  but  when  they  have  obtained  Strength,  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  dry  Stove,  where  they  will  thrive  well, 
provided  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of  Heat, 
and  have  not  too  much  Water. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
taken  from  the  old  Plants  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks  be¬ 
fore  they  are  planted,  during  which  Time  they  fhould 
be  laid  on  the  Flues  in  the  Stove,  that  the  Part  which 
joined  to  the  old  Plant  rnay  be  healed  over  before  they 
are  planted,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  Thefe  Cuttings 
fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Day  from  the  Sun,  and  refrefh  them  once  in  a  Week 
or  ten  Days  with  Water,  given  fparingly  each  Time. 
If  the  Cuttings  fucceed,  they  will  take  Root  in  about 
two  Months,  when  they  fhould  have  a  larger  Share 
of  Air  to  harden  them  by  Degrees  to  bear  the  Sun 
and  Air,  and  afterward  may  be  treated  as  the  old 
Plants. 

The  milky  Juice  of  thefe  Plants  is  very  cauftick, 
and  reckoned  poifonous.  In  cutting  off  any  of  the 
Branches  of  the  Plants,  if  the  Knife  be  not  immediately 
cleaned,  the  Juice  will  corrode  it,  and  turn  the  Blade 
aimoft  black  in  a  very  little  Time,  fo  as  not  to  be 
cleaned  off  again,  and  if  dropped  on  Linen  will  caufe  it 
to  u'afh  in  Holes,  equal  to  Aquajortis. 

PODOPHYLLUM.  Lin.  Gen .  Plant.  571.  Anapo- 
dophyllum.  Tourn.  In  ft.  R.  If.  239.  Tab.  122.  Ducks- 
foot,  or  May  Apple. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  Bud  of  the  Flower  is  inclofed  in  a  large,  three¬ 
leaved ,  coloured  Empalcment  in  Form  of  a  Sheath.  The 
Flower  has  9  rcundijh  concave  Petals  plaited  on  their  Bor¬ 
ders,  and  fmaller  than  the  Empalement ;  it  has  a  routidijb 
Germen  without  a  Style,  crowned  by  a  plaited  obttife  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germena  turns  to  an  oval  Capfule  of  one  Cell , 
crowned  by  the  Stigma,  filled  with  roundijh  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  in  the  En - 
gltfh  Gardens,  viz. 

Podop HYLi.u  M  foliis  pcltatis  lobatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
505.  Ducks-foot  with  Target-fhaped  Leaves  having 
Lobes.  This  is  the  Anapodopbyllum  Canadcnfe  Moriui, 
Tourn.  hfl.  219.  Canada  Ducks  foot  of  Morinus. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  North 
America.  The  Root  is  compottd  of  many  thick  Tu¬ 
bers  fattened  together  by  flefhy  Fibres,  which  fpread, 
and  propagate  greatly  under  Ground,  fending  out  ma¬ 
ny  fmaller  Fibres  which  ftrike  downward.  In  the 
Spring  arife  feveral  Foot  Stalks  about  fix  Inches  high, 
which  divide  into  two  fmaller,  each  fuftaining  one 
Leaf  compofed  of  5,  6,  or  7  Lobes,  the  five  middle  be¬ 
ing  deeply  indented  at  the  Top;  thefe  Join  together 
at  their  Bafe,  where  the  Foot  Stalk  meets,  which  is 
fattened  to  the  under  Side  of  the  Leaf  like  the  Handle 
of  a  Target ;  thefe  Leaves  are  fmftoth,  and  of  a  light 
green.  At  the  Divifion  of  the  Foot  Stalk  comes  out  the 
Flower  with  a  large  Empalement  covering  -it  like  a 
Sheath  ;  the  Flower  hath  9  large  concave  white  Petals, 
which  are  roundifh  at  the  Top,  and  plaited  on  their 
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Bordets.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  large,  roundifh, 
oval  Germen  crowned  by  a  plaited  obtufe  Stigma,  and 
funounded  by  a  great  Number  of  fhort  Stamina  termi¬ 
nated  by  oblong,  erect,  yellow  Summits.  The  Flowers 
appear  in  May,  and  when  they  fall  oft,  the  Germen 
iwells  to  a  Fruit  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  the  common 
Hip  or  Fruit  of  the  wild  Rofe.  This  is  at  firft  green, 
but  when  ripe  changes  to  a  yellow  Colour,  inclofing 
feveral  roundifh  Seeds  fattened  to  ti  e  Placenta. 

This  Plant  propagates  fo  fatt  by  its  creeping  Roots, 
that  few  are  at  the  Trouble  of  fowing  the  Seeds.  E- 
very  Part  of  the  Root  will  grow,  fo  they  may  be  an¬ 
nually  parted,  either  in  Autumn  when  their  Leaves  de¬ 
cay,  or  in  Spring  jutt  before  the  Roots  begin  to  fhoot  ; 
they  require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds..  It  loves  a  light  loamy  Soil  and  a  fhady 
Situation,  and  is  fo  hardy  as  Lldom  to  be  injured  by  I*  roll. 

POINCIANA.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  619.  Tab.  391. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  462.  Barbadoes  Flower  fence,  or  Spa- 
jvJJj  Caranations  ;  in  French ,  Poincillade. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  comp  fed  of  five  cblong 
concave  Leaves  which  fall  of.  The  Flower  has  five  une¬ 
qual  Petals  ;  four  of  them  are  nearly  equal  and  rcundijh , 
bat  the  fifth  is  larger ,  deformed ,  and  indented.  It  hath 
ten  long  brifily ,  rifing  Stamina  terminated  by  oblong  Sum¬ 
mits,  and  awAivl-fijapeJ  declining  Germen  which  fits  upon 
the  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  and  is  crowned  by  an 
acute  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong 
comprefij'ed  Pod  with  feveral  tranfverfe  Partitions  ;  in  each 
of  thefe  is  lodged  a  fingle  flattifih  Seed. 

"VVe  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  in  the  Eng- 
lijh  Gardens,  viz. 

Poinciana  cculeis  geminis.  Hort.  TJpfal.  101.  Flower- 
fence  with  double  Spines.  This  is  the  Poinciana  fore 
pulcherrimo.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  IP.  619.  Poinciana  with  a 
mott  beautiful  Flower. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this  which  were  difeoverd 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun  in  the  Spanijh  Wef -Indies.  One 
of  thefe  hath  a  red,  and  the  other  a  yellow  Flower, 
but  as  there  appears  to  be  no  other  Difference  in  the 
Plants  from  the  common  Sort,  they  mutt  be  fuppoied 
only  accidental  Variations,  which  have  rifen  from  Seeds. 

Th  is  Plant  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  ;  it  is  plant¬ 
ed  in  Hedges  to  divide  the  Lands  in  Barbadoes,  from 
whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Flower-fence  ;  it  is  alfo  cal¬ 
led  Spanifj  Carnations  by  fome  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Brilijb  Illands  in  the  Wef- Indies.  It  rifes  with  a  ftrait 
Stalk  10  or  12  Feet  high,  which  is  covered  with  a  linooth 
gray  Bark,  and  is  fometimes  as  thick  as  the  Small  of  a 
Man’s  Leg,  dividing  into  feveral  fpreading  Branches  at 
the  Top,  which  are  armed  at  each  Joint  with  two  fhort, 
ttrong,  crooked  Spines,  and  are  garnifhed  with  decom¬ 
pound  winged  Leaves,  ejeh  Leaf  being  compofet)  of 
6  or  8  Pair  of  1'imple  winged  Leaves,  the  lower  Pair 
being  compofed  of  4  or  5  Pair  of  Lobes,  the  others 
gradually  incrcafing  in  their  Number  toward  the  Top, 
where  they  decrease  again,  and  are  fmaller.  The  Lobes 
are  3  Quarters  of  an  Inch  long,  and^almoft  Half  an  Inch 
broad  at  their  Points*,  leffening  gradually  to  their  Bafe  ; 
they  are  of  a  light  green  Colour,  and,  when  bruifed, 
emit  a  ttrong  Odour. 

The  Erancl.es  are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  Flow 
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ers,  which  are  fometimes  formed  into  a  Kind  of  Pyra¬ 
mid,  and  at  others  they  are  difpofed  more  in  Form  of 
an  Umbel.  The  Foot  Stalk  of  each  Flower  is  near  3 
Inches  long  ;  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  5  Petals,  which 
are  roundifh  at  the  Top,  but  are  contracted  to  narrow 
Tails  at  their  Bafe  ;  they  fpread  open,  and  are  beauti¬ 
fully  variegated  with  a  deep  red  or  Orange  Colour,  yel¬ 
low,  and  fome  Spots  of  green  ;  they  have  a  very  agree¬ 
able  Odour.  In  the  Center  of  the  Flower  is  fituated  a 
flender  Style  above  3  Inches  long,  upon  which  the  Ger¬ 
men  fits,  and  is  accompanied  by  ten  Stamina,  nearly  of 
the  fame  Length  with  the  Style,  terminated  by  oblong 
Summits.  After  the  Flower  is  patt,  the  Germen  be¬ 
comes  a  broad  flat  Pod,  about  three  Inches  long,  divid¬ 
ed  into  three  or  four  Cells  by  tranfverfe  Partitions,  each 
including  one  fiattilh  irregular  Seed.  The  Leaves  of 
this  Plant  are  ufed  inftead  of  Sena  in  the  IVeJl-lndies  to 
purge,  and  in  Jamaica  the  Plant  is  titled  Sena. 

Ligon  fays  the  Seeds  of  this  were  firtt  carried  to  Bar¬ 
badoes  from  Cape  Ferd  Illands,  and  the  Beauty  of  the 
Flowers  was  fuch,  that  the  Inhabitants  foon  fpread  it 
over  that  Ifland,  and  afterward  it  was  tranfported  into 
mott  of  the  neighbouring  Iflands.  This  may  have  been 
fo,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  the  Plant  grows  naturally 
in  Jamaica ,  where  Dr.  Houfoun  found  it  in  the  Woods 
at  a  great  Dittance  from  any  Settlements.  Fie  alfo 
found  it  growing  naturally  at  La  V era  Cruz,  and  at 
Campeachy,  where  he  alfo  found  the  two  Varieties  with 
red  and  yellow  Flowers.  The  only  Difference  between 
thefe  and  the  full:  Sort  being  in  the  Colour  of  their 
Flowers,  and  their  Blanches  having  fewer  Spines. 

The  Seeds  are  annually  brought  over  in  Plenty  from 
the  Wefi-Indies,  which,  if  fown  upon  a  hot  Btd,  will' 
rife  ealily.  When  the  Plants  are  up,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  each  into  a  fmalF  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
from  the  Sun,  till  they  have  taken  Root  ;  after  which 
you  mutt  give  them  Air  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of 
the  Seafon,  and  they  mutt  be  frequently  refrelhed  with. 
Water.  When  the  Plants  have  filled  tbe  Pets  with 
their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out,  and  placed  in 
larger  ones,  that  they  may  have  Room  to  grow.  If 
Care  be  taken  to  water  arid  fliift  them  as  often  as  is  ne- 
ceffary,  they  will  grow  3  Feet  high  the  firft  Seafon.  At 
Michaelmas  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  in  the  Stove,  which  fhould  be  kept, 
to  the  Ananas  Heat  marked  on  the  Botanical  Thermo¬ 
meters,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  but  never 
give  them  large  Quantities,  which  is  very  injurious  to 
them  at  that  Seafon.  The  Earth,  which  they  fhould  be 
planted  in,  mutt  be  frefh,  light,  and  fandy  (but  not 
over-rich),  in  which  they  will  ftand  the  Winter  better 
than  if  planted  in  a  ftronger  Soil. 

Thefe  Plants  mult  conftantly  remain  in  the  Bark 
Stove,  where  in  warm  Weather  they  fhould  have  a 
large  Share  of  Air,  but  mutt  not  be  expofed  to  Cold  ; 
they  are  very  impatient  of  Moifture  in  Winter,  and, 
if  Damp  feizes  their  Top,  it  very  often  kills  the  Plants, 
or  at  leaft  occafions  the  Lofs  of  their  Pleads.  With 
proper  Management  they  will  grow  much  taller  here 
than  they  ufually  do  in  Barbadoes ,  but  their  Stems  will' 
not  be  larger  than  a  Man’s  Finger,  which  is  occafioned 
by  their  being  drawn  up  by  the  Glaffes  of  the  Stove.  F 
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have  had  Tome  of  them  near  1 8  Feet  high  in  the  Chel- 
fea  Garden,  which  have  produced  their  beautiful  Flow¬ 
ers  fome  Years.  Thefe  have  always  appeared  in  De¬ 
cember,  but  in  the  Wef -Indies  I  am  informed  they  flow¬ 
er  twice  a  Year,  at  which  Times  they  make  a  moll 
beautiful  Appearance. 

POKE  VIRGINIAN.  See  Phytolacca. 

POLEMONIUM.  'To  urn.  In  ft.  146.  Lin.  Gen.  200. 
Greek  Valerian,  or  Jacob's  Ladder. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

1 The  Flovjsr  has  a  permanent  Emplalcment  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  cut  into  5  Segments ;  it  has  one  Petal,  and  is 
of  the  IVheel  Shape.  The  Tube  is  very  Jhort ;  the  upper 
Part ,  which  is  divided ,  fpreads  open ■  It  hath  5  fender 
Stamina  inferted  in  the  Valves  of  the  Tube ;  thefe  are 
inclined,  and  are  porter  than  the  Petal,  and  terminated 
by  roundijb  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  fstu- 
ated  an  acute  oval  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style , 
which  is  equal  with  the  Petal  crowned  by  a  revolving  triful 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  three-cornered 
oval  Capfule,  having  3  Cells  filed  with  irregular  acute- 
pointed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Polemonium  calycibus  corolLe  tubs  longioribus . 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  162.  Greek  Valerian  with  an  Empale- 
ment  longer  than  the  Tube  of  the  Flower.  This  is  the 
Polemonium  vulgar e  cesruleusn  Tourn.  Inf .  R.  II.  146. 
Common  blue  Greek  Valerian. 

2.  Polemonium  foliis  pinnatis,  radicibus  reptatrici- 
bus.  Flor.  Virg.  22.  Greek  Valerian  with  winged  Leaves, 
and  a  creeping  Root. 

The  firit  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ■,  it  has  been  difeovered  growing  wild  in  Carleton 
Beek,  and  about  Malham  Cove  near  Craven,  in  Tork- 
fsire.  Of  this  are  two  or  three  Varieties,  one  with  a 
white,  and  the  other  a  variegated  Flower,  and  another 
with  variegated  Leaves. 

This  Plant  has  winged  Leaves,  which  are  compofed- 
of  feveral  Pair  of  Lobes  placed  alternately.  The  lower 
Leaves  have  1 1  or  12  Pair,  and  are  terminated  by  an 
odd  one  ;  thefe  are  broaddl  at  their  Bafe,  ending  in 
Points,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Mid-rib.  The  Stalks  rife 
near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  they  are  hollow  and  chan¬ 
nelled,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  of  the 
fame  Form  with  the  lower,  but  decreafe  upward  in 
their  Size  ;  they  are  terminated  by  Bunches  of  Flowers, 
which  ft  very  clofe  ;  they  have  one  Petal,  which  has  a 
flior.t  Tube,  and  cut  into  5  roundilh  Segments  at  the 
Top;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  blue  Colour,  and  1  ave 
each  5  Stamina,  terminated  by  yellow  Summits.  Thefe 
Flowers  appear  the  latter  End  of  May,  and  are  ficceed- 
ed  by  oval  acute-pointed  Caplules,  with  3  Cells  filled 
with  irregular  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Augtijl. 

Thefe  Plants  are  eafly  propagated  by  fowing  their 
Seeds  in  Spring  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  and  when 
they  ar.e  come  up  pretty  flrong,  they  fbould  be  pricked 
out  into  another  Bed  ot  the  fame  light  Earth  about  4 
or  5  Inches  afunder,  observing  to  fhade  and  water  them, 
until  they  have  taken  Root;  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds  until  Michaelmas,  at  which  Time  they  muft  be 
tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden, 
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where,  being  intermixed  with  different  Suits  of  Flowers, 
they  will  make  a  beautiful  Appearance. 

This  Plant  is  not  naturally  of  long  Duration,  but  by 
taking  them  up  in  Autumn,  and  parting  them,  they 
may  be  continued  feveral  Years,  but  as  the  feedling 
Plants  always  flower  much  flronger  than  the  Offsets, 
few  Perfons  ever  propagate  them  by  Slips. 

The  Sort  with  white  Flowers  will  frequently  arife 
from  the  Seeds  of  the  blue,  as  will  alfo  that  with  vari¬ 
egated  Flowers,  but  thefe  may  be  continued  by  parting 
their  Roots. 

The  variegated  Kind  is  preferred  by  parting  their 
Roots,  becaufe  the  Plants  raifed  from  Seeds  would  be 
fubjefl  to  degenerate,  and  become  plain.  The  beff 
Time  to  part  them  is  about  Michaelmas,  that  they  may 
take  good  Root  before  the  cold  Weather  prevents  them. 
Thefe  fhould  have  afrefh  light  Soil,  but  if  it  be  too  rich, 
their  Roots  will  rot  in  Winter,  or  the  Stripes  will  go 
off  in  the  Summer. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  other 
Parts  of  North- America.  This  hath  creeping  Roots,  by 
which  it  multiplies  very  fall.  The  Leaves  have  feldom 
more  than  3  or  4  Pair  of  Lobes,  which  {land  at  a  much 
greater  Ditlance  from  each  other  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort ;  they  are  of  a  darker  green.  The  Lobes  are 
narrow,  and  are  placed  alternately  ;  the  Stalks  rife  9  or 
10  Inches  high,  fending  out  Branches  their  whole  Length. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Bunches,  /landing  u- 
pon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  fmaller  than  tho/e 
of  the  common  Sort,  and  are  of  a  lighter  blue  Co^ 
lour. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort,  or  by  parting  their  Roots  in  Autumn,  and  is 
equally  hardy  with  the  common  Sort. 

POLIANTHES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  384.  Ilyacinthus.  . 
Tcurn.  Inf.  R.  II.  344.  Tab.  180.  The  Tuberofe. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalemeni  ;  it  has  one  Petal  which 
is  Funnel -jh aped.  The  Tube  is  oblong  and  incurved’,  the 
Brim  is  cut  into  fix  oval  Segments  which  fpread  open.  It 
hath  fix  thick  Stamina  fstuated  in  the  Chaps  of  the  Petal, 
terminated  by  linear  Summits,  which  are  longer  than  the 
Stamina.  In  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  fstuated  a  rounds [h 
Germen, fupporting  a  fender  Style  crowned  by  a  thick  trifid 
Honey-hearing  Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  an  cbtufe , 
rounds  jh,  three-cornered  Capfule  having  three  Cells,  which 
are  filled  with  plain  halfround  Seeds  dfpofed  in  a  double 
Range. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

P  OLIANTH  es  foribus  alternis.  Hort.  Cl  if.  127.  Poli- 
anihes  with  Flowers  placed  alternately.  This  is  the 
Ilyacinthus  Indicus  tuber  of  us,  fore  Narcijf.  C.  B.  P.  42. 
Tuberous  Indian  Hyacinth,  with  a  Flower  like  Nar- 
cifius,  commonly  called  Tuberofe. 

The  Varieties  of  this  are  the  Tuberofe  with  a  double 
Flower,  the  ftriped-leaved  Tuberofe,  and  the  Tuberofe 
with  a  fmaller  Flower  ;  the  lafl:  is  mentioned  by  feveral 
Authors  as  a  diflinfil  Species,  but  is  certainly  a  Variety. 
Cafpar  Bauhin  titles  it  Ilyacinthus  Indicus  tuber  of  us,  fore 
Hyacinthi  orientalis.  pin.  47.  /.  e.  Indian  tuberous  Hya¬ 
cinth  with  a  Flower  like  the  Eafiern  Hyacinth.  ri  h  s 
Sort  is  frequent  in  the  South  of  France,  from  whence 
the  Roots  have  been  often  brought  to  England  early  in 
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.the  Spring,  before  thole  Roots  have  arrived  from  Italy , 
which  are  annually  imported  ;  the  Staiks  of  this  are 
weaker,  and  do  not  rile  fo  high,  and  the  Flowers  a-re 
(mallet  than  thofe  of  the  common  Tuberofe,  but  in 
other  Refpecls  is  the  fame. 

The  Ttiberofe  grows  naturally  in  India ,  from  whence 
it  was  hid  brought  to  Eurcpe ,  where  it  now  thrives  in 
the  warmer  Parts,  as  well  as  in  its  native  Soil,  The 
Genoefe  are  the  People  who  cultivate  this  Plant,  to  fur- 
nilh  all  the  other  Countries  where  the  Roots  cannot  be 
propagated  without  great  Trouble  and  Care,  and  from 
thence  the  Roots  are  annually  Cent  to  England,  Holland , 
and  Germany.  In  mod  Parts  of  Italy ,  Sicily,  and  Spain, 
the  Roots  thrive  and  propagate  without  Care,  where 
they  are  once  planted. 

This  Plant  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  EngHJJo 
Cardens  for  the  exceeding  Beauty  and  Fragrancy  of  its 
Flowers  ;  the  Roots  of  this  are  annually  brought  from 
Genoa,  by  the  Perfcns  who  import  Orange  Trees;  for 
as  thefe  Roots  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  full  Ground 
in  England ,  fo  there  are  few  Perfons  who  care  to  take 
the  Trouble  of  nurfing  up  their  Offsets,  till  they  be¬ 
come  blowing  Roots,  becaufe  it  will  be  2  or  3  Years 
before  they  arrive  to  a  proper  Size  for  producing  Flow¬ 
ers ;  and  as  they  muff  be  prote&ed  from  the  Frcft  in 
Winter,  tjie  Trouble  and  Expence  of  Covers  is  greater 
than  the  Roots  are  worth  ;  for  they  are  generally  fold 
reafonable,  by  thofe  who  import  them  from  Italy. 

The  double  flowering  is  a  Variety  of  the  firff,  which 
was  obtained  from  the  Seed  by  Monf.  Le  Cour,  of  Ley¬ 
den  in  Holland,  who  for  many  Years  was  fo  tenacious  of 
parting  with  any  of  the  Roots,  even  after  he  had  pro¬ 
pagated  them  in  fuch  Plenty  as  to  have  more  than  he 
could  plant,  and  caufe  them  to  be  cut  in  Pieces,  that  he 
might  have  the  Vanity  to  boa  ft  of  being  the  only  Pcr- 
fon  in  Europe  who  was  pofleffed  of  this  Flower;  hut  of 
late  Years  the  Roots  have  been  fpread  into  many  Parts, 
and  as  there  is  no  other  Method  to  propagate  this  but 
by  the  Offsets,  rood  People  who  have  had  of  this  Sort 
are  careful  to  multiply  and  increafe  it,  which  is  done  by 
planting  the  Offsets  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  early  in 
March,  and  covering  the  Bed  in  cold  Weather  with 
Mats  or  Straw-,  and  in  Summer  they  mull  have  Plenty 
of  Water  in  dry  Weather.  In  this  Bed  the  Roots  may 
remain  till  the  Leaves  decay  in  Autumn,  but  if  there 
fhould  happen  any  Frofl:  before  that  Time,  the  Bed 
fhould  be  covered  to  guard  the  Roots  from  the  Frofl, 
becaufe  if  the  Frofl  enters  fo  low  as  to  reach  the  Roots, 
it  will  kill  them  :  and  if  the  Leaves  are  injured  by  the 
Frofl,  it  will  weaken  the  Roots.  Where  there  is  due 
Care  taken  to  fereen  them  from  Frcfl,  2nd  too  much 
Wet,  it  will  be  the  bed  Way  to  let  the  Roots  remain 
in  the  Bed  till  the  End  of  November  or  the  Beginning 
of  December,  provided  hard  Frofls  do  not  let  in  fooner ; 
for  the  lefs  Time  the  Roots  are  out  of  the  Ground,  the 
flronger  they  will  be,  and  the  fooner  they  will  flower; 
when  the  Roots  are  taken  up,  they  fhould  be  cleaned 
from  the  Earth,  and  laid  up  in  dry  Sand,  where  they 
may  be  fecure  from  Frofl  and  Wet  ;  here  they  fhould 
remain  until  the  Seafon  for  planting  them  again  ;  this 
Method  fliould  be  pradlifed  by  thofe  who  are  o'eflrous  to 
cultivate  the  fingle  Sort  in  England,  and  that  with  ffri- 
ped  Leaves  muff  be  propagated  the  fame  Way. 
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rfhall  next  give  Diredlions  for  the  Management  of 
thofe  Roots,  which  are  annually  brought  from  Italy. 
And  firil,  in  the  Choice  of  the  Roots,  thofe  which  are 
the  larged  and  plumped,  if  they  are  perfectly  firm  and 
found,  are  the  bed  ;  and  the  feu'er  Offsets  they  have, 
the  dronger  they  will  flower  ;  but  the  under  Part  of  the 
Roots  fhould  be  particularly  examined,  becaufe  it  is 
there  that  they  firil  decay;  after  the  Roots  are  chofen, 
before  they  are  planted,  the  Offsets  thou  Id  be  taken  off; 
for  if  thefe  are  left  upon  the  Roots,  they  will  draw  away 
Part  of  the  Nourifhment  from  the  old  Root,  w-hereby 
the  Flower  Stems  will  be  greatly- weakened. 

As  thefe  Roots  commonly  arrive  in  England  in  the 
Month  of  February  or  March ,  thofe  who  are  defirous  to 
have  thefe  early  in  flower,  fhould  make  a  moderate  hot 
Bed  foon  after  the  Roots  arrive,  which  fhould  have  good 
rich  Earth  laid  upon  the  Dung,  about  7  or  8  Inches 
deep  ;  this  Bed  fliould  be  covered  with  a  Frame,  and 
when  the  Bed  is  in  a  proper  Temperature  for  Warmth, 
the  Roots  fliould  be  planted  at  about  6  Inches  Didance 
from  each  other  every  Way.  The  upper  Part  of  the 
Root  fhould  not  be  buried  more  than  one  -Inch  in  the 
Ground  ;  when  the  Roots  are  planted,  there  fhould  be 
but  little  Water  given  them,  until  they  fhoot  above 
Ground  ;  for  too  much  Wet  will  ret  them,  when  they 
are  in  an  inactive  State,  but  afterward  they  will  require 
Plenty  of  Water,  fcfpecially  w  hen  the  Seafcn  is  warm. 
When  the  Flower  Stems  begin  to  appear,  the  Bed  fhoulcf 
have  a  large  Share  of  Air  given  to  it,  ctherw'ife  the 
Stalks  will  draw  up  weak,  and  produce  but  few  Flow¬ 
ers ;  for  the  more  Air  thefe  Plants  enjoy  in  good  Wea¬ 
ther,  the  dronger  they  will  grow,  and  produce  a  great¬ 
er  Number  of  Flowers ;  therefore,  toward  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  May,  the  Frame  may  be  quite  taken  off  the  Bed, 
and  Hoops  fartened  over  it,  to  fupport  a  Covering  of 
Mats,  which  need  not  be  laid  over  but  in  the  Night,  or 
in  very  cold  Weather,  fo  that  by  enjoying  the  free  open 
Air,  their  Sterns  will  be  large;  and  if  they  are  well  wa 
tcred  in  dry  Weather,  their  Flowers  will  be  large,  and 
a  great  Number  on  each  Stem. 

This  firff  Planting  will  require  more  Care  than  thofe 
which  are  defigned  to  come  after  them,  for  in  order  to 
have  a  Succeflion  of  thefe  Flowers,  the  Roots  fhould  be 
planted  at  three  different  Times,  viz.  the  fitft  t he  Be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  the  fecond  the  Beginning  of  rfpril , 
and  the  third  at  the  End  of  that  Month,  or  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  May ;  but  thefe  Beds  w  ill  require  a  much  lefs 
Quantity  of  Dung  than  the  fir fl,  efpecially  that  Bed 
which  is  the  laft  made;  for  if  there  is  but  Warmth  enough 
to  put  the  Roots  in  Motion,  it  is  as  much  as  will  be  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  this  Jail  Bed  will  need  no  Covering,  for 
many  Times  thofe  Roots  which  are  planted  in  the  full 
Ground  at  this  Seafon,  will  produce  ffrong  Flow'ers  in 
Autumn  ;  but  in  order  to  fecure  their  flowering,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  the  heft  Way  to  plant  them  cn  a  gentle  hot  Bed. 
As  to  the  fecond  Bed,  that  fliould  be  arched  over  with 
Hoops,  and  covered  with  Mats  every  Night,  and  in  bad 
Weather,  otherwife  the  late  Frcfts  which  frequently 
happen  in  May ,  will  pinch  them. 

Thefe  Plants  may  remain  in  the  Beds  until  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  near  expanding,  at  which  Time  they  may  be 
carefully  taken  up,  preferving  the  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
and  planted  in  Pots,  and  then  placed  in  the  Shade  for 
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about  a  Week  to  recover  their  Removal;  after  'which 
Time  the  Pots  may  be  removed  into  Halls  or  other 
Apartments,  where  they  will  continue  in  Beauty  a  long 
Time,  and  their  fragrant  Odour  will  perfume  the  Air 
of  the  Rooms  where  they  are  placed  ;  and  by  having  a 
Succeflion  of  them,  they  may  be  continued  from  Mid- 
fummer  to  the  End  of  October,  or  Middle  of  November  ; 
but  as  the  Stems  of  thefe  Plants  advance,  there  lhould 
be  a  Stick  put  down  by  each  Root,  to  which  the  Stem 
fhould  be  fattened,  to  prevent  its  being  broken  by  the 
Wind. 

It  is  a  common  Praclice  with  many,  to  plant  thefe 
Roots  in  Pots,  and  plunge  the  Pols  into  a  hot  Bed  ;  but 
there  is  much  more  Trouble  in  railing  them  in  this  Me¬ 
thod,  than  in  that  before  a'iredled  ;  for  if  the  Roots  are 
not  planted  in  very  fmall  Pots,  there  will  be  a  Neceflity 
of  making  the  Beds  much  larger,  in  order  to  contain  a 
Quantity  of  the  Roots ;  and  if  they  are  firft  planted  in 
fmall  Pots,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  thefe  into  Pots 
of  a  larger  Siz.e,  when  they  begin  to  fhoot  out  their 
Flower  Stems,  otherwife  the  Stalks  will  be  weak,  and 
produce  but  few  Flowers  ;  therefore  I  prefer  the  other 
Method,  as  there  is  no  Danger  in  removing  the  Roots, 
if  it  is  done  with  Care. 

When  the  Roots  are  ftrong  and  properly  managed, 
the  Stems  will  rife  3  or  4  Feet  high,  and  each  Stem  will 
produce  20  Flowers  or  more  ;  in  this  the  great  Beauty 
of  thefe  Flowers  confxtls,  for  when  there  are  but  a  few 
Flowers  upon  the  Stalks,  they  foon  fade  away,  and  niuft 
be  frequently  renewed  ;  for  the  Flowers  are  produced  in 
Spikes  coming  out  alternately  upon  the  Stalk,  the  lower 
Flowers  opening  firtt ;  and  as  thefe  decay,  thofe  above 
them  open,  fo  that  in  Proportion  to  the  Number  of 
Flowers  upon  each  Stalk,  they  continue  in  Beauty  a 
longer  or  fhorter  Time. 

The  Sort  with  double  Flowers  will  require  a  little 
more  Care,  in  order  to  have  the  Flowers  fair ;  but  this 
Care  is  chiefly  at  the  Time  of  blowing,  for  the  Flowers 
of  this  Sort  will  not  open,  if  they  are  expofed  to  the 
open  Air ;  therefore  when  the  Flowers  are  fully  formed 
and  near  opening,  the  Pots  fhould  be  placed  in  an  airy 
Gials  Cafe,  or  a  Shelter  of  G-lafles  fhould  be  prepared 
for  them,  that  the  Dews  and  Rains  may  not  fall  upon 
them,  for  that  will  caufe  the  Flowers  to  rot  away  be¬ 
fore  they  open,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  drawn  through 
the  Glades  will  caufe  their  Flowers  to  expand  very  fair. 
With  this  Management,  I  have  had  this  Sort  with  very 
double  Flowers  extremely  fair,  and  upward  of  20  upon 
one  Stem,  fo  that  they  have  made  a  beautiful  Appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  where  this  has  net  been  pra&ifed,  1  have 
rarely  feen  one  of  them  in  any  Beauty. 

FOLIUM.  Tourn.  In  ft'.  R.  H.  20 6.  Tab.  97.  Teu- 
crium.  Lin .  Gen.  Plant.  625.  Mountain  Foley. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalcment  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  of  one 
Leaf,  cut  into  5  acute  Segments.  The  Flovjer  is  oj  the 
Lip  Kind  \  in  hath  one  Petal,  with  a  fhort  Tube.  The 
Stamina  occupy  the  Place  of  the  upper  Lip ,  and  the  lower 
Lip  is  cut  into  5  Segments..  It  hath  4  Awl-fhaped  Stami¬ 
na,  which  are  terminated  by  fmall  Summits,  and  a  German 
divided  into  4  Parts,  J npporting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned 
by  2  narrow  Stigmas  ;  the  Germen  becomes  4  naked  Seed f, 
inclofed  in  the  EmpaUment, . 


The  Species  ate 

Y.  Folium  folds  lanceolatis  integerrimis,  caulibus  pro¬ 
cumbent  ibus ,  foribus  corymbofis  terminalibus.  Mountain 
Poley  with  entire  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  trailing  Stalks, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches.  This  is  the  Folium  lavendulce  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
220.  Mountain  Poley  with  a  Lavender  Leaf. 

2.  Polium  fpicis  oblongis  foliis  obtujis  crcnatis  tcmeii - 
lofs.  Mountain  Poley  with  oblong  Spikes  of  Flowers, 
and  obtufe,  crenated,  woolly  Leaves.  This  is  the  Po¬ 
lium  montanum  luteum.  C.  B.  Yellow  Mountain  Poley. 

3.  Polium  fpicis  fubrotundis ,  caulibus  fuffruticofts  in- 
canis ,  foliis  linear  ibus  tomentojis.  Mountain  Poley  with 
roundifh  Spikes  of  Flowers,  hoary  fhrubby  Stalks,  and 
very  narrow  woolly  Leaves.  Polium  luteum  an  guff  cl i  uni, 
C.  B.  P.  Narrow-leaved  yellow  Mountain  Poley. 

4.  Polium  caulc  ramofo  procumbente, foliis  linear Plan* 
ceolatis  dent  at  is,  ftoribus  corymbofis  terminalibus.  Poley  with 
a  branching  trailing  Stalk,  narrow,  Spear- fhaped,  woolly, 
indented  Leaves,  and  Flowers  giowing  in  a  Corymbus 
terminating  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Folium  monta¬ 
num  album.  C.  B.  P.  221.  White  Mountain  Poley. 

5.  Polium  caule  ercclo  dif'ufo,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis 
crcnatis ,  corymbis  terminalibus  lateralibufque.  Poley  with 
an  ere<5t  diffufed  Stalk,  narrow,  Spear-fhaped,  crenated 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus,  termi¬ 
nating  and  proceeding  out  of  the  Sides  of  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Polium  maritimum  ere  Gum  Monfpeliacum.  C. 
B.  P.  221.  Upright  maritime  Poley  of  Montpelier. 

6.  Polium  caulibus  procumbentibus  hi  rfu  tiff  mis,  foliis 
cuneiformi-orbiculatis  crenatis.  Poley  with  very  hairy 
trailing  Stalks,  and  orbicular  Wcdge-fhaped  Leaves 
which  are  crenated.  This  is  the  Polium  Pyrenaicum ft - 
pinum,  hedene  terrefris  folio  Tourn.  Inf  .  20 6.  Low 
Pyrenaan  Poley,  with  a  Leaf  like  that  of  Ground-ivy. 

7.  Polium  caule  ereGo  ramofo,  foliis  lanceolatis  denta¬ 
tis  fubtus  tomentofts, foribus  conjertis  terminalibus \  Poley 
with  an  upright  branching  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  inden¬ 
ted  Leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  Clutters  terminating  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Polium  montanum  album  /erratum,  latifoUum , 
ereGum  snafus.  Barrel.  Obf.  34.  Greater  upright  white 
Mountain  Poley,  with  a  broad  fawed  Leaf. 

8.  Polium  caule  ereGo  corymb  of,  poll  is  linear  ibus  rc- 
ftexis,  ftoribus  terminalibus.  Poley  with  an  upright  Stalk 
branching  out  in  Form  of  a  Corymbus,  narrow  reflexed 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks.  This  is- 
the  Folium  montanum  album  anguffo.ium,  C.  B.  P.  221. 
Narrow-leaved  white  Mountain  Poley. 

9.  Polium  caule  ramofo j  procumbente ,  folds  Uneart- 
lanc-eolatis  fiperne  dentatis,  fpicis  oblongis  terminalibus .  • 
Poley  with  a  trailing  branching  Stalk,  narrow  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  which  are  indented  toward  the  Top,  and; 
oblong  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks.  This¬ 
is  the  Polium  Hi [panic um fufin um,  ftore  favf rente.  Tourn. 
Inf.  207.  Low  Spanijh  Poley  with  a  y.ellpwifh  Flower, 

10.  Polium  caule  ereGo  fufjrutifcfo,  foliis  linear  ibus 
confertis,  fpicis  cylindricis  fajhgiatis  terminalibus.  Poley 
with  an  upright  under  Shrub  Stalk,  narrow  Leaves 
growing  in  Cluflers,  and  cylindrical  Spikes  cf  Flowers 
growing  in  Bunches,  which  terminate  the  Stalks.  Folium 
ereGum  album,  angufiori  folio  Uf  fpied.  Phil.  Tran  ft  417  •• 
Upright  white  Poley  with  a  narrower  Leaf  and  Spike. 

it.  Polium-' 
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11.  Polium  caule  eretto  fruticofo,  foliis  lanceolatis  to- 
mentofis  integer rimis,  corymbis  terminalibus.  Poley  with 
an  upright  fhrubby  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  woolly  Leaves 
which  are  entire,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus 
terminating  the  Stalks.  Folium  Valentinum  fruticofum , 
angujlifolium,  fore  albo.  Barr.  Icon.  1048.  Shrubby  nar¬ 
row-leaved  Poley  of  Valentia ,  with  a  white  Flower. 

12.  Polium  caule  procumbente,  foliis  linearibus  ferra- 
tis,  corymbis  confer tis  terminalibus.  Poley  with  a  trailing 
Stalk,  narrow  fawed  Leaves,  and  cluttered  Flowers 
growing  in  a  Cormybus,  at  the  Ends  of  the  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Folium  montan  urn  album,  angujlifolium  ferra- 
tum,  fupinum  minus.  Barrel.  Icon.  1091.  Low,  (mallei;, 
white  Mountain  Poley,  with  a  narrow  fawed  Leaf. 

13.  Polium  caule  dijfufo  procumbente,  foliis  linearibus 
dentatis  tomentofis,  fpicis  fubrotundis .  Poley  with  a  trail¬ 
ing  diffufed  Stalk,  narrow  indented  woolly  Leaves,  and 
roundifh  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Polium  rnonta- 
num  luteum,  ferratis  angujlioribus  incanis  foliis.  Barrel. 
Icon.  1089.  Yellow  Mountain  Poley,  with  narrower, 
hoary,  fawed  Leaves. 

14.  Polium  caule  ereflo  fuffruticofo,  foliis  lanceolatis 
integerrimis,  corymbis  confertis  terminalibus.  Poley  with 
an  ere<5t  fhrubby  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves,  and 
cluttered  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus  at  the  Ends 
of  the  Branches. 

15.  Polium  caule  dijfufo,  foliis  linearibus  pinnato-dcn- 
tatis,  fpicis  fubrotundis  lateralibus.  Poley  with  a  diffufed 
Stalk,  linear,  winged,  indented  Leaves,  and  roundifh 
Spikes  of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Stalks.  Polium  Smyrnaum  fcordii  folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  14. 
Poley  of  Smyrna ,  with  a  Water  Germander  Leaf. 

The  itt  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains 
about  Baftl  and  Geneva ,  as  alfo  in  France.  The  Root 
of  this  Plant  is  compofed  of  many  ligneous  Fibres, 
which  fpread  wide  in  the  Ground,  from  which  arife 
feveral  weak,  trailing,  ligneous  Stalks,  8  or  9  Inches 
long,  which  fpread  on  every  Side,  and  fend  out  many 
fmall  Branches,  garniffied  with  fmall  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  of  a  deep  green  and  entire  ;  they  are  placed  by 
Pairs.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  a  Corymbus  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  white,  and  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  other  Species.  Thefe  appear  in  June 
and  July,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded.  by  Seeds  in  Eng¬ 
land.  There  is  another  Sort  with  much  fmalle’r  Leaves, 
which  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  but  I  am  not  cer¬ 
tain  if  it  is  a  dittinft  Species. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  the  Stalks  of 
this  are  rather  herbaceous,  and  trail  upon  the  Ground  ; 
they  are  about  fix  Inches  long,  hoary,  and  garniffied 
with  woolly  Leaves,  about  half  an  Inch  long;  fome  of 
them  are  Wedge-fhaped,  others  are  oblong,  ending  in 
obtufe  Points,  they  are  crenated  toward  their  Ends. 
The  Flowers  are  colle£ted  in  oblong  thick  Spikes  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour, 
and  appear  the  Beginning  of  June,  but  are  feldom  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
the  Stalks  of  this  are  ligneous,  erect,  and  branching, 
covered  with  a  hoary  Down  ;  they  rife  6  or  8  Inches 
high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  linear  Leaves  about  Half 
an  Inch  long;  they  are  woolly,  and  have  fometimes  2 
or  3  flight  Indentures  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers 
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are  colleaed  in  roundifh  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branch¬ 
es,  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  have  woolly  Em* 
palements.  Thefe  appear  in  June  and  July 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the'South  of  France 
and  in  Italy ;  this  hath  a  trailing  branching  Stalk,  which 
at  the  Bottom  is  ligneous,  but  the  Branches  are  herbace¬ 
ous  and  woolly  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  linear,  Spear- 
fhaped,  woolly  Leaves,  indented  on  their  Edges.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  a  Corymbus  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  fhaped  like  the  o- 
ther  Species.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  near  the  Sea,  in  the 
South  of  France  and  in  Italy.  This  hath  an  ere£t  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk,  which  rifes  a  Foot  high  ;  the  lower  Part  be¬ 
comes  ligneous,  but  the  upper  is  herbaceous;  the  Leaves 
are  linear,  Spear-  fhaped,  about  an  Inch  long,  crenated 
on  their  Edges,  of  a  thick  Confiflence,  and  a  little 
woolly.  The  Flowers  are  colleaed  in  a  Corymbus  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  white  like  the  other 
Species,  and  appear  in  July  and  Auguft. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  this  hath  llender  fhrubby  Stalks,  which  trail  clofe 
upon  the  Ground  ;  they  have  a  purple  Bark,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  white  Hairs  ;  the  Leaves  are  round  at  the  Top, 
but  at  their  Bafe  are  contracted  in  Form  of  a  Wedge* 
and  are  crenated  on  their  Edges,  fo  as  to  refemble  at 
firft  Sight  the  Leaves  of  Ground-ivy,  but  they  are  hairy, 
and  of  a  thicker  Confiflence.  The  Flowers  are  collec¬ 
ted  in  round  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  one 
Half  of  their  Petals  are  purple,  and  the  other  *Half 
white  ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  rhe  other  Species, 
but  are  of  the  fame  Form.  It  flowers  great  Part  of 
Summer,  but  feldom  produces  Seeds  here. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain-,  this 
hath  a  ligneous,  ered,  branching  Stalk,  which  rifes  near 
a  Foot  high  ;  it  is  very  hoary,  and  branches  out  toward 
the  Top;  the  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  indented  on  their 
Edges,  and  woolly  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers 
are  white,  fmall,  and  grow  in  Clutters  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  this 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  9  or  10  Inches  high,  branch¬ 
ing  out  toward  the  Top  in  Form  of  a  Corymbus  ;  the 
Leaves  are  linear,  and  their  Edges  reflexed.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  colleded  in  roundifh  woolly  Heads  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  they  are  white,  and  fmaller  than 
moft  of  the  other  Species.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  it  hath  a 
trailing  branching  Stalk  about  6  or  8  Inches  long,  which 
is  ligneous  at  Bottom,  but  upward  is  herbaceous  and 
hoary  ;  the  Leaves  are  linear,  Spear-fhaped,  and  in¬ 
dented  toward  the  Ends.  The  Flowers  are  colleaed  in 
oblong  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Species.  This  flowers  great  Part  of  Summer. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ;  this  hath 
/lender  fhrubby  Stalks,  which  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high;  they  are  fmooth  and  white,  fending  out  a  few 
fhort  Branches  toward  the  Top,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
fmall  linear  Leaves  growing  in  Clutters.  The  Flowers 
are  collected  in  long  cylindrical  Spikes,  which  ttand  in 
Bunches  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  and  fometimes  come 

out 
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out  in  Bunches  on  the  Sides*,  thefe  are  fmall  and  white,  much  longer,  and  refitting  the  Cold  of  our  Win  ten 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Aitgtifi.  much  better,  than  when  they  are  growing  in  better 

The  i  ith  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Valencia  ;  this  hath  Ground,  where  they  grow  much  freer,  are  fuller  of 
(lender  ligneous  Stalks  near  2  Feet  high,  which  are  hoa-  Moifture,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  be  killed  by 
ry,  and  garnifhed  with  fmall  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves  Froft. 

at  Intervals,  (landing  in  Clutters;  they  are  woolly,  and  The  remaining  Plants  may  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots, 
fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  di-  filled  with  frefh,  light,  undunged  Earth,  and  placed  in 
vides  into  feveral  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  each  futtaining  a  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  then  they 
fmall  Corymbus  of  white  Flowers.  The  whole  Plant  may  be  removed  into  an  open  Situation,  to  remain  till 
is  very  hoary,  and  has  a  ftrong  aromatick  Odour ;  it  the  Beginning  of  November ,  when  they  (hould  be  pla- 
flowers  late  in  Summer.  ced  under  a  common  Frame,  to  fecure  them  from  the 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France  Froft  in  Winter,  which  fometirries  deftrOys  them,  by 
and  in  Italy ;  this  hath  trailing  ligneous  Stalks  about  a  this  Method  the  Species  may  be  preferved. 

Foot  long,  garnifhed  with  linear  fawed  Leaves,  which  Thefe  Plants  may  be  difpofed  in  a  Garden,  fo  as  to 
are  hoary,  and  have  fmaller  Leaves  coming  out  from  the  afford  Pleafure,  by  mixing  them  with  Alarum,  Maftich,' 
Bofom  of  the  other.  The  Flowers  are  collected  in  a  and  feveral  other  aromatick  Plants,  upon  the  (loping 
Corymbus  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  fmall  Sides  of  Banks,  which  are  expofed  to  the  Sun,  or  upon 
and  white.  This  dowers  in  June  and  July.  little  Hillocks  faifed  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where,  by 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  this  the  Diverfity  of  their  hoary  Branches,  being  of  various 
hath  diffufed  trailing  Stalks,  very  woolly,  about  fix  or  Shapes,  they  will  make  a  pretty  Appearance  ;  and  in 
feven  Inches  long,  garniftied  with  narrow  indented  fuch  Places  they  will  refill  the  Cold  much  better,  than 

Leaves,  covered  w:th  a  woolly  Down,  and  terminated  when  they  are  planted  in  a  good  Soil, 

by  roundifh  Heads  of  yellow  Flowers  ;  the  whole  Plant  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  or  Slips, 
is  very  hoary.  It  flowers  in  July.  which  fhould  be  planted  the  Beginning  of  April,  juft  be- 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  hath  fore  they  (hoot,  upon  a  Border  expofed  to  the  Eaft  ; 
ere£l  branching  Stalks  about  6  or  8  Inches  high;  the  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  they  mutt  be  watered  and 
Branches  come  out  oppofite  the  whole  Length  of  the  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  Root,  arid  afterward  they 
Stalk,  they  are  garniftied  with  fmall  Spearfhaped  Leaves  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
of  a  dark  green  Colour  on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary  Weeds,  and  at  Michaelmas  the  Plants  fhould  be  removed 
on  their  under;  the  Stalks  and  Branches  are  terminated  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  but  it  will  be  pro- 
by  Clutters  of  blue  Flowers,  which  are  collected  in  per  to  put  a  Plant  of  each  Sort  in  Pots,  that  they  may 
roundifh  Heads.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July  and  AuguJl.  be  fheltered  in  Winter,  to  preferve  the  Kinds. 

The  15th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Smyrna  ;  this  The  4th  and  5th  Sorts  are  fometimes  ufed  in  Me- 

hath  diffufed  Stalks,  which  rife  about  a  Foot  high  ;  they  dicine. 

are  white,  and  clofely  garniftied  with  linear  Leaves  near  '  POLYANTHUS.  See  Primula, 

2  Inches  long,  and  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad  ;  POLYGALA.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  174.  Tab.  7 9.  Lin. 
they  are  indented  regularly  on  their  Edges  like  thofe  of  Gen.  Plant.  761.  [fo  called,  of  <aoKu,  much,  and 
Spleenwort,  but  the  Indentures  are  not  deep  ;  they  are  Milk,  becaufe  if  Cattle  are  fed  in  Marfhes  that  produce 
of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary  on  their  this  Plant,  they  give  a  great  Quantity  of  Milk  :]  Mi'k- 
under.  The  Flowers  terminate  the  Branches,  in  roun-  wort, 
difti  Spikes,  and  alfo  come  out  from  their  Side  ;  they  The  Cbaraflers  are, 

are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species.  The  Flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  of  3 
It  flowers  in  July  and  AuguJl.  Leaves ,  which  are  oval  and  acute  ;  2  of  thefe  are  below 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  which  the  Petals ,  and  one  is  above.  The  Flower  is  paped  like 
grow  naturally  in  the  warmer  Parts  of  Europe',  but  thofe  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  the  Number  of  Petals  is  inde- 
thofe  here  mentioned,  are  all  that  I  have  yet  feen  grow-  terminate.  The  Wings  are  large,  plain,  and  extend  beyond 
ing  in  the  Englijh  Gardens.  the  other  Petals ;  the  Standard  is  tubulous,  port,  and  re- 

NX  the  Sorts,  except  the  firft,  are  abiding  Plants  ;  fexed  at  the  Brim,  where  it  is  bifid.  The  Keel  is  concave , 
they  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mutt  be  pro-  comprefied ,  and  bellied  toward  the  Top.  It  hath  8  Stami- 
cured  from  the  Countries  where  they  naturally  grow,  na  in  2  Bodies ,  included  in  the  Keel,  terminated  by  ftngle 
becaufe  they  feldom  perfect  their  Seeds  in  England.  Summits',  and  an  oblong  Germen Jupporting  an  eredl  Style, 
Thefe  fhould  be  (own  upon  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth  terminated  by  a  thick,  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  becojnes 
in  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mutt  be  a  Heart-paped  Capfule  having  2  Cells,  each  containing 
caretully  kept  clean  from  Weeds;  about  the  Middle  of  one  Seed. 

July  they  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when  they  may  be  The  Species  are, 

carefully  taken  up,  and  Part  of  them  planted  on  a  warm  1.  Polygala  fioribus  crifiatis  racemofis,  caulibms  her- 
Border  of  dry  rubbifhy  Soil,  obferving  to  (hade  them  baceis  fimplicibus  procumbentibus,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis. 
from  the  Sun,  and  water  them  till  they  have  taken  new  Amcen.  Acad.  2.  p.  136.  Milkwort  with  branching  creft- 
Root,  after  which  they  will -require  no  other  Culture,  ed  Flowers,  Angle,  trailing,  herbaceous  Stalks,  and  li- 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  My  advifing  thefe  near  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Polygala  vulga- 
and  many  other  aromatick  Plants,  which  are  Natives  of  ris.  C.  B.  P.  215.  Common  Milkwort, 
the  warmer  Parts  of  Europe ,  to  be  planted  in  Rubbifh,  2.  Polygala  fioribus  crifiatis  racemofis,  caule  ercflo 
is  founded  upon  long  Experience  of  their  abiding  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  acutis,  Sauv.  Monlp.  53.  Milk- 
i  Vol.  II.  I  i  wort 
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wort  with  branching  crefied  Flowers,  an  ere<£t  Stalk, 
and  acute,  Spear-fhaped,  linear  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Polygala  vulgaris  coloris  obfoleti ,  foliis  angufiiffimis.  J.  B. 

3.  p.  338.  Common  Milkwort  with  a  worn-out  Flow¬ 
er,  and  the  narrowert  Leaves. 

3.  Polygala  fioribus  criflatis,  carina  lunulatd,  caule 
fruticofo ,  foliis  lavibus  oblongis  obtufs.  Amcen.  Acad.  2. 
p.  138.  Milkwort  with  creftea  Flowers,  a  Moon-fhaped 
Keel,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk  beating  oblong  Leaves, 
which  end  in  obtufe  Points.  This  is  the  Polygala  fru - 
tefcens ,  folio  buxi,  flore  maxima.  Tourn.  Inf.  175.  Shrub¬ 
by  Milkwort,  with  a  Box  Tree  Leaf  and  a  large 
Flower. 

4.  Polygala  floribus  imberbibus  fparfts,  carince  apice 
fubrotundo ,  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Amcen.  Acad . 
2.  p.  140.  Milkwort  with  Flowers  growing  thinly  and 
without  Beards,  the  Point  of  the  Keel  roundith,  a 
fhrubby  Stalk,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Cbamabuxus fore  colutea.  C.  B.  P.  471.  Low  Box  with 
a  Flower  like  Bladder  Sena. 

5.  Polygala  floribus  imberbibus  fpicatis ,  caule  erefto 
berbaceo  ftmpliciffmo ,  foliis  lato-lanceolatis.  Amcen.  Acad. 
Milkwort  with  fpiked  Flowers  having  no  Beards,  an 
eredf.  Tingle,  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  broad  Spear-fhap¬ 
ed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Polygala  Virginiana ,  folia 
oblongis ,  fioribus  in  tbyrfo  candidis ,  radice  alexipbar- 
micd.  Edit.  Prior.  Milkwort  of  Virginia  with  oblong 
Leaves,  white  Flowers  ranged  in  a  loofe  Spike,  and  an 
alexipharmick  Root,  commonly  called  Senega  Rattle 
Snakewort. 

6.  Polygala  floribus  imberbibus ,  oblongo- capitatis, 
caule  ere Ao  ramofo, foliis  linear ibus.  Milkwort  with  beaid- 
lefs  Flowers  growing  in  oblong  Heads,  an  eredt  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk,  and  linear  Leaves.  The  is  the  Polygala 
Mariana ,  angufiiori  folio,  flore  purpureo.  Pluk.  Mantiff. 
153.  Tab.  438 .fig  5.  Maryland  Milkwort  with  a  nar¬ 
rower  Leaf  and  a  purple  Flower. 

7.  Poly  gala  fioribus  crifiatis,  racemo  terminal's,  caule 
eretlo  ramofo,  foliis  lanceolatis  tomentofis.  Milkwort  with 
crefied  Flowers,  an  eredf  branching  Stalk,  terminated 
by  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers,  and  woolly  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Polygala  Americana  erefla,  flore 
pw pureo-caruleo,  folio  molli  incano.  Houfi.  MJf.  Upright 
American  Milkwort,  with  a  purplifh  blue  Flower,  and  a 
foft  hoary  Leaf. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  Tome  of 
which  grow  naturally  in  Europe,  and  others  in  America , 
but  as  they  are  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens,  fo  it 
would  be  to  little  Purpofe  to  enumerate  them  here. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Padures  anti  upon 
Heaths  in  England ;  of  this  there  are  three  Varieties, 
one  with  a  blue,  another  with  a  purple,  and  a  third 
with  white  Flowers,  which  are  frequently  found  in¬ 
termixed  ;  and  there  is  another  which  is  larger,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  be  a  diftind  Species  •,  but  I  rather  believe 
this  Difference  is  owing  to  the  Soil  in  which  they 
grow  ;  for  the  large  one  is  generally  found  growing 
in  moid  Padures,  and  the  fmall  one  upon  dry  Heaths. 
This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  come  out  3 
or  4  dender,  trailing,  herbaceous  Stalks,  about  fix 
Inches  long,  garnifhed  with  linear  Spear- fhaped  Leaves, 
about  half  an  Inch  long,  and  an  eighth  Part  of  an 
Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  terminating  in  Points,  at 
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both  Ends.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalk*,  branching  out ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
blue,  purple,  or  white  Colour,  having  two  Wings,  a 
Keel  and  Standard  like  the  Butterfly  Flowers.  Thefe 
appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flattifh  Heart- 
fhaped  Capfules,  dividing  into  2  Cells,  each  containing 
one  Seed. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  deril  Ground  a- 
bout  Mountpelier  j  this  Soit  is  annual,  it  rifes  with  an 
upright  Stalk  about  fix  Inches  high,  which  is  garnifhed 
with  narrow  Leaves  placed  alternate,  ending  in  acute 
Points.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  worn-out  purple 
Colour ;  the  Keel  is  bearded  like  the  common  Sort.  T  his 
flowers  in  July,  and  has  Seed  Vefiels  like  the  firfi  Sort,, 
but  fmaller ;  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  very  rarely  admitted  into  Gardens, 
nor  do  they  thrive  fo  well  when  fawn  or  tranfplanted 
there,  as  in  their  natural  Situation.  If  thefe  are  culti¬ 
vated,  their  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  ptherwife  they  rarely  grow.  Vr 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Elope-, 
this  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown 
Bark,  which  rifes  4  or  5  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral 
fpreading  Branches  toward  the  Top,  which  are  clofely 
garnifhed  with  oblong,  blunt- pointed,  fmooth  Leaves, 
about  an  Inch  long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad, 
of  a  lucid  green,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they 
are  large,  white  on  their  Outfide,  but  of  a  bright  pur¬ 
ple  within  ;  the  Keel  of  the  Flower  is  hollowed  like  a 
Halimoon,  and  is  bearded  ;  the  Wings  are  expanded 
wide,  and  the  Standard  is  incurved  ;  this  Plant  continu¬ 
ed  flowering  moil:  Part  of  Summer.  The  Flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  comprefled  Heart-fhaped  Seed  Vefiels  ha¬ 
ving  two  Cells,  each  containing  one  hard,  fmooth,  din¬ 
ing  Seed.  T  his  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  light  loamy 
Earth,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  thefe  Pots  may  be  pla¬ 
ced  where  they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun  only  till 
Ottcber,  when  they  lhould  be  placed  under  a  hot  Bed 
Frame,  and  plunged  into  old  Tanners  Bark  which  has 
loll  its  Heat,  where  they  may  be  defended  from  Froft 
during  the  Winter,  and  in  Spring  the  Pots  fhould  be 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up 
the  Plants.  When  thefe  appear,  they  fhould  not  be 
too  tenderly  treated,  but  muff  have  a  large  Share  of  free 
Air  admitted,  and  when  they  are  fit  to  tranfplanf,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  feparated, 
planting  each  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  foft  loamy 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed  to 
forward  their  taking  new  Root,  obferving  to  fiiade 
them  from  the  Sun,  and  gently  relrefh  them  with  Wa¬ 
ter  as  they  may  require  it,  but  they  muft  not  have  too 
much  Wet.  When  they  are  rooted,  they  mufi  be  gra¬ 
dually  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  and  in  June  they 
may  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  Odlo- 
ber,  according  as  the  Seafon  proves  favourable  ;  then 
they  mufi  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  treated 
as  Orange  Trees,  being  careful  not  to  give  them  too 
much  Wet  during  the  Winter  Seafon.  In  the  Summer 
they  mufi  be  placed  abroad  with  other  Green-houfe 
Plants,  where,  by  their  long  Continuance  in  flower,  they 

will 
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will  make  a  fine  Appearance.  The  Management  of  this 
Plant  is  nearly  the  fame  as  for  the  Orange  Tree. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  upon 
the  Mountains  in  Aujlria  and  Hungary  ;  this  rifes  with 
a  {lender,  branching,  ligneous  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high, 
when  it  grows  upon  good  Ground,  but  on  a  rocky  Soil 
feldom  more  than  Half  that  Height.  The  Branches 
are  clolely  garnifhed  with  ftiff,  fmooth  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  of  a  lucid  green.  From  between  the  Leaves, 
toward  tlie  Top  of  the  Branches,  the  Flowers  come  out 
upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  white  on  their 
Outfide,  but  within  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour  mixed  with 
yellow,  and  have  a  grateful  Odour.  Thefe  appear  in 
May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seed  Veflels  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  former  Sort. 

This  Plant  is  very  difficult  to  cultivate  in  Gardens* 
for  it  commonly  grows  out  of  the  Fiffiures  of  Rocks, 
io  cannot  be  eafily  tranfplanted,  and  the  Seeds  are  with 
Difficulty  obtained  from  Abroad  ;  nor  do  thefe  vegetate 
till  they  have  been  a  whole  Year  in  the  Ground,  and 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  make  very  little  Progrefs 
here,  being  very  difficult  to  tranfplant,  which  occafions 
its  prefent  Scarcity  in  England. 

The  beft  Method  of  cultivating  this  is  by  Seeds, 
which  fhouid  be  procured  as  frefh  as  poffible  from  the 
Places  of  its  natural  Growth,  and  fown  in  Pots  as  foon 
as  it  arrives ;  thefe  Pots  may  be  plunged  into  the 
Ground,  where  they  may  have  only  the  Morning  Sun. 
If  thefe  are  fown  beiore  Chr'tfimas ,  there  will  be  a 
Chance  of  the  Plants  coming  up  the  following  Spring, 
but  thofe,  which  are  not  fown  till  toward  Spring,  will 
remain  in  the  Ground  a  Year  ;  therefore  the  Pots 
fhouid  be  plunged  into  the  Ground,  where  they  may 
have  but  little  Sun  the  following  Summer,  and  in  Au¬ 
tumn  they  may  be  removed,  and  plunged  into  an  old 
Tan  Bed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be 
protested  from  fevere  Froft  ;  for  although  this  Plant  is 
a  Native  of  the  Alps  and  other  Cold  Mounfains,  yet  as 
the  Seeds  will  not  be  covered  with  Snow  here,  as  they 
are  in  their  native  Soil  and  Situation,  the  Seeds  are  fre¬ 
quently  fpoiled  here  by  the  Inconllancy  of  the  Weather 
in  England.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhouid  be 
placed  in  Shade  during  Summer,  and  in  Autumn  they 
may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  Bor¬ 
der  where  they  may  have  only  the  Morning  Sun,  for 
this  Plant  will  not  thrive  long  in  Pots.  If  the  Winter 
proves  very  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots  with  Mulch  to 
keep  out  the  Frofl.  If  the  Plants  take  Root  in  the  Bor¬ 
der,  they  fhouid  remain  there  undifturbed,  and  be  only 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  for  the  Ground  about  their 
Roots  fhouid  not  be  dug  or  dunged. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moll  Parts  of  North 
America.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root  compofed  of  fe- 
veral  flefhy  Fibres,  from  which  arife  3  or  4  branching 
Stalks,  which  grow  ereSf,  and  are  more  than  a  Foot 
high  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  pla¬ 
ced  alternately.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
Spikes,  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  fmall, 
white,  and  fhaped  iike  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  but 
their  Keels  have  no  Beards.  It  flowers  here  in  July, 
but  the  Plants  do  not  produce  Seeds  here. 

The  Root  of  this  Sort  has  been  long  ufed  by  the  Se- 
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neka  Indians  to  cure  the  Bite  of  the  Rattle-Snake,  which, 
if  taken  in  Time,  is  an  infallible  Remedy.  And  of 
late  it  hath  been  ufed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Virginia  in 
many  Diforders  which  are  occafioned  by  a  thick  fizy 
Blood  ;  fo  that  the  Root  of  this  Plant,  when  its  Virtues 
are  fully  known,  may  become  one  of  the  mofl  ufeful 
Medicines  yet  difeovered.  The  Seneka  Indians  powder 
this  Root,  and  generally  carry  it  about  them  when  they 
travel  in  the  Woods,  left  they  fhouid  be  bit  by  the  Rattlc- 
fnake  ;  and  whenever  this  happens,  they  take  a  Quan¬ 
tify  of  the  Powder  inwardly,  and  apply  fome  of  it  to 
the  Part  bitten,  which  is  a  fure  Remedy. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland  ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  two  or  three  Stalks 
about  8  Inches  high,  which  divide  into  feveral  ere£t 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  fmall  linear  Leaves  of  a  dark 
green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  c<dle£led  into  oblong 
Heads  at  the  Ends  of  the  Stalks;  they  are  fmall,  and  of 
a  purplifh  blue  Colour. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  difficult  to  obtain,  for  the  Seeds 
rarely  fucceed,  fo  the  beft  Way  is  to  procure  their  Roots 
from  America,  and  when  they  arrive,  plant  them  in  a 
Bed  of  light  Earth  in  a  fheltered  Situation.  In  Summer 
they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots  is  covered  with  old 
Tanners  Bark,  or  any  other  Kind  of  Mulch  in  Winter, 
to  keep  out  the  Froft,  it  will  be  a  fecure  Method  to 
preferve  them. 

The  7  th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Iloujloun  at  La 
Vera  Cruz  ;  this  hath  a  taper  perennial  Root  which  runs 
deep  in  the  Ground,  from  which  arife  feveral  {lender 
branching  Stalks  about  6  or  7  Inches  high,  garnifhed 
with  downy  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  an  Inch  long,  and  half 
an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  both 
Ends.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes .  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  larger  than  the  common 
Sort,  and  of  a  bluifh  purple  Colour.  The  Keel  of  the 
Flower  is  bearded,  as  in  the  common  Sort. 

This  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England , 
and  it  is  one  of  thofe  Plants  which  will  not  thrive  in  Pots, 
fo  is  difficult  to  preferve  here.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  muft  be  procured  from  Abroad.  The  Seeds, 
which  I  received  from  Dr.  Houjloun,  remained  a  Year 
in  the  Ground  before  the  Plants  appeared,.,  and  the  Planfs 
lived  one  Year  ;  but  when  their  Roots  reached  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Pots,  they  decayed,  and  thofe,  which  were 
tranfplanted  into  larger  Pots,  did  not  furvive  their  Remo¬ 
val,  though  it  was  performed  with  great  Care. 

POLYGONATUM.  See  Convallaria. 

POLP  Y  ODIUM.  To  urn.  In /l.  R.  H.  540.  Tab.  316. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  [of  many,  and  a  Foot,  q.  d. 
many  Feet.  This  Kind  of  Plant  ftrikes  its  Roots  into 
every  Part  it  can  lay  hold  of,  whether  it  be  Stone, 
Earth,  or  Tree,  it  is  the  fame  Thing,  efpecially  if  it  be 
a  Tree  of  the  Oak  Kind.]  Polypody. 

The  Characters  are, 

Tins  is  one  of  the  Fern  Tribe ,  which  is  dijl irguijked from 
the  others,  by  the  FruClif cation  being  in  roundijh  SpAs 
dijlributed  on  the  under  Surface  oj  the  Leaf. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  PolypodIum  frondibus pinnatifidis,  pi-nnis vblongis 
fubferratis  oblufts,  radice  fquammatd  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1085. 

J Polypody  with  Wing- pointed  Leaves  having  oblong  obtuie 

I  i  2  Lobes 
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Lobes  which  are  fomewhat  fawed,  and  a  icaly  Root. 
Poly  podium  vulgare  C.  B.  P.  359.  Common  Polypody . 

2  Polypodium  frondibus  pinnatifidis,  pinnis  lanceo- 
latis  lacero-pmnatifldis  feratis.  Lin  Sp  Plant.  1086. 
Polypody  with  wing-pointed  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are 
Spear-fhaped,  and  the  Jags  wing-pointed  and  fawed. 
Poly  podium  Cambro-Britannicum,  pinnulis  ad  mar ginesla- 
ciniatis.  Kail  Syn.  IVelJlo  Polypody  with  jagged  Leaves. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Plant  which 
are  Natives  of  America,  fome  of  which  are  preferved  in 
curious  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety  ;  but  as  they  are 
rarely  cultivated  in  other  Gardens,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  enumerate  them  in  this  Place. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  that  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  is  found 
growing  on  old  Walls  and  fhady  Banks  in  divers  Parts  of 
England.  The  2d  Sort  was  brought  from  Wales ,  where 
it  grows  in  great  Plenty,  and  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  all 
the  Sorts.  Thele  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  parting 
their  Roots  in  Spring  before  they  {hoot,  and  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  very  poor  moift  Soil  under  the  Shade  of 
a  Wall ;  for  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  Sun,  they  will 
not  thrive.  They  chiefly  delight  to  grow  out  of  the 
Joints  of  Walls  and  old  Buildings,  but  are  commonly 
found  expofed  to  the  North. 

POMGRANATE.  .SVePunica. 

POMUM  ADAMI.  See  Aurantium. 
PONTEDERIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  361  Michelia. 
Ho  ufl.  M{[. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flowers  are  included  in  an  oblong  Sheath ,  which 
opens  on  one  Side  ;  it  hath  6  Petals  which  are  divided  ; 
the  three  upper  are  ereCt ,  and  form  a  Kind  of  Lip  ;  the 
three  under  are  reflexed.  It  hath  6  Stamina  which  are 
inferted  to  the  Petals  ;  the  three,  which  are  longejl ,  are 
fajlenea  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Tube  ;  the  other  are  inferted 
in  the  Bafe  ;  they  are  terminated  by  prof  rate  Summits. 
Under  the  Petals  is  ftuated  an  oblong  Germen ,  fupporting 
a  fngle  Style  which  declines ,  and  is  crowned  by  a  finale. 
Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  a  [oft  Fruit  divided  into 
fix  Cells,  each  containing  feveral fmall  roundifh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pontederia  foliis  hafato-cordatis,  floribus  fpica- 
iis.  Pontederia  with  Spear-pointed  Heart  fhaped  Leaves, 
and  lpiked  Flowers.  This  is  the  Sagittce  flmilis  planta 
paluflris  Virginiana,  fpied  florum  carulea.  Mor.  Hif.  3. 
p.  618.  Virginian,  marfh.  Plant-like  Arrow-head,  and 
having  a  Spike  of  blue  Flowers. 

2.  Pontederia  fohis  baflatis,  floribus  umbellatis. 
Lin.  Sp  P.  28 8.  Pontederia  with  Spear-pointed  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels.  This  is  the  Sagittaria 
quodammodo  flmilis  planta  Maderafpatana ,  floribus  medio 
caule  quafl  ex  utriculo  prodeuntibus.  Pluc.  Phyt.  Tab.  220. 
A  Plant  from  Madrafs  fomewhat  like  Arrow-head,  with 
Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Middle  of  the  Stalk. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  marfhy  Places  in 
Virginia,  add  moft  Parts  of  North  America ,  and  the 
late  Dr.  Houfloun  found  it  growing  plentifully  at  L,a  Ve¬ 
ra  Cruz.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root  from  which  arife 
two  or  three  herbaceous  thick  Stalks  a  Foot  high,  each 
having  one  Arrow-pointed  Heart-fhaped  Leaf  about  5 
Inches  long  and  2  and  a  Half  broad,  of  a  pretty  thick 
Confiftence.  The  Bafe  is  deeply  indented,  and  the  two 
Ears  are  rounded  j  the  Foot  Stalk  ,  of  the  Leaf  clofely 
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embraces  the  Stalk  like  a  Sheath  for  near  3  Inches  iff 
Length  ;  a,bove  this  is. another  Sheath  which  inclofes  the 
Spike  of  Flowers  ;  this  opens  on  one.  Side,  and  the  Stalk 
rifes  near  2  Inches  above  it,  where  the  Spikes  of  Flow¬ 
ers  begin.  The  Spikes  are  about  3  Inches  long  ;  the 
Flowers  are  blue,  fit  very  clofe  together,  and  have  the 
Appearance  of  Lip  Flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  but 
are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

As  this  Plant  grows  naturally  on  moift  boggy  Places, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  be  preferved  in  England ,  nor  does 
the  Plant  arife  from  Seeds  here,  for  I  have  fo wed  the 
Seeds  in  various  Situations,  and  managed  them  different, 
but  could  never  get  up  any  of  the  Plants  ;  but  I  had  3 
or  4  of  the  Plants  fent  me,  inclofed  in  large  Clods  of 
Earth  from  New  England,  which  I  planted  in  Pots,  co¬ 
vering  them  with  Mols,  and  conftantly  fupplied  them 
with  Water.  With  this  Management  two  of  them 
flowered,  but  the  following  Winter  deftroyed  them,  as 
they  wer^  not  put  under  Shelter;  fo  that  to  preferve 
them,  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame  in 
Winter,  where  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  at 
all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  mild. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Madrafs  in  wate¬ 
ry  Places.  This  rifes  with  a  Angle  Stalk  8  or  9  Inches 
high,  having  one  Arrow-pointed  Leaf,  whofe  Bafe  em¬ 
braces  the  Stalk  like  a  Sheath,  and  from  the  open  Side 
of  the  Sheath  comes  out  the  Flowers,  which  are  at  firft 
inclofed  in  another  fmaller  Sheath  ;  thefe  grow  in  a 
fmall  Kind  of  Umbel ;  they  are  compofed  of  fix  acute- 
pointed  Petals  which  fpread  open.  Each  Flower  ftands 
upon  a  {lender  Foot  Stalk  about  an  Inch  long;  the  Foot 
Stalk  of  the  Leaf  rifes  a  confiderable  Height  above  the 
Flowers,  fo  that  they  appear  to  come  out  from  the 
Middle  of  the  Stalk. 

This  Sort  is  much  more  difficult  to  preferve  in  Eng¬ 
land,  becaufe  it  grows  naturally  in  a  hot  Country,  and  in 
Places  flowed  with  Water.  There  was  formerly  one 
of  thefe  Plants  brought  over  to  Charles  Duboife  Efq;  at 
Mitcham,  but  it  was  not  long-lived  here. 

POPULAGO.  See  Caltha. 

POPULUS.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  LI.  592.  lab  365-  Linr 
Gen.  Plant.  996.  The  Poplar  Tree  ;  in  French,  Peuplier. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  male  and  female  Flowers  grow  upon  feparate  Trees . 
The  male  Flowers  or  Katkins  have  one  oblong,  looje,  cylin¬ 
drical  Empalement,  which  is  imbricated.  Under  each  Scale , 
whice  is  oblong,  plain ,  and  cut  on  the  Border,  is  ftuated 
a  fngle  Flovaer  veithout  any  Petal  ;  they  have  a  Neciarium 
of  one  Leaf  turbinated  at  the  Bottom,  and  tubulous  at  the 
Pop,  and  8  Stamina  terminated  by  large  Jour-cornered 
Summits.  The  female  Flowers  are  in  Katkins  like  the  male , 
but  have  no  Stamina  ;  they  have  an  oval  acute-pointed  Ger¬ 
men,  with  Jearce  any  Style  crowned  by  a  four-pointed  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oval  Capfule  with  two  Cells , 
including  many  oval  Seeds  having  hairy  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Populus  foliis  lobatis  dentatis  fubtus  tomentofls 
Poplar  Tree  with  lobated  indented  Leaves  which  are 
downy  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Populus  alba 
majoribus  folii.  C.  B.  P.  4 2,9.  White  poplar  with  larger 
Leaves,  commonly  called  the  Abele  Tree. 

2.  Populus  foliis  J'ubrotundis ,  dentato-angulatis  fub- 
tus  tomentofs.  Hort.  Cliff.  460.  Poplar  Tree  with  round- 
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iftr  Leaves,  which  are  angularly  indented,  and  downy  on 
their  under  Side.  This  is' the  Populus  alba  minoribus  fo¬ 
liis.  Lob.  Icon.  103.  White  Popular  with  fmaller  Leaves. 

3.  Populus:  foliis' ovato-cordatis  acuminatis  crenatis. 
Poplar  Tree  with'  oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  ending  in 
acute  Points  which  are  crenated.  This  is  the  Populus 
nigra.  C.  B.  P:  429.  The  black  Poplar. 

4.  Populus  foliis fubrotundis  dentato  angulatis  utrin- 
que  g'abris.  Hort.  Cliff.  460.  Poplar  Tree  with  roundifh 
Leaves  having  angular  Indentures,  and  fmooth  on  both 
Sides.  Populus  tremula  C.  B.  P:  429.  The  Afpen  Tree. 

5.  Populus  foliis  cordatis  obfolete  crenatis ,  utrinque 
glabris.  Poplar  Tree  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  which 
are  fomewhat  crenated,  and  fmooth  on  both  Sides.  Po¬ 
pulus  folio  maximo  nunquom  pilos  ferens.  Boerh.  C.  H  P. 
Poplar  with  the  larged;  Leaf,  which  is  never  hairy. 

6.  Populus  foliis  fubcordatis  oblongis  crenatis  Hort. 
Clff.  460.  Poplar  Tree  with  oblong  Leaves  which  are 
crenated,  and  almoft  Heart-fhaped.  This  is  the  Popu¬ 
lus  nigra  folio  maximo ,  geminis  balfamum  odoratiffmu7n 
fundentibus  Catefh-.*Car.  The  Carolina  Poplar  Tree. 

7.  Pop  u  lu  s  foliis  fubcordatis,  inf  erne  incanis, fuperne 
atroviridis.  Poplar  with  Leaves  which  are  almoft  Heart- 
fhaped,  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  and  of  a  dark  green 
above.  This  is  the  Populo  (imilis  arbor  ref  no  fa  altera. 
C.  B.  P.  430.  Another  refinous  Tree  like  the  Poplar, 
commonly  called  1 Tacamahacca , 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  temperate  Parts 
of  Europe  ;  this  and  the  fecond  Sort  are  frequently  con¬ 
founded  together,  but  they  are  certainly  different  Speci¬ 
es  ;  this  is  commonly  called  Abele  Tree  here,  and  the  fe¬ 
cond  white  Poplar.  The  L.eaves  of  this  are  large,  and 
are  divided  into  three,  four  or  five  Lobes,  which  are  in¬ 
dented  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  of  a  very  dark  Colour 
on  their  upper  Side,  and  very  white  and  downy  on  their 
under,  ftanding  upon  Foot  Stalks  which  are  about  an 
Inch  long.  The  young  Branches  of  this  Tree  have  a 
purple  Bark,  and  are  covered  with  a  white  Down,  but 
the  Bark  of  the  Stem  and  older  Branches  are  gray.  In 
the  Beginning  of  April  the  male  Flowers  or  Katkins  ap¬ 
pear,  which  are  cylindrical,  fcaly,  and  about  three  Inches 
long,  and  about  a  Week  after  come  out  the  female  Flow¬ 
ers  on  Katkins,  which  have  no  Stamina  like  thofe  of  the 
male.  Soon  after  thefe  come  out,  the  male  Katkins  fall 
off,  and  in  five  or  fix  Weeks  after,  the  female  Flowers 
will  have  ripe  Seeds  inclofed  in  a  hairy  Covering,  when 
the  Katkins  will  drop,  and  the  Seeds  will  be  wafted  by 
theWindsi  to  a  great  Diftance. 

The  Leaves  of  the  2d  Sort  are  rounder,  and  not  much 
above  half  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  firft  ;•  they  are  in¬ 
dented  on  their  Edges  into  Angles,  and  are  downy  on 
their  under  Side,  but  not  fo  white  as  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  nor  are  their  upper  Surfaces  of  fo  deep  green. 
The  Shoots  of  this  are  paler,  the  Katkins  longer,  and 
the  Down  of  the  Seeds  is  whiter  and  longer. 

The  Leaves  of  the  3d  Sort  are  oval,  Heart-fhaped,  and 
flightly  crehated  oh  their  Edges  ;  they  are  fmooth  on 
both  Sides,  and  of  a  light  green  Colour.  The  Katkins 
of  this  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  two  former. 

The  Leaves  of  the  4th  Sort  are  roundifh,  and  angu¬ 
larly  indented  ;  they  are  fmooth  on  both  Sides,  and 
ftand  upon  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  fo  are  ihaken  by 
theleaft  Wind,  from  whence  it  was  titled  the  trembling- 
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Poplar  or  Afpine  Tree.  The  Katkins  of  this  are  much 
like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  the  young  Shoots  are  of 
a  dark  brown  Colour. 

The  5th  Sort  I  faw  growing  in  the  private  Garden  of 
Dr.  Boerhaave  near  Leyden  ;  the  Dr.  told  me  he  receiv¬ 
ed  if  from  Pruffta.  The  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped  ;  the/ 
are  6  or  7  Inches  long,  and  4  broad,  and  are  (lightly  in¬ 
dented  on  their  Edges,  ftanding  upon  very  fhort  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Shoots  of  this  Tree  were  very  ftrong, 
and  the  Tree  feemed  as  if  it  would  grow  to  a  great  Size, 
but  it  was  young  when  I  faw  it. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  where  it  be¬ 
comes  a  large  Tree.  The  Shoots  of  this  Sort  are  very 
ftrong  in  England,  and  are  generally  cornered  ;  they 
have  a  light  green  Bark  like  fome  Sorts  of  the  Willow. 
The  Leaves  upon  young  Trees,  and  alfo  thofe  upon  the 
lower  Shoots,  are  very  large,  almoft  Heart-fhaped  and 
crenated,  but  thofe  upon  the  older  Trees  are  fmaller; 
and  as  the  Trees  advance,  their  bark  becomes  lighter, 
approaching  to  a  grayifh  Colour.  The  Katkins  of  this 
Sort  are  like  thofe  of  the  black  Poplar,  and  the  Sum¬ 
mits  of  the  Stamina  are  purple. 

The  Shoots  of  this  Tree  while  young  are  frequently 
killed  down  a  confiderable  Length  by  the  Froft  in  Win¬ 
ter,  but  as  the  Trees  grow  older,  their  Shoots  are  not 
fo  vigorous,  and  become  more  ligneous,  fo  are  not  liable 
to  the  fame  Difafter  ;  but  the  Trees  fhould  be  planted  in 
a  fheltered  Situation,  for  as  their  Leaves  are  very  large, 
the  Wind  has  great  power  over  them,  and  theBranches  be¬ 
ing  tender,  they  are  frequently  broken  or  fplitdown  by  the 
WindsintheSummerSeafon,  where  they  are  much  expofed. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  and  in  other 
Parts  of  North  America ;  this  feems  to  be  a  Tree  ¥>f 
middling  Growth,  and  does  not  fpire  upward  but  fends 
out  many  fhort  thick  Shoots  on  every  Side,  which  are 
covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  differing  from  each  other  in  Shape  and  Size, 
moft  of  them  almoft  Heart-fhaped,  but  fome  are  oval, 
and  othersnear  £o  Spear-fhaped  ;  they  are  whitifhon  their 
under  Side,  but  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper.  The 
Katkins  are  like  thofe  of  the  black  Poplar,  but  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Stamina  in  the  male  Flow.ers  is  uncertain  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-two.  The  female  Flowers  I  have 
not  feen,  but  by  the  male  Katkins  I  have  been  induced 
to  place  it  in  this  Genus. 

Thefe  Trees  may  be  propagated  either  by  Layers  or 
Cuttings,  which  will  readily  take  Root,  alfo  from 
Suckers,  which  the  white  Poplars  fend  up  from  their 
Roots  in  great  Plenty.  The.beft  Time  for  tranfplapting 
thefe  Suckers  is  in  Oflober ,  when  their  Leaves  begin 
to  decay.  Thefe  may  be  placed  in  a  Nurfery  for  2  or 
3  Y ears  to  get  Strength,  before  they  are  planted  out  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  but  if  you  intend  to  pro¬ 
pagate  them  from  Cuttings,  it  is  better  to  defer  doing 
it  until  February ,  at  which  Time  you  may  plant  Trun¬ 
cheons  of  2  or  3  Feet  long,  thrufting  tlrern  about  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  into  the  Ground.  Thefe  will  rea¬ 
dily  take  Root,  and  if  the  Soil  be  moift  in  which 
they  are  planted,  will  arrive  to  a  confiderable  Bulk  in 
a  few  Years.  .  . 

The  black  Poplar  is  not  fo  apt  to  take  Root  from 
large  Truncheons,!  therefore  it  is  the  better  Method  to 
plant.  Cuttings  about  a  Foot  and  a-  Half  in  Length, 
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thrufttng  them  a  Foet  deep  into  the  Ground  ;  thefe 
will  take  Root  very  freely,  and  maybe  afterwad  trans¬ 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  Sort  will  grow 
on  any  Soil,  but  thrives  beft  in  moift  Places. 

I  have  planted  cuttings  of  this  Tree,  which  in  four 
Years  have  been  bigger  in  the  Trunk  than  a  Man’s 
Thigh,  and  near  20  Feet  High,  and  this  upon  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  Soil ;  but  in  a  very  moift  Soil,  it  is  common  for 
thefe  Trees  to  fhoot  8  or  10  Feet  in  a  Seafon  ;  fo  that 
where  a  Perfon  hath  a  Mind  to  make  a  Shelter  in  a  few 
Years,  there  is  fcarce  any  Tree  fo  proper  for  that  Pur- 
pofe  ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  the 
Pleafure  Garden,  becaufe  the  Katkins  and  Down,  which 
fall  from  thefe  Trees,  will  make  a  prodigious  Litter  in 
the  Spring. 

The  white  Sorts,  as  alfo  the  Afpen  Tree,  likewife 
caufe  a  gFeat  Litter  in  the  Spring,  when  their  Katkins 
and  Down  fall  off ;  and  their  Roots  being  very  apt  to 
produce  a  large  Quantity  of  Suckers,  but  efpecially 
thofe  Trees  that  came  from  Suckers,  which  renders  them 
unfit  to  be  planted  near  a  Houle  or  Garden  ;  but  when 
they  are  interfperfed  with  other  Trees  in  large  Plantati¬ 
ons,  they  afford  an  agreeable  Varietv,  their  Leaves  being 
very  white  on  their  under  Sides,  which,  when  blown 
with  the  Wind,  are  turned  to  Sight. 

A  confiderable  Advantage  may  be  made  by  planting 
thofe  Trees  upon  moift  boggy  Soil,  where  few  other 
Trees  will  thrive.  Many  fuch  Places  there  are  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  do  not  at  prefent,  bring  in  much  Money 
to  their  Owners  ;  whereas  il  they  were  planted  with 
thefe  Trees,  they  would  in  a  very  few  Years,  over  pur- 
chafe  the  Ground,  clear  of  all  Fxpence  ;  but  there  are 
fftany  Perfons  who  think  nothing  except  Corn,  worth 
cultivating  in  England  ;  or  if  they  plant  Timber,  it 
muft  be  Oak,  Afh,  or  Elm  ;  and  if  their  Land  be  not 
proper  for  either  of  thefe,  it  is  deemed  little  worth  ; 
whereas  if  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  was  examined,  and 
proper  Sorts  of  Plants  adapted  to  it,  there  might  be  ve¬ 
ry  great  Advantage  made  of  Lveral  large  Tradls  of 
Land,  which  at  this  T  ime  lie  neglected. 

The  Wood  of  thefe  Trees,  efpecially  of  the  Abele, 
is  very  good  to  lay  for  Floors,  where  it  will  laft  many 
Years  ;  and  for  its  exceeding  Whitenefs,  is  by  many 
Perfons  preferred  to  Oak  ;  but  being  of  a  foft  Contex¬ 
ture,  is  very  fubjedf  to  take  the  Impreftion  of  Nails,  &c 
which  renders  it  lefs  proper  for  thisPurpofe:  It  is  alfo 
very  proper  for  wainfeotting  Rooms,  being  lefs  fubje£t 
to  fwell  or  lhrink,  than  meft  other  Sorts  of  Wood  ;  but 
for  Turnery  Ware,  there  is  no  Wood  equal  to  this  for 
its  exceeding  Whitenefs,  fo  that  Trays,  Bowls,  and  many 
other  Utenfils,  are  made  of  it  ;  and  the  Bellows-makers 
prefer  it  for  their  Ufe,  as  do  alfo  the  Shoemakers,  not  only 
for  Heels,  but  alfo  for  the  Soles  of  Shoes  ;  it  is  alfo 
'very  good  to  make  light  Carts,  and  the  Poles  are  very 
proper  to  fupport  Vines,  Hops,  &c.  and  the  Lopping  will 
afford  good  Fuel. 

The  Carolina  Poplar  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cut¬ 
tings  or  Layers  ;  the  latter  is  generally  pra&ifed  by  the 
Nurfery  Gardeners,  being  the  lureft  Method  :  and  thefe 
Plants  are  not  fo  full  of  Moifture  as  thofe  railed  by  Cut¬ 
tings,  fo  are  lefs  liable  to  be  cut  down  by  the  Froft  w  hen 
young.  No  Trials  have  been  made  here  of  the  Wood  of 
this  Tree,  fo  I  cannot  give  any  account  of  its  Worth. 
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The  Tacamahacca  fends  up  a  great  Number  of  Suckers 
from  the  Roots,  by  which  it  multiplies  in  Plenty,  and 
every  Cutting  which  is  planted  will  take  Root  ;  fo  that 
when  a  Plant  is  once  obtained,  there  may  foon  be  Plenty 
of  the  Plants  raifed.  The  Buds  of  this  Tree  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  glutinous  Refin,  which  fmells  very  ftrong,  and 
this  is  the  Tacamahacca  ufed  in  the  Shops. 

PORRUM.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  //.  382.  Tab.  204.  Al¬ 
lium.  Lin. Gen.  Plant.  370.  Leek. 

The  Chara£lcrs  are. 

The  Flower  batb  6  Petals ,  and  is  Bell- f  aped  ;  they 
are  collated  into  a  fpberical  Heady  covered  by  a  common 
roundijh  Spatha  or  Sbeatby  which  withers.  They  have  6 
Stamina ,  3  of  thefe  are  alternately  broader  than  the  other , 
and  have  forked  Summits  in  their  Middle.  They  have  a 
fort,  round  three-cornered  Germen,  fupporting  a  fingle 
Style  crowned  by  an  acute  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes 
a  fort  broad  Capfule  with  3  Lobes  having  3  Cells  filed 
with  angular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Porrum  radice  oblonga  t  unicat  a,  caule  planifoliot 
floribus  capitatisy  faminibus  tricufpidatis.  Leek  with  an 
oblong  coated  Root,  a  plain  Leaf  on  the  Stalk,  Flowers 
colle&ed  in  Heads,  and  three-pointed  Stamina.  This 
is  the  Porrum  commune  capitatum  C.  B.  P.  72.  Common 
headed  Leek,  commonly  called  London  Leek. 

2.  Porrum  caule  planifolio  umbellifero,  umbelld  globo- 
fli  /l a  mini  bus  corolla  longioribus.  Leek  with  a  plain  Leaf 
on  the  Stalk  which  fupports  a  globular  Umbel  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  whofe  Stamina  are  longer  than  the  Petals.  This 
is  the  Porrum  Siberienfe,  floribus  purpura feentibus.  Gmel. 
Siberian  Leek  having  purplifh  Flowers. 

T  he  1  ft  Sort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens;  of  this  there  has  been  generally  fuppofed  two 
Sorts,  but  I  have  made  Trial  of  them  both,  by  fo  wing 
their  Seeds  feveral  Times,  and  find  they  are  the  fame  ; 
the  Difference  which  has  rifen  between  them,  has  been 
occafioned  by  fome  Perfons  having  faved  the  Seeds  from 
old  Roots,  and  not  from  the  feedling  Leeks,  whereby 
they  have  degenerated  them  and  rendered  them  fmaller 
and  narrower  leaved,  but  by  Care  this  may  be  recover¬ 
ed  again,  as  I  have  experienced. 

The  other  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ;  this  hath 
narrower  Leaves  than  the  common  Sort,  the  Stalks  are 
fmaller  and  do  not  rife  fo  high ;  the  Heads  of  Flowers 
are  alfo  fmaller,  and  of  a  purplifli  Colour  ;  the  Stami¬ 
na  ffands  out  beyond  the  Flower. 

Leeks  are  cultivated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  in  the 
Spring,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  was  dire&ed  for  Onions, 
with  which  thefe  are  commonly  Town,  the  two  Sorts  of 
Seeds  being  mixed  according  to  the  Proportion  which  is 
defired  of  either  Sort,  though  the  mod  common  Me¬ 
thod  is,  to  mix  an  equal  Quantity  of  both,  for  the  Oni¬ 
ons  will  greatly  out-grow  the  Leeks  in  the  Spring,  but 
thefe  being  drawn  off  in  July,  the  Leeks  will  havq 
Time  to  grow  large  afterwards,  fo  that  there  may  be  a 
moderate  Crop  of  both  Sorts.  The  Management  of 
Leeks  being  exadfly  the  fame  with  Onions,  I  {hall  not 
repeat  it  in  this  Place  ;  but  {hall  only  add,  that  many 
Perfons  fow  their  Leeks  very  thick  in  Beds  in  the 
Spring ;  and  in  June,  after  fome  of  \their  early  Crops 
art  taken  off,  they  dig  up  the  Ground,  and  plant  their 
Leeks  out  thereon,  in  Rows  a  Foot  apart,  and  fix 
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Indies  afunder  in  the  Rows,  obferving  to  water  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  further  Culture,  but  to  clear  the  Ground  from 
Weeds.  The  Leeks  thus  planted  will  grow  to  a  great 
Size,  provided  the  Ground  be  good,  and  this  Method  is 
very  proper  for  fuch  Perfons  who  have  little  Room. 

I f  you  would  fave  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant,  make 
Choice  of  fome  of  the  largeft  and  bed  you  have,  which 
mud  remain  in  the  Place  where  they  grew  until  Februa¬ 
ry ,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  a  Row  againd  a 
warm  Hedge,  Pale,  or  Wall,  at  about  8  Inches  afun- 
der;  and  when  their  Stems  advance,  they  fhould  be  fup- 
ported  by  a  String,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  ^own, 
to  which  they  are  very  liable,  when  in  head  ;  the  clofer 
they  are  drawn  to  the  Fence  in  Autumn,  the  better  the 
Seeds  will  ripen  ;  for  it  fometimes  happens  in  cold  Sum¬ 
mers  or  Autumns,  that  thofe  which  grow  in  the  open 
Garden,  do  not  perfedl:  their  Seeds  in  this  Country, 
efpecially  if  there  diould  be  fliarp  Frofls  early  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  which  will  entirely  fpoil  the  Seed. 

When  it  is  ripe  (which  may  be  known  by  the  Heads 
changing  brown)  you  fhould  cut  off  their  Heads  with 
about  a  Foot  or  more  of  the  Stalk  to  each,  and  tie 
them  in  Bundles,  3  or  4  Heads  in  each,  and  hang  them 
. up  in  a  dry  Place,  where  they  may  remain  till  Chrifimas 
or  after,  when  you  may  threfh  out  the  Seeds  for  Ufe. 
The  Hufk  is  very  tough,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  get 
out  the  Seeds;  therefore  fome  Perfons  who  have  but  a 
fmall  Quantity,  rub  it  hard  againd  a  rough  Tile,  which 
will  break  the  Hulks,  and  get  the  Seeds  out  better  than 
any  other  Method. 

PORTULACA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  236.  Tab.  118. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  531.  Purflane ;  in  French ,  Pour  pier. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fmall,  bifid ,  and  per¬ 
manent,  fitting  upon  the  Germen.  The  Flower  has  five 
plain ,  erect,  obtufe  Petals ,  and  many  Hair-like  Stamina, 
about  half  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  Jingle 
Summits  ;  and  a  roundifh  Germen,  fupporting  a  floor  t  Style, 
crowned  by  5  oblong  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  an  s- 
val  Capfule  with  one  Cell,  containing  many  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Portulaca  foliis  cuneiformibus, fioribus fejplibus. 
Prod.  Leyd.  473.  Purflane  with  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  growing  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Portulaca  lati folia  feu  fativa  C.  B.  P.  288.  Broad-leaved, 
or  Garden  Purflane, 

2.  Portulaca.  foliis  f ubulatis  alternis ,  axillis  pilofis, 
fioribus  fefflibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  445.  Purflane  with 
Awl-fhaped  Leaves  placed  alternately,  hairy  Joints, 
and  Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Por¬ 
tulaca  Curaffavica  angufio  longo  lucidoque  folio,  procumbens. 
Hort.  Amfi.  1.  p.  2.  Trailing  Purflane  of  CuraJJao,  with 
long  narow  fhining  Leaves. 

3.  Portulaca  foliis  ova t is  petiolatis ,  caule  procum¬ 
bent  e,fior  ib us  fejfili  bus  mufeofis.  Purflane  with  oval  Leaves 
having  Foot  Stalks,  a  trailing  Stalk,  and  Mofs-like  Flow¬ 
ers  fitting  clofe.  This  is  the  Portulaca  CurafJ'avica  procum¬ 
bens,  capparidis  folio ,  fore  mufeofo ,  capfuld  bifurcatd. 
Par.  Bat.  213.  Trailing  Purflane  of  CuraJJao  with  a  Ca-- 
per  Leaf,  Mofs-like  Flower,  and  a  forked  Capfule. 

4.  Portulaca  foliis  ovatis  gibbis,  pedunculo  multi- 
fioro,  caule fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  445,  Purflane  with  oval 
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gibbous  Leaves,  Foot  Stalks  having  many  Flowers,  and 
a  Ihrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Telephiafirum  folio  globofo * 
Hort.  Eltb.  Baftard  Orpine  with  a  globular  Leaf. 

The  ill  Sort  grows  naturally  in  America,  and  mod 
of  the  hot  Parts  of  the  Globe.  This  is  the  common 
Purflane  cultivated  in  Gardens,  and  is  fo  generally 
known  as  to  need  no  Defcription.  There  are  two  Va¬ 
rieties  of  it,  one  with  deep  green  Leaves,  and  the  other 
yellow  Leaves,  which  is  called  Golden  Purflane  ;  but 
as  both  thefe  arife  from  the  fame  Seeds,  they  are  only 
feminal  Variations.  There  is  alfo  a  third  Variety  with 
fmaller  and  lefs  fucculent  Leaves,  called  Wild  Purflane, 
becaufe  where  it  is  once  fown  in  a  Garden,  and  the 
Plants  permitted  to  fcatter  their  Seeds,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  as  Weeds  the  following  Year;  but  this  I  am 
fure  is  a  Degeneracy  from  the  Garden  Purflane,  for  I 
have  fown  it  feveral  Times  and  let  the  Plants  fhed  their 
Seeds,  and  it  has  come  up  from  thofe  Seeds  in  2  Years, 
degenerated  to  the  wild  Sort. 

Purflane  is  propagated  from  Seeds,  which  may  be 
fown  upon  Beds  of  light  rich  Earth  during  any  of  the 
Summer  Months;  but  if  you  intend  to  have  it  early  in 
the  Seafon,  it  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  ;  for  it  is 
too  tender  to  be  fown  in  the  open  Air  before  April ,  and 
then  it  mull  be  in  a  warm  Situation.  This  Seed  is  very 
fmall,  fo  that  a  little  of  it  will  be  fuflacient  to  fupply  a 
Family.  There  is  no  other  Culture  which  this  Plant 
requires,  but  to  keep  it  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  dry 
Weather  to  water  it  twice  or  three  Times  a  Week.  In 
warm  Weather  this  Plant  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  in  fix  Weeks 
after  fowing,  fo  that  in  order  to  continue  a  Succeflion 
of  it,  you  fhould  fow  it  at  3  or  4  different  Seafons,  al¬ 
lowing  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  between  each  Sow¬ 
ing,  which  will  be  fufficient  to  laft  the  whole  Summer, 
while  it  is  proper  to  be  eaten  ;  for  being  of  a  very  cold 
Nature,  it  is  unfafe  to  be  eaten,  except  in  the  Heat  of 
Summer  in  England ;  for  which  Reafon,  it  is  not  to  any 
Purpofe  to  fow  it  upon  a  hot  Bed,  fince  it  will  come* 
early  enough  for  Ufe  in  the  open  Air. 

If  the  Seeds  are  intended  to  be  faved,  a  Number  of 
the  earliefl:  Plants  fhould.  be  left  for  this  Purpofe,  draw¬ 
ing  out  all  thofe  which  are  weak,  or  have  fmall  Leaves, 
from  among  them ;  when  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  the  Plants  . 
fhould  be  cut  up,  and  fpread  on  Cloths  in  the  Sun  to 
dry,  then  the  Seeds  may  beeafily  beaten  out  and  fifted, 
clear  it  from  the  Leaves  and  Seed  Vefl'els. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  the* 
TVefl-Indies ;  this  is  annual  ;  the  Stalks  are  very  fuccu*  - 
lent,  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  branch  out  greatly;  the 
lower  Branches  lie  near  the  Ground,  but  thofe  above 
them  are  more  ereft ;  the  Leaves  are  narrow,  Awl-- 
fliaped,  and  of  a  lucid  green  ;  they  are  placed  alternate-  - 
ly  on  the  Branches.  At  the  Joints  come  out  Tufts  of 
white  Hairs  and  between  thefe  come-  out  the  Flowers 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a  fine  Pink  Co*  • 
lour,  but  of  fhort  Duration,  feldom  continuing  open 
longer  than  5  -or  6  Hours;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
roundifh  Capfules,  filled  with  fmall  black  Seeds.  It 
flowers  from  the  Middle  of  June  till  Autumn. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  Iflands  in 
the  Wefi-Indies ;  this  is  alfo  an  annual  ;  the  Stalks  fpread 
flat  on  the  Ground,  thefe  are  gar-nifhed  with  oval  Leaves, 
of  a  thinner  Texture  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts. 

The 
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The  Flowers  are  fmall,  greenifh,:  and  fit  ciofe  to  the 
Branches ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  forked  Capfules  with 
one  Cell  which  opens  tranfverfiy,  and  is  filled  with  fmall 
black  Seeds.  Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  Botanick 
Gardens  for  Variety;  their  Seeds  mud  be  fown  upon  a 
hot  Bed  in  Spaing,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  tranf- 
plant,  they  fliould  be  planted  upon  another  hot  Bed  to 
bring  them  forward,  ind  about  the  Beginning  of  June 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  on  a  warm  Border,  where,  if 
the  Seafon  is  favourable,  they  will  ripen  Seeds;  but  left 
it  fliould  prove  otherwife,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  one 
Plant  of  each  Sort  under  Cover,  to  ripen  their  Seeds,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  Species. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
this  is  a  perennial  Plant  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which 
rifes  4  or  5  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  thick,  globular, 
fucculent  Leaves  ;  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  comes  forth 
a  (lender  Foot  Stalk  about  2  Inches  long,  fuftaining  4  or 
5  Rofe-fhaped  Flowers  of  a  reddifh  Colour.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  July ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 
This  Plant  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  Winter, 
fo  it  muft  be  kept  in  Pots,  and  treated  as  the  moft  fuc¬ 
culent  Kinds  of  Fig  Marygolds.  It  is  propagated  by 
Cuttings  as  they  are. 

POTENTILLA.  Lin.  Gen.  P.  559  fpuninquefoli- 
um  pentaphylloides.  Tourn.  Inf.  2 96.  Tab.  153.  298. 
Cinquefoil  ;  in  French,  'ghiinte-feuille. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  which  is 
Jlightly  cut  into  IO  Parts,  and  the  Segments  are  alternately 
lefs  and  reflexed.  The  Flower  is  compofed  of  5  Petals , 
which  are  inferted  into  the  Empalement,  and  fpread  open. 
It  hath  20  Awl-fhaped  Stamina  inferted  in  the  Empalement, 
terminated  by  Moon  f  hoped  Summits.  In  the  Center  of  the 
Flower  there  are  feveral  Germina  collected  into  one  Head, 
with  very  fender  Styles  inferted  in  the  Side  of  the  Germen, 
crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  After  the  Flower  is  pa  ft,  the 
Germincl  become  a  Head  of  roundijb  Seeds ,  included  in  the 
■Empa  lenient. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Potentilla  fohis  pinnatis  ferratis,  caule  repente. 
Tlor.  Lapp.  210.  Pctentiila  with  winged  fawed  Leaves, 
and  a  •■creeping  Stalk.  This  is  the  Pentaphylloides  argen - 
teum  alatum,  feu  potentilla.  Tourn.  Inf.  298.  Silver 
Weed,  or  Wild  Tanfy. 

2.  Potentilla  fohis  pinnatis  alternis,  foliolis  quints 
cvatis  crenatis,  caule  ere dloT  Hort.  Cftff.  193.  Potentilla 
with  alternate  winged  Leaves,  having  five  oval  crenated 
Lobes,  and  an  ereft  Stalk.  This  is  the  Pentaphylloides 
eredlum.  J.  B.  2.  p.  398.  Upright  Cinquefoil. 

3.  Pot  ent  ill  A  foliis  pinnatis .  caule  f  uticofo.  Hort. 
Cliff.  193.  Potentilla  with  winged  Leaves  and  a  fhrubby 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Pentaphylloides  redium  f  uticofum  Ebo- 
racenfe.  Mor.  Hif.  2.  193.  Upright  fhrubby  Cinquefoil 
of  forkjhire,  commonly  called  fhrubby  Cinquefoil. 

4.  Potentilla  fohis  digitatis  lanieolatis  ferratis 
utrinque  fubpihfts,  caule  eredlo.  Lin.  Sp  Plant.  497.  Po¬ 
tentilla  with  Finger-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  Speai- 
fhaped,  fawed.  and  hairy  on  both  Sides,  and  have  an 
ere£f  Stalk.  This  is  the  fjuinqufolium  redium  luteum. 
C.  B.  P.  325.  Yellow  upright  Cinquefoil, 

5.  P  o  tent  i  ll  a  fohis  quitia'is  cuneiformtbus  incifis  fub- 
tus  tomentofts,  caule  eredlo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  497.  Potentilla 
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with  five  We'dge-fhaped  cut  Leaves,  which  are  woolly 
on  their  under  Side,  and  have  an  ere6t  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Spiiinque folium  folio  argenteo.  C.  B.  P.  325.  Cinque¬ 
foil  with  a  filvery  Leaf. 

6.  Pot  ent  ill  a  fcliis  digitatis  apice  conniventi-ferra - 
tis,  eaulibus  fliformibus  procumbentibus ,  receptaculis  hir * 
futis.  Hort.  Cliff.  194.  Potentilla  with  Finger-fhaped 
Leaves  whofe  Points  are  fawed,  very  (lender  trailing 
Stalks,  and  hairy  Receptacles.  This  is  the  fpuinquefo- 
lium  album  minus  alterum.  C.  B .  P.  325.  Another  fmal- 
ler  white  Cinquefoil. 

7.  Potentilla  foliis  ternatis ,  caule  ramofo  credits, 
pedunculis  fupra  genicula  enatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  134.  Po¬ 
tentilla  with  Leaves  growing  by  Threes,  an  upright 
branching  Stalk,  and  Foot  Stalks  rifing  above  the  joints. 
This  is  the  Fragaria  ferilis  Alpina  caulefcens.  Bferb.  Ind. 
alt.  1.  p.  42.  Stalky  Alpine  barren  Strawberry. 

8.  Potentilla  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  ovatis  obtufe 
crenatis,  caule  ramofo,  pedunculis  longioribus.  Potentilla 
with  Leaves  growing  by  Threes,  the  Lobes  whereof  are 
oval  and  obtufely  crenated,  a  branching  Stalk,  and  lon¬ 
ger  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Fragaria  ferilis  caqlefcens 
foliis  LA  crenis  obtufioribus .  Hort.  Chef.  Stalky  barren 
Strawberry,  with  blunt  Leaves  and  Indentures. 

9.  Potentili  A  foliis  feptenis  quinatifque, foliolis  pin¬ 
nate- inc  fits  pilofs,  cauls  eredlo  ramofo .  Potentilla  with  fe- 
vcn  and  five  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  cut,  winged, 
and  hairy  and  an  upright  branching  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Quinque folium  quod  pentaphyllum  Jeu  potius  heptaphyllum 
redium,  caule  rubro  hirfutius.  Hort.  Cath.  Cinquefoil  or 
Septfoil,  with  a  red  upright  hairy  Stalk. 

10.  Potentilla  fohis  feptenis  quinatifque ,  foliolis 
lanceolatis  pinnato-dentatis  utrinque  pilofs,  caule  eredlo  co~ 
rymbofo,  petalis  cordatis.  Potentilla  with  five  and  feven 
Leaves  whofe  Lobes  are  Spear-ftiaped,  Wing-indented, 
and  hairy  on  both  Sides,  and  have  an  ere<5f  branching 
Stalk,  with  Heart-fhaped  Petals  to  the  Flower.  This 
is  the  Pentaphyllum  feu  keptaphyllnm,  albo-pallidum  feu 
fore  ochrolcuco,  petalis  fngulis  cordatis.  Mor.  Hif.  2. 

188.  Cinquefoil  or  Septfoil,  with  a  pale  white,  or  white 
Ochre-coloured  Flower,  and  Heart-fhaped  Petals. 

There  are  many  more  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  as 
they  are  not  cultivated  in  other  Places  either  for  Ufe  or 
Beauty,  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them  here. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  cold  ftiff  Land  in 
moft  Parts  of  England,  and  is  a  fure  Mark  of  the  Ste¬ 
rility  of  the  Soil.  It  fpreads  its  Stalks  upon  the 
Ground,  which  fend  out  Roots  from  their  Joints,  faf- 
tening  into  the  Ground,  and  thereby  propagates  fo 
faft,  as  in  a  lit  tie  Time  to  fpread  over  and  fill  the 
Ground  to  a  great  Diftance.  The  Leaves  are  compo¬ 
fed  of  feveral  Lobes  (or  V/ings)  which  are  generally  pla¬ 
ced  alternately  along  the  Mid-rib,  and  terminated  by  an 
odd  one;  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edge?,  and  are  of  a 
filvery  Colour,  efpecially  on  their  under  Side.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  fingly  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks, 
which  arife  from  the  Root ;  they  are  compofed  of  five 
yellow  Petals,  which  expand  in  Form  of  a  Rofe ;  thefe 
have  a  great  Number  of  Stamina  which  are  inferted  to 
the  Petals,  and  many  Germina  colle&ed  in  Heads,  which 
afterward  become  many  acute- pointed  Seeds  wrapped 
up  in  the  Empalement.  It  flowers  great  Part  of  Sum¬ 
mer. 
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mer.  The  Leaves  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  are  account¬ 
ed  reftringent  and  vulnerary.  It  is  never'  cultivated  in 
Gardens,  being  a  very  common  Weed  in  England . 

The  2d  Sort  grows,  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  and 
Mountains  in  Germany.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
which  lends  out  feveral  Heads  joined  together;  Irom 
thefe  arile  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  which  are 
long,  and  fuftain  3  Pair  of  roundilh  Lobes,  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one;  thefe  are  crenated  on  their  Edg¬ 
es,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Mid-rib.  Out  of  each  Head 
arifcs  a  hairy  Stalk  about  9  Inches  high,  having  at 
each  Joint  one  or  two  trifoliate  Leaves,  fhaped, like 
thofe  below  but  fmaller;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk 
divides  into  fmall  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  2  or  3 
white  Flowers,  very  like  thofe  of  the  Strawberry. 
Thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
like  thofe  of  the  former.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by 
Seeds,  or  parting  the  Roots ;  the  bell  Time  for  fow- 
ing  the  Seeds  is  in  Autumn,  alfo  for  parting  and  tranf- 
planting  the  Roots;  it  loves  a  moift  Soil,  and  fhady 
Situation.  1 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Coun¬ 
ties  of  England,  and  in  many  of  the  northern  Parts  of 
Europe.  This  hath  a  fir  rub  by  Stalk,  which  rifes  about 
4  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  garnilhed  by 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  2  or  3  Pair  of  narrow*, 
acute- pointed,  entire  Lobes,  which  are  hairy.,  and 
pale  on  their  under  Side.  The- Flowers  are  produced  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches  in  Clufters,  they  have  5  yellow 
Petals  fpreading  open  in  Form  of  a  Rofe,  with  many 
Germina  and  Stamina  within.  Thefe  appear  in  July, 
and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  Seeds  inclofed  in  the 
Empalement.  This  Plant  is  cultivated  in  the  Nurfery 
Gardens  as  a  flowering  Shrub }  it  is  commonly  propar 
gated  by  Suckers,  or  laying  down  the  tender  Branches, 
which  will  take  Root  in  one  Year,  and  may  then  be 
taken  off  from  the  old  Plants,  and; planted  in  a  Nurfery 
fora  Year  or  two  to  get  -  Strength,  before  they  are 
planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  It  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  Cuttings  planted  in  Autumn  in  a  moift 
fhady  Border,  where  they  will  take  Root  the  next  Spring, 
and  the  Michaelmas  following,  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
the  Nurfery;  :sn>  n  'i  *  -  t.,.4  id,-  . 

The  beft  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  is  in  Odlo- 
her ,  that  they  may  get  new  Roots  before  the  hard 
Froft  fets  in  ;  for  as  this  Plant  grows  naturally  on, moift 
boggy  Land  fo  when  it  is  removed  in  Spring,  if  not  du¬ 
ly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  it  is  apt  to  mifcarry;  nor 
will  this  Plant  live  in  a  hot  d^y  Soil,  but  in  a  fhady  Situa¬ 
tion  and  on  a  cool  moift  Soil,  it  will,  thrive  exceedingly/ 
The  4th  Sort  grbw&  naturally  in  the,' South  of 
France  and  Italy ;  this  hath  Hand-r fhaped)  .Leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  5  or  7  Lobes  which  join  at  their  Bafe,  where; 
they  meet  the  Foot  Stalk;  they  are  deeply  crenated  om 
their  Sides,  and  are  hairy  on  both  Sides;  The  Stalks 
rife  9  10  Inches  high,  branching  toward 'thei  Top,  andt 
garnilhed  at  each’  Joint  with  one  Leaf;  of  the  famei 
Form  as  thofe  below,  but'fnraller.  The  Fid Wer£  grow 
at  the  Top  of.  the  St-alk,  they  a  re  1  white;,  and  Jfhafiecf. 
like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  appearing  about  thei  fame 
Time,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  like  thofe.  This  is  a 
biennial  Plant*  which  dies  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

It  may  be  propagated  as  the  2d  Sort.  . ' 
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The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  in 
other  rough  hilly  Parts  of  Europe..  This  hath  a  thick 
flefhy  Root  vyhicli  ftrijees  deep  in  the  Ground,  from 
which  arife  feveral  purple: branching  Stalks  about  a  Foot 
high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  compofed  of  five  ^edge- 
fhaped  Lobes,  deeply  cut  on  their  Edges,  and  very  hoa¬ 
ry  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  grow  at  the  Top 
of  the*  Stalk,  which  branches  out  into  many  Foot 
Stalks;  they  are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  4th 
Sort  but  fmaller.  The  Root  is  perennial,  and  the  Plant 
may  be,  propagated  as  the  fecond  Sort. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  on , the  Mountains  in  Aujlria', 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root ;  the  Leaves  ftand  on  Foot 
Stalks  which  arife  from  the  Root,  and  are  very  long ; 
they  are  compofed  of  5  oblong  Lobes  which  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  fawed  at  their  Ends,  very  hoary  and  filky  on  their 
under  Sides,  but  green  on  their  upper.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  on  long  flender  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife 
immediately  from  the  Root  ;  they  are  are  white,  and 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  appearing  in 
May,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  En.  land. 
It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Runners  as  the  Straw¬ 
berry;  the  beft  Time  to  tranfplant  them  is  in  Autumn. 
It  loves  a  cool  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this  is  a 
biennial  Plant,  the  Stalks  grow  ere<5t,  about  a  Foot 
high;  they  are  very  hairy,  and  are  garnifhed  with  tri¬ 
foliate  oblong  Leaves,  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  upon  Foot  Stalks,  which  come 
out  above  the  Joints  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  white,  and 
very  like  thofe  of  the  Strawberry.  This  Plant  flowers 
in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  which,  if 
permitted  to  fcatter,  will  produce  Plants  in  Plenty  the 
following  Spring,  which  will  require  no  other  Culture, 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  8th  Sort  is  alfo  a  biehnial  Plant,,  but  differs 
from  the  other,  in  having  taller  and  ftronger  Stalks* 
which  branch  out* more;  the  Lobes  of  the  Leaves  are 
oval,  obtufe,  and  bluntly  indented  on  their  Edges; 
the  Flowers  are  larger,  and  the  whole  Plant  is  of  a 
deeper  green.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn.  It  propagates  itfelf  like  the  former  Sort. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally,  in  Italy  and  Sicily  ; 
this  is  a  biennial  Plapt;  the  Stalks  rife  near  2  Feet  high, 
they  are  purple,  very  hairy,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  compofed  of  5  or  7  narrow  Lobes,  deeply  cut 
on  their  Sides,  fo  as  to  refemble  thofe  of  winged  Leaves ; 
the  Stalks  branch  out  greatly  toward  their  Top.  The 
Flowers  are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  4th 
Sort.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds,  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  It  may}tje. propagated  as  the  fourth  Sort. 

The"  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy  ;  this  is  a. biennial  Plant ;  the  Stalks  are  large, 
and  rife  near  2  Feet  high ;  they  branch  very  much  to¬ 
ward  their  Top;  the  Leaves  ftand  on  Very  fliort  Foot 
Stalks,;  they  are  fometimes  compofed  of  5,  and  at  other 
Times  of  7  Lobes,  which  are  regularly  indented  like 
winged  Leaves,  and  are  very  hairy  on  Both  Sides. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  T  op  of  the  Stalk, 
eaiCh  .having  a  FoofcStajk  an:  Inch’  and  a  Half  long 
their  Empalements  are  deeply  cut  into  9  Segments, 
which  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  have  fome¬ 
times  5,  but  generally  6  Heart-fhaped  Petals  of  a  pale 
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-yellow,  and  expand  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  jn.  Autumn,  which, 
if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  produce  Plenty  of  Plants 
the  following  Spring.  This  requires  no  other  Culture, 
than  to  keep  it  clean  from  Weeds.  •  ' 

POTERIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  948.  Pimpinel\a. 
Tourn.  Inf.  156.  Burnet;  in  French,  PimpreneUe. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  bath  male  and female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Spike.  'The 
male  Flowers  have  a  three-leaved  Empalement ;  they  have 
one  Petal,  which  is  cut  into  four  Parts ;  thefe  are  oval , 
concave,  and  permanent  ;  they  have  a  great  Number  of 
long  Hair-like  Stamina,  terminated  by  roundijh  Tiuin  Sum¬ 
mits.  The  female  Flowers  have  one  IVhcel-faped  Petal 
with  a  foort  Tube,  cut  at  the  Brim  into  four  Parts  ;  thefe 
have  no  Stamina,  but  two  oblong  oval  Germina  with  two 
hairy  Styles  the  Length  of  the  Petal,  croivned  by  coloured 
Pencil-fhaped  Stigma's.  The  Germina  afterward  become  two 
bard  Seeds ,  inclofed  in  the  Petal  of  the  Flo  wer. 

The  Speeds  are, 

1.  Poterium:  inirme ,  caulibus  fubangulofis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  446.  Unarmed  Poterium  with  angular  StalkL 
This  is  the  Pimpinella  fanguiforba  minor  birfuta.  C.  B.  P. 
160.  Smaller  hairy  Burnet. 

2.  Poterium  inerme,  caulibus  teretibus  friClis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant .  994.  Unarmed  Poterium  with  a  narrow1  taper 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Pimpinella  agrimmoides  odorata.  H. 
R.  Par.  Sweet-fwelling  Burnet  refembling  Agrimony. 

3.  PoteriXJM  fpinls  ramofts.  Hort.  Cliff.  445.  Pote¬ 
rium  with  branching  Spines.  This  is  the  Pimpinella 
fpinofa,  feu  fempervirens.  Mor.  Umb.  57.  Prickly  or 
ever-green  Burnet. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  is  the  common  Burnet,  which  grows 
naturally  upon  chalky  Lands  in  many  Parts  of  England  \ 
of  this  there  are  2  or  3  Varieties,  one  of  them  is  much 
fmoother  than  the  other,  arid  the  .  third  hath  larger 
Seeds. than  either  of  the  former;  but  thefe  Differences 
are  not  conftant,  fo  they  are  only  feminal  Variations. 
This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  from  whofe  Root  arife  a  great 
Number  of  Leaves,  Handing  on  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks;  they  are  compofed  of  5  or  &  Pair  of'  Lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Lobes  are  generally 
ranged  a  little  alternate  on  the  Mid-rib,  but  fometimes 
ftand  by  Pairs ;  thefe  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  rind 
are  fometimes  fmooth,  and  at  others  hairy.  The 
Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  branching  out 
pretty  much,  and  are  terminated  by  long  {lender  Foot 
Stalks,  each  fuftaining  an  oblong  Spike  of  Flowers,  in 
which  there  are  fome  male  and  others  female  ;  they  are 
of  a  purplifh  red  Colour,  and  appear  in  June.  The  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  are  each  fucceeded  by  two  hard  Seeds, 
which  ripen  in  Autumn. .  . 

This  Plant  is  propagated  in  Gardens ;  the  young  ten¬ 
der  Leaves  are  put  into  Sallads,  and  the  Leaves  are  ufed 
for  cool  Tankards  in  hot  Weather.  It  is  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  is  reckoned  to  be  cordial  and  alexipharmick. 
The  Powder  of  the  Root  is  commended  againft  fpitting 
of  Blood. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  if  it  is  fowrt  in  Spring,  the 
Seeds  frequently  lie  in  the  Ground  till  the  Spring  fol¬ 
lowing.  If  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  Plenty;  if  thefe  are  tranfplanted 
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out  in  a  Bed  of  undunged  Earth,  at  about  a  Foot  Dif- 
tance  every  Way,T  and  kept,  .clean  .  from  Weeds,  they 
will  continue  feveral  Years,  efpecially  if  the  Soil  is  dry, 
■and  will  require  no  other  Care.  It  may  alfo  be  propa- 
■ gated  by  parting  the  Roots  in  Autumn,  but  as  the 
Plants  arife  fo  freely  from  fcattered  Seeds,  the  latter 
Method  is  feldom  praiftifed. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy  ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  decays  foon 
after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.,  The  Leaves  of  this  are  like 
thofe  of  Agrimony,  and  are  compofed  of  3  or  4  Pair 
of  oblong  Lobes,  placed  a  little  alternate  on  the  Mid¬ 
rib,  and  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  they  are  deeply 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  have  an  agreeable  Scent  ; 
the  Stalks  rife  2  Feet  high,  and  are  garniftied  at  each 
Joint  with  one  of  thofe  winged  Leaves,  which  gradually 
diminifh  in  their  Size  to  the  'Fop,  and  juft  above  the 
Leaf  arifes  a  long  Foot  Stalk,  which  fupports  2  or  3 
fmall  .ones,  each  fuftaining  a  fmall  roundiftt  Spike  of 
Flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn.  It  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which,  if  fown  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come 
up  the  following  Spring.  Thefe  require  no  other  Cul¬ 
ture  than  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  ;  the  fecond  Year 
they  will  flower  and  ripen  their  Seeds*  and  foon  after 
decay.  .  ■  -  . 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ,  and  in  many 
of  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  hath  a  lhrubby 
perennial  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  3  Feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  flender  Branches  armed  with  branching 
fliarp  Thorns  ;  the  Leaves  are  very  fmall,  they  are 
winged,  and  have  6  or  7  Pair  of  very  fmall  Lobes, 
ranged  oppofire  along  the  Mid- rib,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  continue  all 
the  Year.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Heads 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  and  are  of  an  herbaceous 
Colour ;  they  appear  the  Beginning  of  June,  and 
there  is  a  Succeftion  of  them  moft  Part  of  Summer, 
but:  thofe  only  which  come  early  are  fucceeded  by 
Seeds. 

•'  This  Plant  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  Winter 
in  the  open  Air,  but  if  it  is  fheltered  under  a  common 
hot  Bed  Frame,  where  it  may  have  the  free  Air  at  all 
Times  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  and  fheltered  from 
hard  Froft,  it  will  thrive  better  than  when  it  is  more 
tenderly  treated.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Slips  or 
Cuttings  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  which,  if 
planted  in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  and  covered  down  clofe 
with  a  Hand  or  Bell  Glafs,  and  (haded  from  the  Sun, 
will  take  Root  freely,  and  may  then  be  taken  up  and 
planted  each  into  a  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  frefh  undung¬ 
ed  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root,  and  then  removed  to  a  fheltered  Situation, 
where  they  may  ftand  till  the  Froft  comeson,  when 
they  fhould  be  placed  under  the  hot  Bed  Frame.  It 
requires  but  little  Water,  efpecially  in  cool  Weather. 

PRASIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  655.  Galeopjis.  Tourn. 
Inf.  R.  H.  186.  Shrubby  Hedge-nettle. 

Th e  Characters  are,  . 

The  Flower  hath  a  Bell-Jhaped  Empalement  of  otie  Leaf, 
dividing  into  2  Lips  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  broad,  and  ends  in  3 
acute  Points ;  the  lower  Lip  is  cut  into  2  Parts.  The  Flower 
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is  of  the  Lip  Kind ,  it  bath  one.  Petal ;  the  upper  Lip  is 
oval,  ered,  and  indented  at  the  End.  The  lower  Lip  is 
broady  reflexed,  and  ends  in  3  Points,  the  middle  one  being 
broadejl.  It  has  4  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  under  the  upper 
Lip ,  2  of  which  are  (horter  than  the  other ,  having  oblong 
Summits  on  their  Side ,  and  a  four-pointed  Germen  fuflain - 
ing  a  flender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by 
a  bifid  Stigma.  'The  Germen  afterward  becomes  4  Berries , 
each  containing  a  ftngle  roundijb  Seed. 

The  Species  are,  .1  :  '1 

1.  Prasium  foliis  ovato-oblongis  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
309.  Shrubby  {linking  Hedge-nettle,  with  oblong,  o- 
val,  fawed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Galeopfu  Hifpanica, 
frutefcens,  teucrii  folio.  Tourn.Infl.  186;  Spanifb  fhrubby 
{linking  Hedge-nettle,  with  a  Tree  Germander  Leaf. 

2.  Prasium  foliis  ovatis,  duplici  utrinque  crend  notatis. 
Lin.  H.  C.  309.  Shrubby  {linking  Hedge- nettle,  with 
oval  Leaves  indented  on  every  Side.  Lamium  fruticans, 
teucrii  folio  lucido ,  calyce  &  flore  magno  candido,  iantilld 
purpura  varie  notato.  Hort.  Cath.  106.  Shrubby  Dead- 
nettle,  with  a  lucid  Tree- Germander  Leaf,  and  a  large 
white  Flower  with  fome  Spots  of  purple. 

The  ill  Sort  grows  na.turally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  near  3  Feet  high,  covered 
with  a  whitiili  Bark,  and  divides  into  many  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  which  -jare  faw¬ 
ed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Bofom  of  the  Leaves  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks, 
they  are  white,  and  have  large  permanent;  Empale- 
ments,  cut  into  5  Points.  The  'Flowers  ar§,e>f  the 
Lip  Kind,  they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  4  fmall  Berries  fitting  in  the  Empalement, 
which  turn  black  .when  ripe,  and  have  a  fingle  roundifh 
Seed  in  each. .  ^  ■ 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ;  this  hath  a 
fhrubby  Stalk  like  the  former,  but  rifes  a  little  higher ; 
the  Bark  is  whiter,  the  Leaves  fhorter,  oval,  and  are 
doubly  crenated  on  each  Side,  they  are  of  a  lucid  green. 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  fmall  Whorls  from  the  Bo¬ 
fom  of  the  Leaves,  like  the  former ;  they  are  fome- 
what  larger,  and  are  frequently  marked  with  a  few  pur¬ 
ple  Spots  j  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Berries  like  the 
other  Sort,  which  ripen  at  the  fame  Time. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  or 
from  the  Seeds  :  If  by  Cuttings,  they  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  on  a  Ihady  Border  toward  the  End  of  April ;  but  the 
Cuttings  fhould  not  be  taken  from  fuch  Plants  as  have 
been  drawn  weak,  but  rather  from  thofe  which  have 
been  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  whofe  Shoots  are  {hort 
and  ftrong  ;  and  if  a  Joint  of  the  former  Year’s  Wood 
is  cut  to  each  of  them,  they  will  more  certainly  fuc- 
ceed.  Thefe  Cuttings  may  remain  in  the  fame  Border 
till  they  are  well  rooted,  when  they  may  be  transplant¬ 
ed  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  into  Pots,  that  they 
nay  be  fheltered  in  Winter  under  a  common  Frame, 
where  they  may  have  as  much  free  Air  as  polhble  in 
dry  Weather,  and  only  require  to  be  fcreened  from 
hard  Frofl.  j 

If  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds  (which  the  Plants 
produce  in  Plenty  every  Year)  they  fhould  be  Town  on 
a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  April ;  and  in  .May  the  Plants 
will  come  up,  when  they  require  po  other  Care  but 
that  of  keeping  them  clean  from  W,eeds  ;  in  the  Au- 
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fumh  following, '  they  may  be  tranfplanted  as  before  di- 
redted  lor  the  Cuttings,  and  may  be  afterward  treated 
more  hardily,  as  they  acquire  Strength. 

A  Plant  or  two  of  each  of  thefe  Species  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  a  Place  where  there  are  Cohesions  of  the 
different  Sorts  of  ever-green  Shrubs,  for  Variety,  efpe- 
cially  where  the  different  Sorts  of  Ciftus,  Phlomis,  Tree 
Wormwood,  and  Medicago,  are  admitted,  becaufe  they 
are  equally  hardy  ;  and  when  a  fever  e  Winter  happens, 
which  deffroys  the  One,  the  others  are  fure  of  the  fame 
Fate  ;  but  in  mild  Winters  they  will  live  abroad,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  planted  in  a  diy  rubbifhy  Soil,  and 
have  a  {heltered  Situation  ;  but  in  rich  wet  Ground,  the 
Plants  will  grow  vigorous  in  Summer,  fo  are  liable  to 
Injury  from  the  early  Frofls  in  Autumn, 
r!  PRENANTHES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  816.  Vaill.  Mem. 
Ann.  1721.  Wild  Lettuce. 

The  Charaders  are. 

It  hath  a  fmooth  cylindrical  Empalements  fpreading  at  the 
Brim,  having  many  Scales  which  are  equal,  but  have  three 
at  the  Safe  unequal.  This  common  Empalement  includes 
from  five  to  eight  hermaphrodite  Florets,  difpofed  in  a  flngle 
round  Order-,  they  have  one  Petal  which  is  fh  etched  out 
like  a  Tongue ,  and  indented  in  four  Parts  at  the  End ; 
they  have  fve  Jhori  Hair-like  Stamina ,  terminated  by  cylin - 
dr  ical  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Petalt 
fupporting  a  flender  Style  longer  than  the  Stamina,  crowned 
by  a  bifid  reflexed  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
a  fingle  Heart  fhaped  Seed ,  crowned  with  hairy  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Prenanthes  flofeulis  qulnis,  foliis  lyrato-haflatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  383.  Prenanthes  with  five  Florets,  and  Ly- 
red-Spear- fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Laduca  fylveflris 
murorum ,  flore  luteo.  J.  B.  2.  p.  1004.  Wild  Wall  Let¬ 
tuce,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

2.  Prenanthes  flofeulij  quinis, foliis  lanceolatis  den- 
ticulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  383.  Prenanthes  with  five  Florets, 
and  Spear- fhaped  indented  Leaves.  This  is  the  Laduca 
montana  purpuro-caruleo  major.  C.  B.  P.  1 23.  Greater 
purple  blue  Mountain  Lettuce. 

3.  Prenanthes  ereda,  flofeulis  quinis  foliis  trilobis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  797.  Upright  Prenanthes  with  five  Flo¬ 
rets,  and  Leaves  having  three  Lobes.  This  is  the  Pre~ 
nanthes  Canadenfls  altijflma ,  foliis  variis,  flore  luteo. 
Vaill.  Ad.  1721.  Talleft  Prenanthes  of  Canada ,  with 
variable  Leaves  and  a  yellowifh  Flower. 

4.  Prenanthes  flofcidis  quinis ,  caule  ramofo ,  foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis  femi ample xicaulibus.  Prenanthes  with  five 
Florets,  a  branching  Stalk,  and  oval  Spear-lhaped 
Leaves  half  embracing  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Laduca 
montana ,  purpuro-carulea  minor.  C.  B.  P.  1 43.  Smaller 
purple  blue  Mountain  Lettuce. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Walls  and  dry  fttady 
Banks  in  England ,  fo  is  never  cultivated  in  Gardens. 
The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  this  hath  a  creeping  Root,  which  fpreads  far  in 
the  Ground,  fo  becomes  a  troublefome  Weed  if  admit¬ 
ted  into  Gardens.  The  Stalks  rife  4  Feet  high;  the 
Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  and  a  little  indented  toward 
their 'Ends;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  purple  blue  Colour, 
and  are  produced  loofe  in  Panicles  from  the  Sides,  and 
at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and 
ar,e  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 
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The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally Tn  mbfl  Parts  of  North 
jtmeritb,  where  it  is  CHlIed  Dr.  Witt' s'  RaMledmke 
Root  ;  this  feldo-ita  lives  longer  than  two  Years;'  The 
lower  Leaves -are  4  or  5  Inches  long,  and  3  broad  ;  they 
are  fometimes  divided  into  15  Lobes,  but  generally  into 
three  ;  they  are  indented  a  little  on  their  'Edges,  teooth, 
of  a  dark  green  on  their  iippef  Side,  but 'paleo>n  (their 
under.  The  Stalks  rife  3'  Lett  high,  and  are-  grtmithed 
with  a  few  fmaH  Leaves  which  a-re  entire ;  the  L lowers 
come  otit  from  tire  Side  of  -the  Stalk fmall  Bunches ; 
thefe  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  appfcar  hvju/y. 
They  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  crowned  with  hairy 
Down,  which  ripen  in  Autumn.  There  is  a  Variety  of 
this  with  pale  purple  Flowers  which  arifes  from  the  lame 
Seeds.  The  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  are >faid  to'bean  An¬ 
tidote  -to  expel  the  Venom  of  the  Rattle-fnhke,Lvbkh 
induced  me  to  mention  them.  .  1  . 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  in 
Germany  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root.  The  Stalks  rile 
a  Foot  high,  and  branch  out  on  each  Side  ;  the  Leaves 
are  Spear-fnaped  and  oval ;  their  Bale  is  broad,  and  half 
furrounds  the  Stalk  ;  the  Flowers  grow  loofely  upon  {len¬ 
der  Foot  Stalks  which  come  out  from  the  Side,  and  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches;  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and 
lhe'Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  ••  • 

Thefe  Plants  are  feldom  admitted  into  Gardens,  but 
any  Perfon  defirous  to  cultivate  them,  may  fow  the  Seeds 
foon  after  they  are  ripe  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  and  the 
Plants  will. come  up,  and  require  no  Care  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from. Weeds. 

PRIMULA.  Lin.  ' Gen.  Plant.  18 Q.  Primula  veris. 
Lourn.  lrrjl.  R.  H:  124.  Tab.  47.  .[This  Plant  is  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  is  the  firll  Plant  that  appears  in  th-e 
Spring].  The  Primrofe  ;  in  French,  Primevcr-e.  ' 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  bath  a  five-cornered  tubulous  Empalement 
of  one  Leafy  ending  in  5  acute  Points  ;  it  hath  one  Petal 
with  a  cylindrical  Lube  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  but 
fpreads  open  above ,  where  it  is  cut  into  5  Heart -Jhaped 
Segments .  It  has  5  fort  Stamina  fttdkfed  in  the  Neck  of 
the  Petal ,  terminated  by  ertCl  acute-pointed  Summits , 
and  a  globular  Germen  fupporting  a  fender  Style  crowned 
by  a  globular  Stigma.  Lbe  Germen  turns  to  an  oblong 
Capfule ,  with  one  Cell  opening  at  Lop,  filed  with  fmall 
angu  ar  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Primula  foliis  dentatis  rugofts ,  pedunculis  unifloris. 
Primrofe  with  rough  indented  Leaves  and  Foot  Stalks 
bearing  one  Flower.  This  is  the  Primula  veris  odorata, 
fore  luteo  fmplice.  J.  B.  Sweet-fmelling  Primrofe  with 
a  fingle  yellow  Flower,  or  common  Primrofe. 

2.  Primula  foliis  dentatis  rugofts,  floribus  fefigiatis, 
Primrofe  with  rough  indented  Leaves,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Bunches.  This  is  the  Primula  veris  paliido 
fore  elatior.  Cluf  Hif.  301.  Taller  Primrofe  with  a 
pale  Flower,  called  Cow-flip. 

3.  Primul  a  foliis  cuneiformibus  glabris.  fegmentis  co¬ 
roll  arum  bifidis .  Primrofe  with  fmooth  Wedge-ihaped 
Leaves,  and  bifid  Segments  to  the  Empalement.  This 
is  the  Primula  veris  rubro  fere.  Cluf.  Hif.  300.  Prim¬ 
rofe  with  a  red  Flower,  called  Birds-eye.  '• 

4.  Primula  foliis  petiolatis  fubcordatis  crenatis,  fo- 
ribus  fafigiatis  pedunculif  longijptnis.  Primrofe  with 
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Heart*{liappd  •crena-ted  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks,  and 
Flowers'  growing  in-Bunch’e^ on  very  long  Foot  Jhal-ks. 

The  1  {p Sort  grows  wild  in  Woods,  a«d  .other  fhariy 
PI  aces  in  mod  Parts  of  England,  i rom  whence  their 
Roots  may  be  eafily  tranfplanted  intp  the  Garden,  where, 
ff  they,  are  placed '  underiHedges,  anci  in  fh'ady  Walks, 
they  -make  a>- beautiful Appearance  ea ply.  in  'the-  Spring; 
when  few  other  Plants  are 'in  flower.  A  :  ..... 

This  Plant  is  fo  weU-  kho’w.n  as  to  txeed  no  Defcripti-  ■ 
on  ;  the  Flowers  and  Roots  are  ufed  in  Mddic¥ne.' 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this  which  have  been 
accidentally  obtained,  as  the  Paper-white  Primrofe 
with  fingle  and  double  Flowers,  the  common  Primrofe 
with  double  Flowers,  t'he  red  Primrofe  with  fingle  arid 
double  Flowers  ;  'thefe  hive  but  one  Flower  upon  a 
Foot  Stalky  '  V  ■ »  ■■  ; 

The  2d -Sort  i-s  the  Cowfli'pj  or  Paigle,  or  Paralyfi 
of  the  Shops  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  Meadows  and 
moilt  Paflures  in  many  Parts  of  England.  The  Flowers 
of  this  Sort  grow  in  Bunches  on  the  Top  of  the-  Foot 
Stalk,  fo  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  former ;  they 
are  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  fometimes  (he  Leaves. 
As  thefe  grow  wild,  their  Roots  may  be  taken  up,  and 
tranfplanted  into  Gardens* 

The  heft  Time  to  tranfplant  them  is  at  Michaelmas , 
that  their  Roots  may  have  Strength  to  produce -their 
Flowers  early  in  the  Spring.  Thefe  delight  in  a  ilrong 
rich  Soil,  but  will  grow  in  almofl:  any  Sort  of  Earth, 
provided  they  have  a  fha-dy  Situation. 

There  are  a  great  Variety  of  this  at  prefen t  in  the 
Gardens,  as  the  Hofe*  in  Hctfe,  the  double  Cowflip,  and 
all  the  Sorts  of  Polyanthus,  which1  have  been  fo  much 
improved  within  the  laft  fifty  Years,  as  to  alrnotl  equal 
the  Variety  of  the  Auriculas  ;  and  in  feme  Parts  of 
England  they  are  fo  much  efteemed  as  to  fell  for  a  Gui¬ 
nea  a  Root,  fo  that  there  may  be  ftill  a  much  greater 
Variety  raifed,  as  there  are  fo  many  Perfons  engaged  in 
the -Culture  of  this  Flower, 

-  The  feveral  Varieties  of  Polyanthufes  are  produced 
by  fowing  of  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  faved  from  fuch 
Flowers  as  have  large  upright  Stems,  producing  many 
Flowers  upon  a  Stalk,  which  are  large,  beautifully  ftri- 
ped,  open  flat,  and  not  Pin-eyed.  From  the  Seeds  of 
fuch  Flowers  there  is  Room  to  hope  for  a  great  Variety 
of  good  Sorts,  but  no  ordinary  Flowers  fhould  {land 
near  them,  left,  by  the  Mixture  of  their  Farina,  the 
Seeds  fhould  be  degenerated. 

Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Boxes  filled  with  light 
rich  Earth  in  December,  being  very  careful  not  to  bury 
the  Seed  toodeep  ;  for  if  it  be  only  {lightly  covered  with 
light  Earth,  it  will  be  fufficient.  Thefe  Boxes  fhould 
be  placed  where  they  may  have  the  Benefit  of  the 
Morning  Sun  until  ten  of  the  Clocks  but  muff  by  no 
ipeans  be  expofed  to  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  efpecially 
when  the1  Plants  begin  to  appear;  for  at  that  Time  one 
whole  Day’s  Sun  will  entirely  deftroy  them.  In  the 
Spring,  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  you  muft  often 
refrefh  them  with  Water  ;  and,  as  the  Fleat  increafes, 
you  fhould  remove  the  Boxes  more  in  the  Shade,  for 
the  Heat  is  very  injurious  to  them. 

By  the  Middle  of  A/ay-thefe  Plants  will  be  ftrong  e- 
nough  to  plant  out,  at  which  Time  you  fhould  prepare 
Lome  fhady  Borders  which  fhould  be  made- rich  with 

Neats 
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Neats  Dung,  upon  which  you  muft  fet  the  Plants  about 
four  Inches  afunder  every  Way,  obferving.  to  water 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root;  after  which  they  will 
require  no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds,  until  the  latter  End  of  Augy/1  following,,  when 
you  fliould  prepare  fome  Borders,  which  are  expofed  to 
the  Eaft,  with  good  light  rich  Earth,  into  which  you, 
mull  tranfplant  your  .Polyanthufes,.  placing  them  fix 
Inches  afunder  equally  in  Rows,  observing,  ir  the  Seafon 
proves  dry,  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken  Root. 
In  thefe  Borders  your  Plant?  will  flower  the  fucceeding 
Spring,  at  which  Time  you  mull  obferve  to  mark  fuch 
of  them  as  are  fine,  to  preferve,  and  the  rell  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  Wilderneffes,  and  other  fhady  Places 
in  the  Garden,  where,  although  they  are  not  very  valu¬ 
able  Flowers,  they  will  afford  an  agreeable  Variety. 

Thofe,  which  you  intend  to  preferve,  may  be  remov¬ 
ed  foon  after  they  have  done  flowering  (provided  you  do 
not  intend  to  fave  Seeds  from  them),  and  may  be  then 
tranfplanted  into  a  frelh  Border  of  the  like  rich  Earth, 
allowing  them  the  lame  Dillance  as  beiore,  obfer¬ 
ving  alfo  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 
after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  the  following 
Spring  they  will  produce  ftrong  E'lowers,  as  their 
Roots  will  be  then  in  full  Vigour ;  fo  that,  if  the 
Kinds  are  good,  they  will  be  little  inferior  to  a  Shew  of 
Auriculas. 

Thefe  Roots  fhould  be  conftantly  removed  and  part¬ 
ed  every  Year,  and  the  Earth  of  the  Border  changed, 
otherwile  they  will  degenerate,  and  lofe  the  greateft 
Part  of  their  Beauty. 

If  you  intend  to  fave  Seeds,  which  is  the  Method  to 
obtain  a  great  Variety,  you  mull  mark  iuch  of  them, 
which,  as  Ifaid  before,  have  good  Properties.  Thefe  fliould 
be,  if  poffible,  feparated  from  all  ordinary  Flowers,  for 
if  they  Hand  Unrounded  with  plain-coloured  Flowers, 
they  will  impregnate  each  other,  whereby  the  Seeds  of 
the  valuable  Flowers  will  not  be  near  fo  good,  as  if  the 
Plants  had  been  in  a  feparate  Border,  where  no  ordinary 
Flowers  grew ;  therefore,  the  bell  way  is  to  take  out 
the  Roots  of  fuch.  as  you  do  not .  efteem  as  foon  as  the 
Flowers  open,  and  plant  them  in  another  Place,  that 
there  may  be  none  left  in  the  Border,  but  fuch  as 
you  would  choofe  for  Seeds. 

The  Flowers  of  thefe  fliould  not.  be  gathered,  except 
fuch  as  are  produced  fingly  upon  Pedicles,  leaving  a|l 
fuch  as  grow  in  large  Bunches ;  and  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  dry,  refrefli  them  now  and  then  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  which  will  caufe  their  Seeds  to  be  larger,  and  in 
greater  Quantity.  In  June  the  Seed  will  be  ripe,  which 
may  be  eafily  known  by  the  Pods  changing  brown,  and 
opening;  fo  .that  you  fhould  at  that  Time  look  over  the 
Plants  3  Times  a  Week,  gathering  each  Time  fuch  of 
the  Seed  VefTels  as  are  ripe,  which  fhould  be  laid  upon  a 
Paper  to  dry,  and  may  then  be  put  up  until  the  Seafon 
of  fo.wing. 

As  the  Plants,  which  arife  from  Seeds,  generally 
flower  much  better  than  Offsets,  thofe,  who  would  have 
thefe  Flowers  in  Perfection,  fliould  annually  fow  their 
Seeds. 

PRIMROSE-TREE.  See  Onagra 
PRINOS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  398.  Whiterberry. 
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The  Charafters  are, 

’The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Pmpalemcnt  of  one  Leaf 
which  is  cut  into  fx  ftnall  plain  Segments ,  and  is  per¬ 
manent “;  it  hath  one  IVbeel-Jhaped  Petal ,  with  no  Tube , 
cut  into  fix  plain  Segment  s\  it  hath  fix  Awl  fa  aped  Stamina , 
farter  than  the  Petal ,  terminated  by  obtufe  Summits,  and 
an  oval  Germen  fitting  upon  the  Style  crowned  by  an  cbtuf 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  round  Berry 
opening  in  three  Parts  including  one  bard  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Prinos  foliis  longitudinaliter  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  P. 
330.  Winterberry  with  Leaves  flawed  Lengthways. 

2.  Pri  nos  foliis  apice  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  330. 
Prinos  with  Leaves  flawed  at  the  Points. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and-  other 
Parts  of  North  America.  This  rifles  with  a  flirubby 
Stalk  8  or  10  Feet,  fending  out  many  Branches  from 
the  Sides  the  whole  Length,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
Spear-fliaped  Leaves,  about  3  Inches  long  and  one 
broad  in  the  Middle,  terminating  in  acute  Points ;  they 
are  of  a  deep  green,  veined  on  their  under  Side,  and 
flawed  on  their  Edges,  having  flender  Foot  Stalks 
Handing  alternately  on  the  Branches.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  fometimes 
Angle,  at  others  2  or  3  at  each  Joint ;  they  have  no 
Tube,  but  ate  Wheel-fnaped,  and  cut  into  6  Parts  ; 
they  have  6  Avvl-lhaped  ereCt  Stamina  terminated  by 
obtufe  Summits,  and  an  oval  Gennon  fitting  upon  the 
Style  crowned  by  ap  obtufe  Stigma  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  Berries  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  Holly,  which  turn 
purple  when  ripe.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Winder.  , 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada  \  this  is  of 
lower  Growth,  than  the  former.  The  Leaves  are  flior- 
ter,  and  flawed  at  their  Points,  but  the  Flowers  of  this 
I  have  not  feen. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  flown 
foon  after  they  are  ripe  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth, 
covering  them  about  one  Inch  with  the  fame  Sort  of 
Earth.  The  Seeds,  which  are  fo  foon  put  info,  the 
Ground,  will  many  of  them  come  up  the  following 
Spring,  whereas  thofe,  which  are  kept  longer  out  of 
the  Ground,  will  remain  a  whole  Year  in  the  Ground 
before  the  Plants  will  appear*  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  Holly,  Hawthoqn,  ^nd  fome  others  ;  therefore 
the  G.round  fliould  not  be  difturbed,  if  the  Plants  do 
not  come  up  the  firft  Year.  The  young  Plants  may 
be  treated  as  hath  been,  directed  for  the  American 
Hawthorns,  gpd  are  fujl  as  hardy,  but  they  delight 
in  a  moift  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situatipn  ;  for  in  hot  Land 
they  make  but  little  Progrefs,  and  rarely  produce  any 
Fruit. 

PRIVET.  See  Liguftrum. 

PROTEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  104.  Conocarpodendron. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  195.  Silver  Tree* 

The  Char  aiders  are. 

The  Flowers  are  collected  in  an  oval  Head ;  they  have 
one  common  imbricated  fcaly  Pcriantheum,  The  Flower  is 
of  one  Petal,  having  a  Tube  the  Length  of  the  Empale- 
ment ;  the  Brim  is  cut  into  4  Par  ts  which  fpread  open , 
and  are  equal.  It  has  \brijlly  Stamina  the  Length  of  the 
Petal ,  terminated  by  incumbent  Summits ,  and  a  roundif 
Gerrnen  with  an  ere  ft  brifly  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe 

Stigma. 
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Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  naked 
Seed  fitting  in  a  difindi  Cell  of  the  Ci  ne. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Protea  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  integerrimis,  fupe- 
rioribus  birfutis  nitidis.  Prod.  Leyd.  184.  Protea  with 
linear,  Spear-fhaped,  entire  Leaves,  the  upper  of  which 
fhine,  and  are  hairy.  This  is  the  Frutex  JEtbiopicus 
conifer,  foliis  cneori,  falici  eemulus.  Breyn.  Cat.  'Tab.  9. 
Cone-bearing  Shrub  of  Ethiopia  with  Leaves  refemb- 
ling  thofe  of  the  Willow  or  Cneorum. 

2.  Protea  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  acutis  hirfutis 
nitidis.  Hart.  Cliff.  29.  Protea  with  entire,  Spear-lhaped, 
acute,  hairy,  Alining  Leaves.  This  is  the  Conocarpo- 
dendron  foliis  argenteis  fericeis  latiffmis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 
2.  p.  195.  Conocarpodendron  with  broad,  filky,  filvery 
Leaves,  commonly  called  Silver  Tree. 

3.  Protea  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  htrfutis  nitidis  integer¬ 
rimis.  Protea  with  oblong,  oval,  hairy,  Alining  Leaves, 
which  are  entire.  This  is  the  Lepidocarpodendron  folio 
faligno  lato,  caule  purpura  fcente.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  183. 
Lepidocarpodendron  with  a  broad  Willow  Leaf  and  a 
purpliAi  Stalk,  otherwife  called  Wageboom. 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  Country  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  whete  there  is  a  great  Number  of  Species. 
In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Lyden  Garden  there  are  up¬ 
ward  of  twenty  Sorts  enumerated  ;  not  that  they  have 
them  growing  there,  but  they  have  good  Drawings  of 
them,  which  were  made  in  the  Country,  where  they 
are  Natives.  The  three  Sorts  here  mentioned  I  have 
now  growing  in  the  Chelfea  Garden. 

Thefe  Plants  are  many  of  them  well  figured  in  the 
Index  of  the  Plants  of  the  Leyden  Garden,  which  was 
publifhed  by  Dr.  Boerhaave  in  1719  by  the  Titles  of 
Lepidocarpodendron ,  Conocarpodendron,  and  Hypcphyllocar- 
podendron,  and,  by  fome  former  Writer  on  Botany,  this 
Genus  was  intitutled  Scolymo-cephalus ,  from  the  Refem- 
blance  which  the  Cones  of  thefe  Trees  have  to  the 
Head  of  an  Artichoke. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  they  are  too  tender  to  live  Abroad  through  the 
Winter  in  England ,  but  the  firft  Sort  is  hardy  enough 
to  live  in  a  good  Green-houfe.  This  Sort  will  grow 
IO  or  12  Feet  high,  and  may  be  trained  up  with  a 
regular  firait  Stem,  and  the  Branches  will  naturally 
form  a  regular  large  Head.  The  Leaves  are  long  and 
narrow,  and  of  a  Alining  Silver  Colour;  and,  as  they 
remain  the  whole  Year,  the  Plants  make  a  fine  Ap¬ 
pearance,  when  they  are  intermixed  with  others  in 
the  Green-houfe.  In  the  Summer  thefe  may  be  placed 
in  the  open  Air  in  a  Aieltered  Situation  ;  for,  if  they 
are  expoied  to  Winds,  the  Plants  will  be  torn  and  ren¬ 
dered  unfightly,  nor  will  they  make  any  Progrefs  in 
their  Growth.  In  warm  Weather  they  mu  A  be  fre¬ 
quently  but  fparingly  watered,  and  in  cold  Weather 
this  muA  not  be  too  often  repeated,  left  it  Aiould  rot 
their  Fibres. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  a  Arong  upright  Stalk  covered  with 
a  purpliAi  Bark  dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  which 
grow  ere&,  and  are  gamiAted  with  broad.  Alining, 
filvery,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  on  every  Side,  fo 
the  Plants  make  a  fine  Appearance,  when  intermixed 
with  other  Exoticks.  This  Aiould  be  placed  in  an  airy 
dry  Glafs  Cafe.,  where  it  may  be  protected  from  Cold, 
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and  have  as  much  Light  as  poftible,  and  in  Winter 
Aiould  have  little  Water;  this  rifes  eafily  from  Seeds, 
which  muft  be  procured  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
where  it  grows  naturally.  The  Seeds  will  fometimes 
remain  in  the  Ground  6  or  8  Months,  and  at  other 
Times  the  Plants  will  appear  in  6  Weeks  ;  therefore 
the  beft  Way  is  to  fow  them  is  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with 
foft  fandy  Loam,  and  plunge  them  into  a  moderate  hot 
Bed  ;  and,  if  the  Plants  Aiould  not  come  up  fo  foon  as 
expe&ed,  the  Pots  fhould  remain  in  Shelter  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  when,  if  the  Seeds  remain  found,  the 
Plants  will  come  up.  The  Pots,  in  which  the  Seeds 
are  fown,  Aiould  have  but  little  Wet,  for  Moifture  fre¬ 
quently  caufes  them  to  rot.  When  the  Plants  appear, 
they  fhould  not  be  too  tenderly  treated,  for  they  muft 
not  be  kept  too  warm,  nor  Aiould  they  have  much 
Wet;  but  in  warm  Weather  they  muft  be  expofed  to 
the  open  Air  in  a  ftieltered  Situation,  and  in  Winter 
protected  from  Froft. 

The  3d  Sort  I  raifed  from  Seeds,  which  came  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  thefe  Seeds  were  long  and 
Aender,  very  different  in  fhape  from  thofe  of  the  2d 
Sort,  but  the  Plants  have  fome  Refemblance  to  thofe. 
The  Leaves  are  very  Alky  and  white  ;  the  Stalks 
purple,  and  grow  eredft,  but  have  not  as  yet  put  out 
Branches. 

The  ift  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  cut  off  in  April,  juft  before  the  Plants  begin 
to  ftioot ;  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled 
with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
Aiading  them  from  the  Sun,  and  now  and  then  gently 
refrefhing  them  with  Water,  given  fparingly,  for  much 
Wet  will  rot  them.  Thefe  Cuttings  will  put  out  Roots 
by  Midfummer ,  when  they  may  be  gently  fhaken  out  of 
the  Pots,  and  parted,  planting  each  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  light  Earth,  and  place  them  in  a  Frame,  where 
they  may  be  ftiaded  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then 
they  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  Air,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
Way  as  the  old  Plants. 

PRUNELLA..  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  600.  Brunella.  Tourn. 
Infl.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  654.  Self-heal ;  in  French, 
Brunelle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  jhort  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  divided  into  2  Lips  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  broad ,  plain 
and  flightly  indented  in  3  Parts ;  it  is  narrow ,  eredi,  and 
bifid.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind  with  one  Petal 
which  has  a  ffort  cylindrical  Tube  with  oblong  Chaps  ; 
the  upper  Lip  is  concave,  entire ,  and  nodding  ;  the  Under 
Lip  reflexed ,  trifd ,  and  obtufe  ;  the  middle  Segment  broad, 
indented ,  and  fawed  at  the  Point.  It  has  4  Awl-ffaped 
Stamina ,  2  of  which  are  longer  than  the  other ,  with  ftngle 
Summits  inferted  to  the  Stamina ,  under  their  Points ,  and 
a  four-parted  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style  inclin¬ 
ing  under  the  upper  Lip ,  crowned  by  an  indented  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  turns  to  4  oval  Seeds  fhut  up  in  the 
Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Prunella  foliis  ovato-oblongts  integris  petiolatis 
Self-heal  with  oval  oblong  entire  Leaves  having  Foot 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Brunella  major  folio  non  diffefto. 
C.  B.  P.  Greater  Self-heal  with  an  undivided  Leaf. 

2.  Pru- 
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1.  Prunella  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  dentato-lacimalit 
Self-heal  with  obiong,  oval,  indented,  cut  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Brunella  caruleo  magno  jlore.  C.  B.  P.  261. 
Self  heal  with  a  large  blue  Flower. 

3.  Prunella  Joliis  injimis  pinnato-incifis,  fummis  in- 
tegris :  Self-heal  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  cut  like  Wings, 
and  the  upper  entire.  This  is  the  Brunella  folio  laciniato. 
C.  B.  P.  261.  Self-heal  with  cut  Leaves. 

4.  Prunella  foliis  lanceolato-Hnearibus  ciliatis  Jub- 
feffilibus.  Sauv.  Monfp.  141.  Self-heal  with  linear,  hairy, 
cut,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fitting  almoft  clofe  to  the 
Staiks.  This  is  the  Brunella  Hyjfopifolia.  C.  B.  P.  261. 
HyfTop- leaved  Self-heal. 

5.  Prunella  foliis  linear'tbus,  internodiis  longijfmis, 
fpicis  interruptis.  Self-heal  with  linear  Leaves,  the 
Joints  of  the  Stalk  far  afunder,  and  interrupted  Spikes 
of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Brunella  Canadenfis ,  hyjfopifolio 
angufiffmo ,  internodiis  Ion  gift  mis  Juffeu.  Canada  Self- 
heal  with  the  narroweft  Hyffop  Leaves,  and  the  Joints 
of  the  Stalks  very  far  afunder. 

6.  Prunella  foliis  oblongis  pinnato-incifis  villofts,  in- 
frr.is  petioliats  fummis  fejflibus.  Self-heal  with  oblong 

Wing-cut  Leaves  which  are  hairy,  the  lower  having 
Foot  Stalks,  and  the  upper  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Brunella  folio  laciniato ,  fore  fulphureo  ele¬ 
gant  ijf  mo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  169.  Self-heal  with  a  cut 
Leaf,  and  an  elegant  Sulphur-coloured  Flower. 

7.  Prunella  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  pinnato-inciff 
fubfeffilibus,  fpicis  interruptis.  Self-heal  with,  linear 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  cut  like  Wings  Petting 
almoft  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  interrupted  Spikes  of 
Flowers.  Brunella  folio  Verbena  tenuifolia.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  Self-heal  with  a  Leaf  like  narrow-leaved  Vervain. 

8.  Prunella  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  infunis  peti- 
olatis  fummis  fefflibus ,  internodiis  pralongis ,  fpicis  craffio- 
ribus.  Self-heal  with  entire  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  the 
lower  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  the  upper  fitting  clofe  to 
the  Stalks,  the  Joints  far  afunder,  and  very  thick  Spikes 
of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Brunella  Caroliniana ,  magno 
fore  dilute  caruleo ,  internodiis  prelongis.  Adi.  Phil.  N° 
395.  Carolina  Self-heal  with  a  large  blue  Flower,  and 
the  Joints  far  afunder. 

9.  Pr  u  nell  A  foliis  oblongis  mucronatis  petiolatis ,  fpicis 
craJJTs  fefflibus.  Self-heal  with  oblong  acute-pointed 
Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  thick  Spikes  of  Flowers 
fitting  very  clofe  to  the  Leaves.  This  is  the  Brunella 
Nova  Anglia  major,  foliis  longis  mucronatis.  Adi.  Phil. 
N°  395.  Greater  New  England  Self-heal,  with  longer- 
pointed  Leaves. 

10.  Prunella  foliis  pinnato-dentatis,  bradleis  acute 
incifis  birfutis.  Self-heal  with  Wing  indented  Leaves, 
and  hairy  acute-cut  Bra&eae.  This  is  the  Bugula  odorata 
Lufttanica.  Cornut.  Canad.  46.  Sweet  Portugal  Bugle. 

The  i  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Paftures,  in  moft 
Parts  of  England  ;  this  is  the  Sort  ufed  inlMedicine,  and 
is  much  efteemed  as  a  vulnerary  Herb  ;  it  has  a  peren¬ 
nial  fibrous  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  fquare  Stalks, 
8  or  9  Inches  high,  garniihed  with  oval,  oblong,  entire 
Leaves  placed  oppofite  on  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  an 
Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  3  Quarters  of  an  Inch 
broad,  of  a  brownifh  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed 
in  a  fhort  clofe  Spike  ;  the  moft  common  Colour  of  the 
Flower  is  purple,  but  it  is  fometimes  found  with  a  white 
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one.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
The  Stalks  rife  higher  than  thofe  of  the  former,  the 
Joints  are  farther  apart,  the  Leaves  are  oblong,  oval, 
two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad, 
placed  oppofite  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  jagged 
and  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Spike  is  longer  ;  the 
Flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  fine  blue  Colour.  It  flow¬ 
ers  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  firft.  There  is  a 
Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Meadows  in 
Germany.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  taller  than  either  of 
the  former  ;  the  Leaves  are  longer  and  narrower ;  the 
lower  Leaves  are  cut  almoft  to  the  Midrib,  in  Form  of 
winged  Leaves,  thofe  on  the  Middle  of  the  Stalk  are 
cut  in  the  fhape  of  a  Halbert,  and  thofe  on  the  Top 
entire.  The  Flowers  are  larger  than  the  common 
Sort  and  come  earlier.  There  is  one  with  purple, 
one  with  white,  and  a  3d  with  red  Flowers  of  this 
Species. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  in  Italy.  The  Stalks  are  (lender*  and  rife  8  or  9 
Inches  high.  The  Leaves  are  2  Inches  long,  and  a 
Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  fmooth,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalks. .  The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour, 
have  large  Bra&ece,  and  appear  in  June. . 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada.  The  Stalks 
rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  are  fmooth  and  entire,  ,2 
Inches  long,  and  an  Eighth  of  an  Inch  broad,  ending  in 
acute  Points  ;  thefe  are  placed  oppofite,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  Stalks,  whofe  Joints  are  far  afunder.  The  Flowers 
are  of  a  red  purple  Colour  placed  in  whorled  Spikes  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks  having  fmall  Spaces  between  the 
Whorls.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Auguf. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aufria :  This  is  a 
biennial  Plant.  The  Stalks  rife  about  a  Foot  high, 
fending  out  Branches  oppofite  from  the  lower  Part  ; 
they  are  hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  cut 
in  Form  of  Wings.  The  lower  Leaves  ftand  on  long 
Foot  Stalks,  but  the  upper  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  Brimftone  Colour,  and  have  hairy 
acute-pointed  Bra&eae.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Bohemia.  The  Stalks 
rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high.  The  Joints  are  pretty  far 
afunder,  the  lower  Leaves  are  near  3  Inches  long,  and 
a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  cut  on  their  Edges  in  Form 
of  Wings,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  interrupted  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks ; 
they  are  purple  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Sort.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  this  is  a 
biennial  Plant ;  the  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  or  more  in  Height ; 
it  is  purple  and  hairy.  The  Leaves  are.  Spear-fhaped 
and  entire,  about  2  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the 
Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  each  End.  The  Joints 
of  the  Stalks  are  pretty  far  afunder  ;  at  each  of  thefe 
are  placed  2  Leaves  oppofite;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Stalks,  have  Foot  Stalks  about  an  Inch  long, 

but 
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but  thfc  Leaves  at  the -Top  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and 
are  narrower  than  thofe  below.  The  Flowers  are  col¬ 
lected  in  pretty  long,  clofe,  thick  Spikes,  which  termi¬ 
nate  the  Stalks,  and  are  of  a  light  blue  Colour,  appear¬ 
ing  in  June ;  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  New  England,  and 
Maryland.  The  Stalks  are  purple,  rife  a  Foot  high, 
and  branch  out  on  each  Side  almo/t  their  whole  Length. 
The  Leaves  are  3  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  near 
their  Bafe,  gradually  diminifhing,  and  ending  in  long 
acute  Points  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  brown  Colour,  and 
{land  on  Ihort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  collected 
in  very  thick  Spikes,  fitting  clofe  on  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks,  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  appear  in  July. 
The  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  decays  foon  after  it 
has  perfected  Seeds.  The  Stalks  are  about  9  Inches 
long,  four-cornered,  hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  oblong 
Leaves,  regularly  indented  on  their  Edges  like  thofe  of 
Spleenwort;  they  are  3  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  col¬ 
lected  into  clofe  thick  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  ; 
they  are  of  a  blue  Colour  and  fmell  fweet,  having  Brac- 
teae  cut  into  many  acute  Points,  and  very  hairy.  This 
flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  when 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  the  Plants 
feldom  come  up  the  firfl  Year;  thefe  may  be  fown  on 
a  Bed  of  common  Earth,  (if  it  is  of  a  loamy  Nature 
the  Plants  will  thrive  beft)  in  the  Place  where  the  Plants 
are  defired  to  remain  ;  for  as  they  are  only  cultivated  for 
Variety,  a  few  of  each  Sort  will  be  fufficient  for  that 
purpofe.  When  thefe  Plants  come  up,  the  only  Culture 
they  will  require,  is  to  thin  them  where  too  clofe,  and 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  perennial  Sorts  may  be  continued  and  increafed, 
by  tranfplanting  their  Roots,  and  parting  their  Offsets ; 
by  fo  doing,  they  will  lafl  feveral  Years ;  but  if  not  re¬ 
moved  every  other  Year,  they  are  apt  to  rot. 

If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  without  Care ;  but  if  the  feveral 
Kinds  fland  near  each  other,  the  fcattered  Seeds  will 
mix,  fo  that  the  Sorts  cannot  be  fo  well  preferved  as 
when  the  Seeds  are  carefully  collected  and  fown  on  a 
Bed  where  the  Sorts  have  not  grown  before  ;  for  if  the 
Seeds  of  any  of  thefe  fhould  have  been  buried  in  the 
Ground  before,  when  they  are  turned  up,  they  will  mix 
with  thofe  which  are  fown  ;  the  not  being  careful  in  this 
Particular,  has  occafioned  feveral  Perfons  to  believe 
that  mod  of  the  Sorts  were  only  accidental  Varieties, 
becaufe  they  have  frequently  found  2  or  3  different  Spe¬ 
cies  arife,  where  they  had  fown  but  one,  and  thefe  they 
imagined  were  produced  from  the  fame  Seeds;  whereas 
thofe  which  were  different  arofe  from  fcattered  Seeds ; 
and  in  many  Inflances  I  have  found  it  impoffble  to  keep 
the  Species  of  Plants  diftinft  in  Gardens,  where  they 
are  ranged  in  Gaffes. 

PRUNING  OF  TREES.  There  is  not  any  Part 
of  Gardening  of  more  general  Ufe  than  that  of  Pru¬ 
ning,  and  yet  it  is  very  rare  to  fee  Fruit  Trees  fkii, ful¬ 
ly  managed,  Alniofi:  every  Gardener  will  pretend  to 
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"be  a  Mafler  of  this  Bufinefs,  though  there  are  but  few 
who  rightly  underftand  it,  nor  is  it  to  be'  learned  by 
Rote,  but  requires  a  flriet  Obfervation  of  the  different 
Manners  of  Growth  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees, 
fome  requiring  to  be  managed  one  Way,  and  others  to 
be  treated  in  a  quite  different  Method,  which  is  only  to 
be  known  by  carefully  obferving  how  each  Kind  is  na¬ 
turally  difpofed  to  produce  its  Fruit  ;  for  fome  Sorts 
produce  their  Fruit  on  the  fame  Year’s  Wood,  as  Vines- 
others  produce  their  Fruit,  for  the  moft  part,  upon  the 
former  Year’s  Wood,  as  Peaches,  Nedarines,  ©V.  and 
others  upon  Curfons  or  Spurs,  which  are  produced  upon 
Wood  of  three,  four,  or  five,  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
Years  old,  as  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &V.  therefore, 
in  order  to  the  right  Management  of  Fruit  Trees,  care 
Ibould  be  taken  to  procure  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  bear¬ 
ing  Wood  in  every  Part  of  the  d  rees,  and  aV  the  fame 
Time  there  fhould  not  be  a  Superfluity  of  ufelefs  Branch¬ 
es,  which  would  exhauft  the  Strength  of  the  Trees, 
and  caufe  them  to  decay  in  a  few  Years. 

The  Reafons  which  have  been  laid  down  for  pruning 
Fruit  Trees  are  as  follow  ;  Firft,  To  preferve  Trees 
longer  in  a  vigorous  bearing  State  ;  fecond.  To  render 
the  Trees  more  beautiful  to  th<?  Eye  ;  and  thirdly.  To 
caufe  the  Fruit  to  be  larger,  and  better  tailed. 

1.  It  preferves  a  Tree  longer  in  a  healthy  bearing 
State ;  for  by  pruning  off  all  fuperfluous  Branches,  fo 
that  there  are  no  more  left  upon  the  Tree  than  are  ne- 
ceffary,  or  than  can  be  properly  nourifhed,  the  Root  is 
not  exhaufted  in  fupplying  ufelefs  Branches,  which  mull 
afterwards  be  cut  out,  whereby  much  of  the  Sap  will 
be  ufelefly  expended. 

2.  By  fkilful  Pruning  a  Tree  it  is  rendered  much 
more  pleafing  to  the  Eye,  but  here  I  would  not  be  un- 
derftood  to  be  an  Advocate  for  a  Sort  of  Pruning,  which 
I  have  feen  too  muft  pradifed  of  late,  •viz.  the  drawing 
a  regular  Line  againft  the  Wall,  according  to  the  Shape 
or  Figure  they  would  reduce  the  Tree  to,  and  cutting 
all  the  Branches,  ftrongor  weak,  exadly  to  the  chalked 
Line;  the  Abfurdity  of  which  Pradice  will  foon  ap¬ 
pear  to  every  one  who  will  be  at  the  Pains  of  obferving 
the  Difference  of  thofe  Branches  fhooting  the  fucceed- 
ing  Spring.  All  therefore  that  I  mean  by  rendering  a 
Tree  beautiful  is,  that  the  Branches  are  all  pruned  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  feveral  Strengths,  and  are  nailed  at 
equal  Diftances,  in  Proportion  to  the  different  Sizes  of 
their  Leaves  and  Fruit,  and  that  no  Part  of  the  Walt 
(fo  far  as  the  Trees  are  advanced)  be  left  unfurnished 
with  bearing  Wood.  A  Tree  well  managed,  though  it 
does  not  reprefent  any  regular  Figure,  yet  will  appear 
very  beautiful  to  the  Sight,  when  it  is  thus  dreffed,  and* 
nailed  to  the  Wall. 

3.  It  is  of  great  Advantage  to  the  Fruit;  for  the 
cutting  away  all  ufelefs  Branches,  and  fhortening  all  the 
bearing  Shoots  according  to  the  Strength  of  the  Tree, 
will  render  the  Tree  more  capable  to  nQurifh  thofe. 
which  are  left  remaining,  fo  that  the  Fruit  will  be  much 
larger,  and  better  tailed  This  is  the  Advantage  Which 
the  Trees  againft  Walls  or  Efpaliers  haye  over  Stan¬ 
dards,  which  are  permitted  to  grow  as  they  are  naturally 
incline d  ;  for  it  is  not  their  being  trained  either  to  a  Wall 
or  Efpalier  which  renders  their  Fruit  fo  much  better  than 
Standards,  but  becaufe  the  Roots  have  a  lefs  Quantity  of 
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Branches  and  Fruit  to  nourifh,  and  confequently  their 
Fruit  will  be  larger,  and  better  tafled. 

The  Reafons  for  pruning  being  thus  exhibited,  the 
next  Thing  is  the  Method  of  performing  it,  but  this  be¬ 
ing  fully  handled  under  the  feveral  Articles  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Kinds  of  Fruit,  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  again  in  this 
Place,  and  therefore  fhall  only  add  fome  few  general  In- 
flru&ions,  which  are  neceffary  to  be  underflood,  in  order 
to  the  right  Management  of  Fruit  Trees. 

There  are  many  Perfons  who  fuppofe  that,  if  their 
Fruit  Trees  are  but  kept  up  to  the  Wall  or  Efpalier, 
during  the  Summer  Seafon,  fo  as  not  to  hang  in  very 
great  Diforder,  and  in  Winter  to  get  a  Gardener  to 
prune  them,  it  is  fufficient,  but  this  is  a  Miflake  ;  for 
the  greatefl  Care  ought  to  be  employed  about  them  in 
the  Spring,  when  the  Trees  are  in  vigorous  Growth, 
which  is  the  only  proper  Seafon  to  procure  a  Quantity 
of  good  Wood  in  the  different  Parts  of  the  Tree,  and 
to  difplace  all  ufelefs  Branches  as  foon  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  whereby  the  Vigour  of  the  Tree  will  be  entirely 
diflributed  to  fuch  Branches  only  as  are  defigned  to 
remain,  which  will  render  them  flrong,  and  more  ca¬ 
pable  to  produce  good  Fruit  ;  whereas,  if  all  the 
Branches  are  permitted  to  remain  which  are  produced, 
fome  of  the  more  vigorous  will  attract  the  greatefl  Share 
of  the  Sap  from  the  Tree,  whereby  they  will  be  too 
luxuriant  for  producing  Fruit,  and  the  greatefl  Part  of 
the  other  Shoots  will  be  flarved,  and  rendered  fo  weak, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  produce  any  Thing  elfe  but  Blof¬ 
foms  and  Leaves  (.as  hath  been  before  mentioned)  ;  fo 
that  it  is  impoifible  for  a  Perfon,  let  him  be  ever  fo  well 
fkilled  in  Fruit  Trees,  to  reduce  them  into  any  tolera¬ 
ble  Order  by  Winter-pruning  only,  if  they  are  wholly 
negledled  in  the  Spring. 

There  are  others  who  do  not  entirely  negleCt  their 
Trees  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  but  yet. do  little  more 
Good  to  them  by  what  they  call  Summer-pruning  ;  for 
thefe  Perfons  negleCt  their  Trees  at  the  proper  Seafon, 
which  is  in  April  and  May ,  when  their  Shoots  are  pro¬ 
duced,  and  only  about  Midfummer  go  over  them,  nailing 
in  all  their  Branches,  except  fuch  as  are  produced  fore¬ 
sight  from  the  Wall,  which  they  cut  out,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  often  fhorten  mod  of  the  other  Branches  ;  all 
which  is  entirely  a  wrong  Practice,  for  thofe  Branches, 
which  are  intended  for  bearing  thefucceeding  Year,  lhould 
not  be  fhortened  during  the  Time  of  their  Growth, 
which  will  caufe  them  to  produce  one  or  two  lateral 
Shoots  from  the  Eyes  below  the  Place  w'here  they  were 
flopped,  which  Shoots  will  draw  much  of  the  Strength 
from  the  Buds  of  the  firfl  Shoot,  whereby  they  are  often 
flat,  and  do  not  produce  their  Bloffoms  ;  and,  if  thofe 
two  lateral  Shoots  are  not  entirely  cut  away  at  the  Win¬ 
ter-pruning,  they  will  prove  injurious  to  the  Tree,  as 
the  Shoots  which  thefe  produce,  will  be  what  the  French 
call  Water  Shoots  ;  and  in  fuffering  thofe  luxuriant 
Shoots  to  remain  upon  the  Tree  until  Midjummer  before 
they  are  difplaced,  they  will  exhauft  a  great  Share  of 
the  Nourilhment  from  the  other  Branches  (as  was  be¬ 
fore  obferved)  ;  and  by  {hading  the  Fruit  all  the  Spring 
Sealon,  when  they  are  cut  away  and  the  other  Branches 
faflened  to  the  Wall,  the  Fruit,  by  being  fo  fuddenly 
expofed,  will  receive  a  very  great  Check,  which  will 
caufe  their  Skins  to  grow  tough,  and  thereby  render 
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them  lefs  delicate.  This  is  to  be  chiefly  underflood  of 
Stone  Fruit  and  Grapes,  but  Pears  and  Apples,  being 
much  hardier,  fufFer  not  fo  much,  though  it  is  a  great 
Difadvantage  to  thofe  alfo  to  be  thus  managed. 

It  mufl  alfo  be  remarked,  that  Peaches,  Ne&arines, 
Apricots,  Cherries,  and  Plums,  are  always  in  the  grea- 
tell  Vigour,  when  they  are  the  leafl  maimed  by  the 
Knife,  for  where  thefe  Trees  have  large  Amputations, 
they  are  very  fubjeCl  to  gum  and  decay  ;  fo  that  it  is 
certainly  the  mofl  prudent  Method  carefully  to  rub  off 
all  ufelefs  Buds  when  they  are  firfl  produced,  and  pinch 
others,  where  new  Shoots  are  wanted  to  fupply  the  Va¬ 
cancies  of  the  Wall,  by  which  Management  Trees 
may  be  fo  ordered,  as  to  want  but  little  of  the  Knife  in 
Winter-pruning,  which  is  the  furefl  Way  to  preferve 
thefe  Trees  healthful,  and  is  performed  with  lels  Trou¬ 
ble  than  the  common  Method. 

The  Management  of  Pears  and  Apples  is  much  the 
fame  with  thefe  Trees  in  Summer,  but  in  Winter  they 
mufl  be  very  differently  pruned  ;  for  as  Peaches  and 
NeCiarines  for  the  mofl  part  produce  their  Fruit  upon 
the  former  Year’s  Wood,  therefore  they  mufl  have 
their  Branches  fhortened,  according  to  their  Strength, 
in  order  to  produce  new  Shoots  for  the  fucceeding 
Year;  fo  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  on  the 
contrary  producing  their  Fruit  upon  Curfons  or  Spurs, 
which  come  out  of  the  Wood  of  five,  fix,  or  feven 
Years  old,  lhould  not  be  fhortened,  becaufe  thereby 
thofe  Buds,  which  were  naturally  difpofed  to  form  thele 
Curfons  or  Spurs,  would  produce  Wood  Branches, 
whereby  the  Trees  would  be  filled  with  Wood,  but 
never  produce  much  Fruit  ;  and,  as  it  often  happens 
that  the  BlofTom  Buds  are  firfl  produced  at  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  lafl  Year’s  Shoot,  by  fhortning  the  Branch¬ 
es,  the  Bloffoms  are  cut  away,  which  fliould  always  be 
carefully  avoided. 

There  are  feveral  Authors  who  have  written  on  the 
Subject  of  Pruning  in  fuch  a  prolix  Manner,  that  it  is 
impoifible  for  a  Learner  to  underfland  their  Meaning. 
Thefe  have  defcribed  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Branches, 
which  are  produced  on  Fruit  T  rees  ;  as  Wood  Branches, 
Fruit  Branches,  irregular  Branches,  falfe  Branches,  and 
luxuriant  Branches,  all  which  they  affert  every  Perfon, 
who  pretends  to  Pruning,  fliould  diflinguiih  well  ;  where¬ 
as  there  is  nothing  more  in  all  this  but  a  Parcel  of  Words 
to  amufe  the  Reader,  wdthout  any  real  Meaning  ;  for 
all  thefe  are  comprehended  under  the  Defcription  alrea¬ 
dy  given  of  luxuriant  or  ufelefs  Branches,  and  fuch  as 
are  termed  ufeiul  or  Fruit- bearing  Branches;  and, 
where  due  care  is  taken  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year  to 
difplace  thefe  ufelefs  Branches  (as  was  before  directed), 
there  will  be  no  fuch  Thing  as  irregular,  falle,  or  lux¬ 
uriant  Branches  at  the  Winter  pruning,  therefore  it  is 
to  no  Purpofe  to  amufe  People  with  a^Cant  of  Words, 
which,  when  fully  underflood,  fignify  juft  nothing  at  all. 

But  fince  I  have  explained  the  different  Methods  .of 
pruning  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruits  under  the  refpcCtive 
Articles,  I  fhall  forbear  repeating  it  again  in  this  Place, 
but  fhall  only  give  fome  general  Hints  for  the  pruning  of 
Standard  Fruit  Trees,  and  fo  conclude. 

Firfl,  you  fhould  never  fhorten  the  Branches  of 
thefe  Trees,  unlefs  it  be  where  they  are  very  luxuriant, 
and  prow  irregular  on  one  Side  of  the  Tree,  attracting 
b  LI  the 
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the  greateft  Part  of  the  Sap  of  the  Tree,  whereby  the 
other  Parts  are  unfurnifhed  with  Branches,  or  rendered 
very  weak,  in  which  Cafe  the  Branch  fhould  befhortened 
down  as  low  as  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
Branches,  to  fill  up  the  Hollow  of  the  Trees;  but 
this  is  only  to  be  underfiood  of  Pears  and  Apples,  which 
will  produce  Shoots  from  Wood  of  three,  four,  or 
more  Years  old,  whereas  mod  Sorts  of  Stone  Fruit  will 
gum  and  decay  after  fitch  Amputations. 

But  from  hence  I  would  not  have  it  underfiood,  that 
I  would  diredl  reducing  thefe  Trees  into  an  exa£t  fphe- 
rical  Figure,  fince  there  is  nothing  more  detefiable  than 
to  fee  a  Tree  (which  fhould  be  permitted  to  grow  as  it 
is  naturally  dilpofed,  with  its  Branches  produced  at  pro¬ 
portionable  Diftances,  according  to  the  Size  of  the 
Fruit),  by  endeavouring  to  make  it  exa£Hy  regular  at  its 
Head,  fo  crouded  with  fmall  weak  Branches  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Air  from  pafiing  between  them,  which  will 
render  it  incapable  to  produce  Fruit.  Ail  that  I  intend 
by  this  flopping  of  luxuriant  Branches,  is  only  when 
one  or  two  fuch  happen  on  a  young  Tree,  where  they  en¬ 
tirely  draw  all  the  Sap  from  the  weaker  Branches,  and 
then  fiarve  them,  and  then  it  is  proper  to  ufe  this  Method, 
which  fliculd  be  done  in  Time,  before  they  have  ex- 
haufied  the  Roots  too  much. 

When  this  happens  to  Stone  Fruit,  which  fuffer  much 
more  by  cutting  than  the  former  Sorts,  it  fhould  he  re¬ 
medied  by  flopping  or  pinching  thofe  Shoots  in  the  Spring, 
before  they  have  obtained  too  much  Vigour,  which  will 
caufe  them  to  pufh  out  fide  Branches,  whereby  the  Sap 
will  be  diverted  from  afcending  too  fafi  to  the  leading 
Branch  (as  hath  been  dire£led  for  Wall  Trees),  but  this 
mud  be  done  with  Caution. 

You  muft  alfo  cut  out  all  dead  or  decaying  Branches, 
which  caufe  their  Heads  to  look  very  ragged,  efpecially 
at  the  Time  when  the  Leaves  are  upon  the  Tree,  thefe 
being  defiitute  of  them,  have  but  a  defpicable  Appear¬ 
ance  ;  befides,  thefe  will  attra6t  noxious  Particles  from 
the  Air,  which  are  injurious  to  the  Trees,  therefore 
the  fooner  they  are  cut  out,  the  better.  In  doing  this 
you  fhould  obferve  to  cut  them  dole  down  to  the 
Place  where  they  were  produced,  otherwife  that  Part  of 
the  Branch  left  will  decay,  and  prove  equally  hurtful 
to  the  Tree  ;  for  it  feldom  happens,  when  a  Branch 
begins  to  decay,  that  it  does  not  die  quite  down  to  the 
Place  where  it  was  produced,  and,  if  permitted  to 
remain  long  uncut,  does  often  infed  fome  of  the  other 
Parts  of  the  Tree.  If  the  Branches  are  large  which 
you  cut  off,  it  will  be  very  proper,  after  having  fmoothed 
the  cut  Part  exadly  even  with  a  Knife,  Chiffel  or 
Hatchet,  to  put  on  a  Plafier  of  grafting  Clay,  which 
will  prevent  the  Wet  from  foaking  into  the  Tree  at  the 
wounded  Part. 

All  fuch  Branches  as  crofs  each  other  fhould  alfo  be  cut 
out,  for  thefe  not  only  occafion  a  Confufion  in  the  Head 
'of  the  Tree,  but,  by  lying  over  each  other,  rub  off 
their  Bark  by  their  Motion,  and  very  often  occafion 
them  to  canker  to  the  great  Injury  of  the  Tree,  and  on 
old  Trees  (efpecially  Apples)  there  are  often  young  vi¬ 
gorous  Shoots  from  the  old  Branches  near  the  Trunk,, 
which  grow  upright  into  the  Head  of  the  Trees.  Thefe 
therefore  fhould  carefully  be  cut  out  every  Year,  left, 
by  being  permitted  to  grow,  they  fill  the  Tree  too  full] 
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of  Wood,  which  fhould  always  be  guarded  a  gain  ft, 
fince  it  isimpoffible  for  fuch  Trees  to  pioducefo  much, 
or  fo  good  Fruit  as  thofe,  whofe  Branches  grow  at  a  far¬ 
ther  Difiance,  whereby  the  Sun  and  Air  freely  pafs  be¬ 
tween  them  in  every  Part  of  the  Tree. 

Thefe  are  all  the  general  Directions  which  are  proper 
to  be  given  in  this  Place,  fince  not  only  the  particular 
Methods,  but  alfo  the  proper  Seafons  for  pruning  all  the 
different  Kinds  of  Fruit,  are  fully  exhibited  under  their 
feveral  Articles. 

PR  UN  US.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  62  2.  Tab.  3 98.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  546.  The  Plum  Tree. 

The  Ctarafiers  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  Bell-Jhaped  Emgalement  cf  one  Leaf 
cut  into  5  Points  ;  it  hath  5  large  round lijh  Petals  which 
fpre9ad  open ,  and  are  inferted  in  the  Empalement ,  and  from 
20  to  30  Stamina ,  which  are  near  as  long  as  the  Petals, 
and  are  alfo  inferted  in  tbs  Empalement,  terminated  by 
7  win  Summits.  It  has  a  roundijh  Germen,  fupporting  a 
fender  Style ,  crowned  by  an  orbicular  Stigma.  The  Germen 
turns  to  a  roundijh  Fruit  inclofmga  Nut  of  the  fame  Form. 

I  fhall  now  mention  the  Varieties  of  this  Fruit  which, 
are  cultivated  in  th e  Engl  if  Gardens. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Prunus  fruflu  parvo  pracoci.  Tourn.  The  Jean- 
hative,  or  white  Primordian ;  this  is  a  fmall  longifh 
white  Plum,  of  a  clear  yellow  Colour,  covered  over 
with  a  white  Flew,  which  eafily  wipes  off.  The  Juice 
is  fweet,  is  a  pretty  good  Bearer,  and,  for  its  coming 
very  early,  may  have  a  Place  in  a  large  Garden  of 
Fruit,  but  it  is  meally,  and  has  little  Flavour.  This 
ripens  the  Middle  of  July. 

2.  Prunus fruflu  magno  craffo fubaeido. T ourn.  Damas 
noir  hative,  i.  e.  the  early  black  Damafk,  commonly 
called  the  Morocco  Plum  ;  this  is  a  pretty  large  Plum, 
of  a  round  Shape,  divided  with  a  Furrow  in  the  Middle- 
(like  Peaches).  The  Ouffide  is  of  a  dark  black  Colour, 
covered  with  a  light  Violet  Bloom  ;  the  Flefh  is  yellow,, 
and  parts  from  the  Stone.  It  ripens  in  the  Middle  of 
July,  and  is  efteemed  for  its  Goodnefs. 

3.  Prunus  frudlu  parvo  dulci  atro-coervleo.  Tourn. 
The  little  black  Damaik  Plum  ;  this  is  a  fmall  black 
Plum  covered  with  a  light  Violet  Bloom.  'Fhe  Juice- 
is  richly  fugared  ;  the  Flefh  Parts  from  the  Stone,  and 
it  is  a  good  Bearer.  Ripe  the  latter  End  of  July. 

4.  Prunus  fruflu  magno  dulci  atro-cceruleo.  Tourn.. 

Gros  Damas  Violet  de  Tours,  e.  great  Damafk  Violet 
of  Tours  ;  this  is  a  pretty  large  Plum  inclining  to  an 
oval  Shape.  The  Outfide  is  of  a  dark  blue  "covered 
with  a  Violet  Bloom  ;  the  Juice  is  richly  fugared  ;  the 
Flefh  is  yellow,  and.  parts  from  the  Stone.  Ripe  the 
End  of  July.  * 

5.  Prunus  frufiu  rotunda  atro-rublnle.  The  Orleans 
Plum.  I  he  I'ruit  is  fo  well  known  to  almoft  every 
Perfon,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  defer ibe  it  ;  it  is  a  very 
plentiful  Bearer,  which  has  oceafioned  its  being. fo  ge¬ 
nerally  planted  by  thofe  Perfons  who  fupply  the  Mar¬ 
kets  with  Fruit,  but  it  is  an  indifferent  Plum.  It  ripens 
the  Beginning  of  Auguf. 

6.  Prunus  jruFlu  oblongo  atro-rubente.  The  Fother- 
ingham  Plum  ;  this  Fruit  is  fomewhat  long,  deeply 
furrowed  in  the.  Middle.,  The.  Flefh  is  firm,  and  parts 
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from  the  Stone  ;  the  Juice  is  very  rich.  This  ripens 
about  the  Beginning  of  Auguf. 

7.  Prunus  jrudlu  nigro,  carne  dura.  Tourn.  The 
Perdigron  Plum  ;  this  is  a  middle-fixed  Plum  of  an 
oval  Shape.  The  Outfide  is  of  a  very  dark  Colour  co¬ 
vered  over  with  a  Violet  Bloom  ;  the  Flefh  is  firm,  and 
full  of  an  excellent  rich  Juice.  This  is  greatly  efleemed 
by  the  Curious.  Ripe  the  middle  of  Augujl. 

8.  Prunus  frudlu  magno  e  violaceo  rubefi'e  fuavijpnn 
faccharato.  Tourn.  The  Violet  Perdigron  Plum  ;  this 
is  a  large  Fruit,  rather  round  than  long,  of  a  bluifh 
red  Colour  on  the  Outfide.  The  Flefh  is  of  a  yellowifh 
Colour,  pretty  firm,  and  clofely  adheres  to  the  Stone ; 
the  Juice  is  of  an  exquifite  rich  Flavour.  This  ripens 
the  Middle  of  Augujl. 

9.  Prunus  frudlu  ovato ex  albo  flavefcente .  The  white 
Perdigron  Plum  ;  this  is  a  middling  Plum  of  an  ob¬ 
long  Figure.  The  Outfide  is  yellow,  covered  with  a 
white  Bloom  ;  the  Flefh  is  firm,  and  well  tailed.  It  is 
a  very  good  Fruit  to  eat  raw,  or  for  Sweet  meats,  ha¬ 
ving  an  agreeable  Sweetnefs  mixed  with  an  Acidity.  It 
ripens  the  End  of  Augujl. 

10.  Prunus  frudlu  ovato  magno  ruber, te  Tourn.  The 
red  imperial  Plum,  fometimes  called  the  red  Bonum 
Magnum  ;  this  is  a  large  oval-fhaped  Fruit,  of  a  deep 
red  Colour,  covered  with  a  fine  Bloom.  The  Flefh 
is  very  dry,  and  very  indifferent  to  be  eaten  raw,  but  is 
excellent  for  making  Sweetmeats  :  This  is  a  great  Bea¬ 
rer.  Ripe  the  End  of  Augujl. 

11.  Pr  unus  jrudlu  ovato  magno  flavefcente.  Tourn. 
White  imperial  Bonum  Magnum,  white  Holland  or 
Mogul  Plum  ;  this  is  a  large  oval-fhaped  Fruit,  of  a 
yellow'ifh  Colour,  powdered  over  with  a  white  Bloom. 
The  Flefh  is  firm,  and  adheres  clofely  to  the  Stone  ; 
the  Juice  is  of  an  acid  Talle,  which  renders  it  unplea- 
fant  to  be  eaten  raw,  but  it  is  very  good  for  baking  or 
Sweetmeats.  It  is  a  great  Bearer,  and  is  ripe  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  September. 

12.  Prunus  frudht  ovato  raeruleo.  The  Cheffon 
Plum;  this  is  a  middle-fixed  Fruit  of  an  oval  Figure. 
The  Outfide  is  of  a  dark  blue,  powdered  over  with  a  Vio¬ 
let  Bloom;  the  Juice  is  rich,  gnd  it  is  a  great  Bearer. 
Ripe  the  Middle  of  September. 

13.  Prunus  fruftu  maxima  rotunda  favo  iff  dulci. 
Town .  Prune  d’Abricot,  i.  e.  the  Apricot  Plum  ;  this 
is  a  large  round  Fruit  of  a  yellow  Colour  on  the  Out¬ 
fide,  powdered  over  with  a  white  Bloom.  The  Flefh  is 
firm  and  dry,  of  a  fweet  Tafle,  and  comes  clean  from 
the  Stone.  This  ripens  the  End  of  September. 

14.  Prunus  jrudiu  fubrotundo ,  ex  rubro  iff  flavo 
mixta.  The  Maltre  Claude.  Although  this  Name  is 
applied  to  this  Fruit,  yet  it  is  not  what  the  French  fo 
call.  This  is  a  middle-fixed  Fruit,  rather  round  than 
long,  of  a  fine  mixed  Colour  between  red  and  yellow. 
The  Flefh  is  firm,  parts  from  the  Stone,  and  has  a  deli¬ 
cate  Flavour.  Ripe  the  End  of  Auguf. 

15.  Prunus jrudiu  rubente  dulcijJimo.TournMaR.ache- 
courbon,  or  Diapree  rouge,  /.  e.  the  red  Diaper  Plum  ; 
this  is  a  large  round  Fruit,  of  a  reddifli  Colour,  pow- 
dered  over  with  a  Violet  Bloom  ;  the  Flefh  adheres 
clofely  to  the  Stone,  and  is  of  a  very  high  Flavour. 
Ripe  the  End  of  Augujl. 

16.  Prunus jrudiu  rotunda favefcente,ha'peU{eRc\nc 
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Claude,  /.  e.  The  little  Quen  Claudia.  This  is  a  fmall 
round  Fruit,  of  a  whitifh  yellowifh  Colour,  powdered 
over  with  a  Pearl-coloured  Bloom  ;  the  Flefh  is  firm 
and  thick,  quits  the  Stone,  and  its  Juice  is  richly  fugar- 
ed.  Ripe  the  End  of  Auguf. 

17.  Prunus  fudlu  rotunda  nigro-purpurco  majori dul¬ 
ci.  Tourn.  Myrobalan  Plum.  This  is  a  middle  fixed 
Fruit,  of  a  round  Shape  ;  the  Outfide  is  a  dark  purple, 
powdered  over  with  a  ViUet  Bloom  ;  the  Juice  is  very 
fweet.  It  is  ripe  the  End  of  Auguf. 

18.  Prunus  frudlu  rctundo  e  viridi  flavefcente ,  carne 
duro  fuavijfimo.  La  grofle  Reine  Claude,  i.  e.  the  large 
Queen  Claudia,  by  fome  the  Dauphiny.  At  Tows  it  is 
called  the  Abricot  verd,  i.  e.  green  Apricot  ;  at  Rouen , 
Le  verte  bonne,  /.  e.  the  good  green  ;  and  in  other 
Places,  Damas  verd,  i.  e.  green  Damafk  or  Tromp- 
•  valet,  the  Servants  Cheat.  This  is  one  of  the  beft 
Plums  in  England  ;  it  is  of  a  middle  Sice,  round,  and 
of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour  on  the  Outfide;  the  Flefh 
is  firm,  of  a  deep  green  Colour,  and  parts  from  the 
Stone  ;  the  Juice  has  an  exceeding  rich  Flavour,  and 
it  is  a  great  Bearer.  Ripe  the  Middle  of  September. 
This  Plum  is  confounded  by  mofl  People  in  England , 
by  the  Name  of  Green  Gage  ,  but  this  is  the  Sort  which 
fhould  be  chofen,  although  there  are  three  or  four  dif¬ 
ferent  Sorts  of  Plums  generally  fold  for  it,  one  of  which 
is  fmall,  round,  and  dry  ;  this  quits  the  Stone,  and  is 
later  ripe  fo  is  not  worth  preferving. 

19.  Prunus  frudlu  amygdadm.  Tourn.  Rognon  de 
Coq,  i.e.  Cock’s  Tefticles.  This  is  an  oblong  Fruit, 
deeply  furrowed  in  the  Middle,  fo  as  to  refemble  the 
Teflicles;  it  is  of  a  whitifh  Colour  on  the  Outfide, 
flreaked  with  red  ;  the  Flefh  of  it  adheres  firmly  fo  the 
Stone,  and  it  is  late  ripe. 

20.  Prunus  jrudiu  rotunda  flavo  dulcijjlmo.  Drap 
d’Or,  i.  e.  the  Cloth  of  Gold  Plum.  This  is  a  middle 
fixed  Fruit,  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  fpotted  or  Freak¬ 
ed  with  red  on  the  Outfide  ;  the  Flefh  is  yellow,  and 
full  of  and  excellent  Juice.  It  is  a  plentiful  Bearer,  and 
ripens  about  the  Middle  of  September , 

21.  Prunus  frudlu  cerei  color  is.  Tourn.  Prune  de 
Sainte  Catharine,  i.  e.  St  Catharine  Plum.  This  is  a 
large  oval-fhaped  Fruit,  fomewhat  flat  ;  the  Outfide  is 
of  an  Amber  Colour,  powdered  over  with  a  whitifh 
Bloom,  but  the  Flefh  is  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  is 
dry  and  firm,  adheres  clofely  to  the  Stone,  and  has  a 
very  agreeable  fweet  Tafle.  This  ripens  at  the  End  of 
September ,  and  is  very  fubje£l  to  dry  upou  the  Tree, 
when  the  Autumn  proves  warm  and  dry.  This  makes 
fine  Sweetmeats,  and  is  a  plentiful  Bearer. 

22.  Prunus  jrudiu  ovato  rubente  dulci.  The  Royal 
Flum.  This  is  a  large  Fruit  of  an  oval  Shape,  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  Point  next  the  Stalk  ;  the  Outfide  is  of  alight 
red  Colour,  powdered  over  with  a  whitifh  Bloom  ;  the 
Flefh  adheres  to  the  Stone,  and  has  a  fine  fugary  juice 
This  ripens  the  Middle  of  September. 

23.  Prunus  frudlu  parvo  ex  viridi  flavefcente.  Tourn. 
La  Mirabelle.  i  his  is  a  fmall  round  bruit,  of  a  grecnifh 
yellow  on  the  Outfide  ;  the  Flefh  parts  from  the  Stone, 
is  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  has  a  fine  fugary  Juice. 
This  is  a  great  Bearer,  ripens  the  End  of  Augujl ,  and 
is  excellent  for  Sweetmeats. 

24.  Prunus  Brigonicnfs,  frudlu  fuavijflmo.  Tourn. 

L  1  2  Prune 
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Prune  de  Brignole,  e.  the  Brignole  Plum.  This  is  a 
large  oval-fhaped  Fruit,  of  a  yellovvifli  Colour,  mixed 
with  red  on  theOutfide  ;  the  Flefh  is  of  a  bright  yellow 
Colour,  is  dry,  and  of  an  excellent  rich  Flavour.  This 
ripens  the  Middle  of  September ,  and  is  efleemed  the  befl 
Plum  for  Sweetmeats  yet  known. 

25  Prunus  frudlu  magno  e  •violaceo  rubente  ferotino. 
Tourn.  Imperatrice,  i.  e.  the  Emprefs.  '1  his  is  a  large 
round  Fruit,  of  a  Violet  red  Colour,  very  much  pow¬ 
dered  with  a  whitifh  Bloom  ;  theFlefh  is  yellow,  cleaves 
to  the  Stone,  and  is  of  an  agreeable  Flavour.  This  ri¬ 
pens  about  the  Beginning  of  Oflcber. 

26.  Prunus  fruflu  ovato  maximo Jlavo.  'Tourn.  Prune 
de  Monfieur,  /'.  e.  Monfieur’s  Plum.  This  is  fome- 
times  called  the  Wentworth  Plum.  It  is  a  large  oval- 
fhaped  Fruit,  of  a  yellow  Colour  both  wi.hin  and  with¬ 
out,  very  much  refembling  the  Bonum  Magnum ,  but 
the  Flefh  of  this  parts  from  the  Stone,  which  the  other 
doth  not.  This  ripens  towards  the  latter  End  of  S  p- 
tember ,  and  is  very  good  to  preferve,  but  the  Juice  is  too 
fharp  to  be  eaten  raw.  It  is  a  great  Bearer. 

27.  Prunus  frudlu  tnajori  rotundo  rnbro.  Tourn. 
Prune  Cerizette,  e.  the  Cherry  Hum.  This  Fruit  is 
commonly  about  the  Size  of  the  Ox  heart  Cherry;  is 
rouud,  and  of  a  red  Colour  ;  the  Stalk  is  long  like  that 
of  a  Cherry,  which  this  Fruitfo  much  refembles,  as  not 
to  be  diftinguifhed  therefrom  at  fome  Diflance.  The 
BlofToms  of  this  Tree  come  out  very  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  being  tender,  are  very  often  deilroyed  by  Cold,  but 
it  affords  a  very  agreeable  Profpedt  in  the  Spring;  for 
thefe  'Frees  are  generally  covered  with  Flowers,  which 
open  about  the  fame  'I  ime  as  the  Almonds  ;  fo  that 
when  they  are  intermixed  therewith,  they  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Appearance  before  many  other  Sorts  put  out  ; 
but  by  this  bloffoming  fo  early  there  are  few  Years 
that  they  have  much  Fruit. 

28.  Prunus  fruflu  albo  oblongiufculo  acido.  Tourn. 
The  white  Pear  Plum.  This  is  a  .good  Fruit  for  Pre- 
ferving,  but  it  is  very  unplealant  if  eaten  Raw  ;  it  is  very 
late  ripe,  and  feldom  planted  in  Gardens,  ur.lefs  for 
Stocks  to  bud  fome  tender  Sorts  of  Peaches  upon,  for 
which  Purpofe  it  is  efleemed  the  bell  amongft  all  the 
Sorts  of  Plums. 

29  Prunus  Mytellinum.  Park.  The  Mufcle  Plum. 
This  is  an  oblong  flat  Plum,  of  a  dark  ted  Colour  ;  the 
Stone  is  large,  and  the  Flefh  but  very  thin  and  net  well 
tailed,  fo  that  its  chief  Ufe  is  for  Stocks,  as  the  former. 

30.  Prunus  frufiu  parvo  violaceo.  The  St.  Julian 
Plum.  This  is  a  fmall  Fruit,  of  a  dark  Violet  Colour, 
powdered  over  with  a  meally  Bloom  ;  the  Flefh  adheres 
clofelv  to  the  Stone,  and  in  a  fine  Autumn  will  dry  up 
on  the  Tree.  The  chief  Ufe  of  this  Plum  is  for  Stocks, 
to  bud  the  more  generous  Kinds  of  Plums  and  Peaches 
upon  ;  as  alfo  for  the  Bruxelles  Apricot,  which  will  not 
thrive  fo  well  upon  any  other  Stock. 

31.  Prunus  [yhejhis  major.  J.  B.  The  black  Bul- 
laceTree.  This  grows  wild  in  the  Hedges  in  divers 
Parts  of  England,  and  is  rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

32.  Prunus  fylveftris ,  frufiu  major e  albo.  Rail.  Syn. 
The  white  Bullace  Tree.  This  grows  wild  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  is  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

33.  YKvy.vsfyheJlris.Ger.Emac.  The  Elack-thorn, 
or  Sloe  Tree.  This  is  very  common  in  the  Pledges  al- 
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mod  every  where  ;  the  chief  Ufe  of  this  Tree  is  to  plant 
for  Hedges,  as  White-thorn,  &c.  and  being  of  quick 
Growth,  is  very  proper  for  that  Purpofe. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Plums  are  propagated  by  budding  or 
grafting  them  upon  Stalks. of  the  Mufcle,  White  Pear,. 
St.  Julian,  Bonum  Magnum,  or  any  other  Sorts  of  free- 
fhooting  Plums.  The  Manner  of  raifing  thefe  Stocks 
been  already  exhibited  under  the  Article  of  Nur  fries, 
therefore  need  not  be  repeated  again  ;  but  I  would  obferve, 
that  Budding  is  much  preferable  to  Grafting  for  thefe 
Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees,  which  are  very  apt  to  gum,  where 
there  are  large  Wounds  made  on  them. 

The  Trees  fhould  not  be  more  than  one  Year’s 
Growth  from  the  Bud  when  they  are  tranfplanted,  for 
if  they  are  older,  they  feldom  fucceed  fo  well,  being 
very  fubjedt  to  canker  :  or  if  they  take  well  to  the 
Ground,  commonly  produce  only  two  or  three  luxuri¬ 
ant  Branches,  therefore  it  is  much  more  advifeable  to 
choofe  young  Plants. 

The  Manner  of  preparing  the  Ground  (if  for  Walls) 
is  the  fame  as  for  Peaches;  as  is  alfo  the  pruning  the 
Roots  and  planting.  The  Diflance  which  thefe  Trees 
fhould  be  planted  at,  mull  not  be  lefs  than  24  Feeta- 
gainfl  high  Walls,  and  if  the  Wall  is  low,  they  fhould 
be  placed  30  Feet  afunder. 

Plums  fhould  have  a  middling  Soil,  neither  too  wet 
and  heavy,  nor  over-light  and  dry,  in  either 'of  which 
Extremes  they  feldom  do  well  ;  and  thofe  Sorts  which, 
are  planted  againfl  Walls,  fhould  be  placed  to  an  Fall 
or  South  Eafl  Afpedt ;  which  is  more  kindly  to  thefe 
Fruits  than  a  full  South  Afpedl,  on  which  they  are  fub- 
jedl  to  fhrivel,  and  be  very  dry  ;  and  many  Sorts  will 
be  extreme  meally,  if  expofed  to  much  top^the  Heat  of 
the  Sun  ;  but  mofl  Sorts  will  ripen  extremely  well  on 
Efpaliers,  if  rightly  managed. 

Some  Perfons  plant  Plums  for  Standards,  in  which 
Method  fome  of  the  ordinary  Sorts  will  bear  very  well ; 
but  then  the  Fruit  will  not  be  near  fo  fair  as  thofe  pro¬ 
duced  on  Efpaliers,  and  will  be  more  in  Danger  of  be¬ 
ing  bruifed  or  blown  down  by  firong  Winds.  The  Dif- 
tance  of  placing  them  for  Efpaliers  mufl  be  the  fame  as- 
againfl  Walls,  as  alfo  their  Pruning  or  Management 
fo  that  whatever  may  be  hereafter  mentioned  for  one, . 
fhould  be  likewife  undertlood  for  both.. 

Plums  do  not  only  produce  their  Fruit  upon  the  lafF 
Year’s  Wood,  but  alfo  upon  Curfons  or  Spurs,  which 
come  cut  of  Wood  that  is  many  Years  old  ;  fo  that 
there  is  not  a  Neceffity  of  fhortning  the  Branches,  in 
order  to  obtain  new  Shoots  annually  in  every  Part  of 
the  T ree  (as  in  Peaches,  Ne&arines,  Gfc.  hath  been  di- 
redted),  fince  the  more  thefe  Trees  are  pruned,  the 
more  luxuriant  they  grow-,  until  the  Strength  of  them 
is  exhaufled,  and  then  they  gum  and  fpoil  ;  therefore 
the  fafefl  Method  to  manage  thefe  Trees  is,  to  lay  in 
their  Shoots  horizontally,  as  they  are  produced,  at 
equal  Diflances,  in  Proportion  to  the  Length  of  their 
Leaves ;  and  where  there  is  not  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Branches  to  fill  up  the  Vacancies  of  the  Tree,  there  the 
Shoots  may  be  pinched  the  Beginning  of  May  (in  the 
Manner  as  hath  been  diredled  for  Peaches,  tSc.) ;  which 
will  caufe  them  to  produce  fome  lateral  Branches  to  fup- 
ply  thofe  Places ;  and  during  the  growing  Seafon,  all 
fore-right  Shoots  fhould  be  difplaced,  and  fuch  as  are 

to 
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to  remain  mud  be  regularly  trained  to  the  Wall  or  Efpa- 
lier,  which  will  only  not  render  them  beautiful,  but  alfo 
give  to  each  an  equal  advantage  of  Sun  and  Air  ;  and 
hereby  the  Fruit  will  be  always  kept  in  a  growing  State, 
which  they  feldorruare,  when  over-fhaded  with  Shoots 
fome  Part  of  the  Seafon,  and  then  fuddenly  expofed  to 
the  Air,  by  taking  off  or  training  thofe  Branches  in 
their  proper  Pofition. 

With  thus  carefully  going  over  thefe  Trees  in  the 
growing  Seafon,  there  will  be  but  little  Occafion  for 
cutting  them  in  Winter  *,  which  (as  I  before  have  faid) 
is  of  ill  Confequence  to  all  Sorts  of  Stone  Fruit ;  for 
when  the  Branches  are  fhortened,  the  Fruit  is  cut  away, 
and  the  Number  of  Shoots  increafed  ;  for  whenever  a 
Branch  is  fhortened,  there  ar.e  commonly  two  or  more 
Shoots  produced  from  the  Eyes  immediately  below  the 
Cut ;  fo  that  by  thus  unfkilfully  pruning,  many  Perfons 
crowd  their  Trees  with  Branches,  and  thereby  render 
what  little  Fruit  the  Trees  produce,  very  final  1  and  ill 
tafied  ;  which  is  very  commonly  found  in  too  many  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  the  Manager,  perhaps,  thinks  himfelf  a  com¬ 
plete  M after  of  his  BuiTnefs.  For  nothing  is  more  com¬ 
mon,  than  to  fee  every  Branch  of  a  Fruit  Tree  pafs  the 
Difcipline  of  the  Knife,  however  agreeable  it  be  to  the 
feverai  Sorts  of  Fruits.  And  it  is  common  to  fee  thefe 
Trees  planted  at  the  Diftance  of  14  or  16  Feet,  fo  that 
the  Walls  are  in  a  few  Years  covered  with  Branches; 
and  then  all  the  Shoots  are  cut  and  mangled  with  the 
Knife,  fo  as  to  appear  like  a  flumped  Hedge,  and  pro¬ 
duce  little  Fruit  ;  therefore  the  only  Way  to  have  Plum 
Trees  in  good  Order,  is  to  give  them  Room,  and  extend 
their  Branches  at  full  Length. 

Thofe  few  Rules  will  be  fufficient,  if  due  Obfervation 
be  joined  therewith  to  inftru£l  anyPerfonin  the  right  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  thefe  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees ;  therefore  I  fhall 
not  fay  any  more  on  that  Subje£t,  left  by  multiylping  In- 
ftru&ions,  it  may  render  it  more  obfeure  to  a  Learner. 

PSEUDO  ACACIA.  See  Robinia. 

PSEUDODICTAMNUS.  See  Marrubium. 

PSID1UM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  541 .  Guajava.  'Tcurn. 
Inf.  R.  H.  66 o.  Tab.  443.  The  Guava. 

The  Characters  are, 

' The  Flower  has  a  Bell-Jbaped  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  ■ 
divided  into  5  oval  Points  at  the  Lop.  It  bath  5  oval  con¬ 
cave  fpreading  Petals  indented  in  the  Empalement,  with  a 
great  Number  of  Stamina  which  are  f sorter  than  the  Pe¬ 
tals,  and  are  infer  ted  in  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by 
J'mall  Summits.  It  has  a  roundifh  Germen  fttuated  under 
the  Flower,  fuppor  ting  a  long  Awl- fsaprd  Style,  crowned 
by  a  fimple  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  becomes  a  large  oval  Fruit 
crowned  by  the  Empalement,  inclofng  a  great  Number  of 
fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Psi  v  I  v  M  ramis  angulofts,  foliis  ovatis  venofs,  fruClu 
major i.  Pfidium  with  angular  Branches,  oval  veined  Leaves, 
and  a  larger  Fruit.  This  is  the  Guajava  rubra  acida,frudu 
rotunciiori.  H.  L.  The  red  Guava  with  a  tounder  Fruit. 

2  Psidium Joliis  oblongo-ovatis  ven  fis , fruClu  parvo 
odor  at  0.  Pfidium  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  which  are 
veined,  and  a  fmall  fweet-feented  Fruit. 

Beth  thefe  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  the  Eaf  and  Wefl- 
lndies,  and  there  is  alfo  a  third  with  a  large  white  Fruit, 
but  1  do  not  knaw  whether,  this  is  a  Variety  of  the  com- 
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mon  Guava,  or  of  that  with  the  fmall  white  Fruit ; 
though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  the  former,  becaufe 
I  have  railed  many  Plants  from  the  Seeds  of  the  fmall 
white  Guava,  which  have  produced  Fruit  in  th tCbe/fea 
Garden,  and  have  not  varied  from  their  Parent  Plant. 

The  common  red  Guava  hath  a  thick  Trunk,  which 
rifes  20  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  fmooth  Bark,  and 
divides  into  many  Branches  toward  the  Top  ;  thefe  are 
angular,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  2  Inches 
and  a  Half  long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  in  the 
Middle,  rounded  at  both  Ends ;  they  have  a  ftrong  Mid¬ 
rib,  and  many  Veins  running  toward  the  Sides,  of  a 
light  green  Colour,  Handing  oppoftte  upon  very  fhort 
Foot  Stalks.  From  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  the  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  upon  Foot  Stalks,  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
long  ;  they  are  compofed  of  5  large,  roundifh,  concave, 
white  Petals,  inferted  in  the  Empalement,  and  within 
thefe  are  a  great  Number  of  Stamina  which  are  fhorter 
than  the  Petals,  terminated  by  fmall  Summits  ;  thefe 
Stamina  are  alfo  fnferted  in  the  Empalement.  Under 
the  Flower  is  fttuated  a  roundifh  Germen,  fapporting 
a  very  long  Awl-fhaped  Style,  crowned  by  a  ftmple 
Stigma.  After  the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Germen  becomes 
a  large  oval  Fruit,  fhaped  like  a  Pomegranate,  having, 
one  Cell,  crowned  by  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower,, 
and  filled  with  fmall  Seeds;  the  Fruit,  when  ripe,  has 
an  agreeable  Odour.  They  are  much  eaten  in  the  IVeft-- 
Indies,  both  by  Men  and  Beafts  ;  and  the  Seeds  which 
pafs  whole  through  the  Body,  and  are  voided  with  the 
Excrement  grow,  where  by  the  Trees  are  fpread  over 
the  Ground,  where  they  are  permitted  to  grow.  This 
Fruit  is  very  aftringent,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  Quality 
with  the  Pomegranate,  fo  fhould  be  avoided  by  thofe  Per¬ 
fons  who  are  fubje£t  to  be  coftive. 

The  large  white  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands 
of  the  Wef -Indies,  and  is  often  found  intermixed  with 
the  former,  fo  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  an  accidental  Va¬ 
riety  arifing  from  the  fame  Seeds.  This  differs  from 
the  former,  in  the  Colour  of  the  Mid-rib  of  the  Leaves, 
which  in  this  are  pale,  but  thofe  of  the  former  are  red. 
The  Flowers  and  Fruit  of  this  are  larger,  and  the  Infide 
of  the  Fruit  is  white. 

The  Leaves  of  the  fmall  white  Guava,  are  like  thofe 
of  the  larger,  but  the  Branches  of  the  Tree  are  not  fo 
angular  ;  the  Flowers  are  much  fmaller,  and  the  Fruit 
is  no  larger  than  a  middling  Goofeberry,  but  when  ripe 
has  a  very  ftrong  aromatick  Flavour.  This  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  Fru.it  ripens  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  the  Countries  •  where  they  naturally 
grow  ;  if  thefe  are  brought  ever  in  the  entire  Fruit,  ga¬ 
thered  full  ripe,  the  Seeds  will  more  certainly  fucceed  ; 
thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  fille-d— with  rich  Kitchen 
Garden  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners - 
Bark,  giving  them  Water  from  l  ime  to  Time  as  the 
Earth  dries  ;  in  about  fix  Weeks  the  Plants  will  appear 
(if  the  Seeds  are  good)  and  muft  have  free  Air  admitted  • 
to  them  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ; 
when  the  Plants  have  obtained  Strength  enough  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot,  filled  1 
with  the  like  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot 
Bed,  fhading  mem  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root  ;  then  the)  fhould  have  a  large  Share  cf  free 
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Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  to 
prevent  their  drawing  up  weak;  they  mud  alfo  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water  in  Summer.  When  the 
Plants  have  tilled  thefe  fmall  Pots  with  their  Roots, 
they  ihould  be  fhaken  out,  and  their  Roots  pared,  then 
put  into  larger  Pots  filled  with  the  fame  Sort  of  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  where  they  fhould 
remain  till  Autumn,  when  they  mud  be  plunged  into 
the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove  :  During  the  Winter  they 
fhould  have  a  moderate  Warmth,  and  not  too  much 
Water,  and  in  Summer  they  will  require  Plenty  of  Wet, 
and  in  hot  Weather  a  great  Share  of  Air;  with  this 
Management  the  Plants  will  produce  Flowers  and  Fruit 
the  third  Year,  and  may  be  continued  a  long  Time. 

PSORALEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  801.  Flor.  LeycL 
Prod.  372.  Barba  Jo-vis.  Boerb.  Ind,  alt.  2.  40. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empale  merit  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into 
five  Parts ,  the  lower  Segments  being  twice  the  Length  of 
the  other.  Tt be  Flower  is  of  the  ButtBfly  Kind ,  it  hath 
fve  Petals  ;  the  Standard  is  roundifb,  and  indented  at  the 
T op.  The  IVings  are  fmall ,  obtufe ,  and  Moon  Jhaped  ; 
the  Keel  is  Moon- f  aped,  and  compofed  of  two  Petals ■  It 
hath  nine  Stamina  joined  together ,  and  one  briflly  Stamina 
flanding  feparate ,  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits ,  with  a 
linear  Gtrmen  fupporting  an  Awl- Jhaped  riflng  Style ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
fender  comprcffed  Pod ,  ir.cloftng  one  Kidney-jhaped  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Psoralea  foliis  pinnatis,  floribus  axillaribus.  Hort. 
Upfal.  225.  Pforalea  with  winged  Leaves  and  F.lowers 
proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks.  I  his  is  the 
Barba  Jovis  Africans’. ,  jolt  is  viridibus  pinnatis,  fore  ca- 
ruleo.  Boerb.  hid.  alt.  2.  p.  40.  African  Jupiter’s  Beard, 
with  green  winged  Leaves  and  a  blue  Flower. 

2.  Psoralea  foliis  jtmplictbus  ovatis.  Hart.  Upfal. 
225.  Pforalea  with  fingle  oval  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Dorycniurn  foliis  fmplicibus  ovatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  389.  Do¬ 
ry  cni  it  n:  with  fingle  oval  Leaves. 

3.  Psoralea  foliis  ternatis,  foliolit  ovatis,  cattle  fru- 
tioofo  hirfuto ,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Pforalea  with 
trifoliate  oval  Leaves,  a  hairy  fhrubby  Stalk,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  Spikes  terminating  the  Branches.  Barba 
Jovis  Americana  frutefeens,  foliis  fubrotundis  fioribus  fpi¬ 
catis  purpureis.  HouJl.  Mff.  Shrubby  American  Jupi¬ 
ter’s  Beard,  with  rour.dilh  Leaves  and  purple  fpiked 
Flowers. 

4.  Psoralea  foliis  pinnatis  argenteis,  caulibus  procum- 
hentibus ,  foribus  axillaribus.  Pforalea  with  lilvery  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves,  trailing  Stalks,  and  Flowers  proceeding  from 
the  Sides  of  the  Stalks.  Barba  Jovis  Malabarica  annua 
procumbens  argentea,  floribus  minimis  purpureis.  Ed. 
Prior.  Annual,  trailing,  filvery  Jupiter’s  Beard  of  Ma¬ 
labar,  with  the  lead  purple  Flowers. 

5.  Psoralea  foliis  pinnatis ,  caule  ramofo  fcandente , 
foribus  alaribus fejjilibus.  Pforalea  with  winged  Leaves, 
a  climbing  branching  Stalk,  and  Flowers  fitting  dole  at 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  Barba  Jovis  Americana  fcan- 
dens, foribus  caruleis ,  ad  alas  foliorum  conglomerates.  Houfl. 
Mff  Climbing  American  Jupiter’s  Beard,  with  blue 
Flowers  growing  in  Clufters  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

6.  Psoralea  foliis  ternatis,  caule fruticofo  ramofffmo, 
floribus  capitatis  pedunculatis  alaribus.  Pforalea  with  tri- 
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foliate  Leaves,  a  very  branching  fhrubby  Stalk,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  Heads  which  have  Foot  Stalks, 
and  proceed  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Barba  fovis  Americana ,  frutefeens  hirfuta ,  floribus 
caruleis  conglomerates.  HouJl.  Mff.  Shrubby  hairy  Ame¬ 
rican  Jupiter’s  Beard,  with  blue  cludered  Flowers. 

7.  Psoralea  foliis  pinnatis,  fpicis  terminalibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  764.  Pforalea  with  winged  Leaves  and  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  Spikes  terminating  the  Branches.  Barba 
Jovis  Americana  annua,  humilis ,  ratnoftjfima ,  floribus  ca¬ 
ruleis  fpicatis.  Houfl.  Mff.  Low,  very  branching,  annu¬ 
al,  American  Jupiter’s  Beard,  with  blue  fpiked  Flowers. 

8.  Psoralea  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  rotundi.nbus  vil- 
lofic,  floribus  capiiatis  alaribus  terminalibufque,  caule  fru¬ 
ticofo.  Pforalea  with  winged  Leaves  having  hairy  round 
Lobes,  Flowers  growing  in  Heads  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  and  a 
fhrubby  Stalk.  T  his  is  the  Barba  Jovis  Americana,  hu¬ 
milis  rctundifolia  iif  villfa,  fore  vario.  Houfl.  Mff.  Low 
American  Jupiter’s  Beard,  with  a  round  hairy  Leaf  and 
a  variable  Flower. 

9.  Psoralea  foliis  ternatis,  folio\is  ovatis, floribus  ca¬ 
pitatis,  pe dune ulis  longifflmis.  Pforalea  with  trifoliate 
Leaves  having  oval  Lobes,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
Heads  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Trifo¬ 
lium  bitumen  redolcns.  C.  B.  P.  327.  Trefoil  with  a  bi¬ 
tuminous  Scent. 

10.  Psoralea  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovato-lanceola - 
tis,  floribus  capitatis  pedunculis  longioribus.  Pforalea  with 
trifoliate  Leaves  having  oval  Spear  fhaped  Lobes,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  Heads  upon  long  Foot  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Trifolium  bitumen  redolens  anguflifolium  ac  femper- 
virens.  Bcerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  32.  Trefoil  fmeliing  like 
Bitumen,  with  a  narrow  ever-green  Leaf. 

The  id;  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  whence  I  have  frequently  received  the  Seeds.  This 
rifes  with  a  foft  fhrubby  Stalk  4  or  5  Feet  high,  divid¬ 
ing  into  feveral  Branches,  garnifhed  with  deep  green 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  3  or  4  Pair  of  very  nar¬ 
row  linear  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  Handing 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  without  any 
Order  on  every  Side  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  fit 
very  clofe  to  the  Branches,  coming  out  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves ;  they  are  often  in  Cluffers,  but  arife 
fingly  from  the  Branches.  The  Standard  which  is  ere& 
and  reflexed  at  the  Top,  is  of  a  fine  blue;  the  Wings 
are  pale,  and  the  Keel  white  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
fhort  Pods  the  Length  of  the  Empalement,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  Kid ney-fh aped  Seed.  It  flowers  great  Part 
of  Summer,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is 
eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  upon 
a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
mud  not  be  drawn  weak,  for  as  they  are  not  tender,  fo 
they  lbould  have  Air  and  but.  little  Heat.  When  they 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  feparate 
fmall  Pots,  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  again 
into  the  Bed,  fltading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  then  they  fliould  be  gradually  inured 
to  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed  a- 
bout  the  Middle  of  May,  and  kept  abroad  till  October', 
then  they  mud  be  placed  in  the  Green-houfe,  and  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  Plants  from  the  fame  Coun¬ 
try.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  may 
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be  planted  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  on  a  Bed  of 
light  Earth,  covering  them  clofe  with  either  Bell  or 
Hand  Glaffes,  (hading  them  from  the  Sun,  and  gently 
refrefhing  them  with  Water  as  the  Ground  dries ;  when 
they  have  taken  Root,  they  mull  be  hardened  gradually, 
then  tranfplanted  into  fmall  Pots,  and  treated  like  the 
feedling  Plants. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  \  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  Plant,  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
and  are  garniflied  at  each  Joint  by  one  oval  Leaf,  about 
2  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  hav¬ 
ing  one  flrong  Mid-rib,  from  which  come  out  feveral 
Veins,  which  run  toward  the  Top  of  the  Leaf.  The 
Flowers  (land  upon  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  which 
come  out  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves;  they  are  coher¬ 
ed  into  fmall  round  Heads,  and  are  of  a  pale  Flefh  Co¬ 
lour.  It  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn’. 
This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  up¬ 
on  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit, 
they  fliould  be  planted  into  feparate  fmall  Pots  filled 
with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  (hading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  mull  have  free 
Air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  Weather,  and  gently 
watered  as  often  as  they  require  it.  When  the  Plants 
have  filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  fliould  be 
removed  into  larger,  and  the  Beginning  of  July  they 
may  be  removed  into  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they 
may  be  defended  from  Cold,  but  (hould  have  free  Air 
in  warm  Weather  ;  with  this  Care  the  Plants  will  flower 
and  ripen  their  Seeds. 

The  3d  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun 
at  La  Vera  Cruz',  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  3  or  4 
Feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  Side  Branches,  garniflied 
with  oval  trifoliate  Leaves  which  are  hairy,  (landing  on 
(lender  Foot  Stalks.  'The  Flowers  are  collected  in' 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fliort  Pods,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  Kidney-fhaped  Seed.  It  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  mufl  be  (own  upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  the 
Plants  afterward  treated  as  the  2d  Sort  ;  but  as  this  is 
an  abiding  Plant,  fo  they  mufl:  be  removed  into  the 
Stove  in  Autumn,  and  kept  in  a  moderate  Warmth  in 
Winter ;  in  Summer  they  mull  have  a  large  Share  of 
Air  but  fliould. conflantly  remain  in  the  Stove;  the  fe- 
cond  Year  they  will  produce  Flowers,  and  fometimes 
their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  England. 

The  Seeds  of  the  4th  Sort  were  brought  me  from 
Malabar  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  trailing  Stalks 
about  8  Inches  long,  garniflied  with  (11  very  Leaves, 
compofed  of  3  or  4  Pair  of  narrow  Lobes,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  grow  in  fmall  Cluflers  at 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  Colour;  the  Seed  Pods  are  fliort,  and  have  one  fmall 
Kidney-fhaped  Seed  in  each.  This  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  in  the  fame  Mariner  as  the  fecond  Sort. 

The  5th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun 
at  Campeacby ,  where  it  grows  naturally.  This  hath  (len¬ 
der,  flirubby,  climbing  Stalks,  which  twine  about  any 
neighbouring  Support,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of  6  or  7 
Feet  and  are  garniflied  with  winged  Leaves  compofed  of 
3  Pair  of  fmall,  oval,  obtufe  Lobes,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one.  The  Flowers  ccme  out  in  fmall  Cluflers  from 
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the  Wings  of  the  Leaves;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  bright 
blue  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fliort  Pods,  including 
one  Kidney-fhaped  Seed. 

The  6th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  fame  Gentleman, 
growing  naturally  at  Campeacby.  This  rifes  with  a 
flirubby  Stalk  7  or  8  Feet  high,  fending  out  many 
long  {lender  Branches  on  every  Side,  garniflied  with 
trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  fmall  and  Wedge- 
(haped.  The  Flowers  are  produced  fiom  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves  in  clofe  fmall  Pleads,  Handing  upon  pret¬ 
ty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  blue,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fliort  Pods,  each,  containing  a  Angle  Kidney- fliap- 
ed  Seed. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds  fown  upon 
a  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mud 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  third  Sort. 

The  7th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun 
at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  a  very 
branching  herbaceous  Stalk,  riling  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  fpreading  wide  on  every  Side,  garniflied  with 
winged  Leaves,-  compofed  of  5  or  6  Pair  of  narrow 
Wedge-fnaped  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
The  Flowers  are  cclle&ed  in  clofe  oblong  Spikes,  ter¬ 
minating  the  Branches ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  bright  blue" 
Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fliort  Pods,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  Angle  Kidney-fhaped  Seed.  This  is  propagat¬ 
ed  by  Seeds,  and- requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the 
4th  Soit.-  ® 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  fent  the  Seeds.  This  hath 
an  upright  flirubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  5  or  6  Feet  high,/ 
having  a  few  Side  Branches,  clofely  garniflied  with  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves,  compofed  of  3  or  4  Pair  of  fmall  roundifli 
hairy  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers 
are  collected  in  fmall  Heads,  coming  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branch¬ 
es  ;  they  are  yellow  and  red  intermixed,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  (hort  Pods,  containing  one  Kidney-fhaped 
Seed.  This  Sort  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the: 
third. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France' 
and  Italy ;  the  Root  of  this  is  perennial,  but  the  Stalk 
is  not  of  long  Duration,  feldom  lading  more  than  two 
Years ;  it  rifes  about  2  Feet  high,  fending  out  2  or  3 
(lender  Branches,  garniflied  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe1 
Lobes  are  oval,  about  2  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  and  a 
Quarter  broad,  Handing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe, 
if  handled,  emit  a  Hrong  Scent  of  Bitumen.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  collected  in  Heads,  and  have  Foot  Stalks  7  or  8 
Inches  long  ;  they  are  blue,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fliort 
Pods  containing  one  Seed. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ,  and  alfo  in 
Jamaica ,  from  both  which  Countries  I  have  received 
the  Seeds.  This  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  former,  but  Ihave  many  Years  propagated  both  by 
Seeds,  and  have  never  found  either  of  them  vary.  The 
Leaves  of  this  are  much  longer  and  narrower  than  thole 
of  the  former  Sort,  and  are  rounded  at  their  Bafe  ;  the 
Stalks  are  flirubby,  and  of  longer  Duration  ;  the  Heads 
of  Flowers  are  fmaller  and  the  Leaves  have  not  fo 
Hrong  an  Odour.  Thefe  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  April ,  and  in  May  the 
Plants  wilPcome  up,  when  they  (hould  be  kept  clean 
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from  Weeds,  and  as  foon  as  they  are  fit  to  remove,  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed.  The  beft  Time  for  planting 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted.  Thofe  of  the  ninth  Sort  them  is  in  the  Beginning  of  March,  but  they  mud  be 
will  live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air,  if  they  carefully  managed,  fo  as  not  to  have  too  much  Heat, 
are  planted  in  a  warm  dry  Border  ;  but  the  tenth  Sort  and  fhaded  from  the  Sun  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day, 
requires  fome  Shelter  in  Winter,  fo  thefe  fhould  be  otherwife  they  will  not  fucceed.  They  may  alfo  be 
planted  in  Pots,  and  put  into  a  common  Frame  in  propagated  by  Layers,  but  thefe  are  often  two  Years 
Winter,  where  they  may  be  fcreened  from  hard  Frofl.  before  they  take  Root ;  but  if  good  Seeds  can  be  pro- 
Thefe  Plants  flower  from  June  to  Autumn,  and  perfect  cured  either  here  or  from  Abroad,  the  Plants  raifed 
their  Seeds  annually.  from  thofe  will  be  much  ftronger,  than  thofe  which  are 

PSYLLIUM.  See  Plantago.  propagated  by  either  of  the  former  Methods. 

PTARMICA.  See  Achillea.  Thefe  Seeds  may  be  fown  in  the  Beginning  of  April , 


PTELEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  141.  Shrub  Trefoil. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  [mall ,  and  cut  into  4 
acute  Parts.  The  Flower  has  4  oval  Spear- (haped  Petals , 
which  fpread  open  flat  ;  it  hath  4  Awl-Jbaped  Stamina  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundijb  Summits ,  and  an  orbicular  compreffed 
Germen  fupporting  a  fhort  Style  crowned  by  2  obtufe  Stig¬ 
mas.  The  Germen  becomes  a  roundifj  membranaceous  Capfule 
with  two  Cells,  each  containing  one  obtufe  Seed. 

The  Species  are,  _ 

r.  Ptelea  foliis  ternatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  118. 
Ptelea  with  trifoliate  Leaves.  This  is  the  Frutex  Virgi- 
nianus  trifolius,  ulmi  famaris.  Pluk.  Aim.  159.  Virginia 
Trefoil  Shrub,  with  Seeds  like  Elm,  commonly  called 
Carolina  Shrub  Trefoil. 

2.  Ptelea  foliis  ftmplicibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  it 8. 
Ptelea  with  fingle  Leaves.  This  is  the  Carpinus  vifeoja, 
falicis  folio  integro  oblongo.  Burm.  Zeyl.  Vifcous  Horn¬ 
beam  with  an  entire  oblong  Willow  Leaf.  Staphylloden- 
dron  Americanum  foliis  lauri  anguflis.  Plum.  Cat.  1  8.  A- 
merican  Bladder  Nut  with  narrow  Bay  Leaves. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  it 
was  firfl  difeovered  in  Virginia  by  Mr.  Banifer,  who 
fent  the  Seeds  to  England ,  from  which  fome  Plants  were 
raifed  at  Fulham,  and  other  curious  Gardens,  but  being 
planted  in  the  open  Air,  they  were  defiroyed  by  a  fe- 
vere  Winter,  fo  that  there  were  .fcarce  any  of  them  left 
here  ;  but  in  1724,  Mr.  Catejby  fent  over  a  Quantity  of 
the  Seeds  from  Carolina,  which  fucceeded  fo  well,  as 
to  furnifh  many  Gardens  with  the  Plants.  This  rifes 
with  an  upright  woody  Stem  10  or  12  Feet  high,  divid¬ 
ing  upward  into  many  Branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth 
grayifh  Bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves 
fianding  on  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Lobes  are  oval, 
Spear-fnaped,  fmooth,  and  of  a  bright  green  on  then- 
upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under  ;  thefe  come  out  late 
in  the  Spring,  and  at  the  fame  Time  the  Bunches  of 
Flower  Buds  appear,  which  is  generally  in  the  Beginning 
of  June,  the  Leaves  being  then  but  fmall,  and  after¬ 
ward  in  creafe  in  their  Size,  but  are  not  fully  grown  till 
the  Flowers  decay.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  large 
Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  an 
herbaceous  white  Colour,  compofed  of  4  or  5  fhort 
Petals,  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  thefe  are  faflened  at  their 
Bafe  to  a  fhort  Empalement,  cut  into  4  Segments  al- 
mofl  to  the  Bottom.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  orbi¬ 
cular  compreffed  Germen  fupporting  a  fhort  Style,  which 
is  attended  by  4  Awl-fhaped  Stamina;  the  Germen 
turns  to  a  Capfule  furrounded  by  a  leafy  Border,  having 
2  Cells,  each  containing  one  Seed. 

Thefe  Shrubs  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 
fliould  be  planted  in  Pots  of  frelh  rich  Earth,  and  plunged 


cn  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  in  a  warm  fheltered  Situation, 
where,  if  the  Ground  is  moiftened  in  dry  Weather,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  fix  Weeks;  but  if  the  Seeds  are 
fown  in  Pots,  and  placed  on  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  fooner,  and  make  greater  Pro- 
grefs  the  firfl  Year;  but  they  muft  not  be  forced  or 
drawn,  for  that  will  make  them  very  tender  ;  therefore 
in  June  the  Plants  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air, 
in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
Frofl  comes  on  ;  when  thofe  in  the  Pots  fhould  be  ei¬ 
ther  placed  under  a  common  Frame,  to  fhelter  them 
from  fevere  Frofl ;  or  the  Pots  plunged  into  the  Ground, 
near  a  Hedge,  that  the  Frofl  may  be  prevented  from 
penetrating  through  the  Sides  oL.the  Pols  to  the  Roots 
of  the  Plants.  The  following  Spring  the  Plants  may 
be  planted  into  a  Nurfery  Bed,  at  about  one  Foot  Dis¬ 
tance,  where  they  may  grow  two  Years,  by  which  Time 
they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Thefe  Plants  are  a  little  tender  while  they  are  voung, 
therefore  will  require  fome  Prote&ion  the  ift  and  2d 
Year,  particularly  from  the  early  Frofls  in  Autumn, 
Which  frequently  kill  the  Tops  of  the  tender  Shoots  be¬ 
fore  they  are  hardened  ;  and  the  more  vigorous  the  Plants 
have  grown  the  preceding  Summer,  the  greater  Danger 
there  is  of  their  being  killed,  therefore  they  fhould  be 
fcreened  either  with  Matts  or  fome  other  Covering  ;  but 
as  they  advance  in  Strength,  they  become  more  hardy, 
and  are  rarely  injured  by  Frofl. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies;  it  is 
very  common  in  mofl  of  the  Iflands  in  the  IVejl-Indies. 
This  fends  up  feveral  Stalks  from  the  Root,  about  the 
Size  of  a  Man’s  Arm,  fending  out  feveral  upright 
Branches,  covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark,  which  fre¬ 
quently  feparates  from  the  Wood,  and  hangs  loofe  ; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  fliff  Leaves,  which  vary  greatly 
in  their  Shape  and  Size,  fome  being  4  Inches  long,  and 
an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  ;  others  are  not  3  Inches  long, 
and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad  ;  they  are  Spear-fhaped, 
entire,  and  of  a  light  green,  growing  with  their  Points 
upward,  and  have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  a  Sort  of 
Racemus,  each  flanding  upon  a  flender  Foot  Stalk  a- 
bout  an  Inch  long;  they  have  4  folid  channelled  Petals 
of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  having  4  Stamina  which 
fpread  open,  and  in  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundifit 
compreffed  Germen,  which  turns  to  a  compreffed 
Capfule  with  3  Cells,  furrounded  by  a  broad  leafy 
Border,  each  Cell  containing  one  or  two  roundifit 
Seeds. 

This  Plant  is  Propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  ob¬ 
tained  frefh  from  Abroad,  will  rife  eafily  upon  a  hot 
Bed ;  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould 
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be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  loamy 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
fhading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new 
Root  j  then  they  fhould  have  free  Air  admitted  to 
them  every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon;  for  they  mud  not  be  drawn  up  weak,  nor 
fhouid  they  have  too  much  Water.  In  Autumn,  the 
Plants  mull  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  where  they 
fhould  have  a  temperate  Warmth  in  Winter;  during 
that  Seafon  but  little  Water  fhould  be  given  them, 
nor  fhould  they  have  too  much  Heat,  for  either  of 
thefe  will  foon  deftroy  them :  As  the  Plants  obtain 
Strength,  they  will  become  more  hardy,  and  may  be 
let  in  the  open  Air  for  2  or  3  Months  in  the  Meat  of 
Summer,  in  a  fheltered  Situation;  in  the  Winter  they 
mull  be  placed  in  a  Stove,  kept  to  a  moderate  Tem¬ 
perature  of  Warmth,  for  the  Plants  will  not  live  in  a 
Green-honfe  here. 

This  was  formerly  fhewn  for  the  Tea  Tree  in  many 
ol  the  European  Gardens,  where  it  many  Years  palled 
for  it  among  thole  who  knew  no  better. 

PULEGIUM.  Raii.  Me'h.  Plant.  6  r.  Mentha.  T cum. 
Infl  R.  H.  189.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  633.  [So  called  from 
Pulex ,  a  Flea;  becaufe  being  burnt,  it  is  faid  to 
drive  away  Fleas.]  Pennyroyal,  or  Pudden-grafs. 

The  Char  afters  ai*e, 

’The  Empakment  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  of  one 
Leafy  cut  into  5  Parts.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip 
Find  it  hath  one  Petal  with  a  jhort  Tube ,  divided  at 
the  Brim  into  4  Parts ;  the  Helmet  or  upper  Lip  of  the 
the  Flower  is  entire ,  the  lower  is  cut  into  3  equal  Segments. 
It  bath  4  Stamina ,  2  being  longer  than  the  other ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  roundiflj  Summits,  and  a  four-pointed  Gertnen 
fupporting  an  creel  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The 
Gertnen  becomes  four  / mall  Seeds,  fitting  in  the  Empalement 
of  the  Flower. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pulegium  foliis  ovatis  oblufis ,  ftamhiibus  corrollam 
aquantibus ,  caule  repente.  Penny-royal  with  oval  obtufe 
Leaves,  Stamina  equalling  the  Petal,  and  a  creeping 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Pulcgium  luiifoliutn.  C.  B  P.  Com¬ 
mon,  or  broad- leaved  Pennyroyal. 

2.  P v  leglu ]yi  foliis  lanceolatis,  f.aminibus  corolla  lon- 
gioribus,  caule  eredlo.  Pennyroyal  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  Stamina  longer  than  the  Petal,  and  an  upright 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Pulcgium  Hfpanicum  ereftum,  fami- 
mbus  flo\  uni  extantibus.  Adi*  Phil.  Load.  Upright  Spanifh 
Pennyroyal,  whole  Stamina  (land  out  from  the  Flowers. 

3.  Fulegium  foliis  linear ibus,  floribus  verticiflatis 
ttrminalibufque.  Penny-royal  with  linear  Leave;,  and 
Elowers  growing  in  Whorls  at  the  Ends  of  the  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Pulcgium  angufifohum.  C.  B.  P.  Narrow- 
leaved  Pennyroyal. 

The  1 11  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  moift  Commons, 
where  the  Water  Hands  in  Winter,  in  many  Parts  of 
England.  The  Root  is  fibrous  and  perennial ;  the  Stalks 
are  fmooth  and  trail  on  the  Ground,  putting  out 
Roots  at  every  Joint,  whereby  it  fpreadsand  propagates 
very  fall;  the  Stalks  are  garnilhed  at  each  Joint,  by.  2 
oval  Leaves,  which  are  for  the  mold  part  entire.  The 
Flowers  grow  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches, 
coming  out  juft  above  the  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  in 
Whorls;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  fnull  and 
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galeated,  the  Helmet  being  entire ;  whereas  in  the 
Mint,  this  is  indented  at  the  Point.  The  Stamina  of 
the  Flowers  are  of  the  fame  Length  with  the  Petal,  but 
the  Style  is  fomewhat  longer;  the  whole  Plant  has  a 
very  ftrong  Smell,  and  a  hot  aromauck  Tafte.  'Fhere 
is  a  diftiiled  Water  of  this  Plant  and  alfo  an  Oil,  which 
is  kept  in  the  Shops  for  medicinal  Ufe.  There  is  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  this  with  a  white  Flower,  which  is  fometimes 
found  growing  naturally  in  England. 

The  Seeds  of  the  2d  Sort  were  lent  me  from  Gibral¬ 
tar,  which  fccceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  but  had 
been  before  introduced  into  feverai  Gardens,  where  it 
had  been  cultivated  to  fupph/  the  Markets.  The  Stalks 
of  this  grow  eredt  and  near  a  Foot  high  ;  the  Leaves 
are  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort, 
the  Whorls  of  Flowers  are  much  larger,  and  their  Sta¬ 
mina  are  longer  than  the  Petals.  This  Sort  hath  almoll 
fu  per  fed  ed  the  fir  A  in  tire  Markets,  for  as  the  Stalks 
grow  eredi,  fo  it  is  much  eafier  to  cut  and  tie  in  Bunches 
than  the  common  Sort ;  it  alfo  coj^es  earlier  to  flower, 
and  has  a  brighter  Appearance,  but  whether  it  is  as 
good  for  Ufe,  I  fliall  leave  to  be  determined  by  thofe 
vvhoitr  Province  it  belongs  to. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy ,  it  is  called  Harps  Pennyroyal.  This  is  by 
fome  preferred  to  the  common  Sort  for  medicinal  Ufe; 
the  Stalks  of  this  grow  eredf,  near  2  Feet  high,  fending 
out  Side  Branches  all  their  Length  ;  the  Leaves  are  ve¬ 
ry  narrow,  and  of  a  thicker  Subftance  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort,  the  Whorls  of  Flowers  are  rather  larger; 
the  Scent  is  not  quite  fo  ftrong  as  that  of  the  firft  Sort, 
and  the  Stalks  are  frequently  terminated  by  Wfiorls  of 
Flowers.  This  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  here,  and 
flowers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  common  Sort. 
There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  which 
grows  taller  than  that  with  purple  Flowers,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  a  different  Sort. 

All  thefe  Plants  propagate  themfelves  very  fafl  by 
their  Branches  trailing  upon  the  Ground,  which  emit 
Roots  at  every  Joint,  and  fallen  themfelves  into  the 
Earth,  and  fend  forth  new  Branches;  fo  that  no  more 
is  required  in  their  Culture,  than  to  cut  off  any  of  thefe 
rooted  Branches,  and  plant  them  out  in  frefh  Beds,  al¬ 
lowing  them  at  leaft  a  Foot  from  Plant  to  Plant  every 
Way,  that  they  may  have  Room,  to  grow ;  or  the  young 
Shoots  of  thefe  planted  in  the  Spring,  will  take  Root 
like  Mint. 

The  bell  Time  for  this  Work  is  in  September,  that 
the  Plants  may  be  rooted  before  Winter;  lor  if  the  old 
Roots  are  permitted  to  remain  fo  clofe  together,  as  they 
generally  grow  in  the  Compafs  of  a  Year,  they  are  fub- 
je£t  to  rot  in  Winter;  befides,  the  young  Plants  will  be 
much  ft  longer,  and  produce  a  larger  Crop  the  fiicceed- 
ing  Summer,  than  if  they  were  removed  in  the  Spring. 
Thefe  Plants  all  lovea  moift  ftrong  Soil,  in  which  they 
will  flourifti  exceedingly. 

PULMONARIA.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  156.  Tab.  55. 
Lin .  Gen.  Plant.  1 69.  [fo  called  trom  Pulmones,  Lot.  the 
Lungs,  becaufe  fuppofed  to  be  a  very  good  Medicament 
for  the  Lungs.]  Lungwort ;  in  French,  Pulmcnaire. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  cylindrical,  five  come  fed,  permanent, 
Empale  mail  of  one  Leaf,  cm  into  five  Parts  at  the  "Top. 
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The  Flower  is  of  one  Petal ,  having  a  cylindrical  Tube  the 
Length  of  the  Empalement ,  cut  at  the  Top  into  five  Parts , 
which  fpread  open,  but  the  Chaps  are  pervious.  It  hath 
5  Jhort  Stamina ,  terminated  by  ere 61  Summits  which  clofe 
together ,  and  4  Germina  fupporting  a  Jhort  Style,  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  indented  Stigma.  The  Germina  turn  to  4  round- 
ifh  Seeds ,  fitting  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pulmonaria  foliis  radicalibus  ovato-cordatis  fca- 
Iris.  Hort.  Cliff.  44.  Lungwort  whofe  lower  Leaves  are 
oval,  Heart-fhaped,  and  rough.  This  is  the  Pulmonaria 
vulgaris,  maculofo  folio.  Cluf  Hifi.  clxix.  Common  fpot- 
ted  Lungwort,  or  Jerufalem  Cowflip. 

2.  Pulmonaria  foliis  caulinis  ovatis  glabris ,  floribus 
patulisfegmentis  obtufiufculis.  Lungwort  with  oval  fmooth 
Leaves  to  the  Stalks,  fpreading  Flowers,  and  obtufe 
Segments.  This  is  the  Pulmonaria  Alpina,  foliis  molli- 
bus  fubrotundis ,  fiore  caruleo.  Tcurn.  Lungwort  ot  the 
Alps,  with  foft  roundifh  Leaves,  and  a  blue  Flower. 

3.  Pulmonaria  foliis  lanceolatis  bafi  femiamplexicau- 
libus,  calycibus  abbreviatis.  Lungwort  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  whofe  Bafe  half  embraces  the  Stalk,  and  the 
Empalement  fhorter  than  the  Tube  of  the  Flower.  This 
is  the  Pulmonaria  maxima  foliis  quafi  faccharo  incruflatis. 
Pluk.  Aim.  359.  Created  Lungwort  with  fpotted  Leaves, 
as  if  they  were  incrufted  with  Sugar. 

4.  Pulmonaria  foliis  radicalibus  lanceolatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  44.  Lungwort  with  the  lower  Leaves  Spear-fha- 
ped.  This  is  the  Pulmonaria  angufiijolia  caruleo  fiore. 
f.  B.  Narrow-leaved  Lungwort  with  a  blue  Flower. 

5.  Pulmonaria  caulibus procumbent ibus,  floribus fin- 
gularibus  aluribus,  calycibus  tnfiatis  corolla  longioribus. 
Lungwort  with  trailing  Stalks,  Flowers  growing  fingly 
from  the  Sides,  and  fwollen  Empalements  which  are 
longer  than  the  Petal.  This  is  the  Pulmonaria  Orien- 
talis,  calyce  veficario ,  foliis  ecchii,  fiore  purpureo  infundi- 
buliformi.  Tourn.  Cor.  6.  Eaflern  Lungwort  with  an 
Empalement  like  a  Bladder,  a  Viper’s  Buglofs  Leaf, 
and  a  purple  Funnel-fhaped  Flower. 

6.  Pulmonaria  calycibus  abbreviatis,  foliis  lanceolatis 
obtufiufculis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  135.  Lungwort  with  fhort 
Empalements  to  the  Flowers,  and  Spear-fhaped  obtufe 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Symphytum  five  pulmonaria  non  tna- 
culata,  foliis  glabris  acuminatis  fiore  patulo  caruleo.  Pluk. 
Aim.  359.  Lungwort  with  fmooth,  unfpotted,  acute- 
pointed  Leaves,  and  a  blue  fpreading  Flower. 

The  iH  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods  and  fhady 
Places,  in  Italy  and  Germany ,  and  is  cultivated  in  the 
Englijb  Gardens  chiefly  for  medicinal  Ufe.  It  hath  a 
perennial  fibrous  Root;  the  lower  Leaves  are  rough,  of 
an  oval  Heart  Shape,  about  6  Inches  long,  and  2  Inch¬ 
es  and  a  Half  broad,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  marked  with  many  broad  whitifh  Spots,  but  pale 
and  unfpotted  on  their  under  Side;  the  Stalks  rife  al- 
moft  a  Foot  high,  having  feveral  fmaller  Leaves  on 
them,  Handing  alternately.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  fmall  Bunches  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  each  having 
a  tubulous  hairy  Empalement,  as  long  as  the  Tube  of 
the  Flower;  the  Brims  of  the  Petal  are  fpread  open 
above  them,  which  are  fhaped  like  a  Cup  ;  thefe  are 
red,  purple,  and  blue,  in  the  fame  Bunch.  They  ap¬ 
pear  in  April,  and  are  fucceeded  by  four  naked  Seeds, 
which  ripen  in  the  Empalement.  It  is  accounted  a  pec- 
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toral  balfamick  Plant,  and  good  for  Coughs  and  Con- 
fumptions,  fpitting  of  Blood,  and  the  like  Diforders  of 
the  Lungs  ;  it  is  likewife  put  into  Wound  Drinks. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  fibrous  Root,  the  Leaves  are  large,  fmooth, 
and  fpotted  on  their  upper  Side;  the  Stalks  rife  9  Inches 
high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  whofe  Bafes 
join  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  fmall  Bunches 
on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  purple,  and  fpread 
open  wider  than  thofe  of  tbe  common  Sort. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian 
Mountains  ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  whofe  Leaves 
are  large,  Spear-fhaped,  and  rough.  The  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  lower  Leaves  are  broad  ;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot 
high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
whofe  Bafes  half  embrace  tbe  Stalks ;  the  Leaves  are 
greatly  fpotted  with  white,  appearing  as  if  they  were 
incruHcd  with  Sugar  Candy;  the  Flowers  grow  in  large 
Bunches  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk;  their  Tubes  are 
longer  than  the  Empalement,  and  their  Brims  are  fpread 
more  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort.  They  are  of  a 
bright  blue,  and  appear  in  April  and  May. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aufiria  and  Hun. 
gary\  this  hath  Leaves  much  narrower  than  thofe'  of 
the  common  Sort,  which  are  covered  with  foft  Hairs. 
The  Stalks  rile  a  Foot  high,  arid  are  garnifhed  with 
narrow  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape  with  thofe  below,  but 
fmaller ;  thefe  almofl  embrace  the  Stalk  with  their  Bafe 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Bunches  on  the  Top  of 
the  Stalks;  thefe  appear  of  a  red  Colour  before  the  ex¬ 
pand,  but,  whan  they  are  fully  blown,  are  of  a  molt 
beautiful  blue.  This  Sort  flowers  early  in  Spring,  but 
is  very  rare  in  England  at  prefent. 

The  5th  Sort  was  difeovered  in  the  Archipelago  by 
D.  Tournefort ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden 
at  Paris ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant.  The  lower  Leaves 
are  oblong  and  hairy  ;  the  Stalks  trail  upon  the  Ground, 
and  are  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  garnifhed  with  oblong 
haiiy  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks;  juft  above  each 
Leaf  comes  a  fingle  Flower  of  a  fullen  purple  Colour, 
Funnel-fhaped,  the  Brims  not  fpreading ;  the  Empale¬ 
ment  is  fwollen  like  an  inflated  Bladder,  and  covers  the 
Petal  of  the  Flower,  fo  as  not  to  be  feen  withont  a  near 
Infpe&ion.  This  Plant  flowers  in  May,  if  the  Plants 
come  up  in  Autumn,  and  after  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the 
four  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Empalement. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Mountains  in  North 
America.  The  Seeds  were  fent  many  Years  fince  by 
Mr.  Banifier  from  Virginia,  and  fome  of  the  Plants 
were  raifed  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Bifhop  of  London  at 
Fulham ,  where  for  feveral  Years  it  was  growing,  and 
was  communicated  to  feveral  other  curious  Gardens ; 
this  hath  a  thick,  flefhy,  perennial  Root  fending  out 
many  fmall  Fibres.  Ti  e  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  Half 
high,  and  divide  at  the  Top  into  feveral  fhort  Brandies; 
the  Leaves,  which  are  near  the  Root,  are  4  or  5  Inch¬ 
es  long,  and  2  and  a  Half  broad  ;  they  are  fmooth, 
obtufe,  and  of  a  light  green,  having  fhort  Foot  Stalks; 
thofe  upon  the  Stalk  diminifh  in  their  Size  upward, 
but  are  of  the  fame  Shape,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk. 
Each  of  the  fmall  Branches  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  is 
terminated  by  a  Clufler  of  Elowers,  each  Handing  upon 
a  feparate  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  their  Empalements  are 
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very  fhort,  and  are  cut  into  5  Segments  almoft  to  the 
Bottom  ;  the  Tnbe  of  the  Flower  is  long,  and  at  the 
Top  fpreads  open  in  Shape  of  a  Funnel,  the  Brim  being 
entire,  but  appears  five-cornered  from  the  Folding  of 
the  Petal.  The  mofi  common  Colour  of  thefe  Flow¬ 
ers  is  blue,  but  there  are  fome  purple,  others  red,  and 
fome  white.  They  appear  in  April ,  and,  if  they  have 
a  thady  Situation,  will  continue  in  Beauty  great  Part 
of  May ,  and  fometimes  they  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
in  England.  The  Leaves  and  Stalks  entirely  decay  in 
Augujl ,  and  the  Roots  remain  naked  till  the  following 
Spring. 

Some  other  Species  of  this  Genus  are  preferved  in 
Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety,  but,  having  little  Beauty, 
they  are  feldom  cultivated  in  other  Places. 

The  ifl,  2d,  3d,  5th,  and  6th  Sorts  have  perennial 
Roots,  fo  may  be  cultivated  by  parting  their  Roots, 
which  may  be  done  either  in  Spring,  or  Autumn  ;  but 
if  the  Ground  be  moiff,’  into  which  they  are  planted,  it 
is  better  to  be  done  in  Spring,  otherwife  Autumn  is  the 
moil  preferable  Seafon,  that  the  Plants  may  be  well  root¬ 
ed  before  the  dry  Weather  comes  on  in  Spiing,  which 
will  caufe  them  to  flower  much  flronger. 

The  Soil  in  which  they  are  planted  fhould  not  be 
rich,  but  rather  a  frefh  light  Tandy  Ground,  in  which 
they  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  a  richer  Soil,  where 
they  are  very  fubjeft  to  rot  in  the  Winter.  They  fhould 
have  a  flrady  Situation,  and  the  ift  and  3d  Sorts  thrive 
befi  in  a  moifi  Soii,  for  in  a  hot  dry  Soil  they  burn  and 
decay  in  Summer,  unlefs  they  are  duly  watered  in  dry 
Weather.  All  thefe  early  Sorts  are  better  tranfplanted, 
and  parted  in  Autumn,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted  to 
flower  flrong  the  following  Spring.  The  6th  Sort 
fhould  not  have  a  Soil  too  moifi,  for  as  the  Roots  run 
deep  in  the  Ground,  they  will  be  in  Danger  of  rotting 
by  much  Wet 

The  other  Sort  is  annual,  and  propagated  by  Seeds 
only.  The  beft  Time  to  fovv  thefe  is  in  Autumn,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  for  the  Plants  will  refifi  the  Cold  of 
our  Winters  very  well,  fo  will  flower  early  the  follow¬ 
ing  Summer,  and  good  Seeds  may  be  obtained  ;  whereas 
thofe  which  are  Town  in  the  Spring  fometimes  mifcarry, 
or  lie  a  Year  in  the  Ground.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be 
fown  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  the  Plants 
do  not  fucceed  very  well,  when  they  are  tranfplanted. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  require  no  other  Cul¬ 
ture,  but  to  keep  them  elear  from  Weeds,  and,  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  to  thin  them.  If  thefe  Plan.ts  are 
permitted  to  fcatter  their  Seeds,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
better  than  when  they  are  fown. 

PULSATILLA.  Tourn.  Injl.  284.  Anemone.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  614.  [fo  called  of  Pulfatido ,  Lat.  becaufe  the 
Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  blown  away  with  the  leaft  Wind.] 
Pafque-flower;  in  French,  Coiyuelourde. 

't'he  CharaPlers  are. 

Lbs  Flower  bach  a  leafy  Involucrum  ending  in  many 
Points  ;  it  hath  two  Orders  of  Petals ,  three  in  each  which 
are  oblong  and  pointed ,  and  a  great  Number  of  fender 
Stamina ,  about  half  the  Length  of  the  Petals,  terminated 
by  crePl  'Twin  Summits ,  and  a  great  Number  of  Germina 
colle bled  in  a  Head ,  with  acute  Styles  crowned  by  ohtufe 
Stigmas.  Lbe  Germina  afterward  become  fo  many  Seeds , 
having  long  hairy  Tails  fitting  upon  the  oblong  Receptacle. 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Pulsatilla  foliis  dccompoftis  pinnatis,  fore  nu~ 
tante ,  limbo  ercPlo.  Hort.  Cliff.  223.  Pafque-flower  with 
decompounded  winged  Leaves,  and  a  nodding  Flower 
having  an  ere£t  Rim.  This  is  the  Pulfatilla folio  crafji- 
ore  &  majors  fore.  C.  B.  P.  177.  Pafque-flower  with  a 
thicker  Leaf,  and  a  larger  Flower. 

2.  Pulsatilla  foliis  decompofith  pinnatis,  fore  pen - 
dulo,  limbo  refexo.  Hort.  Cliff.  223.  Pafque-flower 
with  decompounded  winged  Leaves,  and  a  pendulous 
Flower  whofe  Border  is  reflexed.  This  is  the  Pulfatilla 

fore  minore  nigricante.  C.  B.  P.  177.  Pafque-flower  with 
a  fmaller  darkifh  Flower. 

3.  Pulsatilla  foliis  fmpliciter  pinnatis,  foliolis 
lobatis,  fore  erePlo.  Flor.  Suec.  448.  Pafque-flower  with 
Ample  winged  Leaves,  whofe  Wings  have  Lobes  and 
an  ere&  Flower.  This  is  the  Pulfatilla  lutea  apii  bor- 
ten/is  folio.  C.  B.  P.  177.  Yellow  Pafque-flower  with 
a  Smallage  Leaf. 

4.  Pulsatilla  foliis  digitatis  multifdis;  fere  erePlo 
patente.  Pafque-flower  with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves  having 
many  Points,  and  an  ere<5t  fpreading  Flower.  This  is 
the  Pulfatilla  anemones  folio  difePlo  lanuginofa ,  fore  ma¬ 
jors  dilute  luteo  patente.  Amman.  Ruth.  104.  Pafque- 
flower  with  a  cut  Anemone  Leaf  which  is  downy,  and 
a  larger  pale-yellow  fpreading  Flower. 

The  ill  of  thefe  Plants  is  common  in  divers  Parts 
of  England ;  it  grows  in  great  Plenty  on  Gogmagog  Hills 
on  the  Left-hand  of  the  Highway  leading  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  Haveril,  jufi  on  the  Top  of  the  Hill;  alfo 
about  Hilderfham ,  fix  Miles  from  Cambridge ,  and  on 
Bernack  Heath  not  far  from  Stamford,  and  on  Southrop 
Common  adjoining  thereto;  alfo  on  mountainous  and 
dry  Pafluresjuft  by  Lead/lone  Hall  near'  PontefraPl  in 
Torkjhire.  It  flowers  in  April. 

This  hath  a  flefhy  taper  Root  which  runs  deep  in 
the  Ground  ;  the  Leaves  are  hairy,  and  finely  cut,  like 
thofe  of  the  wild  Carrot,  and  fpread  near  the  Ground  ; 
the  Stalk  rifes  near  a  Foot  high,  is  pretty  thick  and 
hairy,  and  naked  to  the  Top,  where  there  is  a  leafy 
Involucrum  to  the  Flower,  which  is  hairy,  ending  in 
many  Points ;  it  is  terminated  by  one  Flower  compofed 
of  fix  Petals  ranged  in  two  Orders,  three  without,  and 
three  within  ;  they  are  oblong,  thick,  and  of  a  bright 
purple  Colour;  they  form  a  Sort  of  Bell-fhaped 
Flower  nodding  on  one  Side,  and  their  Points  turn  up¬ 
ward.  Within  the  Petals  are  a  great  Number  of  flen- 
der  yellowifh  Stamina  terminated  by  ereft  Summits,  and 
in  the  Center  a  great  Number  of  Germina  are  collected 
in  a  Head,  which  afterward  become  Seeds,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  long  Tail,  by  which  they  are  difiinguiflied  from 
Anemone. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  wiih  double  Flowers,  and 
another  with  white,  but  thefe  have  been  obtained  from 
Seeds  of  the  other. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  fherter  L eaves  than  the  firfi;  the 
Stalks  do  not  rife  fo  high  ;  the  Flowers  do  not  expand 
fo  wide,  and  hang  downward,  but  their  Brims  are  re¬ 
flexed  ;  they  are  of  a  very  dark  purple  Colour.  This 
grows  naturally  in  the  Meadows  in  Germany. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Helve¬ 
tian  Mountains ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root.  The 
Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Smallage,  and  are  fimply 
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winged;  the  Stalk  rifes  near  a  Foot  high,  is  naked 
alinoft  to  t he  Top,  where  comes  out  a  neat  hairy  Invo- 
lucrum,  and  above  that  one  yellow  Flower  fhaped  like 
the  perennial  yellow  Adonis  (landing  ereft.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former,  and  are 
fuccceded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  at  Midfummer. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  in  Siberia ;  this  hath  a  thick 
flefliy  Root  which  lends  out  many  llrong  Fibres.  The 
Leaves  are  Hatid- ill  aped,  com  poled  of  feveral  roundifh 
Lobes,  like  fome  of  the  Sorts  of  Ranunculi ;  they  are 
downy,  and  cut  into  feveral  Segments.  The  Stalk  ri¬ 
fes  9  or  10  Inches  high,  having  a  hairy  Involucruin  a 
confulerable  Diftance  below  the  Flower;  it  is  termina¬ 
ted  by  one  Flower,  which  is  large,  fpreading,  and  of 
a  whinfh  yellow  Colour,  with  deep  yellow  Stamina. 
This  flowers  early  in  the  Spring. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Plant,  but  thofe 
here  mentioned  are  all  the  Sorts  which  I  have  feen 
growing  in  England,  and  therefore  I  have  not  enume¬ 
rated  more,  as  it  would  be  to  little  Purpofe,  fince  it 
is  difficult  to  procure  them  front  the  Countiies  where 
they  naturally  grow. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  Boxes  or  Pots  filled  with  very  light 
fandy  Earth,  obferving  not  to  cover  the  Seeds  too 
deep  with  Mould,  which  will  prevent  their  rifing,  for 
they  reqnire  no  more  than  juft  to  he  covered.  T.  hele 
Boxes  fhould  he  placed  where  they  may  have  the  Mor¬ 
ning  Sun  until  ten  of  the  Clock,  but  mull  be  fereened 
from  it  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and,  if  the  Seafou 
proves  dry,  the  Earth  fhould  be  often  refrefhed  with 
Water.  The  beiF  Time  for  fowing  thefe  Seeds  is  in 
July,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are  kept  till 
Spring,  they  feldom  grow. 

Thefe  Boxes  or  Pots,  in  which  the  Seeds  are  fown, 
fhould  remain  in  th.s  fhady  Situation  until  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  October,  when  they  fhould  be  moved  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  full  Sun  during  the  Winter  Seafon. 
About  the  Beginning  of  March  the  Plants  will  begin  to 
appear,  at  which  Time  the  Boxes  fhould  be  again  re¬ 
moved  where  they  may  have  only  the  Eorenoon  Sun  ; 
for  if  they  are  too  much  e?;pofed  to  the  Heat,  the  young 
Plants  will  die  away.  They  fhould  alfo  be  refrefhed 
with  Water  in  dry  Weather,  which  will  greatly  promote 
their  Growth,  and  they  muff  be  carefully  kept  clean 
ftom  Weeds,  which,  if  fuflFered  to  grow  among  them, 
will  in  a  fhort  Time  deflroy  them. 

When  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  entirely  decayed 
(which  is  commonly  in  July,)  you  fhould  then  take  up 
all  the  Roots,  which,  being  nearly  of  the  Colour  of 
the  Ground,  will  be  difficult  to  find  while  final!  ;  there¬ 
fore  you  fhculd  pafs  the  Earth  through  a  fine  Wire 
Sieve,  which  is  the  befl:  Method  to  feparate  the  Roots 
from  the  Earth  (but  notwithftanding  all  poffible  Care 
taken,  yet  there  will  be  many  fmall  Roots  left;  fo  that 
the  Earth  fhould  either  be  put  into  the  Boxes  again, 
or  fpread  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  to  fee  what  Plants 
will  arife  out  of  it  the  fucceeding  Year.)  The  Roots, 
being  taken  up,  fhould  be  immediately  planted  again  on 
Beds  of  light  frefh  fandy  Earth  about  3  or  4  Inch¬ 
es  afunder,  covering  them  about  three  Inches  thick 
with  the  fame  light  Earth.  The  Spring  following  moft 
of  thefe  Plants  will  produce  Flowers,  but  they  will  not 
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be  fo  large  and  fair  as  in  the  fucceeding  Years,  when 
the  Roots  are  larger. 

The  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  generally  run  down  deep 
in  the  Ground,  and  are  ofafiefhy  Subllance,  fomewhat 
hke  Carots,  fo  will  not  bear  to  be  kept  long  out  of  the 
Ground  ;  therefore,  when  they  are  removed,  it  fhould 
be  done  in  Autumn,  that  they  may  take  frefh  Root  be¬ 
fore  the  Froft  comes  on  ;  for  if  they  are  tranfplanted  in 
the  Spring,  they  will  not  produce  ftrong  Flowers.  Thefe 
Plants  thrive  befl:  in  a  loamy  Soil,  for  in  very  light  dry 
Ground  they  are  apt  to  decay  in  Summer. 

PUMPION.  See  Pepo. 

PUNICA.  Tourn.  hf.  R.  H.  633.  Tab.  407.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  544.  [This  Plant  takes  its  Name  from  its 
punicean  or  red  Appearance,  for  its  Flowers  and  Fruit 
are  of  that  Colour.  It  is  called  Granatum,  from  the 
Word  Grants,  becaufe  the  Fruit  has  many  Grains;  or, 
as  fome  fuppofe,  of  Gr'anata,  or  Granada,  becaufe  it 
grows  in  great  Plenty  in  that  Country.]  The  Pomegra¬ 
nate  Free  ;  in  French,  Grenadier. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empaiement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  BeU-Jhaped, 
coloured,  and  of  one  Leaf  cut  into  f.x  Parts  at  the  Top. 
The  Flower  has  5  round ijh ,  ere  Cl,  fpreading  Petals  in- 
Jerted  in  the  Empaiement,  and  a  great  Number  of  fender 
Stamina,  alfo  infected  in  the  Empaiement ,  terminated  by 
oblong  Summits.  The  Germen  ts  fttuated  under  the  Flower , 
fupporting  a  Jingle  Style  crowned  by  a  headed  Stigma  ;  it 
becomes  a  large  al/nofl  globular  Fruit  crowned  by  "the  Eni- 
palement.  The.  Fruit  is. divided  into  feveral  Cells  by  mem¬ 
branous  Partitions  filled  with  roundifh  fucculent  Seeds. 

I  he  Species  are, 

1.  Punica  foil  is  linear  i-lanceolat  is,  cauls  arborefeente, 
fore  majore.  Pomegranate  with  linear  Spear-fhaped 

Leaves,  a  Tree-like  Stalk,  and  a  larger  Flower.  This 
is  the  Punica  qua  malum  granatum  fert.  Ceefalp.  Punica 
which  bears  the  Pomegranate. 

2.  Punica  foliis  linear ibus,  caule  f  utefeente ,  fore 
minor e.  Pomegranate  with  linear  Leaves,  a  fhrubby 
Stalk,  and  a  fmaller  Flower.  This  is  the  Punica  Ame¬ 
ricana,  nana  feu  humillima.  Lig.  Tourn.  Inf.  636.  The 
American  Dwarf  Pomegranate. 

There  are  the  following  Varieties  of  the  j ft  Sort, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  accidental  Variations  obtained 
by  Culture  from  the  Seeds,  therefore  I  have  not  enu¬ 
merated  them  as  Species,  but  as  many  curious  Perfons 
will  expedt  to  find  to  them  inferted  here,  I  fhall  juft 
mention  them. 

The  wild  Promegranate  with  fingleand  double  Flowers 

The  fweet  Pomegranate. 

The  fmall  flowering  Pomegranate  with  Angle  and 
double  Flowers. 

The  Pomegranate  with  ftriped  Flowers. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal \  holy , 
and  Mauritania.  There  arc  alfo  many  of  them  in  the 
We f -Indies,  but  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  tranf- 
planted  there  from  Europe.  They  are  fo  much  improved 
thore,  as  to  be  much  preferable  to  any  in  Europe,  the 
Fruit  being  larger  and  finer  flavoured. 

This  Tfee-rifes  with  3  woody  Stem  18  or  20 
Feet  high,  fending  out  Branches  the  whole  Length, 
which  likewife  put  out  many  (lender  Twigs,  fo  as  to 
render  them  very  thick  and  bufhy.  Some  of  thefe  are 

armed 
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armed  with  fharp  Thorns}  they  are  garnifhed  with 
narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  about  3  Inches  lonar,  and 
half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point 
at  each  End  ;  they  are  of  a  light  lucid  green,  and 
ftand  oppofite.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches  fometimes  fingly,  and  at  others  3  or  4 
together;  one  of  the  larged  terminates  the  Branch, 
and  immediately  under  that  are  2  or  3  finaller  Buds, 
which,  after  the  Flower  is  pall,  fwell  larger,  and  ex¬ 
pand,  whereby  there  is  a  continued  Succeflion  of  Flow¬ 
ers  for  fome  Months.  The  Empalement  of  the  Flow¬ 
er  is  very  thick,  flefhy,  and  of  one  Piece  cut  at  the 
Top  into  5  Segments,  it  is  of  a  fine  red  Colour,  and 
within  are  included  5  (in  the  fingle  Flowers,  but  in 
the  double  a  great  Number)  of  fcarlet  Petals,  which 
are  infected  in  the  Empalement.  In  the  Center  is  fituated 
the  Style,  arifing  from  the  Germen,  encompaffed  by 
many  {lender  Stamina,  which  are  terminated  by  oblong 
yellowifh  Summits.  Alter  the  Flower  decays,  the  Ger¬ 
men  fwells  to  a  round! fh  Fruit  crowned  by  the  Em¬ 
palement,  having  a  hard  Shell  including  a  Pulp  filled 
with  angular  Seeds.  This  Tree  flowers  in  July,  Augujl , 
and  September,  and  the  Fruit  ripens  late  in  Autumn 

The  Bulaujlia  of  the  Shops  is  the  Empalement  of  the 
Flower  of  the  double  flowering  Pomegranate, 

The  lit  of  thefe  Trees  is  now  common  in  the  Eng- 
lifij  Gardens,  where  formerly  it  was  nurfed  up  in  Cafes, 
and  preferved  in  Green-houfes  with  great  Care  (as  was 
alfo  the  double  flowering  Kind  ;)  but  they  are  both  har¬ 
dy  enough  to  refill:  the  fevereft  Cold  of  our  Climate  in 
the  open  Air,  and,  if  planted  againfl  warm  Walls  in  a 
good  Situation,  the  fix'll:  Sort  will  often  produce  Fruit, 
which  in  warm  Seafons  will  ripen  tolerably  well ;  but 
as  thefe  Fruits  do  not  ripen  till  late  in  Autumn,  they 
are  feldom  well  tailed  in  England ,  for  which  Reafon  the 
Sort  with  double  Flowers  is  commonly  preferred.  The 
Sort  with  fweet  Fruit  alfo  the  wild  Sort,  are  lefs  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  than  the  former  two. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  laying 
down  their  Branches  in  the  Spring,  which  in  one 
Year’s  Time  will  take  good  Root,  and  may  then  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The 
beft  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  Trees  is  in  Spring, 
juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot ;  they  fhould  have  a 
flrong  rich  Soil,  in  which  they  flower  much  better,  and 
produce  more  Fruit,  than  if  planted  on  dry  poor 
Ground,  but  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  in  Plenty,  there 
fhould  be  Care  taken  in  the  Pruning  of  thefe  Trees, 
for  Want  of  which,  we  often  fee  them  very  full  of 
fmall  Shoots,  but  do  not  find  many  Flowers  produced 
upon  them  ;  therefore  I  fhall  fei  down  Direfilions  for 
pruning  thefe  Trees,  fo  as  to  obtain  a  great  Quantity 
of  Flowers  and  Fruit. 

The  Flowers  of  this  Tree  always  proceed  from  the 
Extremity  of  the  Branches  which  are  produced  the 
fame  Year.  This  therefore  direfils,  that  all  weak 
Branches  of  the  former  Year  fhould  be  cut  out,  and 
that  the  ft ronger  fhould  be  Ihoitened  inPropoition  to 
their  Strength,  in  order  to  obtain  new  Shoots  in  every 
Part  of  the  Tree.  The  Branches  may  be  laid  in  againfl 
the  Wall  about  4  or  5  Inches  afunder ;  for,  as  their 
Leaves  are  fmall,  there  is  not  a  Neceffity  of  allowing 
them  a  greater  Diilance. '  The  beft  Time  for  this 
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Work  is  about  Michaelmas ,  or  a  little  later,  according 
to  the  Mildnefs  of  the  Seafon,  for  if  they  are  Jeft  until 
Spring  before  they  are  pruned,  they  feldom  put  out 
their  Shoots  fo  early,  and  the  earlier  they  come  our, 
the  fooner  the  Flowers  will  appear,  which  is  of  great 
Confequence  where  Fruit  is  defired.  In  Summer  they 
will  require  no  other  Drefling,  but  to  cut  off  very  vigo¬ 
rous  Shoots  which  grow  from  the  Wall,  and  never  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers  (for  it  is  the  middling  Shoots  only  which 
are  fruitful ;  and  when  the  Fruit  is  formed,  the  Branch¬ 
es  on  which  they  grow  fhould  be  faftened  to  the  Wall, 
othervvife  the  Weight  of  the  Fruit,  when  grown  large, 
will  be  apt  to  break  them  down. 

Though  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree  ftldom  arrives  to  any 
Perfefilion  in  this  Country,  fo  as  to  render  it  valuable  ; 
yet,  for  the  Beauty  of  its  fcarlet  coloured  Flowers,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Variety  of  its  Fruit,  there  fhould  be 
one  Tree  planted  in  every  good  Garden,  fince  the  Cul¬ 
ture  is  not  great  which  they  require  ;  the  chief  Care  is  to 
plant  them  on  a  rich,  ftrong  Soil,  and  in  a  warm  Situa¬ 
tion.  Upon  fome  Trees  which  had  thefe  Advantages, 
1  have  obtained  a  great  Quantity  of  Fruit  which  arrived 
to  their  full  Magnitude,  but  I  cannot  fay  they  were 
well-flavoured ;  however,  they  made  a  very  handfome 
Appearance  upon  the  Trees. 

The  double  flowering  Kind  is  the  mod  in  efteem  in  this 
Country  for  the  Sake  of  its  large,  fine,  double  Flowers 
which  are  of  a  mod  beautiful  fcarlet  Colour;  and,  if 
the  Trees  are  fupplied  with  Nourifhment,  will  continue 
to  produce  Flowers  for  near  3  Months  fucceflively, 
which  renders  it  one  of  the  mod  valuable  flowering 
Trees  yet  known.  This  mull:  be  pruned  and  managed 
as  hath  been  already  direfiled  for  the  Fruit-bearing 
Kind,  but  this  Sort  may  be  rendered  more  produfilive 
of  its  beautiful  Flowers  by  grafting  it  upon  Stocks  of 
the  fingle  Kind,  which  will  check  the  Luxuriancy  of 
the  Trees,  and  caufe  them  to  produce  Flowers  upon 
almoll  every  Shoot ;  by  which  Method  I  have  had  a 
low  Tree,  which  was  planted  in  the  open  Air,  extremely 
full  of  Flowers,  which  made  a  very  fine  Appearance. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  IVeJl-Indies , 
where  the  Inhabitants  plant  it  in  their  Gardens  to  form 
Hedges.  It  feldom  rifes  more  than  5  or  6  Feet  in 
thofe  Countries,  fo  may  be  kept  within  Compafs,  and 
there  the  Plants  continue  flowering  great  Part  of  the 
Year.  The  Flowers  are  much  finaller  than  thofe  of 
the  common  Sort ;  the  Leaves  are  fhorter  and  narrow¬ 
er,  and  the  Fruit  is  not  larger  than  a  Nutmeg,  and  has 
little  Flavour,  fo  it  is  chiefly  propagated  for  the  Beauty 
of  its  Flowers.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  diftmfit  Species 
from  the  common  Sort,  and  is  much  tenderer. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by  Layers  as  the 
former  Sorts,  but  mud  be  planted  in  Pots  filled 
with  rich  Earth,  and  preferved  in  a  Green-houfe,  other- 
wife  it  is  too  tender  to  endure  the  Cold  of  our  Winters; 
and  in  the  Summer,  when  the  Flowers  begin  to  appear, 
if  the  Plants  are  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  the  Buds  will 
fall  oflf,  and  never  open,  fo  that  they  fhould  not  be  expo- 
fed  to  the  open  Air,  but  placed  in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  large  Share  of  Air  every  Day  in  mild  Wea¬ 
ther.  As  they  wilf  be  covered  at  the  Top  by  the  Glaf- 
fes,  the  Flowers  will  expand,  and  the  Fruit  will  grow 
to  the  full  Size  in  England  with  this  Management, 

though 
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though  they  are  not  very  defireable  ;  but  hereby  the 
Plants  may  be  continued  in  flower  upward  of  3  Months, 
and  will  make  a  fine  Appearance. 

PURSLA1N.  See  Portulaca. 

PYRACANTHA.  See  Mefpilus.  . 

PYROLA.  T ourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  256  Tab.  !J2.  Lin. 
Gen .  Plant.  490.  Winter-green. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  J mall  permanent  Empalement  cut  into 
5  Parts  ;  it  hath  5  roundijh ,  concave,  fpreading  Petals , 
and  10  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  terminated  by  large  nodding 
Summits  with  2  riftng  Horns,  and  a  roundijh  Germen  J up- 
porting  a  flinder  Style,  which  is  permanent  and  longer  than 
the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a  thick  Stigma  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  roundijh,  deprejfed ,  five-cornered  Cap- 
fule,  with  5  Cells  opening  at  the  Angles,  filled  with  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pyrola fiaminibus  adfeendentibus ,  pifiillo  declinato. 
Flor.  Sire.  230.  Winter-green  with  rifing  Stamina  and 
a  declining  Pointal.  ’1  his  is  the  Pyrola  rotundifolia  ma¬ 
jor.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  round-leaved  Winter-green. 

2.  Pyrola  racemo  unilaterali.  Flor.  Suec.  3 32.  Win¬ 
ter-green  with  a  Bunch  of  flowers  on  one  Side  the  Foot 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Pyrola  folio  mucronato  ferrato.  C.  B. 
P.  Winter-green  with  a  fawed  pointed  Leaf. 

3.  Pyrola  fcapo  unifioro.  Flor.  Lapp.  167.  Winter- 

green  with  one  Flower  in  a  Sheath.  This  is  the  Pyro.a 
rotund  folia  minor.  C.  B.  P.  19 1.  Smaller  round-leaved 
Winter-green.  . 

4.  Pyrola  pedunculis  bifloris  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  39  f 
Winter-green  with  two  Flowers  on  a  foot  Stalk.  T-his 
is  the  Pyrola  Marylandica  minor ,  Jolio  mucronato  arbuti. 
Pet.  Mufi  675.  Smaller  Winter-green  of  Maryland  with 
a  pointed  Strawberry  Leaf. 

The  id  Sort  grows  wild  in  many  Pieces  in  the  North 
of  England,  particularly  near  Halifax  in  lokjhire,  on 
rocky  Hills,  and  ffeaths,  as  alfo  in  fhady  Woods  ;  fo 
it  is  very  difficult  to  preferve  in  Gardens  in  the  fouthern 
Farts. 

This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  fpring  out 
five  or  fix  roundifh  Leaves  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
long,  and  almofl  as  Broad,  of  a  thick  Conhfttence,  or 
a  deep  lucid  green,  and  entire,  (landing  upon  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks-.  Between  thefe  ari'es  a  (lender  upright 
Stalk  near  a  Foot  high,  naked  great  Part  of  the 
Length,  ending  in  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers,  which  are 
compofed  of  five  large  concave  white  Petals  fpreading 
open  like  a  Rofe,  but  the  two  upper  Leaves  are  formed 
into  a  Kind  of  Helmet.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a 
crooked  Pointal,  bending  downward,  attended  by  ten 
(lender  Stamina  terminated  by  Saffron-coloured  Sum¬ 
mits.  It  flowers  in  July  ^and  the  Flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  cornered  compreued  Capfules,  having  five  Cells, 
filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  Mountains  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  near  Verona  and  Genoa,  and  I  have  found  it  growing 
in  Wefimor eland.  This  hath  a  (lender  creeping  perennial 
Root,  from  which  atife  2  or  3  very  (lender  ligneous 
Stalks  about  5  Inches  high,  fuflaining  at  the  Top  4  or  5 
oval  acute-pointed  Leaves  an  Inch  a<nd  a  Half  long,  and 
one  broad,  of  a  thinner  Confidence,  and  a  brighter 
green  than  thofe  of  the  former,  each  dar.dinug  upon  a 
(hurt  Foot  Stalk  $  and  between  thefe,  on  the  Side  of  the 
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Stalk,  comes  out  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flowers,  upon 
which  they  are  ranged  along  one  Side  ;  they  are  (haped 
like  the  other,  but  are  fmaller,  as  are  alfo  the  Capfules. 
It  flowers  in  July . 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  Woods  in  the 
northern  Parts  cf  Europe.  This  hath  a  perennial  creep¬ 
ing  Root,  from  which  come  forth  four  or  five  roundifh 
Leaves  of  a  pretty  thick  Confidence,  and  between  thefe 
arifes  a  Foot  Stalk  about  four  Inches  high,  fuflaining 
one  large  white  Flower  on  the  Top,  of  the  fame  Shape 
as  the  others.  It  flowers  in  June. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
hath  a  ligneous  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  2  or  3 
ligneous  Stalks,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with 
diff  Leaves,  2  or  3  Inches  long,  and  one  bread  near 
the  Bale,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  have  fome  (harp 
Indentures  on  their  Borders  ;  t he  Mid-rib  is  remarkably 
broad,  and  very  white,  as  are  alfo  the  Veins  which  run 
from  it.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  cf  the 
Stalk  on  dender  Foot  Stalks  about  3  Inches  long,  each 
fudaining  two  fmall  pale-ccloured  Flowers  at  the  Top. 
It  flowers  in  June. 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  very  difficult  to  cultivate  in 
Gardens,  for  as  they  grow  on  very  cold  Hills,  and  in 
mofly  moorifn  Soil,  when  they  are  removed  to  a  better 
Soil,  and  in  a  warmer  Situation,  they  feldom  continue 
long.  The  bed  Time  to  tranfplant  thefe  Plants  into 
Gardens  is  about  Michaelmas ,  provided  the  Roots  can 
then  be  found,  when  they  fhould  be  taken  up  with  Balls 
of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  on  a  moid  undunged  Soil,  where  they  fhould 
be  frequently  watered  in  dry  Weather,  otherwife  they 
will  not  thrive.  Some  of  thefe  Plants  may  be  planted 
in  Pots,  which  fhould  be  filled  with  Earth  as  nearly 
refembling  that,  in  which  they  naturally  grow,  as  pof- 
fible,  and  place  them  in  a  fhady  Situation,  where,  if  they 
are  condantly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  they  will  thrive 
very  well. 

The  id  Sort  is  ordered  by  the  College  of  Phyficians 
to  be  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  is  generally  brought  over 
from  Switzerland  amongd  other  vulnerary  Plants, 
amongd  which  Clafs  this  Plant  is  ranged,  and  by  fome 
hath  been  greafly  commended. 

PYRUS.  Tourn.  Irfi.  R.  FI.  628.  Tab.  404.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  550.  The  Pear  Tree;  in  French,  Poirier. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  permani  nt  Empalement  of  one  Leaf , 
which  is  concave ,  and  divided  into  5  Parts  at  the  Top  ;  it 
hath  5  roundijh  cor, cave  Petals  infer  ted  in  the  Empaleiuent , 
and  about  20  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  Jhorter  than  the  Petals 
inferted  in  the  Empalement,  and  terminated  by  /ingle  Summits. 
The  Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Flower  fupporting  3  or 
4  Styles  crowned  by  fingle  Stimas  ;  it  afterward  becomes  a 
pyramidal  fiefioy  Fruit  indented  at  the  Top,  but  produced 
at  the  Bafe ,  having  five  membranaceous  Ceils,  each  contain¬ 
ing  one  fmooth  oblong  Seed  pointed  at  the  Bafe. 

Dr.  Linnaus  has  joined  to  this  Genus  the  Molus,  and 
Cydonia  of  Tournefort ,  making  them  of  the  fame  Genus. 

The  Pear  and  Quince  may  be  joined  together  with 
more  Propriety  than  the  Apple  with  either,  for  the 
Fruit  of  the  two  former  are  produced  at  their  Bafe, 
whereas  the  Apple  is  indented,  nor  will  the  Apple  grow 
upon  either  of  the  other  two,  or  they  upon  the  Apple, 

when 
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when  grafted  or  budded,  but  the  Quince  and  Pear  will 
grow  upon  each  other,  (o  there  is  a  Boundary  fet  by  Na- 
ture  between  thofe  and  the  Apple. 

The  feveral  Varieties  of  Pears,  which  are  now  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  curious  Fruit  Gardens,  have  been  accidental¬ 
ly  obtained  by  Seeds,  fo  muft  not  be  deemed  dittindt 
Species;  but,  as  they  are  generally  dillinguifhed  in  the 
Fruit  Gardens  and  Nurfery  by  the  Shape,  Size,  and  Fla¬ 
vour  of  their  Fruit,  I  fhall  continue  thofe  Dittindlions, 
that  the  Work  may  not  appear  imperfedl  to  fuch  as  de¬ 
light  in  the  Cultivation  of  thefeFruits. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fruflu  aflivo par vo  racemofo  edora- 
tiffimo.  Tourn.  Petit  Mufcat.  /.  e.  Little  Mulk  Pear,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Supreme.  This  Fruit  is  generally  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  Clutters  ;  it  is  rather  round  than  long  ; 
the  Stalk  fhort ;  and,  when  ripe,  the  Skin  is  of  a  yellow 
Colour;  the  Juice  is fomewhat  mulky,  and,  if  gathered 
belore  it  is  too  is  ripe,  is  an  excellent  Pear.  This  ripens 
the  Beginningof  July ,  and  will  continue  good  but  for  a 
few  Days 

2.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fruflu  aflivo  minima  odoratiffimo. 
Tourn.  Poire  de  Chio,  i.  e.  The  Chio  Pear,  commonly 
called  the  little  Ballard  Mufk  Pear  ;  this  is  fmaller  than 
the  former,  but  is  in  Shape  much  like  it ;  the  Skin, 
when  ripe,  has  a  few  Streaks  of  red  on  the  Side  next 
the  Sun,  and  the  Fruit  feldom  hangs  in  Clutters  as  the 
former,  but  in  other  Refpedls  is  nearly  like  it. 

3.  Pyrus  fativa,  frudlu  aflivo  parvo  e  viridi  albido. 
Tourn.  Poire  Hativeau,  i.  e.  The  Hatting  Pear  :  Poire 
Madeleine,  ou  Citron  des  Carmes,  commonly  called 
the  green  Chiflel.  This  is  a  larger  Pear  than  either  of 
the  former,  and  is  produced  more  toward  the  Pedicle. 
The  Skin  is  thin,  and  of  a  whitifh  green  Colour  when 
ripe  ;  the  Fletti  is  melting,  and,  if  not  too  ripe,  of  a 
fugary  Flavour,  but  is  apt  to  be  meally.  This  ripens 
in  the  Middle  of  July. 

4.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fruflu  afivo  partim  faturatl  ru~ 
hente ,  partim  flavefcente.  Tourn.  Mufcadelles  Rouges, 

/.  e.  The  red  Mufcadelle.  It  is  alfo  called  La  Bellittime, 

/.  e.  The  fairett  or  Supreme.  This  is  a  large  early  Pear, 
of  great  Beauty  ;  the  Skin  is  of  a  fine  yellow  Colour, 
when  ripe,  beautifully  ttriped  with  red  ;  the  Flefh  is 
half  melting,  and  has  a  rich  Flavour,  if  gathered  before 
it  be  too  ripe,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  meally.  This  generally 
produces  two  Crops  of  Fruit  in  a  Year ;  the  firft  is  com¬ 
monly  ripe  about  the  Middle  of  July,  and  the  lecond  ri¬ 
pens  in  September ,  but  this  late  Crop  is  feldom  well  tatted. 

5.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruftu  aflivo  parvo  flavefcente  mof- 
ebato.  Tourn.  Petit  Mufcat,  /'.  e.  The  little  Mufcat. 
This  is  a  (mall  Pear  rather  round  than  long  ;  the  Skin 
is  very  thin,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  yellowitti  Colour  ; 
the  Fletti  is  melting  and  of  a  rich  mulky  Flavour, 
but  will  not  keep  long  when  ripe.  This  comes  the 
End  of  July. 

6.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frufiu  aflivo  oblongo  ferrngineo , 
came  tencra  mofebatd  Tourn.  Cuitte  Madame,  Lady’s 
Thigh,  in  England  commonly  called  Jargonelle.  This 
is  a  very  long  Pear,  of  a  pyramidal  Shape,  having  a 
long  Foot  Stalk ;  the  Skin  is  pretty  thick,  of  a  ruttet 
green  Colour  from  the  Sun,  but  towards  the  Sun  it  is 
inclined  to  an  Iron  Colour  ;  the  Flefh  is  breaking,  and 
has  a  rich  mulky  Flavour  :  Ripe  the  Beginning  of 
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Augufl .  This  is  one  of  the  bett  early  Summer  Pears 
yet  known,  and  is  certainly  what  all  the  French  Gar¬ 
deners  call  the  Cuitte  Madame,  as  may  be  eafily  ob- 
ferved  by  their  Defcription  of  this  Pear  ;  but  I  fuppofe 
that  the  Titles  of  this  and  the  jargonelle  were  changed 
in  coming  to  England,  and  have  been  continued  by 
the  fame  Names. 

7.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fruflu  oblongo ,  e  viridi  flavefcente. 
The  IVindfr  Pear.  This  is  an  oblong  Fruit,  which 
(wells  toward  the  Crown,  but  near  the  Stalk  is 
drawn  toward  the  Point ;  the  Skin  is  fmooth,  and, 
when  ripe,  of  a  yellowitti  green  Colour;  the  Fletti  is 
very  loft,  and,  if  permitted  to  hang  but  two  or  three 
Days  after  it  is  ripe,  grows  meally,  and  is  good  for 
nothing. 

8.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruftu  aflivo  oblongo ,  e  viridi  albo. 
The  Jargonelle,  now  commonly  called  Cuitte  Madame. 
This  is  certainly  what  the  French.  Gardeners  call  the 
Jargonelle,  which,  as  I  before  obferved,  is  now  in 
England  given  to  another  Fruit  much  preferable  to 
this,  fo  that  the  two  Names  are  changed  ;  for  the 
Jargonelle  is  always  placed  amongft  thofe  which  the 
French  call  bad  Fruit,  and  the  Cuitte  Madame  is  letdown 
amongtt  their  bett  Fruit,  which  is  the  Reverfe  with  us, 
as  they  are  now  named.  This  Pear  is  fomewhat  like 
the  iVindfor,  but  is  not  fo  fwelling  toward  the  Crown, 
and  is  fmaller  toward  the  Stalk  ;  the  Skin  is  fmooth,  of 
a  pale  green  Colour  ;  the  Flefh  is  apt  to  be  meally,  if 
it  (lands  to  be  ripe,  but  being  a  plentiful  Bearer,  is  much 
propagated  for  the  London  Markets. 

9.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  aflivo  globofo  feffili  mofehato 
maculis  nigris  confperfo.  Tourn.  Orange  Mufquee,  i.  e. 
the  Orange  Mulk.  This  is  a  middle-fized  Pear,  of  a 
fhort  globular  Form;  the  Skin  is  of  a  yellowitti  Co¬ 
lour  fpotted  with  black  ;  the  Flefh  is  mulky,  but  is 
very  apt  to  be  a  little  dry  and  choaky.  It  ripens  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Augufl. 

10  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  afivo  albido  majori.  Tourn. 
Gros  Blanquet,  i.  e.  Great  Blanket.  This  is  alfo 
called  La  Muttette  d’Anjou,  i.  e.  The  Bagpipe  of 
Anjou.  This  is  a  large  Pear  approaching  to  a  round 
Form ;  the  Skin  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  pale  green  Co¬ 
lour  ;  the  Fletti  is  foft,  and  full  of  Juice,  which  hath 
a  rich  Flavour ;  the  Stalk  is  fhort,  thick  and  fpotted  ; 
the  Wood  is  (lender,  and  the  Leaf  is  very  much  like 
that  of  the  Tree  called  the  Jargonelle.  This  ripens 
the  Beginning  of  Augufl. 

11.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fruflu  aflivo  albido  faccharatu 
odoratiffimo.  Tourn.  The  Blanquette,  or  Mulk  Blan- 
quette  ;  the  little  Blanket  Pear.  This  Pear  is  much 
lefs  than  the  former  ;  and  more  pinched  in  near  the 
Stalk,  which  is  alfo  (hort,  hut  flendeier  than  that  of 
the  former  ;  the  Skin  is  foft  and  of  a  pale  green  Colour  ; 
the  Flefh  is  tender,  and  full  of  a  rich  mulky  Juice; 
the  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  much  ftrongcr  than  is  that  of 
the  former,  and  the  Shoots  are  commonly  fhorter.  This 
ripens  the  Middle  of  Augufl. 

12.  Pyrus  fatvafruFu  adivo  albido,  pedicuh  long 9 
donato.  Tourn.  Blanquette  a  longue  queue,  t.  e.  Long- 
ftalked  Blanket.  This  Pear  is  in  c  hape  fomewhat  like 
the  former,  but  the  Eye  is  larger,  and  more  hollowed 
at  the  Crown  ;  toward  the  Stalk  it  is  o  new  hat  plumper, 
and  a  little  crooked  ;  the  Skin  is  very  fmooth,  white 

and 
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anti  fometimes  toward  the  Sun  is  a  little  coloured  ;  the 
Flefn  is  between  melting  and  breaking,  and  is  full  of  a 
rich  fugary  Juice.  It  ripens  the  Middle  of  Augujl. 

13.  Pyrl  s  fativa ,  frudlu  aflivo  oblongo  rufefcente 
faccharato.  Tourn.  Poire  fans  Peau,  i.  e.  The  Skinlefs 
Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  Fleur  de  Guigr.e,  i.  e.  Flower 
of  Guigne ,  and  by  fome,  RouiTelet  hatif,  i.  e.  The 
early  RoufTelet.  This  is  a  middle  frzed  Fruit,  of  along 
Shape  and  a  reddifh  Colour,  fomewhat  like  the  RufTelet  ; 
the  Skin  is  extremely  thin  ;  the  Flefh  is  melting,  and 
full  of  a  rich  fugary  Juice  ;  the  Shoots  are  long  and 
flrait.  This  ripens  the  Middle  of  Augujl. 

14.  Pyrus  fativa,  frudlu  aflivo  turbinate,  came  te- 
nera  faccharata.  Mufcat  Robine,  e.  The  Mufk  Robine 
Pear.  This  is  alfo  called  Poire  a  la  Reine,  i.  e.  The 
Queen’s  Pear;  Poire  d’Ambre,  i.  e.  The  Ambre  Pear  ; 
and  Pucelle  de  Xaintonge,  i.  e..  The  Virgin  of  Xain- 
tange.  This  is  a  final!  round  Pear,  of  a  yellowifh  Co¬ 
lour  when  ripe  ;  rhe  Flefh  is  between  melting  and  break¬ 
ing.  It  hath  a  rich  mufky  Flavour,  and  is  a  great  Bea¬ 
rer  ;  it  ripens  the  Middle  of  Align  ft. 

15.  Pyrus  fativa  frudlu  eejlivo  turbinato  mofehato. 
Le  Bourdon  Mofque,  '  i.  e.  The  Mufk  Drone  Pear. 
This  is  a  middle  fized  round  Fruit,  w ho fe  Skin  is  of  a 
yellowifh  Colour  when  ripe  ;  the  Flefh  is  melting,  and 
full  of  a  high  mufky  Juice,  but  it  mufl  not  hang  too 
long  on  the  Tree,  for  it  is  fubjeft  to  grow  meally  in  a 
fhort  Time.  This  ripens  the  End  of  Augujl. 

16.  Pyrus  fativa,  frudlu  aflivo  glob  Jo  fefpli,  e  vi- 
ridi  purpurafeente  faccharato  odorato.  Tourn.  Orange 
Rouge,  /.  e.  The  red  Orange  Pear.  This  hath  been 
the  moft  common  of  all  the  Sorts  in  France,  occafioned 
by  the  general  Efieem  it  was  in  fome  Years  fince  ;  it  is 
a  middle-fixed  round  Fruit,  of  a  greenifh  Colour,  but 
the  Side  next  the  Sun  changes  to  a  purple  Colour  when 
ripe  ;  the  Flefh  is  melting,  and  the  Juice  fugared  with 
a  little  Perfume  ;  the  Eye  is  very  hollow,  and  the  Stalk 
fhort.  This  ripens  the  End  of  Auguft. 

1  7.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frudlu  aflivo  oblongo  minori  cincreo 
odorato.  Tourn.  CafTolette  Friolet,  Mufcat  Verd  Leche- 
frion  ;  fo  called  from  its  being  fhaped  like  a  perfuming 
Pot.  It  is  along  Fruit,  fhaped  like  the  jargonelle,  of 
an  Afh  Colour  ;  its  Fleih  is  melting,  and  full  of  a  per¬ 
fumed  Juice,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  ret  in  the  Middle  as 
foon  as  ripe,  otherwife  it  would  be  efleemcd  an  excellent 
Pear.  It  is  ripe  the  End  of  Auguft. 

iS.  Pyrus  fativa,  frudlu  ajlivo  turbinato  e  viridi 
albido.  Orange  Mufquee,  i.  e.  7  he  Mufk  Orange  Pear. 
This  is  a  large  round  Pear,  in  Shape  like  a  Bergamot ; 
the  Skin  is  green,  and  the  Flefh  melting  ;  it  is  very  fubjedi 
to  rot  upon  the  'Free,  which  renders  it  not  fo  valuable 
as  fome  others.  It  ripens  the  End  of  Augujl. 

19.  Pyrus  fativa,  frudlu  aftivo  glob  Jo  c  viridi  pur¬ 
purafeente.  Tctirn.  Gros  Oignonet,  i.  e.  The  Great 
Onion  Fear.  It  is  alfo  called  Amire-roux,  /.  e.  Brov\n 
Admired  ;  and  Roy  d’Ete,  i.  c.  King  of  Summer  ; 
Archiduc  d’Ete,  i.  c.  7’he  Summer  Archduke.  7  his 
is  a  middle-fizcd  round  Pear,  of  a  brewnifh  Colour 
next  the  Sun  ;  the  Flefh  is  melting,  and  the  Juice  is 
pafiably  good.  This  ripens  the  End  of  Auguft. 

20.  P/ru  s  fativa,  frudlu  afiivp  glcbcjo  jsfjiH  ex  c.lbido 
flavefcente  faccharato  odorato.  Tourn.  Robine.  It  is  alfo 
called  Mufcat  d’Aoult,  i.  e.  The  Auguft.  Mulcat  5. 
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Poire  d’Averat,  i.  e.  The  Averat  Pear ;  and  Poire 
Royale,  i.  e.  The  Royal  Pear.  This  is  a  roundifh  flat 
Pear,  in  Shape  very  like  a  Bergamot  ;  the  Stalk  is  long, 
flrait,  and  a  little  fpotted,  and  the  Eye  is  a  little  hollow¬ 
ed  ;  the  Skin  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  whitifh  yellow  Colour  ; 
the  Flefh  is  breaking,  but  not  hard  ;  and  its. J nice  is 
richly  fugared  and  perfumed.  It  is  a  great  Bearer,  and 
is  efteemed  one  of  the  bed  Summer  Pears  yet  known  ; 
it  ripens  the  End  of  Auguft. 

21.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frudlu  aflivo  globojo  fefftli  odorato. 
Tourn.  Poire-rofe,  i.  e.  7’he  Rofe  Pear;  and  L’Epine- 
rofe,  i.  e.  7  he  Thorny  Rofe.  This  is  a  fhort  round 
Fruit,  fhaped  like  the  great  Onion  Pear  but  much  lar¬ 
ger  ;  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour,  hut  a  little  inclining 
to  red  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun  ;  the  Stalk  is  ver  long 
and  (lender ;  the  Flefh  is  breaking,  and  the  Juice  is 
mufky  :  This  ripens  the  End  of  Auguft.  The  Shoots 
and  the  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  large. 

22.  Pyrus  '  fativa,  f  rudlu  aftivo  gl-bofo  albido  fac¬ 
charato.  Tourn.  Poire  du  Pcuchet.  7'his  is  a  large 
round  whitifh  Pear,  fhaped  fomewhat  like  the  Befideri 
the  Flefh  is  foft  and  tender,  and  the  Juice  is  fugary. 
This  ripens  the  End  of  Augujl. 

23.  Pyrus  fativa,  frudlu  ejlivo  turbinato  fefftli Jatu - 
ratius  rubente  pundlato.  Tourn.  Poire  de  Parfum,  i.  e. 
The  perfumed  Pear.  This  is  a  middle-fixed  round 
Fruit,  whofe  Skin  is  fomewhat  thick  and  tough,  and 
of  a  deep  red  Colour  fpotted  with  brown  ;  the  Flefh  is 
melting,  but  dry,  and  has  a  perfumed  Flavour.  7'his 
ripens  the  End  of  Augujl. 

24.  Pyrus  [ativa.  jrudlu  aflivo  ob'ongo  magno,  par - 
tim  rubro ,  partim  albido,  odorato.  Tourn.  Bon-cretien 
d’Ete,  i.  e.  The  Summer  Boncretien,  or  Good  Chrif- 
tian.  This  is  a  large  oblong  Fruit,  whofe  Skin  is 
fmooth  and  thin  ;  the  Side  next  the  Sun  is  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red  Colour,  but  the  other  Side  is  of  a  whitifh? 
green  the  Flefh  is  between  breaking  and  tender,  and 
is  very  full  of  Juice,  which  is  of  a  rich  perfumed  Fla¬ 
vour.  It  ripens  the  Beginning  of  September. 

2$.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frudlu  afhvo  globe  fo,  ex  rubro  ul- 
bidoque  flavefcente  faccharato  odorato.  'Tourn.  Salviati. 
This  Pear  is  pretty  large,  round,  and  flat,  very  much 
like  the  Befideri  iu  Shape,  but  not  in  Colour  ;  the 
Stalk  is  very  long  and  flender,  and  the  Fruit  is  a  little 
hollowed  both  at  the  Eye  and  Stalk  ;  the  Colour  is  red 
and  yellow  next  the  Sun,  but  on  the  other  Side  is  whitifh  ; 
the  Skin  is  rough.  ;  the  Flefh  is  tender,  but  a  little  foft, 
and  has  no  Ore;  the  Juice  is  fugary  and  perfumed,, 
fomewhat  like  the  Robine,  but  is  not  near  fo  moifL 
This  ripens  the  Beginning  of.  September. 

26.  Pyrus  fativa. Jrudlu  afliva  globojo  fefpli  rufefcente 
odorato.  Tourn.  Caillot-Rofat,  i.  e.  Roie-water  Pear. 
7  his  is  a  large  round  Pear,  fomewhat  like  the  MetTire- 
Jean,  but  rounder  ;  the  Stalk  is  very  fhort,  and  the 
Fruit  is  hollowed  like  an  Apple,  where  the  Stalk  is 
produced  ;  the  Skin  is  rough,  and  of  a  brown  Colour; 
the  Flefh  is  breaking,  and  the  Juice  is  very  Tweet.  This 
ripens  the  Middle  of  September. 

27..  Pyrus  fativa,  frudlu  ajlivo  longo,  acerbitate 
Jlrangulationem  minitante.  Tourn.  Poire  dlEtrangillon, 
i.  e.  7’he  Choaky  Pear  ;  the  Flefh  is  red.  7’his  is  fel- 
dom  preferved  in  Gardens,  fo  it  needs  no  Defcriptiom 
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28.  Pyrus  fat \v a,  fruflu  aflivo  oblongo  e  ferrugineo 
rubente ,  nonnunquam  viaculato .  Poire  du  Rouffelet,  i.  e. 
The  Ruflelet  Pear.  This  is  a  large  oblong  Pear  ;  the 
Skin  is  brown  and  of  a  dark  red  Colour  next  the  Sun  ; 
the  Flefh  is  foft  and  tender,  without  much  Core  ;  the 
Juice  is  agreeably  perfumed,  if  gathered  before  it  be  too 
ripe.  This  produces  larger  Fruit  on  an  Efpalier  than 
on  Standard  Trees  :  it  ripens  the  Middle  of  September. 

29.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fruit  u  afivo  fubrotundo,  partim 
rubro,  partim  flavefeente ,  odoratr.  Poire  de  Prince,  /.  e. 
The  Prince’s  Pear.  This  is  a  frnall  roundifh  Pear,  of 
a  bright  red  Colour  next  the  Sun,  but  of  a  yellowifh 
Colour  on  the  oppofite  Side  ;  the  Flefh  is  between 
breaking  and  melting  ;  the  Juice  is  very  high  flavoured  : 
It  is  a  great  Bearer.  This  ripens  the  Middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  will  keep  a  Fortnight  good,  which  is  what 
few  Summer  Fruits  will  do. 

30.  Pyrus  fativa ,  Jr  u  flu  cefivo globofo  viridi,  in  ore 
Uquefcente.  Gros  Moiiille-bouche,  i.  e.  The  great 
Mouthwater  Pear.  This  is  a  large  round  Pear  with 
a  fmooth  green  bkin  ;  the  Stalk  is  fhort  and  thick  ;  the 
Flefh  is  melting,  and  full  of  Juice,  if  gathered  before 
Apple  ;  it  be  too  ripe,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  growmeally. 
This  ripens  the  Middle  of  September. 

31.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  eeflivo  rotunda  feffili  faccha- 
rato ,  e  viridi  flavefeente.  Bergamotte  d’Ete,  i.  e.  Sum¬ 
mer  Bergamot;  this  is  by  fome  called  the  Hamden  Ber¬ 
gamot.  It  is  a  pretty  large  round  flat  Pear,  of  a  gree- 
nifh  yellow,  and  hollowed  a  little  at  both  Ends  like  an  Ap¬ 
ple  ;  the  Flefh  is  melting,  and  the  Juice  highly  perfumed. 
It  ripens  the  Middle  of  September. 

32.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruftu  autumnali  feffili  facchar  at  0 
odor  at  0  e  viridi  flavefeente ,  in  ore  liquefeente.  'To  urn. 
Bergamotte  d’Autumne,  i.  e.  The  Autumn  Bergamot. 
This  is  a  fmaller  Pear  than  the  former,  but  is  nearly  of 
the  fame  Shape  ;  the  Skin  is  of  a  yellowifh  green,  but 
changes  to  a  faint  red  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun  ;  the 
Flefh  is  melting,  and  its  Juice  is  richly  perfumed.  It  is 
a  great  Bearer,  ripens  the  End  of  Sep- ember,  and  is  one 
of  the  bed  Pears  of  the  Seafon. 

33.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruftu  autumnali  turbinato  viridi, 
flriis  fanguineis  dijlinfla.  Tourn.  Bergamotte  de  Suiffe, 
i.  e.  The  Swiff  Bergamot.  This  Pear  is  rounder  than 
either  of  the  former ;  the  Skin  is  tough,  of  a  greenifh 
Colour  ftriped  with  red  ;  the  Flefh  is  melting  and  full 
of  Juice,  but  not  fo  richly  perfumed  as  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  It  ripens  the  End  of  September. 

34.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fruftu  autumnali  fuaviffimo,  in  ore 
Uquefcente.  Tourn.  Beurre  rouge,  i.  e.  The  red  Butter 
Pear.  It  is  called  l’Amboife,  and  in  Normandy  Ifambert ; 
as  alfo  Beurre  gris,  i.  e.  The  gray  Butter  ;  and  Beurre 
vert,  i.  e.  The  green  Butter  Pear.  All  thefe  different 
Names  of  Beurres  have  been  occafioned  by  the  Difference 
of  the  Colours  of  the  fame  Sort  of  Pear,  which  is  ei¬ 
ther  owing  to  the  different  Expofure  where  they  grew, 
or  from  the  Stock,  thofe  on  free  Stocks  being  commonly 
of  a  browner  Colour  than  thofe  on  Quince  Stocks, 
whence  fome  Perfons  have  fuppofed  them  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  Fruits,  though  in  Reality  they  are  the  fame. 
This  is  a  large  long  Fruit  for  the  mod  part  of  a  brown  * 
Colour.  The  Flefh  is  very  melting,  and  very  full  of  a  rich 
fugary  Juice.  It  ripens  the  Beginning  of  Oflober,  and, 
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when  gathered  from  the  Tree,  is  one  of  the  very  bed 
Pears  we  have. 

35.  Pyrus  fativa,  fru flu  autumnali  turbinato  feffili 
flavefeente ,  Lf  in  ore  liquefeente.  'Tourn.  Le  Doyenne,  t.  e. 
The  Dean’s  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  by  all  the  following 
Names  ;  Saint  Michel,  /.  e.  Saint  Michael ;  Beurre 
blanc  d’Automne,  /.  e.  The  u'hite  Autumn  Butter 
Pear  ;  Poire  de  Neige,  /.  e .  The  Snow  Pear  ;  Bonne 
Ente,  i.  e.  A  good  Graft;  the  Carlife  and  Valentia. 
This  is  a  large  fair  Fruit,  in  Shape  fomewhat  like  the 
grey  Beurre,  but  is  fhorter  and  rounder  ;  the^Skin  is 
fmooth,  and  when  ripe,  changes  to  a  yellowifh  Colour; 
the  Flefh  is  melting,  and  full  of  Juice,  which  is  very 
cold,  but  it  will  not  keep  good  a  Week  after  it  is 
gathered,  being  very  fubject  to  grow  meally  ;  it  is  a 
very  indiderent  Fruit.  This  is  a  great  Bearer,  and  ripens 
the  Beginning  of  Oflober. 

3 6.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fruflq  autumnali  lengo  viridique 
odorato,  in  ore  liquefeente.  Tourn.  La  verte  longue,  i.  e. 
The  long  green  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  Mouille-bouche 
d’Automne,  /.  e.  The  Autumn  Mouth-water  Pear. 
This  is  a  long  Fruit,  which  is  very  green  when  ripe  ; 
the  Flefh  is  melting,  and  very  full  of  Juice,  which,  if 
it  grows  upon  a  dry  \varm  Soil,  and  a  free  Stock,  is 
very  fugary,  otherwife  it  is  but  a  very  indifferent  Pear. 
It  ripens  the  Middle  of  Oflsbfr,  but  fome  Years  they 
will  keep  till  December. 

37.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  aturnnqli  tuberofo  fefftli fac¬ 
charato,  came  dura.  Tourn., Meflire  Jean  blanc  6c  gris, 
/.  e.  The  white  and  gray  Monfieur  John.  Thefe  al¬ 
though  made  two  Sorts  by  many  Perfons,  are  indubita¬ 
bly  the  fame  ;  the. Difference  of  their  Colour  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  different  Soils  and  Situations  where  they 
grow,  or  the  Stocks  ;on,  which  they  are  grafted.  This 
Pear,  when  grafted  on  a  free  Stock,  and  planted  on 
a  middling  Soil,  neither  too  wet  nor  over-dry,  is  one 
of  the  bed  Autumn  Pears  yet  known  ;  but  when  it  is 
grafted  on  a  Quince  Stock,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  dony  ; 
or  if  planted  on  a  very  dry  Soil,  is  very  apt  to  be  fmall 
and  good  for  little,  unlefs  the  Trees  are  watered  in  dry 
Seafons,  which  has  renewed  it  lefs  efteemed  by  fome 
Perfons  who  have  not  confidered  the  Caufe  of  their 
Hardnefs ;  for  when  it  is  rightly  managed,  there  are 
not  many  Pears  in  the  fame  Seafon  to  be  compared 
with  it.  This  is  a  large  roundifh  Fruit,  the  Skin  is 
rough,  and  commonly  of  a  brown  Colour  ;  the  Flefh  is 
breaking,  and  very  full  of  a  rich  fugared  Juice.  It 
ripens  the  End  of  Oflober ,  and  will  continue  good  near 
a  Month. 

38.  Pyrus  fativa,  frutlu  autumnali  globofo  ferrngineo, 
carne  tenera fapidifflnui.  Tourn.  Mulcat  fleuri,  /.  e.  The 
flowered  Mufcat.  It  is  alfo  called  Mufcat  a  longue  quelle 
d?  Automne ,  i.  e.  The  long  dalked  Mufcat  of  the  Au¬ 
tumn.  This  is  an  excellent  Pear,  of  a  middling  Size, 
and  round  ;  the  Skin  is  of  a  dark  red  Colour  ;  the  Flefh 
is  very  tender,  and  of  a  delicate  Flavour.  It  ripens  the 
End  of  Odlober. 

39.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  autumnali  ghbo/o  ferrugi- 
neo,  carne  vifeidd.  Tourn.  Poire  de  Vigne,  /.  e.  The 
Vine  Pear.  This  is  a  round  Fruit,  of  a  middling  Size  ; 
the  Skin  of  a  dark  red  Colour  ;  the  Flefh  is  very  melt¬ 
ing,  and  full  of  a  clammy  Juice,  the  Stalk  is  very  long 
and  flender.  The  Fruit  ihould  be  gathered  before  it 
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be  full  ripe,  otherwife  it  grows  meally  and  foon  rots.  It 
ripens  the  End  of  Oflober. 

40.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fruElu  autumnali  oblongo,  dilute 
rufefcente ,  faccbarato ,  odoratifpmo.  Tourn.  Poire  Rouffe- 
line,  /.  e.  The  Rouffeline  Pear.  It  is  alio  called  in 
Touraine,  Le  Mufcat  a  longue  queue  de  la  fin  d’Au- 
tomne,  e.  The  long  (talked  Mufcat  of  the  End  of 
Autumn.  This  is  by  fome  Engliflj  Gardeners;  called 
the  Brute-bonne,  but  that  is  a  very  different  Fruit  from 
this.  It  is  fhaped  fomewhat  iike  the  Rouffelet,  but  the 
Skin  of^his  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  greenifh  yellow  from 
the  Sun,  but  the  Side  next  the  Sun  is  of  a  deep  red  Co¬ 
lour,  with  fome  Spots  of  gray  ;  the  Flefh  is  very  ten¬ 
der  and  delicate  ;  the  Juice  is  very  fweet,  with  an  agree¬ 
able  Perfume.  It  ripens  the  Middle  of  Oflober,  but 
mull  not  be  long  kept,  left  it  rot  in  the  Middle. 

41.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruEiu  autumnali  oblongo  majori  ci- 
nereo .  Tourn.  Poire  Pendard,  e.  The  Knave’s  Pear. 
This  is  very  like  the  Calfolette  Pear,  but  is  fomewhat 
larger  ;  the  Flefh  is  fine  and  tender  ;  the  Juice  is  very 
much  fugared.  It  ripens  the  End  of  QElober. 

42.  Pyrus  fativa, fruElu  autumnali  turbinato  tuberofo 
viridi  faccbarato ,  in  ore  liquefcente.  Tourn.  Sucre  vert, 
i.  e.  The  green  Sugar  Pear.  This  Pear  is  fhaped  like 
the  Winter  Thorn,  but  is  fmaller ;  the  Skin  is  very 
fmooth  and  green  ;  the  Flefh  is  very  buttery  ;  the  Juice 
is  fugared,  and  of  an  agreeable  Flavour  ;  but  it  is 
fometimes  fubjedl  to  be  ftony  in  the  Middle,  efpecially 
if  grafted  on  a  Quince  Stock. 

43.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruElu  autumnali  tuber oj a  fefflli,  e 
viridi  flavefcente ,  maculis  nigris  confperfo ,  came  tenerd  fac- 
charata.  Tourn.  La  Marquife,  i.  e.  The  Marquis’s 
Pear.  This  is  often  of  two  different  Shapes,  according 
to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  where  they  are  planted  ;  for 
when  the  Soil  is  dry,  the  Fruit  very  much  refembles  a 
fine  Blanquet ;  but  when  the  Soil  is  very  rich  and  moift, 
it  grows  much  larger.  It  is  a  well  fhaped  Pear,  flat  at 
the  Top  ;  the  Eye  is  fmall  and  hollowed  ;  the  Skin  is 
of  a  greenifh  yellow,  a  little  inclining  to  red  on  the  Side 
next  the  Sun.  It  this  Pear  does  'not  change  yellow  in 
ripening,  it  is  feldom  good;  but  if  it  does,  the  Flefh 
will  be  tender  and  delicate,  very  fbll  of  Juice,  which 
is  fugared.  It  ripens  the  Beginning  of  November. 

44.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruEiu  autumnali  oblongo,  partim 
albido ,  partim  rufefcente.  The  Chat-brule,  e.  7  he 
Burnt  Cat.  It  is  alfo  called  Pucelle  de  Xaintonge,  i.  e. 
The  Virgin  of  Xaintonge.  This  is  a  fmall  oblong  Pear,* 
fhaped  much  like  the  Martin  Sec,  but  differs  from  it 
in  Colour  ;  this  being  of  a  pale  Colour  on  one  Side, 
but  of  a  dark  brown  on  the  other;  the  Skin  is  fmooth  ; 
the  Flefh  is  tender  but  dry,  and,  if  kept  a  fhort  Time, 
is  apt  to  grow  meally.  It  is  in  eating  the  Beginning  of 
November. 

45.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruElu  autumnali  globofo  fejpli,  ex 
albido  flavefcente.  Le  Befideri.  It  is  fo  called  from  fie¬ 
ri,  which  is  a  Foreft  in  Bretagne ,  between  Rennes  and 
Nantes,  where  this  Pear  was  found.  This  is  a  middle1 
fized  round  Pear,  of  a  pale  green,  inclining  to  a  yel- 
lowifli  Colour;  the  Stalk  is  very  long  and  flender  ;  the 
Flefh  is  dry,  and  but  very  indifferent  for  eating,  but  it 
bakes  well.  It  ripens  the  Middle'  of  November. 

46.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fruElu  brumali  fejftli,  e  viridi  fla¬ 
vefcente,  maculate,  utrinque  umbilicato,  in  ore  liquefcente. 
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Tourn .  The  Crafane,  or  Bergamot  Crafane.  It  is  alfo 
called  Beurre  Plat,  i.  e.  fhe  flat  Butter  Pear.  This  is 
a  middle  fized  Pear,  hollowed  at  the  Crown  like  an  Ap¬ 
ple  ;  the  Stalk  is  very  long  and  crooked  ;  the  Skin  is 
rough,  of  a  greenifh  yellow  Colour  when  ripe,  covered 
over  with  a  ruffet  Coat;  the  Flefh  is  extremely  tender 
and  buttery,  and  is  full  of  a  rich  fugared  Juice,  and  is 
the  very  belt  Pear  of  the  Seafon.  This  is  in  eating  the 
Middle  of  November. 

47.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruElu  brumali  turbinato  fefflli fla- 
vefente  faukarato  odorato,  in  ore  liquefcente.  Tourn.  Lan- 
fac  ou  la  Dauphine,  /.  e.  The  Lanfac  or  Dauphine 
Pear.  This  Pear  is  commonly  about  the  Size  of  a 
Bergamot,  of  a  roundifh  Figure,  flat  towards  the  HeaJ, 
but  a  little  produced  towards  the  Stalk ;  the  Skin  is 
fmooth,  and  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour ;  the  Flefh  is 
yellow,  tender,  and  melting  ;  the  Ju;ce  is  fugared,  and 
a  little  perfumed  ;  the  Eye  is  very  large,  as  is  alfo  the 
Flower,  and  the  Stalk  is  long  and  ftrait.  When  this 
Pear  is  upon  a  free  Stock,  and  planted  on  a  good  Soil 
it  is  one  of  the  beft  Fruits  of  the  Seafon;  but  when  it  is 
on  a  Quince  Stock,  or  upon  a  very  dry  Soil,  the  Fruit 
will  be  fmall,  ftony,  and  worth  little.  It  ripens  the 
End  of  'November. 

48.  Pyru  s  fativa,  fruElu  brumali  oblongo,  partim  in¬ 
tense,  partim  dilute  ferrugineo,  faccbarato ,  odorato.  Tourn. 
Martin  Sec,  i.  e.  The  Dry  Martin.  This  is  lometimes 
called  the  Dry  Martin  of  Champagne,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  another  Dry  Martin  of  Burgundy.  This  Pear  is 
almoft  like  the  Rouffelet  in  Shape  and  Colour,  which 
has  occafioned  fome  Perfons  to  give  it  the  Name  of 
Winter  Ruffelet  It  is  an  oblong  Pear,  whofe  Skin  is 
of  a  deep  ruffet  Colour  on  one  Side,  but  the  other  Side 
is  inclining  to  a  red ;  the  Flefh  is  breaking  and  fine; 
the  Juice  is  fugared,  with  a  little  Perfume,  and  if  graf¬ 
ted  on  a  free  Stock,  is  an  excellent  Pear,  but  if  it  be  on 
a  Quince  Stock,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  ftony.  It  is  in  eat¬ 
ing  the  End  of  November,  but  if  they  were  permitted 
to  hang  their  full  Time  on  the  Tree,  will  keep  good 
two  Months. 

49.  RUS  fativa,  fruElu  brumali  magno  fefflli,  e  ci- 
nereo  flavefcente.  Tourn.  La  Villaine  d’Anjou,  i.  e.  The 
Villain  of  Anjou.  It  is  alfo  called  Poire  Tulipee,  i.  e. 
The  Tulip  Pear,  and  Bigarrade,  i.  e .  The  Great  Orange. 
This  is  a  large  round  Pear,  with  a  very  long  flender 
Stalk  ;  the  Skin  is  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour  ;  the  Flelh 
is  breaking,  but  not  very  full  of  Juice.  This  is  in  eat¬ 
ing  the  End  of  November. 

*  50.  Pyrus  fativa,  fru flu  brumali  flavefcente  odora- 
iifflmo,  pcdiculo  crafflori.  Tourn.  Poire  de  gros  queiie,  i.  e. 
The  large  (talked  Pear.  This  is  a  large  roundifh  Pear, 
with  a  yellow  Skin;  the  Stalk  is  very  thick,  from 
whence  it  had  the  Name  ;  the  Flefh  is  breaking,  dry, 
and  has  a  very  mufky  Flavour ;  but  it  is  apt  to  be  ftony, 
efpecially  if  planted  in  R  dry  Soil,  or  grafted  on  a  Quince 
Stock,  as  are  moft  of  the  perfumed  Pears. 

51.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruElu  brumali  turbinato  rufefcente 
odorato.  L’Amadote,  i.  e:  The  Amadot  Pear.  This 
is  a  middle  fized  Pear,  fomewhat  long,  but  flat  at  the 
Top  ;  the  Skin  generally  rough,  and  of  a  ruffet  Colour; 
the  Flefh  dry  and  high  flavoured,  if  grafted  on  a  free 
Stock.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  generally  thorny, 
and  is  efteemed  the  beft  Sort  for  Stocks  to  graft  the 
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melting  Pears  upon,  becaufe  it  gives  them  Tome  of  its 
fine  mu(ky  Flavour.  It  is  in  eating  the  Beginning  of 
December ,  but  will  keep  good  fix  Weeks. 

52.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fruflu  brumali,  globofo,  dilute  vi- 
rente ,  tuberofo ,  punflato,  in  ore  liquefcente.  <Tourn.  Petit 
Oin,  e.  Little  Lard  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  Bouvar 
and  Roufette  d’Anjou,  /.  e.  The  Ruflet  of  Anjou  ;  and 
Amadont,  and  Merveille  d’Hyver,  i.  e.  The  Wonder 
of  the  Winter.  This  Pear  is  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of 
the  Ambret  or  LefchafFerie,  but  the  Skin  is  of  a  clear 
green  Colour,  and  a  little  fpotted  ;  the  Stalk  is  pretty 
long  and  (lender  ;  the  Eye  is  large,  and  deeply  hollow¬ 
ed  ;  the  Flefh  extremely  fine,  and  melting  ;  the  Juice 
rqych  fugared,  and  has  an  agreeable  mufky  Flavour.  It 
is  in  eating  the  Middle  of  December ,  and  is  efleemed 
one  of  the  belt  Fruits  in  that  Seafon.  This  is  better  on 
a  free  Stock  than  upon  the  Quince. 

53.  Pyrus  fativa*  fruflu  brumali  longo  e  viridi  albi- 
cante,  in  ore  liquefcente.  Tourn.  Louisbon,  /.  e.  The 
Good  Lewis  Pear.  This  Pear  is  fhaped  fomewhat  like 
the  St.  Germain,  or  the  Autumn  Verte-longue,  but  is 
not  quite  fo  much  pointed  ;  the  Stalk  is  very  fhort, 
flefhy,  and  fomewhat  bent ;  the  Eye  and  Flower  are 
final!  ;  the  Skin  is  very  fmooth  ;  the  Colour  green,  in¬ 
clining  to  a  white  when  ripe  ;  the  Flefh  extremely  ted¬ 
der  and  full  of  Juice,  which  is  very  fweet,  cfpecially 
when  it  grows  upon  a  dry  Soil,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  be 
very  large  and  ill  tailed.  It  is  in  eating  the  Beginning 
of  December. 

54.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  brumali ,  tuberofo ,  e  viridi 
favefeente ,  punflato ,  /a ccharato.  Tourn.  Poire  de  Col¬ 
mar,  r.  e.  The  Colmar  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  Poire 
Manne,  the  Manna  Pear,  and  Bergamotte  tardive,  the 
late  Bergamot.  This  Pear  is  fomewhat  like  a  Boncre- 
tien  in  Shape,  but  the  Head  is  flat;  the  Eye  is  large, 
and  deeply  hollowed  ;  the  Middle  is  larger  than  the 
Head,  and  Hoped  toward  the  Stalk,  which  is  fhort, 
large,  and  a  little  bent  ;  the  Skin  is  green  with  a  few 
yellowifh  Spots;  but  is  fometimes  a  little  coloured  on 
the  Side  next  the  Sun  ;  the  Flefh  is  very  tender,  and 
the  Juice  greatly  fugared.  It  is  in  eating  the  End  of 
December ,  but  will  keep  good  till  the  End  of  January , 
and  is  efleemed  one  of  the  befl  Fruits  of  that  Seafon. 

55.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  brumali,  glohofo ,  citriformi , 
fiavefeente ,  punflato ,  in  ore  liquefcente ,  faccharato ,  odora- 
tifftmo.  Tourn.  L’Efchafferie.  It  is  alfo  called  Verte- 
longue  d’Hyver,  i.  e.  The  Winter  long  green  Pear, 
and  Befideri  Landri,  i.  e.  The  Landry  Wilding.  This 
Pear  is  fhaped  like  a  Citron  ;  the  Skin  is  fmooth,  and 
of  a  green  Colour,  with  fome  Spots  while  it  hangs  on 
the  Tree,  but  as  it  ripens  it  becomes  yellow ;  the  Stalk 
is  ftrait  and  long ;  the  Eye  fmall,  and  not  hollowed  ; 
the  Flefh  melting,  and  buttery;  the  Juice  fugared, 
with  a  little  Perfume.  It  is  in  eating  the  latter  End  of 
December. 

56.  PyRUS  fativa,  fru flu  brumali  longo ,  e  viridi  fave- 
feente ,  in  ore  liquefcente,  faccharato.  Toiirn.  Le  Virgoule, 
or  La  Virgouleufe.  It  is  alfo  called  Bujaletif,  and 
Chambrette  ;  and  Poire  de  Glade,  i.  e.  The  Ice  Pear 
in  Gafcoigne  ;  but  it  is  called  Virgoule,  from  a  Village 
of  that  Name  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  St.  Leonard  in 
Limoufin ,  where  it  was  raifed  and  fent  to  Paris  by  the 
Marquis  of  Chambret.  This  Pear  is  large,  long,  and 
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of  a  green  Colour,  inclining  to  yellow  as  it  ripens;  the 
Stalk  is  fhort,  flefhy,  and  a  little  bent ;  the  Eye  is  of  a 
middling  Size,  and  a  little  hollowed  ;  the  Skin  very 
fmooth,  and  fometimes  a  little  coloured  towards  the 
Sun  ;  the  Flefh  is  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  Juice.  It 
is  in  eating  the  latter  End  of  December ,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  good  till  the  End  of  January ,  and  is  c-fteemed  one 
of  the  befl  Fruits  of  the  Seafon  ;  but  the  Tree  is  very 
apt  to  produce  vigorous  Shoots,  and  the  Bloffoms  be¬ 
ing  generally  produced  at  the  extreme  Part  of  the  Shoot, 
where  they  are  fhoi  tened,  the  Fruit  will  be  entirely 
cut  away ;  which  is  the  Reafon  it  is  condemned  as  a  bad 
Bearer;  but  when  it  is  grafted  on  a  free  Stock,  it  ought 
to  be  allowed  at  leaf!  40  Feet  to  fpread  ;  and  if  upon  a 
Quince  Stock,  it  fhould  be  allowed  upwards  of  30  Feet, 
and  the  Branches  trained  in  againfl  the  Efpalier  or  Wall, 
at  full  Length,  in  a  horizontical  Pofition,  as  they  are 
produced  Where,  this  Tree  is  thus  treated,  it  will  bear 
•  very  plentifully,  and  the  Fruit  will  be  good. 

57.  Pyrus  fativa  fpinofa,  fruflu  globofo,  fefjilt,  fer- 
rugineo,  in  ore  liquefcente,  faccharato,  odoratijjimo.  Tourn. 
Poire  d’Ambrette.  This  is  fo  called  from  its  mufky 
Flavour,  refembling  the  Smell  of  the  Sweet  Sultan 
Flower,  which  is  called  Ambrette  in  France.  It  is  like 
the  Lefchafferie  in  Shape,  but  is  of  a  ruflet  Colour  ; 
the  Eye  is  larger,  and  more  hollowed  ;  the  Flefh  is 
melting,  and  the  Juice  richly  fugared  and  perfumed  ; 
the  Seeds  are  large  and  black,  and  the  Cells  in  which 
they  are  lodged  very  large;  the  Wood  is  very  thorny, 
efpecially  when  grafted  on  free  Stocks.  The  Fruit  is  in 
eating  the  latter  End  of  December ,  and  continues  good 
till'  the  latter  End  of  January .  It  is  efleemed  a  very 
good  Fruit: 

58.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  brumali,  magno,  pyramidato, 
cilbido ,  in  ore  liquefcente,  faccharato ,  odorato.  Tourn.  E- 
pine  d’Hyver,  e.  Winter-thorn  Pear.  This  is  a  large 
fine  Pear,  nearly  of  a  pyramidal  Figure  ;  the  Skin  is 
fmooth,  and  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  inclining  to  yel¬ 
low  as  it  ripens ;  the  Stalk  is  fhort  and  (lender ;  the 
Flefh  melting  and  buttery  ;  the  Juice  very  fweet,  and 
in  a  dry  Seafon,  highly  perfumed  ;  but  when  it  is  plant¬ 
ed  on  a  modi  Soil,  or  the  Seafon  proves  wet,  it  is  very 
infipid,  fo  that  it  fhould  never  be  planted  on  a  ftrong 
Soil.  It  ripens  the  End  of  December,  and  will  continue 
good  two  Months. 

59.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  brumali  longo,  e  viridi  fa- 
vefeeute ,  in  ore  liquefcente.  Tourn.  Le  Saint  Germain, 
i.  e.  The  St.  German  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  L’lncon- 
niie  de  la  Fare,  /.  e.  The  Unknown  of  La  Fare  ;  it  be¬ 
ing  firfl  difeovered  upon  the  Banks  of  a  River  of  that 
Name,  in  the  Parifh  of  St.  Germain.  This  is  a  large 
long  Pear,  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour  when  ripe  ;  the 
Flefh  is  melting,  and  very  full  of  Juice,  which  in  a  dry 
Seafon,  or  if  planted  on  a  warm  dry  Soil,  is  very  fweet ; 
but  when  planted  on  a  moifl  Soil,  the  Juice  is  very  apt 
to  be  harfh  and  auflere,  which  renders  it  lefs  efleemed 
by  fome  Perfons,  though  in  general  it  is  greatly  va¬ 
lued.  This  is  in  eating  from  the  End  of  December  till 
February. 

60.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  brumali  tuberofo  fubacido  fa * 
vefeente  punflato.  Tourn.  Saint  Autlin.  This  is  about 
the  Size  of  a  middling  Virgoule  Pear,  but  is  fomewhat 
fhorter  and  flenderer  hear  the  Stalk ;  the  Skin  is  of  a  fine 
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Citron  Colour,  fpottecl  with  red  on  the  Side  next  the 
Sun;  the' Flefh  is  tender,  but  not  buttery,  and  is  pretty 
full  of  Juice,  which  is  often  a  little  fharp,  which  to 
fome  Perfons  is  difagreeable,  but  others  value  it  on 
that  Account.  This  is  in  eating  in  December,  and  will 
continue  good  two  Months. 

6 1.  Pyrus  fativa,  fru6lu  bramali  pyramidato,  partim 
purpurea,  punflis  nigris  corifperfio,  fiavefcente.  Tourn. 
Boncretien  d’Efpagnc,  i.  e.  The  Spanifh  Boncretien. 
This  is  a  large  Pear,  of  a  pyramidal  Form,  of  a  fine 
red  or  purple  Colour  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun,  and  full 
of  fmall  black  Spots  ;  the  other  Side  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
Colour,  the  Flefh  breaking,  and  when  it  is  on  a  light 
rich  Soil,  and  grafted  on  a  free  Stock,  its  Juice  is  very 
fweet.  It  ripens  in  the  End  of  December,  ar.d  will  con¬ 
tinue  good  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks.  If  this  be  grafted 
on  a  Quince  Stock,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  dry  and  flony. 
This  is  a  very  good  Fruit  for  baking. 

6 2.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  brumaji,  tnagno,  oblongo, 
turbinato ,  ferrugrneo ,  utrinque  umbilicato.  Tourn.  Poire 
de  Livre,  i.  e.  The  Pound  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  Gros 
Ratteau  Gris,  /.  e .  The  gray  raked  Pear  ;  and  Poire 
d’Amour,  i.  e.  The  lovely  Pear.  In  England  this  is 
called  Parkinfon's  Warden,  or  the  Black  Pear  of  Wor- 
ccfter.  This  is  a  very  large  Pear,  which  commonly 
weighs  a  Pound  or  more ;  the  Skin  is  rough,  and  of  an 
obfcure  red  Colour  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun,  but  fome- 
what  paler  on  the  other  Side  ;  the  Stalk  is  very  fhort, 
and  the  Eye  greatly  hollowed.  This  is  not  fit  for  eating, 
but  bakes  or  flews  exceeding  well,  and  is  in  Seafon  from 
December  to  March. 

63  Pyrus  fativa,  frublu  brumali  parvo  fiavefcente , 
maculis  rubris  conjperfo.  Tourn.  Befi  de  CafToy,  /.  e.  The 
Wilding  of  Cajfoy,  a  Forefl  in  Bretagne,  where  it  was 
difcovered,  and  pafies  under  the  Name  of  Roufiet  d’An- 
jou.  It  is  alfo  called  Petit  Beurre  d’Hyver,  i.  e.  Small 
Winter  Butter  Pear.  This  is  a  fmall  oblong  Pear,  of 
a  yellowifh  Colour,  fpotted  with  red,;  the  Flefh  is  melt¬ 
ing,  and  the  Juice  very  rich.  It  is  ip  eating  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January.  This  is  a  prodigious  Bearer,  and' 
commonly  produces  its  Fruit  in  large  Cluflers,  provided 
it  be  not  too  much  pruned  ;  for  it  generally  produces  its 
BlofTom  Buds  at  the  Extremity  of  its' Shoots,  which  if 
fhortened,  the  Fruit  would  be  cut  away. 

64.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruffu  brumali  turbinato  incequali, 
venire  tumido,  partim  purpureo,  partim  fiavefcente.  Tourn. 
Ronville.  It  is  alfo  called  Hocrenaille  and  Martin-fire, 
i.  e.  The  Lord  Martin  Pear.  This  Pear  is  about  the 
Size  and  Shape  of  a  large  Rouflelet ;  the  Eye  is  of  a 
middling  Size,  and  hollovyed  a  little  ;  the  Middle  of  the 
Pear  is  generally  fwelled  more  on  one  Side  than  on  the 
other,  but  is  equally  extended  towards  the  Stalk  ;  the 
Skin  is  very  fmooth  and  foft,  and  of  a  lively  red  Colour 
next  the  Sun,  but  on  the  other  Side  it  changes  yellow 
as  it  ripens.  The  Fiefh  is  breaking  and  full  of  a  very 
fweet  Juice  a  little  perfumed  ;  if  grafted  on  a  Quince 
Stock,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  fmall  and  flony. 

65.  Pyrus  fativa,  fru£lu  brumali  citriformi  flave- 
fcente  duro  mofchato  odoratiffimo.  Tourn.  Citron  d’Hyver, 
i.  e.  The  Winter  Citron  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  the  Mufk 
Orange  Pear,  in  fome  Places.  This  is  a  pretty  large 
Pear,  in  Shape  and  Colour  very  like  an  Orange  or  Ci¬ 
tron.  The  Flefh  is  hard  and  dry,  and  very  fubjeft  to 
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be  flony,  for  which  Reafons  it  is  not  valued  as  an  eating 
Pear,  but  will  bake  very  well.  It  is  in  Seafon  from 
December  to  March. 

66.  Pyrus  fativa,  frufiu  brumali  oblongo,  e  viridi  fia¬ 
vefcente,  faccharato,  faporis  aufieri.  Tourn.  RoufTelet 
d’Hyver,  i.  e.  The  Winter  Ruffelet.  This  is  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  Pear  as  the  Dry  Martin,  but 
it  is  very  different  from  that  in  feveral  Particulars.  The 
Colour  of  this  is  a  greenifh  yellow,  inclining  to  brown  ; 
the  Stalk  long  and  flender,  and  the  Flefh  buttery  and 
melting,  and  generally  full  of  a  very  fweet  Juice,  but 
the  Skin  is  apt  to  contain  an  auflere  Juice,  fo  that 
if  it  be  not  pared,  it  is  apt  to  be  difagreeable  to 
many  Perfons  Palates.  It  is  in  eating  in  January  and 
February. 

67.  Pyrus  fativa  Piftavienfts,  fruSiu  brumali  globofo 
feffili  faccharato  odoraio.  Tourn.  Poire  Portail,  i.  e.  The 
Gate  Pear.  This  Pear  was  difcovered  in  the  Province 
of  Poiflou,  where  it  was  fo  much  efleemed,  that  they 
preferred  it  to  mofl  other  Fruit,  though  in  the  Opinion 
of  the  molt  curious  Judges,  it  does  not  deferve  the  great 
Charadler  which  is  given  to  it ;  for  it  rarely  proves  good 
for  eating,  being  generally  dry,  flony,  .and  hard,  unlefs 
in  extraordinary  Seafons,  and  upon  a  very  good  Soil. 
This  mud  always  be  grafted  on  a  free  Stock,  and 
planted  on  a  light  rich  Soil  ;  and  in  very  dry  Seafons 
the  Trees  fhould  be  watered,  otherwife  the  Fruit  will 
be  flony.  It  is  in  Seafon  from  January  to  March ,  and 
bakes  well. 

68.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fructu  brumali  magno  globofo  fia¬ 
vefcente,  punfiis  rufis  confperfo.  Tourn.  Franc-real.  It 
is  alfo  called  Fin-d’or  d’FIyver,  /.  e.  The  Golden  End 
of  Winter.  This  is  a  very  large  Pear,  almoft  globu¬ 
lar  ;  the  Skin  is  yellow  fpotted  with  red  ;  the  Stalk 
fhort,  and  the  Wood  of  the  Tree  meally.  The  Flefh 
of  this  Pear  is  dry,  and  very  apt  to  be  flony,  but  it 
bakes  exceeding  well,  and  continues  good  from  Ja¬ 
nuary  till  March. 

69.  Pyrus  fativa,  fructu  brumali  turbinato  fefiili  fub- 
acido  fiavefcente,  punctis  afperioribus  confperfo.  Tourn. 
Bergamotte  Bugi.  It  is  alfo  called  Bergamotte  de  Paf- 
que,  i.  e.  The  Ea’fler  Bergamot.  It  is  a  large  Pear, 
almofl  round,  but  is  a  little  produced  in  Length  towards 
the  Stalk  ;  the  Eye  is  flat  and  the  Skin  green,  having 
many  rough  Protuberances  like  Spots  difperfed  all  over, 
but,  as  it  ripens,  becomes  yellowifh  ;  the  Flefh  is 
breaking,  and  in  a  good  Seafon  the  Juice  fweet  ;  but  it 
muff  have  a  free  Stock,  a  South-eaft  Wall,  and  a  good 
Soil,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  be  flony  and  auflere.  It  is  in 
eating  from  February  till  April. 

70.  Le  Muscat  d’Allemagne,  i.  e.  The  German 
Mufcat.  This  is  an  excellent  Pear,  more  long  than 
round,  of  the  Shape  of  the  Winter-royal,  but  is  lefs 
toward  the  Eye,  is  more  ruflet,  and  of  a  red  Colour 
next  the  Sun  ;  it  is  buttery,  melting,  and  a  little  mufky. 
This  is  in  eating  in  March,  April,  and  fometimes  in 
May,  if  it  keeps  fo  long._ 

71.  Le  Bergamotte  d’Hollande,  ;.  e.  The 
Holland  Bergamot ;  it  is  large  and  round,  of  the  Shape 
of  the  ordinary  Bergamot.  The  Colour  is  greenifh, 
the  Flefh  half  buttery  and  tender,  the  Juice  highly 
flavoured.  This  is  a  very  good  Pear,  and  will  keep 
till  April, 

72.  De 
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72.  Le  Poire  de  Naples,  i.  e.  The  Pear  of  Na¬ 
ples.  This  is  a  pretiy  large,  long,  greenifh  Pear  ;  the 
Flefh  is  half  breaking  ;  the  Juice  fweet,  and  a  little 
vinous.  It  is  in  eating  in  March.  I  am  in  Doubt  whe¬ 
ther  this  Pear  is  not  in  fome  Places  taken  lor  a  Saint 
Germain,  for  there  is  a  Pear  in  fome  Gardens,  very 
like  the  Saint  Germain,  which  will  keep  till  April,  and 
this  Pear  agrees  with  the  Chara&ers  of  that.  It  is  cal¬ 
led  in  England  the  Eafler  Sr.  Germain. 

73.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fructu  brumali  magno  pyramidato,  e 
flavo  nonnihil  rubente.  Tourn.  Boncretien  d’Hyver,  i.  e. 
The  Winter  Boncretien  Pear.  This  Pear  is  very  large 
and  long,  of  a  pyramidal  Figure  ;  the  Skin  is  of  a  yel- 
lowilh  Colour,  but  the  Side  next  the  Sun  inclines  to  a 
fo'ft  red  ;  the  Flefh  is  tender  and  breaking,  and  is  very 
fyll  of  rich  fugared  Juice.  This  is  erteemed  in  France 
one  of  the  bell:  Winter  Pears,  but  in  England  is  feldom 
fo  good  ;  though  I  am  fully  fatisfied,  if  it  were  grafted 
on  a  free  Stock,  and  planted  in  a  good  Soil,  againfl  a 
W  all  expofed  to  the  South-eaft,  and  the  Branches  train¬ 
ed  at  full  Length,  it  might  be  rendered  more  acceptable 
than  it  is  at  prefent  in  England. 

74.  Pyrus  fativa,  fructu  brumali  magno,  cydon'us  fa¬ 
cie,  partim  flavo,  partim  purpureo.  Tourn.  Catillac  or 
Cadillac.  This  is  a  large  Pear,  fhaped  fomewhat  like 
a  Quince  ;  the  Skin  is  for  the  moft  part  of  a  yellow 
Colour,  but  changes  to  a  deep  red  on  the  Side  next  the 
Sun  ;  the  Flefh  is  hard,  and  the  Juice  auflere,  but  it  is 
a  very  good  Fruit  for  baking,  and  being  a  plentiful 
Bearer,  deferves  a  Place  in  every  good  Collection  of 
Fruit.  It  will  be  good  from  Chrijhnas  to  April,  or 
longer. 

75*  Pyrus  fativa,  fructu  brumali  oblongo  flavefcente, 
punctis  rubris  confperfo.  La  Paftorelle.  This  Pear  is  of 
the  Size  and  Shape  of  a  fine  Rouffelet ;  the  Stalk  is 
fhort  and  crooked ;  the  Skin  fomewhat  rough,  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  Colour,  fpotted  with  red  ;  the  Flefh  is  tender 
and  buttery,  and  when  it  grows  on  a  dry  Soil,  the  Juice 
very  fweet  ;  but  on  a  wet  Soil,  or  in  moifl  Years,  it  is 
fubjeCt  to  have  an  aurtere  Tafte.  This  Pear  is  in  eating 
in  February  and  March. 

76.  Pyrus  fativa,  fructu  brumali  feffili,  partim  fa— 
vefeente,  partim  purpuraf  ente.  Tourn.  La  Double  Fleur, 
i.  e.  The  double- flowering  Pear.  This  is  fo  called, 
becaufe  the  Flowers  have  a  double  Range  of  Petals  or 
Leaves.  It  is  a  large  fhort  Pear ;  the  Stalk  long  and 
flrait ;  the  Skin  very  fmooth,  and  of  a  yellowifh  Colour, 
but  the  Side  next  the  Sun  of  a  fine  red  or  purple.  This 
is  by  fome  efleemed  for  eating,  but  it  is  generally  too 
auflere  in  this  Country  for  that  Purpofe.  It  is  the  befl 
Pear  in  the  World  for  Baking  or  Comports.  It  is  good 
from  February  to  May. 

77.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frudlu  brumali  oblongo,  partim  fla¬ 
vefcente,  partim  purpurafeeme.  Saint  Martial.  It  is  alfo 
called  in  fome  Places  Poire  Angelique,  /.  e.  The  An¬ 
gelic  Pear.  This  Pear  is  oblong,  in  Shape  like  the 
Boncretien,  but  not  fo  large,  and  a  little  flatter  at  the 
Crown  ;  it  has  a  very  long  Stalk  ;  the  Skin  is  fmooth 
and  yellowifh,  but  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun  purplifh  ; 
the  Flefh  is  tender  and  buttery,  and  the  Juice  very 
fweet.  This  is  in  eating  in  February  and  March,  and 
will  keep  very  long. 
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78.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruit u  brumali  oblongo ,  partim  a E 
bido,  partim  purpureo  odorato,  [accharato.  La  Poire  de 
Chaumontelle,  or  Befi  de  Chaumontelle,  i.  e.  The 
Wilding  of  Chaumontelle.  This  Pear  is  in  Shape  fome¬ 
what  like  the  Autumn  Beurre,  but  is  flatter  at  the 
Crown  ;  the  Skin  is  a  little  rough,  of  a  pale  green  Co¬ 
lour,  but  purplifh  next  the  Sun  ;  the  Flefh  is  melting  ; 
the  Juice  very  rich,  and  a  little  perfumed.  It  is  in  eat¬ 
ing  from  November  to  January,  and  is  erteemed  by  fome 
as  the  bert  late  Pear  yet  known. 

79.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frudiu  brumali  globojo  fejfli  cinereo 
maculis  amplis  obfeurioribus  confperfo.  Tourn.  Carmelite. 
This  is  a  middle  fized  Pear,  of  a  roundifh  Form  ;  the 
Skin  of  a  gray  Colour  on  one  Side,  but  inclining  to  a 
red  on  the  other,  having  fome  broad  Spots  ot  a  dark 
Colour  all  over  ;  the  Flefh  is  commonly  hard  and  dry, 
fo  that  it  is  not  very  much  erteemed.  It  is  in  Seafon 
in  March. 

80.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frudiu  brumali  maxi  mo  pyramidato, 
dilute  virente .  The  Union  Pear,  otherwife  called  Dr. 
Uvedale’’ s  St.  Germain.  This  is  a  very  large  long  Pear, 
of  a  deep  green,  but  the  Side  next  the  Sun  doth 
fometimes  change  to  a  red  as.  it  ripens.  This  is  not 
fit  for  eating,  but  bakes  very  well  ;  and  being  a  great 
Bearer,  and  a  very  large  Fruit,  deferves  a  Place  in 
every  good  Collection.  It  is  in  Seafon  from  Chriftmas 
to  April. 

There  are  many  other  Sorts  of  Pears,  which  are  fiill 
continued  in  fome  old  Gardens ;  but  as  thofe  here  men¬ 
tioned  are  the  bert  Sorts  known  at  prefent,  it  would  be 
needlefs  to  enumerate  a  great  Quantity  of  ordinary 
Fruit;  fince  everyone  who  intends  to  plant  Fruit  Trees, 
will  rather  choofe  thofe  which  are  the  mort  valued,  the 
Expence  and  Trouble  being  the  fame  for  a  bad  Sort  as 
a  good  one.  Indeed  I  have  inferted  many  more  than 
are  really  worth  planting,  in  order  to  pleafe  fuch  who 
are  fond  of  Variety  ;  but  whoever  hath  a  Mind  to  make 
Choice  of  fuch  only  as  are  good,  may  eafily  diftinguifh 
them,  by  attending  to  the  Account  given  of  each  Sort, 
and  hereby  every  Perfon  is  at  Liberty  to  pleafe  himfelf ; 
for  it  is  not  every  one  who  prefers  a  Beurre  Pear, 
though  it  is  generally  erteemed  the  <very  bert  in  its  pro¬ 
per  Seafon  ;  there  are  fome  who  admire  the  Mertire  Jean, 
for  the  Firmnefs  of  its  Flefh,  which  to  others  is  a  great 
Objection  ;  fo  that  as  fome  efteem  the  breaking,  and 
others  the  melting  Pears,  I  have  dirtinguifhed  them  by 
their  Defcriptions  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  every  one  may 
make  Choice  of  the  Kinds  which  are  agreeable  to  their 
Palates  ;  and  the  different  Seafons  in  which  each  Kind 
is  in  eating,  being  exhibited  (allowing  a  little  for  the 
Difference  of  Seafons,  which  are  earlier  fome  Years 
than  others)  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  a  Perfon  to 
make  a  Collection  of  good  Pears  to  fucceed  each  other 
throughout  the  Seafon,  both  for  eating  and  baking. 

The  Time  of  each  Fruit  ripening,  as  here  fet  down, 
is  taken  at  a  Medium  for  feven  Years,  and  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  where  all  Sorts  of  Fruit  generally 
ripen  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  earlier  than  in  almort 
any  Part  of  England ;  and  it  is  very  obvious  to  every 
Perfon  who  will  attend  to  the  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees, 
ithat  their  Timetof  ripening  is  accelerated  by  long  Cul- 
^Tvation  ;  for  many  of  the  Sorts  of  Pears,  which  fome 
Years  p^ft  rarely  became  ripe  in  England,  unlefs  againft 
1  the 
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the  beft  afpeCled  Walls,  are  now  found  to  ripen  ex¬ 
tremely  well  on  Efpaliers  and  Dwarfs  ;  and  thofe  Pears 
which  feldom  were  in  eating  till  January ,  are  ripe  two 
Months  earlier.  There  is  alfo  a  very  great  Difference 
in  their  Time  of  ripening  in  different  Seafons,  for  I 
have  known  the  Fruit  of  a  Pear  Tree  in  one  Year  all 
ripe  and  gone  by  the  Middle  of  October ,  and  the  very 
next  the  Fruit  of  the  fame  Tree  has  not  been  fit  to  eat 
till  the  End  of  December ,  fo  that  allowance  fhould  be 
made  for  thefe  Accidents.  The  Befi  de  Chaumontelle 
Pear,  about  thirty  Years  paft,  was  feldom  fit  to  eat  be¬ 
fore  February ,  and  has  continued  good  till  the  Middle 
of  April ;  but  now  this  Pear  is  commonly  ripe  in  No¬ 
vember  •,  and  when  planted  on  a  warm  Soil,  and  againft 
a  good  afpeCied  Wall,  is  in  eating  the  Middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  This  forwarding  of  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Pears, 
may  be  in  fome  Meafure  owing  to  the  Stocks  upon  which 
they  are  grafted  ;  for  if  they  are  grafted  upon  early 
Summer  Pear  Stocks,  they  will  ripen  much  earlier 
than  when  upon  hard  Winter  Pear  Stocks ;  and  if  fome 
of  the  very  foft  melting  Pears  were  grafted  upon  fuch 
Stocks  as  are  raifed  from  the  moll  auftere  Fruit,  fuch 
as  are  never  fit  to  eat,  and  of  which  the  beft  Perry  is 
made,  it  would  improve  thofe  Fruits,  and  continue 
them  much  longer  good  ;  or  if  the  common  free  Stocks 
were  firft  grafted  with  any  of  thefe  hard  Winter  Pears, 
and  when  they  have  grown  a  Year,  then  to  graft  or 
bud  thefe  foft  melting  Pears  upon  them,  it  would  have 
the  fame  EffeCb ;  but  the  Pears  fo  raifed  will  require  a 
Year’s  more  Growth  in  the  Nurfery,  and  confequently 
cannot  be  fold  at  the  fame  Price  as  thofe  which  are  rai¬ 
fed  in  the  common  Method,  thefe  requiring  to  be  twice 
budded  or  grafted,  fo  that  there  is  double  Labour,  be- 
fide  ftanding  a  full  Year  longer;  but  this  Difference  in 
the  fitft  Expence  of  the  Trees,  is  not  worth  regarding 
by  any  Perfon  who  is  defirous  to  have  good  Fruit ;  for 
the  fetting  out  in  a  right  Way  is  what  every  one  fhould 
be  the  mod  careful  of,  fince  by  miftaking  at  firft,  much 
Time  is  loft,  and  an  after  Expence  of  new  Trees  often 
attends  it. 

Another  Caufe  of  Fruits  ripening  earlier  now  than 
formerly,  may  be  the  Length  of  Time  they  have  been 
cultivated  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  moft  Sorts  of  Plants 
have  been  greatly  forwarded  and  improved  by  Culture, 
within  the  Space  of  30  or  40  Years  as  may  be  known 
from  the  feveral  Sorts  of  efculent  Plants,  which  are 
cultivated  in  the  Kitchen  Gardens,  and  of  which  there 
are  many  annually  improving  :  And  if  we  look  back  to 
the  beft  French  Authors  who  have  written  on  Fruit 
Trees,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  Times  of  ripening  many 
Sorts  of  Pears  are  put  down  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks 
later  about  50  Years  ago,  than  they  are  now  found  to 
ripen  about  Paris  ;  and  about  London  it  is  much  the 
fame,  for  I  cannot  find  they  are  the  leaft  forwarder  in 
ripening  at  Paris  than  at  London. 

The  ripening  of  thefe  Fruits  may  alfo  be  accele¬ 
rated  by  the  Method  of  pruning  and  managing  thefe 
Trees,  which  is  greatly  improved  within  the  Space 
of  a  few  Years  paft;  for  if  we  look  into  the  Directi¬ 
ons  which  are  given  by  the  beft  Writers  on  this  Sub¬ 
ject,  we  fhall  foon  difeover  how  little  they  knew  of#it 
50  Years  ago,  fcarce  one  of  them  making  any  Difference 
in  the  Management  cf  the  different  Kinds  of  Fruit. 
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Pears  are  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  them  up¬ 
on  Stocks  of  their  own  Kind,  which  are  commonly 
called  free  Stocks,  or  upon  Quince  Stocks,  or  White¬ 
thorn,  upon  all  which  thefe  Fruits  will  take;  but  the 
latter  Sort  of  Stock  is  now  feldom  ufed,  becaufe  they 
never  keep  Pace  in  their  Growth  with  the  Fruit  budded 
or  grafted  upon  them  ;  and  alfo  becaufe  the  Fruit  upon 
fuch  Stocks  is  commonly  drier,  and  apt  to  be  ftony. 
Quince  Stocks  are  greatly  ufed  in  the  Nurferies  for  all 
Sorts  of  Pears  which  are  defigned  for  Dwarfs  or  Walls, 
to  check  the  Luxuriancy  of  their  Growth-,  that  they 
may  be  kept  within  Compafs  better  than  upon  free 
Stocks.  But  againft  the  general  Ufe  of  thefe  Stocks, 
for  all  Sorts  of  Pears  indifferently,  there  are  very  great 
Objections:  iff,  Becaufe  fome  Sorts  of  Pears  will  not 
thrive  upon  thefe  Stocks,  but  in  two  or  three  Years  de¬ 
cay,  or  at  moft  will  but  juft  keep  alive,  idly,  Moft 
Sorts  of  hard  breaking  Pears  are  rendered  ftony,  and 
good  for  little ;  fo  that,  whenever  any  of  them  are  thus 
injudicioufly  raifed,  the  Fruit,  although  the  Kind  be 
ever  fo  good,  is  condemned  as  good  for  nothing  by  fuch 
as  are  not  well  acquainted  with  it,  when  the  Fault  is  en¬ 
tirely  owing  to  the  Stock,  on  which  it  was  grafted.  On 
the  contrary,  moft  melting  buttery  Pears  are  greatly 
improved  by  being  upon  Quince  Stocks,  provided  they 
are  planted  on  a  ftrong  Soil ;  but,  if  the  Ground  be 
very  dry  and  gravelly,  no  Sort  of  Pear  will  do  well 
upon  Quince  Stocks  in  fuch  Places. 

Thefe  general  Directions  being  given,  there  is  no 
Occafion  to  repeat  any  Part  of  the  Method  in  which 
thefe  Stocks  are  raifed,  and  the  Fruits  budded  or  grafted 
thereon,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  under  the 
Article  of  Nurferies. 

The  Diftance,  which  thefe  Trees  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  either  againft  Walls  or  Efpaliers,  muft  not  be  lefs 
than  30  Feet,  but,  if  they  are  planted  40  Feet,  it  will 
be  better ;  for,  if  they  have  not  Room  to  fpread  on 
each  Side,  it  will  be  impoflible  to  preferve  them  in 
good  Order,  efpecially  thofe  on  free  Stocks,  for  the 
more  thefe  Trees  are  pruned,  the  more  they  fhoot ; 
and,,  as  I  Paid  before,  many  Sorts  of  Pears  produce 
•their  Bloffom  Buds  firft  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
former  Year’s  Shoots,  fo  that  when  fhortened,  the 
Fruit  will  be  cut  away,  and  this  cannot  be  avoided, 
where  the  Trees  have  not  Room  allowed  in  their  firft 
Planting. 

This  Diftance,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  obje&ed  to  by 
many  who  have  not  fully  attended  to  the  Growth  of 
thefe  Trees,  efpecially  as  it  hath  been  the  general 
Pradice  of  moft  Gardeners  to  plant  them  at  lefs  than 
half  the  Diftance  here  mentioned  ;  but,  whoever  will  be 
at  the  Trouble  to  view  any  of  thefe  Trees  which  have 
been  fome  Years  ftanding,  will  always  find,  if  by  Acci¬ 
dent,  one  of  them  has  been  planted  againft  a  Building, 
where  the  Branches  have  had  Room  to  fpread,  that  this 
Tree  has  produced  more  Fruit  than  twelve  which  have 
been  crouded  clofe,  and  have  not  Room  for  their 
Branches  to  extend.  There  are  fome  Pear  Trees  now 
growing,  which  fpread  more  than  50  Feet  in  Length, 
and  are  upward  of  20  Feet  high,  which  produce  a 
much  greater  Quantity  of  Fruit  than  three  Trees  in  the 
fame  Room  would  have  done,  as  there  are  Examples 
enough  to  prove,  where  Trees  are  planted  againft 
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Houfes  and  the  Ends  of  Buildings  at  about  twelve  Feet, 
or  much  lefs  Diflance,  becaufe  there  is  Height  of  Wall¬ 
ing  for  them  to  grow,  which  is  the  Reafon  commonly 
given  by  thofe  who  plant  them  fo  clofe  together. 
But  one  Tree  will  bear  more  Fruit,  when  the  Branches 
are  trained  horizontally,  than  three  or  four  whofe  Branch¬ 
es  are  led  upright,  and  there,  never  can  be  any  Danger 
of  the  upper  Part  of  the  Wall  being  left  naked  or 
unfurnifhed,  for  I  have  feen  a  Pear  Tree  which  has 
fpread  more  than  fifty  Feet  in  width,  and  covered  the 
Wall  upward  of  thirty-fix  Feet  in  Height ;  this  was  a 
Summer  Boncretien  Pear,  and  was  extremely  fruitful, 
which  rarely  happens  to  this  Sort  when  the^are  not 
allowed  a  large  Share  of  Room.  The  finefl  Tree  of  this 
Sort  of  Pear,  which  I  ever  faw,  was  a  large  Standard 
Tree  in  my  own  Poffeffion,  whofe  Stem  was  not  more 
than  ten  Feet  high,  where  the  Branches  came  out  regu¬ 
larly  on  every  Side,  and  extended  near  30  Feet  from  the 
Trunk,  many  of  which  were  by  the  Weight  of  the  Fruit 
in  Summer  obliged  to  be  fupported  with  Poles  all  around 
the  Tree  toward  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  lying  upon  the  Ground,  and  this  Tree  had  its 
Branches  fo  difpofed  as  to  form  a  natural  Parabola  of  40 
Feet  in  Height,  bearing  from  the  lowefl  to  the  highefl 
Branches,  fo  that  in  a  kindly  Seafon,  when  the  Bloffoms 
efcaped  the  Frofl,  it  hath  produced  upward  of  two 
thoufand  Pears,  which  were  much  better  flavoured  than 
any  of  the  fame  Sort  which  I  have  yet  tailed.  This  In- 
fiance  I  mention  only  to  fhew  how  much  one  of  thefe 
Trees  will  fpread,  if  proper  Room  be  allowed  it,  and 
to  obferve  that,  as  the  Branches  of  this  Tree  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  fhortened,  they  were  fruitful  to  their  Extremi¬ 
ties.  This  fhews  the  Abfurdity  of  the  French  Garden¬ 
ers,  who  do  not  allow  more  than  10  or  12  Feet  Diflance 
to  thefe  Trees,  and  fome  of  their  moll  improved  Wri¬ 
ters  on  this  fubjed  have  advifed  the  planting  an  Apple 
Tree  between  the  Pear  Trees,  where  they  are  allowed 
twelve  Feet,  and  yet  thefe  Authors  afterward  fay,  that 
a  good  Pear  Tree  will  fhoot  three  Feet  each  Way  in 
one  Year  ;  therefore,  according  to  their  own  Obferva- 
tion,  the  Trees  fo  planted  will  have  their  Branches  meet 
in  two  or  three  Years  at  mod,  and  what  mufl  be  the 
Cafe  with  fuch  Trees  in  five  or  fix  Years  is  not  difficult 
to  know.  But  this  Method  of  planting  has  not  been 
peculiar  to  the  French,  for  mod  of  the  Gardens  in  Eng- 
land  have  been  little  better  planted.  Indeed,  thofe  Per- 
fons,  who  were  intruded  with  the  making  and  planting 
mod  of  the  Englijh  Gardens,  had  but  little  Skill  of  their 
own,  fo  were  obliged  to  follow  the  Diredions  of  the 
French  Gardeners,  of  whom  they  had  fo  great  an  Opi¬ 
nion,  as  to  get  their  Books  tranflated,  and  to  thefe  have 
added  fome  trifling  Notes,  which  rather  betray  their 
Weaknefs ;  for,  where  they  have  objeded  to  the  little 
Room  allowed  to  thefe  Trees,  they  have,  at  the  mod, 
allowed  them  but  three  Feet  more,  whence  it  is  plain, 
they  have  not  confidered  the  natural  Growth  of  the 
Trees,  and  whoever  departs  from  Nature  may  be  judly 
pronounced  an  unfkilful  Gardener. 

As  mod  of  the  Englijh  Gardens  have  been  made  and 
planted  by  Perfons  of  little  Judgment,  it  is  very  rare 
to  find  any  of  them  which  produce  much  Fruit,  for 
although  many  of  thefe  Gardens  have  been  totally  al¬ 
tered,  and  new-planted,  yet  they  have  feldom  been  much 
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altered  for  the  better  ;  the  Poffeffors  have  been  put  to 
the  Expence  of  removing  the  old  Trees,  and  the  Earth  of 
their  Borders,  and  purchafe  new  which  have  been  plan¬ 
ted  perhaps  a  Foot  or  two  farther  afunder,  than  the  old 
I  rees,  but  when  the  young  Trees  have  grown  a  few 
Years,  they  were  in  the  fame  Condition  as  the  old,  and 
fo  many  Years  lod  to  the  Owner  ;  but  this  will  condant- 
ly  be  the  Cafe,  when  it  is  the  Intered  of  the  Perfon  em¬ 
ployed,  to  fell  fo  many  young  Trees,  and  plant  three 
Times  the  Number  that  is  proper,  though  in  many  In¬ 
dances  I  fhould  be  inclinable  to  think  he  has  proceeded 
from  Ignorance,  rather  than  Defign. 

But  where  Fruit  Trees  have  been  thus  injudicioufly 
planted,  if  the  Stocks  are  healthy  and  good,  the  bed 
Way  is  to  dig  up  two  or  three,  and  leave  every  third  or 
fourth  Tree,  according  to  the  Didance  they  w'ere  plant¬ 
ed,  and  fpread  down  the  Branches  of  thofe  which  are 
left  horizontally,  I  mean,  all  fuch  as  are  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  fo  brought  down  ;  but  thofe,  which  are  too  dubborn 
for  this,  fhould  be  cut  off  near  the  Stem,  where  there 
will  be  new  Shoots  enough  produced  to  furnifh  the  Wall 
or  Efpalier  j  and,  if  the  Sort  of  Fruit  is  not  the  fame  as 
defired,  the  young  Branches  may  be  budded  the  fame 
Summer,  or  grafted  the  following  Spring  with  any  other 
Sort  of  Pear,  and  hereby  many  Y ears  may  be  faved  ; 
for  one  of  thefe  old  Trees  will  fpread  to  a  much  greater 
Length,  and  produce  more  Fruit,  when  thus  managed, 
in  three  Years,  than  a  new  Tree  will  in  ten  or  twelve, 
efpecially  if  the  Ground  is  mended.  This  is  a  Method 
which  I  have  pradlifed  with  great  Succefs,  where  I  have 
been  employed  to  amend  the  Blunders  of  thefe  great  Gar¬ 
deners,  as  they  are  Riled,  and  hereby  the  Walls  and 
Efpaliers  have  been  well  furnifhed  in  a  few  Years. 

But  the  next  Thing  to  be  done,  after  being  furnifhed 
with  proper  Trees,  is  the  preparing  the  Ground  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  in  doing  which,  there  fhould  be  great  Regard 
had  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  where  the  Trees  are  to 
grow  ;  for,  if  it  is  a  flrong  fliff  Land,  and  fubjedl  to 
Wet  in  Winter,  the  Borders  fhould  be  raifed  as  much 
above  the  Level  of  the  Ground  as  you  conveniently  can. 
And  if  under  the  good  Soil  there  is  a  fufficient  Quantity 
of  Lime  Rubbifh,  or  Stones  laid  to  prevent  the  Roots 
of  the  Trees  from  running  downward,  it  will  be  of  great 
Service.  The  Borders  for  thefe  fhould  not  be  lefs  than 
8  Feet  broad,  but,  if  they  are  12,  it  will  be  better. 
And  if  thefe  Borders  be  planted  with  fuch  Sorts  of  efeu- 
lent  Plants  as  do  not  grow  large,  or  whofe  Roots  do  not 
grow  deep,  or  mat  together  on  the  Surface,  they  will 
do  no  Harm  to  the  Trees,  for  they  are  not  fo  nice  in 
their  Culture  as  Peach  and  NeRarine  Trees,  fo  the 
turning  the  Ground  and  mending  it  for  thefe  Crops,  will 
rather  improve  than  injure  the,  Trees,  provided  the 
Plants  do  not  fhade  them,  or  are  not  fuffered  to  fland 
too  long  upon  the  Borders.  But  all  the  Cabbage  Kind, 
as  alfo  Beans,  fhould  be  excluded  from  thefe  Borders, 
becaufe  they  root  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  draw  much 
Nourifhment  from  the  Trees. 

But  if  the  Soil  is  fhallow,  and  the  Bottom  Gravel  or 
Chalk,  there  mufl  be  good  Earth  laid  upon  the  Borders, 
two  Feet  and  a  Half  deep  ;  for,  if  the  Ground  is  not 
of  this  Depth /he  Trees  will  not  thrive  well.  In  doing 
of  this,  I  mufl  caution  every  Perfon  not  to  dig  out  the 
Gravel  in  a  Trench  (as  is  by  fome  pra&ifed),  and  fill  this 
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Trench  with  good  Earth,  for  by  fo  doing,  when  the 
Roots  of  the  Trees  are  extended  to  the  Width  of  the 
Trench,  they  will  meet  with  the  Gravel  which  will  flop 
them,  as  if  they  were  in  Tubs  of  Earth,  whereby  the 
Trees  will  be  foon  fpoiled  ;  therefore  when  the  Gravel 
or  Chalk  is  removed,  it  fiiould  be  entirely  taken  away 
over  the  whole  Garden,  otherwife  it  will  be  better  to 
raife  the  whole  Border  above  it. 

If  the  Garden  is  to  be  new-made  from  a  Field,  all  the 
good  Earth  on  the  Surface  fhould  be  carefully  preferved, 
and,  if  the  good  Ground  is  taken  out  where  the  Walks 
are  defigned  to  be  made,  and  laid  on  the  Borders,  or 
in  the  Quarters,  it  will  add  to  the  Depth  of  the  Soil, 
and  fave  Expence  in  bringing  in  new  Earth.  If  the 
Ground  can  be  prepared  one  Year  before  it  is  planted, 
the  Trees  will  thrive  the  better,  for  by  laying  the 
Ground  in  Ridges,  and  turning  it  ovei'  two  or  three 
Times,  will  the  Soil  loofen,  and  be  much  better  for 
planting;  but  in  trenching,  or  ploughing  the'Ground, 
there  fhould  be  great  Care  taken  not  to  go  deeper  than 
the  Ground  is  good,  otherwife  all  the  good  Soil  will  be 
buried  below  the  Roots,  and  the  bad  Ground  turned 
on  the  Top,  which  is  what  I  have  known  done  at  a  great 
Expence  by  Perfons,  at  the  Top  of  their  Profeffion, 
and  thereby  ruined  the  Gardens. 

Where  there  is  a  Neceflity  of  bringing  in  any  frefh 
Earth  for  the  Borders,  it  will  be  proper  to  do  it  as  foon 
as  poflible,  and  mix  it  with  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  of 
the  Borders,  that  it  may  be.  turnd  over  two  or  three 
Times,  that  the  Parts  may  be  well  incorporated  before 
the  Trees  are  planted,  and,  if  fome  very  rotten  Dung 
is  added  to  this,  it  will  greatly  improve  it.  In  choofing 
the  Earth  to  be  brought  into  the  Garden,  there  fhould 
be  this  Care,  viz.  That  if  the  natural  Soil  of  the 
Garden  is  light  and  dry,  then  the  new  Earth  fhould  be 
loamy  and  ftiflf ;  but  where  the  natural  Soil  is  ftrong  or  loa¬ 
my,  the  new  Earth  fhould  be  light  and  fandy,  which 
will  loofen  the  Parts  of  the  natural  Soil,  and  greatly 
mend  it 

There  are  fome  who  recommend  the  laying  the 
'whole  Depth  of  the  Borders  with  what  they  call  Vir¬ 
gin  Earth,  that  is,  fuch  as  is  taken  from  a  Padure  where 
the  Land  has  not  been  ploughed  ;  but  if  this,  is  not 
brought  into  the  Garden  at  leaft  one  Year  before  the 
Trees  are  planted,  that  by  turning  it  over  often  it  may 
have  been  fweetened,  it  will,  not  be  fo  good  as  that 
which  is  taken  from  a  Kitchen  Garden,  where  the  Land 
is  goed,  and  has  beeen  well  wrought,  for  by  often  turn¬ 
ing  and  breaking  the  Soil,  it  is  better  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Trees. 

Others  recommend  the  mixing  a  great  Quantity  of 
rotten  Dung  with  the  Earth  of  the  Borders,  but  this  is 
not  fo  proper  ;  for,  by  making  the  Ground  too  rich,  it 
will  only  encourage  the  luxuriant  Growth  of  the  Trees  ; 
therefore  it  is  always  better  to  mend  the  Borders  from 
Time  to  Time  as  they  may  require,  than  to  add  fo 
much  Dung  in  the  fird  making  them. 

Another  Care  is  required  in  making  the  Borders  on 
wet  Ground,  which  is  to  contrive  fome  covered  Drains  to 
convey  off  the  Water  in  Winter,  otherwife,  by  being 
detained  about  the  Roots  of  the  Trees,  it  will  greatly 
prejudice  them,  and  in  building  the  Walls  round  a 
Kitchen  Garden,  where  the  Ground  is  inclinable  to  be 
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wet,  there  fhould  be  fome  Arches  turned  in  the  Founda¬ 
tions  of  the  Walls,  in  the  lowed  Part  of  the  Garden, 
to  let  off  the  wet. 

The  Manner  of  preparing  thefe  Trees  for  planting  is 
the  fame  as  hath  been  directed  for  other  Fruit  Trees, 
viz.  To  cut  off  all  the  fmall  Fibres  from  the  Roots, 
and  fherten  fome  of  the  longed  Roots,  and  cut  off  all 
the  bruifed  ones,  or  fuch  as  fhcot  downright ;  this  be¬ 
ing  done  you  fhould  plant  them  in  the  places  intend¬ 
ed  at  the  before-mentioned  Didance.  The  bed  Time 
to  plant  thefe  Trees  (if  upon  a  middling  or  dry  Soil) 
is  in  Oflober  or  November,  leaving  their  Pleads  on  till 
Spring,®  which  fhould  be  fadened  to  the  Walls  or  Stakes 
to  prevent  the  Wind  from  didurbing  the  Roots,  and  rn 
the  Beginning  of  March  their  Heads  fhould  be  cut  off 
in  the  Manner  already  directed  for  Peaches  and  other 
Fruit  Trees,  obferving  to  lay  fome  Mulch  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots  when  they  arc 
planted.  In  wet  Ground  the  Trees  may  be  planted  in 
February ,  or  the  Beginning  cf  March ,  any  Time  be¬ 
fore  the  Buds  are  much  fwelled,  for  thele  may  be  cut 
down  when  they  are  planted. 

The  fird  Summer  after  planting,  the  Branches  fhould 
be  trained  to  the  Wall  or  Efpalier  (againd  which  thev 
are  planted)  in  a  horizontal  Podtion,  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  without  diortning  them,  and  the  Michaelmas 
following  fome  of  thefe  Shoots  fhould  be  dtortened  down 
to  five  or  fix  Eyes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Branches,  to  furnifh  the  lower  part  of  the  Wall 
or  Efpalier  ;  but  the  Shoots  ought  not  to  be  fhortened 
unlefs  where  ther^is  a  Want  of  Branches  to  fill  a  Va¬ 
cancy,  therefore  the  lefs  the  Knife  is  ufed  to  thefe  Trees, 
the  better  they  will  fucceed,  for,  whenever  the  Shoots 
are  dopped,  it  occafions  the  Buds  immediately  below 
the  Cut  to  fend  forth  two  or  more  Shoots,  whereby  there 
will  be  a  Confufion  of  Branches,  and  rarely  any  Fruit  is 
produced  with  this  Management. 

The  Didance,  which  the  Branches  of  Pears  fhould 
be  trained,  mud  be  proportioned  to  the  Size  of  their 
Fruit.  Such  Sorts  whofe  Fruit  are  fmall  may  be  allow- 
ed  5  or  6  Inches,  but  the  larger  Sorts  mud  not  be  lefs 
than  7  or  8  afunder.  If  this  be  duly  obferved,  and  the 
Branches  carefully  trained  horizontally  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  there  will  be  no  Occadon  for  fo  much  cutting  as 
is  commonly  prattifed,  which,  indead  of  checking  their 
Growth,  on  the  contrary,  caufes  them  to  fhoot  the 
dronger. 

It  is  very  furprifing  to  read  the  tedious  Methods, 
which  mod  of  the  Writers  on  Fruit  Trees  have  given 
for  pruning  thefe  Trees.  By  their  prolix  and  perplexed 
Methods,  one  would  imagine  they  hade  ndeavourd  to  ren¬ 
der  themfelves  as  unintelligible  as  poflible,  and  this, 
I  am  fure,  may  be  affirmed.  That  it  is  next  to  impoffible 
for  a  Learner  ever  to  arrive  at  any  tolerable  Skill  in  pru¬ 
ning  by  the  tedious  and  perplexed  Directions  which  are 
publifhed  by  Mondeur  ^ uintiny ,  and  thofe  who  have 
copied  from  him  ;  for,  as  thefe  have  all  fet  out  wrong, 
by  allowing  their  Trees  lefs  than  half  the  Didance 
.which  they  fhould  be  planted,  they  have  preferibed  Rules 
to  keep  them  within  that  Compafs,  which  are  mod: 
abfurd,  and  contrary  to  all  Reafon,  therefore  fhould 
not  be  pra&ifed  by  thofe  Perfons  who  are  defirous  of 
having  Plenty  of  Fruit. 
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I  fhall  therefore  only  lay  down  a  few  neceflary  Di¬ 
rections  for  pruning  and  managing  thefe  Trees,  in  ,as 
few  Words  as  poflible,  that  a  l  earner  may  the  more  ea- 
fily  underfland  it,  and  which  (together  with  proper  Ob- 
fervations)  will  be  fufficient  to  any  Perfon  in  the  right 
Management  of  them. 

Pear  Trees  generally  produce  their  BloiTom  Buds 
fi rft  at  the  Extremity  of  the  lafl  Year’s  Shoots,  fo 
that,  if  thefe  ate  fhortened,  the  Bloffoms  are  cut  off ; 
but  this  is  not  all  the  Damage,  for  (as  I  before  Paid) 
this  occafions  the  Buds  immediately  below  the  Cut  to 
put  forth  two  or  more  Shoots,  whereby  the  Number 
of  Branches  will  be  increafed,  and  the  Tree  crouded 
too  much  with  Wood  ;  befides,  thofe  Buds,  which  by 
this  Management  produce  Shoots,  would  have  only 
produced  Curions  and  Spurs,  upon  which  the  BIofTom 
Buds  are  produced,  if  the  leading  Branch  had  not  been 
fhortened  ;  therefore  thefe  lhould  never  be  flopped,  unlefs 
tc  furnifh  Weed  to  fiiha  Vacancy. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  provide  a  new'  fupply  of  Wood 
in  Pear  Trees,  as  muff  be  done  for  Peaches,  NeCtarines, 
which  only  produce  their  Fruit  upon  young  Wood; 
for  Pears  produce  their  Fruit  upon  Curions  or  Spurs 
which  are  emitted  from  Branches  three  or  four  Years 
old  ;  which  Cuvfons  continue  fruitful  many  Years,  fo 
that,  where  thefe  Trees  have  been  lkilfully  managed,  I 
have  feen  Branches  which  have  been  trained  horizontally 
upwards  of  20  Feet  from  the  Trunk  of  the  Tree,  and 
fruitful  their  whole  Length.  And  if  we  do  but  care¬ 
fully  obferve  the  Branches  of  a  healthy  Standard  Tree, 
which  has  been  permitted  to  grow  without  pruning,  we 
final l  find  many  that  are  ten  or  twelve  Years  old  or  more, 
which  are  very  full  of  thefe  Curions,  upon  w  hich  a  good 
Number  of  Fruit  is  annually  produced. 

During  the  Summer  Seafon  thefe  Trees  fhould  he 
often  looked  over  to  train  in  the  Shoots,  as  they  are 
produced  regularly  to  the  Wall  or  Efpalier,  and  to 
diiplace  tore-right  and  luxuriant  Branches  as  they  fhoot 
cut,  whereby  the  Fruit  will  be  equally  expofed  to  the  Air 
and  Sun,  which  will  render  them  more  beautiful  and  bet¬ 
ter  tailed  than  when  ihaded  by  the  Brandies.  By  thus 
managing  the  Trees  in  Summer,  they  will  always- appear 
beautiful,  and  in  Winter  they  will  want  but  littlePruning. 

Where  Pear  Trees  are  thus  regularly  trained  without 
flopping  their  Shoots,  and  have  tidl  Room  for  their 
Branches  to  extend  on  each  Side,  there  will  neter  be 
any  Occafion  for  difbarking  the  Branches,,  or  cutting 
off  the  Roots  (as  hath  been  dueCted  by  feveral  Writers 
on  Gardening)  ;  which  Methods,  however  they  may 
anfwer  the  Intention  for  the  prefent  yet  will  certainly 
greatly  injure  the  Trees,  as  muff  all  violent  /Imputati¬ 
ons,  which  fhould  he  ever  avoided,  as  much  as  poiTible, 
on  Fruit  'Free*,,  and  this,  I  am  fure,  can  never  be  wan¬ 
ted,  where  Trees  have  been  rightly  planted,  and  regu¬ 
larly  trained,  while  young. 

The  Seafon  for  pruning  thefe  'Frees  is  any  Time  af¬ 
ter  the  Fruits  are  gathered  until  the  Beginning  of  March, 
but  the  fooner  it  is  done  after  the  Fruit  is  gathered, 
the  better,  for  Reafons  already  given  for  pruning  Peach 
Trees  ;  though  indeed  the  deferring  of  tilde  until  Spring, 
where  there  are  large  Quantities  of  Trees  to  prune, 
is  not  fo  injurious  to  them,  as  to  lome  tender  Fruits  ; 
hut,  if  the  Branches  are  regularly  trained  in  the  Summer, 
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ana  the  luxuriant  Shoots  rubbed  off,  there  will  be  little 
left  to  do  to  them  in  Winter. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Summer  Pears  wifi  ripen  very  well 
either  on  Standards,  Dwarfs,  or  FFpaliers,  as  will  all 
Autumn  Pears  upon  Dwarfs  or  Efpaliers;  but,  where 
a  Perfon  is  very  curious  in  his  Fruit,  I  would  always 
advife  the  planting  them  againfl  F.fpaliers,  in  which 
Method  they  take  up  but  little  Room  in  a  Garden, 
and,  if  they  are  well  managed,  appear  very  beautiful, 
and  the  Fruit  is  larger  and  better  rafted  than  thofe  pro¬ 
duced  on  Dwarfs,  as  hath  been  already  obferved  ;  but 
fome  of  the  Winter  Pears  mu  ft  be  planted  again  (I  Fall, 
South-eafl,  or  South-we/l  W  alls,  otherwife  they  will 
not  ripen  well  in  England  in  bad  Seafons. 

But  although  this  may  be  the  Cafe  with  fome  of  the 
late  Winter  Pears  in  very  bad  Seafons,  yet,  in  general, 
mod  Sorts  of  them  wall  ripen  extremely  well  in  all 
warm  Situations,  when  they  are  planted  in  Efpalier, 
and  the  Fruit  will  be  better  flavoured  than  that  which 
grows  againfl  Walls,  and  will  keep  much  longer 
good  ;  for,  as  the  Heat  againfl  Walls  which  are  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  Sun  will  be  very  great  at  fome  Times,  and 
at  others  there  will  be  little  Warmth,  all  Fruit,  which 
grow  near  them,  will  be  haflened  unequally,  and 
therefore  never  fo  well  flavoured  as  the  fame  Sorts  which 
ripen  well  in  the  open  Air,  and  will  decay  much  foon¬ 
er  ;  therefore  thofe  Winter  Pears,  which  grow  in 
Efpalier,  may  be  kept  fix  Weeks  longer  than  thofe  which 
grow  againil  Walls,  which  is  a  very  defirable  Thing;, 
for  to  have  Plenty  of  thefe  Fruit  at  a  Seafon  when  it  is 
very  rare  to  find  any  other  to  fupply  the  'Fable  but  Ap¬ 
ples,  is  what  all  Lovers  of  Fruit  mull  be  greatly  pleafetl 
to  enjoy.  'I  bis  may  be  c-freCled  by  planting  many  of  the 
late  Sorts  in  Efpalier,  where,  although  the  Fruit'  will 
not  be  lo  well  coloured  as  thofe  from  the  Walls,  yet  they 
will  be  found  exceeding  good.  When  the  Be  ft  de  Chau- 
montelle  came  firll  to  England,  the  F  rees  were  plained 
in  Elpalier,  and  fome  of  them  not  on  a  very  good  Soil, 
or  m  a  warm  Situation,  and  yet  from  thefe  Trees  I  have 
eaten  this  Pear  in  great  Perfection  in  April ,  and  fome- 
times  it  has  kept  till  May  ;  whereas  all  thofe  which 
have  been  fince  planted  againil  Walls  ripen  their  Fruit 
by  the  Beginning  of  November,  and  are  generally  gone 
by  the  Middle  of  December,  nor  are  they  fo  well  tailed 
as  thofe  of  the  Efpaliers* 

The  Virg'.ultitfe  and  St.  Germain,  asalfo  the  Cclmar, 
are  elleemed  the  mofl  difficult  Sorts  to  ripen  their 
Fruit,  yet  thefe  I  have  eaten  in  great  Perfection  from 
Efpaliers,  and  often  from  Standards  where  they  grew 
upon  a  warm  Soil,  but  the  Fruit  was  much  fmaller  on 
the  Standard  'Frees  than  thofe  which  grew  againfl 
Walls  or  Efpaliers,  but  they  were  fulLas well  flavoured, 
and  fome  of  thefe  Sorts  (  have  eaten  good  in  April , 
which  is  two  Months  later  than  t;  ey  ufually  keep  ;  but 
yet  l  would  not  advife  the  planting  of  thefe  late  Pears 
in  Standards,  becaufe  they  fhould  hang  very  late  on  the 
Frees  in  Autumn,  at  which  Seafon  the  Winds  are 
generally  very  high,  and  thefe  Standard  Trees  being 
much  expofed  the  Fruit  is  often  blown  off  before  they 
are  ripe,  and  thofe  of  them,  which  may  hang  on  the 
Trees,  are  frequently  bruiled  by  being  forced  againfl 
the  Brandies,  by  the  Winds  fo  that  they  feldom  keep 
well.  I  mentioned  this,  to  prove  that  thefe  Pears 
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wilt  ripen  very  well  without  the  Affiftance  of  a  Wall  ; 
fo  that,  if  they  are  planted  in  Efpaliers  where  the 
Trees  are.  kept  low,  the  Fruit  will  not  be  fo  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  ftrong  Winds  in  Autumn  as  thofe  on  the 
Standards,  therefore  can  be  in  no  Danger  of  the  Fruit 
not  coming  to  Perfection,  and,  as  the  Trees  in  Efjpa- 
liers  will  be  conftantly  pruned,  and  managed  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  thofe  againfl  Walls,  the  Fruit  will 
be  as  large  on  thofe  Trees ;  therefore,  where  a  Perfon 
has  a  warm  Situation,  and  a  kindly  Soil  I  would  not 
advife  him  to  build  Walls  on  Purpofe  for  Pears,  but 
to  plant  them  againfl  Efpaliers,  and  where  any  one 
will  be  at  the  Expence  to  procure  plenty  of  this  Fruit, 

I  fhould  advife  the  having  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Reed 
Mats  made  to  fix  againfl  the  Back  of  the  Efpalier  in 
the  Spring,  when  the  Trees  are  in  BlofTom,  which 
will  fcreen  them  from  cold  Winds,  and  preferve  the 
tender  Fruit  until  they  are  pafh  Danger,  when  the 
Reeds  may  be  taken  down,  and  put  under  a  Shed  to 
preferve  them  from  the  Weather,  and,  if  the  Autumn 
fhould  prove  bad,  thefe  Reeds  may  be  fixed  up  again, 
which  will  forward  the  Ripening  of  the  Fruit,  and 
alfo  prevent  the  Winds  from  blowing  down  and  bruifing 
it.  Thefe  Reeds  may  be  purchafcd  for  one  Shilling 
per  Yard,  running  Meafure,  at  fix  Feet  and  a  Half 
high,  and,  if  they  are  carefully  laid  up,  and  kept  from 
the  Weather  will  lafl  7  or  8  Years,  fo  that  the  Expence 
will  not  be  very  great,  and,  when  the  Advantages  they 
are  of  to  the  Fruit  are  confidered,  I  believe  no  Perfon 
will  objeCl  to  them. 

But  after  the  Fruit  is  fet  and  growing,  there  wiil  be 
farther  Care  ncceffary  to  have  the  Fruit  good,  for  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  preferved  a  good  Crop  of  Fruit  on  the 
Trees,  and  then  leave  them  entirely  to  Nature  during 
the  Seafon  of  their  Growth,  but  there  will  require  f'ome 
Skill  and  Attendance  to  'help  Nature,  or  fupply  the 
Deficiency  of  the  .Seafons ;  for  befide  ■  the  pruning  and 
training  the  Trees  in  the  Manner  direded,  there  will 
be  wanting  fome  Management  of  their  Roots  according 
to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  aud  the  Difference  of  Seafons. 
In  all  ftrong  Land,  where  the  Ground  is  apt  to  bind  very 
hard  in  dry  Weather,  the  Surface  of  the  Borders  fhould 
be  now  and  then  forked  over  to  loofen  the  Earth,  which 
will  admit  the  Showers  and  large  Dews  to  penetrate  and 
and  moiffen  the  Ground,  and  be  of  great  Service 
to  the  Trees  and  Fruit,  and  prevent  the  Growth  of 
Weeds.  If  the  Soil  is  light  and  dry,  and  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  hot  and  dry,  there  fhould  be  large  Hollows 
made  round  the  Stems  of  the  Trees  to  hold  Water,  and 
into  each  of  thefe  there  fhould  be  powered  8  or  9  Pots  of 
Water,  which  fhould  be  repeated  once  in  a  Week  or  ten 
Days  during  the  Months  of  June  and  July,  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  continue  dry.  There  fhould  alfo  be  fome  Mulch 
laid  over  the  furfaceof  thefe  Hollows  to  prevent  the  Sun 
and  Air  from  dr>ing  the  Ground.  Where  this  is  praClifed, 
the  Fruit  will  be  kept  conffantly  growing,  and  prove 
large  and  plump;  whereas  if  omited,  the  Fruit  will  often 
be  fmall,  grow  crooked,  crack,  and  fall  from  the  Trees. 
For  if  the  Fruit  is  once  ftinted  in  their  Growth,  and  Rain 
fhould  fall  plentifully  after,  it  will  occafion  a  great  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  the  Fruit  to  fall  of  the  Trees;  and  thofe  which 
remain  to  ripen,  will  not  keep  fo  long,  as  thofe  which 
never  receive  any  Check  in  their  Growth  ;  and  it  is  from 
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this  Caufe,  that  fome  Years  the  Fruit  in  general  decays 
before  the  ufual  Time.  For  after  it  has  been  for  fome 
Time  ftinted  in  its  Growth  and  then  the  Seafon  proves' 
favourable,  whereby  it  receives  a  fudden  Growth  it 
becomes  fo  replete  with  Juice,  as  to  diftend  the  Veffels 
too  fuddenly,  fo  that  they  will  not  be  firm,  which  occafi- 
ons  their  Decay  ;  therefore  it  is  always  beft  to  keep  the 
Fruit  conftantly  in  a  growing  State,  whereby  it  will  acquire 
a  proper  Size,  and  be  rendered  better  flavoured. 

There  will  alfo  be  required  fome  Drefling  to  the 
Ground  near  the  Fruit  Trees,  but  this  fhould  be  laid  on 
in  Autumn,  after  the  Trees  are  pruned.  This  Drefling 
fhould  be  different,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  ; 
if  the  Land  is  warm  and  dry,  then  the  Drefling  fhould 
be  of  very  rotten  Dung,  mixed  with  Loam  ;  and  if  this 
is  mixed  6  or  8  Months  before  it  is  laid  on  the  Borders, 
and  three  or  four  Times  turned  over,  it  will  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  as  will  alfo  the  Mixture,  if  it  is  made  with  Neats 
or  Hogs  Dung,  both  which  are  colder  than  Horfe  Dung, 
fo  more  proper  for  hot  Land.  But  in  cold  ftiff  Land, 
rotten  Horfe  Dung,  mixed  with  light  fandy  Earth,  or  Sea 
Coal  Allies,  will  be  the  moll  proper,  as  they  will  loofen 
the  Ground,  and  warm  it. 

Thefe  Dreffings  fhould  be  repeated  every  other  Year, 
otherwife  the  Trees  will  not  thrive  fo  well,  nor  will  the 
Fruit  be  fo  good.  For,  notwithftanding  what  many 
Perfons  have  advanced  to  the  contrary,  Experience 
is  againfl  them  ;  for  the  fineft  Fruit  in  England ,  for 
Size  and  Flavour,  is  produced  on  Land  which  is  the 
moll  dunged  and  worked.  Therefore  I  would  advife 
trenching  the  Ground  about  the  Fruit  Trees  very  well 
every  Winter,  for  I  am  fure  they  will  find  it  anfwei 
their  Expectations,  who  will  pradife  this  Method. 
Where  the  Ground  in  the  Quarters  is  well  dreffed  and 
trenched,  the  Fruit  Trees  will  partake  of  the  Bene¬ 
fit  ;  for  as  the  Trees  advance  in  Growth,  their  Roots 
are  extended  to  a  great  Diftance  from  their  Stems  ;  and 
it  is  chiefly  from  the  diftant  Roots  that  the  Trees  are 
fupplied  with  their  Nourifhment,  therefore  the  drefling 
the  Borders  only,  will  not  be  fufficient  for  Fruit  Trees 
which  are  old. 

In  gathering  Pears  great  Regard  fhould  be  had  to 
the  Bud  which  is  formed  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Foot 
Stalk,  for  the  next  Year’s  Blofloms ;  which,  by  for¬ 
cing  off  the  Pear  before  it  be  mature,  is  many  Times 
fpoiled  ;  for  while  the  Fruit  is  growing,  there  is  always 
a  Bud  formed  by  the  Side  of  the  Foot  Stalk  upon  the 
fame  Spur,  for  the  next  Year’s  Fruit  ;  fo  that  when  the 
Pears  are  ripe,  if  they  are  gently  turned  upward,  the 
Foot  Stalk  will  readily  part  from  the  Spur,  without  in¬ 
juring  the  Bud. 

The  Seafon  for  gathering  all  Summer  Pears  is  juft  as 
they  ripen,  for  none  of  thefe  wiil  remain  good  above  a 
Day  or  two  after  they  are  taken  from  the  Tree  ;  nor 
will  many  of  the  Autumn  Pears  keep  good  above  ten 
Days  or  a  Fortnight,  after  they  are  gathered.  But  the 
Winter  Fruits  fhould  hang  as  long  o<n  the  Trees  as  the 
Seafon  will  permit  ;  for  they  muff  not  receive  the  Froft, 
which  will  rot  them  and  render  their  Juices  flat  and  ill 
tailed  ;  But  if  the  Weather  continue  mild  until  the 
End  of  Oftober,  it  will  then  be  a  good  Seafon  for  gather¬ 
ing  them  in,  which  muft  always  be  done  in  dry  Weather, 
and  when  the  Trees  are  perfe&ly  dry. 
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In  doing  this,  you  ought  carefully  to  avoid  bruifing 
them.  You  fhould  therefore  have  a  broad  flat  Bafket 
to  lay  them  in  as  they  are  gathered  ;  and  when  they  are 
carried  into  the  Store-room, '  they  fhould  be  taken  out 
fingly,  and  each  Sort  laid  up  in  a  clofe  Heap  on  a  dry 
Place,  in  order  to  fiveat,  where  they  may  remain  for 
ten  Days  or  a  Fortnight,  during  which  Time  the  Win¬ 
dows  (hould  be  open  to  admit  the  Air,  to  carry  ofF  the 
Moifture  which  is  prefpired  from  the  Fruit  ;  after  this, 
the  Pears  fhould  be  taken  finglv,  and  wiped  dry  with  a 
woollen  Cloth,  then  packed  up  in  clofe  Bafkets,  ob- 
ferving  to  put  fome  Wheat  Straw  in  the  Bottoms,  and 
round  the  Sides  of  the  Bafkets,  to  prevent  their  broiling 
againft  the  Bafkets.  And  if  fome  thick  foft  Paper  is 
laid  double  or  treble  all  round  the  Bafket,  between  the 
Straw  and  the  Pears,  it  will  prevent  them  from  imbi¬ 
bing,  the  mufty  tafle  of  the  Straw,  which  often  penetrates 
through  the  Skin  fo  ilrongly,  that  when  the  fruit  is 
pared,  the  Tatle  will  remain.  You  fhould  alfo  obferve 
to  put  but  one  Sort*or  Fruit  into  a  Bafket,  left  by  their 
different  Fermentations, 1  they  fhould  rot  each  other; 
hut  if  you  have  enough  of  one  Sort  to  fill  a  Bafket 
which  holds  two  or  three  Bufhels,  it  will  be  dill  better. 
After  you  have  filled  the  Bafkets,-  you  mud  cover  them 
with  Wheat  Straw  very  clofe,  fird  laying  a  Covering 
of  Paper  two  or  three  Times  double  over  the  Fruit, 
and  faden  them  down  ;  then  place  thefe  Bafkets  in  a 
ciofe  Room,  where  they  may  be  kept  dry  and  from 


Froff ;  but  the  lefs  Air  is  let  into  the  Room,  the  bet  ter 
the  Fiuit  will  keep.  It  will  be  very  necefTary  to  fix  a 
Label  to  each  Bafket,  denoting  the  Sort  of  Fruit  there¬ 
in  contained,  which  will  fave  the  Trouble  of  opening 
them,  whenever  you  want  to  know  the  Sort ;  betides, 
they  ought  not  to  be  opened  before  their  Seafon  to  be 
eaten,  for  the  oftener  they  are  opened,  and  expofed  to 
the  Air,  the  worfe  they  will  keep.  I  don’t  doubt  but 
this  will  be  obje&ed  to  by  many,  who  imagine  Fruit 
cannot  be  laid  too  thin  ;  for  which  Reafon,  they  make 
Shelves  to  difpofe  them  fingly  upon,  and  are  very  fond 
of  admitting  frefh  Air,  whenever  the  Weather  is  mild, 
fuppofing  it  very  neceffary  to  preferve  the  Fruit;  but 
the  contrary  is  found  true,  by  tbofe  who  have  large 
Stocks  of  Fruit  laid  up  in  their  Storehoufes  in  London , 
which  remain  clofely  fhut  up  for  feveral  Months,  in  the 
Manner  before  related  ;  and  when  thefe  are  opened,  the 
Fruit  is  always  found  plumper  and  founder  than  any 
of  thofe  Fruits  which  were  preferved  fingly  upon 
Shelves,  wbofe  Skins  are  always  fhri veiled  and  dry.  For 
(as  Mr.  Boyle  obferves)  the  Air  is  the  Caufe  of  Putre¬ 
faction  ;  and  in  order  to  prove  this,  that  honourable 

Perfon  put  Fruits  of  feveral  Kinds  into  Glades  where 
* 

the  Air  was  exhaufted,  in  which  Places  they  remain¬ 
ed  found  for  feveral  Months,  but,  on  being  expofed1 
to  the  Air,  rotted  in  a  very  fhort  'Lime  ;  which  plainly 
fhews  the  Abfurdity  of  die  Method  now  ufed,  to  pre~* 
ferve  Fruit, 
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QUAMOCLIT.  See  Ipomcea. 

QUERCUS.  Toum.  Inft.  R.  H.  582.  Tab. 
“  349.  L.  G.  P.  949.  [fo  called  of  Gr.  to 

make  rough;  either  from  the  Roughnefs  of  its  Bark, 
or  becaufe  of  its  Auderity.]  'Fhe  Oak  Tree  ;  in  French , 
Chine. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Tree  :  The 
male  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  loofe  Katkin  ;  thefe  have  an 
Empalemcnt  of  one  Leaf ,  divided  into  4 .or  5  Parts  ;  they 
have  no  Petals ,  but  many  fhort  Stamina  terminated  by  large 
Twin  Summits.  The  female  Flowers  which  fit  clofe  to  the 
Buds ,  have  a  bemifpherical  thick  Empalemcnt  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  rough  and  entire,  almoft  biding  the  Flower,  which 
has  no  Petal,  bnt  a  fmall  oval  Germen ,  fupporting  a  finale 
five-pointed  Style  crowned  by  Jingle  permanent  Stigmas 
The  Germen  becomes  an  oval  Nut  ( or  Acorn )  with  a  thick 
Cover,  having  one  Cell,  wbofe  Bafe  is  fixed  into  the  Em- 
palement  or  Cup. 

The  Species  are,  *■ 

I.  Quercus  fioliis  decidu is  oblongis,  fuperne  latioribus 
finubus  acuticribus ,  angulis  obtufis  pctiolatis  glandibus  fefi- 
Jtlibus.  Oak  with  oblong  deciduous  Leaves,  broader 
toward  the  Top,  and  having  acute  Indentures,  with 
obtufe  Angles,  which  have  Foot  Stalks,  and  Acorns 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches,  Quercus  latifolia  mas,  quee 
brevi  peaiculo  efi.  C.  B‘.  P.  419.  Common  Oak. 

2.  Quercus  fiiliis  deciduis  oblongis  obtufis,  pinna  to- 
finuatis  petiolis  brevi [fimis,  pedunculis  glandorum  iongiffi- 
mis.  O-ak.with  oblong,  obtufe,  deciduous  Leaves,  which 
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are  winged  dnuated,  and  have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,' 
with  a  Fruit  growing  upon  long  Stalks.  Quercus  cun- 
longo  pediculo.  C.  B.  P.  429.  Oak  with  long  Foot  Stalks 
to  the  Acorn. 

3.  Quercus  foliis  oblongis  finuatis  obtufis  perennanti-  ■ 
bus ,  pedunculis  glandorum  longiffimis.  Oak  with  oblong, 
obtufe,  indented  Leaves  which  are  ever-gree and 
very  long  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Acorns.  Quercus  latifolia ' 
perpetuo  virens.  C.  B.  P.  420.  Broad*  leaved  ever¬ 
green  Oak. 

4.  Quercus  foltis  oblongis  obtufe-finuatis,  fetdeeo  mu - 
cronatis  feffilibus ,  glandibus  majoribus.  Oak  with  oblong 
obtufely  indented  Leaves  which  have  brirtly  Points,, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  with  larger  Acorns.  Qjier- 
cus  latifolia  feemina.  C.  B.  P.  4*9-  Broad-leaved  fe¬ 
male  Oak. 

5.  Quercus  foliis  oblongis  pinnatofinuatis,  fiubtus  to- 
mentofis,  glandibus  feffilibus  calycibus  tomentofis.  Oak 
with  oblong  Wing-indented  Leaves,  which  are  downy 
on  their  under  Side,  and  Acorns  having  woolly  Cups 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches.  Qjiercus  foliis  moll't  lanugine 
pubefeentibus.  C.  B.  P.  420.  Oak  with  foft,  hairy, 
downy  Leaves. 

6.  Qu  ERCUS  burnilis,  foliis  oblongis  obtufe-dentatis9 
fruit  i  bits  feffilibus  conglomerates.  Dwarf  Oak  with  oblong, 
obtufely  indented  Leaves,  and  Fruit  growing  in  Chi¬ 
llers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches.  Quercus  bumilis  gal- 
lis  binis  term's  out  plurimis  fiinul  junllis.  C.  B.  P.  420. 
Dwarf  Oak,  with  Galls  growing  together  by  Pairs,  by 
Threes,  or  in  large  Clufters. 

O  o  2  7.  Quer- 
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7.  Qu  ERCUS  JAiis  oblongis  lyr  at  o-pinnatf di  s ,  lac  ini  is 
tranfverfu  amt  is,  fubtus  fubtomentofis .  L.  <Sy\  P/.  907. 
Oak  with  oblong  Leaves  which  are  Lyre-fhaped,  Wing- 
pointed,  and  tranfverfe  acute  Jags,  which  are  fome- 
what  downy  on  their  under  Side.  Qiercus  calyce  hifpi- 
do,  glande  minore.  C.  B.  P.  420.  Oak  with  prickly  Cups 
and  fmaller  Acorns. 

8.  Qy  ERCUS  foliis  pinnato- fnuatis  lavibm,  fruSlibus 
fefflibus.  Fred.  Leyd.  80.  Oak  with  fmooth  Wing-in¬ 
dented  Leaves,  and  Fruit  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
Qiercus  parva  five  Pbagus  Gracorum  If  Efculus  Phnii. 
C.  B.  P.  Cut-leaved  Italian  Oak. 

9.  Quercus  foliis  ov  at  0- oblongis  glabris,  ferrate  re- 
pandis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  99 6.'  Oak  with  oblong,  oval, 
fmooth,  fawed  Leaves,  and  reflexed  Indentures.  Quer~ 
cus  calyce  esbinato ,  glands  majors.  C.  B.  P.  420.  Oak 
with  a  prickly  Cup  and  a  larger  Acorn, 

10.  Quercus  foliis  obtuslfinuatis  fetaceo-miufsnatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  996.  Oak  with  obtufe  finuated  Leaves, 
terminated  by  briftly  Points.  Quercus  Efculi  divifurd , 
foliis  amplioribus  aculeatis.  Pltik.  Aim.  309.  Tab.  54. 
fg.  4.  Oak  with  broad  fpiny  Leaves,  which  are  divid¬ 
ed  like  the  Efculus. 

1 1 .  Querc  us  foliis  cbovatis  utrhique  acuminatis  ffnu- 
ato-ferratis,  denticulis  rotundatis  utiijormibus.  H.  C.  44S. 
Oak  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  pointed  on  both  Sides, 
and  fawed  Sinufes  with  uniform  roundiih  Indentures. 
Quercus  c  a  fane  a:  foliis  prccera  arbor  Virginiana.  Pink. 
Aim.  309.  The  American  Chefnut-leaved  Oak. 

12.  Quercus  foliis  cuneiformibus  obfoletc  trilobis. 
Flor.  Virg.  1 17.  Oak  with  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves, 
having  three  worn-out  Lobes.  Quercus  folio  non  Jerrato 
in  fummitate  quaff  triangulo.  Catejb.  Car.  I.  p.  20.  The 
Black  Oak. 

1 3.  Quercus  foliorum  f nub  us  ob  tufts ,  ar.gulis  a  cut  is 
feta  terminaiis ,  intermediis  vix  tridentatis  margins  inte- 
gerrimo.  Plort.  Cliff.  448.  Oak  with  obtufe  Sinufes  to 
the  Leaves,  acute  Angles  terminated  by  Briflles,  and 
an  entire  Border.  Qiercus  Virginiana,  venis  rubris 
muricata.  Pluk.  Aim.  309.  Tab.  54.  fig.  I.  The  fear- 
let  Oak  of  Virginia. 

14.  Quercus  foliis  oblique  pir.natifdis,ft nubus  angu- 
lifque  obtufs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  gg6.  Oak  with  oblique 
many-pointed  Leaves,  obtufe  Sinufes  and  Angles.  Qie>- 
cus  alba  Virginiana.  Catejb.  Car.  i„  p.  21.  Tab.  21. 
The  White  Oak  of  Virginia. 

15.  Qu  ERCUS  foliis  line  a  ri  -  lane  sola  1  i  s  integerrimis  gla¬ 
bris.  Oak  with  linear  Spear-fhaped  entire  fmooth  Leaves. 
Qiercus  foliis  oblongis  non  fnuatis.  Catejb.  Car.  1.  p.  17. 
The  Willow-leaved  Oak. 

,16.  Qu  ERCU s  fdiis  oblmgo-ovaiis  fubtus  tonieniofs  in¬ 
tegerrimis.  Prod.  Leyd.  81.  Oak  with  oblong,  oval, 
.entire  Leaves,  downy  on  their  under  Side.  Ilex  folio 
an  guff 0  non  fferrato.  C.  B.  P.  424.  The  narrow-leav¬ 
ed  ever-green  Oak. 

17.  Quercus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis ffnuatofpino/. is  fub¬ 
tus  tomentoffs ,  gland i bus  pedunculitis .  Sauv.  Monfp.  g6. 
Ever-green  Oak  with  oblong  oval,  prickly,  indented 
Leaves  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  bears  Acorns 
with  Foot  Stalks.  Ilex  folio  agrifolii.  Bot.  Monfp.  140. 
The  Holly -leaved  ever-green  Oak. 

18.  Quercus  foliis  ova t is  indivifts  fpinofo-deniatis 
- glabris .  P/od.  Leyd,  80.  Oak  .with  oval,  undivided, 
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(mooth  Leaves,  prickly  and  indented.  Ilex  dculeatat 
cocsiglandifera.  C.  B.  P.  425.  Prickly  Kermes  Oak. 

19*  Quercus  Joliis  lanceolato-ovatis  integerrimis  pe- 
tiolatis  fempervirentibus.  Oak  with  Spear-fhaped,  oval, 
entire  Leaves  which  are  ever-green,  and  have  Foot 
Stalks.  Qiercus  fempervirens  foliis  oblongis  non  fnuatis. 
Banff.  Ever-green  Oak  with  oblong  Leaves  which  are 
not  finuated,  comonly  called  Live  Oak  in  America. 

20.  Quercus  foliis  ov at 0- oblongis  .indivifts  ferratis 
fubtus  tomentoffs ,  cor t ice  r  'tmofo  fungofo.  H.  C.  448.  Oak 
with  oval,  oblong,  undivided  Leaves  fawed  and  woolly 
on  their  under  Side,  and  a  fungous  cleft  Bark.  Suber 
lat  folium  perpetub  virens.  C.  B.  P.  424.  The  broad- 
leaved  ever-green  Cork  Tree. 

The  1  ft  Sort  here  mentioned,  is  the  moft  common 
Oak  of  this  Country,  which  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need 
no  Defcription  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  have  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks,  and  the  Acorns  have  none,  but  fit  clofe 
to  the  Branches. 

Tne  2d  Sort  is  not  fo  common  hefe  as  the  firft,  but  in 
the  Wilds  of  Kent  and  Sufjex  I  have  feen  many  large 
Trees  of  this  Kind.  The  Leaves  are  not  fo  deeply  fi¬ 
nuated  as  thofc  of  the  firft,  nor  fo  irregular,  but  the 
Indentures  are  oppofite,  like  the  Lobes  of  winged 
Leaves  ;  thefe  have  fcarce  any  Foot  Staiks,  but  fit  clofe 
to  the  Branches;  the  Acorns  ftand  on  very  lone  Fyot 
Stalks,  in  which  they  differ  from  the  common  Sort. 
The  Timber  of  this  Sort  is  accounted  better  than  that 
of  the  firft,  and  the  Trees  when  growing  have  a  better 
Appearance.  Thefe  have  been  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
feminal  Varieties,  which  have  come  from  Acorns  of  the 
fame  Tree  ;  I  was  long  of  this  Opinion  myfelf,  but 
having  lately  feen  fome  young  Trees  with  Acorns  upon 
them,  which  were  raifed  from  Acorns  of  the  fecond 
Sort,  and  finding  they  retain  their  Difference,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  they  are  different. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  upon  the  Apennines,  in  Swabia 
and  Portugal.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  broader  and  not 
fo  deeply  finuated,  as  thofe  of  the  common  Oak  ;  they 
are  of  a  lighter  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  pale  on 
their  under;  they  have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  their 
Points  are  obtufe;  the  Acorns  have  very  long  Foot 
Stalks,  which  frequently  fuftain  three  or  four  growing 
in  a  Cl ufler. 

'fhe  41  Ii  Sort  grows  common  in  fome  Parts  of  France, 
where  it  riles  to  a  tall  ftately  Tree.  The  Leaves  are 
oblong  and  obtufely  finuated,  each  Sinus  being  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  briftly  Point ;  the  Acorns  are  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  common  Oak. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  in  the  South  of  France  and  in 
Italy ;  the  Leaves  of  this  are  lhorter  and  broader  than 
thofe  of  the  common  Oak,  and  are  regularly  indented 
on  their  Sides,  the  Indentures  being  oppofite,  but  not 
deep  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
and  covered  with  a  foft  Down  on  their  under,  Handing 
upon  fhort  Foot  Staiks  ;  t lie  Acorns  grow  in  Clufters 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches;  their  Cups  are  covered 
with  a  white  Down. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy  ; 
this  is  a  low  bulliy  Oak,  which  rifes  but  6  or  7  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  flender  Branches  the  whole 
L,ength ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  ob¬ 
tufely  indented  ;  they  are  about  three  Inches  long,  and 
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one  and  a  Half  broad,  danding  on  flender  Foot  Stalks; 
the  Acorns  are  fmall  and  grow  in  Cluders,-  and  the 
Galls  grow  3  or  4  together. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  in  Bttrgundy  the  Leaves  are 
oblong  and  pointed,  and  frequently  indented  in  the 
Middle  like  a  Lyre ;  they  aie  jagged  and  acute-pointcd, 
a  little  hoary  on  their  under  bide,  {landing  on  flender 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Acorns  are  fmall,  and  have  rough 

prickly  Cups.  1  . 

,  The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
the  Leaves  are  fmooth,  and  deeply  finuatcd  like  winged 
Leaves ;  fome  of  the  Sinufes  are  obtufe,  and  dthers  end 
in  acute  Points  ;  they  have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  the 
Branches  are  covered  with  a  purpiifh  Bark  when  young  ; 
the  Acorns  are  long  and  {lender,  the  Cups  rough  and  a 
little  prickly,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Acorns 
are  fweet,  and  are  frequently  eaten  by  the  Poor  in  the 
South  of  France,  who  in  Times  of  Scarcity  grind  them 
and  make  Bread  with  the  Flour. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  from 
whence  the  Acorns  are  annually  brought  to  Europe, 
where  they  are  ufed  for  dyeing  ;  thefe  are  called  Velani , 
and  the  Tree  Velanida  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  one  of  the 
faired  Species  of  Oak  in  the  World  ;  the  Trunk  rifes 
as  high  as  tire  common  Oak  ;  the  Branches  extend  very 
wide  on  every  Side,  and  are  covered  with  a  grayifh 
Bark,  intermixed  with  brown  Spots ;  they  are  cloLly 
garnilhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  about  3  Inches  long, 
and  almofl  2  broad,  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  moll 
of  the  Saws  or  Teeth  turn  backward,  and  terminate  in 
acute  Points.  The  Leaves  are  did,  of  a  pale  green  on 
their  upper  Side,  and  downy  on  their  under ;  the  Acorns 
have  very  large  fcaly  Cups,  which  almoft  cover  them  ; 
the  Scales  are  ligneous  and  acute-pointed,  {landing  out 
a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  ;  fome  of  the  Cups  areas  large  as 
middling  Apples. 

The  icth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  in 
other  Parts  of  North  America.  This  grows  to  a  large 
Size  in  the  Countries  where  it  naturally  grows  ;  the  Bark 
is  fmooth,  of  a  grayifh  Colour,  but  that  of  the  younger 
Branches  is  darker;  the  Leaves  are  fix  Inches  long,  and 
two  and  a  Half  broad  where  breaded ;  they  are  obtufe  - 
ly  finuated,  each  Sinus  ending  with  a  briiliy  Point,  and 
are  of  a  bright  green,  handing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Leaves  continue  their  Verdure  very  late  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  fo  that  unlefs  hard  Frofl  comes  on  early,  they  do 
not  fall  till  near  Chrijhnas,  and  do  not  change  their  Co¬ 
lour  long  before.  The  Acorns  are  a  little  longer,  but 
not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  common  Oak. 

The  1  ith  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North-America  ;  of 
this  there  feems  to  be  two  Kinds,  one  of  which  grows 
to  a  much  larger  Size  than  the  other,  though  this  may 
be  occafioned  by  the  Soil  in  which  they  grow  ;  for  the 
larged  Sort  grows  in  the  rich  low  Lands,  where  it  be¬ 
comes  the  larged  of  any  of  the  Oaks  in  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries.  The  Wood  is  not  of  a  fine  Grain,  but  is  very 
lerviceable  ;  the  Bark  is  gray  and  fcaly ;  the  Leaves 
are  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  aud  two  Inches  and  a  Half 
broad  in  the  Middle,  indented  on  the  Edges,  with 
many  tranfverfe  Veins  running  from  the  Midrib  to  the 
Borders  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  green,  and  fo  nearly  re¬ 
ferable  thofe  of  the  Chednut  Tree,  as  fcarcely  to  be 
didin guifhed  from  it.  The  Acorns  are  very  large,  and 
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their  Cups  fhort.  The  Leaves  of  the  ether  Variety- 
are  not  fo  large,  nor  fo  drongly  veined,  and  the  Acorns 
are  fmaller  and  a  little  longer,  which  may  arife  from 
the  Soil. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  poor  Land  in  mod 
Parts  of  North  America  ;  this  never  grows  to  a  large 
Size,  and  the  Wood  is  of  no  Value.  The  Bark  is  of  a 
dark  brown  Colour;  the  Leaves  very  broad  at  the  Top, 
where  they  have  two  waved  Indentures,  which  divide 
them  almod  into  three  Lobes;  they  diminifh  gradually 
to  their  Bafe,  where  they  are  narrow  ;  they  are  fmooth, 
of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  A- 
corns  are  {mailer  than  thofe  of  the  common  Oak,  and 
have  fhort  Cups. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
where  it  is  called  the  Red  Oak,  from  the  Leaves  chang¬ 
ing  to  a  deep  red  or  purple  before  they  fall  off  There 
has  been  fuppofed  two  Sorts  of  this  Oak,  but  I  believe 
they  are  only  feminal  Varieties  ;  for  from  the  Acorns 
of  the  fame  Tree,  I  have  feen  Plants  raifed,  whofe 
Leaves  have  been  of  very  different  Shapes  and  Sizes, 
and  have  varied  greatly  in  their  Colour  in  Autumn, 
fome  changing  to  a  bright  red  or  fcarlet,  and  others 
to  a  deep  purple  Colour.  This  is  commonly  called  the 
Scarlet  Oak  herd  ;  the  Bark  of  this  Tree  is  very  drong, 
of  a  dark  brown,  and  is  preferred  for  Tanning  Leather, 
to  all  the  American  Oaks,  but  the  Wood  is  foft, 
fpongy,  and  not  durable.  The  Leaves  vary  greatly 
in  their  Shape  and  Size,  fome  of  them  are  8  or  9 
Inches  long,  and  4  or  5  broad,  and  have  feveral  ob¬ 
tufe  Sinufes,  ending  in  acute  Angles,  and  fome  of  them 
end  in  three  Points,  with  Bridles,  but  the  Borders 
are  entire  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  green  in  Spring,  gra¬ 
dually  growing  darker  in  Summer,  and  in  Autumn 
change  to  the  Colours  before-mentioned.  The  Acorns 
alfo  vary  in  Size  and  Shape,  fome  of  them  are  fmal¬ 
ler,  and  others  fhorter  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Oak. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
where  the  Wood  is  edeemed  preferable  to  any  of  their 
other  Sorts  for  Building,  being  much  more  durable  than 
any'  of  them.  The  Bark  of  this  Tree  is  grayifh,  (he 
Leaves  6  or  7  Inches  long,  and  4  broad  in  the  Middle  ; 
they  are  regularly  indented  almod  to  t lie  Mid-rib;  the 
Indentures  are  obtufe,  they  are  of  a  light-green,  and 
have  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Acorns  of  this  greatly 
refemble  thofe  of  the  common  Oak. 

The  15th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
where  they  didinguifh  two  Sorts;  one  of  them  is  called 
the  Highland.  Willow  Oak,  which  grows  upon  poor  diy 
Land  ;  the  Leaves  are  of  a  pale  green  and  entire,  fhapeu 
like  thofe  of  the  Willow  Tree.  The  Acorns  are  very 
fmall,  but  have  pretty  large  Cups. 

The  other  grows  in  low  mold  Land,  and  rifes  to  a 
much  greater  Height  ;  the  Leaves  are  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower,  and  the  Acorns  are  of  the  fame  Size  and  Shape, 
{o  that  I  fufpefl  their  Diffeience  is  owing  to  the  Soil  in 
which  they  grow. 

The  16th  Sort  is  generally  known  by  the  Title  cf  Ilex, 
or  ever-green  Oak;  of  this  there  are  feveral  Varieties, 
which  differ  greatly  in  the  Size  and  Shape  of  their 
Leaves ;  but  thefe  will  all  arife  from  Acorns  of  the  fame 
Tree,  nav,  the  lower  and  upper  Branches  of  the  fame 
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Tree,  are  frequently  garniflied  with  Leaves,  very  diL 
ferent  in  Size  and  Shape  from  each  other  ;' thofe  on  the 
lower  Brandies  being  much  broader,  rounder,  and  their 
Edges  indented  and  fet  with  Prickles,  but  thofe  on  .the 
upper  are  long,  narrow,  and  entire  ;  fo  that  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  all  but  one  Species,  except  the  Kermes 
Oak,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  didintt  Sort.  The  Leaves 
of  this  are  from  3  to  4  Inches  long,  and  1  broad  near 
the  Bafe,  gradually  leltening  to  a  Point  ;  drey  are  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  whitifh  and  downy 
on  their  under,  {landing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks, 
and  are  entire  ;  thefe'  remain  green  all  the  Year,  and  do 
not  fall  till  they  are  t h ru ft  off  by  young  Leaves  in  the 
Spring.  The  Acorns  are  fmailer  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Oak,  .but  of  tire  fame  Shape.  , . 

The  17  th  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  different  Sort,  but 
of  this. I  much  doubt,  having . Caifed  forne  Plants  from, 
the  Acorns  of  tire  ioth,  whofe  Leaves  are  fo  like  thofe 
of  this,  bs  not  to  be  difnnghifhed  from  them  ;  thefe  are 
fhorter  and  broader  than  the  other,  and  approach  in 
Shape  to  thofe  of  the  Holly  'Free,  and  are  alfo  let  with 
Prickles  on  their  Edges. 

The  1 8th  Sort  is  the  Oak,  from  which  the  Kermes, 
or  what, is  called  Scarlet  Grain  is  collected,  which  is  an. 
Infeft'tliat  harbours  on  this  Tree.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Provence  and  Languedoc,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
Title  o i  cT  Avan x.  This,  is  of  {mall  Growth,  feldom  ri¬ 
ling  above  12  or  14  Feet  high,  fending  out  Branches  on 
every  Side  the  whole  Length,  fo  as  to  form  a  bufhy 
Shrub  ;  the  Leaves  are  oval  and  undivided,  fmooth  on 
their  Surface,  but  indented  on  their  Edges,  which  are 
armed  with  Prickles  like  thofe  of  the  Holly  Tree.  The 
Acorns  are  fmailer  than  thofe  of  the"  common  Oak. 

The  19th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  and  Firgi- 
nia,  where  it  rites  to'  the  Height  of  40  Feet.  The  Grain 
of  the  Wood  is  hard,  tough,  and  coar{e  ;  the  Bark 
grayifh,  the  Leaves  ovally  Spear-fhaped,  about  3  Inches 
long  and  1  broad  ;  they  are  entire,  and  of  a  dark  green, 
Handing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  thick 
Confidence,  and  continue  green  all  the  Year.  The 
Acorns  are  fmall,  oblong,  and  have  fhort  Cups;  they 
are  very  fweet,  fo  are  eaten  by  the  Indians ,  who  lay 
them  up  in  Store  for  the  Winter  ;  they  alfo  draw  a  very 
fweet  Oil  for  them,  little  inferior  to  that  of  fweet  Al¬ 
monds.  This  is  called  the  Live  Oak  in  America. 

The  20th  Sort  is  the  Tree  whofe  Bark  is  the  Cork; 
of  this  there  are  two  or  three  Varieties,  viz.  one  with 
a  broad,  another  with  a  narrow  Leaf,,  which  are  ever¬ 
green  ;  and  there  is  one  or  two  which  caff  their  Leaves 
in  Autumn,  but  the  broad-leaved  ever-green  is  the 
moil  common  ;  the  other  may  probably  be  only  a  Va¬ 
riety,  arifing  by  Accident.  '  The  Leaves  of  this  are  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  about  2  Inches  long,  and  1  and  a  Quarter 
broad;  they  are  undivided  and  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
and  have  a  little  Down  on  their  under  Sides  ;  their 
Foot  Stalks  are  very  fhort ;  thefe  Leaves  continue  green 
through  the  Winter  till  the  Middle  of  May,  when  they 
generally  fall  off  juft  before  the  new  Leaves  come  out, 
fo  that  the  Trees  are  very  often  almoft  bare  for  a  fhort 
Time.  The  Acorns  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Oak. 

The  exterior  Bark  of  this  Tree  is  the  Cork,  this  is 
taken  off  from  tbeTrees  every  8  or  io  Years,,  but  there 
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is  an  interior  Bark  which  nourifhes  the  Trees,  fo  that 
the  ftripping  off  the  outer,  is  fo  far  from  injuring  them, 
that  it  is  neceffary  to  continue  the  Trees ;  for  thole 
whofe  Bark  are  not  taken  off,  feldom  lad  longer  than 
50  or  60  Years  in  Health  ;  whereas  the  Tree  which  are 
barked  every  8  or  10  Years,  will  live  a  hundred  and 
fifty  Years  or  more-  The  Bark  of  the  young  Trees  is 
porous  and  good  for  little,  however  it  is  neceffary  to 
take  it  off  when  the  Trees  are  12  or  15  Years  old,  with¬ 
out  which  the  Bark  will  not  be  good,  and  after  8  or.  10 
Years,  the  Bark  will  be  fit  to  take  off  again  ;  but  this 
fecond  Peeling  is  of  little  Ufe,  but  the  third  Peeling  the 
Bark  will  be  in  Perfedfion,  and  will  continue  fo  many 
Years,  for  the  heft  Cork  is  taken  from  the  old  Trees. 
The  Time  of  Year  for  dripping  of  this  Bark  is  in  Ju¬ 
ly,  when  the  fecond  Sap  flows  plentifully  ;  this  is  per¬ 
formed  with  an  Indrument,  like  that  ufed  for  diibarking 
Oaks.  The  Adies  of  burnt  Cork  mixed  with  frefh  But¬ 
ter,  and  made  into  an  Ointment,  is  much  recommend¬ 
ed  for  the  Piles.  • 

All  the  Sorts  of  Oaks  are  propagated  by  fowing  their 
Acorns,  and  the  fooner  they  are  put  into  the  Ground 
after  they  are  ripe,  the  better  they  will  fucceed  ;  for 
they  are  very  apt  to  fprout  where  they  are  fpread  thin, 
and  it  they  are  laid  in  Heaps,  they  ferment  and  rot  in 
a  little  Time;  therefore  the  bed  Seafoii  for  fowing  them 
is  in  the  Beginning  of  November,  by  which  Time  they 
will  be  fallen  from  the  Trees. 

I  fhall  firft  give  fome  Dire£tions  for  raifing  the  feve- 
ral  Sorts  of  Oaks  in  a  Nurfery,  which  are  intended  to 
be  planted  out  for  Ornament,  where  their  Tipiber  is  . 
not  to  be  regaided.  Thefe  Acorns  may  be  Town  in 
Beds  about  4  Feet  wide,  with  Paths  of  2  Feet  broad 
between  them;,  in  thefe  Beds  there  may.  he  4  Rows 
fown,  at  about  9  or  10  Inches  didant  from  each  other 
when  the  Beds  are  marked  out,  there  fhould  be  Drills 
drawn  with  a  Hoe  in  a  ftrait  Line,  into  which  the  A- 
corns  fhould  be  droped  at  about  2  or  3  Inches  afunder  ;. 
then  they  mud  be  carefully  covered  over  with  the  Earth 
2  Inches  thick,  leaving  none  of  them  uncovered,  which 
might  tempt  the  Vermin,  for  if  they  once  find  them 
out,  they  will  make  fad  Havock  of  the  Acorns. 

In  the  Spring  when  the  Plants  begin  to  appear,  you 
mud  carefully  clear  them  from  Weeds ;  and  if  the  Sea- 
fon  proves  dry,  you  fhould  refrefh  them  now  and  then 
with  a  little  Water,  which  will  greatly  promote  their 
Growth.  In  thefe  Beds  the  Plants  fhould  remain  until 
the  following  Autumn  (obferving  conftantly  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds)  ;  at  which  Time  you  fhould 
prepare  a  Spot  of  good  frelh  Earth  (in  Size  proportion- 
able  to  the  Quantity  of  Plants,)  which  fhould  be  well 
trenched  and  levelled  then  toward  the  Middle  or  latter 
End  of  October y  carefully  take  up  the  Plants,  fo  as  not 
to  injure  their  Roots,  and  plant  them  out  in  Rows  3 
Feet  afunder,  and  18  Inches  Didance  Plant  from  Plant; 
obferving  never  to  differ  the  Plants  to  abide  long  out  of 
the  Ground,,  becaufe  their  Roots  would  dry  and  endan¬ 
ger  their  Growth. 

When  the  Plants  have  taken  Root  in  this  Nurfery, 
they  will  require  little  more  Care  than  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds,  and  dig  the  Ground  between  the 
Rows  every  Spring;  in  doing  which,  you  fhould  cut 
off  fuch  Roots  as  extend  very  far  from  the  Trunk  of 

the. 
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the  Trees,  which  will  render  them  better  for  tranfplant- 
ing  again  ;  you  fhould  alfo  prune  off  fuch  Side  Branches 
as  extend  very  far,  and  would  retard  the  upright  Shoot ; 
but  you  fhould  by  no  Means  cut  off  all  the  fmall  lateral 
Branches,  fome  of  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
detain  the  Sap  for  the  Augmentation  of  the  Trunk  ; 
for  I  have  often  obferved,  where  Trees  haye  been  thus 
clofely  pruned,  that  .their  Heads  have  overgrown  their 
Bodies,  fo  that  they  have  bent  downward  and  become 
crooked. 

When  thefe  Trees  have  remained  in  the  Nurfery  3 
or  4  Years,  they  will  be  large  enough  to  tranfplant  to 
the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for  it  is  not  proper 
to  let  them  grow  very  large  before  they  are  planted  out, 
becaufe  thefe  are  very  hazardous  Trees  to  remove  when 
old,  or  after  they  have  taken  deep  Root. 

The  Seafon  for  this  Work  is  in  Autumn  ;  at  which 
Time,  if  they  are  carefully  taken  up,  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  Danger  of  their  not  fucceeding.  In  tranfplanting 
them,  you  fhould  by  no  Means  cut  their  Heads,  which 
is  too  much  pra&ifed  ;  all  that  fhould  be  done,  muft 
be  only  to  cut  off  any  bruifed  or  ill  placed  Branches, 
clofe  to  the  Place  where  they  are  produced  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  greater  Injury  done  to  thefe  Trees,  than  to 
fhorten  their  Shoots  ;  for  when  the  leading  Bud  (which 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  draw  and  attract  the  Nourifh- 
ment)  is  taken  off,  the  Branch  often  decays  entirely,  or 
at  leaf!  down  to  the  next  vigorous  Bud. 

The  Trees  thus  railed  and  managed,  will  (if  planted 
in  a  proper  Soil)  grow  to  a  confiderable  Magnitude,  and 
are  very  proper  for  a  Wildernefs  in  large  Gardens,  in 
Clumps  in  Parks,  &c.  but  if  they  are  defigned  for  Tim¬ 
ber,  it  is  much  better  to  fow  the  Acorns  in  the  Places 
where  they  are  to  remain  ;  in  order  to  which,  you  fhould 
provide  yourfelf  in  Autumn  with  a  iufficient  Quantity 
of  Acorns,  taken  from  ftrait,  upright,  vigorous  grow¬ 
ing  Trees;  thefe  fhould  be  gathered  from  under  the 
Trees  as  foon  as  may  be  after  they  are  fallen,  and,  if 
pofuble,  in  a  dry  Time,  laid  thin  in  fome  open  Room  to 
dry  ;  after  which  they  may  be  put  into  dry  Sand,  and 
preferved  in  a  dry  Place  until  the  Beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber ,  when  you  fhould  prepare  the  Ground  for  planting 
them. 

The  Directions  before  given  are  defigned  only  for 
fmall  Plantations  in  a  Garden  or  Park,  which  are  only 
for  Pleafure  ;  but  where  thefe  Trees  are  cultivated  with 
a  View  to  Profit,  the  Acorns  fhould  be  fown  where  the 
Trees  are  defigned  to  grow  ;  for  thofe  which  are  tranf- 
plar.ted  will  never  grow  to  the  Size  of  thofe  which  (land 
where  they  are  fown,  nor  will  they  la  ft  near  fo  long 
found.  For  in  fome  Places,  where  thefe  Trees  have 
been  tranfplanted  with  the  greated  Care,  and  have 
grown  very  fafi:  for  feveral  Years  after,  they  are  now 
decaying,  when  thofe  which  remain  in  the  Place  where 
they  came  up  from  the  Acorns,  are  ftiil  very  thriving, 
and  have  not  the  leaf!  Sign  of  Decay.  Therefore,  who¬ 
ever  defigns  to  cultivate  thefe  Trees  for  Timber,  fhould 
fow  the  Acorns  on  the  fame  Ground  where  they  are  to 
grow  ;  for  the  Timber  of  all  thofe  Trees  which  are 
tranfplanted,  is  not  near  fo  valuable  as  that  of  the  Trees 
from  Acorns.  I  fhall  therefore  add  fome  plain  Direc¬ 
tions  for  the  fowing  of  Acorns,  and  managing  the 
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young  TVees  during  their  Minority,  until  they  are  out 
of  Danger,  and  require  no  farther  Care. 

The  fird  Thing  to  be  done  is,  fencing  the  Ground 
very  well,  to  keep  out  cattle,  Plares,  and  Rabbets  ;  for 
if  thefe  get  into  the  Ground,  they  will  foon  deftroy  the 
young  Trees.  Indeed  they  will  in  a  few  Years  grow 
to  be  out  of  Danger  from  Hares  and  Rabbets,  but  it' 
will  be  many  Years  before  they  will  be  pad  Injury  from 
Cattle,  if  they  are  permitted  to  get  into  the  Plantation, 
therefore  durable  Fences  fhould  be  put  round  the 
Ground  :  If  in  the  Beginning  a  Pale  Fence  is  made  a- 
bout  the  Land,  clofe  at  the  Bottom  and  open  above, 
and  within  the  Pale  a  Quick  Hedge  planted  ;  this  will 
become  a  good  Fence  by  the  Time  the  Pale  decays, 
againd  all  Sorts  of  Cattle,  and  then  the  Trees  will  have 
got  above  l he  Reach  of  Hares  and  Rabbets,  fo  they 
cannot  injure  them,  for  the  Bark  of  the  Trees  will  he 
too  hard  for  them  to  gnaw. 

After  the  Ground  is  well  fenced,  it  fhould  be  pre¬ 
pared,  by  ploughing  it  3  or  4  Times,  and  after  each 
Ploughing  harrow  it  well,  to  break  the  Clods,  and 
cleanfe  the  Ground  from  Couch,  and  the  Roots  of  all 
bad  Weeds.  Indeed  if  the  Ground  is  green  Sward,  it  will 
be  better  to  have  one  Crop  of  Beans,  Peas,  cr  Turnips, 
off  the  Grounds,  before  the  Acorns  are  fown,  provided 
thefe  Crops  ate  well  hoed  to  dir  the  Surface  and  dedroy 
the  Weeds  ;  for  the  Crop  will  mend  and  improve  the 
Land  for  fowing;  but  in  this  Cafe  the  Ground  fhould 
be  ploughed  as  foon  as  podible,  when  the  Crop  is  ta¬ 
ken  off,  to  prepare  it  for  the  Acorns,  which  fhould  be 
fown  as  foon  as  may  be  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  al¬ 
though  they  may  be  preferved  in  Sand  for  fome  Time, 
yet  they  will  be  apt  to  fprout;  and  if  fo,  the  Shoots 
are  in  Danger  of  being  broken  and  fpoiled  ;  there¬ 
fore  I  fhould  advife  the  fowing  early,  which  is  the  bed 
Method. 

In  making  Choice  of  the  Acorns,  thofe  fhould  be 
preferred,  which  are  taken  from  the  larged  and  mod 
thriving  Trees.  Thofe  of  Pollard  Trees  diould  always 
be  rejected,  though  they  are  generally  the  mod  pro¬ 
ductive  of  Acorns,  but  thofe  of  the  large  Trees  com¬ 
monly  produce  the  dronged  and  mod  thriving  Plants. 

The  Seafon  for  fowing  the  Acorns  being  come,  and 
the  Ground  having  been  ploughed  and  levelled  fmooth, 
the  next  Work  is  to  fow  the  Acorns,  which  mud  be 
done  by  drawing  Drills  acrofs  the  Ground,  at  about  4 
Feet  alunder,  and  2  Inches  deep,  into  Which  the  A- 
corns  diould  be  fcattered  at  2  Inches  Didance.  Thefe 
Drills  may  he  drawn  either  with  a  Diill  Plough,  or  by 
Hand  with  a  Hoe  ;  but  the  former  is  the  mod  expediti¬ 
ous  Method,  therefore  fhould  be  preferred.  In  drawing 
the  Drills,  if  the  Land  has  any  Slope  to  one  Side,  thefe 
fhould  be  made  the  fame  Way  as  the  Ground  dopes, 
that  there  may  be  no  Stoppage  to  the  Wet  by  the  Rows 
of  Plants  eroding  the  Hanging  of  the  Land.  This 
fhould  be  particularly  obferved  in  all  wet  Ground,  or 
where  the  wet  isfubjeCt  to  lie  in  Winter,  but  in  dry 
Land  it  is  not  of  much  Coofequence.  When  the  A- 
corns  are  fown,  the  Drills  diould  be  carefully  filled  in, 
fo  as  to  cover  the  Acorns  fecttrely  ;  for  if  any  of  them 
are  expofed,  they  will  entice  the  Birds  and  Mice  ;  and 
if  either  of  thefe  once  attack  them,  they  will  make 
great  Havock  wah  them.  j 
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The  Reafon  of  my  dire&ing  the  Drills  to  be  made  at 
this  Diftance,  is  for  the  more  convenient  ftirring  of  'the 
Ground  between  the  Rows,  to  keep  the  young  Plants 
clear  from  Weeds  ;  for  if  this  is  not  carefully  done,  it 
cannot  be  expedted  that  they  fhould  make  much  Pro¬ 
grefs;  and  yet  this  is  generally  negle&ed  by  many  who 
pretend  to  be  great  Planters,  who  are  often  at  a  large 
Expence  to  plant,  but  feldom  regard  them  after;  lo 
that  the  young  Plants  mud:  encounter  the  Weeds,  which 
frequently  are  four  or  five  limes  the  Height  of  the 
Plants,  and  not  only  fhade  and  draw  them,  but  exhaufV 
all  theGoodnefs  of  the  Ground,  and  conlequently  flarve 
the  Plants.  Therefore,  whoever  hopes  to  have  Succefs 
in  their  Plantations,  fhould  determine  to  be  at  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  keeping  them  clean  for  8  or  io  Years  aftei 
fowing,  by  which  Time  the  Plants  will  have  obtained 
Strength  enough  to  keep  down  the  Weeds  ;  the  neglect¬ 
ing  this  has  occa.fi oped  fo  many  young  Plantations  to 
nnfearry  in  divers'  Parts  of  Englaiid. 

About  the  Middle  of  April',,  the  young  Plants  will 
appear  above  Ground  ;  but  before  this,  if  the  Ground 
fhould  produce  many  young  Weeds,  it  will  be  good 
Hufbandry  to  feuffie  the  Surface  over  with  Dutch  Hoes, 
in  a  dry  Tune,  either  the  latter  End  of  March  or  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Ap’  //,  to  deftroy  them,  whereby  the  Gtound 
will  be  kept  clean,  until  all  the  Plants  are  come  up  fo 
as  to  be  plainly  difeerned,  by  which  Time  it  may  be 
proper  to  hoe  the  Ground  over  again,  for  by  doing  it 
early,  while  the  Weeds  are  fmull,  a  Man  will  perform 
more  of  this  Work  in  t  Day,  than  he  can  in  3  or  4 
when  they  are  grown  large  ;  befides,  there  will  be  great 
Hazard  of  cutting  off  or  injuring  the  young  Plants, 
when  they  are  hid  by  the  W  eeds  ;  and  final!  W  ecds 
being  cut,  are  foon  dried  up  by  the  Sun  ;  but  large 
Weeds  often  take  r refit  Root  and  grow  again,  efpecially 
if  Rain  fhould  fall  foon  after,  and  grow  the  fafter  for 
being  ftirred  •,  therefore  it  is  not  only  the  beft  Method, 
but  alfo  the  eheapeft  Hufbandry,  to  begin  cleaning  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  Spring,  and  repeat  it  as  often  as  the  Weeds 
are  produced. 

The  firff  Summer,  while  the  Plants  are  yoking,  it 
will  be  the  beft  Way  to  perform  thefe  Hoeings  by 
Hand,  but  afterward  it  may  be  done  with  the  Hoe 
Plough  ;  for  as  the  Rows  are  four  Feet  afunder,  there 
will  be  Room  enough  for  this  Plough  to  work;  and 
as  this  will  ftjr  and  loofen  the  Ground,  it  will  be  of 
great  Service  to  the  Plants ;  but  there  will  require  a  little 
Hand  Labour  where  the  Plough  is  ufed,  in  order  to 
deftroy  the  Weeds,  which  will  come  up  in  the  Row's 
between  th-e  Plants;  for  thefe  will  be  cut  of  the  Reach 
of  the  Plough,  and  if  they  are  not  deftroyed,  they 
will  foon  overgrow  and  hear  down  the  young  Plants-. 

After  they  have  grown  two  Years,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  draw  out  fome  of  them,  where  they  grow  too 
clofe  ;  but  in  doing  this,  great  Care  fhould  be  had  not 
to  injure  the  Roots  of  thofe  left;  for  as  the  Plants 
which  are  drawn  out  are  only  fit  for  Plantations  defign— 
ed  for  Pleafure,  fo  thefe  fhould  not  be  fo  much  regard¬ 
ed  in  their  being  removed,  as  to  facrifice  any  of  thofe. 
which  are  defigned  to  remain.  In  thinning,  thefe  Plan¬ 
tations,  the  Plants  may  the  firft  Time  be  left  about  r 
Foot  afunder;  which  will  give  them  Room  to  grow  two 
or  three  Years  longer,  by  which  Time  it  may  be  eafy 
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to  judge  which  are  likely  to  make  the  beft  Trees. 
Therefore  thefe  may  be  then  fixed  on,  as  Standards  to 
remain  ;  though  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  greater 
Number  at  this  Time  marked  than  can  be  permitted  to 
grow,  becaufe  fome  cf  them  may  not  anfwer  Expedi¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  it  will  be  improper  to  thin  thefe  Trees  too 
much  at  one  Time,  the  leaving  double  the  Number 
intended  at  the  fecond  thinning  will  not  be  amifs.  There¬ 
fore,  if  they  are  then  left  at  about  four  Feet  Diftance 
in  the  Rows,  they  will  have  Room  enbugh  to  grow  3 
or  4  Years  longer  ;  by  which  Time,  if  the  Plants  have 
made  good  Progrefs,  their  Roots  will  have  fpread  over 
the  Ground,  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  take  up  every 
other  Tree  in  the  Rows.  But  by  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  exadt  in  the  removing,  but  to  make  Choice  of  the  beft 
Plants  to  ftand,  which  ever  Rows  they  may  be  in,  or  if 
they  fhould  not  be  exadtly  at  the  Diftance  here  aflign- 
ed  ;  all  that  is  defigned  here,  is  to  lay  down  general 
Rules,  which  fhould  be  as  nearly  complied  with  as  the 
Plants  will  permit;  therefore  every  Perfon  fhould  be 
guided  by  the  Growth  of  the  Trees  in  the  Performance 
of  this  Work. 

When  the  Plants  have  been  reduced  fo  the  Diftance 
of  about  8  Feet,  they  will  not  require  any  more  thin¬ 
ning.  But  in  2  or  3  Years,  thofe  which  are  not  to  re¬ 
main  will  be  fit  to  cut  down,  to  make  Stools  for  Under¬ 
wood  ;  and  thofe  which  are  to  remain,  will  have  made 
fuch  Progrefs  as  to  become  a  Shelter  to  each  other,  for 
this  is  what  fhould  be  principally  attended  to  whenever 
the  Trees  are  thinned  ;  therefore  in  all  fuch  Places  as- 
are  much  expofed  to  the  Wind,  the  Trees  fhould  be 
thinned  with  great  Caution  and  by  flow  Degrees ;  for  if 
the  Air  is  let  too  much  at  once  into  the  Plantation,  it 
will  give  a  fudden  Check  to  the  Trees,  and  greatly  re¬ 
tard  their  Growth  ;  but  in  fheltered  Situations,  there 
need  not  be  fo  great  Caution  ufed. 

The  Diflance  which  I  fhould  choofe  to  allow  to  thefe. 
Trees  which  are  defigned  to  remain  for  Timber  is,  from 
25  to  about  30  Feet,  which  will  not  be  too  near,  where 
the  Trees  thrive  well;  in  which  Cafe  their  Heads  will' 
fpread,  fo  as  to  meet  in  about  30  or  35  Years  ;  nor  will 
this  Diftance  be  too  great  fo  as  to  impede  the  upright: 
Growth  of  the  Trees.  This  Diftance  is  intended,  that 
the  Trees  fhould  enjoy  the  whole  Benefit  of  the  Soil 
therefore,  after  one  Crop  of  the  Under-wood,  or: 
at  moft  two  Crops  are  cut,  I  would  advife  the  flubbing 
up  the  Stools,  that  the  Ground  may  be  entirely  clear, 
for  the  Advantage  of  the  growing  Timber,  which  is 
what  fhould  be  principally  regarded  but  in  gene¬ 
ral  moft  People  have  more  Regard  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  Profit  of  the  Under-wood  than  the  future  Good.' 
of  the  Timber,  and  frequently  by  fo  doing  fpoil  both  ; 
for  if  the  Under-wood  is  left  after  the  Trees  have, 
fpread  fo  far  as  that  their  Heads  meet,  the  Under-wood 
will  not  be  much  Worth  ;  and  yet,  by  their  Stools 
being  left,  they  will  draw  away  a  great  Share  of  Nou- 
rifhment  from  the  Timber  Trees,  and, retard  them  in 
their  Progrefs. 

The  Soil  in-  which  the  Oak  makes  the  greateft  Pro¬ 
grefs,  is  a  deep  rich  Loam,  in  which  the.  Trees  grow 
to  the  largeft  Size;,  and  th<*  Timber  which  grows  upon 
this  Land,  is  generally  more  pliable  than  that  which 
grows  on  a  (hallow  or  drier  Ground,,  but  the  Wood 
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of  the  latter  is  much  more  compact  and  hard.  Indeed 
there  are  few  Soils  in  England  in  which  the  Oak  will 
not  grow,  provided  there  is  proper  Care  taken  in  its 
Cultivation,  though  it  will  not  thrive  equally  in  all 
Soils  ;  but  yet  it  might  be  cultivated  to  a  national  Ad¬ 
vantage  upon  many  large  Wades  in  feveral  Parts  of 
England ,  as  to  the  great  Profit  of  the  Efiates  where 
thefe  Tra&s  of  Land  now  lie  uncultivated,  and  produce 
nothing  to  the  Owner.  And  fhould  the  prefent  Tem¬ 
per  of  destroying  the  Timber  of  England  continue  in 
Pra&ice  fome  Years  longer,  in  the  fame  Degree  which 
it  has  for  fome  Years  pad,  and  as  little  Care  taken  to 
raife  a  Supply,  this  Country,  which  has  been  fo  long 
edeemed  for  its  naval  Strengh,  may  be  obliged  to  feek 
for  Timber  Abroad,  or  be  content  with  fuch  a  naval 
Strength  as  the  poor  Remains  of  fome  frugal  Edates  may 
have  left  growing  ;  for  as  to  the  large  Foreds,  from 
whence  the  Navy  has  been  folong  fupplied,  a  few  Years 
will  put  an  End  to  the  Timber  there  ;  and  how  can  it 
be  otherwile,  when  the  Perfons  to  whofe  Care  thefe  are 
commited,  reap  an  Advantage  from  the  Dedru&ion  of 
the  Timber  ? 

Before  I  quit  this  Subjedl,  I  mud  beg  Leave  to  take 
Notice  of  another  great  Evil,  which  is  of  fo  much 
Confequence  to  the  Publick,  as  to  deferve  their  utmod 
Attention  ;  which  is,  that  of  cutting  down  the  Oaks  in  the 
Spring  of  the  Year,  at  the  Time  when  the  Sap  is  flowing. 
Thisis  done  for  the  Sake  of  the  Bark,  which  will  then 
cafdy  peel  off ;  and  for  the  Sake  of  this,  I  think,  there 
is  a  Law,  whereby  People  are  obliged  to  cut  down  their 
Timber  at  this  Seal'on.  But  by  fo  doing  the  Timber  is 
not  halt  fo  durable  as  that  which  is  fallen  in  the  winter, 
fo  that  thofe  Ships  which  have  been  built  of  this  Spring- 
cut  Timber,  have  decayed  more  in  7  or  8  Years, 
than  others  built  with  Timber  cut  in  Winter,  have  done 
in  twenty  or  thirty.  This  our  Neighbours  the  French 
have  experienced,  and  therefore  have  wifely  ordered, 
that  the  Bark  fhould  be  taken  off  the  Trees,  danding, 
at  the  proper  Time,  but  the  Trees  are  left  till  the  next, 
and  fometimes  until  the  fecond  Winter,  before  they  are 
cut  down;  and  the  Timber  of  thefe  are  found  to  be  more 
durable  and  be' ter  for  Ufe,  than  that  of  any  Trees  which 
have  not  been  peeled. 

QUICK.  By  the  Word  Quick  are  generally  underfiood 
all  live  Hedges,  of  whatever  Sort  of  Plants  they  are 
compofed,  to  didinguifii  them  from  dead  Hedges;  but, 
in  the  moit  dritl  Senfe  of  this  Word,  it  is  applied  to  the 
{Jawthorn,  or  MeJ'pilus  Sylvejlris  ;  under  which  Name, 
the  young  plants  or  Sets,  are  commonly  fold  by  the 
Nurfery  Gardeners,  who  raife  them  for  Sale. 

In  the  Choice  of  thefe  Sets,  thofe  which  are  raifed  in 
the  Nurfery,  are  to  be  preferred  to  fuch  as  are  drawn  out 
of  the  Woods  ;  ’becaufe  the  latter  have  feldom  good 
Roots,  though  as  they  are  larger  Plants  than  are  common¬ 
ly  to  be  had  in  the  Nurfery,  many  people  prefer  them  ; 
but  from  long  Experience  1  have  found,  that  thofe  Hedg¬ 
es  which  have  been  planted  with  young  plants  from  the 
Nurfery,  have  always  made  the  beft  Hedges.  Indeed', 
if  perfons  would  have  Patience  to  wait  tor  thefe  from  feed, 
and  low  the  Haws  in  the  place  where  the  Hedge  is  defign- 
ed,  thefe  unremoved  Plants  will  make  a  much  flronger 
and  more  durable  Fence,  than  thofe  which  are  tranfpianted  ; 
but  1  am  aware  that  molt  people  will  condemn  this  Prac- 
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lice,  as  tedious ;  but  if  the  Haws  are  buried  one  Year  in 
the  Ground,  to  prepare  them  for  Vegetation  before  they 
are  fown,  it  will  not  be  fo  long  before  this  will  become 
a  good  fence,  as  is  generally  imagined.  Nay,  from 
fome  Trials  of  this  Kind,  I  have  found,  that  thofe  Plants 
which  have  remained  where  they  came  up  from  Seed, 
have  made  fuch  Progrefs  as  to  overtake,  in  fix  Years, 
Plantsof  two  Years  Growth,  which  were  tranfpianted 
at  the  Time  when  thefe  Seeds  were  fown.  / 

If  the  Hedges  are  raifed  from  Seed,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  mix  Holly  Berries  with  the  Haws  ;  and  if  fo 
thefe  Berries  fhould  alfo  be  buried  one  Year,  to  prepare 
them,  fo  that  both  may  come  up  together  the  following 
Spring;  and  this  Mixture  of  Holly  with  the  Quick, 
will  not  only  have  a  beautiful  Appearance  in  Winter, 
but  will  alfo  thicken  the  Hedge  at  the  Bottom,  and 
make  it  a  better  Fence. 

But  where  the  Hedge  is  to  be  planted,  the  Sets  flionld 
not  be  more  than  three  Years  old  froom  the  Haws  ;  for 
when  they  are  older,  their  Roots  will  be  hard  and 
woody  ;  and  as  they  are  commonly  trimmed  off  before 
the  Sets  are  planted,  they  very  often  mifearry  ;  and 
fuch  of  them  as  do  live,  will  not  make  fo  good  Progrefs 
as  younger  Plants,  nor  are  they  fo  durable  ;  for  thefe 
Plants  will  not  bear  tranfplanting  fo  well  as  many  others, 
efpeciaily  when  they  have  flood  long  in  the  Seed  Bed 
un  removed. 

The  Method  of  planting,  piafhing  and  pruning  thefe 
Hedges,  having  been  fully  explained  under  the  Ar¬ 
ticle  [Edges,  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  here,  but  (ball  only 
beg  Leave  to  add  the  Method  preferibed  by  Thomas 
Franklin,  Efq;  for  planting  thefe  Fledges,  which  is  as 
follows  : 

He  firff  fet  out  the  Ground  for  Ditches  and  Quick 
10  Feet  in  Breadth  ;  he  fubdivided  that,  by  marking 
out  2  Feet  and  a  Half  on  each  Side  (more  or  lefs  at 
Pleafure)  for  the  Ditches,  leaving  5  in  the  Middle  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  then  digging  up  2  Feet  in  the  Midft 
of  thofe  5  Feet,  he  planted  the  Sets  in  ;  which  although 
it  required  more  Labour  and  Charge,  he  fays,  he  foon 
found  repaid  the  Coft.  This  done  he  began  to  dig  the 
Foffes,  and  to  fet  up  one  Row  of  Turfs  on  the  Outfide 
of  the  faid  5  Feet  ;  namely,  one  Row  on  each  Side 
thereof,  the  green  Side  outmoff,  a  little  reclining,  fo  as 
the  Grafs  might  gfovv. 

After  this  returning,  to  the  1  lace  he  began  at,  he  or¬ 
dered  one  of  the  Men  to  dig  a  Spit  of  the  Under-turf 
Mould,  and  lay  it  between  the  Turfs  placed  Edgewife, 
as  before  deferibed,  upon  the  2  Feet,  which  was  pur- 
pofely  dug  in  the  Middle,  and  prepared  for  the  Sets, 
which  the  Planter  fet  with  two  Quicks  upon  the  Surface 
ot  the  Earth  almcff  upright,  whilft  another  Workman 
laid  the  Mould  forwards  about  1  2  Inches,  and  then  fet 
two  more,  and  fo  continued. 

This  being  finifhed,  he  ordered  another  Row  of  Turfs 
to  be  placed  on  each  Side  upon  the  Top  of  the^rmer, 
and  filled  the  Vacancy  between  the  Sets  and  Turfs  as 
high  as  their  Tops  ;  always  leaving  the  Middle,  where 
the  Sets  were  planted,  hollow  and  fomewhat  loweV 
than  the  Sides  of  the  Banks  by  8  or  10  Inches,  that  the 
Rain  might  defeend  to  their  Roots ;  which  is  of  great 
Advantage  to  their  Growth  ;  and  far  better  than  the 
old  Way,  where  the  Banks  are  too  much  Hoping  and 
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the  Roots  of  the  Set  are  feldom  wetted,  even  in.  a  moift 
Seaton,  the  Summer  following  ;  but  if  it  prove  dry, 
many  of  the  Sets,  efpecially  the  late  planted,  will  pe- 
rifh  ;  and  even  few  of  thofe  that  had  been  planted  in 
the  latter  End  of  April  (the  Summer  happening  to  be 
tomcwhat  dry)  efcaped. 

The  planting  being  thus  advanced,  the  next  Care  is 
fencing  by  fetting  a  Hedge  of  about  20  Inches  high 
upon  the  Top  of  the  Bank  on  each  Side  thereof  lean¬ 
ing  a  little  outwards  from  the  Sets,  which  will  protect 
them  as  well  (if  not  better)  than  a  Hedge  of  3  Feet  or 
more,  Handing  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  for  as 
thefe  are  raifed  with  the  Turfs  and  SGds  about  20  Inches, 
and  the  Hedge  about  20  Inches  more,  it  will  make 
3  Feet  4  Inches,  fo  as  no  Cattle  can  approach  the 
dead  Hedge  to  prejudice  it,  unlefs  they  let  their  Feet 
in  the  Ditch  itfelf,  which  will  be  at-  leal!  a  Foot  deep  ; 
and  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Fofs  to  the  Top  of  the 
Hedge,  about  4  Feet  and  a  Half,  which  they  can  hard¬ 
ly  reach  over  to  crop  the  Quick,  as  they  might  in  the 
the  old  Way;  and  befides,  fuch  a  Hedge  will  endure 
a  Year  longer. 

He  fays,  He  had  a  Hedge  which  Hood  5  Years 
and  though  9  or  10  Feet  are  fufficient  for  both  Ditch¬ 
es  and  Banks,  yet  where  the  Ground  is  but  indifferent, 
it  is  better  HuPoandry  to  take  12  Feet,  which  will 
allow  of  a  Bank  at  leaff  6  Feet  broad,  and  give  more 
Scope  to  place  the  dead  Hedges  farther  from  the  Sets, 
and  the  Ditches  being  fhallow  will  in.  2  Years  Time 
graze. 

As  to  the  Objection,  that  taking  12  Feet  waffes  too 
much  Ground,  he  affirms  that  if  12  Feet  in  Breadth  be 
taken  for  a  Ditch  and  Bank,  there  will  no  more  Ground 
bewaffedthan  by  the  common  Way  ;  for  in  that  a  Quick 
is'  rarely  fet,  but  there  are  9  Feet"  between  the  dead 
Hedges,  which  is  entirely  loH  all  the  Time  of  fencing; 
whereas  with  double  Ditches,  there  remain  at  leaff  18 
Inches  on  each  Side  where  the  Turfs  were  let  on  Edge, 
that  bear  more  Grafs  than  when  it  lay  on  the  Flat. 

But,  admitting  it  did  totally  lay  waffe  3  Feet  of 
Ground,  the  Damage  were  very  inconfiderable  ;  Hnce 
40  Perches,  in  Length,  220  Yards,  will  make  Perches 
7,  25",  9/  or  7  Pole  £;  which,  at  13  s.  and  4 d.  the 
Acre,  amounts  not  to  7 d.  £  per  Annum. 

Now  that  this  is  not  only  the  beff,  but  cheapeff  Way 
of  Quick-fetting,  will  appear  by  comparing  the  Charge 
of  both. 

In  the  ufual  Way,  the  Charge  of  a  3  Feet  Ditch  is 
4d.  per  Pole,  the  Owner  providing  Sets ;  if  the  Work¬ 
man  finds  them,  he  will  have  for  making  the  Paid  Ditch 
and  fetting  them,  Sd.  per  Pole  ;  and  for  Hedging, 
%d.  that  is,  for  both  Sides,  4 d.  the  Pole  ;  .  which  renders 
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the  Charge  of  Hedging,  Ditching,  and  Sets,  12 d-  the. 
Pole  ;  that  is,  for  40  Rods  in  Length  40/. 

'Then  one  Load  of  Wood  out  of  the  Copfe  coffs  (with- 
the  Carriage,  though  but  2  or  3  Miles  Diffance)  10  s*. 
which  will  feldom  hedge  above  8  Poles  (fingle  Hedge)  ; 
but  allowing  to  do  10,  to  fence  40  Poles,  there  muff  be¬ 
at  leaff  8  Loads  of  Wrood,  which  coffs  4/.  making  the 
whole  Fxpence  for  ditching,  fencing,  and  fetting  40 
Poles,  to  be  6  /.  reckoning  with  the  leaff  ;  for  fcarce 
any  will  undertake  to  do  it  fot  lefs  than  3  s.  and  6  d.  per 
Pole,  and  then  40  Poles  coff  7  l. 

Whereas  with  double  Ditches,  both  of  them,  Set¬ 
tings  and  Sets,  will  be  done  for  8  d.  the  Pole,  and  the 
Hufbandman  get  as  good  Wages  as  with  the  fingle 
Ditch  (for  though  the  Labour  about  them  is  more,  yet 
the  making  the  Table  is  faved,)  which  coffs  1  /.  6  s.  and 
8  d.  and  the  Hedges  being  low,  they  will  make  better 
Wages  at  Hedging  for  a  Penny  a  Pole,  than  at  2  d.  for 
common  Hedges  which  comes  to  6  /.  8  d.  for  hedging  40 
Poles  on  both  Sides.  Thus  one  Load  of  Wood  will 
fence  30  Poles  at  leaff,  and  40  hedged  with  two  Thirds 
of  Wood  lefs  than  in  the  other  Way,  and  coff  but  1  /. 
6  s.  8 d.  which  makes  the  other  whole  Charge  of  Sets,. 
Ditching,  Fencing,  and  Wood,  but  3  /. 

QUICK- BEAM.  See Sorbus  Sylvtffris. 

QUINCE-Tree.  See  Cydonia. 

QUINCUNX  ORDER  is  a  Plantation  of  Trees, 
difpofed  originally  in  a  Square,  Confiding  of  5  Trees, 
one  at  each  Corner,  and  a  fifth  in  the  Middle,  which 
Difpofition,  repeated  again  and  again,  forms  a  regular 
Grove,  Wood,  or  Wildernefs,  and,  when  viewed  by 
an  Angle  of  the  Square  or  Parellelogram,  prefents  equal 
or  parallel  Alleys. 

Or,  The  Quincunx  is  the  Figure  of  a  Plantation  of 
Trees  difpofed  in  feveral  Rows,  both  Length  and 
Breadthwife,  in  fuch  Manner,  that  the  firff  Tree  of  the 
fecond  Row  commences  in  the  Centre  of  the  Square 
formed  by  the  two  firff  Trees  of  the  firff  Row,  and 
the  two  firff  of  the  third,  refembling  the  Figure  of  the 
Five  at  Cards.  This  regular  Dilpofition  of  Trees  was 
formerly  more  regarded  than  at  prefent,  and  is  ffill 
much  in  Practice  in  France  for  planting  Trees  to  form 
a  Grove. 

Trees  planted  in  Quicunx  are  fuch  as  are  planted  in  , 
the  following  Form  : 

*  *■  ’  *  *  •  0 

*  *  *  * 

*  ■  *  *  *  * 

QUINQUEFOLIUM.  See  Potentilla,. 
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RACEMIFEROUS  fignifies  bearing  in  Cluffers.  es  it  from  a  Spike,  the  laft  from  a  Panicle. 

RACEMUS,  a  Clufter,  is  a  Stalk  divided  or  RADIATED  FLOWERS  are  fuch  as  have  feveral 
branched  into  feveral  Foot  Stalks  fuffaining  the  Flowers  Semiflorets  fet  round  a  Difk  in  Form  of  a  radiant 
or  Fruits  fet  together,  as  are  the  Bunches  of  Grapes,  Star,  as  are  the  Flowers  of  Daify,  Cammomile  (Ac. 
Currants,  (Ac,  The  firff  of  thefe  Conditions  diftinguilh-  Thefe  are  called  radiated  difeous  Flowers,  thofe  which 
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have  no  fuch  Ray,  are  called  naked  difcous  Flowers 
as  the  Wormwood,  Mugwort  Tanfey,  £f?c. 

RADICLE  denotes  that  Part  of  the  Seed  of  a 
Plant,  which,  upon  its  Vegetation,  becomes  a  little 
Root,  by  which  the  tender  Plant  at  firfi  receives  its 
Nourishment  before  the  After-Root  be  formed.  This  is 
that  Part  of  the  Seed,  which,  in  making  Malt,  fhoots 
forth,  and  is  called  the  Come  or  Comb. 

RADISH.  See  Raphanus. 

RADISH  (HORSE).  See  Cochlearia. 

RAMPIONS.  See  Campanula  radice  efculenta. 

RAMSONS.  See  Allium. 

RAMUS  a  Branch  is  the  Divifion  of  a  Stalk  ;  in 
Trees  it  is  often  called  a  Bough. 

RANDIA.  Floufl.  Gen.  Nov.  28.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  194. 

The  Characters  are, 

’The  Etnpalcment  of  the  Flower  is  permanent  of  I 
Leaf  cut  into  5  Jhort  Segments  at  the  Brim.  The  Flower  is 
Funnel-fbaped ,  of  I  Petal  cut  itito  5  Parts  at  the  Top ; 
it  hath  ^  Jhort  Stamina  terminated  by  oblong  erect  Summits , 
end  an  oval  German  fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style,  the 
Length  of  the  Tube  divided  into  2  Parts  at  the  Top , 
crowned  by  2  obtufe  unequal  Stigmas.  The  Germen  after - 
ward  becomes  an  oval  Capfule,  with  I  Cell  having  a  hard 
Cover ,  including  many  compreffed  cartilaginous  Seeds  fur- 
rounded  with  Pulp. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent  in 
the  Engiijb  Gardens. 

Ran  pi  A  foliis  ovatis  emarginatis,  fpinis  geminatis , 
cattle  fruticofo.  Randia  with  oval  Leaves  which  are  in¬ 
dented  at  the  Top,  Spines  growing  by  Pairs,  and  a 
fhrubby  Stalk.  Randia  frutefeens  fpinis  bijugis,  foliis 
fubrotundis  fioribus  albis.  FJouf.  MJf.  Shrubby  Randia 
with  double  Spines,  roundifh  Leaves,  and  white  Flowers. 
Sir  Finns  Sloane  titles  it  Lycium  forte,  foliis  fubrotundis 
integris ,  fpinis  U?  foliis  ex  adverfo  fitis.  Vol.  I.  p.  40. 
Boxthorn  with  roundifh  entire  Leaves,  which,  as  well 
as  the  Spines,  are  placed  op pofite  and  by  Pairs. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  where 
Dr.  FFoufoun  found  it  in  Plenty,  and  fent  the  Seeds  to 
Europe  ;  he  gave  this  Title  to  the  Genus  in  Honour  of 
Mr.  Ifaac  Rand,  a  curious  Botanift.  It  was  difeovered 
by  Sir.  Flans  Sloane  in  the  Ifland  of  Barbadoes. 

It  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  10  or 
12  Feet,  covered  with  a  whitifh  Bark.  The  Branches 
come  out  oppofite  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  each 
Pair  eroding  the  other  ;  the  Leaves  are  of"  a  thick  Con- 
fiflence,  about  an  Inch  long,  and  three  Quarters  broad, 
a  little  indented  at  the  Top,  and  placed  by  Pairs  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  At  the  Joints  immediate¬ 
ly  under  the  Leaves  are  produced  2  fhort  Spines  Hand¬ 
ing  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  tubulous, 
and  divided  at  the  Brim  flightly  into  5  Parts.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries  about  the  Size  of  a  Mar¬ 
ble,  having  a  brittle  Shell  under  a  thin  Skin,  with  one 
Cell  inclofing  many  comprefied  Seeds  furrounded  with 
black  Pulp.  •  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  early  in  Spring  in  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
obferving  to  water  the  Earth  frequently  but  gently, 
to  promote  the  Vegetation  of  the  Seeds.  When  the 
Plants  come  up  they  muft  have  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them 
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every  Day,  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  and  mufi  be 
often  refreflied  with  Water.  In  about  a  Month’s  Time 
after  the  Plants  come  up  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant, 
when  they  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots, 
and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
light  frefh  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed 
again,  where  they  muH  be  fereened  from  the  Sun,  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  Time  they 
mufi  have  Air  and  Moifiure  in  Proportion  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Seafon.  The  Plants  may  remain  in 
the  hot  Bed  till  toward  Michaelmas,  when  the  Nights 
begin  to  be  cold,  at  which  Time  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Stove,  and,  if  they  are  plunged  into 
the  Bark  Bed,  it  will  greatly  forward  their  Growth, 
though  they  will  live  in  the  dry  Stove,  if  kept  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  Temperature  of  Heat.  During  the  two  firfi 
Seafons,  while  the  Plants  are  young,  it  will  be  proper 
to  keep  them  confiantly  in  the  Stove,  but  then  their 
Leaves  mufi  be  wafhed,  whenever  they  contraQ:  Filth  ; 
this  will  bring  them  forward  ;  but,  after  the  Plants  have 
obtained  Strength,  they  may  be  expofed  every  Summer 
to  the  open  Air  in  the  warmefi  Part  of  the  Year  for 
2  or  3  Months,  provided  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  Si¬ 
tuation,  but  in  Winter  they  mufi  be  confiantly  placed  in 
a  Stove,  and  kept  in  a  moderate  Warmth,  otherwife 
they  will  not  live  in  this  Country. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  continue  green  throughout 
the  Year,  which  renders  it  valuable  becaufe  it  makes 
an  agreeable  Variety  in  the  Winter  Seafon,  when  mixed 
with  other  tender  Plants, 

RANUNCULUS.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  285.  Tab. 

1 49.  Lin.  Gen.  Pi.  6 19.  [fo  called,  as  fome  fay,  from 
Rana,  Lat.  a  Frog,  on  Account  of  its  delighting  to  grow 
in  moifi  Places,  which  Frogs  frequent.]  Crowfoot. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  5  oval 
concave  Leaves  ;  the  Flower  has  5  obtufe  Petals,  which 
have  a  narrow  Bafe  ;  each  of  thefe  have  an  open  Neclarium 
upon  their  Tails.  It  hath  niamy  Stamina  about  half  the 
Length  of  the  Petals,  terminated  by  oblong,  erePt,  Twin 
Summits ,  and  numerous  Germina  colie  els  d  in  a  Head  ha¬ 
ving  no  Styles  but  crcivned  by  fmall  reflexed  Stigmas.  The 
Germina  afterward  become  Seeds  of  uncertain  irregu¬ 
lar  Figures,  faflened  to  the  Receptacle  by  very  floort  foot 
Stalks. 

I  fhall  not  here  enumerate  all  the  Species  of  this  Ge¬ 
nus,  many  of  which  are  common  Weeds  in  mofi  Parts 
of  England,  and  feveral  Parts  of  Europe ,  therefore  fhall 
only  mention  thofe  Sorts  which  are  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

'  1.  Ranuncuius  calycibus  patulis,pedunculis  tcretibus, 

foliis  tripartito-multifidis ,  fummis  linear ibus.  Lin.  Flor. 
Suec.  466.  fore  pleno.  Ranunculus  with  a  fpreading  Em¬ 
palement,  a  taper  Foot  Stalk,  many  pointed  Leaves 
divided  by  Trees,  and  thofe  at  the  Top  linear  and 
bearing  a  double  Flower.  Ranunculus  hortenfls  ere  eras , 
flor e pleno.  C.  B.  P.  179.  Upright  Garden  Ranunculus 
with  a  double  Flower. 

2.  Ranunculus  cafe  ibus  patulis,  pedunculisfulcatis, 
flolonibus  repent  ibus,  foliis  compofltis.  Flor.  Suec.  4  f>  8 ,  f.  ore 
pleno.  Ranunculus  with  a  fpreading  Empalement,  fur¬ 
rowed  Foot  Stalks,  creeping  Shoots,  and  compound 
Leaves  with  a  double  Flower.  Ranunculus  hortenfis  m- 
clinans.  C.  B.P.  179.  Inclining  Garden  Ranunculus. 
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3.  Ran  y  nculus foliis  radicalibus  reniformibus  crena- 
tis  fublobatii ,  cauhnis  tripartite  lanceolatis  integerrimis, 
caule  tnultifloro.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi,  550.  Ranunculus  with  Kid¬ 
ney-  fhaped  lower  Leaves,  which  are  crenated  and  almoft 
divided  into  Lobes,  but  thofe  upon  the  Stalks  divided  in¬ 
to  3  Spear  lhaped  Lobes  which  are  entire,  and  many 
Flowers  on  a  Stalk.  Ranunculus  afpbodsli  radice  Creticus , 
C.  B.  P.  181.  Afphodel-rooted  Ranunculus  of  Crete. 

4.  Ranunculus  folds  omnibus  quinatis  lanceolatis  in- 
cifo  ferratis.  H.  C.  229.  flore  plena.  Ranunculus  with  all 
the  Leaves  divided  into  5  Spear-fhaped  Segments  which 
are  (awed,  and  a  double  Flower.  Ranunculus  J'dio  aco- 
niti ,  fiore  albo  multiplici.  C.  B.  P.  17  9.  Ranunculus  with 
a  Wolffbane  Leaf  and  a  double  white  Flower,  common' 
Jy  called  Mountain  Ranunculus. 

5.  Ranunculus  foliis  linear  thus  fcffilibus,  caule  ereflo 
fulcato  pedunculis  longijjimis.  Ranunculus  with  linear 
Leaves  fitting  dole  to  the  Stalk,  which  is  erect  and  fur¬ 
rowed,  having  very  long  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers. 
Ranunculus  montanus,  polio  gramineo.  C.  B.  P.  l8l. 
Mountain  Ranunculus  with  a  Grafs  Leaf. 

6.  Ranunculus  foliis  fuprd  decompofitis,  caule  fim- 
plicijjlmo  unipolio ,  radice  tuberofa.  Hort.  Cliff.  230 .fiore 
pleno.  Ranunculus  with  Leaves  which  are  decompounded 
above,  a  fingle  Stalk  bearing  one  Leaf,  and  a  tuberous 
Root  with  a  double  Flower.  Ranunculus  rutaceo  polio , 

fiore  pleno,  luteo,  tninori.  Flor.  But.  2.  3.  Rue-leaved  Ra¬ 
nunculus  with  a  fmalier  double  yellow  F  lower. 

7.  Ranunculus  foliis  radicalibus  reniformibus  trena¬ 
ils  indfis,  caulinis  digitatis  linear  thus,  caule  multifioro. 
FI.  C.  229.  fiore  pleno.  Ranunculus  with  Kidney-fhaped, 
crenated,  lower  Leaves,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  Hand-fhaped 
and  linear,  and  Stalks  bearing  many  Flowers.  Ranun¬ 
culus  dulcis  multi florus.  fab.  Icon.  53.  Sweet  fmelling 
Ranunculus  bearing  many  Flowers. 

8.  Ranunculus  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  amplexicau - 
libus,  caule  fubuntfio'  0,  radice pafciculata.  H.  C.  229.  Ra¬ 
nunculus  with  oval  acute-pointed  Leaves  which  embrace 
the  Stalks,  one  Flower  upon  a  Stalk,  and  Roots  growing 
in  Bunches.  Ranunculus  montanus ,  folio  plantaginis.  C. 

B.  P.  180.  Mountain  Ranunculus  with  a  Plantain  Leaf. 

9.  R  A  N  u  N  c  u  i  u  s  caule  e redlo  bifolio,  foliis  multifidis , 
caulinis  alter nis  fejjilibus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  492.  Ranun¬ 
culus  with  an  eredf  Stalk  bearing  two  Leaves  which  are 
many  pointed,  thofe  upon  the  Stalks  alternate  and  fitting 
clofe.  Ranunculus  Orientals,  a  con  it  i  folio,  fiore  maximo. 
Tourn.  Cor.  22.  Eaftern  Ran unc ulus  with  a  Wolffbane 
Leaf  and  a  large  Flower. 

10.  Ranunculus  foliis  ternatis  biternatifque,  foliolis 
trifidis  obtuffs,  caule  ftmplici.  Ranunculus  with  Leaves 
placed  by  Threes,  which  are  divided  again  into  twice 
trifoliate  Leaves,  ending  in  three  obtufe  Points,  and  a 
Ample  Stalk.  Ranunculus  afpbodeli  radice,  fiore  fanguineo. 

C.  B.  P.  281.  Afphodel-rooted  Ranunculus  with  a  bloody 
Flower. 

11.  Ranunculus  foliis  ternatis  biternatifque,  foliolis 
trifidis  incifis,  caule  m feme  ramofo  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  552.  Ra¬ 
nunculus  with  trifoliate  and  twice  trifoliate  Leaves, 
whofe  Lobes  are  trifid  and  cut,  and  a  Stalk  branching 
at  the  Bottom.  This  is  the  Per/tan  Ranunculus. 

The  I  ft  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the  common  upright 
Meadow  Ranunculus,  which  grows  naturally  in  every  P  af- 
tcre.-;  but  as.  this  hath  double  Flowers,  fo  it  is  cuk- 
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tivated  in  Gardens.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  ered,  and 
rife  more  than  a  Foot  high  ;  the  lower  leaves  have 
very  long  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  divided  into  feveral 
Segments,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Aconite,  or  Monks¬ 
hood ;  the  Leaves  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  are  cut 
into  linear  Segments  to  the  Bottom  ;  the  Stalk  branches 
at  the  Top  into  feveral  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  double  yellow  Flowers.  Thefe  appear  in 
May,  and  if  they  Hand  in  a  fhady  Situation,  will  con¬ 
tinue  a  Month  in  flower,  and  many  Times  in  moift 
Seafons,  there  are  fmall  F'lowers  rifling  out  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  others.  This  is  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots  in  Autumn,  and  ftiould  be  planted  in  the  moift 
Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the  common  creeping 
Crowfoot,  which  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Shoots  from  the  Root  of  this  Sort  trail 
upon  the  Ground,  and  put  out  Roots  from  every  Joint 
in  the  Manner  of  the  Strawberry,  fo  that  when  it  is 
once  introduced  intoaGarden,  it  will  multiply  faft  enough; 
the  Leaves  and  Stalks  are  hairy,  the  Flowers  yellow  and 
double,  but  fmall.  It  flowers  the  latter  End  of  May. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  hath  an 
Afphodel  Root  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  large.  Kidney 
fhaped,  and  a  little  hairy,  about  3  Inches  long  and  4 
broad  ;  they  are  deeply  crenated  on  their  Borders,  are  di¬ 
vided  almoft  into  five  Lobes,  and  have  long  Ecot  Stalks- 
which  are  hairy.  The  Stalks  rile  about  9  or  10  Inches 
high,  and  are  garnifhed  w  ith  2  or  3  Leaves,  which  are 
cut  into  three  Segments,  which  are  intire  ;  the  Top  of. 
the  Stalk  divides  into  feveral  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftain- 
ing  1  large  pale  yellow  Flower.  This  Sort  flowers  the 
Beginning  ol  June.  It  is  propagated  by  Offsets  from 
the  Roots,  as  the  Garden  Ranunculus,  and  fhotild  be. 
planted  in  a  warm  Border,  otherwife  the  Froftwillde- 
ftroy  the  Roots. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  with  a 
Angle  Flower,  but  the  double  has  been  obtained  by 
Seeds,  and  is  preferved  in  many  curious  Gardens  for  the 
Beauty  of  its  Flowers.  This  is  by  fome  Gardners  called 
the  Fair  Maid  of  France ;  it  hatha  perennial  Root, 
co  mpo  fed  of  many  ftrong  Fibres;  the  Leaves  are  divi¬ 
ded  into  5  Spearfhaped  Lobes  ;  the  4  Side  Lobes  handing 
upon  Foot  Stalks  coming  from  the  Side  of  the  principal 
Foot  Stalk,  and  the  Middle  one  terminates  it ;  they  are 
deeply  flawed  on  their  F.dges,  andjhave  fleveral  longitudinal 
Veins.  The  Stalks  rifle  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  and 
branch  out  at  the  Top  into  three  or  four  Divifions,  at 
each  of.  which  there  is  one  Leaf,  of  the  flame  Shape 
with  the  lower,  but  fmalier.  The  Flowers  are  pure 
white  and  very  double,  each  handing  upon  a  fhort  Foot 
Stalk.  It  flowers  in  May..  This  is  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  the  Roots  in  Autumn,  as  floon  as  the  Leaves  decav, . 
and  fhould  be  planted  in  an.  Fail  Border,  and  loamy  Soil, 
not  too  ftiflf. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alpf  ;  this  has  a 
perennial  Root,  the  Leaves  are  long  and  narrow  like  - 
thofe  of  Grafs,  flitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  w'hich  rifle  a 
little  more  than  a  Foot  high;  thefe  divide  at  the  Top 
into  3  or  4  flender  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  terminated  by 
fingle  yellow  Flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  common  Butter- 
flower.  This  flowers  the.  Beginning  of  May.  There 

is 
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is  a  double  Flower  of  this  Kind  in  the  Paris  Garden, 
but  we  have  not  yet  got  it  in  England. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aujria ,  and  alfo 
in  the  Levant.  This  hath  a  tuberous  Root  the  Leaves 
decompounded  and  fmooth  ;  the  Stalks  rife  near  a  Foo't 
high,  and  have  one  Leaf  of  the  fame  Shape  with  the 
lower,  but  fmaller ;  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  one 
double  Flower,  about  the  Size  of  the  common  Butter- 
flower,  but  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  Colour.  This  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  End  of  May.  It  is  propagated  by  Offsets 
from  the  Roots  in  the/ fame  Way  as  the  Garden  Rasiun- 
culus ,  and  muff  be  planted  in  a  warm  Border,  otherwife 
the  Frofl  will  deftroy  the  Roots  in  Winter. 

The  7th  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the  common  fweet 
Wood  Ranunculus,  which  hath  a  double  Flower.  This 
is  a  very  hardy  Plant,  it  may  be  eafily  propagated  by 
the  Root,  and  fhould  have  a  loamy  Soil  and  a  fhady 
Situation. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and  Ap- 
pennine  Mountains,  where  it  leldom  rifes  more  than  6 
inches  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  narrow,  and  but  one 
Flower  on  a  Stalk;  but  when  it  is  planted  in  a  Garden, 
the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  are  garnifhed 
with  oval,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  3  Inches  long,  and 
cue  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  fmooth,  cf  a  grayifh  Co¬ 
lour,  and  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe  ;  the 
Stalks  branch  out  at  the  Top  into  feveral  Foot  Stalks, 
each  fuflaining  I  white  Flower.  This  flowers  in  the 
Middle  of  April,  and  continues  near  a  Month  if  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  fhady  Place.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots  in  Autumn,  foon  after  the  Leaves  decay,  and 
may  be  planted  on  a  fhady  Border,  where  it  will  thrive 
exceedingly. 

The  9th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  'Tournejort  in 
the  Levant ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
arife  feveral  Leaves,  cut  into  many  Points  like  thofe  of 
Wolffbane  ;  the  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  high,  and  is  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  two  Leaves  which  fit  ciofe  and  are  alter¬ 
nate.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  1  fingle  yellow 
Flower,  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Butterflower,  and 
blows  in  May.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots 
in  Autumn,  and  fhould  be  planted  in  a  light  loamy  Soil. 

The  10th  Sort  is  common  in  the  Englijb  Cardens,-, 
and  was  fome  Years  part  more  fo  than  at  prefent  ;  for 
fince  the  Per  flan  Ranunculus  has  been  introduced  here, 
and  fo  many  fine  Varieties  have  been  obtained  from 
Seeds,  they  have  almofl:  banifhed  this  out  of  the  Gar¬ 
dens.  This  hath  a  grumous  Root  like  the  Perjian  Sort, 
the  Leaves  are  di- i Jed  by  Threes,  and  thofe  are  twice- 
again  divided  by  Threes  ;  they  are  obtufe  pointed  ;  the 
Stalk  rifes  about  9  Inches  high,  terminated  by  one  large 
double  red  Flower.  This  appears  the  latter  End  of 
April,  and  has  fometimes  1  or  2  very  fmall  Flowers,  . 
branching  out  fiom  the  Side. 

The  11th  Sort  was  originally  brought  fiom  Perja , 
but  fince  it  has  been  in  Europe,  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  Culture,  and  many  new  Flowers  obtained 
from  Seeds,  among  which  are  many  with  femidouble 
Flowers,  which  produce  Seeds ;  from  thefe  fuch  pro¬ 
digious  Varieties  of  new  Flowers  are  annually  obtained, 
fo  large,  and  of  fuch  Variety  of  beautiful  Colours  as  to 
exceed  all  other  Flowers  of  that  Seafon,  and  even  vie 
with  the  molt  beautiful  Carnations ;  thefe  are  many  of 
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them  finely  Rented,  and  the  Roots,  when  flrong,  ge¬ 
nerally  produce  20  or  30  Flowers  on  each  ;  whiefg  Ex¬ 
ceeding  each  other,  continue  in  Beauty  a  full  Month  or 
longer,  according  to  the  Heat  of  the  Seafon,  or  the 
Care  taken  to  defend  them  from  the  Injuries  of  the 
Weather;  all  which  excellent  Qualities  have  rendered 
them  fo  valuable,  that  the  old  Sorts  are  almofl:  difregar- 
ded,  except  in  fome  old  Gardens. 

All  the  very  double  Flowers  never  produce  Seeds,  fo 
that  they  are  only  multiplied  by  Offsets  from  their  Roots, 
which  they  generally  produce  in  great  Plenty,  if  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  good  Soil  and  duly  attended  in  Winter.  The 
Seafon  for  planting  their  Roots  is  in  Ofiober,  for  if  they 
are  planted  fooner,  they  are  apt  to  come  up  in  a  fhort 
Time,  and  grow  rank  before  Winter,  whereby  they 
will  be  in  greater  Danger  of  fuffering  by  Frofl ;  and  if 
they  are  planted  much  later,  they  will  be  in  Danger  of 
perifhing  under  Ground  ;  fo  that  you  fhould  not  keep 
them  out  of  the  Ground  any  longer  than  the  Beginning, 
or  middle  of  October. 

Tiie  Beds  in  which  the  Perjian  Ranunculus  Roots  are 
planted,  fhould  be  made  with  frefh  light  Tandy  Earth 
at  leail  three  Feet  deep:  The  beft  Soil  for  them  may  be 
compofed  in  this  Manner,  viz.  Take  a  Quantity  of 
Irefli  Earth  from  a  rich  Upland  Pafture,  about  fix  Inches 
deep,  together  with  the  green  Sward  ;  this  fhould  be 
laid  in  a  Heap  to  rot  for  12  A/onths  before  it  is  mixed, 
obferviug  to  turn  it  over  very  often  to  fweeten  it,  and 
break  the  Clods ;  to  this  you  fhou-ld  add  a  fourth  Part 
of  very  rotten  Neats  Dung,  and  a  proportionable  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Sea  or  Drift-fand,  according  as  the  Ea:th  is 
lighter  orfliflfer;  if  it  be  light  and  inclining  to  a  Sand, 
there  fhould  be  no  Sand  added  ;  but  if  it  be  a  Hazel 
Loam,  one  Load  of  Sand  will  be  fufHcient  for  8  Loads 
of  Earth  ;  but  if  the  Earth  is  flrong  and  Heavy,  the 
Sand  fhould  be  added  in  a  greater  Proportion;  this 
fhould  be  mixed  8  Months  or  a  Year  before  it  is  ufed, 
and  often  turned  to  unite  their  Parts  well  together,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  put  into  the  Beds. 

The  Depth  which  this  fhould  be  laid  in  the  Beds, 
muff  be  about  3  Feet;  this  fhould  be  below  the  Sur¬ 
face,  in  Proportion  to  the  Drynefs  or  Moiflure  of 
the  Place  where  they  are  fituated,  which  in  dry  Ground 
fhould  be  2  Feet  8  Inches,  and  the  Beds  raife^  four 
Inches  above  ;  but  in  a  moift  Place  they  fhould  be  2 
Feet  4  Inches  below,  and  8  above  the  Ground  ;  and  in 
this  Cafe,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  lay  fome  Rubbifn 
and  Stones  in  the  Bottom  of  each  Bed,  to  drain  off  the 
Moiflure  ;  and  if  upon  this,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Beds, 
fome  very  rotten  Neats  Dung  is  laid  2  or  3  Inches  thick, 
the  Roots  will  reach  this  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers  will  be  the  fairer.  This  Earth  I  would  by  no  Means 
advife  to  be  fereened  very  fine,  only  in  turning  it  over 
be  careful  to  break  the  Clods,  and  throw  out  all  large 
Stones,  which  will  be  fuflicient  ;  for  if  it  is  made  very 
fine,  when  the  great  Rains  in  Winter  come  on,  it  will . 
caufe  the  Earth  to  bind  into  one  folid  Lump,  w  hereby 
the  Moiflure  will  be  detained,  and  the  Roots,  not  being 
able  to  extend  their  tender  Fibres,  will  rot.  Of  this 
I  have  manv  Examples,  but  one  particularly  to  my 
Coft:  When  I  had  procured  a  fine  Parcel  of  thefe 
Roots  from  Abroad,  and  being  defirous  cf  having  them 
thrive  very  well,  I  took  great  Paints  to  fereen  the  Earth 
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of  my  Beds  very  fine,  which  I  laid  above  two  Feet  deep, 
and  planted  a  good  Part  of  my  Roots  therein  ;  but  the 
Seafon  advancing,  and  having  a  great  deal  of  other 
Bufinefs  upon  my  Hands,  I  did  not  fcreen  the  Earth 
of  all  my  Beds,  but  planted  fome  of  them  without  do¬ 
ing  any  Thing  more  than  raking  them  ;  and  the  Succefs 
was,  that  the  Roots  in  thofe  Beds  which  were  fcreen- 
ed,  did  great  Part  of  them,  entirely  rot ;  and  the  re¬ 
maining  Part  were  fo  weak,  as  not  to  produce  any  good 
Flowers;  whereas  thofe  which  were  planted  in  the 
Beds  not  foreened,  did  thrive  and  flower  very  well,  and 
fcarce  any  of  the  Roots  failed,  though  the  Earth  of 
all  the  Beds  was  the  fame,  and  were  in  the  fame  Situa¬ 
tion,  both  with  regard  to  Wind  and  Sun  ;  fo  that  the 
Damage  which  thofe  Roots  fuflained,  was  owing  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  Finenefs  of  the  Earth,  and  this  I  have  feve- 
ral  Times  fince  obferved  in  other  Gardens. 

I  am  aware,  that  this  Depth  of  3  Feet,  which  I 
Tiave  here  directed  to  make  the  Beds  For  thefe  Flowers, 
will  be  objefted  to  by  many  Perfons,  on  Account  of 
the  Expence  and  Trouble  of  preparing  them,  as  alfo 
fuppofing  it  unneceffary  to  make  the  Beds  fo  deep,  for 
Flowers  whofe  Roots  are  fmall ;  but  if  they  will  give 
themfelves  the  Trouble  of  making  the  Experiment,  by 
preparing  one  Bed  in  this  Manner,  and  another  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Way,  and  plant  them  both  with  the  lame  Flowers, 
they  willifoon  be  convinced  of  their  Error,  by  the  Suc¬ 
cefs  of  the  Flowers.  For  in  the  Beds  which  have  been 
prepared  of  this  Depth,  I  have  feen  one  Root  produce 
.upward  of  50  Flowers,  each  of  which  grew  near  a 
Foot  high,  and  were  extremely  large  and  fair  ;  whereas 
in  the  common  Method  of  Culture,  they  are  thought 
to  do  very  well,  when  they  produce  8  or  10  Flowers 
on  each  Root,  and  thofe  grow  fix  Inches  high  ;  but  if 
a  Perfon  will  trace  the  Length  of  the  fmall  Fibres  of 
thefe  Roots,  he  will  find  them  to  extend  3  or  4  Feet 
downwards.  And  as  it  is  by  thefe  diftant  Fibres  that 
the  Nourifhment  is  taken  in,  for  the  lncreafe  and  Strength 
.of  the  Flowers ;  fo  if  thefe  meet  with  a  poor  barren 
Soil  below,  they  fhrink,  and  the  Flowers  are  ftarved  for 
Want  of  proper  Nourifhment  in  the  Spring,  when  it  is 
jnofl  required. 

The  Beds  being  thus  prepared,  fhould  lie  a  Fort¬ 
night  to  fettle,  before  the  Roots  are  planted,  that  there 
may  Be  no  Danger  of  the  Earth  fettling  unequally  after 
they  are  planted  ;  which  would  prejudice  the  Roots,  by 
having  hollow  Places  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Bed,  to  which 
the  Water  would  run  and  lodge,  and  fo  rot  the  Roots 
in  fu'ch  Places.  Then  having  levelled  the  Earth,  laying 
the  Surface  a  little  rounding,  you  fhould  mark  out  the 
Rows  by  a  Line,  at  about  fix  Inches  Diftance  each 
Way,  fo  that  the  Roots  may  be  planted  every  Way  in 
flrait  Lines;  then  open  the  Earth  with  your  Fingers  at 
each  Crofs,  where  the  Roots  are  to  be  planted,  about 
2  Inches  deep,  placing  the  Roots  exadfly  in  the  Middle, 
with  their  Crowns  upright;  then  with  the  Head  of 
a  Rake  draw  the  Earth  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Bed 
level,  whereby  the  Top  of  the  Roots  will  be  about 
an  Inch  covered  with  Earth,  which  will  be  fufficient 
at  firft.  This  Work  fhould  be  done  in  dry  Weather, 
becaufe  the  Earth  will  then  work  better  than  if  wet ; 
but  the  fooner  after  planting  there  happens  to  be  Rain, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Roots;  for  if  it  fhould 
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prove  dry  Weather  long  after,  and  the  Earth  of  the 
Beds  be  very  dry,  the  Roots  will  be  fubjeft  to  mould 
and  decay  ;  therefore  in  fue.h  a  Cafe  give  a  little  Water 
to  the  Beds,  if  there  fhould  no  Rain  happen  in  a  Fort¬ 
night’s  Time. 

When  the  Roots  are  thus  planted,  there  will  no  more 
be  required  until  the  End  of  November ,  by  which  Time 
they  will  begin  to  heave  the  Ground  and  their  Buds 
appear;  when  you  fhould  lay  a  little  of  the  lame  frefh 
Earth,  of  which  the  Beds  were  compofed,  about  half 
an  Inch  thick  all  over  the  Beds,  which  will  greatly  de¬ 
fend  the  Crown  of  the  Root  from  Frofl:;  and  when 
you  perceive  the  Buds  to  break  through  this  fecond  Co¬ 
vering,  if  it  fhould  prove  very  hard  Frofl,  it  will  be  ve¬ 
ry  proper  to  arch  the  Beds  over  with  Hoops,  and  cover 
them  with  Mats,  especially  in  Spring,  when  the  Flow¬ 
er  Buds  will  begin  to  appear ;  for  if  they  are  expofed  to 
too  much  Frofl,  or  blighting  Winds  2t  that  Seafon,  their 
Flowers  feldom  open  fairly,  and  many  Times  their 
Roots  are  defiroyed. 

In  the  Beginning  of  March  the  Flower  Stems  will  be¬ 
gin  to  rife,  at  which  Time  you  fhould  carefully  clear 
the  Beds  from  Weeds,  and  flir  the  Earth  with  your 
Fingers  between  the  Roots,  being  very  careful  not  to 
injure  them;  this  will  not  only  make  the  Beds  appear 
handfome,  but  alfo  greatly  flrengthen  their  Flowers. 
When  the  Flowers  are  pafl  and  the  Leaves  are  withered, 
you  fhould  take  up  the  Roots,  and  carefully  clear  them 
from  the  Earth;  then  fpread  them  upon  a  Mat  to  dry, 
in  a  fhady  Place  ;  after  which  they  may  be  put  up  in 
Bags  or  Boxes  in  a  dry  Room,  until  the  Ofiober  follow¬ 
ing,  vyhich  is  the  Seafon  for  planting  them  again. 

Thefe  Pcrfian  Sorts  are  not  only  propagated  by  OfF- 
fets  from  the  old  Roots,  but  are  alfo  multiplied  by 
Seeds,  which  the  femidouble  Kinds  produce  in  Plenty  ; 
therefore,  whoever  is  defirous  to  have  thefe  in  Perfec¬ 
tion,  fhould  annually  fow  their  Seeds,  from  which  new 
Varieties  will  be  every  Year  produced;  but  in  order 
thereto,  you  fhould  be  careful  in  faving  your  Seed,  or 
in  procuring  it  from  fuch  Perfons  as  underfland  how  to 
fave  it ;  that  is,  who  will  be  cnreful  not  to  leave  any 
Flowers  for  Seeds,  but  fuch  as  have  five  or  fix  Rows  of 
Petals  at  leafl,  and  are  well  coloured  ;  for  fince  thefe 
Flowers  increafe  plentifully,  it  is  not  worth  the  Trou¬ 
ble  to  fow  any  indifferent  Seeds,  becaufe  there  can  be 
but  little  Hopes  of  obtaining  good  Flowers  from  them. 

Being  prepared  with  Seeds,  about  the  Middle  of  Au- 
gujly  which  is  the  proper  Seafon  for  fowing  them, 
you  fhould  get  fome  large  Pots,  flat  Seed  Pans,  or  Boxes, 
Thefe  fhould  be  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  levelling 
the  Surface  very  even;  then  fow  the  Seeds  thereon  pret¬ 
ty  thick,  and  cover  it  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  with 
the  fame  light  Earth  ;  after  which,  you  fhould  remove 
thefe  Pots  into  a  fhady  Situation,  where  they  may  have 
the  Morning  Sun  until  ten  of  the  Clock ;  and  if  the 
Seafon  prove  dry,  you  mufl  often  refrefh  them  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  being  very  careful  not  to  wafh  the  Seeds  cut  of  the 
Ground.  In  this  Situation  the  Pots  fhould  remain  un¬ 
til  the  Beginning  of  Oftober ,  by  which  Time  the 
Plants  will  begin  to  come  up  (though  fomeiimes  the 
Seeds  will  remain  in  the  Earth  until  November ,  before 
they  appear;)  but  then  you  fhould  remove  the  Pots  into 
a  more  open  Expofure,  where  they  may  have  full  Sun  ; 

which 
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which  at  that  Time,  is  neceflary  to  exhale  the  Moiflure 
ef  the  Earth  ;  but  toward  the  Middle  of  November , 
when  you  are  apprehenfive  of  Frofl,  the  Pots  fhould  be 
removed  under  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they 
may  be  covered  with  the  Glafles  in  the  Night  Time, 
and  in  bad  Weather;  but  in  the  Day,  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  mild,  they  fhould  be  entirely  opened,  otherwife 
the  Plants  will  draw  up  too  weak.  The  only  Danger 
they  are  in,  is  from  violent  Rains  and  Frofls;  the  firft 
often  rotting  the  tender  Plants,  and  the  Frofl  will  often 
turn  them  out  of  the  Ground*  therefore  they  fhould  be 
carefully  guarded  againft  both  tbefe. 

In  the  Spring,  as  the  Seafon  grows  warm,  thefe  Pots 
fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  placing  them  at  firft 
near  the  Shelter  of  a  Hedge,  to  protect  them  from 
cold  Winds;  but  towardi  the  Beginning  or  Middle  of 
April,  they  fhould  be  removed  again  into  a  more  fhady 
Situation,  according  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon 
and  if  it  fhould  prove  dry,  they  mull  be  fometimes  re- 
frefhed  with  Water ;  but  you  fhould  be  careful  nor  to 
give  it  in  great  Quantities,  which  is  very  apt  to  rot  thefe 
tender  Roots;  and  in  the  latter  End  of  April  or  Begin¬ 
ning  of  May ,  they  fhould  be  placed  where  they  may 
have  only  the  Morning  Sun;  in  which  Place  they  may 
remain  till  their  Leaves  decay,  when  they  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Roots  dried  in  a  fhady 
Place:  after  which  they  may  be  put  up  in  Bags,  and 
preferved  in  a  dry  Place  until  the  October  following, 
when  they  muft  be  planted  in  the  Manner  before  direct¬ 
ed  for  the  old  Roots. 

The  Spiing  following,  thefe  Roots  will  flower,  at 
which  Time  you  fhould  carefully  mark  fuch  of  them  as 
are  worthy  to  be  preferved  ;  and  the  Angle,  or  bad  co¬ 
loured  Flowers  may  be  pulled  and  thrown  away,  which 
is  the  fureft  Method  of  removing  them  from  the  good 
Sorts  ;  for  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  together  until 
their  Leaves  decay,  there  may  be  feme  Offsets  of  the 
bad  Sorts  mixed  with  the  good  Flowers.  You  fhould 
not  fuffer  thofe  Flowers,  which  you  intend  to  blow  fine 
the  fucceeding  Year,  to  bear  Seeds,  but  cut  off  the 
Flowers  when  they  begin  to  decay;  for  thofe  Roots 
which  have  produced  Seeds,  feldom  flower  u  ell  after¬ 
wards  ;  nor  will  the  principal  old  Root,  which  has 
flowered  ftrong,  ever  blow  fo  fair  as  will  the  Offsets ; 
which  is  what  fhould  be  principally  obferved,  when  a 
Perfon  purchafes  any  of  thefe  Roots;  and  a  great  Part 
of  the  Complaints  nude  by  thofe  who  have  bought 
thefe  Roots  at  a  dear  Rate,  is  principally  owing  to  this. 
For  the  Perfons  who  fold  them,  being  apprized  of  this 
Matter,  have  parted  with  their  old  Roots  to  their  Pur- 
chafers,  and  referved  the  Offsets  for  their  own  Ufe  ; 
which  old  Roots  have  often  fo  much  degenerated  from 
what  they  were  the  preceding  Year,  as  to  caufe  a  Sufpi- 
cion,  whether  the  Perfons  they  were  purchafed  from 
had  not  changed  the  Roots;  and  this  Degeneracy  al¬ 
ways  attends  thefe  Flowers,  after  having  flowered  ex* 
tremely  large  and  fair,  or  that  they  have  been  permitted 
to  feed  ;  fo  that  it  is  absolutely  necefTapy  to  few  Seeds 
every  Year,  in  order  to  prefer ve  a  Succeflion  of  good 
Flowers. 

The  Manner  of  preparing  the  Beds,  and  the  Diftance 
and  Method  of  planting  the  Roots  having  been  already 
direfted,  I  Hull  not  repeat  it  here,  but  will  only  ob- 
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ferve,  'that  thefe  Flowers  being  tender,  muft  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  hard  Frofls,  and  Cutting  iharp  Winds,  cfpe- 
cially  after  Chriflmas ,  when  their  Flower  Buds  are  form¬ 
ing  ;  for  if  they  are  negleCted  at  that  Seafon,  their 
Flowers  will  rarely  prove  fair ;  nor  fhould  you  fuffer 
them  to  receive  too  much  Wet  in  Winter  or  Spring, 
which  is  as  inju&ious  to  them  as  Frofl.  In  planting 
thefe  Roots  you  fhould  obferve  to  place  the  femidou- 
ble  Kinds,  from  which  you  intend  to  fave  Seeds,  in 
feparate  Beds  and  not  intermix  them  with  the  double 
Flowers,  becaufe  they  will  require  to  be  treated  in 
a  different  Manner ;  for  when  the  Flowers  of  the 
femidouble  Kinds  begin  to  fade,  you  fhould  carefully 
guard  them  from  Wet  ;  for  if  they  are  permitted  to 
receive  hard  Rains,  or  are  watered  at  that  Seafon,  the 
Seedi  rarely  come  to  Maturity  ;  or  are  fe  weak,  that 
Scarce  one  in  fifty  of  them  will  grow. 

When  the  Seed  begins  to  ripen  (which  may  be  eafily 
known,  by  feparating  from  the  Axis  and  falling)  you 
fhould  look  it  over  every  Day,  gathering  it  as  it  ripens-; 
for  there  will  be  a  confiderable  Diftance  in  the  Seeds  ■* 
of  the  fame  Bed  coming  to  Maturity,  at  leaf!  a  Fort¬ 
night,  and  fometimes  three  Weeks  or  a  Month. 
When  you  gather  the  Seed,  it  fhould  not  be  expofed  to  * 
the  Sun,  butfpread  to  dry  in  a  fhady  Place  ;  after  which 
you  muft  put  it  up  where  the  Vermin  cannot  come  to  it 
until  the  Time  of  fowing  it. 

By  this  Method  of  fowing  Seeds  every7  Year,  you  will 
not  only  increafe  your  Stock  of  Roots,  but  alio  raife  new 
Varieties,  which  may  be  greatly  mended  by  changing 
the  Seeds  into  frefti  Ground  ;  for  if  a  Perfon  continually 
fowshis  Seed  in  the  fame  Garden  many  Years,  they  will 
not  produce  near  fo  fine  Flowers,  as  if  he  procured  his 
Seeds  at  feme  Diftance,  which  is  alfo  the  Cafe  with  moil 
other  Plants. 

It  will  alfo  be  necetTary  to  take  away  all  the  Earth  out  - 
of  the  Beds  in  which  the  Roots  were  blown  the  preceding 
Year,  and  put  in  new,  if  you  intend  to  plant  Ranuncu- 
lufes  there  again  ;  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  near 
fo  well,  notwithftanding  you  may  add  feme  new  Com-  - 
poft  to  the  Beds,  and  this  is  what  ^1  the  curious  Florifts'' 
continually  obferve. 

RAPA.  Tourn.  Injt.  R.  H.  228.  Tab.  112.  Braffca. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  734.  Turnep  ;  in  French,  Navet .  - 

The  Chambers  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  3  leaved ,  coloured,  and 
eretd.  The  Flower  hath  4  plain  fpreading  Petals ,  which 
are  narrow  at  their  Jdafe  and  entire.  It  has  four  oval 
Honey  Glands ,  ftuated  between  the  Stamina  and  Style , 
and  6  erefl  Awl  Jhaped  &>  amino. ;  the  2  which  are  oppojite 
are  the  Length  oj  the  Empalement,  the  other  4  are  longer , 
terminated  by  eredl  acute-pointed  Su?miits.  It  bath  a  ta -  - 
per  Germen ,  fuppvrting  a  Jhort  thick  Style,  croivtied  by  an 
entire  headed  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
long  taper  Pod  depreffed  on  the  Sides ,  opening  in  two  Cells,  .■ 
which  are  fdled  with  roundijh  Seeds.  ■ 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rapa  radice  orbiculatd  depreffd  carnofd.  Turnip 
with  an  orbicular,  deprefled,  flefhy  Root.  This  is  the 
Rapa  fativa  rotunda  radice  Candida *  G.  B.  F.  89.  Garden  • 
Turnep  with  a  white  Root. 

2.  Rapa  radice  oblonga  carnofd.  Turnip  with  an  ob¬ 
long  flefhy  Root,  Rapa  fativa ,  oblonga,  feu  famines.  - 

C.  B.  P . 
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C.  B.  P.  90.  Turnip  with  an  oblong  Root,  or  female 

Turnip. 

3.  Rapa  radice  fuftformi.  Turnip  with  a  Spindle- 
fbaped  Root.  ■  Napus  fativa,  r  a  dice  alba.  C.  B.  P.  95. 
Garden  Naphew  with  a  white  Root,  commonly  called 
French  Turnip. 

The  firfl  is  the  Turnip  which  is  cojnmonly  cultivated 
in  the  Fields,  of  which  there  are  the  following  Varie¬ 
ties,  viz.  The  round  red  or  purple  topped  Turnip, 
the  green  topped  Turnip,  the  yellow  Turnip,  the  black 
rooted  Turnip,  and  the  early ,  Dutch  Turnip.  The 
bill:  Sort  is  commonly  Town  early  in  the  Spring,  to  flip- 
ply  the  Markets  in  May  and  June,  but  is  never  culti¬ 
vated  for  a  general  Crop.  The  red  rooted  Turnip  was 
formerly  more  cultivated  in  England  than  at  prefent, 
far  fince  the  large  green  topped  Turnip  ha3  been  intro¬ 
duced,  all  the  fkilful  Farmers  prefer  it  to  the  other  forts  ; 
the  Roots  of  this  will  grow  to  a  lage  Size,  and  conti¬ 
nue  good  much  longer  than  the  others.  The  next  to 
this  is  the  red  or  purple  topped  Turnip,  which  will  alfo 
grow  large,  and  is  extremely  good  for  fome  Time,  but 
the  Roots  of  this  will  become  firing y  much  fooner  than 
thofe  of  the  green  topped.  The  long  rooted  Turnip, 
the  yellow  Turnip,  and  the  blackifft  rooted  Turnip, 
are  now  rarely  cultivated  in  England .  neither  of  them 
being  fo  good  for  the  Table  or  for  Feed,  as  the  red  and 
green  topped  Turnip,  though  there  fome  few  Pet  Tons 
who  fow  them  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  The  early. 
Dutch  Turnip  is  chiefly  fown  in  the  Spring,  to  fupply 
the  Table  before  any  of  the  Sorts  can  he  procured  ;  and 
when  they  are  drawn  off  young,  are  tolerably  good  ; 
but  if  they  are  left  to  grow  large,  they  are  ftringy  and 
very  rank. 

The  French  Turnip  is  not  much  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  in  France  and  Holland  are  in  great  Efleem, 
efpecially  for  Soups ;  their  Roots  being  fma!!,  and 
boiled  whole  in  the  Soup,  and  fo  ferved  up  to  the  Ta¬ 
ble  ;  thefe  muff  alfo  be  ufed  while  they  are  young, 
otherwife  they  will  become  rank  and  ffringy. 

Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  Varieties,  which  have 
accidentally  been  obtained  from  Seeds,  therefore  I  have 
not  enumerated  them  as  diiVmct  Species;  but  yet  I  am 
certain  they  are  conftant,  where  Care  is  taken  in  fav- 
ing  their  Seeds,  not  to  fuller  any  Mixture  to  fiand 
for  Seeds:  I  have  fown  of  three  or  four  Sorts  feveral 
Years,  .and  have  always  found  them  retain  their  Dif¬ 
ferences  ;  however,  it  is  not  cafy  to  determine  if  fome* 
of  thefe  were  not  by  Culture  firfl  obtained  from  Seeds 
of  the  common  white  Turnip.  The  yellow  Turnip 
Rems  moll  unlikely  to  have  been  an  accidental  Variety, 
lor  I  have  never  known  this  alter,  and  the  Roots  are 
yellow  within,  whereas  all  the  others  have  white  Flefh, 
notwithftanding  their  Outlides  are  of  very  different 
Colours. 

The  long  rooted  Turnip,  is,  I  think,  a  difiin£l  Spe¬ 
cies,  the  Form  of  the  Root,  and  its  Manner  of  Growth 
being  totally  different  from  the  other  Sorts.  I  have 
feen  thefe  Roots  as  long  as  thofe  of  the  Parfnep,  and 
nearly  of  the  fame  Shape;  thefe  run  deep  into  the 
Ground,  fo  are  unfit  for  feeding  Glttle  ;  and  unlefs  they 
are  ufed  very  young,  become  ffrong,  fo  not  proper  for 
the  Table,  which  has  occafioi.ed  their  being  rejected  of 
late  Years. 
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The  green  topped  Turnip  grows  above  Ground  more 
than  any  of  the  other,  which  renders  it  preferable  for 
feeding  Cattle,  and  being  the  foftefl  and  fweetefl 
Root  when  grown  large  of  any  of  the  Kinds,  is  mod 
effeemed  for  the  Table  ;  but  in  very  fevere  Winters, 
they  arc  in  greater  Danger  of  fuffering  by  Froff,  than 
thofe  whole  Roots  lie  more  in  the  Ground,  efpecially  if 
they  are  not  covered  by  Snow  ;  for  when  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  hard  frozen  and  thawed,  it.caufes  them  to  rot 
fooner,  than  thofe  whofe  Flefh  is  lefs  tender  and  fweet. 

I  have  feen  the  Roots  of  this  Sort,  which  Were  more 
than  a  Foot  Diameter  boiled,  and  were  as  fweet  and  ten¬ 
der,  as  any  of  the  fmalleft  Roots. 

Turnips  delight  in  a  light,  fandy,  loamy  Soil,  which 
muff  not  be  rich  ;  lor  in  a  rich  Soil  they  grow  rank 
ind  are  dicky,  but  if  it  be  pnoifi:  they  wdl  thrive  the 
better  in  Summer,  efpecially  in  frefh  Land,  where  they 
are  always  fweeter  than  on  an  old  worn  out,  or  a  rich 
Soil. 

The  common  Seafon  for  fowing  Turnips,  is  any 
Time  from  the  Beginning  of  June  to  the  Middle  of  Ala- 
gujl,  or  a  little  later;  though  it  is  not  advifeable  to  fow 
them  much  after,  becanfe,  if  the  Autumn  fhould  not 
prove  very  mild,  they  will  not  have  Time  to  apple  be¬ 
fore  Winter,  nor  will  the  Roots  of  thofe  fown  after  the 
Middle  of  July  grow  very  large,  unlefs  the  Fred  keeps 
off  long  in  Autumn.  But,  notwithdanding  this  is  the 
general  Seafon  in  which  the  greateft  Part  of  Turnips 
are  fown  in  the  Country,  yet  about  London  they  are 
fown  fuccedively  from  March  to  Augujl,  by  thofe  who 
propagate  them  to  fupply  the  Markets;  but  there  is  a 
great, Hazard  of  iofing  thofe  which  are  fown  early  in  the 
Year,  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  by  the  Fly, 
which  will  devour  whole  Fields  of  this  Plant'  while 
young;  fo  that  where  a  fmall  Quantity  for  a  Family  is 
wanted,  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  water  them  in 
dry  Weather;  and  where  a  Perfon  lows  thofe  Seeds  in 
April  and  May,  it  fhould  always  be  upon  a  moid  Soil, 
otherwife  they  feldom  come  to  good,  the  Heat  of  the 
Weather  at  that  Seafon  being  too  great  for  them  on  a 
dry  Soil ;  but  thofe  which  are  fown  toward  the  Middle 
or  latter  End  of  June,  commonly  receive  fome  refrefh- 
ing  Showers  to  bring  them  forward  ;  without  which,  it 
is  very  common  to  have  them  all  dedroyed. 

Thefe  Seeds  fhould  always  be  fown  on  an  open  Spot 
of  Ground,  for  if  they  are  near  Hedges,  Walls,  Build¬ 
ings,  or  Trees,  they  will  draw  up,  and  be  very  long 
topped,  but  their  Roots  will  not  grow  to  any  Size. 

They  are  fown  in  great  Plenty  in  the  Fields  near 
London,  not  only  for  the  Ufe  of  "the  Kitchen,  bur  for 
Food  for  Cattle  in  Winter,  when  there  is  a  Scarcity  of 
other  Food  ;  and  this  Way  is  become  a  great  Improve¬ 
ment  to  barren  fandy  Lands,  particularly  in  Norfolk, 
where,  by  the  Culture  of  Turnips,  many  Perfons  have 
doubled  the  yearly  Value  of  their  Ground. 

The  Land  on  which  this  Seed  is  fown,  fhould  be 
ploughed  in  April,  and  twy- fallowed:  in  May,  that  is,' 
once  more  ploughed  and  twice  well  harrowed,  and 
made  very  fine  ;  then  the  Seed  fhould  be  fown  pretty 
thin  (for  it  -being  fmall,  a  little  will  fow  a  large  Piet* of 
Ground;  two  Pounds  of  this  Seed  is  full  fufficient  for 
an  Acre  of  Land,  but  one  Pound  is  the  common  Al¬ 
lowance.)  The  Seed  mull  be  harrowed  in  as  foon  as 
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Town,  with  a  fhort  tinned  Harrow,  and  the  Ground  rolled 
with  a  wooden  Roll,  to  break  the  Clods  and  make  the 
Surface  even.  In  ten  Days  or  a  Fortnight  after  fowing, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  ;  when  if  the  Seafon  prove  dry, 
they  will  be  in  great  Danger  of  being  defiroyed  bv  the 
Fly  ;  if  it  fo  happeu,  the  Ground  muft  be  fowed  again  ; 
for  the  Seed  being  cheap,  the  chief  Expence  is  the  La¬ 
bour  ;  but  the  Ground  fhould  be  firfi  harrowed  to  loofen 
it,  efpecially  if  it  is  ftiff  Land. 

When  the  Plants  have  got  four  or  five  Leaves,  they 
fhould  be  hoed  to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  cut  up  the 
Plants  where  too  thick,  leaving  the  remaining  ones  about 
6  or  8  Inches  afunder  each  Way,  which  will  be  Room 
enough  for  the  Plants  to  ftand  for  the  firft  Hoeing  ;  and 
the  fooner  this  is  performed,  when  the  Plants  have  four 
Leaves,  the  better  they  will  thrive  ;  but  in  the  fecond 
Hoeing,  which  mull  be  performed  about  three  Weeks 
or  a  Month  after  the  firfi,  they  fhould  be  cut  up,  fo  that 
the  remaining  Plants  may  fiand  14  or  16  Inches  Dif- 
tance,  or  more,  efpecially  if  they  are  defigned  for  feed¬ 
ing  Cattle  ;  for  wheie  they  are  allowed  a  good  Difiance, 
the  Roots  will  be  proportionably  large  ;  fo  that  what  is 
loll  in  Number,  will  be  overgained  by  their  Bulk,  which 
I  have  often  cbferved.  But  where  they  are  fown  for  the 
Kitchen,  they  need  not  be  left  at  a  greater  Difiance  than 
10  Inches  or  a  Foot,  becaufe  large  Roots  are  not  fo  ge¬ 
nerally  efteemed  for  the  Table. 

It  is  not  many  Years  fince  the  Pradlice  of  fowing 
Turnips  for  feeding  Cattle,  has  been  of  general  Ufe  ; 
how  it  happened  that  this  Improvement  was  fo  long  r.e- 
gledfcd  in  every  Part  of  Europe ,  is  not  eafy  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  fince  it  is  very  plain,  that  this  Piece  of  Hufban- 
dry  was  known  to  the  Antients.  For  Columella,  in 
treating  of  Vegetables  proper  for  the  Field,  recom¬ 
mends  the  cultivating  Rapa  in  Plenty  ;  becaufe  (fays 
he)  thofe  Roots  which  are  not  wanted  for  the  Table, 
will  be  eaten  by  the  Cattle.  And  yet  this  Plant  was 
not  much  cultivated  in  the  Fields  till  of  late,  nor  is  the 
true  Method  of  cultivating  Turnips  yet  known,  or  at 
lead  pradlifed,  in  fome  of  the  diftant  Counties  of  Eng¬ 
land.  For  in  many  Places  the  Seed  is  fown  with  Bar¬ 
ley  in  the  Spring,  and  thofe  Plants  which  come  up,  and 
live  till  the  Barley  is  cut,  produce  a  little  Green  for  the 
Sheep  to  pick  up,  but  never  have  any  Roots.  In  other 
Places,  where  the  Turnip  Seed,  is  fown  by  itfelf,  the 
Method  of  Hoeing  them  is  not  underfiood,  fo  that 
Weeds  and  Turnips  are  permitted  to  grow  together  ; 
and  where  the  Turnips  come  up  thick  in  Patches,  they 
are  never  thinned  ;  fo  that  they  draw  up  to  have  long 
Leaves,  but  never  can  have  good  Roots,  which  is  the 
principal  Part  of  the  Plant,  therefore  fhould'  be  chiefly 
attended  to. 

The  general  Method  now  pradlifed  in  England ,  for 
cultivating  this  Plant  in  the  Fields,  is  the  fame  as  is 
pradlifed  by  the  farming  Gardeners,  who  ftipply  the 
London  Markets  with  thefe  Roots,  and  is  the  fame  as 
before  diredted.  But  it  is  only  within  the  Compafs  of  a 
few  Years,  that  the  Country  People  have  been  acqua  nt- 
ed  with  the  Method  of  Hoeing  them  ;  fo  that  the  Far¬ 
mers  ufually  employed  Gardeners,  who  had  been  bred 
up  in  the  Kitchen  Gardens,  to  perform  this  Work. 
And  the  ufuai  Price  given  per  Acre,  for  twice  hoeing 
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and  leaving  the  Crop  clean,  and  the  Plants  let  out  pro¬ 
perly,  was  feven  Shillings ;  at  which  Price  the  Gar¬ 
deners  could  get  fo  much /vr  Week,  as  to  make  it  worth 
their  whiie  to  leave  their  Habitations,  and  pradlife  this 
in  different  Counties,  during  the  Seafon  for  this  Work ; 
which  happens,  after  the  greateft  Hurry  of  Bufinefs  in 
the  Kitchen  Gardens  is  over  ;  fo  that  the\  ufually  form¬ 
ed  tbemfelves  in  fmall  Gangs  of  fix  or  feven,  and  fet 
out  on  their  different  Routs,  each  Gang  fixing  at  a  Dif- 
tance  from  the  rell,  and  undertaking  the  Work  of  as 
many  Farmers  in  the  Neighbourhood,  as  they  could 
manage  in  the  Seafon  ;  but  as  this  Work  is  now  per¬ 
formed  by  many  Country  Labourers  who  do  it  much 
cheaper,  that  Pradlice  is  lofi  to  the  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
deners. 

There  has  alfo  been  another  Method  pradlifed  very 
lately,  by  fome  curious  Farmers,  in  cultivating  Tur¬ 
nips  ;  which  is,  by  lowing  the  Seed  in  Rows,  with  the 
Drill  Plough.  In  fome  Places,  the  Rows  are  fown  3  Feet 
afunder,  in  others  four,  five,  and  fix.  The  latter  has 
been  recommended  by  fome,  as  the  moll  pioper  Dif- 
tance  ;  and  although  the  Intervals  are  fo  large,  yet  the 
Crop  produced  on  an  Acre  has  been  much  greater,  than 
upon  the  fame  Quantity  of  Land  Where  the  Rows  have 
been  but  half  this  Difiance  ;  and  upon  all  the  Fields 
which  have  been  tilled,  the  Crops  have  greatly  exceed¬ 
ed  thofe  which  have  been  Hand  hoed.  The  late  Lord 
Vifcount  'Townjhend  was  at  the  Expence  of  making  the 
Trial  of  thefe  two  different  Methods  of  Husbandry,  with 
the  greatefi  Care,  by  equally  dividing  the  fame  Fields 
into  different  Lands,  which  were  alternately  fown  -in 
Drills,  and  the  intermediate  Lands  in  broad  Call.  The 
latter  were  hoed  by  Hand,  in  the  common  Method,  and 
the  other  cultivated  by  the  Hoeing  Plough  ;  and  when 
the  Roots  were  fully  grown,  his  Lordlhip  had  an  e- 
qual  Quantity  of  Land,  which  had  been  fowed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Methods,  meafured,  and  the  Roots  drawn  up 
and  weighed  ;  and  thofe  Roots  which  had  been  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  Plough,  were  fo  much  larger  than  the 
other,  that  the  Crop  of  one  Acre  weighed  a  Ton  and 
a  Half  more  than  that  of  an  Acre  in  the  other  Huff 
ban  dry. 

But  when  the  Turnips  are  fown  in  Drills,  they  will 
require  to  be  hoed  by  Hand,  to  leparate  and  cut  out 
the  Plants,  where  they  are  too  near  in  the  Rows ;  and 
to  cut  up  the  Weeds  between  the  Plants,  where  the 
Plough  cannot,  reach  them.  If  this  is  carefully  per¬ 
formed,  the  ploughing  the  Intervals  will  encourage  the 
Growth  of  the  Roots,  by  ftirring  the  Ground,  and 
make  it  much  better  for  the  Crop  of  Barley,  or  what¬ 
ever  elie  is  fown  the  following  Spring.  J  his  Method  of 
Culture  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  more  expenfive  than 
that  commonly  pradlifed,  by  thofe  unacquainted  with 
it ;  but  thofe  who  have  made  T  rials  of  both,  find  the 
Horfe  hoeing  to  be  much  the  cheapefi,  and  by  lar  the 
befi.  For  the  Country  People  who  are  employed  in 
Hand  hoeing  of  Turnips,  are  very  apt  to  hurry  over 
their  Work,  fo  that  half  the  YY'eeds  are  left  growing, 
and  the  Plants  are  feldom  fingled  out  fo  well  as  they 
fhould  be  ;  nor  are  they  curious  enough  to  difiiuguifii 
the  Charlock  (which  is  one  of  the  moft  common  YY'eeds 
in  Arable  Land)  from  the  Turnips;  fo  that  about  the 
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Middle  of  September ,  it  is  very  common  to  fee  the  Fields  of 
Turnips,  full  of  the  yellow  Flowers  of  the  Charlock. 
Now,  in  the  Horfe  hoeing,  all  the  Weeds  in  the  Inter¬ 
vals  will  be  entirely  deftroyed  ;  fo  that  if  the  few  Plants 
in  the  Rows  of  Turnips  fhould  be  overlooked,  they  may 
be  eafily  drawn  when  they  appear  ;  and  by  this  Method, 
the  Land  will  be  fooner  and  better  cleaned  from  Weeds. 

The  greateft  Evil  which  attends  a  Crop  of  Turnips, 
is  that  of  the  Fly,  which  ufually  happens  foon  after  the 
Plants  come  above  Ground,  or  while  they  are  in  the 
Seed  Leaf ;  for,  after  they  have  put  out  their  rough 
Leaves  pretty  ftrong,  they  will  be  part  this  Danger. 
This  is  always  in  dry  Weather,  fo  that,  if  there  happens 
Rain  when  the  Turnips  come  up,  they  will  grow  fo 
faff,  as  to  be  in  a  few  Days  out  of  Danger  from  the 
Fly  ;  and  it  hath  been  found,  that  thofe  Town  in  Drills, 
have  eft  aped  the  Fly  much  better  than  thofe  fown  in 
broad  Caff  ;  but,  if  Soot  is  fown  a  long  the  furface  of 
each  Drill,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  keep  off  the  Fly, 
and  a  fmall  Quantity  of  it  will  be  fufficient  for  a  large 
Field,  where  the  Drills  only  are  to  be  covered. 

Another  Danger  of  the  Crops  being  deflroyed  is  from 
Caterpillars,  which  very  often  attack  them,  when 
grown,  to  have  fix  or  eight  Leaves  on  a  Plant.  The 
furefl  Method  of  deflroying  thefe  InfeSfs  is  to  turn  a 
large  Parcel  of  Poultry  into  the  Field,  which  fhould  be 
kept  hungry,  and  turned  early  ia  the  Morning  into  the 
Field  ;  thefe  Fowls  will  foon  devour  the  Infefls,  and 
clear  the  Turnips.  To  this  Evil  the  Turnips,  which 
ar.e  fown  in  Drills,  are  not  fo  much  expofed,  for  as  the 
Ground  between  the  Rows  will  be  kept  ffirred,  the 
Plants  will  be  kept  growing,  fo  will  not  be  in  Danger  of 
buffering  from  thefe  Infe&s,  for  the  Parent  Lifedls  never 
depofit  their  Eggs  upon  any  Plants  which  are  in  Health, 
but  as  loon  as  they  are  ffinted,  they  are  immediately 
covered  with  the  Eggs  ;  and  this  holds  in  general  with 
Animals  as  with  Vegetables,  who  are  feldom  attacked 
by  Vermin  when  they  are  in  ^perfect  Health  ;  whereas, 
when  they  become  unhealthy,  they  are  foon  overfpread 
with  them,  fo  that  it  is  the  Difeafe  which  occafions  the 
Vermin,  and  not  the  Vermin  the  Difeafe,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  imagined.  Now  as  the  Plants  will  always  be  in 
greater  Health  when  the  Ground  is  well  ffirred  about 
them,  there  will  be  lefs  Danger  of  their  buffering  from 
thefe  Enemies,  when  cultivated  by  the  Horfe-hoe,  than 
in  the  common  W ay. 

When  the  Turnips  are  fown  in  Drills,  it  will  be 
the  bell  Way  to  hoe  between  every  other  Row  at  firff, 
and  fome  Time  after  to  hoe  the  alternate  Intervals,  by 
which  Method  the  Plants  will  receive  more  Benefit 
from  the  often  (birring  the  Ground,  than  if  all  the  In¬ 
tervals  were  hoed  at  one  Time,  and  the  Plants  will  be 
in  lefs  Danger  of  fuffering  from  the  Earth  being  thrown 
up  too  high  on  fome  Rows,  while  others  may  be  left 
too  bare  of  Earth  ;  but,  when  the  Earth  has  been 
thrown  up  on  one  Side  of  the  Drill,  it  may  be  turned 
down  again  before  the  next  Interval  is  hoed,  arid  this  al¬ 
ternate  Moving  cf  the  Earth  will  prepare  the  Ground 
very  well  for  the  fucceeding  Crop,  as  well  as  greatly  im¬ 
prove  the  Turnips  ;  but,  as  this  Plough  cannot  well  be 
drawn  nearer  to  the  Drills  than  2  or  3  Inches,  the  re¬ 
maining' Ground' (hould  be  forked  to  loofen  the  Parts, 
and  make  W  ay  for  the  -  Fibres  of  the  Roots,  to  ftrike. 
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out  into  the  Intervals,  otherwife,  if  the  Land  is  ffrong, 
it  will  become  fo  hard  in  thofe  Places  which  are  not  (bir¬ 
red,  as  to  dint  the  Growth  of  the  Turnips,  and  this 
may  be  done  at  a  fmall  Expence  ;  a  good  Hand  will  per¬ 
form  a  great  deal  of  this  Work  in  a  Day,  and,  whoever 
will  make  the  Trial,  will  find  their  Account  in  it,  efpeci- 
ally  on  ffrong  Land,  where  the  Turnips  are  much  moe 
liable  to  fuffer  from  the  binding  of  the  Groun  I,  than 
on  a  loofe  Soil,  yet,  in  all  Sorts  of  Ground,  it  will  be  of 
great  Service  to  prafbife  this. 

When  the  Ground  is  thus  ffirred  in  every  Part,  one 
Ploughing  will  be  fufficient,  after  the  Turnips  are  eaten, 
for  the  fowing  of  Barley,  or  any  other  Crop  ;  fo  that 
there  will  be  an  Advantage  in  this,  when  the  Turnips 
are  kept  late  on  the  Ground,  as  will  often  be  the  Cafe, 
especially  when  they  are  cultivated  for  feeding  Ewes,  be- 
caufe  it  is  often  the  Middle  of  April  before  the  Ground 
will  be  cleared;  for  late  Feed  in  the  Spring,  before  the 
natural  Grafs  comes  up,  is  the  moff  wanted,  where 
Numbers  of  Sheep  or  Ewes  are  maintained,  and  one 
Acre  of  Turnips  will  afford  more  Feed  than  50  Acres 
of  the  beff  Pafture  at  that  Seafon 

In  Norfolk  and  fome  other  Countries  they  cultivate 
great  Quantities  of  Turnips  for  feeding  black  Cattle, 
which  turn  to  great  Advantage  to  their  Farms,  for  here¬ 
by  they  procure  a  good  Dreffing  lor  their  Land  ;  fo 
that  they  have  extraordinary  good  Crops  of  Barley  upon 
thole  Lands,  which  would  not  have  been  woith  the 
ploughing,  if  it  had  not  been  thus  hufbanded. 

When  the  Turnips  are  fed  off  the  Ground,  the  Cat¬ 
tle  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  run  over  too  much  of  it  ; 
for,  if  they  arc  not  confined  by  Hurdles  to  as  much  as- 
is  fufficient  for  them  one  Day,  they  will  fpoil  three 
Times  the  Quantity  of  Turnips  they  can  eat,  fo  that 
it  is  very  bad  Hufbandrv  to  give  them  too  much  Room 
therefore  the  Hurdles  fhould  be  once  or  twice  every 
Day  removed  forward,  and,  if  the  Turnips  are  drawn 
out  of  the  Ground  before  the  Cattle  or  Sheep  are  turn¬ 
ed  into  the  new  Inclofure,  there  will  be  lels  Wade, 
for  they  will  then  eat  up  the  whole  Roots,  whereas,  ' 
if  they  are  turned  upo-n  the  Turnips  growing,  they  fcoop 
the  Roots,  and  leave  the  Rinds,  which  being  hollow,; 
the  Urine  of  the  Sheep  lodge  in  them  ;  fo  that,  .when 
they  are  forked  out  of  the  Ground',  the  Sheep  will  not 
eat  any  of  thofe  Roots  which  are  thus  tainted. 

I  cannot  emit  taking  Notice  of  a  common  Miffake, 
which  has  prevailed  with  Perfons  who  have  not  been 
well  informed  to  the  contrary,  which  is,  in  relation  to 
the  Mutton,  fatted  with  Turnips*,  moll  People  belie¬ 
ving  it  to  he  rank  and  ill  faffed,  whereas  it  is  a  known 
Fa£t,  that  the  beff  Mutton  this  Country  affords  is  all  fatted' 
on  Turnips,  and  that  rank  Mutton,,  whofe  fat  isyellcw,, 
is. what  the  low  marffiy  .  ands  of  Lincolnjhire ,  and  other 
rank  Paffures,  produce. 

In  order  to  fave  good  Turnip  Seeds,  you.  fhould 
tranfplant  fome  of  the  faired  Roots  in  February,  placing  ' 
them  at  lead  two  Feet  afunder  each  Way,  obferving  to 
keep  the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds,  until  the  Turnips 
have  fpread  over  the  Ground,  when  they  will  prevent 
the  Weeds  from  growing,  and,  when  the  Pods  are  form¬ 
ed,  carefully  guard  them  again  the  Birds  who  will  de¬ 
vour  it,  when  it  is  near  ripe  ;  at  which  Time  you  fhould 
cither  (hoot.  the.  Birds  as  they  alight  upon  the  Seed,  or 
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lay  fome  bird-limed  Twigs  upon  it,  whereby  Tome  of  nations,  but  from  40  Years  Experience  I  have  never 
them  will  be  caught,  and,  if  they  are  permitted  to  re-  found  them  vary  from  one  to  the  other  Sort,  and  I  am 
main  fome  Tut;,  and  afterwards  turned  loofe,  they  certain  whoever  will  make  the  trial,  by  faving  the  Seeds 
will  prevent  the  Birds  from  coming  thither  again  for  of  each  carefully  without  Mixture,  will  always  find  the 
fome  Time  as  I  have  experienced.  When  the  Seed  Plants  prove  the  fame  as  the  Seeds  were  faved  from, 
is  ripe,  it  fhould  be  cut  up,  and  fpread  to  dry  in  the  The  1  ft  Sort  here  mentioned  is  that  which  is  common- 
Sun  ;  after  which  it  may  be  threfhed  out,  and  preferved  ly  cultivated  in  Kitchen  Gardens  for  its  Root,  of  which 
for  Ufe.  there  are  feveral  Varieties,  as  the  fmall-topped,  the  deep 

There  have  been  many  Receipts  fcr  preventing  the  red,  the  pale  red  or  Salmon,  and  the  long-topped  ftriped 
Fly  taking  Turnips,  but  few  of  them  deferve  Notice,  Radifh;  ail  which  aie  Varieties  arifing  from  Culture, 
therefore  I  fhall  only  mention  two  or  three  which  I  The  fmall-topped  Sort  is  mod  commonly  preferredby  the 
have  feen  tried  with  Succefs.  The  firfl  was  fleeping  Gardeners  near  London ,  becaufe  they  require  much  lefs 
the  Seeds  in  Water  with  flower  of  Brimftone  mixed.  Room  than  thofe  with  large  Tops,  and  may  be  left 
fo  as  to  make  it  flror.g  of  the  Brimflone  :  Another  was  much  clofer  together,  and,  as  the  forward  Radifhes 
keeping  it  in  Water  with  a  Quantity  of  the  Juice  of  are  what  produce  the  greatefl  Profit  to  the  Gardener, 
Horfe  Aloes  mixed  ;  both  which  have  been  found  of  the  large  topped  Sort  being  commonly  Town  upon  Bor- 
Ufe-  The  flawing  of  Soot  or  Tobacco  Dull:  over  the  ders  near  Hedges,  Walls,  or  Pales,  and  apt  to  grow 
young  Plants,  as  foon  as  they  appear  above  Ground,  moflly  to  a  Top,  and  not  fwell  fo  much  in  the  Root  as 
lias  alfo  been  found  very  ferviceable  :  In  fhort,  what-  the  other,  efpecially  if  left  pretty  clofe. 


ever  will  add  Vigour  to  the  young  Plants  will  prevent 
their  being  deflroyed  by  the  Fly,  for  thefe  never  attack 
them,  till  they  are  flinted  in  their  Growth. 

RAPHANUS.  Tourn.  Infl.  P.  H.  22Q.  Tab.  114. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  7 36.  Radifh  ;  in  French,  Raifort. 

The  Charaflers  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  eredt,  and  compofed 
of  4  oblong  Leaves.  The  Flo  wer  has  4  Ihart-Jhaped  Petals, 
in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  which  fpread  open,  and  are  narrow 
at  their  Bafe  ;  it  bath  4  Honey  Glands,  I  on  each  Side 
the  foort  Stamina  between  them  and  the  Style,  and  I  be¬ 
tween  each  of  the  long  Stamina  and  the  Empalement  ;  it 
bath  6  Jhort  Stamina  which  are  eredf,  2  hppofite,  the 
Length  of  the  Empalement ,  the  other  4  are  as  long  as  the 
Bafe  of  the  Petals  terminated  by  /ingle  Summits,  and  an 
oblong  [welling  Germen,  narrowed  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina,  with  fcarce  any  Style,  crowned  by  a  headed  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong,  Jmooth,  fpon- 
gy  Pod  having  an  acute  Point,  [welling  and  almo/i  jointed, 
having  2  Cells  divided  by  an  intermediate  Partition ,  and 
f  led  with  roundijb  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Raphanus  radice  oblovgd.  Radifh  with  an  oblong 
Root.  Raphanus  minor  oblongns  C.  B.  P.  96.  Smaller 
oblong  Radifh,  or  the  common  Radifh. 

2.  Raphanus  radice  rotunda.  Round-rooted  or  iVk- 
ples  Radifh. 

3.  Raphanus  radice  orbiculata  deprejfu.  Radifn  with 
an  orbicular  depreffed  Root.  Raphanus  major-  orbicula¬ 
ris,  vel  rctundus.  C.  B.  P.  96.  Greater,  orbicular,  or 
round  Radifh,  commonly  called  Turnip-rooted,  or  white 
Spanijh  Radifh. 

~  4.  Raphanus  radice  fuff ormi.  Radifh  with  a  Spin- 
dle-fli3ucd  Root.  Raphanus  niger.  C.  B.  P.  9 6.  The 
black  Spanijh  Radifh.  * 

5.  Raphanus  filquis  teretibus  articulatis  Ltvibus  uni - 

locular  thus.  FI.  C.  340.  Radifh  with  fmooth,  taper, 
jointed  Pods  having  one  Cell.  Rapijlrum  f  ore  albo,  [tli- 
qua  articulata.  C.  B.  P.  95.  White  flowering  Charlock 
with  a  jointed  t  od. 

The  lafl  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Arable  Lands  in 
mofl  Parts  of  Europe,  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into  Gar¬ 
dens. 

The  other  4  Sorts  arefuppofed  to  be  only  feminal  Va- 


T  he  Seafons  for  fowing  this  Seed  are  various,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Time  when  they  are  defined  for  Ufe,  but  the 
earliefl  Seafon  is  commonly  toward  the  latter  End  of 
Odlober ,  that  the  Gardeners  near  London  fow  them  to 
fupply  the  Markets,  and  thefe,  if  they  do  not  mifearry, 
will  be  fit  for  Ufe  in  March  following,  which  is  full  as 
foon  as  mofl:  People  care  to  eat  them.  They  are  com¬ 
monly  Town  on  warm  Borders  near  Walls,  Pales,  or 
Pledges,  where  they  may  be  defended  from  the  cold 
Winds ;  but  there  are  fome  who  fow  Radifh  Seeds  among 
other  Crops  in  the  Middle  of  September,  and,  if  thefe 
are  not  deflroyed  by  Frofl,  they  will  be  fit  for  Ufe 
foon  after  Chriflmas,  but  they  muff  be  eaten  while 
young,  for  they  foon  grow  flacky  and  ftrong. 

The  2d  Sewing  is  commonly  about  Chrifmas,  provi¬ 
ded  the  Seafcn  be  mild,  and  the  Ground  in  a  fit  Condi¬ 
tion  to  work  ;  thefe  are  alfo  fowed  near  Shelter,  but  not 
fo  near  Pales  and  Hedges  as  the  firfl:  Sowing.  Thefe,  if 
they  are  not  deflroyed  by  Froft,  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  the 
Beginning  of  April,  but  to  have  a  Succeflion  of  thefe 
Roots  for  the  Table  through  the  Seafon,  you  fhould 
fow  their  Seeds  once  a  Fortnight  from  the  Middle  of 
January  till  the  Beginning  of  April ,  always  obferving  to 
fow  the  latter  Crops  cn  a  moiflSoil,  and  an  open  Situa¬ 
tion,  otherwife  they  will  run  up,  and  grow  flicky,  before 
they  are  fit  for  Ufe. 

Many  Gardeners  near  London  fow  Carrot  Seed  with 
their  early  Radifhes,  fo  that,  when  their  Radifhes  are 
killed,  which  often  happens,  the  Carrot3  will  remain, 
for  the  Seeds  of  Carrots  commonly  lie  in  the  Ground 
five  or  fix  Weeks  before  they  come  up,  and  the  Radifh- 
es  feldom  lie  above  a  Fortnight  at  that  Seafon,  fo  that 
thefe  are  often  up,  and  killed,  when  the  Carrot  Seed  re¬ 
mains  fafe  in  the  Ground  ;  hut,  when  both  Crops  fuc- 
ceed,  the  Radifhes  mull  be  drawn  off  very  young,  other- 
wife  the  Carrots  will  be  drawn  up  fo  weak,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  fupport  theinfelves  when  the  Radifhes  are  gone. 

It  is  alfo  a  conflant  Pradlice  with  thefe  Gardeners  fo 
mix  Spinach  Seed  with  the  latter  Crops  of  Radifhes, 
which  when  the  Radifhes  are  drawn  off,  and  the  Ground 
cleaned  between  the  Spinach,  will  grow  prodigioufly, 
and  in  a  Fortnights  Time  as  coinpleatly  cover  the 
Ground,  as  though  there  had  been  no  other  Crop.  And 
this  Spinach,  if  it  be  of  the  broad-leaved  Kind,  will 

Q.q  2  be  ' 
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helatger  and  fairer  than  it  commonly  is  when  Town  by  it- 
lelT,  becaufe  where  People  have  no  other  Crop  mixed 
with  it  they  commonly  fow  it  too  thick,  whereby  it  is 
drawn  up  weak,  but  here  the  Roots  ftands  pretty  far 
apart,  fo  that  after  the  Radifhes  are  gone,  they  have  full 
Room  to  fpread,  and,  if  the  Soil  be  good,  it  is  a  pro¬ 
digious  Size  this  Spinach  will  grow  to,  before  it  runs  up 
for  Seed  ;  but  this  Hufbandry  is  chiefly  pra£lifed  by  fuch 
Gardeners  as  pay  very  dear  for  their  Land,  and  are 
obliged  to  have  as  many  Crops  in  a  Year  as  poflible,  to 
pay  fuch  large  Rents. 

When  the  Radifhes  are  come  up,  and  have  got  five 
or  fix  Leaves,  they  muff  be  pulied  up  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  to  a  Top,  but  the 
Roots  will  not  increafe  their  Bulk.  In  doing  this,  fome 
only  draw  them  out  by  Hand,  but  the  bed:  Method  is 
to  hoe  them  with  a  fmall  Hoe,  which  wi.l  ftir  the 
Ground,  anddeftroy  the  young  Weeds,  and  promote  the 
Growth  of  the  Plants.  'I  he  Difiance  which  thefe 
fhould  be  left,  if  for  drawing  up  fmall,  may  be  3  Inches, 
but,  if  they  are  to  ftand  until  they  are  pretty  large, 

6  Inches  is  full  near  enough,  and  a  fmall  Spot  of 
Ground  will  afford  as  many  Radifhes  at  each  Sowing, 
as  can  be  fpent  in  a  Family  while  they  are  good. 

If  you  intend  to  fave  Seeds  of  your  Radifhes,  you 
fhould,  at  the  Beginning  of  May,  prepare  a  Spot  of 
Ground  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  Seeds  intended 
(but  you  fhould  always  make  Allowance  for  bad  Seafons, 
becaufe  it  often  happens,  in  a  very  dry  Seafon,  that 
there  will  not  be  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Quantity  of  Seeds 
upon  the  fame  Proportion  of  Ground  as  there  will  be 
in  a  moift  Seafon).  This  Ground  fhould  be  well  dug 
and  levelled  ;  then  you  fhould  draw  up  fome  of  the  ftrai- 
teft  and  befi-coloured  Radifhes  (throwing  away  all  fuch 
as  are  fhort,  and  that  branch  out  in  their  Roots)  ;  thefe 
fhould  be  planted  in  Rows  3  Feet  Difiance,  and  2  Feet 
afunder  in  the  Rows,  obferving,  if  the  Seafon  be  dry, 
to  wrater  them  until  they  have  taken  Root  ;  after  which 
they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  hoe  down  the 
Weeds  between  them  until  they  are  advanced  fo  high,  as 
to  fpread  over  the  Ground,  when  they  will  prevent  the 
Growth  of  Weeds. 

When  the  Seed  begins  to  ripen,  you  fhould  carefully 
guard  it  againfi  the  Birds,  which  will  otherwife  defiroy 
it.  When  it  is  ripe  (which  you  may  know  by  the  Pods 
changing  brown),  cut  it,  and  fpread  it  in  the  Sun  to  dry  ; 
after  which  threfh  it  out,  and  lay  i«  up  for  Ufe,  where 
the  Mice  cannot  come  to  it,  who  will  eat  it  up. 

The  fmall  round- rooted  Radifh  is  not  very  common 
in  England,  but  in  many  Parts  of  Italy  is  the  only 
Sort  cultivated  ;  the  Roots  of  this  Kind  are  very  white, 
round,  fmall,  and  very  fweet.  This  may  be  propagated 
as  the  common  Sort  but  only  with  this  difference,  viz. 
That  it  muft  not  be  fown  till  the  Beginning  of  March, 
and  the  Plant  allowed  a  greater  Diftance.  The  Seeds  of 
this  Kind  are  very  fubjefl  to  degenerate,  when  faved  in 
England,  unlefs  they  are  at  fuch  Diftance  from  the 
common  Sort,  as  that  the  Farina  of  one  cannot  mix 
with  the  other. 

The  other  round-rooted  Radifhes  are  rarely  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  England,  but  thofe,  who  have  a  Mind  to  have 
them,  may  fow  them  as  the  laft. 

The  black  and  white  Spanifj  Radifhes  are  commonly 
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cultivated  for  medicinal  Ufe,  though  there  are  fome 
Perfons  very  fond  of  them  for  the  Table.  Thefe  are 
commonly  fown  about  the  Middle  of  July,  or  a  little 
earlier,  and  are  fit  for  the  Table  by  the  End  of  Augufl , 
or  Beginning  of  September,  and  will  continue  good  till 
the  Froft  fpoils  them.  Thefe  muft  be  thinned  to  a  grea¬ 
ter  Diftance  than  the  common  Sort,  for  the  Roots  grow 
as  large  as  Turnips,  therefore  fhould  not  be  left  nearer 
together  than  6  Inches. 

Some  Perfons  who  are  very  curious  to  have  thefe  Roots 
in  Winter,  draw  them  out  of  the  Ground  before  the 
hard  Froft  comes  on,  and  lay  them  up  in  dry  Sand  as  is 
pra&ifed  for  Carrots,  being  careful  to  guard  them  from 
Wet  and  Froft,  and  by  this  Method  they  preferve  therrt 
till  the  Spring. 

RAP  1  STRUM.  See  Sinapis. 

RAPUNCULUS.  Tourn.  Inf .  R.  H.  113.  Tab.  38. 
Phyteuma.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  203.  Rampion. 

The  Chambers  are, 

The  Empalcment  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  divided 
into  5  acute  Parts  fitting  upon  the  Germen.  The  Flower 
hath  one  Petal,  which  is  farry,  fpread ing  open,  and  cut 
into  5  linear  Segments  which  are  recurved ;  it  hath  5  Sta¬ 
mina,  porter  than  the  Petal,  terminated  by  oblong  Sum¬ 
mits.  The  Germen,  which  is  fituated  under  the  Flower , 
fupports  a  fender  recurved  Style  crowned  by  an  oblong,  twif- 
ted,  three  pointed  Stigma  ;  it  afterward  becomes  a  roundif 
Capfule  with  three  Cells  filed  with  fmall  roundif  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

T.  Rapunculus  fpica  oblongd,  capfulis  bilocular  thus, 
foliis  radicalibus  cordatis.  Rampion  with  an  oblong 
Spike  of  Flowers,  Capfules  containing  two  Cells,  and 
the  lower  Leaves  Heart-fhaped.  Rapunculus  fpicatus 
C.  B.  P.  92.  Spiked  Rampion. 

2.  R  apunculus  fafciculo  terminal's  fefili,  foliis  denta- 
tis  radicalibus  cordatis.  Rampion  with  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Bunches,  and  terminating  the  Stalks,  indented 
Leaves,  and  thofe  at  the  Bottom  Heart-fhaped  Rapunculus 
Alpinus  corniculatus.  C.  B.  P.  93.  Horned  Alpine  Rampion. 

3.  Rapunculus  capitulo  Jubrotundo  foliis  linear ibus 
integerrimis.  Rampion  with-  roundifh  Heads,  and  linear 
entire  Leaves.  Rapunculus  folio  gramineo.  Tourn.  lnji. 

1 1 3.  Rampion  with  a  Grafs  Leaf. 

4.  Rapunculus  capitulo  fubfoliofo ,  foliis  omnibus 
lar.ceolatis.  Rampion  with  Heads  fomewhat  leafy,  and 
all  the  Leaves  Spear-fhaped  Rapunculus  Alpinus  parvus 
comofus.  f.  B.  2.  p.  8 1 1.  Small  Alpine,  hairy  Rampion. 

5.  Rapunculus  capitulo  fub  otundo,  foliis  Jerratis 
radicalibus  cordatis.  Rampion  with  roundifh  Heads,  and 
fawed  Leaves,'  the  lower  ones  Heart-fhaped.  Rapunculus 
fore  globofo,  furpureo.  f.  B.  2.  8io.  Rampion  with  a 
purple  globular  Flower. 

6.  Rapunculus  foliis  obtufs  ,fpicd  fauci flora.  Hall. 
Helv.  497.  Rampion  with  obtufe  Leaves,  and  a  Spike 
containing  few  Flowers. 

Thefe  are  all  hardy  Plants  which  will  thrive  in  the 
open  Air.  They  are  propagated  by  Seed,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  if  kept  out  of  the  Ground 
till  Spring,  they  frequently  fail.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  Bed  of  frefii  undunged  Earth,  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  thrive  fo  well 
when  tranfplanted  ;  therefore  the  beft  Method  is  to  make 
fmall  Drills  crofs  the  Bed  about  18  Inches  afunder,  and  fow 
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the  Seeds  therein  ;  then  cover  them  lightly  over  with 
Earth,  for  if  they  are  buried  too  deep,  they  will  rot  in 
the  Ground.  The  following  Spring  the  Plants  will 
come  up,  when  they  fhould  be  diligently  weeded,  which 
is  all  the  Care  they  will  require,  only  to  be  thinned  where 
too  dole,  fo  as  to  leave  them  6  or  7  Inches  apart  in  the 
Rows,  and  afterwards  they  require  no  farther  attention, 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds.  In  June  the  Plants 
will  flower,  and,  if  the  Summer  proves  favourable,  will 
produce  ripe  Seeds. 

As  thefe  Plants  do  not  continue  above  2  or  3  Years, 
there  fhould  be  Seeds Town  every  other  Year  to  continue 
the  Sorts,  for  they  are  Plants  which  require  little  Trou¬ 
ble  to  cultivate,  and  their  Flowers  make  a  pretty  Varie¬ 
ty  in  large  Gardens,  therefore  they  may  be  allowed  a 
Place  amongft  other  hardy  Flowers. 

•  RAPUNTIUM.  Tourn.  InJip  R.  H.  163.  Tab.  51.  Lo¬ 
belia .  Lin .  Gen.  P.  897.  Rampions,  or  Cardinal’s  Flower. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  1  Leaf  cut  into  5 
linear  Segments ,  the  two  upper  being  larger  than  the  other. 
The  Flower  is  of  1  Petal  ;  it  hath  a  long  cylindrical  Tube 
a  little  curved ,  and  divided  at  the  Brim  into  5  Segments , 

2  of  which  compofe  the  upper  Lip,  and  are  fmaller  than 
the  3  lower  zvhich  compofe  the  under  ;  it  hath  5  Awl-jhap- 
ed  Stamina  ,  the  length  of  the  Tube ,  terminated  by  oblong 
Summits  which  coalefce  at  th?  Top  in  form  of  a  Cylinder, 
but  open  in  5  parts  at  their  Bafe  ;  it  has  an  acute  Gsrmen , 
ftuated  below  the  Flower ,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style 
crowned  by  a  hairy  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  after¬ 
wards  becomes  an  oval  Capfnle ,  opening  at  the  Top ,  filled 
with  finall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rapuntiummk/c  erefio,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis , 
fpied  terminali.  Cardinal’s  Flower  with  an  eredt  Stalk, 
Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  and  a  Spike  of  Flowers 
terminating  the  Stalk.  Rapuntium  maximum ,  coccineo 
fpicato  flore.  Col.  in  Rech.  880.  The  largeft  Rapuntium 
with  a  Spike  of  fcarlet  Flowers,  commonly  called  fcarlet 
Cardinal’s  Flower. 

2.  Rapuntium  caule  eredlo ,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis 
integerrimis  acuminatis  fpied  terminali.  Cardinal’s  Flower 
with  an  eredt  Stalk,  a  linear,  Spear-fhaped  entire,  acute- 
pointedLeaf,  and  aSpike  of  Flowers  terminating  theStalks. 

3.  Rapuntium  caule  ereflo ,  foliis  ovato  lanceolatis 
crenatis ,  calycum  ftnubus  reficxis.  Cardinal’s  Flower  with 
an  eredt  Stalk,  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  crenated  Leaves, 
and  the  Sinufes  of  the  Empalements  reflexed.  Rapunti¬ 
um  Americanum,  flore  dilute  cceruleo.  H.  R.  Par.  J05. 
American  Cardinal’s  Flower,  with  a  pale  blue  Flower, 
commonly  called,  the  blue  Cardinal’s  Flower. 

4.  Rapuntium  caule  ereflo,  fioliis  cordatis  obfolete 
dentatis  petiolatis,  foribus  fparfis  thyrfo  longiffimo.  Car¬ 
dinal’s  Flower  with  an  eredt  Stalk,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
fomewhat  indented,  and  Foot  Stalks,  and  the  lengeft 
Spike  of  Flowers  placed  thinly.  Rapuntium  Ameri- 
canutn  trachelii  folio ,  flore  purpurafeente.  Plum.  Cat.  5. 
American  Cardinal’s  Flower  v/ith  a  Throatwort  Leaf, 
and  a  purplifh  Flower. 

5.  Rapuntium  caule  ereflo  foliis  inferioribus  fubro - 
tundis  crenatis ,  fuperioribus  lanceolatis  ferratis ,  fpied  ter- 
minali.  Rapuntium  with  an  eredt  Stalk,  the  lower  Leaves 
roundilh  and  crenated,  the  upper  Spear-fhaped  and  faw- 
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ed,  and  a  Spike  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalk. 
Rapuntium  urens,  folonienfe  H.  R.  Bices.  Stringing  Car¬ 
dinal’s  Flower  of  Blois. 

6.  Rapuntium  caule  ere  cl  0  foliis  ovatis  fubferratis, 
pedunculo  longioribus ,  capfulis  mfiatis.  Cardinal’s  Flower 
with  an  eredl  Stalk  oval  Leaves  fomewhat  fawed  and  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  Foot  Stalks,  and  fwelling  Seed  VeiTels. 
Lobelia  caule  ere  Ac  btaebiato,  foliis  ovata-lancedat'n  obfo¬ 
lete  incifis,  capfulis  infiatit.  Hort.  Cliff.  500.  Lobelia  with 
an  eredt  branched  Stalk,  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  a  lit¬ 
tle  cut,  and  fwqllen  Seed  VefTels. 

7.  Rapuntium  foliis  oval  i bus  crenatis  lanatis  fori¬ 
bus  lateralibus  folitariis.  Cardinal’s  Flower  with  oval 
crenated  downy  Leaves,  and  I  lowers  growing  fingly 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks.  Rapuntium  foliis  fubrotundis 
hirtis,  f  ore  ex  alis  folitario.  Bunn.  Afr.  105.  Tab.  40. 
Rapuntium  with  roundifh  hairy  Leaves,  and  folitary  Flow¬ 
ers  proceeding  from  their  Wings. 

8.  R  a  pu  n  t  ium  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis,  pedunculis 
brevifftmis  lateralibus  tubo  cordite  longiffimo.  Cardinal’s 
Flower  with  Spear-fhaped  indented  Leaves,  very  fhort 
Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers  which  proceed  from  the  Sides 
of  the  Stalks,  and  a  very  long  Tube  to  the  Petal.  Rapun- 
culus  aquatic  us,  foliis  cicborii  flore  albo  tubo  longiffimo. 
Sloan.  HiJL  Jam.x.sp.  158.  Aquatick  Rampion  with  a 
Cicory  Leaf,  and  a  white  Flower  having  the  longeftTube. 

9.  Rapuntium  caule  pat  ulo  ramofo  Jodis  lanceolatis 
fubdentatis,  pedunculis  longiffimis.  Rapuntium  v/ith  a 
fpreading  branching  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fome¬ 
what  indented,  and  very  long  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers. 
Campanula  minor  Africana ,  erini  facie,  flore  vlolaceo, 
caulibus  ereflis  If  L.  no.  Smaller  African  Bell  Flower 
with  the  Appearance  of  Erinus,  a  Violet  Flower,  and  an 
upright  Stalk. 

10.  Rapuntium  caulibus  procumbentibus,  foliis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  fertatis,  pedunculis  lateralibus.  Cardinal’s  Flower 
with  trailing  Stalks,  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  and 
Foot  Stalks  proceeding  from  their  Sides.  Campanula 
minor  Africana ,  erini  facie  caulibus  procumbentibus.  H.  L. 
108.  Smaller  African  Bell  Flower  with  the  Appearance 
of  Erinus  and  trailing  Stalks. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Rivers 
and  Ditches  in  great  Part  of  North  America ,  but  has 
been  many  Years  cultivated  in  the  European  Gardens, 
for  the  great  beauty  of  its  fcarlet  Flowers.  The  Root 
is  compofed  cxf  many  white  flefhy  Fibres  ;  the  lower 
Leaves  are  oblong,  a  little  fawed  and  of  a  dark  pur¬ 
plifh  Colour  on  their  upper  Side  ;  the  Stalks  are  eredl, 
and  rife  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  they  are  gar- 
niftied  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  about  3  Inches  long, 
and  one  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  a  little  fawed 
on  their  Edges,  having  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  are 
placed  alternately  ;  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  Spike  of 
Flowers  of  an  exceeding  beautiful  fcarlet  Colour ;  thefe 
have  a  pretty  long  Tube,  a  little  incurved,  but,  at  the 
Top  cut  longitudinally  into  5  Segments ;  the  3 upper,  which 
are  the  fmalleft,  are  greatly  reflexed,  the  three  under, 
which  form  the  lower  Lip,  are  larger,  and  fpread  open. 
Thefe  appear  the  latter  End  of  July  and  in  Augufl  when 
they  make  a  fine  Appearance  for  a  Month  or  more, 
and  when  the  Autumn  proves  favourable,  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  Seeds  here. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  when  they  ripen 
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in  England ,  fhould  be  Town  in  Autumn  in  Pots  filled 
with  rich  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  placed  under  a 
common  hot  Bed  Frame  ;  or  if  the  Seeds  come  from 
the  Country,  where  the  Plants  grow  naturally,  they 
fhould  be  lown  the  fame  Way,  fo  fcon  as  they  arrive, 
for  if  kept  out  of  the  Ground  ’till  Spring,  they  will  lie  a 
Year  in  the  Ground  before  they  vegetate,  '1  he  Pots, 
in  which  thefe  Seeds  are  Town,  flieuld  be  expofed  to  the 
open  Air  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  but  they  muff 
be  fereened  from  the  Frofl,  and  the  very  hard  Rains 
in  Winter.  In  Spring  the  Plants  will  appear,  when 
they  fiiould  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible  in  mild 
Weather,  and,  if  the  Spring  proves  dry,  they  muA  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  Water.  As  foon  as  they  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  Iliould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  the  fame  rich  Earth,  and  placed  in 
the  Shade,  till  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  then  they 
may  be  placed  where  they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun, 
in  which  Situation  they  may  remain  till  Autumn.  Du¬ 
ring  the  Summer  they  mull  be  duly  watered  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther,  and,  when  the  Roots  have  filled  the  Pots,  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  larger.  In  Autumn  they  muil 
be  placed  under  a  common  Frame  to  Screen  them  from 
hard  Frofl,  but  they  fhould  enjoy  the  open  Air  at  all 
Times,  when  the  Weather  is  mild.  The  Spring  fol¬ 
lowing  they  fhould  be  new-potted,  and  placed  where  they 
may  have  the  Morning  Sun,  always  obferving  to  water 
them  duly  in  dry  Weather,  which  will  caufe  their  Stalks 
to  be  Stronger,  and  produce  larger  Spikes  of  Flowers 
in  Augujl  ;  thefe  will  continue  long  in  Beauty,  if  not 
too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  and,  if  the  Autumn 
proves  warm,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  well  in  England. 
The  Roots  of  this  Plant  will  iometimes  lafi  2  or  3  Years, 
and  produce  Offsets  for  Incrcafe,  but  they  will  not  flow¬ 
er  fo  flrong  as  the  Seedling  Plants,  therefore  an  annual 
Supply  of  them  fhould  be  raifed.  T  here  are  many  who 
propagate  this  Plant  by  cutting  their  Stalks  into  proper 
Lengths,  and  plant  them  in  Pots  filled  with  good 
Earth,  or  into  an  Eafl  Border,  covering  them  clofe  with 
Glafles.  Thefe  frequently  take  Root,  fo  produce  young 
Plants,  but  they  are  not  fo  good  as  the  Seedlings. 

The  Plants  of  this  Sort  will  live  in  the  full  Ground, 
if  protected  from  hard  Froft  in  Winter,  and  will  flower 
ftronger  than  thofein  Pots. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy,  from 
whence  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar  lent  the  Seeds  ;  this 
hath  a  Fibrous  Root  like  the  firfl.  The  Stalks  are  much 
larger,  and  rife  a  Foot  higher  ;  they  are  clofely  garnifb- 
ed  with  Leaves  above  4  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad,  very  Smooth  and  entire,  ending  in  acute  Points  •, 
they  are  terminated  by  Short  Spikes  of  Flowers  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  1  ft  Sort,  hut  of  the  fame  beautiful 
fcarlet  Colour,  and  which  appear  about  the  fame  Time 
with  them. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  firfl;,  but  the  Plants 
are  not  fo  hardy,  therefore  require  to  be  placed  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  Stove  in  Winter,  and  in  Summer  in  a  deep  Frame, 
where  they  may  be  covered  with  Glafles  in  bad  Weather, 
but  enjoy  the  free  Air  at  all  Times,  when  the  Weather  is 
favourable.  With  this  Management  the  Plants  flowered 
very  well  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  but  they  did  not  per¬ 
fect  Seeds. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  but  has 
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been  long  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Englijh  Gardens ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  fibrous  Root.  The  Leaves  arefniooth, 
oval,  Spear-fhaped,  and  a  little  indented  on  their  Edges  ; 
the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  are  garnifh- 
ed  with  Leaves  like  thofe  at  the  Bottom,  which  are 
gradually  fmaller  to  the  Top,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from,  the  W  ings  of  the  Leaves  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  have  large  Empale- 
ments,  whofe  Edges  are  reflexed  ;  they  appear  a  lit¬ 
tle  earlier  in  July  than  the  firfl  Sort,  and  the  Seeds  fre¬ 
quently  ripen  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  as  the  firfl  Sort,  and  the  Plants  re¬ 
quire  the  fame  Culture. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  fent  the  Seeds ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant.  The  Stalk  rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  then 
divides  into  4  or  5  fmaller,  which  grow'  ere<5h  The 
lower  Part  is  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  fmcoth 
Leaves,  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  three  Quar¬ 
ters  of  an  Inch  broad  at  the  Bale,  leflenifig  to  a  Point 
at  the  End  ;  they  have  fmall  Indentures  on  their  Borders, 
and  fland  upon  fliort  Foot  Stalks.  The  upper  (lender 
Stalks  are  thinly  garnifhed  with  fmall  purplifh  Flowers 
to  the  Top,  and  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Seed  Vef- 
ftls,  which  ripen  in  Autumn.  When  the  Seeds  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  flatter  on  the  Pots  which  fland  near  them,  and 
are  fheltered  from  the  Frofl,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
plentifully  the  following  Spring,  or,  if  they  are  fown  in 
Pots  in  Autumn,  and  fheltered  in  Winter,  they  will 
aiife  the  following  Spring,  and  thefe  fhould  be  tranfplan- 
ted  into  feparate  fmall  Pots,  placing  them  under  a  Frame, 
where  they  will  flower  in  June  and  July ,  and  their  Seeds 
ripen  in  September  ;  the  Plants  will  then  decay. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Fcrefls  about 
Blois  in  France  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant.  The  Root  is 
compofld  of  many  flefhy  Fibres  ;  the  Stalk  rifes  about 
2  Feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
near  3  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle ;  they 
are  very  thin,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  Stalk  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garnifhed 
with  very  fmall  Leaves,  and  from  their  Bafe  arife  the 
Flowers  which  are  of  a  bright  blue  Colour.  They  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundiftfiSeed  Vef- 
fels,  with  Holes  at  the  Top,  filled  wdth  fmall  red  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn 
in  Pots  filled  with  loamy  Earth,  and  placed  under  a  hot 
Bed  Frame  in  Winter.  When  they  come  up  in  Spring, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  either  into  a  Border  of  (oft 
loamy  Earth  or  into  feparate  Pots,  fhading  them  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  afterward  they  muil  be  duly 
watered  in  dry  Weather,  which  will  caufe  them  to  flower 
flrong,  and  produce  good  Seeds. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  is  a  biennial  Plant  in  England,  which  rarely  flowers 
the  fame  Year  the  Plants  come  up,  but  decays  foon 
after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  chan¬ 
neled  and  hairy,  they  grow  ere£t  to  the  Height  of  2  Feet, 
and  are  garnifhed  wit!;  thin  oval  Leaves,  about  2  Incher 
long,  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalk;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  a' little  fawed  on  the 
Edges.  The  Flowers  fland  upon  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks, 
which  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  and 
form  a  loofe  Spike  which  terminate  the  Sulk  ;  they 
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are  fmall,  and  of  a  light  blue  Colour.  This  flow¬ 
ers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September.  This 
is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fliould  be  Town  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  in  Pots  filled  with  rich  Earth,  and  treated  as  the 
i  ft  Sort. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hops  ;  this  is  biennial  ;  I he^ Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high.,  they  are  covered  with  a  hairy  Down,  and  are 
purplilh  toward  the  Bottom  ;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  2 
Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Quarter 
broad,  of  a  deep  green,  a  little  hairy  on  their  under 
Side,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  Hand 
on  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  from  the 
Bofom  of  the  Leaves,  (ometimes  one  proceeding  from 
a  Joint,  and  at  others  they  come  out  oppofite  on  each 
Side  the  Stalk,  each  Foot  Stalk  l'u draining  one  pale  blue 
Flower,  which  being  hnall  makes  but  little  Appearance. 
This  flowers  about  the  fame'  'l  ime  with  tire  former,, 
and  may  be  propagated  the  fame  Way. 

The  Sth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moiflr  Places,  on 
moft  of  the  Islands  of  the  Weft- Indies.  This  is  alfo  a 
biennial  Plant,  whofe  Root  is  compoled  of  a  few  ftrong 
ligneous  Fibres,  which  Alike  deep  in  the  Ground  ;  the 
Stalk  rifes  about  8  or  9  Inches  high,  and  is  clofely  gar¬ 
nished  with  Leaves  on  every  Side  ;  thefe  are  4  Inches 
long  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  very  deeply  indented  on 
their  Edges  ;  they  are  hairy,  of  a  deep  green,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  Stalks.  'Five  Flowers  co  ne  out  at  every 
Joint  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  .(landing  on  very 
j-hort  Foot  Stalks  •,  the  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  from  3 
to  4  Inches  long,  very  (lender,  and  deeply  cut  at  the 
Top  into  5  Segments,  which  fpread  open  ;  they  are 
white  and  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  turgid 
Seed  Vefiels,  crownedtby  the  5  Segments  of  the  Petal, 
having  3  Holes  at  the  Top,  and  filled  with  fmall  gray¬ 
ish  Seeds.  The  Seed  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  it  is 
ripe,  in  Pots  filled  with  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  obferving  to  retrelh  the  Earth 
frequently  with  Water.  In  Spring  the  Pots  may  be 
removed,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  which  will  foon 
bring  up  the  Plants  ;  when  thefe  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall 
Pot,  filled  with  rich  Earih,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh 
hot  Bed,  (hading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  then  they  may  be  treated  as  oiher 
tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Country,  giving  them  a 
large  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  frequently 
refrefhing  them  with  Water.  In  Autumn  the  Plants 
mud;  be  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Stove,  where 
they  will  flower  the  following  Summer  and  produce 
ripe  Seeds,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  will  decay.  If 
the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  brought  from  the  Wejl -Indies, 
they  fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  in  Pots  fil¬ 
led  with  rich  Earth  ;  and  if  it  happens  in  Winter,  the 
Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove; 
but  if  in  Spring  or  Summer,  they  may  be  plunged  into 
a  hot  Bed  in  the  -common  Frames.  Thefe  Seeds  when 
fown  in  the  Spring,  feldom  grow  the  fame  Year,  there¬ 
fore  the  following  Autumn  the  Pots  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  Stove,  and  managed  according-  to  the  above 
Directions.. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant ;  the  Stalks  ate  ilender, 
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branching,  and  fpread  out  on  every  Side  ;  they  rife  a- 
bout  a  Foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  indented  on  their  Edges,  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  fmall  and 
blue,  they  (land  upon  very  (lender  long  Foot  Stalks, 
and  appear  in  July  ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round- 
ifh  Seed  Vefiels,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  which  ripen  in 
September.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  fown  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  they  will  (ucceed  much  better  than  when  fown 
in  Spring;  they  may  be  fown  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  un¬ 
der  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame  in'Winter,  expofing  them 
to  the  open  Air  at  all  Times  in  mild  Weather,  hut 
fcreening  them  from  the  Froft  ;  and  in  Spring,  the  Pots 
fliould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will 
foon  bring  up  the  Plants  ;  when  they  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  (houid  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
again,  (hading  them  from  the  Sun  till  thev  have  taken 
new  Root  ;  then  they’  mud  have  a  large  Share  of  free 
Air  when  the  Weather  is  mild  ;  and  as  the  Plants  grow 
ftrong,  they  fhould  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the 
open  Air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed  in  June, 
placing  them  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  will 
flower  in  Jit 'y,  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  t he 
Seeds  will  ripen  in  September  ;  but  if  the  Seafon  prove 
cold,  it  will  be  proper  to  remove  one  or  two  Plants  into 
a  Glafe  Caie,  to  obtain  good  Seeds. 

The  10th  Sort  comes  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
this  hath  trailincc  Stalks,  the  Leaves  are  fa  wed  on 
their  Edges,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  laft 
Sort.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  treated  as 
the  laft. 

RAUVOLFIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  19.  Tab.  40.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  239. 

The  Ckaraclers  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  pmpalement  of  one 
Leaf ,  cut  into  5  Parts  at  the  Pop.  Phe  Petal  is  Funnel- 
fhaped,  tbe  Pube  cylindrical  and  globular  at  the  Safe,  and 
cut  at  the  Brim  into  5  Parts.  It  has  5  Stamina  a  little 
Jhorter  than  the  Pube,  terminated  by  er°fl  Summits,-  and 
a  roundilh  German,  fupporting  a  Jhort  Style,  crowned  by  a 
headed  Stigma.  Phe  Gerrtien  hero  res  a  globular  B,  rry 
with  t  wo  Cells,  inchfmg  one  lomprcjfed  Seed  in  each. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rauvolfia  fh is  quaternis,  ovato-lanceolatis  fib- 
dentatis.  Rauvolfia  with  Leaves  placed  by  Fours,  which 
are  oval,  Spear-ihaped,  and  fomewhat  indented.  Rau- 
vofia  tetrapbylla  latifolia.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  19.  Broad 
four-leaved  Rauvofiu 

2.  Rauvolfia  foliis  quaternis  lanced dis  integerrhnis. 
Rauvofia  with  four  Spear-fhaoed  entire  Leaves  at  each- 
joint.  This  is  the  Rauvofia  tetrapbylla  a-gufli folia. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  19.  Narrow  four-leaved  Rauvofia.. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  grotv  naturally  in  the  warmed  Parts 
of  America  ;  Mr.  Robert  Millar  fent  the  Seeds  from 
Carthagena  in  New- Spain,  where  he  obferved  the  Shrubs 
glowing  in  great  Plenty.  Thefe  rife  with  feverai  lig¬ 
neous  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  grow  7  or  8  Feet 
high,  fending  out  a  few  fmall  Side  Branches,  covered 
with  a  fmooth  green  Bark  when  young,  but  as  they  are 
older,  their  Bark  changes  to  a  gray.  The  Leaves  are 
placed  by  Fours  at  each  joint  round  the  Branches; 
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thofe  of  the  firft  Sort  are  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long, 
and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are 
of  a  light  green,  and  have  a  few  flight  Indentures  on 
their  Edges ;  the  Leaves  of  the  other  Sort  are  full  as 
long,  but  are  a  third  Part  narrower,  and  of  a  thinner 
Subftance.  Thefe  Differences  continue  in  the  Plants 
which  are  raifed  from  Seeds,  for  I  have  feveral  Times 
propagated  them  both  from  Seeds,  and  have  conffantly 
found  the  Seeds  produce  the  fame  as  the  Plants  from 
which  they  were  taken.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on 
flender  Foot  Stalks,  which  ariie  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves  ;  they  are  tubulous,  and  globular  at  their  Bafe, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  rounclifh  Berries,  about  the  Size 
of  thofe  of  the  Privet,  which  turn  black  when  they  are 
ripe.  Thefe  Plants  flower  moll  part  of  Summer,  and 
the  Fruit  ripens  in  Autumn  and  Winter;  the  Leaves 
and  Stalks  of  thefe  Plants  have  a  milky  Juice,  which 
flows  out  if  they  are  broken. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  Town  in  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  kept 
out  of  the  Ground  ’till  Spring,  the  Plants  rarely  come 
up  the  fame  Year  ;  and  this  is  frequently  the  Cafe  with 
thofe  Seeds,  which  are  brought  to  England. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  Town  in  Pots 
filled  with  frefli  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark;  for  as  they  are  very  hard,  they  fre¬ 
quently  remain  a  long  Time  in  the  Ground  ;  therefore 
when  they  are  in  Pots,  they  may  be  fluffed  from  one 
Bed  to  another,  as  their  Heat  decays.  When  they 
come  up,  they  mult  be  frequently  watered  but  it  muff 
not  be  given  them  in  large  Quantities ;  for  as  the  Plants 
are  fucculent  and  full  of  a  milky  Juice,  they  are  in 
Danger  of  rotting  with  too  much  Moiffure.  They 
fhould  alfo  have  a  large  Share  qf  frefh  Air  admitted  to 
them  in  warm  Weather,  and  when  about  two  Inches 
high,  they  fhould  he  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  hot  Bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the 
Sun  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  Time 
they  fhould  have  free  Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day, 
in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon.  In  this 
hot  Bed  the  Plants  may  remain  till  toward  Michaelmas 
when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plun¬ 
ged  into  the  Tanners  Bark,  where  they  muff  be  kept 
warm,  and  not  have  too  much  Moiffure  in  cold  Wea¬ 
ther. 

As  they  are  Natives  of  very  hot  Countries,  they  will 
not  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  therefore  they 
fhould  conffajuly  remain  in  the  Stove  ;  and  if  they  are 
continued  in  the  Bark  Bed,  they  will  thrive  much  faffer 
than  when  placed  on  Stands  in  a  dry  Stove.  But  in  the 
Summer  Seafon  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh 
Air  admitted  to  them,  and  the  Leaves  of  the  Plants 
muff  be  now  and  then  wafhed  with  a  Sponge,  to  clear 
them  from  the  Filth  they  are  apt  to  contract ;  which,  if 
fuff'ered  to  remain,  will  retard  their  Growth.  Where 
due  Care  is  taken  of  them,  they  will  thrive  very  faff, 
and  the  fecond  Year  will  produce  Flowers,  and  conti¬ 
nue  fo  to  do  for  many  Years,  and  will  perfe£t  their 
Seeds  in  England.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
Cuttings,  which  fhould  be  laid  to  dry  for  two  or  three 
x  Days  before  they  are  planted,  and  then  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade 


them  until  they  have  taken  Root,  after  which  they  may 
be  treated  as  the  feedltng  Plants. 

^  RESEDA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  423.  Tab.  238.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  535.  Baffard-rocket. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leafy  cut  into 
feveral  Parts  almofl  to  the  Bottom,  and  is  permanent .  The 
Petals  of  the  Flower  are  unequal,  and  generally  trifid,  and 
have  a  Honey  Gland  on  their  Safe,  the  Length  of  the  Em¬ 
palement.  The  Honey  Glands  are  plain ,  erefl,  and  produ¬ 
ced  from  the  upper  Side  of  the  Receptacle,  between  the  Sta¬ 
mina  and  the  Place  of  the  upper  Petal,  joining  with  the 
Bflfe  of  the  Petals,  dilating  from  the  Sides.  It  bath  1 5  or 
l6  Jhort  Stamina ,  terminated  by  erect  obtufe  Summits' 
and  a  gibbous  Germen,  fitting  upon  very  jhort  Styles,  crown¬ 
ed  by  aftngle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  gib¬ 
bous  angular  Capjuls  oj  one  Cell ,  with  an  Aperture  be¬ 
tween  the  Styles,  filled  with  Kidney-Jhaped  Seeds  faflened 
to  the  Angles  of  the  Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Res  1:  da  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  integris  alternisfio- 
mbus  tetragynis.  Baffard-rocket  with  winged  Leaves 
whofe  Lobes  are  entire  and  placed  alternate,  and  have 
four  Styles  to  the  Flower.  Refeda  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  100. 
Common  Baffard-rocket. 

2.  Reseda  foliis  omnibus  trfidis ,  infer  ioribus  pinnatis. 
Hort.  Cliff .  213.  Baffard-rocket  with  all  the  Leaves  tri¬ 
fid,  and  the  lower  ones  winged.  Refeda  crifpa  Gallica. 
Bocc.  Sic.  77.  French  turled  Baffard-rocket. 

3.  Reseda  foliis  integris  trilobifque ,  calycibus  maxi- 
mis.  Hort.  Chff.  412.  Baffard-rocket  with  entire  and  tri¬ 
fid  Leaves,  and  having  the  largeft  Empalement.  Refeda 
minor  vulgaris.  Tourn.  Injl.  413.  Lefler  common  Baf- 
tard-rocket. 

4.  Reseda  foliis  difformibus ,  dent  at  is  floribus  trigynis. 
Baffard-rocket  with  difformed  indented  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  naving  three  Styles.  Refeda  minor  alba,  dentatis 
foliis.  Barrel.  Icon.  588.  Smaller  white  Baffard-rocket 
with  indented  Leaves. 

5-  Reseda  foliis  pinnatis,  floribus  tetragynis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  149.  Baffard-rocket  with  winged  Leaves  and 
Flowers  having  four  Styles.  Refeda  foliis  calcitrapa  flore 
albo.  Mor.  Hort.  R.  Bl.  Baffard-rocket  with  Star  Thiffle 
Leaves  and  a  white  Flower. 


6.  Reseda  foliis  integris  trilobifque,  floribus  tetragynis. 
Tab.  217.  Baffard-rocket  with  entire  and  three-lobed 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  having  four  Styles,  commonly  cal¬ 
led  fweet  Refeda,  or  Mignonette  d’’ Egypt e. 

7.  Reseda  foliis  fubluatis  fparfis.  Sauv.  Monjp.  41. 

Baffard-rocket  with  Awl-ffiaped  Leaves  placed  thinly*. 
Sefamoides fore  albo ,  foliis  canefcentibus.  Tourn.  Injl. 
424.  Baftard  Sefamum  with  a  white  Flower  and  hoary 
Leaves.  3 

8.  Reseda  foliis  lanceolatis  integris ,  calycibus  quadri- 
fidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant..  448.  Baffard-rocket  with  Spear- 
fliaped  entire  Leaves,  and  quadrifid  Empalements.  Lu - 
tec l a  herba  falicis  folio.  C.  B.  P.  1 00.  Dyer’s  Weed  or 
wild  Wo  id,  by  fome  called  Weld. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
Italy,  and  Spain.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  flow¬ 
ers  and  feeds  the  fecond  Year,  and  perifhes  foon  after. 
The  Root  is  long,  white,  and  a  little  ligneous;  the* 
Leaves  are  unequally  winged  and  entire,  the  Stalks  chan¬ 
nelled 
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helled,  and  garnifhed  with  fmaller  winged  Leaves;  they 
rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  are  terminated  by  a 
long  loofe  Spike  of  pale  yellow  Flowers,  compofed  of 
feveral  unequal  Petals;  the  two  upper  are  the  larged, 
the  Side  ones  Iefs,  and  the  lower  are  fo  fmall,  as  to  be 
fcarce  confpicuous  ;  they  are  ail  of  a  fingular  Figure, 
and  appear  as  if  one  Leaf  came  out  of  two  others.  In 
the  Middle  are  fituated  many  Stamina  terminated  by  yel¬ 
low  Summits,  and  at  the  Bottom  a  three  cornered  Ger- 
nien,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  three-cornered  Seed 
VefTel,  having  three  or  four  Holes  at  the  "Pop,  and  filled 
with  black  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  chalky  Land,  in  many 
Parts  of  England  ;  the  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  winged, 
and  every  Lobe  is  cut  into  three  fmaller  ;  they  are  curl¬ 
ed  on  their  Edges,  and  have  fome  fmall  Indentures.  The 
Stalks  rife  about  the  fame  Height  as  the  former,  and 
are -terminated  by  longer  and  loofer  Spikes  of  Flowers, 
titan  thofe  of  the  former  Sort ;  the  Flowers  are  paler, 
and  approach  to  a  white.  This  flowers.  in  Jun e,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  has  generaliy 
a  fingle  fle(hy  Tap  Root,  running  deep  in  the  Ground, 
fending  out  feveral  trailing  Stalks  near  a  Foot  !ong>  which 
divide  into  fmaller  Branches  ;  vhefe  are  garnifhed  with 
fmall  Leaves,  fome  Wcdge-fhaped  and  entire,  others 
cut  into  three  obtufe  Parts.  The  Ends  of  the  Eranches 
are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  Flowers,  (landing  on 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Empalement  of  the  Flow¬ 
er  is  large,  divided  into  5  Segments  almofi:  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  ;  the  Flowers  are  white,  and  fitaped  like  thofe  of 
the  ether  Sorts.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain  ;  this 
is  a  biennial  Plant,  the  lower  L  eaves  are  unequally  wing¬ 
ed,  fome  of  the  intermediate  Lobes  or  Segments  being 
much  lefs  than  the  others,  and  of  different  Shapes.  The 
Stalk  riles  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  fmal¬ 
ler  difformed  winged  Leaves,  indented  on  their  Edges. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  ilender  loofe  Spikes  at  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  of  the 
fame  Shape  with  the  others,  appearing  in  June,  and -the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France ; 
it  is  a  biennial  Plant,  the  lower  Leaves  are  large,  wing¬ 
ed,  and  compofed  of  many  narrow  Lobes  or  Segments 
placed  alternate,  of  a  grayifh  Colour  ;  the  Stalks  rife 
two  Feet  and  a  Half  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  the  like 
Leaves;  which  dimimfh  to  the  Top  ;  the  Stalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  fhorter  and  thicker  Spikes  of  Flowers  than 
either  of  the  former,  which  are  white,  and  fliaped  like 
thofe  of  the  other  Species.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Auguji. 

The  6th  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  gr^w  naturally  in  Egypt ; 
-the  Seeds  were  font  me  by  Dr.  Adrian  Van  Royen,  the 
late  Profeffor  of  Botany  at  Leyden.  The  Root  of  this 
Plant  is  compofed  of  many  ("hong  Fibres,  which  run 
deep  in  the  Giound,  from  which  come  out  feveral  Stalks 
about  a  Foot  long,  which  divide  into  many  fmall  Branch¬ 
es  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  fome  en¬ 
tire,  and  others  divided  into  three  Parts  ;  they  are  about 
two  Inches  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  inch  broad 
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in  the  Middle,  ending  in  oval  Points ;  they  are  of.i 
deep  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  (land  on  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks,  and  have  large  Empalements ;  they  are 
of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour,  and  fme!l  very  like  frefh 
Rafpberries,  which  occafons  its  being  much  cultivated 
in  the  Englijla  Gardens.  This  Plant  is  fo  like  the  3d  Sort, 
as  to  he  taken  for  it  by  fome,  but  the  Flowers  of  the  3d 
have  no  Scent  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  have  been  impofed 
on,  by  having  the  .Seeds  of  the  3d  Sort  ftnt  them  for 
this,  have  fuppofed  the  Plant  was  degenerated. 

The  71b  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  in 
Spain  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  a 
few  (lender  ligneous  Stalks,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
thinly  garnifhed  with  linear  obtufe  Leaves,  of  a  grayifh 
Colour  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garnifhed  for  a 
good  Length  with  final!,  whitiih,  purple  Flowers,  ran¬ 
ged  in  a  very  loofe  Spike,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  Thefe 
appear  the  latter  End  of  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Augujl. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  dry  Banks  and  old 
Walls  in  England,  but  is  cultivated  in  fome  Places  for 
the  Dyer’s  Ufe.  This  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  the 
Plant,  with  which  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  this  Ifland 
painted  themfelves,  and  not  the  Woad,  as  has  been  by 
fome  fuppofed  ;  for  the  Dyer’s  Weed  is  a  Native  here, 
whereas  the  Woad  has  been  fince  introduced  into  this 
Country.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant  ;  the  Root  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  a  few  ligneous  Fibres  ;  the  Leaves  are  4  Inches 
long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  entire,  and  ending  in  ob- 
tufe  Points;  thefe  the  firft  Year  fpread  circulaily  near 
the  Ground,  and  have  fome  gentle  Wavings  on  their 
Edges ;  the  Stalks  rife  3  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape  with  thofe  at  Bottom. 
They  are  tetrninated  by  long  loofe  Spikes  of  yellowifh 
Flowers,  which  appear  the  latter  End  of  June,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  five  Sorts  firth  mentioned,  and  alfo  the  7  th,  are 
feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens,  except  for  Variety,  ha¬ 
ving  very  little  Beauty  and  being  of  no  Ufe  ;  but  who¬ 
ever  has  a  Mind  to  have  them,  need  only  fow  the  Seeds 
in  Autumn,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  thin  them 
and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  If  their  Seeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  Plenty, 
and  fometimes  become  troublefome  Weeds. 

The  Seeds  of  the  6th  Sort  (hould  be  fown  on  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed  in  March ,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
firong  enough  to  tranfplant,  they  (liould  be  pricked  out 
upon  another  moderate  hot  Bed  to  bring  them  forward ; 
but  they  (hould  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak.  About 
the  latter  End  of  May  they  may.be  planted  out,  foine 
into  Pots,  to  place  near  the  Apartments,  and  others  into 
warm  Borders,  where  they  may  remain  to  flower  and 
Seed.  For  the  Plants  which  grow  in  the  full  Ground, 
often  produce  more  Seeds  than  thofe  in  Pots;  but  at 
the  Time  when  the  Seed  Veflels  begin  to  fvell,  the 
Plants  are  frequently  jnfefled  with  green  Caterpil¬ 
lars,  which,  if  not  deftroyed,  will  eat  oil'  all  the  Seed 
Veflels. 

J(  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  fown  on  aEed  of  light 
Earth  in  April,  the  Plants  will  come  up  very  well,  and 
when  not  transplanted,  will  grow  larger  than  thofe  rai- 
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led  in  the  hot  Bed,  but  they  will  not  flower  fo  early. 
The  Plants  may  be  preferved  through  the  Winter  in  a 
Green-houfe,  where  they  will  continue  flowering  mod 
Part  of  the  Year,  but  the  2d  Year  they  are  not  fo 
vigorous  as  the  firft.  ' 

The  8th  Sort  is  the  Weld,  which  is  accounted  a 
rich  Commodity  for  Dyeing  ;  where  this  is  cultivated, 
the  Seeds  are  commonly  fown  with  Barley  in  the  Spring, 
and  after  the  Barley  is  taken  off  the  Ground,  the  W eld 
begins  to  make  fome  Progrefs,  and  the  nest  Seafon  is 
pulled  up  for  Ufe.  This  has  been  long  pra&ifed,  and 
it  will  be  difficult  to  prevail  on  the  Cultivaters  of  this 
Plant  to  depart  from  their  old  Cuftoras  ;  but  if  any 
Perfons  will  follow  the  Directions  hereafter  given,  I 
can  from  Experience  promife  them  much  better  Suc- 
cefs. 

The  Weld  will  grow  upon  very  poor  Soil,  but  the 
Crop  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  Land  ; 
fcr  upon  very  poor  Ground,  the  Plants  will  not  rife  a 
Foot  high,  whereas  on  good  Ground  I  have  meafured 
them  upward  of  3  Feet,  and  the  Stalks,  Leaves,  &c. 
have  been  in  proportion  ;  fo  that  the  bettet  the  Soil  is, 
the  greater  will  be  the  Produce. 

The  beft  Way  to  cultivate  this  Plant,  is  to  fow  it 
•without  any  other  Crop;  if  the  Ground  is  ready  by 
the  Beginning  or  Middle  of  Auguft,  that  will  be  a  good 
Seafon  ;  the  Land  fhouldbe  well  ploughed  and  harrowed 
fine,  but  unlefs  very  poor,  will  not  require  Dung  ;  when 
the  Ground  is  well  harrowed  and  made  fine,  the  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  ;  one  Gallon  of  the  Seeds  is  fufficient  to 
fow  an  Acre  of  Land,  for  they  are  fmall.  If  Rain  falls 
in  a  little  Time  after  the  Seeds  are  fown,  it  will  bring 
up  the  Plants,  and  in  two  Months  they  will  be  fo  far 
advanced,  as  to  be  eafily  diffinguifhed  from  the  Weeds  ; 
then  they  fhould  be  hoed  in  the  like  Manner  as  Turnips, 
always  cbfefving  to  do  it  in  dry  Weather,  for  then  the 
Weeds  will  foon  die  afer  they  are  cut  up  ;  at  this  Time 
the  Plants  may  be  left  about  fix  Inches  Diftance  ;  if  this 
is  done  in  dry  Weather,  and  the  Work  well  performed, 
the  Flants  will  be  clean  from  Weeds  till  the  Spring; 
but  as  young  Weeds  will  come  up  in  March ,  fo  if  in 
dry  Weather  the  Ground  is  hoed  again,  it  may  be  per¬ 
formed  at  a  fmall  Expence  while  the  Weeds  are  young, 
and  then  they  will  foon  decay  ;  and  if  after  this  there 
fhould  many  more  Weeds  appear,  it  will  be  proper  to 
hoe  it  a  third  Time,  about  the  Beginning  of  May,  which 
will  preferve  the  Ground  clean  till  the  Weld  is  fit  to  pull. 
The  beft  time  to  pull  the  Weld  for  Ufe,  is  as  foon  as  it 
begins  to  flower,  though  moll  People  ftay  till  the  Seeds 
are  iipe,  being  unwilling  to  lofe  the  Seeds;  but  it  is 
much  better  to  fow  a  fmall  Piece  of  Land  with  this  Seed, 
to  remain  for  a  Produce  of  new  Seeds,  than  to  let 
the  whole  ftand  for  Seed  ;  becaufe  the  Plants  which  are 
permitted  to  ftand  fo  long  will  be  much  lefs  worth  for 
Ufe,  than  the  Value  of  the  Seeds  ;  befides,  by  draw¬ 
ing  off  the  Crop  early,  the  Ground  may  be  fown  with 
Wheat  the  fame  Seafon  ;  for  the  Plants  may  be  drawn 
up  the  latter  End  of  June ,  when  they  will  be  in  the 
greateft  Vigour,  fo  will  afford  a  greater  Quantity  of 
the  Dye. 

When  the  Plants  are  pulled,  they  may  be  fet  up  in 
fmall  Handfuls  to  dry  in  the  Field,  and  when  it  is  dry 
enough,  it  may  be  tied  up  in  Bundles  and  houfed  dry, 
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being  careful  to  ftack  it  loofely,  that  the  Air  may  pafs 
between  to  prevent  its  fermenting. 

That  which  is  left  for  Seeds  fhould  be  pulled  as  foon 
as  the  Seeds  are  ripe  and  fet  up  to  dry,  and  then  beat  out 
for  Ufe  ;  for  if  the  Plants  are  left  too  long,  the  Seeds 
will  fcatter.  The  ufual  Price  of  the  Seed  is  ten  Shil¬ 
lings  a  Bufhel. 

RHABARBARUM.  See  Rheum- 
RHABARBARUM  MONACHORUM.  See  Ru- 
mex. 

RPIAGADIOLUS.  See  Lapfana. 

RHAMNOIDES.  See  Hippophae. 

RHAMNUS.  Toum.  Inf.  R.  H.  593.  Tab.  3 66. 
Lin.  Gen.  Pl.  235.  the  Buckthorn;  in  French ,  Ner- 
prun. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  different  Plants  ; 
thep'e  have  no  Empaiements  according  to  jome ,  or  Petals 
according  to  others.  The  Cover  of  the  Sexes  is  Funnel  fnap- 
ed,  and  cut  into  4  Parts  at  the  Top ,  which  fpread  open. 
The  male  Floivers  have  4  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Tube, 
terminated  by  fmall  Summits.  The  female  Flowers  have  a 
roundifb  Germen  fupptrting  a  Jhort  Style ,  crowned  by  a 
quadrifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
roundijh  Bcrrie,  incloftng  4  hard  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rhamnus  foribus  axillaribus,  foliis  ovato-lanceo- 
latis  ferratis  nervofis ,  Buckthorn  with  Flowers  proceeding* 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  and  oval,  Spear-fhaped, 
fawed,  veined  Leaves.  Rhamnus  catharticus .  C.  B.  P. 
478.  Purging  or  common  Buckthorn. 

2.  Rhamnus  foribus  axillaribus,  foliis  ovatis  acumi- 
natls  nervofis  integerrimis.  Buckthorn  with  Flowers  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  and  oval,  acute- 
pointed  entire  Leaves,  having  Veins.  Rhamnus  catharti¬ 
cus  minor.  C.  B.  P.  478.  Smaller  purging  Buckthorn, 
commonly  called  Dwarf  Rhamnus. 

3.  Rhamnus  foliis  lanceolatls ,  fioribus  axillaribus. 
Buckthorn  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks.  Rhamnus  catharticus 
minor,  polio  longiori.  Town.  In  ft.  593.  Smaller  purging 
Buckthorn  with  a  longer  Leaf. 

4.  Rhamnus  foliis  cuneiformibus  confertis  perennan- 
tibus,  fioribus  ccrymbofis  alaribus.  Buckthorn  with  Wedge- 
fhaped  ever-green  Leaves  growing  in  Clufters,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  roundifh  Bunches  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Branches.  Rhamnus  Afer,  polio  pruni  langiore  fubro- 
tundo,  flore  candicante,  fpinis  longifthnis.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  212.  African  Buckthorn  with  a  longer  roundifh  Plum 
Leaf,  a  very  white  Flower,  and  long  Spines. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Hedges  in  many 
Parts  of  England ;  it  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  Stalk  to 
the  Height  of  12  or  14  Feet,  fending  out  many  irre¬ 
gular  Branches ;  the  young  Shoots  haveafmooth,  gray- 
lfh,  brown  Bark,  but  the  older  Branches  have  a  darker 
and  rougher  Bark,  and  are  armed  with  a  few  fhort 
Thorns.  The  Leaves  ftand  upon  pretty  long  flender 
Foot  Stalks;  they  are  of  the  oval  Spear  fhape,  about 
two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  and  Quarter  broad 
{lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  of  a  dark  green  on  their 
upper  Side,  but  of  a  pale  or  light  green  on  their  un¬ 
der,  having  a  pretty  ftrong  Mid-rib,  and  feveral  Veins 
proceeding  from  it,  which  diverge  toward  the  Sides,  but 
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meet  again  near  the  Point  of  the  Leaf.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  Clufters  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  ; 
thofe  of  the  male  have  as  many  Stamina,  as  there  are 
Divifions  in  the  Petal  ;  thofe  of  the  female  have  a  round- 
ifh  Germen,  which  afterward  turns  a  pulpy  Berry  of 
a  roundifh  form,  inclofing  four  hard  Seeds.  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  the  Berries  ripen  in  Auturrtn. 

The  Berries  of  this  are  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  from  them 
there  is  a  purging  Syrup  made,  called  Syrupus  e  fpina 
cervina ,  or  Syrup  of  Buckthorn  ;  which  is  reckoned  a 
good  Medicine  to  purge  watery  Humours,  and  againft 
the  Dropfy,  Jaundice,  Itch,  and  all  Manner  of  Erup¬ 
tions  on  the  Skin  :  Of  late  Years,  the  People  who  fup- 
ply  the  Market  with  thefe  Berries,  have  mixed  leveral 
other  Sorts  with  them,  fo  that  when  the  Syrup  is  made 
by  Perfons  who  have  not  Skill  to  diftinguifh  the  Berries, 
it  is  often  very  bad,  fo  that  two  Ounces  of  the  Syrup 
from  one  Shop,  will  not  purge  fo  well  as  one  from 
another,  which  has  brought  this  Medicine  into  Difrepute 
with  many  Perfons.  Thefe  Berries  may  be  eafily  known 
by.  examining  their  Seeds,  to  fee  if  there  are  four  in 
each,  and  alfo  by  rubing  the  Juice  upon  white  Paper, 
which  it  will  {lain  of  a  green  Colour. 

From  the  Juice  of  thefe  Berries  is  made  a  very  fine 
green  Colour,  called  by  the  French  Verd-de-veJJte ,  which 
is  much  efteemed  by  the  Painters  in  Miniature. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France  ;  this  is  an  humble  Shrub,  feldom  rifing  more 
than  3  or, 4  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  irregular 
Branches,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Bark,  and  gar- 
niflied  with  oval  Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they 
are  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  long,  and  half  an 
Inch  broad  in  the  wideft  Part,  which  is  near  the  Bafe  ; 
the  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  and  a  thin  Confidence, 
having  feveral  Veins  diverging  from  the  Mid  rib  toward 
the  Sides,  which  converge  again  toward  the  Point. 
The  Flowers  come  out  uponfmall  Curfons  or  Spurs  on 
the  Side  of  the  Branches,  each  Handing  upon  a  feparate 
fhort  Foot  Stalk;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  herbaceous 
Colour  having  fhort  (welling  Tubes,  and  are  cut  in¬ 
to  5  acute  Segments  at  the  Top,  which  fpread  open; 
they  appear  in  June,  but  are  not  lucceeded  by  Berries 
here. 

Mr.  Du  Hamel  de  Monceaux,  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris ,  fays,  that  the  Fruit  of  this  Species 
gathered  green  is  the  Grain  d 7  Avignon,  or  Avignon 
Berries,  which  are  ufed  in  dying  of  yellow,  but  I  have 
been  allured  by  a  Gentleman  of  Skill  who  redded 
long  in  the  South  of  France,  that  the  Avignon  Berries 
were  the  Fruit  of  the  narrow-leafed  Alatemus,  and  in 
order  to  be  better  fatisfied  of  the  Truth,  I  gathered  a 
Quantity  of  the  Berries  of  the  narrow-leafed  Alatemus 
before  they  were  full  ripe,  and  carried  them  to  two  emi¬ 
nent  Dealers  in  this  Commodity,  and  allied  them  if 
they  knew  what  thefe  Berries  were  ;  they  both  afiured 
me,  after  making  Trial  of  them,  that  they  were  Avig¬ 
non  Berries,  and  if  I  had  a  large  Quantity  of  them, 
they  would  purchafe  them  all  ;  therefore,  as  the  Alater- 
nus  before  mentioned  is  one  of  the  moft  common  Shrubs 
in  the  South  of  France ,  from  whence  the  Avignon , 
Berries  are  brought,  we  may  Suppofe  Mr.  Du  Hatnel 
has  been  ill  informed. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  this 
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grows  to  a  larger  Size  than  the  2d,  but  not  fo  high  as 
the  1  ft.  The  Branches  are  ftronger,  and  are  armed 
with  a  few  long  Spines  ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
the  wild  Plum,  but  are  a  little  longer  and  narrower  ; 
the  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  and  are 
produced  from,  the  Side  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  June,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Berries  in  this 
Country. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  is  fo  common  in  the  Hedges  in  many 
Parts  of  England,  that  .it  is  feldom  cultivated  in  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  this  rifes  eafily  from  Seeds,  fown  in  Autumn  fown 
after  the  Berries  are  ripe,  but,  if  they  are  kept  out  of 
the  Ground  till  Spring,  the  Plants  will  not  come  up  till 
the  Year  after  ;  they  will  require  no  particular  Treat¬ 
ment,  but  may  be  managed  as  young  Crabs,  or  any 
other  hardy  deciduous  Tree  ;  it  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  Cuttings  or  Layers.  If  the  young  Shoots  are  laid  in 
Autumn,  they  will  put  out  Roots  by  the  following  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  may  be  taken  off  from  the  Plants, 
and  either  planted  in  a  Nurfery  to  remain  there  to  get 
Strength  for  a  Year  or  two,  or  they  may  be  planted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  This  is  not  fo  pro¬ 
per  for  Hedges  as  the  Hawthorn  or  Crab,  fo  thofe  (hould 
be  preferred  to  it. 

The  two  other  Sorts  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Variety,  but,  as  they  are  not  beautiful,  few 
Perfons  cultivate  them.  As  thefe  do  not  produce  Fruit 
in  England,  they  are  propagated  either  by  laying  down 
the  young  Branches  in  Autumn,  or  by  planting  the 
Cuttings  in  the  Spring,  before  the  Buds  begin  to  fwell. 
Thefe  will  put  out  Roots  as  the  common  Sort,  and 
may  be  treated  the  fame  Way,  for  they  are  both  hardy 
Plants,  and  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Caps  of  Good 
Hope,  fo  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  if  placed  in  a  common  Green-houfe  with 
Myrtles,  Olives,  and  the  hardier  Kinds  of  exoticks  in 
Winter,  and  removed  to  the  open  Air  in  Summer,  it 
will  thrive  very  well.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk 
to  the  Height  of  4  or  5  Feet,  fending  out  many  Side 
Branches,  which,  when  young,  are  covered  with  a 
green  Bark,  but,  as  they  advance,  the  Bark  changes 
to  a  dark  brown  ;  they  are  armed  with  a  few  long  (len¬ 
der  Thorns,  and  garnifhed  with  Wedge-lhaped  Leaves, 
which  come  out  in  Clufters  at  each  Joint,  4,  5  or,  6  ri¬ 
fing  from  the  fame  Point,  which  differ  in  Size,  the  lar¬ 
ged  being  about  an  Inch  long,  and  three  Quarters 
broad,  and  the  fmaileft  about  half  as  large  ;  they  are  of 
a  deep  green,  and  continue  all  the  Year ;  their  Points 
are  broaded  and  rounded,  growing  narrower  to  their 
Bafe,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches  at  each  Joint ;  they 
are  co;le£ted  into  roundifti  Bunches  (landing  on  Foot 
Stalks  an  Inch  long  ;  they  are  white,  and  have  fhort 
Tubes;  their  upper  Part  is  cut  into  5  acute  Segments, 
which  fpread  open  in  Form  of  a  Star.  Thefe  appear  in 
June,  at  which  Time  the  whole  Shrub  feems  covered 
with  Flowers,  fo  as  to  make  a  fine  Appearance,  and, 
as  the  Leaves  continue  green  all  the  Year,  it  deferves  a 
Place  where  there  is  a  Conveniency  to  fhelter  them  in 
Winter. 

This  Sort  has  not  as  yet  produced  Seeds  in  England , 
but  it  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 
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fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  loamy  Earth  the 
Beginning  of  April .  The  Pots  Aiould  be  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  the  Cuttings,  (haded  from  the 
the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  ;  they  mull  alfo  be 
fprinkled  with  Water  two  or  three  Times  a  Week,  as 
the  Earth  n  the  Pots  dries,  but  mud:  by  no  Means  have 
too  much  Wet.  Thefe  Cuttings  will  put  out  Roots  in 
about  fix  Weeks,  and  foon  after  begin  to  make  Shoots 
at  the  Top,  then  they  mud  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them,  and  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  Air 
into  which  they  Aiould  be  foon  after  removed,  and, 
when  they  are  well  hardened,  they  may  be  fhaken  out 
of  the  Pots,  and  feparated  being  carefull  to  preferve  a 
Ball  of  Earth  to  each,  and  plant  them  into  fingle  Pots 
filled  with  foft  loamy  Earth,  placing  them  in  the  Shade 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  then  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  into  a  flickered  Situation,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  the  Froft  conies  on  in  Autumn,  at  which 
Time  they  mud  be  houfed,  and  treated  as  the  other  har¬ 
dier  Kinds  of  Green-houfe  Plants. 

RHEUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  454.  Rhabarbarum.  'Tourn. 
If.  R.  H.  89.  Tab.  18.  The  Rhubarb. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement  ;  it  hath  one  Petal , 
which  is  narrow  at  the  Baje,  and  impervious.  The  Brim 
is  cut  into  6  Parts ,  which  are  obtufe  and  alternately  fmall- 
er  ;  it  hath  9  Hair-like  Stamina  infer  ted  in  the  Petal , 
end  is  oj  the  fame  Length,  terminated  by  oblong  Twin 
Summits  which  are  obtufe,  and  a  Jhort  three-cornered  Ger- 
mcn,  with  farce  any  Style ,  crowned  by  3  feathered  Stig¬ 
mas  which  are  reflexed.  The  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  large  three-cornered  Seed  with  acute  membranace¬ 
ous  Borders. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Rheum  foliis  cor datis  glabri s , fpi cis  cor.paftis  obtufis. 
Rhubarb  with  fmooth  Heart-fhapcd  Leaves,  and  obtufe 
compact  Spikes  of  Flowers.  Rbaphonticum.  Prof.  Alp. 
JEzot.  187.  The  Rhapontick,  or  Eoglijh  Rhubarb. 

2.  Rheum  Joliis  fubvillofts,  petiolis  aequalibus.  Lin. 
Dijf.  1.  Tab.  i.Sp.Pl.  372.  Rhubarb  with  hairy  Leaves 
having  equal  Foot  Stalks.  Rhabarbarum  folio  longiori 
hirfuto  crifpo ,  forum  thyrfo  longisri  if  ienuiori.  Amman. 
Ruth.  9.  Rhubarb  with  a  longer  hairy  curled  Leaf,  and 
a  longer  and  flenderer  Spike  of  Flowers. 

3.  Rheum  foliis  cor  datis  glabris ,  marginibus  f.nuatis, 
fpicis  divifis  nutantibus.  Tab.  218.  Rhubarb  with 
Heart- fhaped  fmooth  Leaves  finuated  on  their  Borders, 
and  divided  Spikes  of  Flowers  which  nod. 

4.  Rheum  foliis  granulatis,  petiolis  tcqualibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI..  372.  Rhubarb  with  granulated  Leaves  having 
equal  Foot  Stalks.  Lapatbvm  Orient  ale  afpero  &  verru- 
cofo  folio,  Ribes  Arabibus  d.ftum.  Hort.  Elt.  191.  Tab. 
158.  Eaftern  Dock  with  a  rough  warted  Leaf,  called  by 
the  Arabians  Ribes. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  near  the  Pontick  Sea, 
but  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Engl  fro  Gardens. 
'When  the  Seeds  were  fir  A  brought  to  Europe,  they 
werefuppofed  to  be  of  the  true  Rhubarb,  but  upon  ma¬ 
king  Trial  of  the  Roots,  they  were  found  greatly  infe¬ 
rior  to  thofeof  the  true  Rhubarb,  and  on  Examination 
it  was  found  to  be  the  Rhapontick  of  Profper  Alpinus , 
commonly  called  Pontick  Rhubarb.  This  hath  a  large 
thick  Root  which  divides  into  many  lefs  running  deep 
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in  the  Ground  ;  the  Outfide  is  of  areddifh  brown  Co¬ 
lour,  and  the  Infide  yellow,  from  w-hich  nrife  feveral 
Leaves  in  Number  according  to  the  Size  of  the  Root; 
thefe  come  up  folded  in  the  Spring,  and  afterward 
expand  themfelves  ;  they  are  of  a  roundifh  Heart  Shape 
and  fmooth,  having  very  thick  Foot  Stalks  of  a  reddifii 
Colour,  a  litfle  channeled  cn  their  lower  Side,  but  flat 
at  the  Top.  When  the  Plant  grows  in  rich  Land,  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  near  two  Feet  long,  and 
thicker  than  a  Man’s  Thumb  ;  the  Leaves  alio  are  of¬ 
ten  two  Feet  long,  and  a?  many  in  Breadth,  having  fe¬ 
veral  Arong  longitudinal  Veins  running  from  the  Foot 
Stalk  to  the  Borders  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  a  little 
waved  on  their  Edges,  and  have  an  acid  Take,  but 
particularly  the  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  now  frequently 
ufed  for  making  of  Tarts.  From  between  the  Leaves 
arife  the  Flower  Stem  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  garnifhed 
with  one  Leaf  at  each  Joint,  of  the  fame  Shape  with 
thofe  below,  but  fmallcr,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk. 
The  Stalks  grow  from  2  to  3  Feet  high,  according  to 
the  Strength  of  the  Ground,  and  are  terminated  by  thick 
clofe  obtufe  Spikes  of  while  Flowers  ;  thefe  appear 
the  Beginning  of  June,  and  are  fucceeded  bv  large  tri¬ 
angular  brown  Seeds,  having  a  Border  or  Wing  at  each 
Angle,  which  will  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  Seeds  of  the  2d  Sort  where  fent  me  from  Ley¬ 
den  by  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave  by  the  Title  of  Rba- 
barbaium  Chinetfe  verum,  or  true  China  Rhubarb,  which 
fucceeded  in  the  Chcljea  Garden.  The  Root  of  this 
Sort  divides  into  a  greater  Number  of  thick  Fibres  than 
that  of  the  firft,  which  runs  deeper  into  the  Ground, 
and  is  of  a  deeper  yellow  within.  The  Leaves  appear 
much  earlier  in  the  Spring  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  are  not  fo 
much  channelled  on  their  under  Side,  and  are  plain  on 
their  upper ;  they  are  not  fo  red  nor  fo  thick.  The 
Leaves  are  longer,  running  more  to  a  Point,  and  waved 
on  their  Edges;  they  are  a  little  hairy  on  their  upper 
Side,  and  have  many  Arong  Veins  or  Ribs  on  their 
under.  The  Flowers  Stem  is  of  a  pale  brownifh  Colour, 
riAng  about  4  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  loofe 
Panicles  or  Bunches  of  white  Flowers,  which  appear 
in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  triangular  Seeds  like  thofe 
of  the  fir  A  Sort,  which  ripen  earlier  in  the  Seafon. 

The  Seeds  cf  the  3d  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Peterf- 
burgh ,  for  the  true  Tartarian  Rhubarb.  The  Roots  of 
this  are  large,  and  do  not  divide  into  fo  many  Parts  as 
thofe  of  the  2d,  and  are  yellower  within  ;  the  L, eaves  ap¬ 
pear  as  early  in  the  Spring  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  are  of  a  pale 
green,  and  almoA  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  1 A  Sort  ;  they 
Slave  fcarce  any  Channels,  and  are  Aat  on  their  upper 
Side  ;  the  Leaves  are  Heart  fhaped  and  fmooth,  they 
do  not  run  out  to  fo  great  Length  in  a  Point  as  the  2d 
but  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  ift  ;  they  are  very  broad 
toward  their  Bafe,  and  have  very  large  pale  green  Ribs 
on  their  under  Side,  a  little  waved  on  their  Edges,  and 
have  a  (harp  acid  Flavour.  The  Flower  Stalk  is  a  pale 
green,  it  rifes  4  Feet  high  ;  they  are  as  large  as  a 
common  Walking  Cane,  and  garnifhed  at  each  Joint 
by  one  Leaf  of  the  fame  Shape  with  thofe  below, 
but  fmaller,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalk  divides  into  fmall  Branches,  which  are 
again  divided  into  lefs,  each  fuAaining  a  Panicle  or  Spike 
of  white  Flowers,  which  appear  the  latter  End  of  May, 
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and  are  fucceeded  by  large  triangular  bordered  Seeds,  like 
thofe  of  the  ift  Sort. 

The  Roots  of  this  laft  approach  nearer  to  thofe  of 
the  foreign  Rhubarb,  than  either  of  the  other,  both  in 
Shape  and  Quality  ;  and  as  the  Seeds  which  were  fcnt 
from  Peterfburgh,  were  gathered  from  the  Plants  growing 
on  the  Spot  where  the  Rhubarb  is  taken  up,  fo  there  is 
little  Reafon  to  doubt  of  its  being  the  true  Sort,  though 
the  Roots  which  have  grown  in  England  have  not  been 
equal  in  Quality  with  the  foreign  ;  but  this  may  have 
been  for  want  of  Age,  or  by  being  taken  out  of  the 
Ground  at  an  improper  Seafon  ;  therefore  farther  Tri¬ 
als  may  improve  it,  and  as  the  Plants  produce  great 
Plenty  of  Seeds  here,  fo  they  may  be  propagated  with 
great  Eafe. 

Dr.  Linnaus  feems  to  think  the  2d  Sort  may  be  the 
true  Rhubarb,  but  the  Roots  of  that  which  have  grown 
here,  are  very  little  better  than  thofe  of  the  Rbapontick, 
and  I  have  Reafon  to  doubt  if  it  is  not  a  Variety  of  it  ; 
for  it  is  certain,  thefe  Plants  when  growing  near  each 
other,  are  impregnated  by  each  others  Farina  ;  for  from 
the  Seeds  of  the  Rbapontick,  which  grew  clofe  to  the  2d 
Sort,  I  had  a  mixture  of  Plants  of  both  Sorts  produced, 
though  the  Plant  of  the  2d  Sort  did  not  produce  any  Seeds, 
for  the  Stalk  decayed  foon  after  the  Flowers  faded  ; 
and  the  Seeds  of  the  Rbapontick  were  gathered  by  myfelf 
from  one  Plant,  and  were  fown  in  his  Grace  the  Duke 
cf  Bedford's harden  at  Wooburn  Abbey ,  where  there  had 
not  been  any  of  thefe  Plants  before  grow'ing,  fo  that 
there  could  be  no  mixture  of  Seeds,  and  yet  a  third 
Part  of  the  Plants  proved  to  be  of  the  2d  Sort. 

It  has  been  learnedly  controverted  by  the  Botanifts, 
whether  the  Rbapontick  of  the  Ancients,  and  the  Rhu¬ 
barb  of  the  Moderns,  is  one  and  the  fame  Plant,  fome 
affirming,  and  others  denying  that  there  is  any  Agree¬ 
ment  ;  the  Reafonings  on  both  Sides  may  be  feen  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  2d  Volume  of  John  Baukin's  Hifiory 
cf  Plants. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Mount  Libanus , 
and  other  mountainous  Pars  of  Syria.  This  hath  a 
thick  flefhy  Root,  w'hich  runs  pretty  deep  in  the 
Ground,  from  which  arife  feveral  Leaves  in  the  Spring, 
which  come  up  folded  together,  and  afterward  expand  ; 
they  have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  fo  fpread  near  the 
Ground,  but  during  the  Spring  their  Borders  are  erect, 
and  form  a  Sort  of  Hood  having  feveral  Folds,  and 
are  curled  and  waved  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  of  a 
purplifh  green,  and  have  purple  Veins  and  Borders  ; 
their  Surface  appears  ftudded  with  rough  Protuberances, 
and  when  the  Leaves  are  fully  expanded  in  Summer, 
they  are  a  Foot  long  and  above  two  broad  ;  their  under 
Side  is  paler  than  the  upper,  and  their  Borders  appear 
fringed.  I  have  not  feen  this  Plant  in  flower,  but  the 
Seeds  of  it  were  brought  from  Mount  Libanus,  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Pocock ,  the  prefent  Bifhop  of  Offory  ; 
thefe  were  large,  and  covered  with  a  fucculent  Pulp  of  a 
deep  red  Colour,  and  very  aftringent  Tafte  ;  this  fuccu¬ 
lent  Covering  may  have  occaficned  its  being  taken  for  a 
Berry,  by  many  of  the  old  Writers  ;  the  Shape  of  the 
Seed  is  like  that  of  the  other  Species. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and 
then  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring  ;  but 
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if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  (hey 
will  not  come  up  till  the  next  Spring,  fo  that  a  Year 
will  be  loft.  The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  where  the  Plants 
are  deflgned  to  remain,  for  as  their  Roots  are  large  and 
flefhy,  when  tranfplanted,  they  do  not  recover  their 
Removal  in  lefs  than  2  Years  ;  nor  will  the  Roots  of 
thofe  which  are  tranfplanted,  ever  grow  fo  large  and 
fair,  as  thofe  which  remain  where  they  were  fown. 
When  the  Plants  appear  in  Spring,  the  Ground  fhould 
be  hoed  over  to  cut  up  the  Weeds,  ar.d  where  they  are 
too  clofe  feme  fhould  be  cut  up,  to  allow  Room  for  the 
others  to  grow,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  pra&ifed  for 
Carrots  and  Parlneps,  leaving  them  at  the  firft  hceing  6  or 
8  Inches  afunder,  for  Fear  of  Accidents,  but  at  the  2d 
Time  of  hoeing  they  may  be  fepa.rated  to  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  Diftance  or  more.  After  this  the  Plants  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  which  as  foon  as  they  appear,  if  the  Ground 
is  feuffled  over  with  a  Dutch  Hoe  in  dry  Weather,  may 
be  done  for  a  fmall  Ex  pence.  If  this  is  begun  eat  ly  in  • 
the  Spring  before  the  Weeds  are  large,  they  will  foon 
die,  and  b’  repeating  it  two  cr  three  Times  at  proper 
Intervals,  during  the  Spring,  the  Ground  will  be  made 
clean.  When  the  Hants  fpread  out  their  1. eaves  to 
cover  the  Ground,  they  will  prevent  the  Growth  of 
W  eeds. 

In  Autumn  the  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  decay,  then 
the  Ground  fhould  be  made  clean,  and  in  Spring,  before 
the  Plants  begin  to  put  up  new  Leaves,  the  Ground 
fhould  be  hoed  and  made  clean  again  ;  the  2d  Year  af¬ 
ter  the  Plants  come  up,  many  of  the  ftrongeft  will  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers  and  Seeds,  but  the  3d  Year  moft  of  them 
will  flower.  The  Seeds  of  thefe  fhould  be  carefully  ga¬ 
thered  when  ripe,  and  not  permitted  to  fcatter,  left  they 
fhould  grow  to  injure  the  old  Plants.  The  Roots  of 
thefe  Plants  will  remain  many  Years  without  decaying, 
and  I  am  informed,  that  the  old  Roots  of  the  true  Rhu¬ 
barb,  are  much  preferable  to  the  young  ones.  'They  de¬ 
light  in  a  rich  Soil,  not  too  dry  ncr  ever  moift,  and 
where  there  is  a  good  Depth  for  their  Roots  to  run  down 
in  fuch  Land,  their  Leaves  will  be  very  large,  and  their 
Roots  grow  to  a  great  Size. 

The  ift  Sort  is  now  frequently  cultivated  in  Gardens, 
for  the  Foot  Stalks  of  their  Leaves,  which  are  peeled 
and  made  into  Tarts  in  the  Spring  :  It  is  alfo  kept  in 
Gardens,  to  fupply  the  Shops  with  the  Roots,  which 
are  ufed  in  Medicine. 

The  true  Rhubarb  is  now  fown  in  many  Gardens,  . 
and  may  probably  fucceed  fo  well  here  in  Time,  as  to 
fupply  our  Confumption. 

RHEXIA.  Gron.  Flor.  Virg.  41.  Lin.  Gen .  PI.  423. 

The  Cbaraflers  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  oblong,  . 
tubulous ,  and  oj  one  Leaf,  fuelling  below  but  divided  in¬ 
to  4  Parts  at  the  Brim.  The  Flower  has  4  roundifo  Petals 
inferted  in  the  Empalement,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  8 
fender  Stamina  infer  Led  in  the  Empalement,  terminated  by 
declining  Jurt  owed  Summits,  which  are  narrow,  obtufe , 
and  moveable.  It  has  a  roundijh  Germen ,  Jupporting  a  de¬ 
clining  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a  thick 
oblong  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijb 
Capfule  with  4  Cells  in  the  fwollen  Empalement  opening 
with  4  Valves,  and  filled  with  roundijb  Seeds. 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Rhexia  calycibus  glabris.  Flor  Virg.  41.  Rhexia 
with  fmooth  Empalements.  Lyftmachia  non  pappofa  Vir¬ 
ginian  a,  tuberaria  joliis  hir Jut  is,  flore  tetrapetalo  rubello. 

‘ pluk .  Phyt  T ah.  202.  f.  8.  Virginian  Loofe- ftrife  without 
Down,  and  having  a  hairy  Leaf  like  Tuberaria ,  with  a 
red  Flower  having  four  Petals. 

2.  Rhexia  foliis  ciliatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  34^-  Rbexia 
with  fine  hairy  Leaves  Lyftmachia  non  pappofa ,  terra 
Mariana,  leptoneur os,  flore  tetrapetalo  rubello, polio  ctf  c un¬ 
it  hirfutis  ferruginea  bifpidis  Pluk.  Pbyt.  428.  f  1. 
Loofeftrife  of  Maryland  having  no  Down,  but  a  reddifh 
Flower  with  4  Petals,  and  a  Leaf  and  Stalk  covered 
with  Handing  Iron-coloured  Hairs. 

The  ill  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Mr.  Banifter  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  England,  which 
fucceeded  in  feveral  Gardens.  This  rifes  with  an  eredl 
Stalk  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  which  is  four-corner¬ 
ed  and  hairy,  garnifhed  with  Spear-lhaped  Leaves  about 
two  Inches  long  and  half  an  Inch  broad  ;  they  are  hai¬ 
ry,  entire,  and  placed  oppofite.  The  Stalk  has  two 
Foot  Stalks  coming  out  from  the  Side  oppofite,  at  the 
upper  Joint,  and  is  terminated  by  two  other  ;  thefe  each 
fuftain  two  or  three  red  Flowers  with  Heart-fhaped 
Petals,  which  fpread  open  in  J  orm  of  a  Crofs. 
Thefe  appear  in  June,  but  I  have  not  feen  any  Seeds 
produced  here. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  fends  up  an  ere& 
Stalk  about  10  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  about  an  Inch  long,  and  a  third  Part  of  an  Inch 
broad,  fet  on  by  Pairs  oppofite  ;  from  every  Joint  of 
the  Stalk  come  out  two  fhort  Shoots  oppofite,  garnifhed 
with  fmall  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape  as  the  other  ; 
the  whole  Plant  is  thick,  fet  with  Hinging  Iron-coloured 
Hairs.  The  Stalk  divides  at  the  Top  into  two  Foot 
Stalks,  fp reading  from  each  other,  having  one  reddiili 
Flower  on  each  ;  thefe  have  4  Heart-fhaped  Petals, 
which  fpread  open  like  the  other.  It  flowers  about  the 
lame  Time  as  the  iH,  but  feldom  produces  Seeds  here. 
Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mull  be 
procured  from  the  Places  where  they  grow  naturally. 
If  the  Seeds  arrive  before  the  Spring,  and  are  fown  foon 
after  they  arrive  in  Pots  filled  with  good  Irefh  Earth, 
and  placed  under  a  Garden  Frame  to  guard  them  from 
FroH,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring  ; 
but  when  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  the  Plants 
rarely  come  up  the  firfi  Year.  When  they  come  up  and 
are  fit  to  remove,  Part  of  them  flbould  be  planted  in  an 
Eafi  Border,  where  they  may  have  only  the  Morning 
Sun,  and  the  others  in  Pots,  that  they  may  be  lheltered 
under  a  Frame  in  Winter,  for  they  are  fometimes  de- 
Hroyed  by  levere  FroH,  though  they  will  live  abroad  in 
the  common  Winters  very  well  ;  the  2d  Year  the  Plants 
will  flower,  and  with  Care  they  may  be  continued  three 
or  four  Years. 

RH1NANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen. Pl.  658.  Pedicularis  f ped¬ 
es.  Tourn.  Inf.  17  1.  Elephas.  Tour  n.  Cor.  48.  Tab.  482. 
Rattle,  or  Loufewort. 

The  Cbaraders  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Etnpalement  of  one  Leaf, 
t'jhicb  is  roundijb,  cornprejjed ,  and  blown  up.  It  bath  one 
ringent  Petal,  with  a  cylindrical  Tube  the  Length  of  the 
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Etnpalement,  comprejfed  at  the  Bafe,  but  opening  at  the 
Top.  The  upper  Lip  is  hooded,  comprejfed,  and  indented 
at  the  Point ;  the  lower  Lip  plain,  fpr ending,  and  cut 
into  three  obiufe  Parts  at  the  Point.  It  has  4  Stamina  Jhut 
up  in  the  upper  Lip ,  2  of  which  are  floorter  than  the  other, 
terminated  by  hairy  incumbent  Summits,  and  anoval compref- 
fed  Germen  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  ftuated  with  the 
Stamina ,  crowned  by  an  tnflexed  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Ger¬ 
men  turns  to  an  oval  comprejfed  Capfule  with  two  Cells , 
opening  on  the  Side  and  filed  with  comprejfed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are,  • 

1.  Rhinanthus  coroll  arum  labia  fuperiore  compreffo, 
breviore.  Flor.  Lap.  248.  Rhinanthus  with  a  Ihorter  com- 
pre fled  upper  Lip.  Pedicularis  pratenfis  lutea,  vel  crifla 
galli.  C.  B.  P.  163.  Yellow  Meadow  Loufewort,  yellow 
Rattle,  or  Coxcomb. 

2.  Rhinanthus  corollarum  labio  fuperiore fubulatoin- 
curvo.  Lin.  Sp.  Pl.  603.  Rhinanthus  with  an  Awl-fhaped 
incurved  upper  Lip.  Elephas  Orientalis,  flore  magno,  pro- 
bofcids  incurva.  Tourn.  Cor.  48.  Eaflern  Elephants  Head, 
with  a  large  Flower  and  an  incurved  Trunk. 

3.  Rhinanthus  corollarum  labio  fuperiore  fubulato 
redo.  Prod.  Leyd.  298.  Rhinanthus  with  an  eredt  Awl- 
fhaped  upper  Lip.  Elephas  Italica,  flore  magno, probofcide 
furreda ■  Tourn.  Co r.  48.  Italian  Elephant’s  Head,  with 
a  large  Flower  and  an  eredl  Trunk. 

The  ifl  Sort  is  a  common  Weed  in  mofl  of  the  low 
Paflures  and  Meadows  in  every  Part  of  England,  where 
it  is  one  of  the  mofl  troublefome  Weeds  among  the 
Grafs,  fpreading  itfelf  over  the  whole  Ground,  fo  that 
in  many  of  the  Water  Meadows,  there  is  more  of  this 
Plant  than  Grafs.  It  is  an  annual,  which  flowers  the  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  May,  fo  that  the  Seeds  ripen  by  the  Time  the 
Grafs  of  thefe  Meadows  is  mowed,  and  the  Seeds  fcatter 
and  fill  the  Ground  with  you,ng  Plants  the  following 
Spring  ;  therefore,  to  deftroy  it,  the  Grafs  fhould  be  cut 
as  foon  as  the  Flowers  of  this  Plant  appear. 

It  is  well  known,  fo  requires  no  Defcription  ;  and  as 
it  is  never  cultivated,  fo  it  is  mentioned  chiefly  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  others  ;  but  here  I  mull  obferve,  that  the 
Dutch  carry  on  a  Trade  with  the  Seeds  and  Seed  Veflels 
of  one  Species  of  this  Genus  to  Germany,  whofe  Seed 
Veflels  appear  very  like  thofe  of  this  firft  Sort,  they 
call  it  Semen  Savadillot  ;  the  Ufe  of  it  is  to  kill  Vermin 
of  every  Sort,  efpecially  Bugs  ;  they  boil  a  Quantity 
of  the  Seeds  and  Capfules  in  common  Water,  with 
which  they  wafh  their  Wainfcots,  Bedfteads,  &c.  where 
2ny  of  thefe  Infers  are  lodged,  and  it  effectually  de- 
ftroysthem. 

The  2d  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  on 
the  Sides  of  the  Black  Sea,  growing  in  a  fat  Soil  and 
fhady  Situation.  The  Flower  being  fhaped  like  an  Ele¬ 
phants  Plead,  induced  Fabius  Columna  to  give  the  Title 
of  Elephas  to  the  3d  Species,  which  he  found  growing 
naturally  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Tournefort 
after  him  eftab'tifhed  the  Genus  with  that  Title.  The 
Stalks  of  this  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  they  are 
hollow,  four-cornered,  and  hairy,  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  having  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are 
about  two  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  cre- 
nated  on  their  Edges,  hairy,  and  veined.  The  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garnifhed  with  Flowers  growing 
oppofite  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  ;  thefe  have 
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curved  Tubes,  which  divide  into  two  Lips;  the  under 
Lip  is  an  Inch  long,  broad,  and  cut  into  three  oblufe 
Parts,  the  Middle  Segment  being  the  broadeft  ;  the 
upper  Lip  is  like  a  Helmet,  and  longer  than  the  low¬ 
er.  The  Flower  is  yellow,  with  a  Spot  of  Feuillemort 
or  Fillemot  on  the  lower  Lip,  and  the  upper  Lip  has 
two  red  Spots  on  the  Top  ;  the  F  lowers  have  an  agree¬ 
able  Scent. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples  ;  this  is  much  like  the  former  Sort  but  the  Probof- 
cis  of  the  Flower  is  eredt,  and  the  lower  Lip  has  no 
Spot. 

Thefe  Plants  defpife  Culture,  fo  are  with  great  Dif¬ 
ficulty  kept  in  Gardens  ;  they  are  biennial,  fo  are  only 
propagated  by  Seeds  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they  will  not  fucceed,  ncr  will 
the  Plants  bear  removing,  fo  they  fhould  be  fown  where 
they  are  to  remain,  which  fhould  be  in  a  moift  rich  Soil 
and  a  fhady  Situation  :  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
mull  be  thinned  and  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  which  is 
all  the  Culture  they  require.  If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants 
are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  better 
than  thofe  which  are  fown  by  Hand. 

RHIZOPHORA,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  524.  Mangles. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  i^.Tab.  1 5.  'This  is  called  Mangrove 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Weft-Indies  ;  there  are  feveral 
Species  of  this  Genus  which  grow  in  Salt  Water  Rivers 
both  in  the  Eaft  and  Wef -Indies  ;  but  as  they  will 
not  grow  upon  Land,  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  them 
here. 

RHODIOLA.  Lin.  Cen.  PI.  997.  An  cmpferos. 
Tourn.InJl.  R.  H.  264.  Rofe-root. 

The  Car  afters  are. 

It  bath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  different  Plants  ; 
the  male  Flowers  have  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  which 
is  cut  into  4  or  5  Segments  almoft  to  the  Botttom  ;  they 
have  qobtu/e  Petals,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  Em¬ 
palement,  and  4  Neftaria  which  are  ere  ft  and  f sorter  than 
the  Empalement,  with  8  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina,  which  are 
longer  than  the  Petals,  terminated  by  obtufe  Summits, 
they  have  4  oblong  acute  Germina  without  Style  or  Stigma, 
fo  are  abortive.  T  be  female  Flowers  have  tbe fame  Empale¬ 
ment  as  tbe  male ,  they  have  4  obtufe  permanent  Petals  equal 
-with  the  Empalement  and  4  Neftaria  like  the  male  ;  they 
have  4  oblong  acute-pointed  Germina  fitting  upon  an  ere  ft 
Style  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas,  The  Germina  become  4 
horned  Capfules,  compreffedon  their  inner  Side,  filed  with 
round ijh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rhodiola  faminibus  corolla  duplo  longioribus. 
Rofe-root  with  Stamina  twice  as  long  as  the  Petals.  Ana- 
campferos  radice  rsfam  fpirante  major.  Tourn.  In  A.  R.  H. 
264.  Greater  Orpine  with  a  Rofe-fcented  Root. 

2.  Rhodiola  faminibus  corolla  fere  equantibus.  Rofe- 
root  with  Stamina  fcarcely  equalling  the  Length  of  the 
Petals.  Anacampferos  radice  rofam  fpirante  minor.  L ourn. 
Jnf.  R.  H.  264.  Smaller  Orpine  with  a  Rofe-fcented  Root. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Clefts  of  the 
Rocks  and  rugged  Parts  of  the  Mountains  of  Wales , 
Yorkjhire,  and  Wefmoreland .  This  has  a  very  thick 
fiefhy  Root,  which  when  bruifed  or  cut,  fends  out  an 
Odour  like  Rofes ;  it  has  many  Heads,  from  whence 
in  the  Spring  come  out  thick  fucculent  Stalks  Jik e  thofe 
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of  Orpine,  about  9  Inches  long,  clofely  garnifhed  with 
thick  fucculent  Leaves  of  a  gray  Colour,  an  Inch  long, 
and  half  an  Inch  broad,  indented  on  their  Edges  toward 
the  Top,  and  placed  alternately  on  every  Side  the  Stalk. 
The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  Clufler  of  yellowifh  her¬ 
baceous  Flowers,  which  appear  early  in  May ;  the  male 
Flowers  have  Stamina  twice  the  Length  cf  the  Petals. 
1  hey  have  a  very  agreeable  Scent,  but  are  not  of  long 
Continuance. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  the  Roots  of 
this  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sort,  the  Stalks 
are  fmali,  and  not  above  5  Inches  long;  the  Leaves  are 
fmall  but  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sort,  and  end 
with  a  purple  Point ;  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers  are  pur- 
plifh,  and  the  Stamina  but  little  longer  than  the  Petals. 
This  flowers  later  than  the  other  Sort.  I  have  cultivated 
both  thefe  Plants  in  the  fame  Soil  above  30  Years,  and 
never  found  either  of  them  vary. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Cu¬ 
rious,  for  Variety  ;  they  are  eafily  propagated,  either 
by  Cuttings  or  parting  the  Roots.  If  by  Cuttings,  they 
fhould  be  planted  the  Beginning  of  April ,  foon  after 
they  come  out  from  the  Head,  in  a  fhady  Border, 
and  covered  clofe  down  with  a  Glafs-,  keeping  them  dry  ; 
they  will  put  out  Roots  in  about  fix  Weeks.  But  the 
Cuttings  fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry  Room  at  leaft  a  Week 
before  they  are  planted,  that  the  Wounds  may  be  dried, 
otherwife  they  are  fubjedb  to  rot. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots,  that 
fhould  be  performed  the  Beginning  of  September,  at 
which  Time  their  Stalks  begin  to  decay  ;  and  if  the 
flefhy  Parts  of  the  Roots  are  cut  or  broken,  they  fhould 
be  laid  to  dry  a  few  Days  before  they  are  planted,  for 
the  fame  Reafon  as  the  Cuttings.  Thefe  Plants  require 
a  fhady  Situation  and  a  dry  undunged  Soil,  in  which 
they  will  continue  many  Years. 

RHODODENDRON.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  484.  Chamer- 
bododendros.  Tourn.  Inf.  R..  H.  604.  Tab.  373.  Dwarf 
Rofe-bay. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  cut  into  5 
Parts  ;  the  Flower  hath  one  Wheel  Funnel-foaped  Petal, 
Jpreading  open  at  tbe  Brim  ;  it  has  10  fender  Stamina 
which  decline,  the  Length  oj  the  Petals ,  terminated  by 
oval  Summits,  and  a  fve  cornered  Germen  fupporting  a 
fender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Petals,  crowned  by  an  ob¬ 
tufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
Capfule  with  5  Cells ,  filed  with  fmall  Seeds . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rhododendron joliis ciliatisnudis ,corollis infun- 
dibulijormibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  292.  Rofe-bay  with  naked 
hairy  Leaves,  and  Funnel  fhaped  Petals.  Cbanuerbododcn- 
dros  Alpina ,  villofa.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  604.  Hairy  Al¬ 
pine  Dwarf  Rofe-bay. 

2.  Rhododendron  foliis  glabris,  fubiusleprofs,  co - 
rollis  injundibulijormibus.  Lin.  Sp .  PL  392.  Rofe-bay 
with  fmooth  Leaves  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  and 
Funnel-fhaped  Petals.  Chamarhododendros  Alpina  glabra 
Tourn.  Inf .  604  fmooth  Alpine  Dwarf  Rofe-bay. 

The  lft  Sort  grow's  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  on  leveral 
Mountains  in  Italy.  This  is  a  low  Shrub,  which  feldom 
rifes  2  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  fhort  ligneous 

Branches,  covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark,  garnifhed 

clofely 
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clofely  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  half  an 
Inch  long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  fitting  pret¬ 
ty  clofe  to  the  Branches;  they  are  entire,  and  have  a 
great  Number  of  fine  Iron-coloured  Hairs  on  their  Ed¬ 
ges  and  under  Side.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Bunch¬ 
es  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  have  one  Funnel- 
fhaped  Petal  ;  the  Tube  is  about  half  an  Inch  long  ;  the 
Brim  cut  into  five  obtufe  Segments,  which  fpread  half 
open  ;  they  arc  of  a  pale  red  Colour,  and  have  10  Sta¬ 
mina  in  each,  the  Length  of  the  Tube;  after  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  pad,  the  Germen  in  the  Center  turns  to  an  oval 
Capfule  with  5  Cells,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers 
in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  A-.guJi. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Apen¬ 
nines  ;  this  rifcs  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  near  3  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  irregular  Branches,  covered  with  a 
purplifh  Bark,  and  clofely  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Spear- 
fhaped  Leave?,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an 
Inch  Lroad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  entire,  and  their 
Borders  rtflexed  backward  ;  the  upper  Side  is  of  a  light 
lucid  green,  and  the  under  of  an  Iron  Colour  ;  they  are 
placed  all  round  the  Branches,  without  anv  Order.  'lire 
Flowers  are  produced  in  round  Bunches  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  they  are  Funnel-fhaped,  having  fhort 
Tubes,  cut  into  5  obtufe  Segments  at  the  Brim,  which 
fpread  a  little  open  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  Rofe  Colour,  and 
make  a  good  Appearance.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June,  but 
does  not  ripen  Seeds  .here. 

There  arc  fome  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
grow  naturally  in  the  Eaflern.  Countries,  and  others  are 
Natives  of  America,  but  the  two  Sorts  here  mentioned 
are  all  1  have  feen  in  the  Englijh.  Gardens  ;  and  thefe 
are  difficult  to  propagate  and  preferve  in  Gardens,  for 
they  grow  naturally  on  barren  rocky  Soils  and  in  cold  Si¬ 
tuations,  where  they  are  covered  wit  It  Snow  great  Part 
of  the  Winter,  fo  that  when  they  are  planted  in  better 
Ground,  they  do  not  thrive,  and  for  Want  of  their 
ufual  Covering  of  Snow  in  Winter,  they  are  frequently 
killed  by  Frail,  but  could  thefe  Plants  be  tamed,  and 
propagated  in  Plenty,  they  would  be  great  Ornaments 
to  the  Gardens. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  but  thefe  are  fo  very 
fmall,  that  if  they  are  covered  deep,  they  will  not  grow. 
The  Seeds  fhould  be  fhwn  as  foon  as  poiTibie,  after  they 
ate  ripe,  hi  Pols  filled  with  frefii  gentle  loamy  Earth, 
and  very  lightly  covered  with  a  little  fine  Earth  ;  then 
the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  up  to  their  Rims  in  a  fhady 
Border,  and  in  hard  Froft  covered  with  Bell  or  Hand 
GlafTes,  taking  them  off  in  mild  Weather.  If  thefe  Seeds 
are  Town  early  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the 
following  Spring  ;  they  mud  be  fhaded  from  the  Sun, 
eipecialiy  the  fit  ft  Summer,  and  duly  reirefhed  with 
Water,  and  in  Autumn  following  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  to  a  fhady  Situation,  and  on  a  loamy  Soil,  cover¬ 
ing  the  Ground  about  their  Roots  with  Mofs,  which  will 
guard  them  from  Frofl  in  Winter,  and  keep  the  Ground 
moift  in  Summer. 

RHUS.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  t5l  1.  Tab.  381.  Lin. 
Gen.  Pi.  331.  [§2?  takes  its  Name  from  \lu  to  flow,,  be- 
caufe  if  flops  dyfenterial  Fluxes  of  the  Bowels.]  Sumach. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empaiement  oj  the  Flower  is  permanent,  ere  A,  and 
cut  into  3  Parts.  The  Flower  has  5  oval,  ere  A,  fpreading 
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Petals ,  and  5  fhort  Stamina  terminated  by  fmall  Summits, 
foorter  than  the  Petals  ;  it  has  a  roundijh  Germen  as  large 
as  the  Petals ,  with  fcarce  any  Style,  crowned  by  3  fmall 
Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  hairy 
Berry  inclcfmg  a  fugle  bard  Seed  of  the  fame  Form. 

Tire  Species  are, 

1.  Run  5  foliis  pinnatis  cbtufiufcule  ferratis,  ovato-lan- 
ceolatis  fubtus  viliofis.  Sumach  with  winged  Leaves  ob- 
tufely  fawed,  ovally  Spear-fnaped,  and  hairy  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side.  Rhus  folio  ulmi.  C.  B.  P.  414.  Elm-leaved 
Sumach. 

2.  Rhus  f.his  pinnatis  integerrimis,  cor  data- oblongis 
acuminatis,  ra?nis  petiolifque  villofifimis.  Sumach  with 
entire  winged  Leaves  which  are  ob’ong-,  Heart-fhaped, 
end  in  acute  Poin's,  and.  have  very  hairy  Branches  and 
Foot  Stalks.  Rhus  Virginianum.  C.  B.  P.  app.  517.  Vir¬ 
ginian  Sumach. 

3.  Rhus  fohis  pinnatis  ferratis  lanceolatis  utrinque  gla- 
bris.  Sumach  with  winged  Leaves  which  are  Spear-fhap- 
ed,  and  fmooth  on  both  Sides.  Rhus  Virginicum,  pani^u- 
la  fparsd,  ramis  patulis  glabris.  Hort.  Elt.  325.  Virgini¬ 
an  Sumach  with  a  loofe  Panicle,  and  fmooth  fpreading 
Branches. 

4.  Rhus  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis  lanceolatis,  fubtus  in- 
canis,  paniculd  conipaAa.  Sumach  with  fawed,  Spear-fhap¬ 
ed,  winged  Leaves  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  with  a 
compact  Panicle.  Rhus  Carolinianum ,  paniculd  fpcciosd 
coccined.  Catejh.  Hi  ft.  Carol.  Carolina  Sumach  having  a 
beautiful  fcarlet  Panicle. 

5.  Rnv^  foliis  pinnatis,  obfolete  ferratis,  lanceolatis, 
untrinque  glabYis ,  panicula  compofitd.  Sumach  with  winged 
Spear  fhaped  Leaves  flightly  fawed,  and  a  compound 
Panicle.  Rhus  Canadenfe,  folio  longiori  utrinque  glabra. 
Town.  Inf.  R.  H.  Oil.  Canada  Sumach  with  a  longer 
Leaf  which  is.  fmooth  on  both  Sides. 

6.  Rhus  foliis  pinnatis  integerrimis ,  petiolo  membra- 
naceo  articulate.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  24.  Sumach  with  entire 
winged  Leaves,  and  a  jointed  membranaceous  Foot 
Stalk.  Rhus  angufijolium.  C.  B.  P.  414.  Narrow-leav¬ 
ed  Sumach. 

7.  Rhus  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  avails,  obtufe  ferratis , 
petiolo  membranacea  zil/ofo.  Sumach  with  winged  Leaves, 
oval  Lobea  bluntly  faWed,  and  a  hairy  Foot  Stalk  having 
jointed  Membranes  or  Wings.  Rhus  S inarum  laAefcens, 
cofd  foliorum  alatd.  Pluk.  Amaltb.  1  83.  China  milky  Su¬ 
mach  with  winged  Membranes  to  the  Leaves. 

8.  Rhus  foliis  t  emails, foliolis  ovatis  fubtus  t.mentfs. 
Three-leaved  Sumach  with  oval  Leaves  downy  on  their 
under  Side.  Rhus  Africanism,  trifoliatum  tnajus,  folio  fub- 
rotundo  integrc ,  molli  U?  incano.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Tab .  21 9. fg. 
8.  Greater,  three-leaved,  African  Sumach  with  a  roun¬ 
der  entire  Leaf  which  is  foft  and  hoary. 

9.  Rhus  foliis  ternatis.  foliolis  fubpetirolatis,  rhombeis 
angulat is,  fubtus  tomentofs.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  266.  Three-leav¬ 
ed  Sumach  with  angular  rhomboide  Lobes  having  Foot 
Stalks,  and  downy  on  their  under  Side.  Rhus  Africa - 
num  trifoliatum  tnajus,  foliis  obtufs  Uf  incifs  birfutis  pu- 
befcentibus.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Tab.  219.  fg.  7.  Greater,  Afri¬ 
can,  three-leaved  Sumach  with  obtufe  cut  Leaves  cover¬ 
ed  with  foft  Hairs. 

10  Rhus  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  feffl'bus  cuneifortnibu  s 
lavibus.  Vir.  Cliff.  25.  Three-leaved  Sumach  whofe 
Lobes  are  fmooth.  Wedge- fhaped,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 

Stalk. 
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Stalk.  Rhait  Africanum,  trifoliaturn  minus  glair  urn,  fplen- 
dente  folio,  fubrotundo  integro.  Pluh.  Pbyt.  2 1 9.  Jig.  9. 
Thrree*  leaved  African  Sumach  with  a  fmooth,  flaming, 
roundifh.  entire  Leaf  which  is  Imall. 

II  Rhus  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis  nervofts ,  mar- 
gimbus  feepius  dentatis ,  utrinque  viridibus.  Sumach  with 
trifoliate  Leaves  having  oval  veined  Lobes  which  are 
generally  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  green  on  both 
Sides.  Rbus  Africanum ,  trifoliaturn  majus  glabrum,  fplcti- 
dente  utrinque  folio  fubrotundo  medio  quandoque  crenato. 
Boerb.  lnd.  alt .  2.  229.  Greater,  African ,  three-leaved 
Sumach  with  fmooth  roundifh  Leaves  on  both  Sides 
which  are  fometimes  crenated  in  the  Middle. 

12.  Rhus  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  petiolatis  linear i-  lanceo- 
latis  integerrinfts  fubtus  tomentofis.  Hort.  Cliff,  ill.  Sumach 
with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  fland  upon  Foot 
Stalks,  are  linear,  Spear-fhaped,  entire,  and  downy  on 
their  under  Side.  Rhus  Africanum  trifoliaturn  majus,  fo¬ 
liis  fubtus  argenteis  acutis  U  margine  incifis .  Pluk.  Phyt. 
%ab.  219.  fg.  6.  Greater,  African ,  three-leaved  Sumach 
with  Leaves  fllvery  on  their  under  Side,  and  cut  on  their 
Edges. 

13.  RhUS  foliis  ternatis,  lineari-lanceolatis  integerri- 
mis  fejjilibus  utrinque  viridibus.  Sumach  with  trifoliate 
Leaves  having  linear,  Spear-fhaped,  entire  Lobes  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Foet  Stalk,  and  green  on  both  Sides. 

14.  Rhus  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis  acuminatis  in- 
tegerrimiSy  petiolatis ,  foribus  pan'uulatis  terminalibus. 
Three-leaved  Sumach  with  oval  acute-pointed  Lobes, 
which  are  entire,  and  grow  upon  Foot  Stalks  growing 
in  Panicles,  which  terminate  the  Brandies.  Pbafeolus 
arborejcens  Zeylanicus  monocarpos,  Radcelifawel.  Hcrm. 
Muf  Zeyl.  30.  Tree  Kidney  Bean  of  Ceylon  with  a 
Angle  Fruit,  called  Radcelijavjel. 

15.  Rhus  foliis  fmplicibus  obovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  267. 
Sumach  with  Angle,  obverfe,  oval  Leaves.  Cotinus  Cori - 
aria.  Dod.  Pempt.  780.  Venice  Sumach  or  Coccygria. 

The  i  ft  Sort  of  Sumach  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Spain , 
and  Turkey  ;  the  Branches  of  this  1'ree  are  ufed  inftead 
of  Oak  for  tanning  Leather,  and  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  T urkey  Leather  is  all  tanned  with  this  Shrub. 
This  has  a  ligneous  Stalk  which  divides  into  many  irre¬ 
gular  Branches,  and  riles  to  the  Height  of  8  or  10  Feet; 
the  Bark  is  hairy,  and  of  an  herbaceous  brown  Colour; 
the  Leaves  are  winged,  and  compofed  of  7  or  8  Pair 
of  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the  Lobes  are  a- 
bout  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an  Inch  wide  in 
the  Middle  ;  they  are  bluntly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and 
hairy  on  their  under  Side,  of  a  yellowifti  green  Colour, 
and  the  Leaves  are  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches  ; 
the  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  of  a  whitifh  herbaceous  Colour, 
each  Panicle  being  compofed  of  feveral  clofe  Spikes  of 
Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Fool  Stalks;  thefe  appear  in 
July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England.  The 
Leaves  and  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  and 
are  efteemed  very  reftYingent  and  ftiptick,  and  good  for 
all  Kinds  of  Fluxes  and  Haemorrhages  ;  ufed  both  in¬ 
wardly  and  outwariy  they  refill  Putrcfa&ian,  and  flop 
Gangrenes  and  Mortifications. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  almoft  every  Part  of 
North  America  ;  this  hath  a  woody  Stem,  from  which 
are  fent  out  many  regular  Branches  the  whole  Length, 
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which  are  generally  crooked  and  deformed.  The  young 
Branches  are  covered  with  a  foft  Velvet-like  Down,  re- 
fembling  greatly  that  of  a  young  Stag’s  Horn  both  in 
Colour  and  Texture,  from  whence  the  common  People 
have  given  it  the  Appellation  of  Stags-hom  ;  the  Leaves 
are  udnged,  compofed  of  6  or  7  Pair  of  oblong  Pleart- 
fltaped  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  ending  in  a- 
cute  Points  ;  they  are  entire,  and  hairy  on  their  undeh 
Side,  as  is  alfo  the  Mid-rib.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  clofe  Tufts  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which  are  inclofed  in  purple  wool¬ 
ly  fucculent  Covers,  fo  that  the  Bunches  are  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  purple  Colour  in  Autumn,  and  the  Leaves,  before 
they  fall  change  to  a  purplifh  Colour  firft,  and  then  to 
a  Fcuillemort.  This  is  ufed  for  tanning  Leather  in  Arne* 
rica ,  and  the  Roots  are  often  preferibed  in  Medicine  in 
the  Countries  where  the  Plant  grows  naturally. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  North 
America  ;  this  is  commonly  titled  by  the  Gardeners 
Neva  England  Sumach.  The  Stem  of  this  Sort  is  ftrong- 
er,  and  riles  higher  than  that  of  the  former  ;  the  Branch¬ 
es  fpread  more  horKontally  ;  they  are  not  quite  fo  downy 
as  thofe  of  the  laft,  and  the  Down  is  of  a  brownifh  Co¬ 
lour  ;  the  Leaves  are  compofed  of  many  more  Pair  of 
Lobes,  which  are  fmooth  on  both  Sides ;  the  Flowers 
are  difpofed  in  loofe  Panicles,  which  are  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  Colour  ;  they  appear  about  the  fame  Time  with 
thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in 
England. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  the  Seeds 
of  this  were  brought  from  thence  by  the  late  Mr.  Ca- 
teffy,  who  has  given  a  Figure  of  the  Plant  in  his  natural 
Hiftory  of  Carolina.  This  is  by  the  Gardeners  called 
the  fcarlet  Carolina  Sumach  ;  it  rifes  commonly  to  the 
Height  of  7  or  8  Feet,  and  divides  into  many  irregular* 
Branches,  which  are  fmooth,  of  a  purple  Colour,  and 
pounced  over  with  a  grayifh  Powder,  as  are  alfo  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  of  a  purplifh  Co¬ 
lour.  The  Leaves  are  compofed  of  7  or  8  Pair  of  Lobes 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  not  always  placed 
exa&ly  oppofite  on  the  Mid-rib,  but  fomtimes  alternate  ; 
they  are  3  Inches  long,  and  almoft  1  broad  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges. 
The  upper  Sides  of  the  Lobes  are  of  a  dark  green,  and 
the  under  hoary,  but  fmooth.  The  Flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  very  clofe  Panicles, 
which  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  red  Colour ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  and  continue  till  Autumn,  but  the  Seeds 
do  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  5 tli  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  Maryland , 
and  feveral  other  Parts  of  North  America',  this  hath 
fmooth  Branches,  of  a  purple  Colour,  covered  with  a 
gray  Pounce.  The  Leaves  are  compofed  oi  7  or  8  Pair 
of  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  ore ;  the  Lobes  are  Spear- 
fhaped,  4  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  1  broad  in  the 
Middle,  terminating  in  acute  Points,  and  are  a  little 
fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their 
upper  Surface,  but  hoary  one  their  under,  and  fmooth. 
The.  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches 
in  large  Panicles,  compofed  of  feveral  fmaller.each  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  feparate  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  deep  red 
Colour,  and  the  whole  Panicle  is  covered  with  a  gray 
Pounce,  as  if  it  had  been  fcattered  over  them.  This  Sort 
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flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  tiie  4th,  but  docs  not  ri-  to  keep  out  the  Froft,  and  in  Spring  it  may  be  drawn 
pen  Seeds  here.  off  again  after  the  Danger  of  hard  Froft  is  over,  and 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod  Parts  of  North  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mud  be  kept  clean  from 
America ,  where  it  is  known  by  the  Title  of  Beech  Su-  W  eeds,  which  is  all  the  Care  they  will  require  the  iff 
mach,  probably  from  the  Places  where  it  grows.  This  Summer,  but  as  the  Plants  in  full  Ground  are  apt  to 
is  of  humbler  Growth  than  either  ol  the  former,  ftldom  grow  luxuriant,  and  continue  growing  late  in  Autumn, 
riling  more  than  4  or  5  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  they  Ihould  be  covered  to  fereen  them  from  the  early 
fpreading  Branches,  which  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  brown  Froft,  which  will  otherwife  kill  their  Tops,  and  then 
Colour,  and  pretty  clofely.garniihed  with  winged  Leaves;  they  will  die  down  a  confiderable  Length,  and  fometimes 
thefe  are  compofed  of  4  or  5  Pair  of  narrow  Lobes  almoft  to  the  Ground  in  hard  Winters.  In  the  Spring 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are  entire,  about  2  following  the  Plants  may  be  taken  up  carefully,  and 
Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  ending  in  acute  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery  at  the  fame  Diftance  as  is 
Points  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  on  both  Sides,  and  in  before  dire&ed. 

Autumn  change  to  purpliih.  The  Mid  rib,  which  fuf-  This  Method  of  propagating  the  Plants  from  Seeds 
tains  the  Lobes,  has  on  each  Side  a  winged  or  leafy  Bor-  is  feldom  pradtifed  after  a  Perfon  is  onfe  poffefTed  of 
der,  which  runs  from  one  Pair  of  Lobes  to  another,  end-  the  Plants,  for  they  are  very  fubject  to  fend  up  a  great 
ing  in  Joints  at  each  Pair,  by  which  it  is  eafiiy  diftin-  Number  of  Suckers  from  their  Roots,  whereby  they 
guilhed  from  the  other  Sort.  The  Flowers  are  produced  are  eafiiy  propagated,  except  the  firft  Sort,  which  fel- 


in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are 
of  a  yellowifh  herbaceous  Colour,  and  appear  in  July, 
but  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

Thefe  fix  Sorts  are  hardy  Plants,  and  will  thrive  in 
the  open  Air  here.  The  tft  and  4th  Sorts  are  not  quite 
fo  hardy  as  the  others,  fo  muft  have  a  better  Situation, 
otherwife  their  Branches  will  be  injured  by  fevere  Froft 
in  the  Winter;  they  are  eafiiy  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which,  if  fown  in  Autumn,  will  come  up  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  but  if  Town  in  the  Spring,  they  will  not  come 
up  till  the  next  Spring  ;  they  may  be  cither  fown  in  Pots, 
or  the  full  Ground.  If  they  are  fown  in  Pots  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  the  Pats  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common  Frame 
in  Winter,  where  the  Seeds  may  be  protected  from  hard 
Froft,  and,  if  in  the  Spring  the  Pots  are  plunged  into  a 
very  moderate  hot  Bed,  the  Plants  will  foon  rife,  and 
fiave  thereby  more  Time  to  get  Strength  before  Win¬ 
ter.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  gradu¬ 
ally  hardened  to  beor  the  open  Air,  into  which  they 
fhould  be  removed  as  foon  as  the  Weather  is  favourable, 
placing  them  where  they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun, 
and,  during  the  firft  Summer,  they  muft  be  kept  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  in  dry  Weather,  if  they  are  fupplied 
with  Water,  it  will  greatly  promote  their  Growth,  but 
toward  Autumn  it  will  be  proper  to  flint  their  Growth 
by  keeping  them  dry,  that  the  Extremity  of  their  Shoots 
may  harden,  for  if  they  are  replete  with  Moifture,  the 
early  Frofts  in  Autumn  will  pinch  them,  which  will 
caufe  their  Shoots  to  decay  almoft  to  the  Bottom,  if  the 
Plants  are  not  fereened  from  them.  If  the  Pots  are  put 
under  a  common  Frame  again  in  Autumn,  it  will  fecure 
the  Plants  from  Injury,  for  while  they  are  young  and 
foft,  they  will  be  in  Danger  of  fuffering,.  if  the  Winter 
proves  very  fevere  ;  but  in  mild  Weather  they  muft  al¬ 
ways  enjoy  the  open  Air,  therefore  fhould  never  be  co¬ 
vered  but  in  Froft.  The  Spring  following,  juft  before  the 
Plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they  Ihould  be  fhaken  out  of  the 
Pots,  and  carefully  feparated,  fo  as  not  to  tear  the  Roots, 
and  then  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery  in  Rows  3  Feet 
afunder,  and  1  Foot  Diftance  in  the  Rows.  In  this 
Nurfery  they  may  ftand  two  Years  to  get  Strength, 
and  then  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main. 

The  Seeds  which  are  fown  in  the  full  Ground,  may 
be  covered  the  firft  Winter  with  fome  old  Tannets  Bark 


dom  puts  out  any,  fo  is  with  greater  Difficulty  propa¬ 
gated,  which  occafions  its  Scarcity  in  England,  for  uq,- 
lefs  a  Supply  of  Seeds  from  the  warmer  Countries  can 
be  procured,  there  is  no  other  Method  of  propagating 
it  but  by  Layers  or  Cuttings,  which  do  not  take  Root 
very  freely,  and  therefore  fome  Perfons  cut  off  fome  of 
the  Roots  of  the  Plants  in  the  Spring,  and  put  them 
upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  often  caufe  them 
to  put  out  Shoots,  and  thereby  young  Plants  are  obtain¬ 
ed.  The  Suckers  of  all  the  other  Sorts  may  be  taken 
up,  and  planted  in  a  Nurfery  for  a  Year  or  two  to  get 
Strength,  aud  then  may  be  planted  where  they  are&to 
remain. 

Thefe  Shrubs  are  generally  planted  in  all  the  Planta¬ 
tions  of  flowering  Shrubs  in  large  Gardens,  where  they 
make  a  fine  Variety  in  Autumn,  efpecially  the  2d,  4th, 
and  5th  Sorts,  with  their  large  purple,  or  red  Panicles, 
which  have  a  good  EffeSf,  but,  where  thefe  are  plant¬ 
ed,  their  Suckers  muft  be  every  Year  taken  off,  other- 
wife  they  will  grow  up  to  a  Thicket,  and  deftroy  the 
neighbouring  Plants. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft.  The  Seeds 
of  this  were  fent  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where 
they  fucceeded,  and  from  thence  I  received  the  Plant,, 
which  grew  very  well  in  the  open  Air  at  Cbelfea  3  Years, 
but  the  fevere  Winter-  in  1740  deftroyed  it,  fo  that  it  is 
not  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  other  Sorts.  This  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  Stalk,  5  or  6  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  ir¬ 
regular  Branches.  The  young  Shoots  and  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Leaves  are  covered  with  a  foft  brown  hairy  Down; 
the  Leaves  are  compofed  of  2  or  3  Pair  of  oval  Lobes 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the  inner  Lobes  are  final!, 
and  the  outer  large;  the  firft  are  not  more  than  one 
Inch  long,  and  three  Quarters  broad,  but  the  outer  are 
two  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Quarter  broad  ;  the  End 
Lobe  is  Heart-fhaped,  ending  in  an  acute  Point,  and  is 
three  Inches  long  and  two  broad  at  the  Bafe  ;  they  are 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side  ; 
the  Mid-rib,  which  fuftains  the  Lobes,  has  two  leafy 
Membranes  running  along  the  Sides  from  Joint  to  Joint, 
which  are  narrow  below,  and  gradually  increafe  in  their 
Breadth  to  the  next  Joint.  Whei;  the  Leaves  are  bro¬ 
ken,  they  emit  a  milky  Juice  from  the  Wound.  As  I 
have  not  feen  the  Flowers  of  this  Sort,  I  can  give  no 
Account  of  them. 


This 
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This  Sort  does  not  put  out  Suckers  from  the  Root 
like  the  American  Kinds,  fo  mud  either  be  propagated 
by  Layers,  or  by  cutting  off  fome  of  the  Roots,  and 
planting  them  on  a  gentle  hot  Bed  in  the  fame  Manner" 
as  is  praftifed  for  the  ill  Sort,  by  which  Method  I  think 
it  may  be  propagated,  but  my  Plant  was  too  weak  for 
this  Purpofe,  when  it  was  deftroyed. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  hath  a  ftrong  woody  Stalk,  which  rifes  io 
or  12  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  and  fends 
out  many  fmooth  Branches  on  every  Side  garnifhed  with 
trifoliate  Leaves  (landing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Lobes  of  the  Leaves  are  oval  and  entire  ;  they  are 
about  an  Inch  long,  and  three  Quarters  broad,  hoary  on 
their  under  Side,  but  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green  on 
their  upper  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves  in  fmali  Bunches ;  they  are  of  an  herbace¬ 
ous  Colour,  and  appear  in  July ,  but  fall  away  in  England 
without  having  any  Seeds. 

,  The  9th  Sort  alfo  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  7 
or  8  Feet,  covered  with  a  brown  Bark,  and  fends  out 
many  irregular  Branches,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves 
Handing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Lobes  of  this  Sort 
are  angular,  and  (haped  like  a  Rhombus ;  they  are  near 
2  Inches  long,  and  I  broad,  downy  on  their  underSide, 
but  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper.  The  Flowers  come 
out  in  (lender  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  of  a  whitilh.  herbaceous  Colour,  and  foon  fall 
away. 

The  iath  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk,  like  the  8th,  di¬ 
viding  into  many  Branches  covered  with  a  brown  Bark, 
and  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are 
Wedge  or  Heart-fhaped,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  Foot  Stalk.  This  Sort  does  not  (lower  here,  fo 
far  as  I  can  find,  for  I  have  had  fome  of  the  Plants 
in  my  Care  almoff  40  Years,  but  they  have  not  flow¬ 
ered  as  yet. 

The  I  ith  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  hath  fome  Refemblance  of  the  former  Sort,  but 
the  Lobes  of  the  Leaves  are  twice  as  large,  and  are 
oval,  with  fome  Indentures  on  their  Edges  ;  they  have 
feveral  tranfverfe  Veins  running  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the 
Edges,  and  are  very  fliff,  of  a  bright  lucid  green  on 
both  Sides.  This  Sort  has  not  flowered  here  fo  far  as  I 
can  learn. 

The  1  2th  Sort  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
where  it  grows  naturally.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk 
7  or  8  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  irregular  Branch¬ 
es,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with 
narrow^,  Spear-lhaped,  trifoliate  Leaves  (landing  on 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Lobes  are  2  Inches  long, 
and  half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  in  acute 
Points  ;  they  are  downy  on  their  under  Side,  but  of  a 
lucid  green  on  thejr  upper.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  fmali  loofe  Bunches -from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  fmali,  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  fall  off 
without  having  any  Seeds  fucceed  them. 

The  1.3  th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Caps  of  Good  Hope  ; 
this  rifes  with  an  upright  woody  Stalk  5  or  6  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  Branches  every  Way  covered  with  a 
fmooth  brown  Bark,  and  garniflted  with  narrow,  Spear- 
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fhaped,  trifoliate,  entire  Leaves  (landing  on  (hort  Foot 
Stalks.  The  middle  Lobe  of  the  Leaves  is  near  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  long,  and  a  Quarter  of  Inch  broad  ;  the  two 
Side  Lobes  are  (horter  and  narrower  ;  they  fit  clofe  to 
the  Foot  Stalk,  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  a  deep 
Furrow  Lengthways  through  the  Middle.  This  Sort  has 
not  yet  flowered  in  England. 

All  thefe  African  Sorts  are  too  tender  to  live  through 
the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  fo  they  are 
planted  in  Pots  or  Tubs,  and  houfed  in  Autumn,  and 
during  the  Winter  muff  be  treated  as  other  hardy  Green- 
houfe  Plants.  They  all  retain  their  Leaves  through  the 
Year,  fo  make  a  good  Variety  when  intermixed  with 
other  Plants  in  the  Green-houfe  in  Winter.  They  may 
be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in 
Pots  filled  with  loamy  Earth  the  Beginning  of  'April} 
•and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  covering 
them  clofe  urith  Hand  or  Bell  Glaffes,  and  fcreening 
them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day.  The  Cut¬ 
tings  fhould  be  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  Water,  but 
it  fhould  not  be  given  in  too  great  a  Quantity.  With 
this  Management  they  will  put  out  Roots  in  about  two 
Months,  and,  when  they  begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould 
have  Air  admitted  to  them,  and  be  gradually  hardened 
to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  muff  be  re¬ 
moved,  placing  them  in  a  flickered  Situation,  and  when 
the  Cuttings  have  filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they 
fhould  be  (haken  out,  and  parted  carefully,  planting 
each  into  a  feparate  fmali  Pot,  placing  them  in  the 
Shade,  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  when  they  may  be 
intermixed  with  other  exoticks  in  a  (heltered  Situation 
for  the  Summer,  and  in  Autumn  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon  ; 
this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  10  or  12  Feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  Branches,  which  are  cloathed  with  trifo¬ 
liate  Leaves  (landing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Lobes  of  the  Leaves  are  oval,  about  two  Inches  long, 
and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  terminating  in  acute 
Points ;  they  are  thick,  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a  whitifh  herbaceous  Co¬ 
lour,  and  fmali.  Thefe  feldom  appear  in  England ,  but 
when  they  do,  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here. 

This  Plant  is  tender,  fo  mull  be  placed  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  Stove,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  England.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  in 
the  fame  Way  as  the  iormer  Sorts,  but  requires  a  war¬ 
mer  Bed  than  thofe  to  promote  the  putting  cut  Roots. 
When  they  have  good  Roots,  they  fhould  be  each  tranf- 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmali  Pot,  and  plunged  into  the 
Tan  Bed,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  tender 
exgti£ks.- 

The  15th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  Levant,  where  the  Leaves  are  ufed  for  tanning  Lea¬ 
ther;  this  rifes  with  an  irregular  fhrubby  Stalk  to  the 
Height  of  to  or  12  Feet,  fending  out  many  fpreading 
irregular  Branches  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  Bask-, 
and  gar m (lied  with  (ingle,  obverfe,  oval  Leaves  about  2 
Inches  long,  and  of  the  fame  Breadth,  rounded  at  their 
Points,  on  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  fmooth,  fliff* 
and  of  a  lucid  green,  having  a  ftrong  Mid-rib,  trom 
whence  feveral  tranfverle  Veins  run  toward  the  Border. 

S  f  2  The 
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The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  up¬ 
on  long  Hair-like  Foot  Stalks,  which  divide  and  branch 
into  large  Hair-like  Bunches  of  a  purplifh  Colour  ;  they 
are  fmall,  white,  and  compofed  of  5  fmall  oval  Petals 
which  fpread  open  ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  but  are  not 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Plant  is  cultivated  for  Sale  in  the  Nurfery  Gar¬ 
dens  near  London',  it  is  propagated  by  Layers,  which 
Ihould  be  laid  down  in  Autumn,  and  by  next  Autumn 
they  will  have  taken  Root,  when  they  may  be  taken  off 
from  the  old  Plants,  and  tranfplanted  in  a  Nurfery, 
where  they  may  grow  a  Year  or  two  toget  Strength,  and 
then  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  Shrub  is 
fo  hardy,  as  not  to  be  injured  by  Frofl  in  England. 

RIBES.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  247.  GroJJularia.  Pourn.  Injl. 
639.  Ribefium.  Dill.  H.  Ellb.  246.  The  Currant  Tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  belied  Empalemcnt  of  one  Leaf ,  cut  at 
the  Pop  into  5  concave  obtufe  Segments  ;  it  hath  5  fmall , 
obtufe  erect  Petals  growing  to  the  Border  oj  the  Empale - 
ment,  and  5  Awl- f japed  Stamina  infer  ted  in  the  Empale- 
ment  terminated  by  incumbent  compreffed  Summits  opening  at 
their  Border.  Phe  rcundifb  Germen  is  fituated  wider  the 
flower,  Jupporting  a  bifid  Style ,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas  ; 
it  af  terward  becomes  a  globular  umbiUcfited  Fiuit,  with 
one  Cell  containing  many  roundifb  compreffed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ribes  inerme,  racemis  glabris  pendulis,  floribus  pla- 
niufulis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  2CO.  Currant  without  Thorns, 
having  fmooth  hanging  Bunches,  and  plain  Flowers. 
Ribes  vtdgare  acidum.  j.  B.  2.  p.  97.  Common  four 
Currant. 

2.  Ribes  inerme,  racemis  ereClis,  braAeis  fore  longio- 
ribus .  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  200.  Smooth  Currant  with  ere£t 
Bunches,  and  Braflese  longer  than  the  Flower.  This 
is  the  Ribes  A: pints m  duke.  J.  B.  2  p.  98.  Sweet  Al¬ 
pine  Currant. 

3.  Ribes  inerme ,  racemis  pilojis ,  floribus  oblongis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  201.  Currant  without  Spines  having  hairy 
Branches  and  oblong  Flowers.  Ribes  vulgaris  fritCiu  ni- 
gro.  Rudb.  Flor.  Lapp.  99.  Common  black  Currant. 

4.  Ribes  inerme ,  racemis  glabris,  floribus  campatuilatis. 
Currant  with  unarmed  Branches,  fmooth  Bunches,  and 
Bell- fhaped  F  lowers.  Ribes  Americana  fruCiu  nigro.  Ed. 
prior.  American  black  Currant. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  PaFts  of 
Europe ,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Gard«ms  and 
greatly  improved,  fo  that  at  pfefent  there  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Varieties  in  the  Englifh  Garden  :  The  common 
Currant  with  fmall  red  Fruit,  the  fame  with  white 
Fruit,  and  another  with  pale  Fruit,  commonly  called 
the  Champaign  Currant,  but,  fince  the  two  Sorts  of 
Dutch  Currants  have  been  introduced,  and  become  plen¬ 
ty,  the  old  red  and  white  have  been  almofl:  baniflied, 
and  are  now  "rarely  to  be  found  in  the  Englifh  Gardens. 

The  2d  Sort  is  kept  in  a  few  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of 
Variety,  but,  as  the  Fruit  is  very  fmall,  and  h-as  Utile 
Flavour,  it  is  not  cultivated. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Flelvetia,  Sweden, 
and  other  northern  Countries,  and  is  fometimes  culti¬ 
vated  in  Gardens  for  its  Fruit,  of  which  is  made  a  Rob, 
which  is  greatly  eileemed  for  fore  Throats,  from  whence 
the  Fruit  has  been  called  Squinancy  Berries  for  their 
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great  Ufe  in  Quinfies.  This  Fruit  has  a  flrong  dffagree- 
ahle  Flavour,  and  is  rarely  admitted  to  the  Table. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Pennfylvania ,  from 
•whence  the  Plants  where  fent  feveral  Years  pafl,  and 
has  been  difperfed  to  moft  Parts  of  England 4  this  is  by 
fome  thought  to  be  the  fame  with  the  common  black 
Currant,  but  thofe,  who  have  long  cultivated  it,  know 
it  is  very  different.  The  Shoots  of  this  are  much  fmal- 
ler  and  more  compadt,  the  Bark  is  of  a  darker  Colour, 
the  Leaves  are  fmaller,  thinner,  fmoother,  and  have 
not  a  rank  Smell  like  thofe  of  the  common  Sort.  The 
Flowers  are  fmaller,  Bell-fhaped,  and  grow  in  thinner 
Bunches  ;  the  Fruit  is  fmaller,  and  not  fo  round  ;  this 
Sort  does  not  produce  much  Fruit,  nor  is  it  fo  good  as 
to  merit  cultivation,  fo  the  Plant  is  only  kept  by  Way 
of  Curiofity. 

The  fruit  of  the  red  and  white  Currants  are  greatly 
eileemed  for  the  Table,  ami  are  alfo  very  good  in  Fe¬ 
vers  ;  they  are  cooiing  and  grateful  to  the  Stomach, 
quench  Thirl!,  and  are  lomewhat  reflriugent.  The  FVuit 
may  be  procured  good  much  longer  than  others  upon 
the  Trees  by  planting  them  in  different  Situations,  for 
if  they  are  planted  again!!  Pales  or  Walls  expofed  to  the 
South,  the  Fruit  will  ripen  in  June,  and  by  planting 
fome  again!!  North  Walls,  if  they  are  fereened  from. 
Birds,  and  covered  in  Autumn  from  Frofl,  they  may  be 
kept  till  November,  and,  as  the  Fruit  is  greatly  ufed  for 
Tarts,  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  a  Succefiion  of  it 
for  fo  long  a  Time. 

The  Cbampaigne  Currant  differs  from  the  other  only 
in  the  Colour  of  the  Fruit,  which  is  of  a  pale  red  or 
Flefh  Colour.  The  Talle  is  fo  near  to  the  other,  as  not 
to  be  dillinguiflied,  but  being  of  a  different  Colour,  it 
makes  a  Variety  on  the  Table. 

There  are  Plants  of  ail  thefe  Sorts  with  variegated 
Leaves,  which  are  kept  in  fome  Gardens  for  Variety, 
but,  as  thefe  Variegations  go  eff  when  the  Plants  arc 
vigorous,  they  fcarce  deferve  Notice. 

Thefe  Sorts  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  planting 
their  Cuttings  any  Time  from  the  Beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber  to  the  Middle  of  October  upon  a  Spot  of.frefh  Earth, 
in  Rows  at  one  Foot  afunder,  or  in  Beds,  which  in  the 
Spring  mui!  he  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry 
Weather,  if  they  are  watered,  it  will  greatly  promote 
their  Growth.  Thefe  may  remain  one  or  two  Years  in 
the  Nurfery,  during  which  Time  they  muff  be  pruned 
up  for  the  Purpofes  defigned,  /.  e.  either  to  clear  Stems 
about  one  Foot  high,  if  for  Standards,  or,  if  for  Walls, 
Pales,  or  Efpaliers,  they  may  be  trained  up  flat. 

Then  they  Ihould  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
remain,  for  the  younger  they  are  planted,  the  better 
they  will  fucceed ;  the  bel!  Seafon  for  which  is  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  Leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  they  may  take  Root 
before  Winter,  fo  that  they  may  be  in  no  Danger  of' 
fuffering  from  Drought  in  the  Spring.. 

Thefe  Plants  are  generally  planted  in  Rows  at  about 
io-  Feet  afunder,  and  4  Didance  iir  the  Rows  in  thofe 
Gardens,  where  the  Fruit  is  cultivated  for  Sale,  but  the 
bell  Method  is  to  train  them  againfl  low  Espaliers,  in 
which  Manner  they  will  take  up  much  Jefs  Room  in  a. 
Garden,  and  their  Fruit  will  be  much  fairer. 

The  Diftance  they  Ihould  be  placed  for  an  Efpnliei 
ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  10  or  12  Feet,  that  ther  Blanches 

may 
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may  be  (rained  horizontally,  which  is  of  great  Impor¬ 
tance  to  their  Bearing. 

Thofe  planted  againfl  Pales  or  Walls  fhould  he  al¬ 
lowed  the  fame  Diflance.  If  they  are  planted  >againft  a 
South-eaft  Wall  or  Pale,  it  will  caufe  their  Fruit  to  ri¬ 
pen  at  lead:  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  fooner  than  thofe 
in  the  borders,  and  thofe  which  are  planted  againft  a 
North  Wall  or  Pale  will  be  proportionably  later,  fo  that 
by  this  Method  the  Fruit  may  be  continued  a  long  Time 
in  Perfe&ion,  efpecially  if  thofe  againft  the  North  Pales 
are  matted  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day. 

Thefe  Plants  produce  their  Fruit  upon  the  former 
Tt  ear’s  Wood,  and  alfo  upon  fmall  Snags  which  come 
out  of  the  old  Wood,  fo  that  in  pruning  them,  thefe 
Snags  fhould  be  preferved,  and  the  young  Shoots“fhor- 
tcned  in  Proportion  to  their  Strength.  The  belt  Method 
ot  pruning  them  is,  not  to  lay  their  Shoots  too  clofe, 
-and  never  to  prune  their  Snags  to  make  them  fmooth. 
This,  with  a  fmall  Care  in  obferving  the  Manner  of 
their  Growth,  will  be  lufficient  to  inffruct  any  Perfon 
how  to  manage  this  Plant,  fo  as  to  produce  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Fruit. 

Thefe  Plants  will  th  rive  and  produce  Fruit  in  any 
Soil  or  Situation,  and  are  often  planted  under  the  Shade 
ot  Trees;  but  the  Fruit  is  always  bed  when  they  are 
planted  in  the  open  Air,  and  on  light  loamy  Soil. 

RICINOIDES.  See  latropha. 

RICINUS.  Tourn.  inf,  R.  H.  532.  Tab.  3,07.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  962.  [fo  called,  becaufe  the  Seed  refembles 
(Ricinns)  the  Animal  called  by  that  Name,  F.  e.  a  Tick 
which  infeds  Dogs  and  Oxen.  It  is  alfo  called  Palma 
Chrifi,  becaufe  its  Leaves  are  Lid  to  referable  the  Palm 
ot  the  Hand  ]  Palma  Chrifi ,  vutgo. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  difpofed  in  the  fame 
Spike.  The  male  Flowers ,  zuhich  are  ftuated  on  the  lower 
P  art  of  the  Spike ,  have  fweliing  Empale  meats  of  one  Leaf 
cut  into  3  Pilots.  Thefe  Segments  are  oval  and  concave ; 
tbe  Flowers  have  no  Petals ,  but  a  great  Number  of  fender 
Stamina ,  which  are  connected  in  fever al  Bodies,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundijh  Twin  Summits.  The  female  Flowers, 
which  are  ftuated  on  the  upper  Part  of  tbe  Spike ,  have 
Empalements  of  one  Leap  which  are  cut  into  5  Segments , 
and  armed  with  Prickles,  have  no  Petals,  but  in  the  Cen¬ 
ter  is  ftuated  an  oval  Germen,  whit  b  is  clofe'.y  Jhut  up  in 
the  Empa lenient,  fupporting  three  jhort  Styles,  which  are 
bifid,  crowned  by  fingle  Stignias.  The  Germen  ajtervuard 
turns  to  a  roundijh  Fruit,  having  3  Furrows,  divided  in¬ 
to  three  Cells  opening  with  3  Salves,  each  Cell  containing 
$ne  almof  oval  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ricinus  foil  is  peltatis  ferratis ,  fubtus  glaucis, 
fetiolis  glandulifer is.  Ricinus  with  Target-fhaped  fawed 
Leaves  gray  on  their  under  Side,  and  Foot  Stalks  bear¬ 
ing  Glands.  Ricinus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  432.  Common 
Palma  Chrifi. 

2.  Ricinus  foliis  peltatis  fubferratis ,  lobis ampliorib us 
-utrinque  virentibus.  Ricinus  with  Target-fhaped  Leaves 
fomewhat  fawed,  whole  Lobes  are  large  and  green  on 
both  Sides.  Ricinus  American  us  major ».  C.  B.  P.  432. 
Great  American  Palma  Chrifi. 

3.  Ricinus  foliis  peltatis  incequaliter  ferratis,  capfulis 
kifpiiis.  Tab.  219.  Ricinus  with  Target-fhaped  Leaves 
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unequally  fawed,  and  prickly  Capfules  to  the  Fruit.  Ri¬ 
cinus  Atnericanus  major ,  caule  virefeente.  H.  R.  Par. 
Greater  American  Palma  Chrifi  with  a  greenilh  Stalk’ 

4.  Ricinus  foliis  peltatis  ferratis,  capfulis  rugfs  non 
echinatis.  Tab.  220  Palma  Chrifi  with  Target-fhaped 
fawed  Leaves,  and  rough  Capfules  to  the  Fruit,  which 
are  not  prickly. 

5 .  Ricinus  foliis  peltatis  ferratis,  lobis  maximis ,  cauls 
geniculato.  capfulis  echinatis.  Ricinus  with  Target-fhaped 
fawed  Leaves  having  the  larged:  Lobes,  a  jointed  Stalk, 
and  prickly  Covers  to  the  Seeds.  Ricinus  Africanus  max- 
irms ,  caule  geniculato  rutilante.  H.  R.  Par.  Greats  ft  Af¬ 
rican  Palma  Chrifi  with  a  reddilh  jointed  Stalk. 

6.  Ri  cinus  foliis  peltatis  J  err  at  is,  lobis  maximis,  caule 
geniculato ,  capfulis  inermis.  Palma  Chrifi  with  fawed 
Target-fhaped  Seeds  having  very  large  Lobes,  a  jointed 
Stalk,  and  fmooth  Covers  to  the  Seeds. 

7.  Ricinus  foliis  palmatis  ferratis,  profundi  ns  divifu, 
capfulis  echinatis.  RiFtnus  with  Hand-fhaped  fawed  Leaves 
deeply  divided,  and  prickly  Covers  to  the  Seeds.  Rici¬ 
nus  Americanus  minor.  C.  B.  P.  432.  Small  American 
Palma  Chrif  i. 

8.  Ricinus- foliis  palmatis  ferratis,  profutidiiis  divifs , 
capfulis  inermis.  Palma  Chrifi  with  Hand-fhaped  fawed 
Leaves  deeply  divided,  and  fmooth  Covers  to  the  Seeds. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  other 
warm  Parts  of  Europe.  This  lifes  with  a  ftrong  herba¬ 
ceous  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  10  or  12  Feet ;  the  Joints 
are  at  a  great  D. fiance  from  each  other ;  the  Stalk  and 
Branches  are  of  a  gray  Colour  ;  the  Leaves  are  large, 
and  have  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  deeply  divided  into 
7  Lobes  which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  gray 
on  their  under  Side  ;  at  the  Divifion  of  the  Lokes  is  a 
Sort  of  Navel,  where  the  Foot  Stalk  joins  the  Leaves 
on  therr  under  Side.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  long 
Spikes,  which  arife  at  the  Divifion  of  the  Branches  ; 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Spikes  are  garnifhed  with  male 
Flowers  which  have  fcvollen  Empalements,  divided  into 
3  Parts  which  open,  and  fhew  a  great  Number  of  {len¬ 
der  Stamina,  terminated  by  whitifh  Summits,  and  eon- 
neiffed  at  their  Bafe  into  feveral  fmall  Bunches.  The  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  which  occupy  the  upper  Part  of  the  Spike, 
have  prickly  Empalements  which  inclofe  the  rouudifh 
Germen,  upon  which  fit  3  fhort  Styles,  crowned  by  ob¬ 
long  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval- 
Capfule  with  3  deep  Channels,  clofely  armed  with  foffr 
Spines,  and  divided  into  3  Cells,  each  containing.  1  ob¬ 
long  Itriped  Seed. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iilands  of  the 
IVef -Indies,  where  it  is  called  Agnus  Cafas ,  or  Oil  Tree. 
This  is  often  confounded  with  the  former,  moll  of  the 
Botanifls  fuppofe  they  are  the  fame  Plant ;  but  as  I  have 
cultivated  both  more  than  30  Years,  in  which  Time  I 
have  never  obferved  either  ot  them  vary,  I  think  there 
can  he  no  Doubt  of  their  being  different  Plants.-  This 
hath  brown  Stalks  which  divide  into  many  Branches, 
which  rife  6  or  7  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  broader, 
and  not  fo  deeply  divided  as  thofe  of  the  former ;  they 
are  of  a  deep  green  on  both  Sides,  and  unequally  fawed. 
The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  fliorter,  the  Seed  Veifels 
rounder  and  of  a  browmfh  Colour,  and  the  Seeds  much 
Ids,  and  of  a  reddifh  brown  Colour, 
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The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  IVeJl-Indies,  and  .their  Ecigc3 ;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  fhort,  the  Capfules 
is  often  confounded  with  the  former,  but  is  very  differ-  fmooth,  and  the  Seeds  fmall  and  finely  ftriped. 
ent.  The  Stalk  of  this  Sort  is  thick,  herbaceous,  and  of  There  are  feveral  other  Species  which  grow  naturally 
a  grayifh  green  ;  the  Joints  are  clofer  than  thofe  of  the  in  both  Itidies ,  but  have  not  been  examined  by  any  cu- 
former  Sorts,  it  riles  about  4  Feet  high,  and  divides  into  rious  Bofanift;  for  1  have  received  Seeds  of  3  or  4  Sorts, 


3  or  4  Branches  which  fpread  almoft  horizontally;  the 
Leaves  are  large,  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
but  grayifh  on  their  under  ;  they  are  deeply  cut  into  6 
or  7  Lobes  or  Segments,  unequally  fawed  on  their  Ed¬ 
ges.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  loofe,  the  Covers  of 
the  Capfules  green,  and  clofely  armed  with  foft  Spines, 
and  the  Seeds  fmaller  and  lighter  coloured  than  thofe  of 
the  2d  Sort. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ,  from 
whence  I  have  feveral  Limes  received  the  Seeds.  This 
rifes  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  about  4  Feet  high  ;  the 
lower  Part  is  purplifh,  and  the  upper  of  a  deep  green  ; 
the  Joints  of  this  are  pretty  far  afunder  ;  the  Leaves  are 
of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  are  paler  on 
their  under ;  they  are  not  fo  deeply  divided  as  fome  of 
the  other  Sorts,  and  are  more  regularly  fawed,  the  Spikes 
of  Flowers  are  large.  The  male  Flowers  have  more  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  their  Summits  are  yellow  ;  the  Capfules  are 
oval  and  rough,  but  have  no  Spines  ;  the  Seeds  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  brown  Colour. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  and  both  the 
Indies  ;  this  rifes  with  a  large  reddifh  Stalk  to  the  Height 
of  10  or  12  Feet,  which  has  many  Joints,  and  divides 
into  feveral  Branches ;  the  Leaves  are  the  largefi  of  any 
Species  yet  known,  I  have  meafured  fome  of  them  which 
were  more  than  two  Feet  and  a  Half  Diameter  ;  they 
are  of  a  dark  green,  and  unequally  fawed  on  their  Ed¬ 
ges,  and  not  fo  deeply  cut  as  thofe  of  fome  other  Sorts. 
The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  large,  the  Empalement  of 
the  Flowers  is  brown,  the  Summits  on  the  Stamina  of 
the  male  Flowers  are  whitifh  ;  the  Capfules  are  large, 
oval,  and  clofely  armed  with  foft  Spines  ;  the  Seeds  are 
very  large,  and  beautifully  ftriped. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanifo  JVeJl-In- 
dies,  from  whence  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Miliar  fent  me 
the  Seeds.  The  Plants  of  this  Sort  are  in  every  P..e- 
fpect  like  thofe  of  the  5th,  but  the  Capfules  which  in¬ 
dole  the  Seeds  are  fmooth,  and  this  Differance  is  per¬ 
manent,  therefore  may  be  put  dow  n  as  a  diftindt  Species. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  and  feveral 
other  Parts  of  America  ;  of  this  there  are  two  Varieties, 
if  not  diftintt  Species  ;  one  of  them  has  a  red  Stalk, 
and  the  other  a  pale  green  Stalk;  they  are  diftinguifhed 
iby  the  Inhabitants  of  America,  by  the  Title  of  red  and 
-white  Oil  Seed.  .The  Stalks  of  thefe  feldom  rife  more 
'than  3  Feet  high,  they  divide  at  the  Top  into  2  or  3 
Branches  ;  the  Leaves  are  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the 
other  Sorts,  and  are  deeper  divided  ;  their  Borders  are 
unequally  fawed,  and  the  Segments  of  the  Leaves  fre¬ 
quently  cut  on  their  Sides.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are 
fmaller  and  more  compact  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts; 
the  Capfules  are  fmaller,  rounder,  and  of  a  light  green, 
and  clofely  armed  with  foft  Spines ;  the  Seeds  are  fmall, 
and  finely  ftriped. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanifh  Wef -In¬ 
dies,  and  alfo  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  is  a  lower 
Plant  than  the  7  th  Sort ;  the  Stalks  are  of  a  brownifh 
Colour ;  the  Leaves  fmall,  deeply  cut,  and  fawed  on 


which  appeared  to  be  very  different  from  any  of  the 
known  Sorts,  but  the  Seeds  were  too  old  to  grow*. 

The  Sorts  here  enumerated,  I  have  cultivated  feveral 
Years,  and  have  always  found  they  have  kept  their  Dif¬ 
ference,  fo  that  I  have  no  Doubt  of  their  being  diftindt 
Species ;  and  unlefs  they  are  thus  tried,  there  is  no  Pof- 
iibility  of  determining  their  fpecifick  Difference  ;  for 
when  Plants  are  found  growing  in  different  Soils  and 
Situations,  they  have  fuch  different  Appearances,  as  may 
deceive  the  moft  fkilful  Botanift. 

Thefe  Plants  are  generally  Annuals  in  thefe  Coun¬ 
tries,  though  in  their  native  Places  of  Growth  they 
continue  longer;  and  in  England  they  are  often  prefer- 
ved  through  the  Winter  (efpecially  the  firft  Sort)  but 
young  Plants  are  much  preferable  to  thofe  which  are 
thus  preferved,  therefore  few  Perfons  are  at  the  Trou¬ 
ble  to  keep  them,  unlefs  when  the  Seafons  prove  fo  bad 
that  their  Seeds  do  not  ripen,  whereby  the  Species 
might  be  loft,  if  the  Plants  are  not  preferved  through 
the  Winter. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft 
be  Town  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate 
Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefti 
hot  Bed,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root  ;  after  which  they  muft  have  a  great 
Share  of  free  Air,  when  the  Seafon  is  mild,  otherwife 
they  will  draw  up  1  all,  and  be  very  weak  ;  and  as  thefe 
Plants  grow  very  faft,  their  Roots  will  in  a  fhort  Time 
fill  the  Pots ;  therefore  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larg¬ 
er,  filled  with  the  like  frefh  Earth,  and  toward  the  latter 
End  of  May ,  when  the  Seafon  is  warm,  they  may  be 
hardened  to  endure  the  open  Air  by  Degrees  ;  and  then 
if  fome  of  the  Plants  are  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and 
planted  out  into  a  very  rich  Border,  and  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  duly  watered,  they  will  grow  to  a  very  large  Si2e, 
particularly  the  iff  and  5th  Sorts,  which  I  have  Teen  up¬ 
ward  of  10  Feet  high  in  one  Seafon,  and  thefe  Plants 
have  produced  a  great  Quantity  of  Flowers  and  Seeds  ; 
but  if  you  intend  to  preferve  any  of  the  Plants  through 
the  Winter,  they  muft  not  be  planted  in  the  full  Ground, 
becaufe  after  their  Roots  have  been  widely  extended, 
there  will  be  no  tranfplanting  them  with  Safety  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  beft  Way  is  to  Shift  them  into  larger  Pots  from 
Time  to  Time,  as  their  Roots  fhall  require,  placing 
them  in  the  open  Air  during  the  Summer  Seafon  in  fome 
warm  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  until  Oftober , 
when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Houfe  with  other 
exotick  Plants,  obferving  to  water  them  fparingly  in 
Winter,  and  to  admit  the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather ; 
for  they  only  require  to  be  protected  from  Froft  and 
cold  Winds,  fo  that  they  will  endure  the  Winter  in  a 
warm  Green-houfe,  without  any  Addition  of  artificial 
Warmth. 

Thefe  Plants  defeive  a  Place  in  every  curious  Gar¬ 
den  for  the  fingular  Beauty  of  their  Leaves  (notwith- 
ftanding  their  Flowers  make  no  great  Appearance,)  es¬ 
pecially  thofe  Sorts  which  may  be  propagated  every 
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Year  from  Seeds,  becaufe  thofe  PerTons  who  have  no 
Green-houfe  to  place  them  into  in  Winter,  may  culti¬ 
vate  them  as  other  annual  Plants;  amongft  which  thefe, 
being  placed  either  in  Pots  or  Borders,  afford  an  agree¬ 
able  Variety;  but  it  mull  be  obferved,  as  they  are 
large  growing  Plants,  never  to  place  them  too  near 
others  of  lefs  Growth,  becaufe  they  will  overbear  and 
deftroy  them  ;  and  thofe  which  are  planted  in  Pots, 
fhould  be  allowed  Room  for  their  Roofs  to  expand,  and 
muft  be  frequently  watered,  otherwife  they  will  not 
grow  very  large. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Wejl-lndies  draw  an  Oil  from 
the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants,  which  ferves  for  the  Ufe  of 
their  Lamps;  and  as  the  Plants  come  up  as  Weeds  in 
thofe  warm  Countries,  they  are  at  no  Trouble  to  cul¬ 
tivate  them,  but  employ  their  Negroes  to  colled!  the 
Seeds  from  the  Plants  which  grow  naturally,  whereby 
they  are  furnifhed  with  the  Oil  at  a  fmall  Expence. 
This  Oil  is  good  to  kill  Lice  in  Children’s  Heads. 

The  Seeds  of  the  firft  Sort  is  the  Cataputia  major  of 
the  Shops ;  thefe  have  been  formerly  given  by  fome  Per- 
fons  to  purge  watery  Humours,  which  they  do  both  up¬ 
ward  and  downward  with  great  Violence,  fo  that  at 
prefent  thefe  Seeds  are  rarely  ufed. 

RIPENING  of  FRUIT. 

The  Method  of  producing-* Early  Fruits. 

In  order  to  have  early  Fruit,  a  Wall  fhould  be  erect¬ 
ed  10  Feet  high,  and  in  Length  according  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Trees  intended  for  3  Years  forcing;  the  Method 
of  conftrufiting  thefe  Walls;  is  fully  explained  under 
the  Article  Wall. 

This  being  done,  a  Border  may  be  marked  oiit  about 
4  Feet  wide  on  the  South  Side  of  it,  and  fome  Scant¬ 
lings  of  Wood,  about  4  Inches  thick,  mult  he  fattened 
to  the  Ground  in  a  ftrait  Line  on  the.  Out  fide  of  the 
Border,  to  reft  the  Giafs  Lights  upgp  ;  which  Lights 
are  to  flope  backward  to  the  Wall,  to  fhelter  the  Fruits 
as  there  lTiall  be  OccalTon. 

Bars  about  4  Inches  wide,  cut  out  of  the  whole 
Deal,  mutt  be  placed  between  thefe  Glaffes,  that  the 
Lights  may  reft  on  them.  There  muft  alfo  be  a  Door 
fhaped  to  the  Profile  of  the  Frame  at  each  End,  that  it 
may  be  opened  at  either  of  the  Ends,  according  as  the 
Wind  blows. 

The  Frame  before-mentioned  fhould  be  madefo,  that 
when  the  firft  Part  has  been  forced,  the  Frame  may  be 
moved  the  next  Year  forward,  and  the  fucceeding  Year 
forward  again,  fo  that  the  Trees  will  be  forced  every 
third  Year;  and  having  two  Years  to  recover  therm 
felves,  will  continue  ftrong  for  many  Years. 

Thefe  Trees  fhould  be  well  grown  before  they  are 
forced,  otherwife  they  will  foon  bedeftroyed;  and  the 
Fruit  produced  on  grown  Trees  will  be  much  fairer  and 
better  tatted,  than  on  frefh  planted  Trees. 

The  Fruit  that  may  be  planted  in  thefe  Frames  are  ; 

The  Avant,  the  Albemarle}  the  Early  Newington , 
and  Brown  Nutmeg  Peaches. 

Mr.  Fairchild's  Early,  the  Elruge  and  Newington 
Nefilarines ;  the  Mafculine  Apricot  ;  the  May  Duke 
and  May  Cherry. 

As  for  Grapes,,  the  White  and  Black  Sweet-water. 

Goofeberries ;  the  Dutch  White,  the  Dutch  Early 
Green,  and  the  Walnut  Goofeberries. 
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Currants ;  the  large  Dutch  White,  the  large  Dutch 
Red  Currants. 

It  has  been  found  by  Experience,  that  the  Trees  will 
be  injured,  if  the  Heat  be  applied  before  January ;  and 
that  the  Time  for  applying  the  Heat  for  bringing  either 
Duke  or  May  Cherries,  is  about  the  Beginning  of  that 
Month,  and  applying  Heat  at  the  fame  Time  would 
do  for  Apricots;  fo  that  the  Mafculine  Apricot  will  by 
the  Beginning  of  March  be  as  large  as  Duke  Cherries, 
and  will  be  ripe  by  the  Beginning  of  May. 

Cherries  thus  forced  will  not  hold  fo  well  as  Apri¬ 
cots,  though  the  former  will  laft,  perhaps,  for  7  Years 
in  good  Plight,  but  Apricots  will  thrive  and  profper  thus 
many  Years 

Fairchild's  Early  Nectarine  commonly  ripens  about 
the  End  of  May ,  if  forced  at  the  fame  Time,  and  the 
Brugnon  Nectarine  will  follow  that.  As  to  the  for¬ 
ward  Sorts  of  Plums,  they  ripen  about  the  latter  End 
of  May. 

Goofeberries  will  produce  green  Fruit  fit  lor  Tarts  in 
March ,  and  probably  will  ripen  about  the  Beginning  or 
Middle  of  April  at  fartheft. 

Currants  might,  by  the  fame  Heat  that  brings  Cher¬ 
ries  in  April ,  be  forced  to  produce  ripe  Fruit  at  the 
fame  Time,  if  not  looner. 

As  for  the  Diftance  of  thefe  Trees  one  from  another, 
it  need  not  be  fo  great  as  is  directed  for  thofe  planted 
in  the  open  Air,  becaufe  they  will  never  fihoot  fo  vigo- 
roufty  nor  laft  fo  long,  therefore  8  or  9  Feet  will  be 
fufficient. 

The  higher  Parts  of  the  Wall  being  furnifhed  with 
Apricots,  Cherries,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  and  Plums, 
the  lower  fmall  Space  between  them  may  be  filled  up 
with  Currants,  Goofeberries,  and  Rofes. 

The  Trees  againft  that  Part  of  the  Wall  which  is  de- 
figned  for  forcing,  fhould  be  pruned  as  foon  as  their 
Leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  the  Buds  on  the  Branches 
which  are  left  may  be  benefited,  by  receiving  all  t he 
Nourifhment  of  the  Branches,  whereby  they  will  be¬ 
come  turgid  and  ftrong,  by  the  Time  the  Wails  are 
heated. . 

As  to  the  Nailing  of  thefe  Trees. 

Every  Branch  or  Shoot  muft  be  laid  as  clofe  to  the 
Wall  as  can  be  ;  for  the  Fruit  which  is  near  the  Waft 
will  be  ripe  a  Month  fooner,  than  thofe  that  lie  but  4 
Inches  from  it. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  the  Tops  of  fuch  Trees 
have  Bloffoms  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks  before  the  Bot¬ 
tom  ;  and  fom'etimes  one  Branch  has  been  full  of  Blof¬ 
foms,  when  there  have  been  half  a  Score  or  more 
Branches  of  the  fame  Tree,  which  have  not  ftirred  till 
the  Fruit  of  the  firft  Bloffoms  has  been  almoft  grown, 
notwithstanding  which  the  Tree,  has  done  very  well ; 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  Thing  for  fuch  1  rees  to  have 
Fruit  ripening  upon  them  for  near  three  Months  con¬ 
tinually. 

As  for  Goofeberries ;  thofe  Plants  whjch  are  planted 
in  thefe  Frames,  fhould  be  fuch  as  have  Spread;  and 
when  as  many  Shoots  have  been  nailed  to  the  Wall  as 
may  conveniently  be  done,  others  may  be  left  at  a  Dif¬ 
tance  from  it,  to  fucceed  them  in  ripening. 

If  they  are  taken  up  in  Autumn,  and  properly  ma¬ 
naged,  they  will  bear  Frut  the  firft  Year,  as  well  as  if 

"  •  they 
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they  had  not  been  tranfplanted,  but  thefe  feldonr  laft 
longer  than  one  Year. 

The  Currants  may  be  ordered  after  the  fame  Manner, 
and  alfo  the  Rofcs;  and  the  bed  Kind  of  Rofe  for  this 
Purpofe,  is  the  Monthly  Rofe,  which  ought  always  to 
be  topped  about  the  End  of  July  or  Beginning  of  Augujl, 
to  make  them  put  out  a  good  Number  of  Flower  Buds. 

As  to  the  laying  the  Dung  to  the  Wall : 

The  Dung,  before  it  be  laid  to  the  Back  of  the  Wall, 
fhould  be  thrown  up  in  a  Heap,  and  lie  for  fome  Days, 
then  turned  over  that  it  may  yield  an  equal  Heat  every 
where,  and  be  conflant. 

When  it  has  been  thus  prepared,  it  fhould  be  laid 
about  4  Feet  thick  at  the  Bafe,  and  fo  floping,  till  it  has 
but  two  Feet  wide  at  the  Top. 

It  fhould  be  laid  at  firft  within  4  Inches  of  the  Top 
of  the  Wall,  for  it  will  fink  1  Feet  in  fix  Weeks 
Time  ;  and  then  fome  frefh  Dung  mull  be  laid,  becaufe 
the  firft  Heat  will  only  l’well  the  Buds  of  the  Trees,  cr 
bring  them  to  flower. 

But,  according  as  the  Frofls  (Fall  have  happened  to 
have  had  more  or  lefs  Influence  over  tl>e  Buds,  this  will 
happen  fooner  or  later. 

It  thefe  Trees  be  covered  with  the  Glaflcsa  Month 
before  the  Dung  is  laid  againfl  the  Wall,  it  will  contri¬ 
bute  very  much  to  forward  their  bloffoming ;  for  though 
their  BlolToms  will  not  be  deflroyed  by  the  Frofls,  yet 
the  more  the  Frofls  corne  at  them,  they  will  both  be 
the  drier  and  more  hard  to  open. 

If  the  Weather  be  tolerably  mild,  the  Trees  ought 
jiot  to  be  hindered  from  the  Benefit  of  the  Showers  till 
the  Buds  begin  to  ftir  ;  but  afterwards  the  Glafles  fhould 
be  kept  eonftantly  over  them,  till  the  Influence  of  the 
Sun  is  fomething  confiderable. 

But  the  Doors  which  are  at  each  End  of  the  Frame, 
.{hould  in  the  mean  Time  be  fet  open,  when  the  Wind 
does  not  blow  too  (harp,  and  the  Sun  fhines  any  Thing 
warm  ;  and  if  this  does  not  happen  in  the  Space  of  a 
Fortnight,  then  the  Doors  at  both  Ends  may  be  open¬ 
ed,  and  Mats  of  Bafs  cr  Canvafs  fhould  be  hung  up  over 
the  Door  Ways  to  corredf  the  Winds,  and  give  the  Air 
Leave  to  circulate  in  the  Frames. 

As  for  Cherries  ;  about  three  Changes  of  Dung  will 
be  fufficient  to  bring  them  to  a  due  Ripenefs  in  April , 
fuppofing  each  Parcel  remains  a  Month  at  the  Back  of 
the  Wall. 

But  as  for  Apricots,  Grapes,  Ne£farines,  Peaches, 
and  Plums,  if  April  proves  cold,  the  forcing  Heat  muft 
be  continued  till  May  is  fettled  ;  but  fome  of  the  Glades 
fhould  be  opened  in  the  Morning  in  March  and  April , 
when  the  Wind  is  ftill  and  the  Sun  warm  ;  and  they 
fhould  be  permitted  to  receive  the  Showers  that  fall, 
■while  the  Fruit  is  growing ;  but  while  they  are  in  blof- 
fom,  no  Rain  fhould  come  near  them,  becaufe,  if  there 
fhould  be  any  Moiflure  lodged  in  the  Bofom  of  the 
Flowers,  and  the  Sun  fhine  hot  through  the  Glafles,  it 
would  be  apt  to  deflroy  them. 

The  Dung  that  comes  from  thefe  Frames,  having  loft 
its  Heat,  may  be  laid  in  Heaps  to  rot  for  the  meliorating 
of  ftubborn  Grounds  ;  or  if  thrown  in  Heaps  and  mixed 
with  new  Dung,  it  will  ferment  again,  and  may  be 
ilfed  for  hot  Beds. 

Another  Thing  which  ought  to  be  obferved  injplant- 
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ing  Fruit  in  thefe  Frames  is,  to  plant  thofe  Fruits  which 
come  forward  together,  and  thofe  which  come  late  by 
themfelves,  becaufe  it  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  forward 
Fruit,  to  give  them  any  more  Heat  when  they  have 
done  bearing,  when  at  the  fame  Time  the  latter  Fruits 
fet  amongft  them  may  require  more  Heat,  and  to  be 
continued  longer,  fome  of  them,  perhaps,  requiring  an 
artificial  Heat  till  May. 

There  may  alfo  a  Row  or  two  of  fcarlet  Strawberries 
be  planted  near  the  Back  of  this  Frame,  which  you  may 
expedl  will  be  ripe  by  the  End  of  March ,  or  Beginning 
of  April. 

As  for  the  Vines,  they  may  probably  be  brought  to 
blofiom  in  April ,  and  have  ripe  Grapes  in  June. 

There  may  alfo  be  here  and  there  planted  a  monthly 
Rofe  Tree,  and  Hyacinths,  Jonquils,  Narciflufes,  Po- 
lyanthufes,  alfo  early  Tulips  might  be  planted  in  the 
Borders. 

The  Method  of  forcing  of  Fruit  Trees  by  the  Help 
of  Fire  Walls,  is  fully  treated  under  the  Article 
Walls. 

RIVINIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  48.  'Tab.  39. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are, 

The  EmpalemerJ,  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  and  com- 
pofed  of  4  oval ,  concave,  coloured  Leaves.  The  Flower 
has  no  Petals ,  it  has  8  Stamina ,  longer  than  the  Empalement, 
terminated  by  fmall  oval  Summits,  and  a  large  roundijh 
Germen  fupporting  a  Jhort  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  Berry  fit¬ 
ting  in  the  Empalement,  including  one  bard  Seed. 

The  Species  are , 

I-  Rivinia  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis  integerrimis,  caule 
fruticofo  ramofo.  Rivinia  with  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves 
having  Foot  Stalks,  and  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk. 
Rivinia  humilis  racemofa,  baccis  puniceis.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  48.  Dwarf  “branching  Rivinia  with  fcarlet-colour- 
ed  Berries,  fometimes  called  Currant  Tree. 

2.  Rivinia  fandens  racemofa ,  amplts folani foliis,  bac¬ 
cis  violaceis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  48.  Climbing  branching 
Rivinia ,  with  Nightfhade  Leaves,  and  Violet- coloured 
Berries,  commonly  called  Hoopwith  in  the  Wefl-Indies. 

The  1  ft  Sort  rifes  with  fhrubby  Stalks  about  4  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  fpreading  Branches,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  gray  fpotted  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
fltaped  entire  Leaves  (landing  on  long  (lender  Foot 
Stalks;  thefe  are  2  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one 
broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  each  End  ; 
they  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  pretty  thick 
Confidence,  (landing  alternate,  at  pretty  great  Dif- 
tances  on  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
long  Bunches  from  the  Side  and  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  each  (landing  an  a  (lender  Foot  Stalk  near 
half  an  Inch  long  ;  thefe  have  no  Petals,  but  their  Em- 
palements  are  of  a  fcarlet  Colour;  within  thefe  are  fitu- 
ated  8  Stamina,  longer  than  the  Empalement,  termina¬ 
ted  by  fmall  oval  Summits;  in  the  Center  is  (ituated  a 
roundifh  Germen,  terminating  in  a  Point,  fupporting  a 
(hort  Style.  The  Germen  turns  to  a  roundifh  Berry 
with  a  thin  Pulp,  furrounding  one  roundifti  hard  Seed  ; 
thefe  Berries  are  of  a  fcarlet  Colour  when  ripe,  and 
afterward  change  to  a  purple ;  they  are  by  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  called  Currants,  but  are  generally  efteemed 
poifonous. 
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'The  2d  Sort  rifes  with  a  climbing  woody  Stalk  of  20 
Feet  High,  covered  with  a  dark  gray  Bark,  and  gar- 
nifhed  with  oval  Spear-fliaped  Leaves,  near  3  Inches 
long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  handing  on  fhort 
Foot  Stalks;  they  are  fmooth  and  entire.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  long  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the  Branch¬ 
es,  and  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other,  and  are  fuc- 
cecded  by  blue  Berries  about  the  fame  Size  as  thofe  of 
the  former.  This  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Antigua , 
from  whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds;  it  was  alfo 
found  growing  at  the  Havannab ,  by  the  late  Dr.  liouf- 
toun ,  who  found  the  iff  growing  in  Jamaica. 

They  are  both  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  remain 
long  in  the  Ground  before  they  vegetate  ;  I  have  had 
them  lie  2  Years  before  the  Plants  have  appeared,  but 
they  never  rife  the  fame  Year  the  Seeds  are  fown. 

Thefe  Berries  muff  be  procured  from  the  Countries 
where  they  naturally  grow,  and  when  they  at  rive, 
fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed.  If  this  happens  late 
in  Autumn,  or  in  Winter,  the  Pots  muff  be  plunged 
into  the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Stove,  but  if  in  the  Spring, 
they  nr  ay  be  plunged  in  a  common  hot  Bed  under  a 
Frame.  The  Earth  mull  be  moiflened  frequently  in 
Summer  to  promote  the  Vegetation  of  the  Seeds,  but 
as  they  will  not  come  up  the  fame  Year,  fo  the  Pots 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove  before  Winter,  and 
plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  ;  during  the  Winter  Seafon, 
th.e  Eaith  muff  be  fometimes  refrefhed,  but  muff  not 
he  too  moilf.  In  Spring  the  Pots  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed  to  bring 
up  the  Plants  ;  but  if  they  fhould  not  then  rife,  the 
Earth  muff  not  be  diffurbed,  becaufe  the  Plants  may 
come  tip  the  following  Seafon. 

When  the  Plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhouid  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall 
Pot,  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot  Bed,  observing  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  after  which  they  muff  be 
treated  as  other  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries. 

Thefe  Plants  are  tender,  fo  cannot  be  preferved  in 
this  Country,  unlcfs  kept  in  a  warm  Stove,  efpecially 
while  they  are  young  ;  but  when  they  have  obtained 
Strength,  they  will  live  in  a  moderate  VV armth  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  in  Summer  may  be  removed  into  the  open 
Air,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they 
may  remain  for  near  3  Months  in  the  warmelf  Part 
of  Summer:  During  the  Winter  Seafon,  they  fhould 
be  fparingly  watered,  for  as  they  grow  naturally  on  a 
dry  Soil,  fo  much  Wet  will  dcllroy  them,  efpecially  in 
cold  Weather. 

They  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,’  fo  make  a  Va¬ 
riety  in  the  Stove  in  Winter,  and  when  they  flower, 
make  a  fine  Appearance,  though  their  Flowers  arc  but 
fmall  ;  for  as  they  are  produced  in  long  Bunches,  from 
aluoff  every  Joint  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
the  whole  Plant  is  well  adorned  during  their  Continu¬ 
ance  ;  and  if  they  do  produce  Fruit,  as  that  will  re¬ 
main  long  before  it  is  ripe,  fo  their  Beauty  will  be  of 
longer  Duration. 

ROBINIA.  Lin.  Ge  t .  Pit  775.  Pfeudcacacia.  ’To urn. 
Injl.  R.  PL.  649.  Tab.  417.  Fa  If?  Acacia. 
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The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fmall ,  of  1  Leaf  and 
divided  into  4  Parts ,  the  3  under  Segments  being  narrow , 
but  the  upper  one  broad.  The  Flower  is  ol  the  Pea 
Bloom  Kind :  The  Standard  is  large ,  round'ijh,  cbtufe, 
and  fpreads  open.  The  2  IVings  are  oval ,  and  have 
fort  Appendixes  which  are  obtufe.  The  Keel  is  roundijh , 
comprejfed,  obtufe,  and  extended  the  Length  of  the  IPings. 
hi  the  Center  is  fituated  IO  Stamina,  9  of  them  being 
joined  together,  and  the  other  Jlanditig  Jingle ,  terminat  'd 
by  roundijh  Summits.  It  hath  an  oblong  cylindrical  Ger - 
men,  fupporting  a  f lender  Style,  crowned  by  a  hairy  Stig¬ 
ma  ;  thefe  are  inclofed  by  tbe  Keel .  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oblong  comprejfed  Pod,  incloftng  Kidney - 
j hoped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Robinia  pedunculis  racemfts,  foliis  itnpari-phina- 
tis.  Ilort.  Upfal.  212  Robinia  with  Foot  Stalks  fup¬ 
porting  long  Bunches  of  Flowers,  and  unequal  winged 
Leaves.  Pfeudoacacia  vulgaris.  Tourn .  Injl.  R.  H.  649. 
Common  Baffard  Acacia,  or  American  Acacia,  called  in 
America  Logoff  Tree. 

2 .  Robinia  pedunculis  racemofis,  foil  is  i  m  bari  pinna - 
tis,  leguminibus  echinatis.  Robinia  with  Foot  Stalks  fup¬ 
porting  long  Bunches  of  Flowers,  unequal  winged 
Leaves,  and  prickly  Pods.  Pfeudoacacia  Americana,  fill- 
quis  echinatis.  Boerb.  hid.  alt.  II.  39.  American  Acacia 
with  prickly  Pods. 

3.  Robinia.  foliis  impari-pinnat's,  folidis  ovatis,  ra¬ 
mi  s  pedunculijque  hifpidis.  Robinia  with  unequal  winged 
Leaves  having  oval  Lobes*  and  the  Branches  and  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Flowers  armed  with  flinging  Spines.  Pfeudo¬ 
acacia  hifpida,  floribus  rofeis.  Catefb.  Car.  3.  p.  20.  Sting¬ 
ing  falfe  Acacia,  with  a  Role-coloured  Flower. 

4.  Robinia  foliis  impari  -pinna  tis,  foliolis  ovatis  acu - 
minatis,  ram  is  nod  f is  glabris,  pedunculis  racemofis.  Ro¬ 
binia  with  unequal  winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are 
oval  and  acute- pointed ,  knobbed  fmooth  Branches, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  long  Bunches.  Pfeudoacacia 
fiore  rofeo.  Plum.  Cat.  Baffard  Acacia  with  a  Rofe-co- 
loured  Flower. 

5.  Robinia  foliis  impari- pinnalis,  foliolis  oblongo- 
ovatis,  pedunculis  racemofis  confertis.  Robinia  with  un¬ 
equal  winged  Leaves  having  oblong  oval  Lobes,  and 
Foot  Stalks  with  long  Bunches  of  Flowers  growing  in 
Cluifers.  Pfeudcacacia  arborre  floribus  racemofis,  filiquis 
cotnprefis  glabris.  Houfi.  Mff.  Tree-like  Baffard  Acacia, 
with  Flowers  growing  in  long  Bunches,  and  flat  fmooth 
Pods. 

6.  Robinia  foliis  impari-pinnat  is,  foliolis  obverse-eva- 
tis,  racemis  aggregate  axf’aribus,  leguminibus  membra - 
naceo-tetragonis.  Robinia  with  unequal  winged  Leaves, 
whofe  Lobes  are  obverfely  oval,  long  Bunches  of  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  Cluifers  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches, 
and  Pods  having  four-winged  Membranes.  Pfeudoacacia 
filiquis  a  la  tis.  Plum.  Cat.  19.  Fails  Acacia  with  wing¬ 
ed  Pods.  Linnaeus  titles  it  Erythnna  foliis  pinnatis,  le¬ 
guminibus  uyimbranaceo  tetragoms.  Sp.  Plant.  7 07*  Co¬ 
ral  Tree  with  winged  Leaves  and  Pods,  having  four 
membranaceous  Wings. 

7.  Robinia  foliis  duplica  to-pinnatis,  foliolis  ovatis  ff- 
filibus,  floribus  fpicatis  terrauialibus.  Robinia  with  doubly* 

winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval  and  fit  clofe  to 
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the  Mid-rib,  and  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating  the 
Branches.  Pfeudoacacia  Jiore  pyramidato  coccineo.  Plum. 
Cat.  1 9.  Falfe  Acacia  with  a  fcarlet-coloured  pyramidal 
Flower. 

8.  Robinia  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  lanceolatis  oppoft- 
tist  racsmis  axillaribus  pedunculis  longioribus.  Robinia 
with  winged  Leaves  having  Spear-lhaped  Lobes  placed 
oppofite,  and  long  Bunches  of  Floweis  on  the  Sides  of 
the  Branches,  and  longer  Foot  Stalks.  Pjeudoacacia 
fraxini  polio,  floribus  •violaceis.  Plum.  (  at.  19.  Falfe  Aca¬ 
cia  with  an  Alh  Leaf  and  Violet-coloured  Flowers. 

9.  Robinia  foliis  imparl  p  nnatis ,  foliolis  oblongis  acu- 
viinatis ,  racemis  axillaribus ,  leguminibus  oblongo-ovatis. 
Robinia  with  unequal  winged  Leaves,  having  oblong 
acute  pointed  Lobes,  and  Bunches  of  blowers  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches.  Pjeudoacacia  lati- 

folia ,  ftliquis  latis.  Hovjl.  Falle  Acacia  with  broad  Leaves 
and  Pods. 

10.  Robinia  pedunculis  fmplicibus ,  foliis  quaternatis 
petiolatis.  Hurt.  Upf  2 12.  Robinia  with  fingle  Foot 
Stalks,  and  Leaves  growing  by  Fours  upon  Foot  Stalks. 
Afpalathus  frutefcens  major  latijolius ,  cortice  aureo.  Am. 
Ruth.  283.  Greater  broad-leaved  ftirubby  Afpalathus , 
with  a  golden  Bark. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  commom  Acacia,  which  is  a  Na¬ 
tive  of  North  America ;  fhe  Seeds  of' this  were  firft 
brought  to  Paris  from  Canada  by  Monf.  Robine,  and 
foon  after  from  Virginia  to  England,  and  the  Trees 
raifed  in  feveral  Gardens,  which  for  fome  Years,  while 
young,  were  in  great  Efteem  ;  but  as  they  grew  larger, 
their  Branches  were  frequently  broken  by  ftrong  Winds 
in  the  Summer,  which  rendered  them  unfightly,  fo  that 
for  feveral  Years  they  were  feldom  planted  in  Gardens; 
but  of  late  it  is  become  fafhionable  again,  and  great 
Numbers  of  them  have  been  raifed  in  moll  Parts  of 
England,  and  there  are  few  Gardens  in  which  there  are 
not  fome  of  them. 

This  Sort  grows  to  a  very  large  Size  in  America ,  where 
the  Wood  is  much  valued  for  its  Duration  ;  moft  of  the 
Houfes  which  were  built  at  Boflon  in  New  England,  up¬ 
on  the  firft  Settling  of  the  Englijh,  was  with  this  Tim¬ 
ber,  which  continues  very  found  at  this  Time. 

It  grows  very  faft  while  young,  fo  that  in  2  or  3 
Years  from  Seed,  the  Plants  are  8  or  10  Feet  high  ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  Shoots  ol  this  Tree,  6 
or  8  Feet  long  in  one  Summer.  The  Branches  are 
armed  with  ftrong  crooked  Thorns,  and  garnifhed  with 
winged  Leaves  compofed  of  8  or  10  Pair  of  oval  Lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one;  they  are  of  a  bright  green, 
entire,  and  fitclofe  to  the  Mid-rib.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  in  pretty  long  Bunch¬ 
es,  hanging  downward  like  thofe  of  Laburnum,  each 
Flower  ftanding  on  a  flender  Foot  Stalk.  They  are  of 
the  Butterfly  or  Pea  BloffomTCind,  are  white,  and 
<fmell  very  fweet.  They  appear  in  June,  and  when  the 
Trees  are  well  charged  with  Flowers,  make  a  fine  Ap¬ 
pearance,  and  their  Odour  perfumes  the  circumambi¬ 
ent  Air  j  but  they  are  ©f  fhort  Duration,  feldom  conti¬ 
nuing  more  than  one  Week  in  Beauty  ;  after  the  Flow¬ 
ers  fade,  the  Germina  become  oblong  comprefled  Pods, 
which  in  warm  Seafons  come  to  Perfe&ion  in  England ; 
thefe  ripen  pretty  late  in  the  Autumn. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  do  not  come  out  till  late  in 
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the  Spring,  and  fall  off  pretty  early  in  the  Autumn, 
which  renders  it  lefs  valuable  than  it  would  otherwiie  be, 
were  the  Leaves  to  come  out  early  in  Spring. 

The  2d  Sort  is  lefs  common  than  the  ill.  T  here 
was  a  large  Tree  of  this  Kind  fome  Years,  growing  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Bifhop  ol  London  at  Fulham ,  which 
produced  Plenty  of  Seeds.  The  Pods  ol  this  Sort  are 
much  lhorter,  and  clolely  befet  with  fhort  Prickles,  but 
in  other  Refpetls  agrees  with  the  ift  Sort. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  where  it 
fometimes  rifes  20  Feet  High,  but  in  England  at  pre¬ 
fers  it  feems  to  be  of  low  Growth  ;  the  Branches  fpread 
out  near  the  Ground,  and  produce  their  Flowers  very 
young,  which  is  a  fure  Sign  of  its  not  growing  tall  here. 
The  Branches  of  this  Tree,  and  alfo  the  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Flowers,  are  clofely  armed  with  fmall  brown  Spines, 
like  fome  Sorts  ol  Rofes  ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe 
of  the  firft  Sort,  but  their  Lobes  are  larger  and  rounder. 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  Bunches  like  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  are  larger  and  of  a  deep  Rofe  Colour.  It 
flowers  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  ift,  but  has  not 
as  yet  produced  any  Pods  in  England. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy ,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun  fent  the  Seeds.  This  riles 
with  a  ftrong  woody  Stem,  30  or  40  Feet  High,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  ftrong  Branches  on  every  Side,  which  have 
large  fwelling  Knots,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  Tin¬ 
gle  winged  Leaves  compofed  of  8  or  9  Pair  of  oval 
Lobes  ending  in  Points,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
thefe  are  curioufly  marked  with  purple  Spots  on  their 
under  Side,  which  appear  faintly  on  their  upper.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  long  clofe  Spikes,  ftanding  al- 
moft  ereft ;  they  are  about  half  the  Size  ol  the  Flow¬ 
ers  of  the  laft  Sort,  and  are  of  a  fine  Rofe  Colour. 

The  5  th  Sort  was  found  growing  at  Campeachy  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houfoun',  this  rifes  with  a  woody  branching 
Stalk  12  or  14  Feet  high  ;  the  old  Branches  are  cover  ¬ 
ed  with  a  dark  brown  Bark,  but  the  young  Shoots  and 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  covered  with  an 
Iron-coloured  Down;  the  Leaves  are  unequally  wing¬ 
ed,  the  Lobes  oblong,  obtufe,  and  of  a  pretty  thick. 
Confiftence ;  they  are  fmooth  on  their  upper  Side,  but 
have  feveral  tranfverfe  Veins  on  their  under.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  long 
clofe  Bunches,  there  are  6  or  7  ol  them  gathered  toge¬ 
ther  in  Clufters.  The  Flowers  are  but  fmall,  and  of  a 
yellowifh  red  Colour ;  the  Pods  of  this  are  like  thofe  of 
the  1  ft  Sort, 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  where  the 
Inhabitants  give  it  the  Appellation  of  Dogwood..  This 
hath  a  ftrong  woody  Stem,  which  rifes  40  Feet  high, 
and  divides  into  many  Branches,  covered  with  a  dark 
brown  fpotted  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  unequal  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves,  compofed  of  3  or  4  Pair  of  obverfe  oval 
Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  they  are  2  Inches 
and  a  Half  over,  fmooth  on  their  upper  Side,  but 
veined  on  their  under,,  which  are  of  a  Buff  Colour. 

The  Flowers  come  out  in  branching  Bunches  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches;  thefe  generally  appear  at  a  Time 
when  the  Trees  are  deftitute  of  Leaves,  and  as  they 
have  large  C  ufters  of  Flowers  at  every  Joint,  the  Trees 
feem  covered  with  them.  The  Bunches  at  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Branches  are  the  largeft,  and  are  pyramidal. 

The 
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The  Flowers  are  but  fmall,  and  do  not  open  fo  fully  as 
thefe  of  the  ift  Sort,  but  are  of  a  pale  Rofe  Colour, 
fo  make  a  fine  Appearance ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  Pods, 
having  4  broad  membranaceous  Wings  running  longitu¬ 
dinally  at  the  4  Corners  of  the  Pods,  and  thefe  join  at 
their  Bafe,  covering  the  Pods  entirely ;  each  of  the  Pods 
contain  4  or  5  oblong  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

The  7th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Plumicr ,  in  fome  of 
the  French  Settlements  of  the  Wejl-lndies,  and  was 
found  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  growing  at  Campeachy. 
This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  Stem  near  30  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  fpreading  Branches,  covered  with  a 
light  gray  Bark,  l'potted  with  white,  and  garnifhed  with 
double  winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  Mid-rib ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their 
upper  Side,  but  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  long  loofe  pyramidal  Bunches 
toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  thole  on  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Bunch  having  long  Foot  Stalks, which  dimi- 
nifh  gradually  to  theTop,fo  as  to  form  a  Pyramid  ;  thefe 
Bunches  are  almoft  ere£t.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  fear- 
let  Colour,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance. 

The  8th  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally  at  Cam- 
peachy  ;  this  riles  with  a  woody  Stem  to  the  Height  of 
20  Feet,  dividing  at  the  Top  into  feveral  fpreading 
Branches,  covered  with  a  very  light  gray  Bark,  and 
garnifhed  with  equal  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of 
to  or  11  Pair  of  oval  Lobes  placed  oppofite;  they  are 
of  a  lucid  green  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Branches, 
but  thofe  toward  the  End  are  covered  with  a  foft  Iron- 
coloured  Down.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  long  Bunch¬ 
es  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  they  are  blue,  and 
Hand  on  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  Pods 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  ift  Sort,  but  are  downy. 

The  9th  Soit  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun,  at  Campeachy.  This  Sort  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody 
Stem  upward  of  30  Feet  high,  dividing  at  the  Top  into 
many  ftrong  Branches,  covered  with  a  dark  grayifh 
Bark,  fpotted  with  white,  and  are  garnifhed  with  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves,  compofed  of  6  or  7  Pair  of  Lobes,  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are  2  Inches  and  a  Half  long, 
and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  ending  in  a  Point,  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  loofe  Bunches  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  pale  Rofe  Co¬ 
lour,  and  have  very  long  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  oval  Pods,  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  ar.d  one 
and  a  Half  broad,  fwelling  in  the  Middle,  where  is 
lodged  one  or  two  Kidney- fhaped  Seeds. 

The  loth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  and  Tar¬ 
tary  ;  this  grows  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  8  or  10  Feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  Branches  which  grow  ere<5t,  and 
are  covered  with  a  fmooth  yellowifh  Bark;  the  Leaves 
have  each  two  Pair  of  oval  pointed  Lobes,  which  Hand 
on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on 
fingle  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  at  the  joints  of  the 
Branches  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  Laburnum ,  but  fmaller ;  thefe  appear  in  and 

if  the  Plants  Hand  in  a  moift  Soil  and  fhady  Situation, 
their  Pods  will  fucceed  the  Flowers,  and  the  Seeds  will 
ripen  the  End  of  Augufi. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  generally  propagated  in  the  Englijb 
Nurferies,  by  Suckers  taken  from  the  Roots  of  the  old 
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Trees,  or  by  cutting  off  fome  of  the  Roots  and  plant¬ 
ing  them  on  a  gentle  hot  Bed ;  thefe  will  put  out 
Shoots,  and  become  Plants ;  but  they  are  not  fo  va¬ 
luable  as  thofe  raifed  from  Seeds,  becaufe  they  do  not 
make  near  fo  great  Progrefs  in  their  Growth,  and  are 
very  fubje£t  fb  fend  forth  many  Suckers  from  their  Roots, 
whereby  the  Ground  will  be  filled  with  them  to  a  great 
Diftance  ;  and  thefe  Suckers  will  draw  away  the  Nou- 
rifhment  from  the  old  Plants,  whereby  their  Growth 
will  be  greatly  retarded. 

If  this  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fliould  be  fown 
on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  about  the  latter  End  of  March 
or  Beginning  of  April ;  and  if  the  Bed  is  well  expofed 
to  the  Sun,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  about  5  or  6 
Weeks,  and  will  require  no  farther  Care  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds.  In  this  Bed  the  Plants  may 
remain  till  the  following  Spring,  when  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery  about  the  latter  End  of 
Alarch,  placing  them  in  Rows  at  3  Feet  Diftance  Row 
from  Row,  and  a  Foot  and  a  Half  afunderin  the  Rows. 
In  this  Nurfery  they  may  remain  2  Years,  by  which 
I  ime  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  de- 
.  figned  to  grow ;  for  as  thefe  T rees  fend  forth  long  tough 
Roots,  if  they  ftand  long  unremoved,  the  Roots  will 
extend  themfelves  to  a  great  Diftance  ;  therefore  they 
mull  be  cut  off  when  the  Plants  are  tranfplanted, 
which  fometimes  occafions  their  mifearrying. 

Thefe  Trees  will  grow  well  upon  almoft  every  Soil, 
but  beft  in  a  light  fandy  Ground,  in  which  they  will 
fhoot  6  or  8  Feet  in  one  Year;  and  while  the  Trees 
are  young,  they  make  an  agreeable  Appearance,  being 
well  furnifhed  with  Leaves  ;  but  when  they  are  old 
and  decaying,  the  Branches  being  frequently  broken  by 
Winds,  they  become  very  unfightly,  which  occafioned 
their  being  rooted  out  of  feveral  Gardens  fome  Years 
paft.  This  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of  Locuft 
Tree  in  America ,  and  there  are  Quantities  of  the  Seeds 
annually  fent  to  England  with  that  Title. 

The  2d  Sort  is  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  ill,  and  the  Trees  grow  to  thejame  Size. 

The  3d  Sort  is  at  prefent  fcarce  in  the  Gardens 
about  London ,  but  in  DevonJljire  it  is  in  greater  Plenty, 
where  the  Inhabitants  give  it  the  Title  of  Rafpberry 
Plant,  from  the  young  Shoots  being  covered  with  briftly 
Hairs  like  the  Rafpberry;  this  does  not  produce  Seeds 
in  England ,  fo  is  propagated  by  cutting  off  Fart  of  the 
Roots,  and  planting  them  on  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  where 
they  will  put  out  Fibres  and  Shoots,  and  become  new 
Plante.  This  Sort  fhould  have  a  warmer  Situation  than 
the  two  former,  though  the  ordinary  Winters  in  this 
Country  never  injure  it,  but  in  very  fevere  Winters  their 
young  Shoots  are  fometimes  killed  in  expofed  Places. 

It  loves  a  light  moift  Soil. 

The  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  Sorts,  are  ten¬ 
der,  fo  cannot  be  maintained  in  England,  unlels  placed 
in  a  Stove  in  Winter.  Thele  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  mull  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they 
naturally  grow,  for  they  do  not  produce  any  here ;  thefe 
fliould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  Blarth  from  the 
Kitchen  Garden,  and  plunged  into  allot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark ;  if  the  Seeds  are  good,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  fix 
Weeks  or  two  Months;  when  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  their  Roots  fepa- 
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rated  ;  then  each  Plant  put  into  a  fmall  Pot,  filled  with 
the  like  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them’till  the.y,have  taken  new 
Koot,  and  then  they  mu  (I  have  the  fame  Treatment  as 
other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries. 

While  the  Plants  are  young,  they  are  more  tender 
than  afterward,  therefore  it  wiil  be  proper  to  keep  them 
in  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove  the  two  in-ft  Tears,  but 
when  they  have  obtained  Strength,  they  may  be  kept  in 
a  dry  Stove  of  a  temperate  Heat  in  Winter,  ant!  in  the 
Summer  may  be  expoled  to  the  open  Air  in  a  fhelter- 
ed  Situation  ;  with  this  Management  I  have  kept  feveral 
of  the  Species,  fome  of  which  have  produced  Flowers 
in  the  Cbelfea  Garden,  and  fome  of  the  Sorts  I  have 
propagated  by  Cuttings. 

'The  ioth  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  Town  in  a  fhady  Situation  in  Autumn,  and  the  Hants 
will  come  up  the  following  Spring  ;  but  if  the  Seeds  are 
fown  in  Spring,  they  feldom  rife  the  fame  Seafon. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  require  no  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  till  Autumn,  when,  if  they 
have  made  any  Progrefs,  they  fhould  he  tranfplanted  on 
a  North  Border,  at  about  fix  Inches  Di fiance,  where 
they  may  grow  two  Years,  and  then  fnould  be  planted 
•where  they  are  to  remain,  which  fhould  be  m  a  cool 
moift  Soil. 

ROCKET  fee  Eruca/Bunias ,  lief  per  is,  Sifyrnbrium . 
RONDELETIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  15.  Tab.  i.su 
Lin.  Gen.  PL  20 6. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flovuer  has  a  permanent  Empalement'  of  1  Leaf 
Jilting  upon  the  Germen,  cut  into  5  acute  Points.  It  has 

1  Funnel- Jhuped  Pda!,  .with  a  cylindrical  Lube  longer 
than  the  Empalement ,,  bellied  toward  the  Top ,  and  cut 
into  5  roundijh  Segments  at  the  Brim,  which  are  reflex'  d. 
It  has  5  jhort  Awl  Jhaped  Stamina,  terminated  by  /ingle 
Stamina  ;  the  roundijh  Germen  is  fltuated  under  the 
flower,  fuppor  ling  a  (lender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Tube, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  roundijh  crowned  Capfule  with  2  Cell;,  iuclflng 

2  or  l  angular  Seeds  in  each.. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ronds: let  1 A  folds  feffiUhus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  172. 
Rondeletia  with  I. eaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
Rondeletia  arborefeers ,  tins  Jade.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  15. 
Tree-like  Rondeletia  having  the  Appearance  of  Tinus. 

2.  Rondeletia  folds  ptiolads.  Flor.  Zeyl.  80.  Ron- 
d  letia  with  Leaves  growing  upon  Foot  Stalks.  This  is 
the  Cupi.  Hort.  Mai.  2.  p.  37. 

The  i  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft -Indies, 
where  Plumier  diicovered  it,  and  gave  it  this  Title  in 
Honour 'of  Gulielmus  Rondclctrus,  a  famous  Phyfician 
and  natural  Hiftprianof  Montpelier, 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  font  me  by  Mr.  Robert 
Millar,  who  collected  them  on  theNorth  Side  of  Jamai¬ 
ca- \  he  alfo  cbferved  the  Trees  growing  plentifully  in 
the  Spanijh  Weft-Indies  ,  I  have  fince  received  the  Seeds 
from  Barba  does,  which  have  fucceeded  at  Cbelfea.  1  his 
rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  10  or  12  Feet  high,  branching 
out  on  every  Side  ;  the  Branches  are  covered  with  a 
fmooth  greenifh  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  oblong 
Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they  arc  entire,  and  fit 
v.ejy  clofe  to  the  Branches ;  their  upper  Surface  is  of  a 
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lucid  green,  and  the  under  of  a  pale  green  ;  they  arc 
a  little  crumpled  on  their  Surface  and  ftand  alternate. 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  they  am  white  and  have  little  Scent.  Thtfe 
appear  in  Autumn,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
in  England. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ma’abar  ;  this  rifes 
with  a  woody  Stalk  6  or  7  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feve¬ 
ral  Brancl-.es,  covered  with  a  fmooth  Bark,  and  garnillied 
with  ftiff  oblong  oval  Leaves,  of  a  lucid  green,  ftand: ng. 
alternate  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Branches,  but  by 
Pairs  toward  the  Extremity  ;  they  have  fhort  Foot 
Stalks,  and  are  entire.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
large  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of 
a  yellow ifh  white  C  olour,  and  have  a  fragrant  Odour: 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  rcundifn  Capfulcs  having  two 
Cells,  each  containing  3  or  4  angular  Seeds. 

Thefe  1  hints  being  very  tender,  cannot  be  preferred’ 
in  England,  u-nlefs  kept  in  a  warm  Stove.  They  are 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  on  a  hot  Bed 
early  in  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  and 
fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  feptrate 
fmall  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  where  they  muft  be  treated  as  other  tender 
Plants  from  the  fame  Country;  in  Winter  they  mail  be 
placed  in  the  'Fan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they  w  ill  thrive 
and  in  two  or  three  Years,  flower,  when  they  will  make  an 
agreeable  Variety  among  other  tender  exoticks  for  they  re¬ 
tain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year;  and  thofe  of  the  2d  Sort 
being  of  a  lively  green,  make  a  fine  Appearance  at  all 
Seafons. 

ROOT,  in  Latin  Radix. 

A  Root  is  that  Part  of  a  Plant,  by  which  it  naturally 
draws  in  its  Nourifhment.  'The  Roots  of  Plants  being  <  f 
various  Forms,  and  each  diftinguifhed  by  a  different  Name, 
it  wil  1  net  be  improper,  in  this  Place,  to  infert  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  thofe  which  are  thus  diftinguifhed.  And  firft,. 

A  fibrous  Root,  Radix  flbrofi,  confifts  wholly  cf 
fmall  Fibres,  as  mod  Sorts  of  Grafs,  Pinks,  IPc. 

A  tuberous  Root,  Radix  tuber  of  a  confifts  of  2n  uniform, 
flefhy  Subftance,  and  is  of  a  round  ifh  Figure,  as  Tur¬ 
nips,  Potatoes,  &c. 

A  bulbous  Root,  Radix  bulbofa,  confifts  either  cf 
feveral  Coats  involving  one  another,  as  Onions,  Tulips-, 
LSc.  cr  of  fever  a  1  Scales  lying  over  one  another,  as  Lil¬ 
lies,  Crown  Imperials,  fifV.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  called 
a  tunicated  Root,  the  laft  a  fquamous  Root. 

A  tefticuiated  R.oot,  Radix  tefliculaia ,  is  a  double, 
tuberofe  Root,  'for  it  confifts  of  two  Knobs,  fefembling. 
a  Pair  of.  Tefticles,  as  in  the ‘Orchis. 

A  handed  Root,  Radix  p-dmata ,  is  a  tuberofe  Root 
divided  as  it  w'ere,  into  feveral  Fingers,  as  in  the  handed 
Satyrions. 

A  grumous  R.oof,  Paid  lie  grumofa,  is  that  which  is 
competed  of  feveral  Knobs,  as  the  Anemone,  Ifc. 

A  granulous  Root,  Radix  granulate,  is  a  Kind  of 
grumous  Root  with  fmall  Knobs  refembling  fo  many 
Grains  of  Corn,  as  in  the  white  Saxifrage. 

A  Tap  Root  is  a  tuberofe  Root  extended  in  Length, 
as  in  Parfnips,  Carrots,  &c. 

ROSA.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  636.  Tab.  40ft.  Lin.  Gen. 
PI.  556.  The  Role  Tree.. 

The 
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The  Characlers  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flcwer  is  of  one  Leaf  divided 
into  5  Parts  at  Top,  but  the  Baft  is  globular  and  Bell- 
Jhaped.  The  Segments  are  Spcar-fonped,  2  of  tbefe  alter¬ 
nately  have  Appendixes  on  their  Sides,  2  other  alternately 
are  naked ,  and  the  5 ib  has  often  an  Appendix ,  and  fome- 
times  none.  Tie  Flower  hath  5  oval  Flea)  t-fl  aped 
Petals  inferted  in  the  Empalement,  and  a  great  Plumber 
of  fh  rt  Flair-like  Stamina ,  infested  in  the  Neck  of  the 
Empalement,  terminated  by  three  corneged  Summits.  It 
bath  many  Germina  ftuated  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Emp cle¬ 
ment,  each  having  a  fart  hairy  Style ,  inf  tied  to  the  Side, 
crowned  by  oltufe  Stigmas.  7 he  jlefljy  Bafe  of  the  Em¬ 
palement  afterward  becomes  a  1  op-jhaped  coloured  Fruit 
with  one  Cell,  including  many  hairy  obi. ng  Seeds  fafFned 
on  each  Side  to  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rosa  caule  aculeate ,  petiojis  inermibus,  ealycilnis 
femipinnatis.  Flor.  Suec.  406.  Rcfe  with  a  prickly  Stalk, 
unarmed  Foot  Stalks,  and  Empalements  half-winged. 
Rofa  fylvefris  vulgaris  flore  odorato  incarnato.  C.  B.  P. 
483.  Common  wild  Rofewith  aFlefli  colour  fv/eet  Flow¬ 
er  commonly  called  Wild  Briar,  DogRofe,.or  Hep  Tree. 

2.  Rosa  caule  petiolifque  acu’uatis ,  ealycis  foliolis  indi- 
vifts.  Flor.  Suec.  407.  Rofe  wih  Stalks  and  Foot  Stalks-, 
armed  w'ith  Spines,  and  the  fm  til  Leaves  of  the  Empale- 
ment  undivided.  Rofa  campeftris  fpinofjjhna,  fore  albo 
odorato.  C.  B.  P.  483.  Wild  prickly  Rofe  with  a  white 
Sweet  Flower,  commonly  called  the  Burnet  leaved  Rofe. 

3  Rosa  foliis  litr inqite  vi! lofts  frufiu  fpinofo,  Haller. 
Helvet.  350.  Rofe  whofe  Leaves  a, re. hairy  on  both  Sides, 
and  the  Fruit  prickly.  This  is  the  Rofa  fylvefris  pct?:ife>  a 
major.  C.  B.  P.  484.  1  he  greater  wild  Apple- 

bearing  Rofe. 

4.  Rosa  ecu  lea 'a,  foliis  odoratis ,  fultm  rubiginefs. 
Haller.  Helvet.  350.  Rofe  with  Spines  and  fweet-feented 
Leaves  which  are  rufty  on  their  under  Side.  Rofa  fyivej- 
tr is,  fdiis  odoratis.  C.  B.  P.  483.  Wild  Rofe  with  fw.ee  t- 
feented  Leaves,  commonly  called  Sweet  Briar. 

3.  Rosa  -caule  pctiolijque  aculeciis,  foliis  pinnatis,  fo- 
Foils .apice  incifs,.  ]  ru.fi u  gkbofo.  Rofe  with. the  Stalk  and 
Foot  Stalk  armed  with  , Spines,  winged  Leaves  whofe 
Lobes  are  cut  at  their  Points,  and  a  globular  Fruit.  Rofa 
pimpinella  minor  Scoiica,  fore  divine  rubente.  Edit,  prior. 
Small,  Scotch,  Burnet-leaved  Pvofe  with  a  livid  red  Leaf. 

6.  Rosa  caule  inermi ,  p-  dun  cults  bifpidis ,  ealycis  folio- 
lis  indivifls,  frufiibus  oblongis .  Rofe  with  a  fmooth  Stalk, 
a  prickly  Foot  Stalk  to  the  Flower,  the  frnall  Leaves 
cf  the  Empalement  undivided,  and  oblong  Fruit  Rofa 
can>peflr  is,  f pints  carens ,  bijl  r a.  C.  B.  P.  484.  Un¬ 
armed  Rofe  having  two  Flowers. 

7.  Rosa  foliis  utrinque  vilvfs,  ealycis  foliolis  acute 
frratis,  frufiu  glair  0,  Rofe  with  Leaves  hairy  on  both 
Sides,  the  fma.ll  L eaves  of  the  Empalement  Iharply 
fawed,  and  a  fmooth  Fruit. 

8.  Rosa  caule  aculeate  fcandenie ,  foliolis  glabris  ferra- 
tis  percnnaniibus.  Rofe  with  a  prickly  climbing  Stalk, 
and,  fmooth,  fawed,  ever-green  Leaves.  Rofa  fylvefris 
dumetarsum  fcandens  femper  virens,  myrti  folio  iucido,  flore 
albo  odorato,  frufiu  parvo  rotundo  IP  bifpido.  Mich.  Cat. 
PI.  Ag.  Flcr.  Wild,  woody,  climbing  Rofe  with  a  {hi¬ 
ring  ever-green  Myrtle  Leaf,  a  white  fweet-  fcer.ted 
Flower,,  and  a  fmall,.  round,  prickly  Fruit. 


9.  Rosa  mule  aculeato,  foliolis  quints  glabris  peren- 
rt  ant  thus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  482.  Rofe  with  a  prickly  Stalk, 
and  5  fmooth  Lobes  to  the  Leaves  whit  h  are  cvcr-green. 
Rofa  mofehata  fempervirens.  C.  B.  P,  482.  Ever¬ 
green  Murk  Rofe. 

10.  Rosa  inermis ,  foliis  pinnatis  frratis  utrinque 
glabris,  ealycis  foliolis  indivifs.  Rofe  without  Thorns, 
having  winged  Leaves  fmooth  on  both  Sides,  and  the 
Leaves  of  the  Empalement  undivided.  Rofa  fylvefris 
Virgin!  ana  phnpinclla  major  is  foliis.  Rqii  Hifl .  Wild 
Virginia  Rofe  with  greater  Burnet  Leaves. 

11.  Rosa  eaule  aculeato,  foliis  /  innatis,  foliolis  ovat is 
frratis  utrinque  glabris,  pedunculis  brevi  finds.  Rofewith 
a  prickly  Stalk,  winged  Leaves  having  oval  fawed  Lobes 
finooth  on  both  Sides,  and  fhort  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flower. 
Rofa  lute  aft  tuple x.  C.  B.  P.  483.  The  fmgle  yellow  Rofe. 

12.  Rosa  cpule  aculeato, -foliis pinnatis,  foliolis  rotun- 
dioribus  frratis,  pet  alls  cmargftno.tis  bicclorilus.  Rofe  with 
a  prickly  Stalk,  winged  Leaves  having  rounder  fawed 
Lobes,  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  indented  at  Top,  and' 
of  two  Colours-.  R.ofa  punicea.  Corn.  Can.  II.  The 
Aufrian  Rofe. 

13.  Rosa  caule  aculeato  fcandenie,  fdiis  fenis  glabris, 
f  art-bus  unbellatis.  .Rofe  with  a  prickly  climbing  Stalk, 

Leaves  having  7  fmooth  Lobes,  and  Flowers  grow  ing 
in  Umbels.  Rofa  tnofhata  major.  J.  B.  2.  p.  45.- 
Greater  Mufk  Rofe 

14.  Rosa  caule  aculeato ,  pedunculis  hifpiclis  calycibus 
femipinnatis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  491.  Rofe  with  a 
prickly  Stalk,. briflly  Foot  Stalks,  and  fmooth  half-wing¬ 
ed  Empalement:.-.  Rofa  cent i folia  Batavica.  Cluf.  Hf. 
1.  p.  1  14.  The  Dupcb  hundred-leaved  Rofe. 

15.  Rosa  caule  aculeate,  pedunculis  hfpidis,  calycibus 
pinnatifdis  hirfutis.  Rofe  with  a  prickly  Stalk,  briflly 
Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers,  and  Wing  pointed  -hairy  Em¬ 
palements.  Rofa  Dame  fee  na.  Lob  Lon.  206.  Damafk  Rofe. 

16.  Rosa  caule  aculeato,  pedunculis  lavibits ,  calycibus 
femipinnatis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  P.  492.  Rofe  with  a 
prickly  Stalk,  fmooth  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers,  and 
fmooth  half-winged- Empalements.  Rofa  alba  vulgaris 
major.  C.  B.  P.  482  Common  great  white  Rofe. 

I  7.  Rosa  caule  aculeato,  foliis  jubtus  hirfutis,  calyci¬ 
bus  femipinnatis  villofts.  Rofe  with  a  prickly  Stalk,  Leaves 
hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  half-winged  hairy  Ernpale- 
ments  to  the  Flowers.  Rofa  Belgica  five  vitrea  fore 
rubicante  Rea.  Flor.  Tire  Blufh  Belgick  Rofe. 

o 

18.  R  0  S  A  caule  pc  tidily  ue  acn-eatis,  foliis  fubtitsvilF- 
fs,  calycibus  femipinnatis  kifpidis.  Rofe  with  prickly 

Stalks  and  Foot  Stalks,  Leaves  hairy -on  their  under  Side,, 
and  briflly  half-winged  Emp.demer.ts  Rofa  Prov  me  lu¬ 
lls  major,  flore  pie  no  rubemmo.  Bomb.  Ind.  alt.  2.  252 
Larger  Provence  Rofe  with  a  very  red  double  Flayer, 
commonly  called  Proven. e  Rofe. 

19.  Rosa  caule  iryrmi  pedunculis  aculcatis,  calycibus 
femipinnatis.  Rofe  with  an  unarmed  Stalk,  prickly  Foot 
Stalks,  and  half  winged  Empalements  to  the  Flowers. 
Rofa  incarnata.  Park.  Par.  The  Blufh  Rofe. 

20.  Rosa  caule  f ubinermi,  foliis  quints  Jubius  vilF/is,. 
ealycis  foliolis  indivifs.  Rofe  with  a  Stalk  almoft  unarm¬ 
ed,  Leaves  having  5  Lobes,  and  hairy  on  their  under 
Side,  and  the  Leaves  of  the  Empalement  undivided, 
Rofa  rubra.  Gc.r.  The  red  Rofe. 

21  Rosa  folds  pdinatis ferratis fultus  vtllfts  aculeis 

ep.pofltis. 
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oppoftis,  calycis  foliolis  indivifs.  Rofe  with  winged  faw¬ 
ed  Leaves  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  Spines  placed  op- 
pofite,  and  the  fmall  Leaves  of  the  Empalement  undivi¬ 
ded.  Rofa  adore  cinnamomi ,  fore  plena.  C.  B.  P .  483. 
The  double  Cinnamon  Rofe. 

22.  Rosa  caule  petiolifque  aculeatis,  pedunculis  caly  i- 
lufque  pilojiffimis.  Rofe  with  armed  Stalks  and  Foot 
S talks  of  the  Leaves,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  and  the  Em- 
palements  of  the  Flower  very  hairy.  Raja  rubra  plena, 
JpinoJiJftma ,  pedunculo  mufeojo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  252. 
The  mod  thorny,  double,  red  Rofe,  with  a  molTy  Foot 
Stalk,  commonly  called  Mofs  Provence  Rofe. 

There  are  a  great  Variety  of  double  Rofes  now  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  ;  moft  of  them  have  been 
accidentally  obtained  from  Seeds,  Jo  that  they  mud:  not 
be  ranged  as  diftindt  Species,  therefore  I  fhall  only  infert 
their  common  Names,  by  which  they  are  known  in  the 
Gardens,  that  thofe,  inclined  to  colledl  all  the  Varieties, 
may  be  at  no  Lofs  for  their  Titles.  The  Sorts  before 
enumerated,  I  believe,  are  diftinct  Species,  as  their  fpe- 
cifick  Charadters  are  different,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  which  of  them  are  really  fo,  therefore  I  do  not 
pofitively  affert  they  are  diftindt  Species,  though  I  have 
great  Reafon  to  believe  they  are  fo. 

The  Varieties  of  Garden  Rofes,  not  before  mentioned  : 
The  monthly  Rofe,  ~\  _  .  ,,  r 

The  ftriped  monthly  Rofe,  W” 

The  Cork m&LancaJler  Rofe,  (  be  7"“*“*  of  ,he  Da‘ 
Mrs.  Hart's  Rofe.  J  malk  Rofe’ 

The  red  Belgick  Rofe  is  fuppofed  a  Variety  of  the 
Blulh  Belgick. 

The  Tingle  Velvet  Rofe,  1  Thefe  three  are  all  Varieties; 
The  double  Velvet  Rofe,  >  thelaft  I  railed  fromtheSeeds 
The  Royal  Velvet,  3  of  the  pale  Provence  Rofe. 

The  childing  Rofe  1  Thefe  three  have  ereat  Af- 

The  marbled  Rofe,  >  J  hele  three  nave  great  /u 

The  double  Virgin  Rofe  i  ^  w,th  each  0,her' 

The  Cabbage  Provence  is  only  a  Variety  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Provence. 

The  Blulh  or  pale  Provence  is  a  Variety  of  the  red 
Provence. 


The  white  monthly 
The  white  Damafk 


1 


are  Varieties  of 
common  Sort. 


the 


7  are  Varieties  of  the  Damalk 
J  Rofe. 

The  Frankfort  Rofe  may  be  a  diftindt  Species,  but  is 
of  little  Value;  the  Flowers  rarely  open  fair,  and  have 
no  Odour. 

The  double  fweet  Briar 
The  ever-green  fweet  Briar 
The  double  Blufh  fweet  Briar 

The  Aujlrian  Rofe  with  red  and  yellow  Flowers  is  on¬ 
ly  an  accidental  Variety. 

The  double  yellow  Rofe  is  a  Variety  of  the  Tingle 
yellow. 

The  Rofa  Mundi  is  a  Variety  of  the  red  Rofe. 

The  fmall,  white,  and  femidouble  white  are  Varie¬ 
ties  of  the  common  white. 

The  i  ft  before  enumerated  is  very  common  in  Fled¬ 
ges  in  moft  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in 
Gardens.  The  Heps  of  this  are  ufed  in  Medicine  for 
making  a  Conferve.  The  Bedeguar,  which  is  a  hairy 
Tpongy  Excrefcence  occafioned  by  the  Bite  of  fmall 
Ichneumon  Flies,  grows  upon  the  Stalks  and  Branches 
of  this  Plant,  and  fometimes  upon  other  Sorts  of 


Rofes.  There  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  this  Rofe 
commonly  met  with  in  Hedges,  one  with  a  white,  ano¬ 
ther  with  a  red  Flower,  and  one  with  fmooth  Leaves  j 
the  two  Tirft  are  evidently  Varieties,  but  I  doubt  if  the 
laft  is  not  a  diftindt  Species. 

The  2(1.  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  this  feldom  rifes  above  3  Feet  high.  The  Stalks 
are  {lender,  and  clofely  armed  with  fmall  Spines ;  the 
Leaves  are  fmall,  and  compofed  of  3  Pair  of  roundifh 
Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the  Flowers  are  white, 
and  have  an  agreeable  mulky  Scent.  This  propagates 
faff:  by  its  creeping  Roots. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Counties 
in  England ;  this  rifes  with  ftrong  Stalks  7  or  8  Feet 
High.  '1  he  young  Branches  are  covered  with  a  fmooth 
brown  Bark  ;  the  Spines  are  few,  and  very  ftrong  ;  the 
Leaves  are  large,  and  hairy  on  both  Sides,  they  are 
compofed  of  three  Pair  of  oblong  oval  Lobes  terminated 
by  an  odd  one;  they  are  deeply  fawed  on  the  Edges; 
the  Flowers  are  large,  Tingle,  and  of  a  red  Colour  ; 
they  appear  the  Beginning  of  June ,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  large  roundifh  Heps  or  Fruit,  fet  with  foft  Prickles  ; 
thefe  have  a  pleafent  acid  Pulp  furrounding  the  Seeds, 
therefore  are  by  fome  Perfons  preferved,  and  made  into 
a  Sweetmeat,  which  is  fervtd  up  in  Deferts  to  the 
Table. 

The  4th  Sort  is  the  common  fweet  Briar,  To  well  known 
as  to  need  no  Defcription ;  this  is  found  growing  natu¬ 
rally  in  fome  Parts  of  Kent. 

The  5th  Sort  is  the  Dwarf  Burnet-leaved  Scotch 
Rofe,  of  which  there  are  two  Varieties,  one  with  a 
variegated  Flower,  the  other  of  a  livid  red  Colour  ;  the 
latter  is  the  fame  with  the  Rofa  A’pina,  pumila ,  mantis 
r  of  arum,  pimpinella  foliis  minoribus  ac  rotundioribus  fore 
minimo  livide  rubenie.  Hort.  Cath.  for  I  have  dried  Spe¬ 
cimens  of  this  which  were  lent  me  from  Italy ,  and  by 
comparing  them  with  the  Scotch  Rofe,  I  find  they  are 
the  fame.  This  Sort  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  Foot  high. 
The  Stalks  are  covered  with  a  brown  Bark,  and  are 
clofely  armed  with  fmall  Spines  ;  the  Leaves  are  very 
fmall,/  and  have  a  Refemblance  to  thofe  of  Burnet ;  the 
Flowers  are  fmall,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches ;  the 
Fruit  is  round,  and  of  a  deep  purple  Colour  inclining  to 
black  when  ripe. 

The  6th  Sort  rifes  6  or  7  Feet  High.  The  Stalks 
and  Branches  have  no  Spines,  but  aie  covered  with  a 
fmooth  reddifh  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are  compofed  of  three 
Pair  of  thin  oval  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  they 
are  very  fmooth,  of  a  bright  green,  and  very  {lightly 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  {landing  pretty  far  afunder  on  the 
Mid-rib;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  armed  with 
briftly  Hairs  ;  the  5  Leaves  of  the  Empalement  are 
long,  {lender  in  the  Middle,  but  terminate  in  an  oval 
leafy  Point  ;  Flowers  are  Tingle,  of  a  bright  red  Colour, 
and  appear  the  beginning  of  May  ;  they  are  fucceeded 
by  long  Spear-fhaped  Heps  which  are  fmooth.  The 
Plants  produce  a  fecond  Crop  of  Flowers  about  the  End 
of  Augufl ,  but  thefe  fall  off,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by 
Heps. 

The  Seeds  of  the  7  th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Spain , 
where  the  Plants  grow  naturally  ;  this  rifes  with  ftrong 
upright  Stalks,  about  3  Feet  high,  armed  with  ftrong 
Thorns.  The  Leaves  are  hairy  on  both  Sides  ;  the 
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Lobes  rour.difh,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges;  the  fmall 
Leaves  of  the  Empalement  are  acutely  fawed  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  Tingle,  of  a  bright  red  Colour,  and  appear  early 
in  May  ;  they  are  followed  by  large  fmooth,  roundifh 
Heps  which  ripen  the  End  of  Auguft. 

The  8th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Signior  Micbeli, 
growing  in  the  Woods  near  Florence,  who  fent  it  to  Dr. 
Botrhaave  of  hey  den,  in  whofe  curious  Garden  I  faw  it 
in  the  Year  1727.  this  hath  Tender  Stalks  which  trail 
upon  the  Ground,  unlefs  fupported,  and,  if  trained  up 
to  a  Pole  or  the  Stem  of  a  Tree,  will  rife  1  2  or  14  Feet 
high  ;  they  are  armed  with  crooked  reddifh  Spines,  and 
garnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves  compofed  of  three  Pair  of 
oval  acute-' pointed  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges  ; 
they  continue  green  all  the  Year  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall, 
Engle,  white,  and  have  a  mufky  Odour  ;  thefe  in  their 
natural  Place  of  Growth  continue  in  Succeffion  great 
Part  of  the  Year,  but  their  Time  of  flowering  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  in  June. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  natuially  in  Spain  ;  this  rifes  with 
ere£t  Stalks,  5  or  6  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  green' 
Bark,  and  armed  with  ftrong  crooked  white  Spines. 
'The  Leaves  are  compofed  of  5  oval  Lobes  ending  in  acute 
Points;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  flightly 
fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  thefe  continue  all  the  Year,  ’and' 
make  a  goodly  Appearence  in  Winter.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  large  Bunches  or  Umbels  at  the  End  of  the  Bran¬ 
ches  ;  they  are  Tingle,  white,  and  have  a  flrong  mufky 
Odour ;  they  appear  in  Augujl,  and,  if  the  Autumn 
proves  favourable,  will  continue  in  SucccfTion  till  Oflober. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  other 
Farts  of  North  America  ;  this  rifes  with  feVeral  fmooth 
Stalks  5  or  6  Feet  High.  The  young  Branches  arc  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fmooth  purple  Bark  ;  the  j  eaves  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  4  or  5  Pair  of  Spear-fhaped  Lobes  terminated 
by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are  fmooth  on  both  Sides,  of  a  lu¬ 
cid  green  on  their  upper,  but  pale  on  their  under,  and 
deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  the  Flowers  are  Tingle,  of 
a  livid  red  Colour,  and  appear  in  July ;  the  Empale¬ 
ment  is  divided  into  5  long  narrow  Segments  which  are 
entire.  This  is  kept  in  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  the 
Flowers  have  little  Scent.  _ 

The  nth  Sort  is  the  Tingle  yellow  Rofe  ;  this  hath 
weak  Stalks  which  fend  out  many  (lender  Branches  clofe- 
ly  armed  with  fhort  crooked  browm  Spines.  The  Leaves 
are  compofed  of  2  or  3  Pair  of  oval  thin  Lobes  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  green, 
and  fharply  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  the  Flowers  grow 
on  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  Engle,  and  of  a  bright 
yellow  Colour, -but  have  no  Scent. 

The  1  2th  Sort  is  commonly  called  the  Aujlrian  Rofe. 
The  Stalks,  Branches,  and  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the 
lad,  but  the  Leaves  rounder;  the  Flowers  are  larger  ; 
the  Petals  have  deep  Indentures  at  their  Points  ;  they  are 
of  a  bright  yellow  within,  and  of  a  purplifh  Copper 
Colour  on  the  Outfide  ;  they  are  Engle,  have  no  Scent, 
and  foon  fall  away.  There  is  frequently  a  Variety  of 
this  with  yellow  Flowers  upon  one  Branch,  and  Copper 
Colour  upon  another.  This  Sort  of  Rofe  loves  an  open 
free  Air  and  a  northern  AfpedL 

The  13th  Sort  is  the  Mufk  Rofe  ;  this  rifes  with  weak 
Stalks,  10  or  1 2  Feet  High,  covered  with  a  fmooth. green- 
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ifli  Bark,  and  armed  with  fhort  ftrong  Spines.  The 
Leaves  are  fmooth,  compofed  of  three  Pair  of  oval 
Spear-fhaped  Lobes  terminating  in  Points  ending  with 
an  odd  one  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  Colour,  and  fawed 
on  their  Edges;  the  Flowers  aie  produced  in  large  Bun¬ 
ches  in  Form  of  Umbels  at  the  End  of  the  Branches; 
they  appear  in  Augujl,  and  continue  in  Succeffion  till 
the  Froft  flops  them  ;  they  are  white,  and  have  a  fine 
mufky  Odour.  There  is  one  with  Engle,  and  another 
with  double  Flowers  of  this  Sort.  The  Stalks  of  thefe 
Plants  are  too  weak  to  fupport  themfelves,  fo  the  Plants 
fhould  be  placed  where  they  may  have  Suppcft. 

The  14th  Sort  is  the  Dutch  hundred  leaved  Rofe; 
this  rifes  with  prickly  Stalks  about  3  Feet  high.  7  he 
Leaves  have  fometimes  three,  at  others  5  Lobes ;  the 
Lobes  are  large,  oval,  Enooth,  and  of  a  dark  green  with 
purple  Edges  ;  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower  is  fet  with 
brown  briltly  Hairs  ;  the  Empalement  is  fmooth  and 
half-winged  ;  the  Flowers  are  very  double,  and  of  a 
deep  red  Colour,  but  have  little  Scent. 

The  15  th  is  the  Damafk  Rofe  ;  this  rifes  with  prickly 
Stalks  8  or  10  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  greenifli  Bark, 
and  armed  with  fhort  Spines.  The  Leaves  are  compo¬ 
fed  of  two  Pair  of  oval  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
tiiey  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on 
their  under  ;  the  Borders  frequently  turn  brown,  and  are 
flightly  fawed  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  fet 
with  prickly  Hairs  ;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is 
Wing  pointed  and  hairy  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  foft  pale 
red,  and  not  very  double,  but  have  an  agreeable  Odour ; 
the  Heps  are  long  and  fmooth. 

The  1 6th  is  the  common  large  white  Rofe,  To  well 
known  as  to  need  no  Defcription.  Of  this  there  are  two 
Varieties,  one  with  a  half  double  Flower,  having  but  2 
or  3  Rows  of  Petals,  the  other  has  a  fmaller  Flower,  and 
the  Shrub  is  of  lower  Growth. 

7'he  17th  Sort  is  called  the  Blufli  Belgick  Rofe  ;  ^ this 
rifes  about  3  Feet  high  with  prickly  Stalks.  The  Leaves 
are  compofed  either  of  5  or  7  oval  Lobes,  hairy  on  their 
under  Side,  flightly  fawed  on  their  Edges;  the  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Flowers  and  the  Empalements  are  hairy, 
and  without  Spines;  the  Empalements  are  large  and 
half-winged  ;  the  Flowers  very  double,  of  a  pale  Flefh 
Colour,  and  have  but  little  Scent.  It  generally  produces 
great  Quantities  of  Flowers.  The  red  Belgick  Rofe  dif¬ 
fers  from  this  only  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flower,  which 
is  of  a  deep  red. 

The  18th  Sort  is  the  common  Provence  Rofe,  well 
known  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  being  cultivated  in  great 
Plenty  in  the  Nurferies,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
Sorts  yet  known.  The  Flowers  of  this  are  fometimes  very 
large,  and  the  Petals  clofely  folded  over  each  other  like 
Cabbages,  from  whence  it  is  called  the  Cabbage  Rofe. 
The  Flowers  have  the  moft  fragrant  Odour  of  all  the 
Sorts,  therefore  is  better  worth  propagating. 

The  19th  Sort  is  the  Blufli  Rofe.  The  Stalks  of  this 
rife  from  3  to  4  Feet  high,  and  are  not  armed  with 
Spines;  the  Leaves  are  hairy  on  their  under  Side;  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  armed  with  fome  fmall 
Spines  ;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  half-winged  ; 
the  Flowers  have  5  or  6  Rows  of  Petals  which  are  large, 
and  fpread  open  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  Blufli  Colour,  and 
have  a  mufky  Scent. 
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deners  call  the  Silver  Rofemary,  and  is  at  prefent  rare 
in  the  Englijb  Gardens,  all  the  Plants  of  this  which 
were  here  before  the  fevere  Winter  in  1740  having  been 
then  killed  ;  the  other  is  of  the  2d  Sort,  which  is  llriped 
with  yellow  ;  this  the  Gardeners  call  the  Gold  ftriped 
Rofemary.  The  Plants  of  this  Sort  are  pretty  hardy, 
fo  will  live  in  the  open  Air  through  our  common  Win¬ 
ters,  if  they  are  on  a  dry  Soil. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  plentifully  in  the  fouthern  Parts 
of  France ,  in  Spain ,  and  in  Italy,  where,  upon  dry 
rocky  Soils  near  the  Sea,  they  thrive  prodigioufty,  and 
perfume  the  Air  fo  as  to  be  fmelt  at  a  great  Diftance 
from  the  Land  ;  but,  notwithftanding  they  are  produ¬ 
ced  in  warm  Countries,  they  are  hardy  enough  to 
bear  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well  in  the  open 
Air,  provided  they  are  planted  on  a  poor,  dry,  gra¬ 
velly  Soil,  on  which  they  will  endure  the  Cold  much 
better  than  on  a  richer  Soil,  where  the  Plants  will 
grow  more  vigoroufly  in  Summer,  and  fo  be  more  fub- 
jedt  to  Injury  from  Froft,  and  they  will  not  have  fo 
ftrong  an  aromatick  Scent  as  thofe  upon  a  a  dry  bar¬ 
ren  Soil. 

The  Sorts  with  ftriped  Leaves  are  fomewhat  tender, 
■efpecially  that  with  filver  Stripes,  fo  fhould  either 
be  planted  near  a  warm  Wall,  or  in  Pots  filled  with 
light  frefli  Earth,  and  fheltered  in  Winter  under  a 
Frame,  otherwife  they  will  be  fubjedl  to  die  in  frofry 
Weather. 

Thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  planting  Slips  or 
Cuttings  of  them  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  juft  before 
the  Plants  begin  to  fhoot,  on  a  Bed  of  light  frefh  Earth, 
and,  when  rooted,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the 
Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  grow,  but  it  will  be 
proper  to  do  this  about  the  Beginning  of  September ,  that 
they  may  take  new  Root  before  the  frofty  Weather 
comes  on  ;  for,  if  they  are  planted  too  late  in  Autumn, 
they  feldom  live  through  the  Winter,  efpecially  if  the 
Weather  proves  very  cold,  fo  that,  if  you  do  not  tranf- 
plant  them  early,  it  will  be  better  to  jet  them  remain  un- 
removed  until  March  following,  when  the  Froft  is  over, 
obferving  never  to  tranfplant  them  at  a  Seafon  when 
the  dry  Eaft  Winds  blow,  but  rather  defer  doing  of  it 
until  the  Seafon  is  more  favourable;  for,  if  they  are 
planted  when  there  arecold  drying  Winds,  their  Leaves 
are  apt  to  dry  up,  which  often  kills  them  ;  but,  if  there 
happen  to  be  fome  warm  Showers  loon  after  they  are 
removed,  it  will  caufe  them  to  take  Root  immediately, 
fo  that  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  W  eeas. 

Although  thefe  Plants  are  tender  when  planted  in  a 
Garden,  yet,  when  they  are  by  Accident  rooted  in  a 
WaTi  (as  I  have  feveral  Times  feen  them),  they  will  en¬ 
dure  the  greatefl:  Cold  of  our  Winters,  though  expofed 
much  to  the  cold  Winds,  which  is  occafioned  by  the 
Plants  being  more  ftinted  and  ftrong,  and  their  Roots 
being  drier. 

The  flowers  of  the  narrrow-leaved  Garden  Sort  are 
ufed  in  Medicine,  as  are  alfo  the  Leaves  and  Seeds. 

ROYENA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant ,  491.  * 

The  '1  itleof  this  Genus  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus,  in  Honour  ot  Dr.  Adrian  Fan  Royen,  late  Profef- 
for  of  Botany  at  Leyden  in  Holland, 


The  Chambers  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  bellied  permanent  Empalement  of  1 
heat,  whofe  Mouth  is  obtufe  and  five  pointed.  It  is  of 
I  Petal,  having  a  Tube  the  Length  of  the  Empalement , 
but  the  Brim  is  divided  into  5  Parts  which  turnback.  It 
hath  10  Jhort  Stamina  growing  to  the  Petal,  terminated 
by  oblong,  ere  A,  Twin  Summits  the  Length  of  the  Tube, 
and  an  oval  hairy  Germen  fitting  upon  2  Styles  a  little  longer 
than  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  fugle  Stigmas.  The  Em¬ 
palement  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  Capfule  with  4  Fur¬ 
rows,  having  one  Cell  with  4  Valves,  containing  4  oblong 
triangular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Royena  foliis  ovatis  feabriufeulis.  Hort.  Cliff.  149. 
Royena  with  oval  rough  Leaves.  Staphylodendrum  Afri - 
canutn,  folio  fngulari  lucido.  Herrn.  Parad.  232.  African 
Bladder-nut  with  a  Tingle  fhining  Leaf. 

2.  Royena  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris.  Prod.  Leyd.  441. 
Royena  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  Vitis  Ideea 
JEtbiopica,  buxi  minoris  folio ,  floribus  alias.  Hort.  Amf 
i.p.  125.  Ethiopian  Whortleberry,  with  a  final ler  Box 
Leaf  and  white  Flowers. 

3.  RoYENA  foliis  lanceolatis  hirfutis.  Prod.  Leyd.  441. 
Royena  with  hairy  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  Staphylodendrum. 
Africanum ,  folio  lanuginofo  rofmarini  latiori.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  2.  p.  235.  African  Bladder-nut  with  a  broader  dow¬ 
ny  Rofemary  Leaf. 

The  1  ft  Sort  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  of  fome  cu¬ 
rious  Gardens  in  England ,  but  it  is  not  very  common 
here,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  propagate. 

This  Plant  grows  8  or  io  Feet  high,  and  puts  out  its 
Branches  on  every  Side,  fo  may  be  trained  up  to  a  regu¬ 
lar  Head  :  The  Branches  are  cloathed  with  oval  fhining 
I. eaves,  placed  alternately,  and  continue  ail  the  Year, 
fo  makes  an  agreeable  Variety  among  other  exotieks  in 
the  Green-houfe  during  the  Winter  Seafon.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  th£  Leaves  alon”- 
the  Branches,  but  as  they  have  little  Beauty,  few  Per- 
fons  regard  them.  I  have  not  obferved  any  FruiCpro- 
duced  by  thefe  Plants  in  England. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Elope ; 
this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  5  or  6  Feet  high,  fending 
out  many  {lender  Branches,  covered  with  a  purplifh 
Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  Leaves  lefs  than 
thofe  of  the  Box  Tree  ;  they  are  fmooth,  entire,  and 
of  a  lucid  green,  continuing  all  the  Year*  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  round  the 
Branches  they  are  fliaped  like  a  Pitcher  and  are  white; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  purple  Fruit,  which  ri¬ 
pen  in.the  Winter. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  t ffe  Cape  oj  Good 
Hope  ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  Stalk  7  or  8 
Feet  high,  covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  fending  out  many 
fmall  Branches  alternately,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  about  an  Inch  long,  and  a  Quar¬ 
ter  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  hoary,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  foft  Hairs.  The  Flowers  come  out  upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
they  are  of  a  worn-out  purple  Colour  and  fmall.  They 
appear  in  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Thefe  Plants  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  therefore  muft  be  re¬ 
moved 
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moved  into  the  Green-houfe  in  Autumn,  and  treated  as 
Orange  Trees,  with  which  Culture  the  Plants  will 
thrive.  The  id;  and  3d  Sorts  are  difficult  to  propagate 
here,  for  the  Branches  which  are  laid  down,  feldom 
put  out  Roots,  and  thofe  which  do,  are  two  Years  be¬ 
fore  they  will  have  made  Roots  fuffieient  to  tranfplant, 
and  their  Cuttings  very  rarely  fucceed  ;  and  thefe  are 
the  only  Methods  by  which  they  can  be  increafed  in 
thofe  Countries,  where  they  do  not  produce  Seeds. 
The  bed:  Time  to  plant  the  Cuttings,  is  early  in  Spring  ; 
thefe  Ihould  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  foft  loa¬ 
my  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed; 
The  Pots  Ihould  be  clofely  covered  down  with  Hand 
Glades  to  exclude  the  external  Air,  and  the  Cuttings 
refreihed  with  a  little  Water  every  eighth  or  tenth  Day, 
as  the  Earth  becomes  dry,  for  much  Moifture  will  kill 
them.  If  the  Cuttings  fhoot,  they  mud  be  gradually  inu¬ 
red  to  bear  .the  open  Air,  and  when  they  are  well  rooted, 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  and  trea¬ 
ted  as  the  old  Plants. 

If  the  Plants  put  out  any  young  Shoots  from  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  they  ihould  be  carefully  laid  down  in  the  Ground 
while  young,  becaufe  when  the  Shoots  are  tender,  they 
are  more  apt  to  put  out  Roots,  than  after  they  are  be¬ 
come  woody  and  hard  ;  thefe  Branches  ihould  be  dit  as 
is  practifed  in  laying  Carnations  :  They  mud:  be  frequent¬ 
ly,  but  gently  watered,  during  the  warm  Weather  in 
Summer,  but  in  cold  Weather  it  mud  be  fparingly  gi¬ 
ven  them  ;  when  thefe  are  rooted,  they  may  be  taken 
off,  and  treated  as  the  Cuttings. 

The  2d  Sort  is  very  apt  to  fend  up  Suckers  from  the 
Roots,  which  may  be  taken  off  with  the  Roots,  and 
thereby  increafed  ;  or  thofe  which  do  not  put  out  Roots, 
may  be  laid  down  as*  the  former  ;  and  the  Cuttings  of 
this  more  frequently  fucceed  than  thofe  of  the  other,  fo 
that  this  Sort  is  much  eafier  propagated. 

RUBIA.  Tourn.  Injl,  R.  H.  113.  Tab.  38.  Lin.  Gen. 
PI.  1 1 9.  [takes  its  Name  from  its  red  Colour,  becaufe 
the  Root  of  this  Plant  is  ufed  in  dyeing  a  red  Colour.] 
Madder  ;  in  French,  Garance. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  EmpaUment  of  the  Flower  is  fmall ,  cut  into  4 
.Segments,  and  fits  upon  the  Germen.  The  Flower  has  1 
Bell-jhaped  Petal  having  no  Tube,  but  is  divided  into  4 
Parts.  It  hath  4  Awl-fib  aped  Stamina  Jhorter  than  the 
Petals,  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits  ;  and  a  Twin  Ger- 
7nen  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  flender  Style  divided 
into  two  Parts  upward ,  and  crowned  by  two  beaded  Stigmas. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  two  fimooth  Berries  joined 
together  each  having  one  roundifh  Seed  with  a  Navel. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rubia  joliis  finis  lanceolatis  fuperne  glabris.  Mad¬ 
der  with  fix  Spear-diaped  Leaves  in  Whorls,  whofe  up¬ 
per  Surfaces  are  fmooth.  Rubia  tinftorum  fativa  C.  B.  P. 
333.  Cultivated  Dyer’s  Madder. 

2.  Rubia  joliis  infer  ioribus  fenis,  fuperne  qu  ate  mis  bi- 
nifve,  utrinque  afperis.  Madder  with  the  lower  Leaves 
growing  by  Sixes  round  the  Stalks,  and  the  upper  ones 
by  Fours  or  Pairs,  which  are  rough  on  both  Sides.  Rubia 
fylveflris  afpera,  quae  fylvejlris  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  333. 
Rough  wild  Madder  of  Dioficorides. 

3.  Rubia  Joliis  quaternis.  Prod  Leyd.  2^4.  Madder 
with  four  Leaves  placed  round  the  Stalks.  Rubia  £>ua- 
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drifolia  afperrima  lucida  peregrinct.  H.  L.  523.  Foreiga 
four-leaved  Madder,  with  fhining  rough  Leaves. 

The  iff  Sort,  which  is  cultivated  for  the  Root  that 
is  ufed  in  dyeing  and  ftaining  Linens,  grows  naturally 
in  the  Levant.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an 
annual  Stalk ;  the  Root  is  compofed  of  many  long, 
thick,  fucculcnt  Fibres,  aimofl  as  large  as  a  Man’s  lit¬ 
tle  Finger  ;  thefe  are  joined  at  the  Top  in  a  Head,  like 
the  Roots  of  Afparagus,  and  root  very  deep  into  the 
Ground  ;  I  have  taken  up  Roots,  whofe  flrong  Fibres 
have  been  more  than  3  Feet  long  ;  from  the  upper  Part 
(or  Head  of  the  Root)  come  out  many  Side  Roots, 
which  extend  juft  under  the  Sarface  of  the  Ground  to  a 
great  Diftance  whereby  it  propagates  very  faff  ;  for  thefe 
fend  up  a  great  Number  of  Shoots,  which,  if  carefully 
taken  off  in  the  Spring,  foon  after  they  are  above 
Ground,  become  fo  many  Plants.  Thefe  Roots  are  of 
a  rtddifh  Colour,  fornewhat 'trahfparent,  andhaveayel- 
lowifli  Pith  in  the  Middle,  which  is  tough  and  of  a  bitter- 
ifh  Tafle;  from  the  Root  arife  many  large  four-cornered 
jointed  Stalks,  which  in  good  Land  will  grow  5  or  6 
Feet  long,  and,  if  fupported,  fometimes  7  or  8  ;  they 
are  armed  with  ibort  herbaceous  Prickles,  and  at  each 
Joint  are  placed  5  or  6  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  3 
Inches  long,  and  near  1  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing 
to  a  Point  at  each  End  ;  their  upper  Surfaces  are  fmooth, 
but  their  Mid- rib  on  the  under  Side  armed  with  rough 
herbaceous  Spines  ;  the  Leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches 
in  Whorls.  From  the  Joints  of  the  Stalk  come  out  the 
Branches,  which  fuftain  the  Flowers  ;  they  are  placed 
by  Pairs  oppofite,  each  Pair  croffing  the  other ;  thefe 
have  a  few  fmall  Leaves  toward  the  Bottom,  which  are 
by  Threes,  and  upward  by  Pairs  oppofite  ;  the  Branches 
are  terminated  by  loofe  branching  Spikes  of  yellow  Flow¬ 
ers,  cut  into  4  Parts  refembling  Stars.  Thefs  appear  in 
June,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which  ne¬ 
ver  ripen  in  England. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  hath  pe¬ 
rennial  Roots  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  are  much 
larger  ;  the  Stalks  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft 
Sort,  and  are  almoff  Smooth  ;  their  lower  Parts  are 
garnifhed  with  narrow  Leaves,  placed  by  Sevens  in 
Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  but  upward  they  diminifh  to  4, 
3  and  2  toward  the  Top  ;  thefe  are  rough  on  both  Sides  j 
at  each  Joint  of  the  Stalk  come  out  2  fhort  Foot  Stalks 
oppofite,  having  2  fmall  rough  Leaves,  and  end  with 
branching  Foot  Stalks,  fuftaining  (mail  yellow  Flowers. 
This  Sort  flowers  the  latter  End  of  June,  but  does  not 
produce  Seeds  here. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  the  Balea- 
rick  IJlands  ;  I  received  the  Seeds  from  Gtbr alter,  and 
Minorca,  where  the  Plants  grew  out  of  the  Crevices  of 
the  Rocks.  The  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  much  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  two  former,  but  lefs  fucculent  :  they 
flrike  deep  into  the  Ground,  and  fend  up  feveral  flender 
four-cornered  Stalks  which  are  perennial  ;  thefe  grow  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  long,  and  divide  into  many  Branches, 
whofe  Joints  are  very  near  each  other  ;  they  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fhort  ftiff  rough  Leaves,  placed  by  Fours, 
round  the  Stalk  ;  they  arc  about  an  Inch  long,''  and 
half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  continue  all  the  Year.  This  has  not  produced 
Flowers  in  England, 
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There  is  a  Sort  which  grows  naturally  in  JVaUsy  and 
alfo  upon  St.  Vincent's  Rock,  which  has  4  Leaves  at  each 
Joint,  narrower  and  longer  than  thole  ot  the  third  Sort  j 
the  Stalks  of  this  are  perennial,  and  the  Leaves  ever¬ 
green,  fo  that  Mr.  Ray  has  miftaken  this  Plant,  having 
J'uppofed  it  to  be  the  fecond,  which  hath  annual  Stalks 
riling  much  higher,  therefore  I  fhould  rather  think  it 
might  be  the  third  Sort,  if  they  were  equally  hardy  ; 
but  the  third  Sort  is  fo  tender,  as  to  be  always  killed  by 
fevere  F tofts  in  England. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  that  cultivated  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Dy¬ 
ers  and  Callico  Printers,  and  is  fo  effential  to  both  Ma¬ 
nufactories,  as  that  neither  of  them  can  be  carried  on 
without  this  Commodity  ;  and  the  Confumption  of  it  is 
fo  great  here,  that  on  a  moderate  Computation,  there 
is  annually  fo  much  imported  from  Holland ,  as  the  Price 
of  it  amounts  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thoufand  Pounds  fterling  ;  which  might  be  faved  to  the 
Publick,  if  a  fufficient  Quantity  were  planted  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  where  it  might  be  cultivated  to  greater  Advantage 
than  in  Holland ,  the  Lands  here  being  better  adapted 
to  this  Plant.  But  as  the  growing  of  this  Plant  in  Quan¬ 
tity,  has  been  for  feveral  Years  difeontinued,  fo  the 
Method  of  Culture  is  not  well  known  to  many  Perfons 
here  ;  and  as  there  is  at  preient  an  Inclination  in  the 
Publick  to  regain  this  loft  Branch  of  Trade  (for  for¬ 
merly  their  was  not  only  enough  of  this  Commodity 
railed  in  England  for  our  own  Confumption,  but  alio 
great  Quantities  of  it  were  fent  Abroad),  we  fhall  heie 
give  a  full  Account  of  the  Culture  of  the  Plant,  and 
of  the  Method  of  preparing  the  Root  for  Ufe  ;  and 
fhall  begin  with  the  Method  now  pra&ifed  in  Zealand , 
where  the  bell  and  greateft  Quantity  of  Madder  is  now 
raifed. 

In  all  the  Netherlands ,  there  is  no  where  Fetter  Mad¬ 
der  cultivated,  than  in  Schowen ,  one  of  the  Blands  of 
Z eland,  which  is  performed  in  the  following  Manner  : 

The  Land  defigned  for  Madder,  if  ftrong  and  heavy, 
is  ploughed  twice  in  Autumn,  that  the  Froft  in  Winter 
may  mellow  it  and  break  the  Clods  ;  then  it  is  ploughed 
again  in  the  Spring,  juft  before  the  Time  of  planting 
the  Madder ;  but  if  the  Ground  is  light,  then  it  is 
ploughed  twice  in  the  Spring;  at  the  la  ft  Ploughing  it  is 
divided  into  Lands  of  3  Feet  broad,  with  Furrows  be¬ 
tween  each  Land,  4  or  5  Inches  deep.  Madder  requires 
a  loamy  fubftantial  Soil,  not  too  ftiff  and  heavy,  nor  o- 
ver  light  and  fandy  ;  for  although  it  may  thrive  tolerably 
well  in  the  latter,  yet  fuch  Land  cannot  have  a  fecond 
Crop  of  Madder  planted  upon  it  in  lefs  than  8  or  10 
Years  Interval ;  but  in  Schowen ,  where  the  Land  is  fub¬ 
ftantial,  they  need  not  ftay  longer  than  3  or  4  Tears,  in 
which  Interval  the  Ground  is  fown  with  Corn,  or  plant¬ 
ed  with  any  Kind  of  Pulfe.  It  is  granted,  that  the  beft 
Land  for  producing  of  Madder  is  in  Schowen ,  where  a 
Gemet  of  Land,  which  is  three  hundred  fquare  Rods  of 
12  Feet  each,  will  yield  from  1000  to  3000  Pounds 
Weight,  according  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Land  and 
the  Favourablenefs  of  the  Seafons;  but  in  light  Land, 
the  Quantity  is  from  500  to  1000  Pounds  Weight. 

The  Time  for  planting  Madder  begins  toward  the 
End  of  April ,  and  continues  all  May,  and  fometimes  in 
very  backward  Springs,  there  is  fome  Madder  planted 
the  Beginning  of  June.  The  young  Shoots  from  the 
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Sides  of  the  Root  are  taken  off  from  the  Mother  Plant, 
with  as  much  Root  as  pofiible  ;  thefe  are  called  Kiemen, 
and  are  planted  with  an  Iron  Dibble  in  Rows  at  one  Foot 
afunder,  and  commonly  four  Kiemen  in  a  Row. 

The  Quantity  of  thefe  Slips  (or  Kiemen)  required  t a 
plant  one  Gemet  of  Land,  is  fold  at  different  Prices,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Price  which  Madder  bears,  or  to  the  De¬ 
mand  for  the'Plants  ;  they  are  often  fold  from  15  to  20 
Guilders,  and  fometimes  they  have  been  fold  for  10  or 
11  Pounds  FletniJlj,  but  the  loweft  Price  is  from  15 
Guilders  to  3  Pounds  Flemijh. 

The  Expence  of  planting  out  a  Gemet  of  Land  with 
Slips  (or  Kiemen)  cofts  for  Labour  only,  from  16  to  20 
Guilders,  according  as  the  Land  is  heavy  or  light :  There 
are  generally  employed  fix  Men  to  plant,  two  to  rake 
the  Ground,  thefe  earn  each  a  Guilder  a  Day ;  and  five 
or  fix  Women  or  Boys,  called  Carpers  or  Pluckers  of 
the  Shoots  or  Kiemen ,  thefe  earn  1 2  Dutch  Pence  a  Day, 
or  2  Shillings. 

The  firft  Year  the  Madder  is  planted,  it  is  cu  Rom  ary 
to  plant  Cabbages  or  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  in  the  Fur¬ 
rows  between  the  Beds,  but  there  is  always  great  Care 
taken  to  keep  the  Ground  clean  from  Weeds ;  this  is 
generally  contrasted  for  at  2  Pounds  Flemijh  for  each 
Gemet  of  Land. 

In  September  or  0 /Sober,  when  the  young  Madder  is 
cleaned  for  the  laft  Time  that  Seafon,  the  green  Haulm 
(or  Stalks)  of  the  Plants,  is  carefully  fpread  down  over 
the  Beds,  without  cutting  any  Part  off,  and  in  Novem¬ 
ber  the  Madder  is  covered  over  the  Haulm  with  3  or  4 
Inches  of  Earth. 

This  Covering  of  the  Madder,  is  performed  either 
with  the  Plough  or  with  the  Spade  ;  if  it  is  done  by  the 
firft,  it  cofts  two  Guilders  and  a  "Half,  or  three  Guil¬ 
ders  in  ftrong  Land  each  Gemet ,  and  over  and  above 
this,  one  Guilder  and  a  Half  to  level  the  Tops  ot  the 
Beds,  and  make  them  fmooth  ;  but  it  is  better  perform¬ 
ed  with  the  Spade,  only  it  is  more  chargeable,  for  that 
cofts  from  8  to  10  Guilders  each  Gemet ,  but  at  the  fame 
Time  the  Clods  are  broken,  and  the  Surface  of  the  Beds 
is  made  fmooth  and  even. 

The  fecond  Year  in  the  Beginning  of  April ,  which  is 
about  the  Time  the  Kiemen  or  young  Shoots  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  come  out ;  the  Earth  on  the  Top  of  the  Beds 
fhould  be  feuffled  over  and  raked,  to  deftroy  the  vouug 
Weeds,  and  make  the  Surface  fmooth  and  mellow,  that 
the  Kiemen  may  (hoot  out  the  eafier  above  Ground  ;  this 
Labour  cofts  3  Shillings  each  Gemet. 

The  fecond  Summer  there  mull  be  the  fame  Care 
taken  to  keep  the  Madder  clean  as  the  firft,  and  then  no¬ 
thing  is  planted  in  the  Furrow  >,  or  fuffered  to  grow 
there  ;  the  laft  Time  of  cleaning  the  Ground,  in  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October,  the  green  Haulm  is  again  fpread  down 
upon  the  Beds;  and  in  November ,  the  Madder  is  again 
covered  with  Earth  as  the  firft  Year. 

By  this  Method  of  Culture,  one  can  fee  how  necef- 
fary  it  is  to  plant  the  Madder  in  Beds,  for  thereby  it  is 
much  eafier  covered  with  the  Earth  of  the  Furrows ; 
and  hereby  the  Earth  ot  the  Beds  is  every  Time  height¬ 
ened,  whereby  the  Madder  Roots  will  be  greatly 
lengthened,  and  the  Kiemen  or  young  Shoots  will  have 
longer  Necks,  and  by  being  thus  deeply  earthed,  will 
put  out  more  Fibres  and  have  much  better  Roots, 
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without  which  they  will  not  grow  ;  and  it  is  of  equal 
Ufe  to  the  Mother  Plants,  for  by  this  Method  the  Roots 
will  be  longer;  and  in  this  confifts  the  Goodnefs  and 
Beauty  of  the  Madder,  for  thofe  which  have  but  few 
main  Roots,  are  not  fo  much  efteemed  as  thofe  which 
are  well  furnilhed  with  Side  Roots  called  "Ten gels ;  a 
Madder  Plant  that  has  many  of  thefe  Roots,  is  called  a 
well  bearded  Madder  Plant  ;  therefore  one  mull  never 
cut  off  thefe  Side  Roots,  for  by  fo  doing  there  will  be 
a  lefs  Crop  of  Madder,  and  but  few  Kiemen  or  young 
Shoots  can  be  produced  ;  befides,  by  the  Lofs  of  Moi- 
fture,  fometimes  the  Plants  will  droop  and  become  weak  ; 
and  there  is  great  Profit  in  having  a  large  Quantity  of 
Kiemen  to  draw  in  the  Spring,  which  are  in  Plenty  the 
fecond  and  third  Years. 

The  Madder  Roots  are  feldom  dug  up  the  fecond 
Year,  but  generally  after  it  has  grown  three  Summers, 
therefore  the  Culture  of  the  third  Year  is  the  fame  as 
in  the  fecond,  during  the  Spring  and  Summer. 

Before  the  firft  Day  of  September ,  it  is  forbidden  to 
dig  up  any  Madder  in  this  Ifland  ;  but  on  that  Day  e£r- 
ly  in  the  Morning,  a  Beginning  is  made,  and  the  Perfon 
who  carries  the  firft  Cart  Load  to  the  Stove,  has  a  Pre¬ 
mium  of  a  golden  Rider,  or  three  Ducats. 

The  digging  up  the  Madder  of  a  Gemet  of  Land,  cofts 
from  36  to  100  Guilders,  according  to  the  Goodnefs  of 
the  Crop,  and  the  Lightnefs  or  Stiffnefs  of  the  Ground, 
but  in  light  Land  it  cofts  from  9  to  10  Pounds  Flemijh  ; 
the  Perfons  who  are  adroit  in  this  Bufinefs,  are  general¬ 
ly  paid  5  Shillings  Flemiflj  per  Day. 

The  Madder  produces  Flowers  in  the  Middle  of  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  fometimes  a  few  Seeds,  but  they  never  ripen 
here  ;  nor  would  they  be  of  Ufe  to  cultivate  the  Plants, 
fince  it  is  fo  eafily  done  by  the  Kiemen. 

Some  Years  paft  they  began  to  plant  here  the  great 
wild  Madder,  which  was  called  French  Madder,  but 
this  was  not  efteemed  fo  good  for  Ufe  as  the  tame  Mad-' 
der,  from  which  it  differs  much,  fo  was  not  continued. 
The  more  bitter  the  Roots  of  the  Madder  are,  when 
taken  out  of  the  Ground  before  it  is  brought  to  the 
Stove,  the  lefs  it  will  lofe  of  its  Weight  in  drying,  and 
is  the  better  afterward  for  Ufe. 

When  the  Madder  is  dug  out  of  the  Ground,  it  is 
carried  to  the  Stove,  and  there  laid'  in  Heaps,  in  that 
which  is  called  the  cold  Stove,  and  feparated  with 
Hurdles  made  of  Wicker,  and  Memorandums  kept  of 
each  Parcel,  and  to  what  Countryman  it  belongs,  that 
each  may  be  dried  in  their  Turns,  and  prepared  or  ma¬ 
nufactured,  for  which  Turn  generally  Lots  are  caft  be¬ 
forehand.  The  Madder  thus  carried  to  the  Stove  is 
Relzyn. 

This  Relzyn  is  carried  about  fix  o’Clock  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  into  the  Tower  or  Steeple,  hoifted  in  Balkets  by 
Ropes  to  the  Rooms,  and  divided  or  fpread  where  it 
remains  till t  he  next  Day,  at  two  or  three  o’Clock  in  the 
Morning,  about  20  or  21  Hours;  then  thofe  Roots 
which  have  lain  in  the  hotteft  Places  are  removed  to 
cooler,  and  thofe  in  the  cooler  are  removed  to  the  hot¬ 
ter  Places  nearer  the  Oven.  This  is  continued  for  4  or 
5  Days,  according  as  there  has  been  more  or  lefs  carri¬ 
ed  there  ;  but  it  is  always  the  Goods  of  one  Perfon,  that 
every  one  ftiay  have  his  own,  and  of  as  equal  Quality 
as  poflible,  when  it  is  delivered  out. 
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When  the  Madder  is  fufficiently  dried  in  the  Tower; 
it  is  tbrefhed  on  the  threlhing  Floor,  which  is  made 
clean  from  Dirt  or  Filth,  and  then  brought  to  the  Kiln, 
and  fpread  on  a  Hair  Cloth  for  about  20  Hours,  during 
which  Time  the  Kiln  is  made  more  or  Ids  hot  as  the 
Roots  are  more  or  lefs  thick,  or  the  Weather  more  or 
lefs  cold. 

From  the  Kiln  the  Madder  is  moved  to  the  Pound¬ 
ing  Houfe,  and  is  there  pounded  on  an  oaken  Block 
made  hollow,  with  fix  Stampers  plated  at  the  Bottom 
with  Iron  Bands  ;  thefe  Stampers  are  kept  in  Motion 
by  a  Mill  very  much  refembling  a  Grift  Mill,  which  is 
turned  by  three  Horfes ;  the  Prefence  of  the  Pounding 
Mafter  is  here  always  required,  to  ftir  the  Madder  con¬ 
tinually  with  a  Shovel,  to  bring  it  under  the  Stampers. 
When  the  Madder  is  thus  properly  pounded,  it  is  fitted 
over  a  Tub  till  there  is  enough  to  fill  a  Cafk :  This  firft 
Pounding,  which  chiefly  confifts  of  the  thinneft  and 
fmalleft  Roots,  and  the  Outfide  Hulks  with  fome  Earth, 
which  by  drying  and  threlhing  could  not  be  feparated, 
is  called  Mor  Mull. 

What  remains  in  the  Sieve  is  put  on  the  Block  again, 
and  pounded  a  fecond  Time,  and  when  the  Pounding 
Mafter  gueffes  a  third  Part  is  pounded,  then  the  Madder 
is  taken  out  again,  and  fifted  over  another  Tub,  and  put 
into  a  feparate  Calk,  and  this  is  called  Gor  gemetns  ; 
that  which  remains  in  this  fecond  Operation,  not  enough 
pounded  in  the  Sieve,  is  for  the  third  Time  put  on  the 
Block,  and  pounded  till  it  is  all  reduced  to  Powder, 
which  is  called  Kor  kraps. 

When  the  Madder  is  cleanfed  from  the  Dirt  and  Mull , 
and  is  entirely  pounded  at  once,  then  it  is  called  Oor 
Onberoofde,  fo  that  this  Onberoojde  afihially  confifts  of  the 
Gemeens  and  Kraps  pounded  together,  and  fifted  without 
feparating  them  from  each  other. 

When  there  is  two  thirds  of  Kraps ,  and  one  third  Ge¬ 
meens,  which  was  feparately  prepared  or  manufactured, 
then  they  are  called  two  and  one,  or  marked  ?. 

The  Sweepings  of  the  Stove,  and  of  the  Ground  and 
Beams  being  fwept  together  is  not  loft,  but  is  put  amongft 
the  Mull,  or  fold  by  itfelf. 

The  Sweepings  of  the  Mill,  and  every  Part  of  the 
Pounding  Place,  is  alfo  gathered  together,  and  put  into 
a  Calk  ;  this  is  called  Den  Beer. 

When  the  Madder  is  thus  prepared  and  put  into  Calks, 
it  is  in  Zealand  examined  by  fworn  Affayers  and  tried, 
if  it  is  not  faulty  packed  up  ;  that  is,  whether  in  the 
preparing  it  is  properly  manufactured,  or  falfely  packed 
up,  and  to  fee  if  every  Part  of  the  Calk  is  filled  with 
Madder  of  equal  Goodnefs  and  Quality,  not  burned  in 
the  drying,  or  mixed  with  Dirt  ;  which  the  Affayers  by 
certain  Trials,  and  by  weighing  and  walking  of  the 
Madder  can  know,  if  it  is  according  to  the  Statutes  of 
the  Country. 

There  are  fundry  Statutes  made  and  publilhed  by  the 
States  of  Zealand ,  concerning  the  preparing  of  Mad- 
dei  ;  as  one  of  the  28th  of  July  1662,  one  on  the  29th 
of  September ,  and  31ft  of  O Sibber  1671,  another  on  the 
23d  of  September  169 9,  and  the  laft  on  the  28th  of 
Jpril  1735:  By  which  Statutes,  among  other  Things, 
it  is  Unfitly  forbidden.  That  any  Perfon  fhall  prepare 
Kraps,  in  which  there  fhall  be  more  than  two  Pounds  of 
Dirt  in  a  hundred  Weight ;  nor  above  8  Pounds  in  the 
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Yike  Weight  of  Onberoofde ,  or  in  Gemeens  more  than  12 
Pounds  in  a  hundred  Weight. 

If  the  Madder  upon  Trial  is  found  good,  the  Arms 
of  the  City  or  Village,  and  the  Sign  of  the  Stove  where 
the  Madder  was  prepared,  is  painted  on  the  Cafk  with 
black  Paint.  The  Tiial  of  the  Madder  is  in  no  Place 
more  exaft,  or  more  religioofly  obferved,  than  in  the 
City  of  Zirkzee,  therefore  the  Merchants  in  Germany , 
who  know  this,  always  prefer  the  Madder  of  that 
place  to  all  others,  and  will  not-buy  any  which  has  not 
the  Arms  of  Zirkzee  painted  upon  the  Calks,  if  they 
are  to  be  had. 

We  before  mentioned  .the  Tower,  the  Kiln,  &c. 
where  the  Madder  is  dried  and  prepared  for  Uie,  the 
Draughts  of  thefe  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  Plans, 
with  their  Explanation  ;  but  that  a  better  Judgment 
may  be  formed  of  their  Ufe,  we  fhall  here  take  No¬ 
tice  that  the  Tower  is  the  Place  where  the  Madder  is 
firlTdried.  This  Tower  is  heated  by  15  or  16  Pipes  or 
Flues  of  Brick-work,  which  run  on  each  Side  the  Tower 
under  the  Flower,  and  are  covered  with  low  burnt  Tiles, 
forne  of  which  are  loofe ;  fo  that  by  taking  up  thefe, 
the  Heat  is  moderated,  and  conducted  to  any  Part  of 
the  Tower,  the  Perfon  who  has  the  Care  of  drying  the 
Madder  pleafes. 

This  Tower  has  4  or  5  Lofts  made  of  ffrong  Laths, 
they  are  4  or  5  Feet  above  each  other,  upon  which  the 
Madder  is  laid  ;  thefe  are  heated  by  an  Oven  placed  in 
.  the  Room  where  the  Work  People  live,  and  is  by  them 
called  the  Glory. 

The  Kiln  is  in  a  Room  whofe  Length  is  equal  to  the 
Breadth  of  the  Stove,  and  is  entirely  arched  over  at 
Top.;  the  Oven  by  which  the  Kiln  is  heated,  is  called 
,  the  Hog;  this  is  built  on  a  Stone  Wall,  which  rifes  a 
Foot  or  two  above  Ground;  and  the  frnall  Arch  by 
which  the  Heat  pafles  through  every  Part,  has  ieveral 
fquare  little  Ploles  in  the  Brick  Work,  that  the  Heat 
may  come  out  ;  over  thefe  Holes,  on  the  Top  of  the 
Kiln,  are  laid  wooden  Laths  the  whole  Length,  and  up¬ 
on  them  a  Hair  Cloth,  on  which  the  Madder  is  laid  to 
dry,  before  it  is  carried  to  the  Pounding  Place.  In  the 
Madder  Stoves  there  is  no  other  Fuel  ufed  but  Frieztand 
Turf,  which  gives  an  equal  and  moderate  Heat. 

In  the  Madder  Stoves,  the  People  work  more  by 
Night  than  Day;  firff,  becaufe  at  the  Time  of  Year 
when  the  Madder  is  brought  into  the  Stoves,  the  Nights 
are  much  colder  than  the  Days ;  and  fecondly,  that  the 
Mailer,  who  mull  be  always  attentive  to  his  Work,  may 
not  be  interrupted  by  Vifitors ;  and  thirdly,  becaufe  they 
fee  lefs  Duil ;  but  principally,  becaufe  the  Madder  which 
is  pounded  in  the  Night  is  of  a  much  better  Colour  than 
that  which  is  pounded  in  the  Day. 

In  the  Madder  Stoves  are  always  conflant  Workmen, 
one  who  is  the  Dryer,  who  has  the  Care  of  drying  the 
Madder  in  the  Tower  and  the  Kiln  ;  for  the  right  Per¬ 
formance  of  this,  Art  and  Experience  is  required,  the 
■  Goodnefs  of  the  Madder  greatly  depending  on  the  right 
drying.  This  Perfon  is  a  Sort  of  Foreman,  and  has 
the  Direction  of  all  the  Wotkmen  ;  his  Pay  is  five  Sti¬ 
vers,  for  every  hundred  Weight  of  Madder  which  is 
prepat cd  in  the  Stove  ;  he  has  one  Perfon  under  him 
for  his  Aiiiflant,  to  perform  Part  df  the  laborious 
Work,  and  to  be  always  at  Hand  ;  this  Mm  is  paid 
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18  or  19  Shillings  per  Week  Flcnijb,  which  is  the  con- 
ftant  Wages. 

The  th;rd  Perfon  is  the  Pounder,  who  is  always  pre- 
fent  when  the  Madder  is  pounding,  who  with  a  parti¬ 
cular  Shovel  which  is  fmall,  and  fitted  to  the  Cavity  of 
the  Pounding  Block,  ftirs  the  Madder  from  Time  to 
Time,  to  bring  it  under  the  Stampers  ;  he  is  paid  four 
Stivers  for  every  hundered  Weight  of  Madder. 

The  fourth  is  a  Driver,  who  with  a  Team  of  three 
Horfes,  caufes  the  Mill  to  turn  and  pound  the  Mad¬ 
der  ;  his  Pay  for  himfelf  and  the  three  Horfes,  from 
8  to  9  Stivers  per  Hundred  Weight,  according  as  he 
can  bargain. 

Befides  thefe  4,  there  are  5  other  Affiflants,  who  lay 
the  Madder  on  and  take  it  off ;  this  is  often  performed 
by  the  Wives  and  Boys  of  the  other  Workmen  ;  thefe 
5  have  50  Stivers  for  every  three  thoufand  Pounds  of 
Madder  which  is  prepared,  fo  they  have  each  10  Stivers. 

There  are  19  or  20  Madder  Stoves  in  the  111  and  of 
Scbowen,  which,  at  an  Average,  prepare  in  one  Crop, 
tfiat  lafts  from  September  to  February ,  ten  thoufand 
Weight  of  Madder  each,  which  in  the  whole  amounts 
to  two  Million  Pounds  Weight ;  and  if  we  fuppofe,  that 
the  Madder  is  fold  at  an  Average  for  four  Pounds  Flemijb 
per  Hundred  Weight,  which  is  a  moderate  Price,  one 
may  foon  reckon  what  Advantage  the  Culture  of  this 
dyeing  Commodity  produces  to  this  one  Ifland. 

The  Countrymen  pay  to  the  Owners  of  the  Madder 
Stoves,  two  Guilders  for  preparing  every  Hundred 
Weight  of  Mull ,  and  for  each  Hundred  Weight  of  hard 
Madder ;  that  is,  of  Kraps ,  Gemeens ,  or  Onberoofde f 
three  Guilders,  according  as  they  will  have  them  pre¬ 
pared. 

The  Building  of  a  Madder  Stove  quite  new  from  the 
Foundation,  -cells  in  the  whole  about  twenty-four  hun¬ 
dred  Pounds  Flemijb ,  which  is  twelve  hundred  Pounds 
Sterling. 

PLATE  I. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Plan  of  the  Cold  Stove. 

Fig.  1.  Is  the  lower  Band,  whole  Thicknefs  is  fourteen 

by  fixteen  Inches. 

2.  Tire  upper  Band,  which  is  twelve  by  fourteen 

Inches. 

3.  The  Cap  and  Band,  which  is  ten  by  twelve 

Inches. 

4.  The  upper  Cap,  which  is  fix  by  feven  Inches. 

5.  The  two  main  Jambs,  which  are  thirteen  by 

fifteen  Inches  of  Stone. 

6.  The  half  Bands  and  Polls  of  nine  by  feven  Inches. 

7.  The  uppermoff  half  Band,  which  is  fmall,  fix 

by  eight  Inches. 

P  LATE  II. 

A  Plan  of  the  arched  Room  cut  through  perpendicu¬ 
larly  in  the  Middle  where  the  Kiln  Hands,  with  a 
Reprefentation  of  the  Kiln. 

A  A  ts  the  Cut  of  the  Arch.  • 

B  The  Oven  of  the  Kiln  which  is  called  the  Hog ;  this 
•has  no  Chimney;  when  the  Fire  is  firff  kindled  ei¬ 
ther  with  Turf  or  other  Fuel,  the  Smoke  is  let 
out  through  a  fmall  Window. 

CCC  A  Slone  Foundation  on  which  the  Oven  and  Kiln 
is  built. 

CC  Is  properly  the  Kiln  itfeif,  which  muff  be  obferved 
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in  what  Manner  it  is  built,  with  little  Moles  to 
let  out  thg  Heat. 

DD  Stone  Bands  made  for  the  greater  Firmnefs,  about 
the  Kiln. 

EEEE  Iron  Bars  placed  to  firengthen  the  Kiln,  and 
alfo  to  lay  the  upper  long  Lath  upon. 

F  Small  crofs  Laths  over  the  Kiln,  which  lie  from  one 
End  C  to  the  other  End  C  upon  the  Kiln,  but 
there  are  few  of  thefe  reprefen  ted,  that  the  fmall 
Holes  of  the  Kiln  may  better  appear. 

G  The  Door  of  the  Entrance. 

PLATE  III. 

A  Flan  of  the  Tower  where  the  Madder  is  firfi  laid  to  dry. 
A  Is  the  Oven  of  the  Tower. 

BB  The  Pipes  whereby  the  Heat  fpreads  itfelf,  is  here 
fhevvn  by, the  Openings  where  the  Tyles  are  taken 
off. 

C  A  Sort  of  Stairs  by  which  they  climb. 

DD  The  Windlafs  with  its  Rope  and  Hook,  to  hoifi 
the  Madder  to  the  Lofts. 

EEEE  The  four  Lofts  of  the  Lath  of  the  Oven. 

F  The  Chimney  above  the  Roof. 

G  The  Door  by  which  they  enter. 

PLATE  IV. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Plan  of  the  Section  of  the 

Tower. 

Fig-  i.  i-  I-  I.  The  four  Bands  of  the  Tower  which  are 
fvxteen  Inches  fquare. 

2.  The  Cap  Band  ten  by  twelve  Inches. 

3.  The  fpringing  Band  fix  by  eight  Inches. 

4.  The  Interface  to  the  Tower  fix  by  feven 

I  nches. 

Fig.  5.  The  Spaning  Plate  five  by  feven  Inches. 

6.  6.  The  lower  and  fecond  Girder  fix  by  feven 
Inches. 

7.  The  third  Girder  feven  by  nine  Inches. 

8.  The  fourth  Girder  fix  by  eight  Inches. 

9.  The  fifth  Girder  fix  by  feven  Inches. 

10.  The  Gown  Piece  of  the  Tower  five  by  fix 
Inches. 

The  Ribs  in  the  Tower  nruft  be  laid  fourteen  Inches 
afunder  from  Middle  to  Middle  Corner-ways,  and  the 
Laths  between  an  Inch  and  a  Half  diftant. 

PLATE  V. 

A  Plan  of  the  Pounding  Houfe,  in  which  is  Ihewn  at  A 
the  Driver,  who  with  his  three  Horfes  caufes  the  Mill 
to  turn,  which  woiks  the  Stampers  :  At  B  is  fhewn 
the  Pounder,  who  with  his  Shovel  continually  brings 
the  Madder  under  the  Stampers. 

Fig.  1.  Is  the  Beam  which  fupports  the  Axletree,  which 
is  fourteen  by  fiiteen  Inches. 

2.  The  hollow  Oaken  Block  or  Trough,  twenty- 

feven  by  twenty“nine  Inches. 

3.  The  King  Pcfi  eighteen  Inches  fquare. 

4.  The  upper  Band  fix  by  feven  Inches. 

3.  The  crofs  Bands  five  by  feven  Inches. 

6.  The  crofs  Arms  fix  by  ten  Inches. 

7.  The  Swaarden  fix  by  ten  Inches. 

8.  The  Axis  from  fix  to  eight  Inches. 

9.  The  Feller  fix  by  eight  Inches  of  Elm  Wood. 

10.  The  King  Beam  eleven  by  thirteen  Inches  of 

Fir  Wood. 

11.  The  Drawers  under  t'  e  Mill  five  by  fix  Inches- 
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12.  The  Plate  for  the  running  of  the  Truckle  three 

by  fixteen  Inches. 

13.  The  wooden  Knobs  to  the  Wheel  of  Afh. 

14.  The  Staves  made  of  Box  Wood. 

15.  The  fix  Stampers  fix  Inches  fquare  of  Afh. 

PLATE  VI. 

Ar\  Explanation  of  the  Se&ion  of  the  Pounding  Houfe. 
Fig.  j.  The  under  Band  fixteen  Inches  fquare. 

2.  The  upper  Band  twelve  by  fourteen  Inches. 

3.  The  Band  of  the  Cap  Poft  ten  by  twelve  Inches. 

4.  The  Springing  Band  fix  by  feven  Inches.. 

5.  The  Spaning  Plate  five  by  feven  Inches. 

6.  The  firft  Girder  fix  by  feven  Inches. 

•7.  The  fecond  Girder  nine  by  eleven  Inches. 

8.  The  third  Girder  fix  by  eight  Inches. 

9.  The  uppermofi  Girder  fix  by  feven  Inches, 
to.  The  Top  or  Cap  four  by  five  Incites. 

T.  he  above  Account  is  the  Method  of  cultivating 
Madder  in  Zealand.,  where  the  beft  is  now  produced  ;  to 
this  I  fhall  add,  what  I  have  obferved  of  the  growing 
of  Madder  in  other  Parts  of  Holland,  as  alfo  the  Ex¬ 
perience  1  have  had  of  the  Giowth  of  Madder  in  Eng~ 
land,  with  an  Account  of  the  Method  of  planting  it 
here. 

In  the  Year  1727,  I  obferved  a  great  Quantity  of  this 
Plant  cultivated  in  Holland ,  between  Helvoetfluys  and 
the  Brill ;  and  it  being  the  firfi  Time  I  had  ever  feen 
any  confiderable  Parcel  of  it,  I  was  tempted  to  make 
fome  Enquiries  about  its  Culture,  and  take  fome  Mi¬ 
nutes  of  it  down  upon  the  Spot,  which  I  fhall  here  in- 
fert,  for  the  Ufe  of  fuch  as  may  have  Curiofity  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  Culture  of  it.. 

In  Autumn  they  plough  the  Land,  where  they  in¬ 
tend  to  plant  Madder  in  the  Sprint,  and  lay  it  in  high 
Ridges,  that  the  Frofi  may  mellow  it ;  in  March  they 
plough  it  again,  and  at  this  Seafon  they  work  it  very 
deep,  laying  it  up  in  Ridges  18  Inches  afunder,  and  a- 
bout  a  Foot  high  ;  then  about  the  Beginning  of  sipril , 
when  the  Madder  will  begin  to  (hoot  out  of  the  Ground, 
they  open  the  Earth  about  their  old  Roots,  and  take 
off  all  the  Side  Shoots  which  extend  themfelves  horizon¬ 
tally,  jufi  under  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  preferving 
as  much  Root  to  them  as  poilible  ;  thefe  they  tranfplant 
immediately  upon  the  Tops  of  the  new  Ridges,  at  about 
a  Foot  apart,  obferving  always  to  do  this  when  there  are 
fome  Showers,  becaufe  then  the  Plants  will  take  Root 
in  a  few  Days,  and  will  require  no  Water. 

When  the  Plants  are  growing,  they  carefully  keep 
the  Ground  hoed,  to  prevent  the  Weeds  from  coming 
up  between  them  ;  far  if  they  are  fmothered  by  Weeds, 
especially  when  young,  it  will  either  defircy  or  weaken 
them  fo  much,  that  they  feldom  do  well  after.  In  thefe 
Ridges  they  let  the  Plants  remain  two  Seafons,  during 
which  Time  they  keep  the  Ground  very  clean  ;  and  at 
Michaelmas ,  when  the  Tops  of  the  Plants  are  decayed, 
they  take  up  the  Roots  and  dry  them  far  Sale.  This  is 
what  I  could  learn  of  their  Method  of  cultivating  this 
Plant,  to  which  I  will  fubjoin  a  few  Obfcrvations  of  my 
own,  which  1  have  fincemade  upon  the  Culture  of  Mad¬ 
der  in  England. 

The  Land  upon  which  I  have  found  Madder  thrive 
befi,  is  a  foft  fandy  Loam,  and  if  it  has  been  in  Til¬ 
lage  fome  Years,  it  will  be  better  than  that  which  is 
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ficfti  broken  up.  This  fhould  have  at  led!  a  depth  of 
2  Feet  and  a  Half,  or  three  Feet  of  good  Earth,  and 
mull  be  quite  clear  from  Couch,  or  the  Roots  of  any 
bad  Weeds;  for  as  the  Roots  of  Madder  fhould  remain 
three  Years  in  the  Ground,  fo  where  there  are  any  of  thcfe 
Weeds  which  fpread  and  multiply  at  their  Roots,  they 
will  intermix  with  the  Madder  Roots,  and  in  three 
Years  will  have  taken  fuch  PoffelTion  of  the  Ground, 
as  to  greatly  weaken  the  Madder,  and  render  it  very 
troublefome  to  feparate  when  the  Madder  is  taken  up. 
*  The  Ground  fhould  be  ploughed  deep  before  Winter, 
and  laid  in  Ridges  to  mellow  ;  and  if  it  is  not  too  ftrong, 
there  will  be  no  Neceflity  for  ploughing  it  again,  till 
juft  before  the  Time  of  planting  the  Madder,  when  the 
Land  fhould  be  ploughed  as  deep  as  the  Beam  of  the 
Plough  will  admit ;  and  there  fhould  be  Men  following 
the  Plough  in  the  Furrow's,  who  fhould  dig  a  full  Spit 
below  the  Furrow,  and  turn  it  up  on  the  Top ;  by  pre¬ 
paring  this  Ground  of  the  Depth,  the  Roots  of  the 
Madder  will  ftrike  down  and  be  of  greater  Length,  in 
which  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Crop  chiefly  confifts.  The 
Land  being  thus  prepared  and  made  level,  will  be  fit 
to  receive  the  Plants.  The  beft-  Time  for  planting  the 
Madder,  is  about  the  Middle,  or  latter  End  of  April, 
according  as  the  Seafon  is  more  or  lefs  forward,  which 
muft  be  determined  by  the  young  Shoots;  for  when 
thcfe  are  about  two  Inches  above  Ground,  they  are  in 
the  beft  State  for  planting. 

In  taking  up  thefe  Shoots  for  planting,  the  Ground 
fhould  be  opened  -with  a  Spade,  that  they  may  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Mother  Plants  with  as  much  Root  as  pof- 
.  fible  ;  for  if  the  Roots  are  broken  off,  they  will  not  fuc- 
ceed  :  Thefe  Plants  fhould  be  drawn  up  no  fafter  than 
they  are  planted,  for  if  they  lie  long  above  Ground, 
they  will  fhrink  and  their  Tops  wither,  and  then  they 
often  mifcarry  ;  therefore  if  they  are  brought  from  a  dis¬ 
tant  Place,  there  fhould  be  great  Care  taken  in  packing 
of  them  up  for  Carriage  ;  efpecial  Regard  fhould  be 
had  not  to  pack  them  fo  clofe,  or  in  fo  great  Quantity, 
as  to  caufe  them  to  heat,  for  that  will  foon  fpoil  them  ; 
hut  if  they  are  a  little  withered  by  lying  out  of  th,e 
Ground,  their  Roots  fhould  be  fet  upright  in  Water 
for  a  few  Hours,  which  will  ftiften  and  recover  them 
-again. 

Tn  planting  Madder,  there  are  fome  who  make  the 
Rows  but  i  Foot  afunder,  others  i  Foot  and  a  Half, 
fome  two,  and  others  who  allow  them  3  Feet  Diftance, 
J  have  made  Trial  of  the  three  laft  Diftances,  and  have 
Found  when  the  Roots  have  been  left  three  Years  in 
the  Ground,  that  3  Feet  Diftance  Row  from  Row  is 
the  beft  ;  but  if  it  is  taken  up  in  two  Years,  2'Feet  a- 
funder  may  do  very  well  ;  and  the  Diftance  in  the 
Rows  Plant  from  Plant,  fhould  be  one  Foot,  or  a  Foot 
and  a:  Half. 

If  there  Is  no  Danger  of  the  Ground  being  . too  wet  in 
Winter,  the  Plants  may  be  planted  on  the  level  Ground  ; 
but  if  on  the  contrary,  the  Ground  fhould  be  raifed  in 
Ridges  where  each  Row  of  Plants  is  to  be  fet,  that  their 
Roots  may  not  reach  the  Water  in  Winter,  for  if  they 
do,  it  will  flop  their  downright  Growth  ;  and  this  is 
the  Reafon  for  the  Dutch,  who  plant  Madder  in  the 
Low  Countries,  raifing  their  Ridges  fo  high  as  2  or  3 
Feet,  and  in  Zealand,  where  the  Ground  is  drier,  they 
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raife  the  Beds  4  or  5  Inches  above  the  Intervals,  that 
the  Wet  may  drain  ofF  from  the  Bed#  where  the  Mad¬ 
der  is  planted. 

The  Method  of  planting  is  as  follows:  viz.  The 
Ground  being  made  fmooth,  a  Line  is  drawn  crofs  it  to 
mark  out  the  Rows,  that  they  may  be  ftreight  for  the 
more  convenient  Cleaning,  and  for  the  better  digging 
or  ploughing  the  Ground  between  the  Rows  ;  then  with 
an  Iron-fhod  Dibble,  Holes  are  made,  at  the  Diftance 
which  the  Plants  are  to  ftand  from  each  other.  The 
Depth  of  the  Holes  muft  be  in  Proportion  to  the  Length 
of  the  Roots  of  the  Plants,  which  muft  be  planted  the 
fame  Depth  they  had  been  while  they  were  upon  the 
Mother  Plants,  for  if  any  Part  of  the  Root  is  left  above 
Ground,  the  Sun  and  Winds  will  dry  them,  which  will 
retard  the  Growth  of  the  Plants  ;  and,  fhould  any  Part 
of  the  green  be  buried  in  the  Ground,  it  will  not  be 
fo  well,  though,  of  the  two,  the  latter  will  be  lefs 
prejudicial,  efpeeially  if  there  is  not  too  much  of  the 
green  buried.  When  the  Plants  are  put  into  the  Holes, 
the  Earth  fhould  be  preffed  clofe  to  them  to  fecure 
them  from  being  drawn  out  of  the  Ground,  for  Crows 
and  Rooks  frequently  draw  the  new  Plants  out  of  the 
Ground,  before  they  get  new  Roots,  where  there  is  not 
this  Care  taken  ;  fo  that  in  two  or  three  Days  I  have 
known  half  the  Plants  on  a  large  Piece  of  .Land  deftroy- 
ed  by  thefe  Birds. 

If  fome  Showers  of  Rain  fall  in  a  Day  or  two  after 
they  are  planted,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  them,  for 
th«y  will  prefently  put  out  new  Roots,  and  become 
ftrong,  fo  that,  if  dry  Weather  fhould  afterward  happen, 
they  will  not  be  in  fo  much  Danger  of  buffering  there¬ 
by,  as  thofe  which  are  later  planted.  There  are  fome 
Who,  from  a  covetous  Temper  of  making  moft  Die  of 
the  Ground,  plant  a  Row  of  Dwarf  Peas,  or  Kidney 
Beans,  between  each  Row  of  Madder,  and  pretend 
that  hereby  the  Land  is  kept  cleaner  from  Weeds,  but 
I  am  very  certain  the  Crop  of  Madder  is  injured  there¬ 
by  much  more  than  the  Value  of  thofe  Things  which 
grow  between  the  Rows,  as  I  have  experienced  ;  there¬ 
fore  I  advife  thofe  Perfons,  who  plant  Madder  never  to 
fow  or  plant  any  Thing  between  the  Rows,  but  to  keep 
the  Madder  quite  clean  from  Weeds  or  any  other  Kind 
of  Vegetable. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Ground  thus  clean,  it  fhould  be 
feuffled  over  with  a  Dutch  Hoe,  as  foon  as  the  young 
Weeds  appear,  when  a  Man  can  perform  a  great  Deal 
of  this  Work  in  a  Day,  and  if  it  is  done  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther,  the  Weeds  will  die  as  faft  as  they  are  cut  down  • 
whereas,  when  the  Weeds  are  left  to  grow  in  the  Spring* 
fo  as  to  get  Strength,  they  are  not  fo  foon  deftroyed,  and 
the  Expence  of  hoeing  the  Ground  then  will  be  more 
than  double  ;  befides,  there  will  be  Danger  of  cutting 
down  foine  of  the  weaker  Plants  with  the  Weeds,  if 
the  Perfons  employed  to  perform  this  Work  are  not  very 
careful,' therefore  it  is  much  cheaper,  as  alfo  better  for 
the  Madder,  to  begin  this  Work  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  to  repeat  it  as  often  as  the  Weeds  render  it  neceffary, 
for  by  keeping  the  Ground  thus  conftantly  clean,  the 
Madder  will  thrive  the  better. 

During  the  firft  Summer,  the  only  Culture,  which 
the  Madder  requires,  is  that  of  keeping  it  dean  in  the 
Manner  before  directed,  and’,  when  the  Shoots  or  Haulm 
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t>f  the  Plants  decay  in  Autumn,  it  lliould  be  raked  off 
the  Ground  ;  then  the  Intervals  between  the  Rows 
fhould  be  either  dug  with  a  Spade,  or  ploughed  with  a 
hoeing  Plough,  laying  up  the  Earth  over  the  Heads  of 
the  Plants  in  a  roundifh  Ridge,  which  will  be  of  great 
Service  to  the  Roots.  The  Dutch  cover  the  Haulm  of 
their  Madder  with  Earth,  leaving  it  to  rot  upon  the 
Ground  ;  this  perhaps  may  be  neceffary  in  their  Coun¬ 
try  to  keep  the  Frofl  out  of  the  Ground,  but,  as  I  have 
never  found  that  the  fevered  Winters  in  England  have 
injured  the  Madder  Roots,  there  is  not  the  fame  Necef- 
fity  for  that  Pra&ice  here. 

The  following  Spring,  before  the  Madder  begins  to 
fhoot,  the  Ground  fliould  be  raked  over  frnooih,  that 
the  young  Shoots  may  have  no  Obflruclion,  and,  if  any 
young  Weeds  appear  on  the  Ground,  it  fliould  be  fird 
fcuffied  over  to  deflroy  them,  and  then  raked  over 
fmooth  ;  after  this  the  fame  Care  mud  be  taken  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer  to  keep  the  Ground  clean,  and,  if  it  is 
performed  by  the  Hoe  Plough,  the  Earth  of  the  Inter¬ 
vals  fhould  be  thrown  up  againd  the  Side  of  the  Ridges, 
which  will  earth  up  the  Roots,  and  greatly  increafe  their 
Strength  ;  but,  before  the  Ground  of  one  Interval  is  fo 
hoed,  the  Haulm  of  the  Plants  fhould  be  turned  over 
to  the  next  adjoining  Interval,  and  if  they  are  permit¬ 
ted  fo  to  lie  for  a  Fornight  or  three  Weeks,  and  then 
turned  back  again  on  thofe  Intervals  which  were  hoed, 
obferving  fird  to  fcufile  the  Ground  to  dedroy  any  young 
Weeds,  which  may  have  appeared  fince  the  during  of 
the  Ground,  then  the  alternate  Intervals  fhould  be 
ploughed  in  like  Manner,  turning  the  Earth  up  againd 
the  oppofite  Sides  of  the  Roots;  by  this  Method  the 
Intervals  will  he  alternately  ploughed,  and  the  Plants 
earthed  up,  whereby  the  Ground  will  be  kept  clean, 
and  dirred,  which  will  greatly  promote  the  Growth  of 
the  Roots,  and  by  this  Method  the  fuperficial  Shoots 
will  be  fubdued,  and  the  principal  Roots  greatly 
drengthened.  The  following  Autumn  the  Ground 
fhould  be  cleared  of  the  Haulm  and  Weeds,  and  the 
Earth  raifed  in  Ridges  over  the  Roots,  as  in  the  fore¬ 
going  Year. 

The  third  Spring  the  Roots  will  furnifli  a  great 
Supply  of  young  Plants,  but,  before  thefe  appear,  the 
Ground  fhould  be  cleaned  and  raked  fmooth,  that  the 
Shoots  may  have  no  Obdru£tion  to  their  coming  up  ; 
and,  when  the  young  Plants  are  fit  to  take  off,  it 
fliould  be  performed  with  Care,  always  taking  off  thofe 
which  are  produced  at  the  greated  Difcance  from  the 
Crown  of  the  Mother  Plants,  becaufe  thofe  are  what  rob 
them  mod  of  their  Nourifhment,  and  the  Wounds  made 
by  feparating  them  from  the  old  Roots  are  not  near  fo 
hurtful  as  thofe  near  the  Crown,  for  the  dripping  off  too 
many  of  the  Shoots  there  will  retard  the  Growth  of 
the  Plants. 

The  Culture  of  the  Madder  the  third  Summer  mud 
be  the  fame  as  the  fecond,  ^ut,  as  the  Roots  will  then 
be  much  dronger,  the  Earth  fncu'd  be  laid  up  a  little 
higher  to  them  at  the  Times  when  the  Ground  is  clean, 
and,  if  all  the  diflant  fuperficial  Shoots,  which  come 
up  in  the  Intervals  are  hoed  or  ploughed  off,  it  \vill  be 
of  Service  to  drengthen  the  larger  downright  Roots, 
and,  as  the  Haulm  will  now  be  very  drong  and  thick, 
the  frequent  turning  it  over  from  one  Interval  to  another 
Vol.  II. 
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will  prevent  its  rotting,  for  if  it  lies  long  in  the  /ante 
Pofition,  the  Shoots,  which  are  near  the  Ground,  where 
there  will  be  always  more  or  lefs  Damp,  and  being  co¬ 
vered  with  the  upper  Shoots,  the  Air  will'be  excluded 
from  them,  which  will  caufe  them  to  rot,  for  the  Shoots 
of  Madder  are  naturally  difpofed  to  climb  upon  any 
neighbouring  Support,  and  in  Places  where  they  have 
been  fupported,  I  have  feen  them  more  than  io  P'eet 
high,  but  the  Expence  of  daking  the  Plants  to  fupport 
their  Shoots  would  be  much  too  great  to  be  pra£tifed  in 
general,  therefore  the  other  Method  of  turning  the 
Haulm  over  from  one  Interval  to  the  other  will  be  found 
of  great  Ufe,  for  hereby  it  is  kept  from  decaying,  and 
by  fo  doing  the  Sun  is  alternately  admitted  to  each  Side 
of  the  Roots,  which  is  of  more  Confequence  to  the 
Growth  of  the  Madder  than  mod  People  conceive,  and 
from  many  repeated  Trials  I  have  found,  that  where 
the  Haulm  has  decayed  or  rotted  in  Summer,  it  has 
greatly  retarded  the  Growth  of  the  Roots.  There  have 
been  fome  ignorant  Pretenders  who  have  advifed  the  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  Haulm  in  Summer,  in  order  to  drengthen 
the  Roots,  but  whoever  pradtifes  this,  will  find  to  their 
Cod  the  Abfurdity  of  this  Method,  for  I  have  fully  tri¬ 
ed  this  many  Years  ago^'and  have  always  found  that 
every  other  Root,  upon  which  this  was  pradlifed,  was 
at  lead  a  third  Part  fmaller  than  the  intermediate  Roots, 
whole  Haulm  was  left  entire.  The  Occafion  of  my  fird 
making  this  Experiment  was,  becaufe  the  Plants  had 
been  fet  too  near  each  other,  and  the  Seafon  proving 
moid  had  increafed  the  Number  and  Strength  of  the 
Shoots,  fo  that  they  were  fo  thick,  that  many  of 
them  began  to  rot ;  to  prevent  which  I  cut  off  the 
Shoots  of  every  other  Plant  to  give  Room  for  fpread- 
ing  the  others  thinner,  but  foon  after  this  was  done, 
the  Plants  produced  a  greater  Number  of  Shoots 
than  before,  but  they  were  weaker,  and  the  I  ffc£fc 
it  had  upon  the  Roots  was  as  before  related,  and 
fince  then  I  have  frequently  repeated  the  Experiment 
on  a  few  Roots,  and  have  always  found  the  Effedl 
the  fame. 

As  foon  as  the  Haulm  of  the  Madder  begins  to  decay 
in  Autumn,  the  Roots  may  be  taken  up  for  Ufe,  be¬ 
caufe  then  the  Roots  have  done  growing  for  that  Sea¬ 
fon,  and  will  then  be  plumper  and  lefs  liable  to  dirink 
than  if  dug  up  at  another  Seafon,  for  I  have  always 
found  that  Roots  of  every  Kind  of  Plant,  which  are 
taken  out  of  the  Ground  during  the  Time  of  their  grow¬ 
ing,  are  very  apt  to  fhrink,  and  loofe  more  than  half 
their  Weight  in  a  diort  Time. 

When  the  Seafon  for  digging  up  the  Madder  Roots 
is  come,  it  fliould  be  done  in  the  following  Manner  ; 
viz.  A  deep  Trench  fliould  be  dug  out  at  one  Side  of 
the  Ground  next  to  the  fird  Row  of  Madder  to  make 
a  fufficient  opening  to  receive  the  Earth  which  mud  be 
laid  therein  in  digging  up  the  Row  of  Roots  fo  that  it 
fhould  be  at  lead  2  Feet  broad,  and  two  Spits  and  two 
Shovelings  deep,  and  lliould  be  made  as  dole  as  poffible 
to  the  Roots,  being  careful  not  to  break  or  cut  the  Roots 
in  doing  it  ;  then  the  Row  of  Roots  mud  be  carefully 
dug  up,  turning  the  Earth  into  the  Trench  before 
mentioned.  In  the  doing  of  this  there  fhould  be  to  c- 
very  Perfon  who  digs  two  or  three  Perfons  to  take  out 
the  Roots,  that  none  may  be  loft,  and  as  much  of 
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tlx  Fai  th  fhould  he  fhaken  out  of  the  Roots  as  pofnble, 
and  after  the  principal  Roots  are  taken  up,  there  will  be 
many  of  the  long  Fibres  remaining  below,  therefore, 
in  order  to  get  the  Roots  as  clean  as  pofiible,  the  whole 
Spot  of  Ground  fhould  be  dug  of  the  fame  Depth  as  the 
firft  Trench,  and  the  Pickers  muft  follow  the  Digers  to 
get  them  all  out  to  the  Bottom.  As  the  diging  of  the 
Land  to  this  Depth  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  take  up  the 
Roots  with  as  little  Lofs  as  poff.ble,  it  is  a  fine  Prepara¬ 
tion  for  any  fucceeding  Crop,  and  I  have  always  found 
that  the  Ground,  where  Madder  has  grown,  produced 
better  Crops  of  all  Kinds  than  Land  of  equal  Goodnefs, 
which  had  not  the  like  Culture. 

After  the  Roots  are  taken  up,  the  fooner  they  are 
carried  to  the  Place  of  drying,  the  finer  will  be  their 
Colour,  for  if  they  lie  in  Heaps,  they  are  apt  to  heat, 
which  will  difcolour  them,  or  if  Rain  fhould  happen  to 
wet  them  much,  it  will  have  the  fame  Effect,  therefore 
no  more  Roots  fhould  be  taken  up  than  can  be  carried  un¬ 
der  Shelter  the  fame  Day. 

The  firft  Place,  in  which  the  Roots  fhould  be  laid  to 
dry,  muft  be  open  on  the  Sides  to  admit  the  Air,  but 
covered  on  the  Top  to  keep  out  the  Wet.  If  a  Build¬ 
ing  is  to  be  eredfed  new,  fu$h  as  the  Tanners  have  for 
drying  their  Skins,  will  be  as  proper  as  any,  for  thefe 
have  Weather  Boards  from  Top  to  Bottom  at  equal  Dif- 
tances  to  keep  out  the  driving  Rain,  but  the  Spaces  be¬ 
tween  being  open  admit  the  Air  freely,  and  if  inftead  of 
Plank  Floors  or  Stages  above  each  other,  they  are  laid 
with  Hurdles  or  Basket  Work,  upon  which  the  Roots  are 
laid  to  dry,  the  Air  will  have  freer  Paffage  to  the  un¬ 
der  Side  of  the  Roots,  which  will  dry  them  more 
equally. 

In  this  Place  they  may  remain  four  or  five  Days,  by 
which  Time  the  Earth,  which  adhered  to  the  Roots,  wiil 
be  fo  dry  as  to  eafily  rub  off,  which  fhould  be  done  before 
the  Roots  are  removed  to  the  cold  Stove,  for  the  flower 
the’ Roots  are  dried,  the  lefs  they  will  fhrink,  and  the 
better  will  be  the  Colour  of  the  Madder,  and  the  cleaner 
the  Roots  are  from  Earth,  the  better  the  Commodity 
will  be  for  Ufe  when  prepared. 

After  the  Roots  have  laid  a  fufficient  Time  in  this 
Place,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  another  Building  cal¬ 
led  the  cold  Stove,  in  which  there  fhould  be  Convenien- 
cies  of  Flues  pafling  through  different  Parts  of  the  Floor 
and  the  Side  VValls ;  in  this  the  Roots  fhould  be  laid 
thin  upon  the  Floors,  and  turned  from  Time  to  Time 
as  they  dry,  taking  thofe  Roots  away,  which  are  neareft 
to  the  Flues  that  convey  the  greateft  Heat,  placing  them 
in  a  cooler  Part  of  the  Room,  and  removing  fuch  of 
them  as  had  been  in  that  Situation  to  the  warmer,  from 
whence  the  other  are  taken.  The  conftant  Care  in  this 
Particular  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Quality  of  the 
Madder,  for,  when  this  is  properly  conducted,  the 
Roots  will  be  more  equally  dried,  and  the  Commodity, 
when  manufactured*  will  be  much  fairer  and  better 
for  Ufe. 

When  the  Outfide  of  the  Roots  have  been  fuffici- 
ently  dried  in  this  cold  Stove,  they  fhould  be  removed 
to  the  threfhing  Floor,  w'hich  may  be  the  fame  as  in  a 
common  Barn  where  Corn  is  threfhed.  The  Floor  of 
this  fhould  be  fwept,  and  made  as  dean  as  poffible  ; 
then  the  Roots  fhould  be  threfhed  to  beat  off  their  Skins 
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or  Outfide  Coverings  ;  this  is  the  Part  which  is  prepared 
feparately  from  the  inner  Part  of  the  Root,  and  is  called 
Mull,  which  is  fold  at  a  very  low  Price,  being  the  worft 
Sort  of  Madder,  fo  cannot  be  ufed  where  the  Permanen¬ 
cy  or  Beauty  of  the  Colours  are  regarded  ;  thefe  Hulks 
are  feparated  from  the  Roots,  pounded  by  themfelves, 
and  are  afterward  packed  up  in  feparate  Calks,  and  fold 
by  the  Title  of  Mull.  If  this  is  well  prepared,  and  not 
mixed  with  Dirt,  it  may  be  fold  for  about  15  Shillings 
per  Hundred  Weight,  at  the  Price  which  Madder  now 
bears,  and  this,  as  is  fuppofed,  will  defray  the  whole  Ex¬ 
pence  of  drying  the  Crop. 

After  the  'Rdull  is  feparated  from  the  Roots,  they  muft 
be  removed  to  the  warmer  Stove,  where  they  muft  be 
dried  with  Care,  for  if  the  Heat  is  too  great,  the  Roots 
will  dry  too  faft,  whereby  they  will  lofe  much  in  Weight, 
and  the  Colour  of  the  Madder  will  not  be  near  fo  bright; 
to  avoid  which,  the  Roots  fhould  be  frequently  turned, 
while  they  remain  in  this  Stove,  and  the  Fires  muft  be 
properly  regulated.  If  fome  Trials  are  made  by  fixing  a 
good  1  hermometer  in  the  Room,  the  neceflary  Heat 
may  be  better  afeertained  than  can  be  done  any  other 
Way,  but  this  will  require) to  be  greater  at  fome  Times 
than  at  others,  according  as  the  Roots  are  more  or  lefs 
fucculent,  or  the  Weather  more  or  lefs  cold  or  damp,  but 
it  will  always  be  better  to  have  the  Heat  rather  lefs  than 
over-hot,  for,  though  the  Roots  may  require  a  longer 
Time  to  dry  with  a  flow  Heat,  yet  the  Colour  will  be 
better. 

When  the  Roots  are  properly  dried  in  this  Stove,  they 
muft  be  carried  to  the  Pounding  Houfe,  where  they  muft 
be  reduced  to  Powder  in  the  Manner  before  related,  but 
whether  it  is  neceflary  to  feparate  the  Maps  from  the 
Gemeens  as  is  now  praCtifed  by  the  Dutch,  the  Confumers 
of  Madder  wiil  be  better  Judges  than  myfelf. 

There  has  been  fome  Objections  of  late  mentioned  to 
the  introducing  or  rather  retrieving  the  Culture  of  Mad¬ 
der  in  England ,  which  it  may  be  proper  here  to  take  No¬ 
tice  of,  left  they  fhould  have  fo  much  Weight  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  many  Perfons  from  engaging  in  it.  The  firft  which 
has  been  generally  ftarted  is,  that  the  Land  in  this 
'  ountry  is  not  fo  well  adapted  for  growing  Madder,  as 
that  in  Holland,  to  which  i  ran  with  Truth  affirm,  that 
there  are  vaft  Tracis  of  Land  here  much  better  adapted 
for  producing  Madder  than  the  befit  Land  in  Zealand , 
and  from  the  Experience,  which  I  have  had  of  its  Growth, 
will  produce  a  greater  Crop. 

Another  Obje'fiion  which  I  have  heard  was  the  Labour 
in  Holland  being  cheaper  than  in  England.  The  Dutch 
wiil  always  underfell  us,  fo  confequehtly  will  maintain 
this  Branch  of  Trade,  but  this  is  certainly  a  great  Mis¬ 
take,  for,  though  the  Labourers  employed  in  cultivating 
Madder  may  not  earn  fo  great  Wages  as  is  generally  paid 
in  England,  fure  I  am  that  the  Difference  between  an 
expei  t  Engliflj  Labourer  and  that  of  the  beft  Dutchman , 
in  the  ploughing,  hoeing*  planting,  bV.  of  Madder,  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  their  Pay,  for  I  am  fure  a 
good  Englijh  Gardener  or  Ploughman  will  do  more  Bu- 
finefs,  and  perform  it  better,  in  four  Days,  than  the  beft 
Workman  in  Holland  can  do  in  fix.  What  I  now  fay  is 
greatly  within  Compafs  from  my  own  Knowledge,  fo 
that,  fuppofing  we  were  to  proceed  in  the  fame  Manner 
now  practiled  by  the  Dutch , .  this  could  be  no  Objection 

to 
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to  the  cultivating  of  Madder,  but  we  fhall  foon  find 
Ways  of  performing  the  mod  laborious  Part,  at  much 
lefs  Expence,  by  Means  of  the  hoeing  Plough,  which 
may  be  ufed  to  great  Advantage  in  the, Cultivation  of 
Madder,  whereby  the  Expence  wifi  be  much  ieflened, 
and,  when  once  this  is  well  eflablifhed  in  England,  there 
can  be  no  Doubt  but  that  great  Improvements  will  be 
made  both  in  the  Culture  and  Method  of  preparing  the 
Commodity  for  Ufe. 

Th,ere  have  been  Objedfions  made  againfl  farther  T rials 
of  growing  Madder,  becaufe  fonie,  who  have  engaged  in 
it,  have  not  fucceeded  ;  but  in  anfvver  to  this,  it  mud  he 
obferved,  that  their  ill  Succefs  was  owing  to  a  Want  of 
Skill.  Some  of  them  continued  to  plant  repeated  Crops 
of  Madder  on  the  fame  Spot  of  Ground,  till  the  Roots 
became  fo  fmall,  as  fcarce  to  pay  the  Expence  of  diging 
up,  and  here  it  is  proper  to  obferve  that  Madder  fhouid 
not  he  planted  on  the  fame  Land,  till  after  an  Interval 
of  7  or  8  Years,  during  which  Interval  the  Ground  may 
be  (own  with  any  Sort  of  Grain,  or  Kitchen  Vegetables, 
which  it  will  produce  to  great  Advantage  after  Madder, 
becaufe  the  Land  will  be  wrought  fo  deep.  The  Dutch 
always  .  fow  Grain  upon  their  Madder  Giound  in  the 
Intervals  of  four  Years,  and  have  great  Crops  from  it, 
3nd  they  are  obliged,  from  the  Scarcity  of  Land  fit  for 
this  Purpofe,  to  plant  the  fame  Ground  after  an  Interval  of 
4  Years;  but,  as  we  are  not  under  the  fame  NecelTity,  it 
will  be  much  better  to  flay  8,  for  the  Roots  of  Madder 
are  very  funilar  to  thofe  of  Afparagus,  and  draw'  much  the 
fame  Nourifhment  from  the  Ground,  and  it  is  well  known 
that,  when  Afparagus  Roots  are  dug  up,  which  have  been 
growing  three  Years,  if  the  fame  is  planted  with  Afpara¬ 
gus  again  in  a  few  Years,  it  Will  not  thrive  equal  to  that 
which  is  planted  on  Ground,  upon  which  Afparagus  has 
not  grown  for  feveral  Years,  and  tl  is  is  always  found  to 
be  the  Cafe  even  in  Kitchen  Gardens  near  London,  where, 
•by  the  well  wot  king,  and  frequent  dunging  the  Ground, 
it  may  be  fuppofed  changed  in  3  or  4  Years,  more  than 
the  Fields  can  pofiibly  be  in  8  or  10. 

Madder  Ihould  not  be  planted  in  very  rich  dunged 
Land,  for  in  fuch  there  will  be  very  large  Haulm,  but 
the  Roots  will  not  be  in  Proportion  ;  and,  where  there 
is  not  much  Dung  or  Sea-coal  Allies,  the  Madder  Roots 
will  be  of  a  darker  Colour,  as  it  alfo  will,  where  it  is 
cultivated  in  the  Smcak  of  London ,  which  is  likewife  the 
Cafe  with  Liquorice,  for  that,  which  grows  in  a  Tandy 
Loam  at  a  Diftance  from  London,  is  always  much  brighter 
and  clearer  than  that,  which  grows  in  the  rich  Lands  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  London. 

If  the  Cultivation  of  Madder  is  carried  on  properly 
in  England,  it  will  employ  a  great  Number  of  Hands  from 
the  Time  Harveft  is  over,  till  the  Spring  of  the  Year, 
which  is  generally  a  dead  Time  for  Labourers,  and  here¬ 
by  the  Pari  flies  may  be  eafed -of  the  Poor’s  Rate,  which 
is  a  Confideration  worthy  of  publick  Attention. 

RUBEOLA.  See  Afperula,  Galium,  and  cherardia. 

RUB  US.  Tourn.  Injl,  R.  PI.  6 14.  fab.  385.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  557.  The  Bramble,  or  Raspberry  Bufh  ;  in 
French,  Ronce. 

The  Charatlers  are, 

TheFlowerhas  a permanent  Empalement  of  1  Leaf,  cut 
into  5  Spcar-f japed  Segments  ;  it  hath  5  round jh  Petals, 
and  a  great  Number  oj  Stamina  infected  in  the  Empalement, 
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the  Stamina  for  ter  than  the  Petals,  terminated  by  roundifb 
comprejfcd  Summits,  with  a  great  Number  0  f Ge>  mina,  hav¬ 
ing  fmall  Ilair  like  Styles  on  the  Side  of  the  Get  mina,  crown¬ 
ed  by  fagle  permanen  r  Stigmas.  The  Germina  afterward  be¬ 
come  a  He’  ry  compefd  cf  many  Acini  colie  Fled  into  a  Head , 
each  having  one  Cell,  in  which  is  contained  one  oblong  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rubus  foliis  quinato- digitatts  ternatifque,  caule  f  e- 
tioHfque  aculratis.  Llor.  Succ.  409.  Bramble  or  Black¬ 
berry  with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves  having  5  ana  3  Lobes 
and  the  Foot  Stalk  and  Branches  prickly.  Rubus  vulga¬ 
ris  fve  Rubus  fruFlu  nigra.  C.  B.  P.  479.  The  com¬ 
mon  Blackberry. 

2.  Run  US  foliis  ternatis  midis ,  cattle  aculeate.  Hort. 
Cliff.  192.  Bramble  with  naked  trifoliate  Leaves  and  a 
prickly  Stalk.  Rubus  repens ,  fruflu  caf.o.  C.  B.  P.  479. 
The  Dewberry. 

3.  Rubus  foliis  quinato-pinnatis  ternatifque,  cauls 
aculealo,  petiolis  canaliculatis.  Pier.  Susc.  408.  Bramble 
with  winged  Leaves  having  5  and  3  Lobes,  a  prickly 
Stalk,  and  channeled  Foot  Stalks.  l  his  is  the  Rubus 
ldaus  fpinofu r.  C.  B.  R.  479.  Prickly  Rafberry. 

/.  Rubus  foliis  ternatis  fiibtus  tomentofis ,  cauls  glabro. 
Rafpbetry  with  trifoliate  Leaves  woolly  on  their  under 
Side,  and  a  fmooth  Stalk.  Rubus.  Idee  us  lee  vis.  C.  B.  P. 
47 9.  The  fmooth  Rafpberry. 

5.  Rubus  foliis  quinato-pinnatis  ternatifque,  caule  acu¬ 
leate,  petiolis  teretibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  493.  Bramble  with 
w'inged  Leaves  having  5  and  3  Lobes,  a  prickly  Stalk, 
and  taper  Foot  Stalks.  Rubus  Idceus  fruEiu  nigro,  Virgi- 
nianus.  Hort.  Llth.  327.  Virginia  Rafpberry  with  a 
black  Fruit. 

6.  Rubus  foliis  ftmplicibus  palmatis,  caule  inermi  mul¬ 
tifolio  nrultijfaro.  Hort.  Cliff.  192.  Rafpberry  with  Angle 
Hand-fhaped  I. eaves,  and  an  unarmed  Stalk  having  ma¬ 
ny  Leaves  and  Flowers.  Rubus  odoratus.  Cornut.  153. 
Sweet  Canada  Rafpberry,  commonly  called  flowering 
Rafpberry. 

7.  Rubus  foliis  ternatis  nudis ,  caulilus pctiolifque  hif- 
pidis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  493.  Bramble  with  naked  Leaves 
growing  by  Threes,  and  hairy  Stalks  and  Foot  Stalks. 

8.  Rubus  foliis  ternatis  nudis ,  jldgellis  repent ibus  ber- 
bacc'.s.  Flor.  Suec.  411.  Bramble  with  naked  trifoliate 
Leaves,  and  creeping  herbaceous  Stalks.  Cbamarubus 

fate  a  tills.  C.  B.  P.  j  10.  Dw'arf  Rock  Bramble. 

9.  Rubus  foliis  ternatis,  caule  inermi  uni flora.  Flor. 
Suec.  412.  Bramble  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  an  un¬ 
armed  Stalk  having  one  Flower.  Rubus  humtlis  flare 
purpureo.  Buxb.  Cent.  p.  13.  Dwarf  Bramble  with  a 
purple  Flower. 

10.  Rubus  foliis  fmplicibus  lobatis,  caule  uni  fro. 
Flor.  Suec.  413.  Bramble  with  Angle  Leaves  having 
Lobes,  and  a  Stalk  bearing  one  Flower.  Cbanue- 
morus.  Cluf  Hijl.  1 1 8 .  The  Dwarf  Mulberry  or 
Cloudberry. 

The  ill  Sort  growls  naturally  on  the  Side  of  Banks, 
and  in  Hedges  in  England,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  this  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  Defcription. 
Oi  this  there  are  the  following  Varieties: 

1.  The  common  Bramble  with  white  Fruit,  which 
w'as  found  in  a  Hedge  near  Oxford  by  Mr.  'Jacob  Bobari. 
The  Brandies  of  this  Sort  are  covered  with  a  light  green 
Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are  of  a  brighter  green  than  the 

X  x  2  common 
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common  Sort,  and  the  Fruit  is  white,  but  it  feldom 
produces  Fruit  in  Gardens. 

2.  The  Bramble  without  Thorns ;  this  is  in  every 
Refpeft  like  the  fird,  but  the  Branches  and  Foot  Stalks 
have  no  Thorns. 

3.  The  Bramble  with  elegant  cut  Leaves ;  this  differs 
from  the  firft  by  having  the  Leaves  more  finely  cut. 

4.  The  Bramble  with  double  Flowers ;  this  differs 
from  the  frit  in  having  very  double  Flowers,  to  is  fre¬ 
quently  planted  in  Gardens  for  Ornament. 

5.  The  Bramble  with  variegated  Leaves.  This  is 
by  fome  preferved  in  Gardens,  but  is  very  apt  to  become 
plain,  if  planted  in  good  Ground. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
Branches,  which  will  put  out  Roots  at  every  Joint  very 
freely.  They  may  be  tranfplanted  any  Time  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  March ,  and  will  grow  in  almod  any  Soil  or 

Situation.  _ 

The  2d  Sort  hath  weaker  trailing  Stalks  than  the  id; 
the  Leaves  are  trifoliate,  and  the  Lobes  larger  than 
thefe  of  the  other  ;  the  Fruit  is  fmaller,  the  Acini  lar¬ 
ger,  and  but  few  in  each,  which  are  of  a  decpei  blactc 
Colour.  This  grows  naturally  in  England ,  and  is  known 
by  the  Title  of  Dewberry. 

The  3d  Sort  is  the  Rafpberry,  which  grows  natural'y 
in  the  Woods  in  the  northern  Parts  of  England,  but 
is  cultivated  in  Gardens  for  its  Fruit,  which  fupplies  the 
Table  at  the  Seafon  when  they  are  ripe.  There  are  2 
or  3  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  red,  and  the  other  a 
white  Fruit,  and  the  third  generally  produces  two  Crops 
of  Fruit  annually;  the  jd  ripens  in  July,  and  the  2d 
in  Odlober,  but  thofe  of  the  latter  Seafon  have  feldom 
much  Flavour.  Thefe  are  accidental  Varieties,  but  the 
4th  Sort  I  believe  to  be  a  didindt  Species,  for  the 
Leaves  are  trifoliate,  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Sort,  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  the  Branches 
and  Stalks  have  no  Thorns.  This  produces  but  few 
Fruit,  and  thofe  fmall,  which  ha3  occafioned  its  be¬ 
ing  negledfed. 

The  Rafpberry  is  generally  propagated  by  Suckers, 
though  I  fhould  prefer  fuch  Plants  as  are  raifed  by  Lay¬ 
ers,  becaufe  they  will  be  better  rooted,  and  not  fo  liable 
to  fend  out  Suckers  as  the  other,  which  generally  produce 
fuch  Quantities  of  Suckers  from  their  Roots,  as  to  fill 
the  Ground  in  a  Year  or  two  ;  and  where  they  are  not 
carefully  taken  off,  or  thined,  will  caufe  the  Fruit  to  be 
fmall,  and  in  lefs  Quantities  ;  efpecially  when  the  Plants 
are  placed  near  each  other,  which  is  too  often  the  Cafe 
for  there  are  few'  Perfons  who  allow  thefe  Plants  fumci- 
ent  Room. 

In  preparing  thefe  Plants,  their  Fibres  fhould  be 
fhortened  ;  but  the  Buds,  which  are  placed  at  a  fmall 
Diflance  from  the  Stem  of  the  Plant,  muff  not  be  cut 
off,  becaufe  thofe  produce  the  new  Shoots  the  following 
Summer.  Thefe  Plants  fhould  be  planted  about  2  Feet 
afunder  in  the  Rows,  and  4  or  5  Feet  Diflance  Row 
from  Row  ;  for  if  they  are  planted  too  clofe,  their  Fruit 
is  never  fo  fair,  nor  will  ripen  fo  kindly,  as  v'hen  they 
have  Room  for  the  Air  to  pafs  between  the  Rows. 
The  Soil  in  which  they  thrive  bed,  is  a  frefh  ftrong 
Loam,  for  in  warm  light  Ground  they  do  not  produce 
fo  great  plenty  of  Fruit ;  for  they  naturally  grow  in 
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cold  Land,  and  in  Shade  ;  therefore  when  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  warm  Situation  and  a  light  Soil,  they  do  notfucceed. 

The  Seafon  for  dreffing  them  is  in  Oflober,  at  which 
Time  all  the  old  Wood,  that  produced  Fruit  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Summer,  fhould  be  cut  down  below  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground,  and  the  young  Shoots  of  the  fame  Year 
mud  be  fliortened  to  about  2  Feet  in  Length  ;  then 
the  Spaces  between  the  Rows  fhould  be  well  dug,  to 
encourage  their  Roots ;  and  if  you  bury  a  very  little  rot¬ 
ten  Dung  therein,  it  will  make  them  fhoot  vigoroufly 
the  Summer  follow'ing,  and  their  Fruit  will  be  much 
fairer.  During  the  Summer  Seafon  they  fhould  be  kept 
clear  from  Weeds,  which,  with  the  before-mentioned 
Culture,  is  all  the  Management  they  will  require  ;  but 
it  is  proper  to  make  new  Plantations  once  in  3  or  4 
Years,  becaufe  when  the  Plants  are  differed  to  remain 
long,  they  will  produce  few  and  fmall  Fruit. 

The  Virginian  flowering  Rafpberry,  is  commonly 
propagated  in  the  Nurferies  as  a  flowering  Shrub.  The 
Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  as  large  as  fmall  Rofes,  and 
there  is  a  Succeflion  of  them  for  two  Months  or  more, 
fo  that  they  make  an  agreeable  Variety  during  their 
Continuance.  This  Sort  frequently  produces  Fruit  in 
England,  which  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  common 
Sort,  and  have  little  Flavour.  Thefe  ripen  in  Septem¬ 
ber  or  the  Beginning  of  October. 

The  Virginian  Rafpberry  rifes  with  purplifh  Stalks  a 
little  higher  than  the  common  Sort ;  the  Leaves  are  of 
a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary  on  their 
under  ;  their  Foot  Stalks  are  taper  ;  the  Fruit  is  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Blackberry,  and  are  of  a  deep 
black  when  ripe;  the  Fruit  has  little  Flavour,  fo  the 
Plants  are  never  cultivated  for  their  Fruit  here.  It  ri¬ 
pens  late  in  Autumn. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  rocky  Flills  in 
the  northern  Counties  of  England ,  and  mod  of  the 
northern  Parts  of  Europe.  This  hath  trailing  herbaceous 
Stalks,  which  put  out  Roots  at  their  Joints,  whereby 
it  propagates  in  Plenty  ;  the  Leaves  are  trifoliate,  the 
Lobes  large,  and  of  a  lucid  green  ;  the  Fruit  is  fmall, 
fo  not  worth  cultivating. 

The  91I1  Sort  grov's  naturally  in  Norway ,  Sweden, 
and  Siberia  ;  this  hath  an  upright  Stalk  about  3  Inches 
high,  garnifhed  with  fmall  trifoliate  Leaves;  the  Stalk 
is  terminated  by  one  purple  Flower,  which  is  fucceeded 
by  a  fmall  red  Fruit,  having  the  Scent  and  Flavour  of 
Strawberries.  This  Plant  grows  naturally  upon  moffy 
Bogs,  fo  cannot  be  cultivated  to  any  Purpofe  on  dry 
Ground,  and  is  perferved  in  a  few  Gardens  for  Variety. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  fome  of  the  high- 
eft  Hills  in  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland ,  alfo  upon- 
high  boggy  Places  in  the  northern  Parts  of  Europe.  This 
.Plant  cannot  be  tranfplanted  into  Gardens  fo  as  to  thrive  ; 
the  Stalks  rife  about  6  or  8  Inches  high,  and  are  generally 
garnidwd  with  two  lobated  Leaves,  danding  at  a  Dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other.  1  he  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a 
Angle  Flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  fmall  black  Fruit, 
not  much  unlike  that  of  the  Dewberry. 

RUDBECKIA.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  878.  Obeli  [cot  he ra. 
Vaill.  Adi.  Par.  17  20.  Bobartia.  Pet.  Muf.  Dwarf  Sun¬ 
flower,  vulgo. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

It  hull)  female  and  hermaphrodite  Florets,  indo fed  in- 

one. 
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one  common  Empalement ,  compofed  of  2  Orders  of  Leaves, 
the  Scales  of  which  are  plain ,  broad ,  and  fort.  The 
Rays  or  Border  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  female  half 
Florets ,  f  retched  out  on  one  Side  like  a  Tongue,  and  end 
vOith  2  ar  3  Indentures  ;  ihefe  have  Germina  fitting  upon 
proper  Receptacles,  but  have  neither  Style  or  Stamina , 
and  are  barren.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets  are  tubulous, 
Funnell-faped,  and  indented  in  5  Paris  at  the  Brim. 
They  have  5  fort  Ida  ir -like  Stamina  in  each,  terminated 
by  cylindrical  Summits ,  and  a  Germen  fitting  in  the  common 
Empalement ,  having  a  fender  Style  crowned  by  a  reflexed 
Stigma ,  divided  in  two  Parts.  The  Germina  afterward 
become  fugle,  oblong ,  four-cornered  Seeds  crowned  by  their 
proper  Cup ,  which  has  four  Indentures. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rudbeckia  foliis  indivifs  fpatuJato-ovatis  ;  ra¬ 
dii  petalis  emarginatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  907.  Rudbeckia  with 
oval,  Spattle-fhaped,  undivided  Leaves,  and  the  Petals 
of  the  Rays  indented.  Chrfanthcmum  helenii  folio,  um- 
bone  foris  grandiufula  prominente.  Pluk.  Aim.  99.  Tab. 
242.  Corn  Marygold  with  an  Elecampane  Leaf,  and 
a  large  prominent  Middle  to  the  Flower,  commonly 
called  Dwarf  American  Sunflower. 

2.  Rudbeckia  foliis  lanceolato-cvatis  altemis  indfivi- 
fts,  petalis  radii  bifidis.  Flor.  Virg.  104.  Rudbeckia  with 
oval,  Spear-flhaped,  undivided  Leaves,  placed  alternate, 
and  the  Petals  of  the  Ray  bifid.  Chryfanthemum  Arne - 
ricanum ,  doronici folio,  fore  perflei  color  is,  umbone  tnagno 
prominente  ex  atro  purpureo  viridi  &  aureo  fulgente. 
Pluk.  Aim.  99.  American  Corn  Marygold  with  a  Leopards 
bane  Leaf,  a  Peach-coloured  Flower,  and  a  large  pro¬ 
minent  Middle  of  a  dark  purple,  green,  and  fhining  Gold 
Colour,  commonly  called  Dwarf  Carolina  Sunflower. 

3.  Rudbeckia  foliis  inf erioribus  trilobis,  fuperioribus 
indivifs.  Hort.  Upfal.  269.  Rudbeckia  with  under  Leaves 
having  three  Lobes,  and  the  upper  ones  entire.  Chryfan¬ 
themum  cannabinum  Virginianum  birfutum ,  difeo  magno, 
petalis  aureis  radiato.  Pluk.  Aim.  too.  Tab.  22.  fig.  2. 
Virginian  Hemp  Agrimony,  with  a  large  Difk  to  the 
Flower,  and  the  Petals  of  the  Rays  of  a  Gold  Colour., 

4.  Rudbeckia  foliis  inferioribus  compoftis  acute  dm 
tatis ,  caulinis fmplicibus  integris  dentatifque.  Rudbeckia 
with  compound,  indented,  lowei  Leaves,  thofe  upon 
the  Stalks  Angle,  entire,  and  indented.  Corona  folis 
foliis  amplioribus  laciniatis.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  490.  Sun¬ 
flower,  with  large  jagged  Leaves. 

5  Rudbeckia  foliis  omnibus  quinatis,  acute  dentat is 
exterioribus  trilobatis.  Rudbeckia  with  all  the  Leaves 
compofed  of  5  Lobes  fharply  indented,  and  the  outer 
ones  divided  into  3  Corona  fits  foliis  angufioribus  lacini¬ 
atis.  Tourn.  Inf,  R.  H.  490.  Sunflower  with  narrow¬ 
er  jaged  Leaves. 

6.  Rudbeckia  foliis  inferioribus  compoftis  caulinis 
quinatis. ternatifue,  fummis  fmplicibus.  . Rudbeckia  with 
compound  lower  Leaves,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  quinquefo- 
liate  and  trifoliate,  and  the  Top  ones  Angle.  Qbelifo- 
theca  petalis  forum  perangufis  longis,  foliis  digitalis, 
cable  glabro  ferrugineo.  Amman.  Sunflower  with  long 
narrow  Petals  to  the  Flower,  Hand  fhaped  Leaves,  and 
a  fmooth  Iron-coloured  Stalk. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  feveral 
other  Parts  of  North  America.  The  Root  of  this  will  con¬ 
tinue  4  or  5  Years,  but  unlefs  there  is  Care  taken  to 
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fhelter  it  in  Winter,  the  Plants  are  often  deflroyed  by 
Cold  or  too  much  Wet.  This  Sort  fends  out  Heads,  by 
which  it  may  be  propagated  ;  the  Leaves  are  oblong, 
oval,  and  hairy  ;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
and  have  one  or  two  Leaves  near  the  Bottom.  The 
Foot  Stalk  which  fupports  the  Flower,  is  naked  near  a 
Foot  in  Length,  and  terminated  by  one  pretty  large  yel¬ 
low  Flower,  fhaped  fomewhat  like  the  Sunflower,  from 
whence  it  was  titled,  Dwarf  Sunflower.  The  Petals  or 
Rays  of  the  Flower  are  very  fluff,  and  are  flightly  inden¬ 
ted  at  their  Points;  the  Middle  or  Dilk  is  very  promi¬ 
nent,  pyrajnidal,  and  of  a  dark  purple  Colour.  Thefe 
Flowers  are  of  long  Duration,  for  I  have  frequently  ob- 
ferved  one  Flower  continue  in  Beauty  near  6  Weeks, 
and  as  the  Plants  produce  many  Flowers,  there  is  a  Suc- 
ceflion  of  them  on  the  fame  I^ant,  from  the  Middle  of 
July  till  the  FroA  puts  a  Stop  to  them,  which  renders 
them  more  valuable.  This  Sort  will  fometimes  produce 
good  Seeds  in  England ,  when  the  Seafons  are  very  fa¬ 
vourable  ;  but  they  are  generally  propagated  here  by 
Offsets  or  Slips,  unlefs  when  good  Seeds  can  be  procur¬ 
ed  from  America.  The  Beft  'l  ime  to  feparate  the  Off- 
fets  is  in  the  Spring,  becaufe  the  Plants  continue  to  flow¬ 
er  fo  late  in  Autumn,  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to 
perform  it  in  the  Spring  till  it  is  late,  fo  that  the  Slips 
will  flower  but  weak  the  fame  Year.  The  Plants  will 
live  abroad  in  the  open  Air  through  the  Winter,  if  they 
are  planted  in  a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm  Situation  ;  but  it  will 
always  be  prudent  to  Aielter  two  or  three  Plants  under  a 
common  hot  Bed  Frame  in  Winter  to  preferve  the  Kind, 
becaufe  in  very  fevere  Winters  they  are. often  killed. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  and  alfo  in 
Virginia.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant  like  the  former,  but 
very  rarely  produces  Seeds  in  England',  nor  do  the  Plants 
put  out  Heads  whereby  it  may  be  propagated  like  the 
other,  fo  that  it  is  at  prefent  not  very  common  here.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  longer  and  broader  than  thofe  of 
the  other,  and  fmooth,  having  three  Veins;  the  Stalks 
which  fupport  the  Flowers  are  taller,  and  have  2  or  3 
narrow  Leaves  on  each,  placed  alternate  :  On  the  Top 
is  one  Flower  with  long  narrow  Peaph-coloured  Petals, 
reflexed  downward  ;  the  Middle  or  Difk  is  yery  pro¬ 
minent,  and  of  a  dark  purple  but  the  Summits  be¬ 
ing  of  a  Gold  Colour,  add  a  Luffre  to  the  other. 

T  his  Sort  may  be  treated  as  the  other  ;  it  flowers  at 
the  fame  Seafon,  but  the  Flowers  are  not  cf  fo  long 
Duration  as  thofe  of  the  Former. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of 
North  America  ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  in  warm 
Summers  perfects  its  Seed  in  England ;  the  lower  Leaves 
of  this  Sort  are  divided  into  3  Lobes,  but  thofe  on 
the  Stalks  are  undivided  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort;  the  Stalks  branch  out  on 
their  Sides,  and  are  better  garnifhed  with  Leaves  than 
either  of  the  other.  The  Flowers  are  very  like  thole 
of  lire  flrfl  Sort,  but  fmaller  ;  the  Plants  will  live 
through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  mild  Sea-cns, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  Slips  or  Heads  ;  but  the  beft 
Way  is  to  raife  the  Plants  from  Seeds,  becaufe  they 
will  flower  much  better  than  fuch  as  are  procured  by 
Slips;  the  fecond  Year  the  feedling  Plants  will  flower,  * 
and  produce  ripe  Seeds. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod  Parts  of  North  ? 

America^ 
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America,  and  lias  been  long  an  Inhabitant  in  European 
Gardens,  where  it  was  generally  known  by  the  Title  of 
Sun  flower.  The  Root  of  this  is  perennial,  but  the  Stalk 
annual  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  compofed  of  5  broad 
Lobes,  deeply  cut  into  acute  Points,  and  fome  of  them 
are  jagged  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib  ;  the  outer  Lobes  is 
frequently  cut  into  3  deep  Segments.  The  Stalks  rife 
7  or  8  Feet  high,  and  divide  upward  into  feveral  Bran¬ 
ches  ;  they  arc  fmooth,  green,  and  garnifhed  with  fin- 
gle  Leaves,  oval  and  Heart- fhaped  ;  fome  of  thefe  are 
indented  on  their  Edges,  others  entire.  The  Foot 
Stalks  which  fuflain  the  Flowers  are  naked,  terminated 
by  a  fingle  Flower  with  yellow  Petals  or  Rays,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Sunflower,  but  fmailer.  This  does 
not  produce  Seeds  here  but  is  eafily  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  the  Roots,  in  the  Manner  as  the  perennial 

Sunflower.  It  is  very  hardy  in  Refpect  to  Cold,  but 
loves  a  moif!  Soil. 

The  5th  Sort  has  a  perennial  Root  like  the  former, 
and  is  a  native  of  the  fame  Country.  This  hath  fmooth 
green  Stalks,  which  rife  higher  than  thoie  of  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  the  Leaves  are  all  compofed  of  5  Lobes,  which 
are  much  narrower  and  end  with  fharper  Points  than  thofe 
of  the  former,  and  are  very  acutely  indented  on  their 
Sides.  The  Flowers  are  fmalier,  and  the  Petals  nar¬ 
rower  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  appear  at  the 
fame  Seafon.  It  is  equally  hardy  with  the  former,  and 
may  be  propagated  the  fame  Way. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  and 
in  Siberia,  from  both  which  Countries  I  have  received 
the  Seeds.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root  like  the  two 
former,  the  Leaves  at  Bottom  are  compofed  of  7  or  9 
Lobes,  fome  entire,  and  ethers  jagged  to  the  Mid-rib, 
they  are  of  a  dark  green  and  fmooth  :  the  Stalks  rife 
6  Feet  high,  and  divide  into  many  Branches.  They  are 
of  a  purple  or  Iron  Colour,  and  very  fmooth  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  Leaves,  which  toward  the  Bottom  are 
Hand-fhaped  and  compofed  of  5  Lobes  ;  higher  up 
they  l  ave  but  3,  and  at  the  Top  the  Leaves  are  fingle. 
The  Flowers  are  fmalier  than  thofe  of  the  2  former 
Sorts,  but  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Colour. 

Thefe  three  lad  mentioned  Sorts  may  be  propagated 
in  plenty,  by  parting  their  Roots ;  the  belt  Time  for 
this  is  in  October,  when  their  Stalks  begin  to  decay  ;  for 
it  they  are  removed  in  the  Spring,  they  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  many  Flowers  the  fame  Year.  They  love  a  mold 
Soil,  and  fhoald  be  allowed  Room  for  if  too  near  other 
Plants,  they  will  rob  them  of  their  Nourifhment  and 
deilroy  them.  They  are  proper  Furniture  for  large 
Gardens,  where  they  may  be  allowed  Room,  or  in 
Walks  round  Fields,  becaufe  they  require  little  Culture. 

RUELLIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  12.  Tab.  2.  Lin.  Gen. 
PI.  702. 

The  Cbaraflers  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  fmpalement  of  1  Leaf, 
cut  into  5  narrow  acute  Segments  at  the  Top,  ’■which  are 
trefl.  It  has  I  Petal,  with  a  Tube  the  Length  of  the 
Cup,  which  fpreads  and  inclines  at  the  Neck,  but  the 
Brim  fpreads  open ,  where  it  is  cut  into  5  Segments,  the  2 
upper  being  large  and  refiexed.  It  hath  4  Stamina  ftuated 
in  the  fpreadtng  Part  of  the  Tube,  connected  in  Pairs, 
terminated  by  fort  Summits ,  and  a  roundifto  Germen 
fup pci  ' ting  a Jlender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The 
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Germen  afterward  becomes  a  taper  Capfuls,  pointed  at  each 
End,  having  2  Cells ,  inclofitig  roundifb  compreffed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ruellia  foliis  ovatis  crenatis ,  pedunculis  bifloris, 
Ruellia  with  oval  crcnated  Leaves,  and  Foot  Stalks 
bearing  two  Flowers.  Ruellia  humilis ,  fore  carulco , 
afphodeli  radice.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  12.  Dwarf  Ruellia , 
with  a  blue  Flower  and  an  Afphodel  Root. 

2.  Ruellia  folds  petiolatis,  floribus  verticillatis  fub- 
fefjilibus.  Hort.  TJpfal.  178.  Ruellia  with  Leaveshaving 
Foot  Stalks,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks,  Ruellia  Jlrepens,  capitulis  comofts. 
Hort.  Eltb.  328.  Snaping  Ruellia  with  hairy  Heads. 

3.  Ruellia  foliis  petiolatis,  pedunculis  longis  fubdivi- 
fis  midis.  Lin.  Hort.  Upjal.  179.  Ruellia  with  Leaves 
having  Foot  Stalks,  and  long  naked  Foot  Stalks  to  the 
Flowers,  which  are  divided.  Ruellia  capfulis  teretibus. 
Hort.  Ellh.  328.  Ruellia  with  taper  Capfules. 

4.  Ruellia  foliis  fuberenatis  lanceolato-ovatis ,  capi- 
tulii  ovatis,  foliolis  hifpidis.  Lin.  Sp.  P.  635.  Ruellia 
with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fomewhat  crenated, 
oval  Pods,  and  prickly  hairy  fmall  Leaves. 

The  ifl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  Iflands 
in  the  Weft-Indies ;  the  Roots  of  this  are  compofed  of 
many  fwelling  flefhy  Tubers,  which  run  deep  into  the 
Ground,  and  are  like  thofe  of  the  Day  Lilly,  but  are 
fmalier.  The  Stalk  rifes  about  4  or  5  Inches  high, 
and  fends  out  2  or  3  fhort  Side  Branches,  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  fome  of  thefe  are  fmall 
and  fhaped  like  a  Spatula,  others  are  much  larger  ; 
they  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  little  crenated 
on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on  the 
Side,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Stalk  ;  thofe  on  the  Side, 
have  2  Floweis  upon  each  Foot  Stalk,  which  come  out 
oppofite  at  each  Joint,  but  thofe  at  the  Top  futfain  3. 
The  Flowers  have  narrow  Tubes  about  an  Inch  lon^, 
then  they  fpread  out  to  a  Sort  of  Bell  Shape,  and  at 
the  Top  are  cut  into  5  obrul'e  Segments,  which  are 
large  and  fpread  open  ;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue,  but 
of  fhort  Duration,  each  Flower  feldom  lading  in  Beau¬ 
ty  one  Day  ;  after  the  Flower  fades,  the  Germen 
becomes  a  taper  Pod  one  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  hav¬ 
ing  two  Cells,  which,  when  ripe,  burd  with  a  Touch, 
and  cad  out  the  Seeds  to  a  Didance.  It  flowers  in  July , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  Beginning  of  September. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ;  the  Root 
of  this  is  fibrous  and  perennial  ;  the  Stalks  rife  about  a 
Foot  high,  are  four  cornered,  and  have  two  longitu¬ 
dinal  Furrows,  one  on  each  Side  ;  the  Joints  are  3 
or  4  Inches  afunder,  at  each  dand  2  oval  Leaves,  upon 
very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  on  each  Side,  two  or  three 
iifing  from  the  fame  Point,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the 
Stalks  ;  they  are  fmall  and  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  but 
very  fugacious ;  they  open  early  in  the  Morning,  but 
are  gone  by  10  or  11  o’Clock  in  the  Forenoon  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  fhort  taper  Pods,  furrounded  by  the 
hairy  Segments  of  the  Empalement.  It  flowers  and 
perfe&s  its  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies  ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  compofed  of  many  flefliy 
Fibres ;  the  Leaves  and.  Stalks  lie  clofe  to  the  Ground  ; 
the  Stalks  grow  5  or  6  Inches  high  the  Leaves  are  plated 
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by  Pairs  at  each  Joint;  they  are  2  Inches  long,  and  r 
and  a  Quarter  broad,  {landing  on  Foot  Stalks  half  an 
Tnch  long.  The  Foot  Stalks  which  fuflain  the  Flowers 
are  naked,  and  divide  into  two  fmaller,  each  fuftaining 
one  finall  purple  Flower,  which  is  very  fugacious ;  their 
Empalements  are  cut  into  very  narrow  Segments  to  the 
Bottom.  After  the  Flowers  are  pad,  the  Germen  be¬ 
comes  a  taper  Capfule  about  an  Inch  long,  including 
roundifh  compreffed  Seeds. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds  of  this  from  Carthagena  in  New  Spain. 
This  hath  a  ligneous  creeping  Root,  the  Stalks  rife 
about  5  or  6  Inches  high,  they  are  fingle,  taper,  and 
jointed;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  and  have 
very  fhort  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  a  little  waved  on  their 
Edges,  are  hairy,  and  curled.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  at  their  Joints;  thefe 
fuflain  one  fmall  yellow  Flower,  coming  out  between 
rough,  hairy,  fmall  Leaves.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mufl 
be  fown  early  in  Spring  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  muA  be  tranfplanted  each  in¬ 
to  a  feparate  fmalPPot  filled  with  rich  Earih,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they  mull 
be  {haded  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root ;  after  which  Time  they  mull  have  free  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  and  be 
conftantly  watered  three  or  four  Times  a  Week  during 
the  Summer  Seafon.  If  the  Plants  thrive  well,  thofe 
of  the  ift  and  3d  Sorts  will  produce  Flowers  the  July 
following,  and  perfedl  their  Seeds  in  Augujl ;  but  the 
Roots  will  continue,  provided  they  are  plunged  into  the 
Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove,  and  kept  in  a  moderate  Tempe¬ 
rature  of  Heat. 

The  2d  Sort  is  not  a  Plant  of  long  Continuance,  fel- 
dom  abiding  longer  than  2  Years ;  but  it  it  is  treated  as 
the  two  other,  it  will  ripen  Seeds  the  fecond  Year,  fo 
may  be  propagated  eafily. 

The  4th  Sort  does  not  fo  confhntly  produce  Seeds  as 
the  three  others,  fo  is  not  fo  common  in  England  at  pre- 
fent.  This  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  other 
Sorts.  % 

If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Sorts  are  permitted  to  fcatter  in 
the  neighbouring  Pots,  the  Plants  will  come  up  with- 
out  Care,  fo  may  be  tranfplanted  into  Pots  filled  with 
frefli  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed. 

RUMEX.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  407.  Lapathum .  To  urn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  504.  Tab.  287.  Dock, 

The  Charadlers  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  Is  permanent,  compofed 
of  3  obtufe  reflexed  Leaves.  7 he  Flower  has  3  Petals' 
which  are  larger  than  the  Empalement,  to  which  they  are 
very  like.  It  hath  6  jhort  Hair-like  Stamina ,  terminated 
by  eredl  Twin  Summits,  and  a  three  cornered  Germen  fup- 
porting  3  Hair-like  reflexecl  Styles,  thrufling  out  of  the 
Clefts  of  the  Petals ,  crowned  by  large  jagged  Stigmas. 
The  Germen  becomes  a  three-cornered  Seed,  included  in  the 
Petals  of  the  Flower. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis,  valvulis  integcri- 
mis,  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis.  Dock  with  hermaphrodite 
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Flowers  having  entire  Valves,  and  oblong  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  Lapathum  hortenfe ,  folio  oblungo,  five fecundum 
Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  114.  Garden  Dock  with  an  oblong 
Leaf,  commonly  called  Patience,  or  Patience  Rhubarb. 

2.  Rumex  foribus  hermaphroditis ,  valvulis  integerri- 
mis  granifer is,  foliis  cordatis  .obtufis.  Rumex  with  herma- 
prodite  Flowers  having  entire  Valves  bearing  Grains, 
and  obtufe  Heart- fhaped  Leaves.  Lapathum  folio  rotun - 
do  Alpinum.  J.  B.  2.  987.  Round  leaved  Alpine  Dock, 
called  Monks  Rhubarb. 

3.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis  pedicellatis,  foliis 
lanceolatis  hngifflmis.  Rumex  w  ith  hermaphrodite  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  on  fmall  Foot  Stalks,  and  the  longed  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves.  Lapathum  aquatic um,  folio  cubit ali. 
C.  B.  P.  1 16.  Water  Dock  with  a  Leaf  a  Cubit  long, 
commonly  called  H«rba  Britannica. 

4.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis,  valvulis  dentatis 
granifer  is,  foliis  cor  dato-oblongis.  Hort.  Cliff.  138.  Ru¬ 
mex  with  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  indented  Grain-bear¬ 
ing  Valves,  and  oblong  Pleart-fhaped  Leaves.  Lapa- 
thum  folio  acuto,  piano.  C.  B.  P.  115.  Plain  fharp-point- 
ed  Dock. 

5.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis ,  valvulis  integris 
graniferis,  foliis  lanceolatis  undulatis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  335. 
Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  entire  Grain-bear¬ 
ing  Valves,  and  acute  Spear-fhaped  waved  Leaves. 
Lapathum  folio  acuto,  crifpo.  C.  B.  P.  115.  Curled  fharp- 
pointed  Dock. 

.6.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis,  valvulis  integerri- 
mis,  unica  granif era  foliis  cordate  lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
138.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  entire  Valves, 
one  only  bearing  a  Seed,  and  Heart-formed  Spear-fha- 
ped  Leaves.  Lapathum  folio  acuto  rubente.  C.  B.  P.  114. 
The  bloody  Dock. 

7.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis  verticillatis,  valvu¬ 
lis  acute  dentatis,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Rumex  with  herma¬ 
phrodite  Flowers  groudng  in  Whorls,  acutely-indented 
Valves,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  Lapathum  folio  acuto, 
fore  aureo.  C.  B.  P.  114.  Sharp-pointed  Dock  with  a 
golden  Flower. 

8.  Rumex  foribus  hermaphroditis,  valvulis  dentatis, 
foliis  cordatc-ob/ongis,  obtuftujculis  crenulatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
335.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  indented 
Valves,  and  blunt  oblong  Heart- fhaped  Leaves.  Lapa - 
thum  vulgar e,  folio  obtufo.  J.  B.  2.  985.  Common 
broad-leaved  Rumex ,  or  Butter  Dock. 

9.  Rumex  foribus  hermaphroditis,  foliis  lyratis.  Curt, 
Stamp.  1.  p.  7.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  Flowers,, 
and  Lyre-ihaped  Leaves.  Lapathum  pulchrum-  Bor.ani « 
enfc flnuatUm.  J.  B.  2.  988.  The  Fiddle  Dock. 

10.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis,  valvulis  dentatis 
graniferis,  foliis  linearibus.  Lech.  Scan.  2 6-  Rumex  with 
hermaphrodite  Flowers,  indented  Grain-bearing  Valves, 
and  linear  Leaves.  Lapathum  aquaticum  luteolce  folio . 
Bocc.  Muf.  2.  Tab.  184.  Water  Dock  with  a  Weld  Leaf. 

1 1.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis  peduncuhs  longiori- 
bus,  valvulis  profunde  dentatis,  foliis  cc(dato-obiongis. 
Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  Flowers  growing  upon  longer 
Foot  Stalks,  Valves  deeply  indented,  and  oblong  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves.  Lapathum  chalepenfe  folio  acuto,  femi¬ 
nism  involucris  profunde  dentatis.  Mor.  Hifl.  2.  58.  Alep¬ 
po  Dock  with  an  acute  Leaf,  and  the  Covers  of  the 
Seeds  deeply  indented. . 

*  12.  Rumex 
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\2.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditic,  1 tialvulls  trijidofe- 
taceis ,  iinica  granifera.  Hart.  Up  fat.  89.  Rumex  with 
hermaphrodite  Flowers  and  briftly  three-pointed  Valves, 
one  of  which  bears  the  Seed.  Lapathum  Afgyptiacum 
t  iinuum ,  parietaria  folio ,  capfula  feminis  longiits  barbdta . 
Hort.  Piff.  Annual  Egyptian  Dock  with  a  Pellitory 
Leaf,  and  long  Beards  to  the  Seed  VelTels. 

13.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditic  vahulis  lavibus, 
cattle  arboreo ,  foliis  fubcordaiis.  Vir.  Cliff.  32.  Rumex 
with  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  fmooth  Valves,  a  "Free- 
like  Stalk,  and  Leaves  which  are  almoft  Heart  fhaped. 
Acetofa  arborefeens  fubrotutido  folio,  ex  infulis  fortunatis. 
Pluk.  Pbyt.  Pah.  252.  fig.  3.  Tree  Sorrel  from  the 
Fortunate  Iflands,  with  a  roundifh  Leaf. 

14.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditic,  vahulis  dentatis 
nudis  plant's  refexis.  Hort.  Upfal.  90.  Rumex  with  her¬ 
maphrodite  Flowers,  and  plain,  naked,  indented,  re¬ 
flexed  Valves.  Acctofa  ocytni  folio,  Neopolitana.  C.  B.  P . 
114.  Naples  Sorrel  with  a  Bafil  Leaf. 

15.  Rumex  floribus  bermaphroditis  gerninatis,  vahii- 
larutn  alts  maximis  membranaceis  refexis ,  foliis  indivifis • 
Hort.  Cliff.  130.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  Flowers 
growing  by  Pairs,  very  large  membranaceous  Wings 
to  the  Valves  reflexed,  and  undivided  Leaves.  Acetofa 
'Americana  foliis  longifjimis  pediculis  donatis.  C.  B.  P. 
114.  American  Sorrel,  with  very  long  Leaves  having 
Foot  Stalks. 

1 6.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditic  difinStis,  valvu 
lar um  alts  maximis  membranaceis,  foliis  erofis.  Flor.  Leyd . 
Prod.  23O.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  on  diftindt  Spikes,  very  large  membranaceous  Wings 
to  the  Valves,  and  Leaves  appearing  as  if  bitten  Acetofa 
ASgyptia  rofeo  feminis  inVo/ucro,  folio  lacero.  Lipp.  Egyp¬ 
tian  Sorrel  with  a  Rofe-coloured  Cover  to  the  Seed, 
and  a  torn  Leaf. 

The  1  ft  Sort  was  formerly  much  more  cultivated  in 
the  Englijh  Gardens  than  at  prefent ;  this  has  been  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed  for  the  Monks  Rhubarb,  and  has  been 
thought  the  true,  but  others  fuppofe  the  2d  Sort  fhould 
he  ufed  as  fuch  ;  the  Herb  was  formerly  ufed  in  the  Kit¬ 
chen,  by  the  Title  of  Patience.  The  Root  is  large, 
and  divides  into  many  thick  Fibres,  which  run  down¬ 
ward ;  their  outer  Cover  is  brown,  but  they  are  yellow 
within,  with  fome  reddifh  Veins ;  the  Leaves  are  broad, 
long,  and  acute-pointed  ;  their  Foot  Stalks  are  of  a 
reddifh  Colour;  the  Stalks  rife  4  Feet  high,  and  divide 
toward  the  Top  into  feveral  eredl  Branches,  garnifhed 
with  a  few  narrow  Leaves,  terminating  with  loofe  Spikes 
of  large  ftamineous  Flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  June, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  pretty  large  three-cornered  Seeds 
vvhofe  Coverings  are  entire,  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Engliff  Gardens.  This  hath 
large  Roots,  which  fpread  and  multiply  by  their  Off- 
fets;  they  are  (hot  ter  and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  firft 
Sort,  of  a  very  dark  brown  on  their  Outflde,  and  yellow 
within.  The  Leaves  are  of  the  round  Heart  Shape, 
about  9  Inches  long,  and  as  much  in  Breadth  near  their 
Bafe,  having  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Stalks  rife 
from  2  to  3  Feet  high;  they  are  very  thick,  and  have  a 
few  fmall  roundifh  Leaves  on  the  lower  Part,  but  the 
upper  Part  clofely  garnifhed  with  Spikes  of  white  Flow¬ 
ers,  (landing  ereft,  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  Thefe  appear 
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the  latter  End  of  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  tri¬ 
angular  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Attgujl. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ponds,  Ditches,  and 
(landing  Waters,  in  many  Parts  of  England ;  this  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Britannica  of  the  Ancients.  It  hath 
large  Roots  which  (hike  deep  into  the  loofe  Mud;  fend¬ 
ing  out  Leaves  above  2  Feet  long;  and  4  Inches  broad 
in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  each  End.  The 
Stalks  rife  4  Feet  in  Water,  but  in  dry  Land,  not  more 
than  2  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  Leaves  among 
the  Spikes  of  Flowers,  to  the  Top.  The  Flowers  (land 
on  flender  Foot  Stalks  which  are  reflexed,  they  are  of 
an  herbaceous  Colour,  appear  in  June,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Places  in  many 
Places  of  England ;  this  is  the  Oxylapathum  of  the' 
Shops,  which  is  diredled  by  the  College  to  be  ufed  in 
Medicine  ;  but  the  Markets  are  fupplied  with  Roots  of 
the  common  Docks,  which  are  indifferently  gathered 
by  thofe  who  collect  them  in  the  Fields,  where  the  8th 
Sort  is  much  more  common  than  this.  The  Roots  of 
this  are  flender  and  run  downright,  fending  out  a  few 
fmall  Fibres ;  the  Stalks  rife  about  2  Feet  high,  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  Leaves  below,  about  4  Inches  long,  and 
one  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle;  they  are  rounded 
at  their  Bafe,  where  they  are  (lightly  indented,  but  end 
in  acute  Points  5  they  are  plain,  and  (lightly  crenated  on 
their  Edges.  From  the  Joints  of  the  Stalk  come  out 
alternately  flender  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  fuflain  the 
Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  grow  in  fmall  Whorls  round 
the  Stalks,  at  about  an  Inch  diftince;  thefe  have  fcarce 
any  Leaves  on  the  Foot  Stalks  between  the  Whorls  of 
Flowers,  fo  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  fmall 
Water  Dock,  which  has  many.  This  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  5  th  Sort  is  more  commonly  found  growing  na¬ 
turally  about  London  than  the  4th  ;  the  Leaves  of  this 
are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  inden¬ 
ted  on  their  Sides,  which  are  waved  ;  the  Stalks  rife  about 
the  fame  Height  as  thofe  of  the  former.  The  Spikes 
of  Flowers  from  their  S  de  are  fhorter,  and  clofer  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  Flowers  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  the 
Covering  of  the  Seed  is  entire.  It  flowers  and  feeds 
about  thp  fame  Time  with  the  former.  ■ 

The  6th  Sort  is  very  like  the  fourth  in  Appearance, 
but  the  Leaves  have  deep  Blood-coloured  Veins,  and 
fome  fmall  Spots  of  the  fame  on  their  Surface  ;  the 
Stalks  are  red,  and  rife  about  the  fame  Height  as  the 
4th,  but  the  Covering  of  the  Seed  is  entire,-  whereas 
that  of  the  4th  is  indented,  fo  may  be  readily  diftin¬ 
guifhed.  It  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  England. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of 
England ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon 
after  the  Seeds  are  ripe ;  the  Stalks  rife  near  2  Feet 
high,  they  are  a  deep  purple  Colour,  garnifhed  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  toward  the  Bottom,  4  Inches  Ipnu, 
and  almoft  1  broad  in  the  Middle,  but  thofe  on  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  very  narrow,  arid  not  more 
than  2  Inches  long  ;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks  alternately.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  thick  Whorls  which  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks; 
thefe  are  ofl  a  bright  yellow,  and  the  Covers  of  the 
Seeds  are  fharply  indented. 
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The  Rth  Sort  is  the  moH  common  Dock  by  the  Sides 
of  Roads  and  Banks  in  every  Part  of  England ;  the 
Leaves  of  this  are  broad  and  rounded  at  their  Points, 
though  fome  of  them  end  more  acutely  than  others  ; 
they  are  near  a  Foot  long,  and  5  Inches  broad  toward 
their  Bale,  having  many  tranfverfe  Veins  running  from 
the  Mid- rib  to  the  Borders.  The  Stalks  rife  from  2  to 
3  Feet  high,  branching  out  on  their  Sides,  having  a  few 
Leaves  on  their  lower  Part  of  the  fame  Shape  with  the 
other,  but  Imaller.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Whorls,  fit¬ 
ting  very  clofe  to  the  Stalks;  fome  Plants  have  indented 
Coverings  to  their  Seed,  and  others  have  them  entire  ; 
both  thefe  are  frequently  found  intermixed,  fo  that  I 
doubt  of  their  being  diflintt  Species.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Dock  were  formerly  much  ufed  for  wrapping  up  of  But¬ 
ter,  and  from  thence  the  Plant  was  called  Butter  Dock. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Places  near 
London ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  perilhes  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  Stalks  of  this  rife  about  a 
Foot  high,  and  branch  out  from  the  Bottom  ;  the  Leaves 
grow  near  the  Root ;  they  are  about  2  Inches  and  a  Half 
long,  and  hollowed  on  their  Sides,  fo  as  to  refemble  the 
Sides  of  a  Fiddle;  the  Stalks  are  generally  bent  at  their 
Joints.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks, 
to  which  they  fit  very  clofe  ;  they  are  hermaphrodite ; 
the  Covers  of  the  Seeds  are  fharply  indented. 

The  10th  Sort  is  fometimes  found  growing  naturally 
in  England,  on  Places  where  the  Water  has  flood  in 
Winter.  This  feldom  rifes  more  than  5  or  6  Inches 
high,  but  divides  into  2  or  3  Branches  ;  the  Leaves  are 
are  about  3  Inches  long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch 
broad  ;  they  are  finooth,  and  Hand  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  Whorls  round  the  Branches,  to 
which  they  fit  very  clofe ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
triangular  Seeds,  having  indented  Covers. 

The  nth  Sort  came  originally  from  Aleppo ;  this  is  a 
biennial  Plant;  the  Leaves  are  9  or  10  Inches  long, 
fmooth,  and  of  a  light  green  ;  they  are  3  Inches  broad 
at  their  Bafe,  where  they  are  indented,  and  end  in  acute 
Points.  The  Stalks  rife  from  2  to  3  Feet  high,  fending; 
out  many  Branches  from  their  Sides,  garnifhed  with 
large  Whorls  of  herbaceous  Flowers,  Handing  on  pret¬ 
ty  long  FootStalks;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  three  cor¬ 
nered  Seeds,  whole  Coverings  are  deeply  indented. 

The  12th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant ;  the  Stalk  rifes  about  10  Inches  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  a  few  horizontal  Branches  toward  the  Bottom  ; 
the  Leaves  are  about  2  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad  at  the  broadeft  Part.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  they  are  very  fnlall,  and  the 
Hair-like  Beards  which  adhere  to  the  Covering  of  the 
Seed  being  long,  obfcure  the  Flowers,  fo  are  fcarce  vifi- 
ble  to  the  naked  F.ye. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Docks  rife  eafily  from  Seeds,  and, 
if  introduced  into  a  Garden,  will  become  trouble/ome 
Weeds,  if  their  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter;  there¬ 
fore  few  Perfons  care  to  propagate  any  of  them,  except 
the  2  firll  Sorts,  which  are  cultivated  for  their  Ufe  in 
Medicine.  The  Seeds  of  all  the  Docks  fhould  he  fovvn 
in  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thofe  Seeds  fown 
in  Spring,  rarely  grow  the  fame  Year:  When  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to 
Vol.  II. 
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thin  them  where  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds.  They  all  delight  in  a  moifl  rich  Soil. 

The  13th  Sort  is  commonly  known  among  the  Gar¬ 
deners,  by  the  Title  of  Sorrel  Tree.  This  came  origi¬ 
nally  from  the  Fortunate ,  or  Canary  IJlands,  but  has 
been  long  an  Inhabitant  in  fome  Englijh  Gardens;  it  ri¬ 
fes  with  a  ligneous  Stalk  10  or  12  Feet  high,  covered 
with  a  fmooth  brown  Bark,  fending  out  many  {lender 
Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  roundifh 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  two  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and 
a  Half  broad,  Handing  alternately  upon  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  loofe  Panicles 
toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  Colour,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  trian¬ 
gular  Seeds  with  fmooth  Covers,  but  they  rarely  ripen 
in  England.  This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
which  may  be  planted  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months, 
in  a  Bed  of  loamy  Earth,  and  fliaded  from  the  Sun  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  pretty  good  Root ;  then  they  fhould 
be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  Kitchen 
Garden  Earth,  placing  them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
fhehered  Situation,  and  placed  with  other  hardy  Green- 
houfe  Plants  till  Autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  Green-houfe,  and  treated  as  other  hardy 
Kind  of  Plants,  which  only  want  Protection  from 
FroH. 

The  14th  Sort  is  a  low  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain ;  this  is  generally  found  on 
fwampy  moifl  Ground ;  the  Stalks  are  {lender,  branch¬ 
ing  at  the  Bottom,  and  rife  about  4  Inches  high  ;  the 
lower  Part  is  garnifhed  with  fmall,  oval,  fucculent 
Lobes ;  their  upper  is  furnifhed  with  fmall  herbaceous 
Flowers  growing  in  Whorls,  and  have  no  Leaves  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Seeds,  whofe 
Covers  are  fharply  indented  and  reflexed.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl,  which,  if 
permitted  to  fcatter,  will  furnifh  a  Supply  of  young 
Plants  the  following  Spring;  or  if  the  Seeds  are  then 
fown,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring, 
and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  thin  them,  and  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  15th  Soil  is  an  annual  Plant;  this  hath  pretty 
thick  fucculent  Stalks,  which  rife  a  Foot  high,  and  di¬ 
vide  into  many  Branches;  the  Leaves  are  of  the  iound 
Heart  Shape '  and  undivided,  having  very  long  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  they  are  herbaceous,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  large  Covers  to  the  Seeds,  which  are  inflated,  and 
have  broad  mebranaceous  Borders  ;  the  Seeds  are  trian¬ 
gular  and  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  1 6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt’,  this  is  alfo 
an  annual  Plant,  whole  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  dividing  upward  into  feveral  Branches;  the  Stalks 
are  garnifhed  with  Arrow-pointed  Leaves  about  3 
Inches  long,  whofe  Sides  are  irregularly  torn,  as  if 
gnawed  by  InftCfs  ;  they  Hand  on  pretty  long  f  oot  Stalks, 
and  have  fmooth  Surfaces;  the  Flowers  are  difpofed 
in  loofe  Spikes  ;  fome  Spikes  have  only  male  blowers, 
and  others  have  all  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  and  fome 
Plants  have  only  male,  and  others  hermaphrodite 
f  lowers.  The  latter  are  fucceeded  by  triangular  Seeds, 
inclofed  in  large  inflated  Covers  of  a  deep  red  Colour, 
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having  membranaceous  Borders.  The  Seeds  of  this 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  Seeds  of  both  thefe  Sorts  grow  very  freely,  if 
fown  in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  Spring,  where  the  Plants 
are  defigncd  to  remain.  When  they  come  up  they  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  thin  them  where  too  clofe, 

RUSCUS.  Tourn. Inf .  R.  H.  79.  Tab.  15.  Lin.  Gen. 

Pi.  1008.  Knee-holly,  or  Butchers  broom  ;  in  French, 
Houx-frelon. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  bath  male  and  female  Flovjcrs  in  diftnfl  Plants  ; 
the -male  Flowers  have  erect  fpr fading  E  m[)  ale  went  s  com- 
pofed  of  6  oval  convex  Leaves  whofe  Borders  are  re  flexed ; 
they  have  no  Petals ,  but  an  oval  Nectar ium  the  Size  of  the 
Empalement ,  which  is  ere  Cl  and  inflated ,  opening  at  the 
Mouth  ;  they  have  no  Stamina ,  but  each  has  3  fpreading 
Summits ,  fitting  on  the  Top  of  the  NeCtarium ,  which  are 
joined  at  t heir  Bafe.  The  female  Flowers  have  Empale- 
jnents'  but  no  Petals ,  and  NeCtaria  like  the  male  ;  they 
have  no  Stamina,  but  have  an  oblong  oval  Germen ,  hid 
within  the  NeClarium,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma,  funding  above  the  Mouth 
cf  the  NeClarium.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
globular  Berry  with  tivo  or  three  Cells  inclofng  two  glo¬ 
bular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ruscus  foliis fupra  foriferis  nudis.  ILort.  Cliff.  465. 
Rufcus  with  Leaves  which  bear  Flowers  on  their  upper 
Side,  and  are  naked.  Rufcus  myrtifolius  acuieatus.  Tourn. 
Inf.  79.  Knee-holly  or  Butchers-broom,  with  prickly 
Myrtle  Leaves. 

2.  Ruscus  foliis  fubtus  for  if er  is  nudis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
465.  Rufcus  with  Leaves  which  bear  Flowers  beneath, 
and  are  naked.  Rufcus  latifolius ,  jruClu  folio  innafeente. 
Tourn.  Inf.  79.  Butchers-broom  with  broad  Leaves, 
upon  which  the  Fruit  grows. 

3.  Ruscus  foliis  fubtus  for  if  er  is  fub  foliolo.  Hort. 
Cliff.  465.  Rufcus  with  flowers  under  the  Leaves.  Rufcus 
angufifolius ,  fruClu  folio  innafeente.  Tourn.  Inf.  79. 
Butchers-broom  with  narrow  Leaves,  and  Fruit  fitting 
upon  the  Leaves. 

4.  Ruscus  racemo  terminals  hermaphroditico.  ITort. 
Cliff'.  469.  Rufcus  with  hermaphrodite  Flowers  in  long 
Bunches  terminating  the  Stalks.  Rufcus  anguflifolius , 
fruClu  fummis  ramulis  innafeente.  Tourn.  Inf.  79.  Butch¬ 
ers-broom  with  narrow  Leaves,  and  Fruitgrowing  at  the 
Top  of  the  Branches. 

5.  Ruscus  foliis  terms  ova t is  acuminatis ,  fupra  fiori- 
feris  nudis.  Rufcus  with  oval  acute-pointed  Leaves  placed 
by  Threes,  and  Flowers  on  their  upper  Side.  • 

6.  Ruscus  foliis  ova t is  acuminatis ,  fupra  floriferis 
nudis ,  caulibus ffexuofts .  Rufcus  with  acute-pointed  Leaves 
bearing  Flowers  on  their  upper  Side,  aud  flexible  Stalks. 
Rufcus  latifolius  major  frudlu  folio  innafeente.  Michel. 
Greater  broad-leaved  Rufcus  with  Fruit  fitting  upon 
the  Leaf. 

7.  Ruscus  foliis  margins  for  if  er  is.  Hort.  Cliff.  464. 
Rufcus  with  Y  owers  growing  on  the  Borders  of  the 
Leaves.  Rufcus  latifolius  e  foil  or  urn  fnu  fiorifer  Cf 
fruflifer.  Hort.  Elth.  532.  Tab.  250.  Broad-leaved  Ruf¬ 
cus  with  Flowers  and  Fruit  growing  on®  the  Edges  of 
the  Leaves. 
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8.  Ruscus  caule  fruticofo  ramofo.,  foliis  lanceblatis 
rigidis,  foribus  pedunculatis  terminalibus.  Rufcus  with  a 
flii ubby  branching  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  ftiff  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  growing  on  Foot  Stalks  terminating  the  Branch¬ 
es.  Rufcus  latifolius  jrutefeens ,  floribus  racemofs  rubris. 
Houf.  Mff.  Shrubby  broad -/eaved  Rufcus  with  branching 
red  Flowers. 

The  iff  Sort  is  very  common  in  the  Woods  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens.  The  Roots 
are  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  the  green  Shoots 
cut,  bound  into  Bundles,  and  fold  to  the  Butchers,  'who 
ufed  it  as  Befoms  to  fweep  their  Blocks,  from  whence 
it  had  the  Name  of  Butchers-broom.  It  is  alfo  called 
by  fome  Knee  Holly. 

This  hath  Roots  compofed  of  many  thick  white  Fi¬ 
bres,  which  ftrike  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  twine  about 
each  other,  from  which  arife  feveral  fliff  green  Stalks, 
which  rife  about  3  Feet  high,  fending  out  from  their 
Side  feveral  fhort  Branches,  garnifhed  with  fliff,  oval, 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  placed  alternately  on  every  Part  of 
the  Stalk;  they  are  about  half  an  Inch  long,  and  one 
Third  of  an  Inch  broad  near  their  Bafe,  ending  with 
fharp  prickly  Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on  the 
upper  Side  of  the  Leaves  juft  in  the  Middle;  thefe  are 
male  in  fome,  and  female  in  other  Plants  ;  they  are 
fmall,  and  cut  into  fix  Parts,  of  a  purple  Colour  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Mid-rib  ;  they  appear  in  June,  and  the 
female  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  Berries,  almoft  as 
large  as  Cherries,  of  a  fweetifh  Tafte,  which  ripen  in 
Winter,  when  they  are  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour. 

As  this  Plant  grows  wild  in  moil  Parts  of  England , 
it  is  rarely  admitted  into  Gardens,  but,  if  fome  of  the 
Roots  are  planted  under  tall  Trees  in  large  Plantations, 
they  will  fpread  into  large  Clumps,  and,  as  they  retain 
their  Leaves  in  Winter,  at  that  Seafon  they  will  have 
a  good  Effe£t.  The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  generally  lie 
a  Year  in  the  Ground  before  they  -vegetate,  and  the 
Plants  fo  railed  are  long  before  they  arrive  to  a  Size 
enough  to  make  any  Figure,  fo  it  is  not  worth  wfliile 
to  propagate  them  that  Way,  efpecially  as  the  Roots 
may  be  eafily  tranfplanted  from  the  Woods.  The 
Roots  and  Seeds  of  this  Plant  have  been  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine  ;  the  Roots  are  aperitive,  and  efteemed  good  for 
removing  Obftru&ions ;  the  Seeds  are  an  Ingredient  in 
the  Compofition  of  the  Benedifla  laxativa  ;  the  young 
Shoots  of  this  Plant  in  the  Spring  are  fometimes  ga¬ 
thered  and  eaten  by  the  Poor  like  thofe  of  Afparagus  ; 
the  Branches  of  this  Plant,  with  their  ripe  Fruit  upon 
them,  are  frequently  cut,  and  put  into  Bafons,  mixing 
them  with  the  Stalks  of  ripe  Seeds  of  male  Piony,  and 
thofe  of  the  wild  Iris  or  Gladwyn,  which  together 
make  a  pretty  appearance  in  Rooms,  at  a  Seafon  of 
the  Year,  when  there  are  few  Flowers,  and  thefe  will 
continue  a  long  Time  in  Beauty. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  mountainous 
Parts  of  Italy,  but  is  preferved  for  the  Sake  of  Vari¬ 
ety,  in  many  Englifh  Gardens.  The  Roots  of  this 
have  large  knotty  Heads  with  long  thick  Fibres  like 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  from  which  arife  many  tough 
limber  Stalks  near  2  Feet  high  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
by  fliff,  oblong,  oval  Leaves  ending  in  Points,  which 
are  more  than  2  Inches  long,  and  almoft  1  broad  ;  they 
are  placed  alternately  on  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are 
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produced  on  the  under  Surface  of  the  Leaves  near  the 
Middle  fitting  clofe  to  the  Mid-rib  ;  they  are  fmall,  and 
of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour  ;  the  female  Flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  red  Berries  about  the  Size  of 
thofe  of  Juniper.  This  flowers  in  July  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Winter. 

It  (lands  in  mofl  Difpenfarics  among  the  Plants  ufed 
in  Medicine,  and  has  been  commended  for  opening  Ob- 
ftru&ions  of  the  Kidneys,  and  to  provoke  Urine. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  fbady  Mountains 
in  Italy ,  Hungary ,  and  other  Parts  of  Europe.  'J  he 
Root  of  this  is  compofed  of  many  thick  Fibres  like  thofe 
of  the  former,  from  which  arife  many  tough  limber 
Stalks  about  io  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  about  3  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in 
the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  both  Ends  ;  they  have 
feveral  longitudinal  Veins,  which  run  from  the  Foot 
Stalk  to  the  Point,  diverging  from  the  Mid-rib  in  the 
Middle,  but  join  again  at  the  Point  ;  the  Leaves  are 
for  the  mofl:  Part  alternate,  but  fometimes  they  are  op- 
pofite.  On  the  Middle  of  the  upper  Surface  of  thefe 
comes  forth  a  fmall  Leaf  of  the  fame  Shape  ;  and  at 
the  fame  Point  from  the  Bofom  of  the  fmall  Leaves 
come  out  the  Flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour.  The 
female  Flowers  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  Berries,  al- 
moft  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  ift  Sort,  which  ripen  in 
Winter,  and  are  red.  This  is  fometimes  called  Biflin- 
gua ,  or  double  Tongue,  from  the  Leaves  growing  one 
out  of  another.  It  Hands  in  Difpenfaries  as  a  medicinal 
Plant,  but  is  rarely  now  ufed. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  th t  Archipelago,  but 
is  frequently  planted  in  the  Englijlj  Gardens  ;  it  is  called 
haarus  Alexandrina,  i.  e.  Alexandrian  Bay,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  Plant  with  which  the  Ancients  crown¬ 
ed  their  Vi&ors  and  Poets.  The  Stalks  of  this  being 
very  pliable  may  be  eafily  wrought  into  Coronets  for 
this  Purpofe,  and  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant  having  a  great 
Refemblance  to  thofe  which  are  reprefented  on  the  anci¬ 
ent  Bulls,  feem  to  confirm  this  Opinion. 

The  Roots  of  this  are  like  thofe  of  the  former  Spe¬ 
cies  ;  the  Stalks  are  {lender  and  much  more  pliable  ;  they 
rife  about  4  Feet  high,  and  fend  out  many  Side  Branch¬ 
es,  garniftied  with  oblong  acute-pointed  Leaves  about  2 
Inches  long,  and  one  Third  of  an  Inch  broad,  rounded 
at  their  Bafe  but  end  in  acute  Points ;  they  are  fmooth 
and  of  a  lucid  green,  placed  alternately,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long 
Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  herma¬ 
phrodite,  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  Colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  Berries  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  which 
ripen  in  Winter. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Zant  and  fome  of 
the  other  Iflands  in  the  Morea.  The  Roots  of  this  are 
like  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts  j  the  Stalks  rife  about  2 
Fe£t  high  ;  they  are  {lender,  pliable,  and  garnifhed 
with  oval  Leaves  placed  by  Threes  round  the  Stalk  ; 
they  are  about  2  Inches  long,  and  one  broad,  rounded 
at  both  Ends  terminating  in  acute  Points,  and  have  fe¬ 
veral  longitudinal  diverging  Veins  running  from  the 
Foot  Stalk  to  the  Point.  The  Flowers  grow  on  the  un¬ 
der  Side  of  the  Leaves  fattened  to  the  Mid-  rib  ;  they 
are  naked,  and  have  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  j  the  Segments 
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or  Petals  are  very  narrow  ;  the  Fruit  I  have  not  fecn,  Io 
can  give  no  Account  of  it. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ,  where  it  was 
difeovered  by  Signior  Micheli  of  Florence.  The  Roots 
of  this  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  thefiril  Sort  ;  the 
Stalks  rife  near  5  Feet  high  ;  they  are  very  pliant,  and 
fend  out  feveral  Side  Branches  their  whole  Length,  gar¬ 
nifhed  withfliff  oval  Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they 
are  1  Inch  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  on  the  upper  Surface  of  the  Leaves, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Mid-rib  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  an 
herbaceous  white  Colour.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Ber¬ 
ries  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firtt  Sort,  and  of  a  pale 
red,  when  ripe. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  al- 
mott  any  Soil  or  Situation,  fo  are  very  proper  for  plant¬ 
ing  round  the  Verges  of  clofe  "Woods,  or  under  large 
Trees  in  Wildernefs  Quarters,  for  as  they  are  always 
green  they  make  a  good  Appearance  in  Winter,  after 
the  deciduous  Trees  have  call  their  Leaves ;  they  are  ea¬ 
fily  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots.  The  bett  Time 
for  this  is  in  Autumn,  but,  when  this  is  performed, 
the  Roots  fhould  not  be  divided  into  fmall  Parts,  becaufe 
that  will  weaken  them  fo  much,  that  they  wall  make 
but  little  Figure,  until  they  have  had  2  or  3  Years 
Growth  ;  they  may  alio  be  propagated  by  fowing  the 
Seeds,  but  this  is  a  very  tedious  Method,  fo  is  feldom 
pra£lifed. 

The  7  th  .Sort  fends  out  pliant  Stalks  which  rife  7 
or  8  Feet  high,  and  have  feveral  fhort  Branches  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  their  Sides,  garnifhed  with  flifF  Leaves 
about  2  Inches  long,  and  1  broad  toward  their  Bafe, 
where  they  are  rounded  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  but  end  in 
acute  Points  ;  they  have  a  great  Number  of  longitudi¬ 
nal  Veins  running  from  the  Foot  Stalk  to  the  Point. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Clutters  on  the  Edges 
of  the  Leaves ;  they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
Berries  of  a  yellowifh  red  Colour,  not  fo  large  as  thofe 
of  the  ift  Sort. 

This  Sort  is  Tender,  and  mutt  therefore  be  planted 
in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  F.arth,  and  in  Winter  removed 
info  the  Green-houfe  but  it  fhould  be  placed  where 
it  may  have  free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  for  it  only  re¬ 
quires  to  be  fereened  from  Froft,  and  in  the  Summer 
it  mutt  be  fet  abroad  with  other  hardy  Green-houfe 
Plants.  With  this  Management  the  Plants  wall  fend 
forth  Stems  6  or  8  Feet  high,  furniihed  with  Leaves 
from  Bottom  to  Top,  and  in  June  will  be  clofely  fet  with 
Flowers  upon  their  Edges,  which  make  a  very  beautiful 
and  odd  Appearance,  and  renders  it  worthy  of  a  Place 
in  every  good  Collection  of  Plants.  This  is  alfo  pro¬ 
pagated*  by  parting  the  Roots,  as  the  former,  which 
fhould  not  be  done  very  often,  becaufe,  if  the  Roots 
are  not  permitted  to  remain  fome  Time  to  get  Strength, 
they  will  produce  but  weak  Shoots,  and  very  few  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  in  the  Strength  of  their  Shootsand  Number  of 
Flowers,  their  greateft  Beauty  confifls.  This  Sort  grows 
plentifully  at  Madeira ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  may 
be  procured  ;  but  this  commonly  lies  in  the  Ground 
a  Year  before  the  Plants  come  up,  fo  fhould  be  fown 
in  Pots  filled  with  frefli  Earth,  and  placed  under  a 
hot  Bed  Frame  in  Winter,  to  fereen  the  Seeds  from 
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the  Frofl,  and  the  following  Spring  the  Plants  will 
appear. 

The  8th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Houfoun  at 
Carthagena  in  New  Spain  ;  this  rifes  with  lhrubby 
Stalks  8  or  io  Feet  high,  which  divide  into  many  Branch¬ 
es,  garnifhed  with  fluff  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  3  Inches 
long,  and  1  broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  in  acute  Points; 
they  are  fometimes  ranged  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks, 
and  at  others  they  are  oppofite.  T  he  Flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  in  loofe  Bunches,  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  Hand¬ 
ing  on  (lender  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  red 
Colour,  and  fhaped  likethofe  of  the  firft  Sort. 

This  Plant  is  tender,  fo  mud  be  kept  in  a  Stove  du¬ 
ring  the  Winter,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  in  England. 

RUTA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  257.  Tab.  133.  Lin. 
Gen.  P.  4 69.  Rue. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  Jhort  permanent  Empalcment  cut  into 
5  Farts  ;  it  has  4  or  5  oval  Petals  ivhich  fpread  open, 
and  nac  row  at  their  Bafe,  and  8  or  10  Awl f Japed 
J 'preceding  Stamina ,  the  Length  of  the  Petals,  crowned 
by  Tori  era  Ft  Summits,  with  a  gibbous  Germeti  having  a 
Crofs  Furrow,  marked  with  10  Spots,  fupporting  an  erect 
jtwl-Jhapcd  Stile  crown  'd  by  a  /ingle  Stigma.  The  Ger- 
men  afterward  becomes  a  gibbous  Capfule  with  5  Lobes  and 
5  Cells  opening  in  5  Pacts  at  the  Top,  and  filed  with 
rough  angular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

I  R  u  T  A  foliis  decompoftis ,  foribus  f.dandris ,  flamini- 
bus  corolla  longicribus.  Rue  with  decompounded  Leaves, 
and  flowers  having  8  Stamina  longer  than  the  Petals 
Ruta  hortenfs  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  336.  Broad-leaved 
Garden  Rue. 

2.  Ruta  foliis  decompoftis ,  foliolis  oblongo-ovatis, 
famitiibus  corolla  aquantibus.  Rue  with  decompounded 
Leaves,  the  fmall  Leaves  oblong  and  ova1,  and  Sta¬ 
mina  equalling  the  Petals.  Ruta  hortenfs  altera.  C.  B. 
P.  336.  Another  Garden  Rue. 

6-  Ru  T  a  foliis  inferioribus  decompoftis,  foliolis  linear  i- 
bus,fummis  quinquefdis  trifdifque.  Rue  with  decompound¬ 
ed  linear  Leaves  below,  and  the  upper  ones  5  or  3- 
pointed.  Ruta  fplvefris  minor  C.  B.  P.  3 36.  Smaller 
wild  Rue. 

4.  Ruta  foliis  decompoftis  jleribus  decana’ris,  marge , 
nibus  petalorum  ciliatis.  Rue  with  decompounded  L eaves. 
Flowers  having  10  Stamina,  ar.d  the  Borders  of.  the 
Petals  of  the  Flower  hairy.  Ruta  Cbalepenfis  latifolia, 
forum  pctalis  villis fcatentibus  IF  L.  Broad-leaved  Alep¬ 
po  Rue  with  hairy  Petals  to  the  Flower. 

5.  Ruta  folds  compcftis,  f.ortbus  decandris,  petalis 
forum  ciliatis.  Rue  with  compound  Leaves,.  Flowers 

having  10  Stamina,  and  hairy  Petals  to  the  Flower. 
Ruta  Cbalepenfis  ten  id  folia,  forum  petalis  villis  featev.ti- 
lus.  Mor.  Fiji.  2.  508.  Narrow-leaved  Aleppo  Rue  with 
hairy  Petals  to  the  F  lower. 

6.  Ruta  folds  fmp/idlus  indivifs.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  384. 
Rue  with  Angle  undivided  Leaves.  Ruta  fylvefris  linifo- 
lia  Hifpanica.  Bcec.  Mvf.  2.  p.  82.  Wild  Spanifo  Rue 
with  a  Flax  Leaf. 

7.  Ruta  caule  credo  corypibof ,  foliis  compoftis  fiori- 
l us  decandris,  faminibus  corolla  longicribus.  Rue  with  an 
ere£l  Corymbus  Stalk,  compound  Leaves,  and  Flowers 
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having  10  Stamina  longer  than  the  Petals.  Ruta  fylvef- 
tris  montana.  Cluj.  Hif.  Wild  Mountain  Rue. 

The  ift  Sort  is  the  common  Rue,  which  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  Gardens,  and  which  is  dire&ed  to 
be  uied  in  Medicine,  but  of  late  Years  the  2d  Sort  has 
fo  generally  prevailed,  as  almoft  to  fupplant  the  ift,  in 
the  Gardens  about  London,  it  being  hardier  than  the  firft, 
and  not  fo  liable  to  be  killed  by  fevere  Frotl. 

This  rifes  with  a  lhrubby  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  5 
or  6  Feet,  fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side,  garnifh- 
ed  with  decompounded  Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves 
(or  Lobes)  are  YVedge-fhaped  ;  they  are  ol  a  gray  Co¬ 
lour,  and  have  a  flrong  Odour.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  Bunches  almoft  in 
Form  of  Umbels  ;  they  are  compofed  of  4  yellow 
concave  Petals,  cut  on  their  Edges,  and  8  yellow  Sta¬ 
mina  longer  than  the  Petals  terminated  by  roundifh 
Summits.  The  Germen  becomes  a  roundifh  Capfule, 
with  4  Lobes  punched  full  of  Holes,  containing  rough 
black  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  which  rifes  3  or  4 
Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches  garnifhed  with 
decompounded  Leaves  narrower  than  tiiofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Sort  ;  they  are  of  a  bluifli  gray  Colour,  and  h<Tve  a 
flrong  Odour.  i  he  Flowers  grow  in  longer  and  loofer 
Lunches  than  the  former  ;  they  have  4  ihort,  concave, 
yellow  Petals,  and  8  Ihort  Stamina  of  equal  Length 
with  the  Petals.  The  Seed  Veflel  is  like  that  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  fmaller.  Phis  Sort  is  more  commonly  to  be 
found  in  Gardens  than  the  firfl. 

I  he  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The  lower 
Leaves  are  compounded  of  feveral  Paris,  which  are  joined 
to  the  Mid-rib  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  branching 
winged  Leaves  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  linear 
Leaves  Handing  without  Order.  The  Stalks  rife  from 
2  to  3  Feet  high,  branching  out  from  the  Bottom  ; 
thefe  are  garni  (lied  with  Leaves  divided  into  5  Parts, 
and  thofe  at  the  Pop  into  3  as  Imall  and  narrow  as  thofe 
at  the  Bottom  ;  they  are  of  a  gray  Colour,  but  not  fo 
Hulking  as  thofe  of  the  other.  The  Flowers  grow  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches  in  loofe  Spikes  which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  reflexed  ;  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  are  yellow, 
and  appear  in  June  ;  thele  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Seed 
\  effels  filled  with  angular  black  Seeds.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

7  he  Seeds  of  the  4th  Sort  came  from  Aleppo,  and  it 
has  been  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  this  hath 
flrong  fhrubby  Stalks  about  3  Feet  high,  divided  into 
mmy  Branches,  garnifhed  with  decompounded  Leaves, 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  have  a  flron- 
ger  Odour.  .  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  almofl  in  Form 
of  an  Umbel  at  t’-e  End  of  the  Branches;  they  have 
5  concave  jellow  Petals,  whofe  Borders  are  let  with 
fine  Hairs,  and  10  Stamina  of  equal  Length  with  the 
Petals.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn.  The  oe_d  VefTels  of  this  are  much  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Aleppo  ;  this  hath 
fhrubby  Stalks  which  are  fmaller,  and  do  not  rife  fo 
high  as  thofe  of  the  former  Sort.  7  he  Leaves  are 
much  narrower  and  grayer  than  thofe,  but  have  the 
fame  flrong  Odour  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmaller  and  have 

5  Petals 
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5  Petals  pretty  clofely  fet  with  fmall  Hairs  they  have  10 
thick  Stamina,  5  of  which  are  alternately  longer  than 
the  Petals ;  the  Seed  Veflels  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  rifes 
with  feveral  fingle  Stalks  from  the  Root  near  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  fingle  Leaves  about  three- 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  long,  and  one  Eighth  of  an  Inch 
broad  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour,  and  pla¬ 
ced  alternately  on  the  Stalks,  to  which  they  fit  pretty 
clofe ;  at  the  Bafe  of  thefe  come  out  1  or  2  very  fmall 
Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Colour.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  fmall  CluAers  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks  ;  they 
have  each  5  oblong  yellow  Petals,  and  10  Stamina  of 
equal  Length  with  them,  terminated  by  Awl-fhaped 
Summits.  This  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

The  7th  Sort  rifes  with  an  ere£l  Stalk  about  2  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  compound  Leaves,  whofe  fmaller 
Leaves  are  narrow  and  obtufe,  of  a  grayifh  Colour, 
but  have  not  fo  flrong  an  Odour  as  the  former.  The 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  in  Form  of  a  Corytnbus 
fuflaining  upon  naked  Foot  Stalks  fmall  Bunches  of  yel¬ 
low  Flowers,  which  have  5  concave  Petals  and  10  Sta¬ 
mina  much  longer  than  the  Petals  terminated  by  round- 
ifli  Summits. 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  either  by  fowing 
the  Seeds,  or  planting  Slips  or  Cuttings,  both  of  which 
mull  be  done  in  tiie  Spring.  The  Manner  of  propaga¬ 
ting  them  from  Cuttings  being  the  fame  as  for  Lavendar, 
Stoechas,  and  other  hardy  aromatick  Plants  need  not  be 
here  repeated  ;  and,  if  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
there  needs  no  farther  Care  but  to  dig  a  Bed  of  frefh 
Earth  in  the  Spring,  making  it  level  ;  then  low  the  Seed 
thereon,  and  rake  the  Ground  fmooth  ;  after  which  you 
mud  obferve  to  keep  the  Bed  clear  from  Weeds  until 
the  Plants  come  up  about  2  Inches  high,  when  they 
ihould  be  tranfplanted  out  into  frqfh  Beds,  where  they 
may  remain  for  Ufe.  All  thefe  Plants  mud  have  a  dry 
Soil,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubjecf  to  be  deftroyed  in 
Winter.  The  two  Aleppo  Rues,  and  the  wild  Rue, 
are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  common  Sort,  but  thefe 
will  endure  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well  in  the  open 
Air,  efpecially  if  planted  on  a  dry  Soil. 

The  6th  and  7  th  Sorts  are  tenderer  than  either  of  the 
other,  and  of  fhorter  Duration.  The  Seeds  of  the  7  th 
Sort  were  fent  me  from  Gibralter  Hill ,  where  the  Plant 
grows  naturally  ;  this  doth  not  ripen  its  Seeds  here, 
unlels  the  Summers' are  warm,  and,  in  hard  Winters 
the  Plants  are  generally  killed,  unlefs  removed  into 
Shelter. 

The  6th  Sort  will  live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open 


The  1  fl:  Sort  was  formerly  ufed  to  plant  for  Edging* 
on  the  Sides  of  the  Borders ;  it  was  then  called  Herb  of 
Grace ,  but  was  by  no  means  proper  for  this  Ufe,  for 
the  Plants  {hoot  fo  vigoroufly,  that  there  is  no  keeping 
them  within  the  Bounds  of  an  Edging  ;  befldes,  when 
they  are  kept  clofely  fheered,  they  appear  to  be  very 
ragged  and  flumpy,  and  their  Roots  fpread  fo  far,  as 
to  exhauft  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil,  fo  that  the  other 
Plants  would  be  deprived  of  their  Nourifhment,  which 
Reafons  have  caufed  them  to  be  wholly  negledled  for 
this  Purpole,  fo  that  at  prefent  they  are  chiefly  culti¬ 
vated  for  medicinal  Ufe,  or  to  furnifh  the  Balconies  for 
the  Citizens  in  the  Spring,  efpecially  that  with  a  varie¬ 
gated  Leaf. 

RUTA  CANINA.  See  Scrophularia. 

RUTA  MUR  ARIA,  Wall-rue,  or  white  Maiden¬ 
hair. 

This  Plant  is  found  growing  out  of  the  Joints  of  old 
Walls  in  divers  Parts  of  England ,  where  it  is  gathered 
for  medicinal  Ufe,  but,  as  it  cannot  be  cultivated  in 
Cardens,  fo  as  to  grow  to  Advantage,  I  (hall  not  fay 
any  Thing  more  of  it  in  this  Place. 

RUYSCHIANA.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  172.  Draco- 
cephalum.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  64S. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  \  Leaf 
which  is  tubulous,  and  cut  into  5  Segments  at  the  Top,  the 
upper  one  being  broader  and  blunter  than  the  other  ;  it  is  of 
the  Lip  Kind ,  having  one  Petal  which  has  a  Tube  longer 
than  the  Empalement.  The  Chaps  are  large  and  fwelling  ;  the 
upper  Lip  is  erect  and  arched  ;  it  is  gently  indented  at  the 
Top  ;  the  lower  Lip  is  trifid  ;  the  two  Side  Segments  are 
narrow,  and Jlatid  erect  ;  the  middle  is  broad,  reflexed , 
and  indented  at  the  Point.  It  hath  4  Stamina  2  of  which 
are  long ,  and fltuated  under  the  upper  Lip  $  the  other  2 
are  fhorter,  and  flu  netted  jufl  below  them  ;  they  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  oblong  Summits  fajlened  in  the  Ididdle  •,  it  has  4 
Germina  fltuated  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Empalement  fup - 
porting  a  fender  Style,  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  bifid  reflexed  Stigma.  The  Germina  afterward  be¬ 
come  4  oblong  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ruyschiana floribus  fpicatis ,  foliis  bradleifque  li- 
nearibus  glabris  indivifis.  Ruyfchiana  with  fpiked  Flowers, 
linear  Leaves,  and  Bra&ese  which  are  fmooth  and  undi¬ 
vided.  Ruyfchiana  flore  certilceo  magno.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  I. 
p.  172.  Ruyfchiana  with  a  large  blue  Flower. 

2.  Ruyschiana  floribus  fpicatis,  foliis  Unearibus  tri- 
fidis  b.rfutis.  Ruyfchiana  with  fpiked  Flowers  and  hairy, 
linear,  three-pointed  Leaves.  Ruyfchiana  hirfuta,  foliis 
laciniatis.  Amman.  Ruth,  50.  Hairy  Ruyfchiana  with  jag- 


Air,  provided  it  is  planted  in  a  poor  dry  Soil,  and  the  ged  Leaves. 

fecond  Year  it  will  perfefl  Seeds ;  but,  as  it  is  of  fhort  3.  Ruyschiana  floribus  axillaribus,  foliis  lanceolatis 
Duration  young  Plants  fhould  be  annually  raifed  to  fuc-  dentatis  glabris.  Ruyfchiana  with  flowers  growing  at  the 
ceed  the  others^  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  and  fmooth,  indented,  Spear- 

All  the  Sorts  of  Rue  will  live  much  longer,  and  are  fhaped  Leaves.  Dracocephalon  foliis  ex  lanceolato  lineari - 
lefs  liable  to  be  injured  by  Frofl:  in  Winter,  when  they  bus  rarius  dentatis  fpinulofls ,  floribus  gemcllis.  Grael.  Dra- 
grow  in  a  poor  dry  ru'obifhy  Soil,  than  in  good  Ground,  gons-head  with  linear  S pear- fh aped  L eaves  which  are 
for  in  rich  moifl:  Land  the  Plants  grow  very  vigoroufly  rarely  indented,  fomewhat  prickly,  and  flowers  grow- 
in  Summer,  and  are  fo  replete  with  Moifture,  that  a  fmall  ing  by  Pairs.  . 

Lroft  will  kill  their  tender  Sheets,  whereas,  in  poor  dry  The  ill  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auflria  and  Hun- 
Ground,  their  Growth  will  not-be  great,  but  their^Shoots  gary  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk, 

will  be  hard  and  compact,  fo  more  able  to  refill  the  Cold,  which  is  four-cornered,  and  riles  about  2  reet  high  gar- 
1  milled 
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nifhed  with  two  fmooth  linear  Leaves  at  each  Joint, 
hich  are  about  I  Inch  long,  and  one  Eighth  of  an  Inch 
road,  with  a  deep  Furrow  along  the  Middle,  and 
at  each  Joint,  at  the  other  Sides  of  the  Stalk,  come  out  2 
or  3  very  narrow  fmall  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  whorled  Spikes  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalks,  having  fmail  narrow  Leaves  under  each 
Whorl.  The  Flowers  have  tubulous  Empalements  of 
one  Leaf  cut  into  5  Segments  at  the  Top,  4  of  which 
are  narrow,  and  end  in  acute  Points  ;  the  other,  which 
is  on  the  upper  Side  of  the  Flower,  is  broader,  and 
rounded  at  the  Point.  The  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  long¬ 
er  than  the  Empalement,  and  is  fwelling  and  large  at 
the  Chaps  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  broad,  erect,  and  arched 
over  the  Tube;  the  lower  Lip  is  fhorter,  and  has  2 
lhort  Side  Segments  which  are  ereS,  but  the  middle  Seg¬ 
ment  is  broad,  rounded,  and  indented  at  the  Point,  and 
is  reflexed  back  to  the  Tube.  It  has  4  Stamina  which 
lie  clofe  under  the  upper  Lip,  and  are  arched  in  the 
fame  Manner  ;  2  of  thefe  are  as  long  as  the  Style,  which 
Hands  in  the  fame  Pofition  ;  the  other  2  are  fhorter, 
and  fituated  juft  below  the  other  ;  they  are  terminated 
by  oblong  Summits,  fattened  in  the  Middle  to  the  Sta¬ 
mina.  The  Style  is  crowned  by  a  bifid  reflexed  narrow 
Stigma  ;  the  Flowers  appear  in  June,  and  are  of  a  fine 
blue  Colour  ;  thefe  are  each  fucceeded  by  4  oblong 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  Root.  The  Stalks  are  four-cornered,  hairy, 
and  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  fending  out  feveral  Side 
Branches,  garnithed  with  hairy  linear  Leaves,  cut  into 
3  Parts ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  (hort  whorled  Spikes  at 
the  End  of  the  Stalk,  having  fome  verv  narrow  Leaves 
under  each  Whorl ;  the  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  longer, 
and  more  equal  ijj  Size  than  that  of  the  former,  and  the 
middle  Segment  of  the  lower  Lip  is  not  fo  much  reflex¬ 
ed.  In  other  Refpe&s,  the  Flowers  are  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  the  farmer. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary  ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  and  annual  Stalks  which  do  not  grow 
ere£t  like  the  ifl,  but  fpread  nearer  to  an  horizontal 
Pofition  ;  they  divide  into  feveral  Branches  which  have 
2  large  Leaves  oppofitc  at  each  Joint,  and  4  fmaller,  2 
on  each  Side  between  the  larger  ;  they  are  fmooth,  have 
fharp  Indentures  on  their  Edges,  and  Hand  ere£h  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  at  the 
Bafe  of  the  Leaves,  2  or  3  Handing  together  on  each 
Side  the  Stalk  ;  their  Empalements  are  purple,  and  cut 
into  5  acute  Segments  at  the  Top,  the  upper  Lip  ha¬ 
ving  3  broad,  and  the  lower  2  narrower.  The  upper 
Lip  of  the  Flower  is  broad,  indented  at  the  Point,  and 
ereft  ;  the  lower  is  trifid,  but  the  middle  Segment  is 
jK>t  fo  much  reflexed  as  that  of  the  firfi  Sort,  and  the 
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Flowers  are  of  a  paler  blue  than  thofe.  It  flowers  in 
June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seed,  which  fhould  be 
fown,  the  latter  End  of  March,  in  a  Bed  of  frefh  light 
Earth  in  an  open  Expofure,  and  in  about  5  or  6  Weeks 
after  the  Plants  will  appear,  when  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  cleared  from  Weeds,  and,  if  the  Seafon  fiiould 
prove  dry,  they  muH  be  refrefhed  now  and  then  with 
Water,  which  will  greatly,  promote  their  Growth. 
When  the  Plants  are  about  2  Inches  high,  they  fliould 
be  carefully  tranfplanted  into  a  Bed  or  Border  Gf  frefh 
light  undunged  Earth,  obferving  to  fliade  them  from 
the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  Root,  as  alfo  to  refrefh 
them  frequently  with  Water,  until  they  are  well  efla- 
blifhed  in  this  Bed  ;  after  which  Time  they  will  require 
no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  confiantly  clear  from 
Weeds  till  Michaelmas ,  when  they  are  to  be  removed 
into  the  Places  where  they  are  designed  to  remain  for 
good. 

When  they  are  firfl  tranfplanted  from  the  Seed  Bed 
into  the  Nurfery  Bed,  they  fliould  be  planted  about  6 
Inches  afunder  every  Way,  which  will  befufficient  Room 
for  them  the  firfl  Seafon  ;  and  this  will  admit  of  the 
Floe  to  come  between  the  Plants  to  deftroy  the  Weeds, 
which  is  by  much  a  better  Method  than  pulling  out  the 
Weeds  by  Hand,  and  is  much  fooner  performed.  For 
as  the  Hoe  ftirs  the  Ground  between  the  Plants,  it  not 
only  cuts  down  the  Weeds  which  were  up  and  vifible, 
but  alfo  deftroys  all  thofe  whofe  Seeds  were  fprouted, 
and  would  have  foon  after  appeared  ;  fo  that  one  Hoe¬ 
ing,  if  well  performed,  and  in  dry  Weather,  will  more 
effeftually  deflroy  the  Weeds,  than  two  Hand  Weed- 
ings  would  do,  were  they  performed  ever  fo  carefully  ; 
befides,  the  ftirring  the  Ground  is  of  great  Service  to 
the  Plants. 

At  Michaelmas,  when  the  Plants  are  tranfplanted  for 
good,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  with  Balls  of 
Earth  to  their  Roots ;  and  they  muft  be  planted  in  the 
Middle  ot  the  Borders  in  frefh  light  Earth,  intermixing 
them  with  other  hardy  Plants  of  the  fame  Growth, 
where  they  will  make  a  pretty  Appearance  when  they 
are  in  flower  and  will  continue  3  or  4  Years  j  and  in 
fome  poor  flony  Soils  I  have  known  the  Roots  live  6  or 
7  Years,  but  thefe  did  not  produce  fuch  large  Spikes  of 
Flowers,  as  thofe  which  were  younger'  and  more  vigo¬ 
rous  Plants. 

And  as  thefe  Plants  do  not  continue  many  Years,  it 
will  be  proper  to  raife  a  Supply  of  young  Plants'  to  fuc- 
ceed  them,  for  the  old  Plants  will  produce  Seeds  plen¬ 
tifully,  which  are  ripe  the  latter  End  of  Augujl  or  the 
Beginning  of  September ,  when  they  fhould  be  gathered 
in  dry  Weather,  and  kept  in  2.  warm  dry  Room  till  the 
Time  for  fovving  them. 
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SABINA.  See  Juniperus. 

SACCHARUM.  Lin .  Gen.  PL  68.  Arundo.  C.  B. 
P.  1 8.  The  Sugar  Cane. 
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The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  no  Empalement,  but  a  Wool  longer  than  the  Flow¬ 
er  inclofes  it.  The  Flower  is  bivalve  ;  the  Valves  are  ob- 
long,  acute-pointed ,  concave,  and  chajfy.  It  has  3  II air - 

like 
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like  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Valves,  terminated  by  oblong 
Summits,  and  an  Avjl-ffjap"d  Gernten  fupporting  2  rough 
Styles  crowned  by  fugle  Stigmas.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oblong  acute-pointed  Seed ,  invrjled  by 
the  Valves. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefen t 
in  England,  viz. 

Saccharum  floribus  paniculatis.  Flort.  Cliff.  26.  Su¬ 
gar  Cane  with  Flowers  growing  in  Panicles.  Arundo  fac- 
charifera.  C.B  P.  18.  The  Sugar  Cane. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  and  is  there 
cultivated  alfo  for  its  Juice,  which,  when  boiled,  af¬ 
fords  that  fweet  Salt  which  is  called  Sugar. 

The  Canes  were  formerly  cultivated  in  the  South  of, 
France  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  but  it  was  in  fmall  Quan¬ 
tities  only,  for  in  fharp  Winters  they  were  killed,  unlefs 
they  were  covered,  fo  that  they  had  only  the  Summer 
for  their  Growth,  which  was  too  fhoTt  Time  for  their 
getting  fufficient  Strength  to  produce  Sugar  enough  to 
anfwer  the  Expence,  fo  the  planting  of  thefe  Canes  there, 
has  been  long  difeontinued  ;  they  were  alfo  planted  in 
feveral  Parts  of  Spain ,  before  they  were  introduced  to 
France ,  and  are  at  prefent  cultivated  in  Plenty  in  Anda- 
lufia ,  from  whence  great  Quantities  of  Sugar  are  annually 
fent  to  Madrid ,  but  there  are  few  now  planted  in  the 
other  Parts  of  Spain. 

The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  jointed,  like  thofe  of  the 
other  Sorts  of  Cane  or  Reeds,  from  which  arife  4,  5, 
or  more  Shoots  in  Number,  proportionable  to  the  Age 
or  Strength  of  the  Root.  Thefe  rife  8  or  10  Feet  high, 
according  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Ground  in  which  they 
grow  ;  for  in  fome  moift  rich  Soils  there  have  been 
Canes  meafured,  whieh  were  near  20  Feet  long;  but 
thefe  were  not  near  fo  good  as  thofe  of  middling  Growth, 
as  they  abounded  with  Juice,  which  had  but  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  the  effential  Salt  in  it,  fo  that  the  Expence 
cf~ Fuel  and  Trouble  of  boiling,  was  more  than  the 
Sugar  would  defray.  The  Canes  are  jointed,  and  thefe 
Joints  are  more  or  lefs  diftant  from  each  other,  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Soil.  The  Leaves  are  placed  at  each  Joint, 
and  the  Bafe  or  lower  Part  of  the  Leaf  embraces  the 
Stalk  or  Cane  to  the  next  Joint  above  its  Infertion,  be¬ 
fore  it  expands ;  thefe  are  3  or  4  Feet  long  from  the 
Joint  where  they  unfold  to  their  Point,  according  to  the 
Vigour  of  the  Plant ;  they  have  a  deep  whitifh  Furrow, 
or  hollowed  Mid-rib,  which  is  broad,  and  prominent  on 
the  under  Side  ;  the  Edges  of  the  Leaves  are  thin,  and 
armed  with  fmall  fharp  Teeth,  which  are  fcarce  to  be 
difeerned  by  the  naked  Eye,  but  will  cut  the  Skin  of  a 
tender  Hand,  if  it  be  drawn  along  it.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  Panicles  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  thefe  are 
from  2  to  3  Feet  long,  and  compofed  of  many  Spikes, 
9  or  10  Inches  long,  and  are  again  fub-divided  into  fmal- 
ler  Spikes ;  thefe  have  long  Down  which  inclofe  the 
Flowers,  fo  as  to  hide  them  from  Sight  ;  afterward  the 
Germen  becomes  an  oblong  pointed  Seed,  which  ripens 
in  the  Valves  of  the  Flower. 

This  Plant  is  preferved  by  Way  of  Curiofity  in  feve¬ 
ral  Gardens  in  England,  but  being  too  tender  to  thrive 
here  unlefs  preferved  in  a  warm  Stove,  it  cannot  be 
brought  to  any  great  Perfection.  I  have  feen  fome  of 
the  Plants  growing,  which  were  7  or  8  Feet  high, 
and  at  the  Bottom  as  large  as  a  common  Walking 
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Cane,  but  they  have  not  produced  their  Panicles  of 
Flowers  here. 

It  is  here  propagated  by  Slips  taken  from  the  Sides  of 
the  older  Plants ;  thofe  which  grow  near  the  Root  and 
have  Fibres  to  them,  will  mod  certainly  grow  ;  fo  that 
when  the  Shoots  are  produced  at  fome  Diftance  from 
the  Ground,  the  Earth  fhould  be  raifed  about  them, 
that  they  may  put  out  Fibres  before  they  are  feparated 
from  the  Mother  Plant.  Thefe  Slips  fhould  be  planted 
in  Pots,  filled  with  rich  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  'Fanners  Bark,  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  muft  be  treated 
as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries. 
They  muft  be  conftantly  kept  plunged  in  the  Fan  Bed 
in  the  Siove,  and  as  their  Roots  increafe  in  Size,  fo  the 
Plants  fhould  Irom  Time  to  F'ime,  be  fhifted  into  larger 
Pots  ;  but  this  muft  be  done  with  Caution,  for  if  they 
are  over-potted,  they  will  not  thrive  :  F'hey  will  require 
to  have  Water  frequently  in  warm  Weather,  but  it 
muft  not  be  given  them  in  too  great  Plenty,  efpecially 
in  cold  Weather.  As  the  Leaves  of  the  Plants  decay, 
they  fhould  be  cleared  from  about  the  Stalks,  for  if  they 
are  left  to  dry  upon  them,  it  will  greatly  retard  their 
Growth.  The  Stove  in  which  this  Plant  is  placed, 
fhould  be  kept  in  Winter  to  the  fame  Temperature  of 
Heat  as  for  the  Pine  Apple,  and  in  hot  Weather  there 
fhould  be  Plenty  of  free  Air  admitted  to  the  Plants, 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive. 

I  fhali  here  fubjoin  fome  Account  of  the-  Method  of 
propagating  and  cultivating  the  Sugar  Cane  in  America, 
with  fome  Obfervations  and  Experiments  whieh  have 
been  made  by  a  few  curious  Perfons  in  the  Britffo  Iflands, 
and  fhali  propofe  fome  farther  Trials  to,  be  there  made, 
in  the  Culture  and  Management  of  this  ufeful  Plant, 
which  are  founded  upon  the  Experience  I  have  had  in 
the  Culture  of  fome  Plants  which  are  fimilar  in  their 
Growth  with  the  Sugar  Cane. 

The  Land  moft  proper  for  the  Growth  of  Sugar  Canes, 
is  fuch  as  hath  a  fufficient  Depth  of  Soil,  and  is  not  too- 
moift-  and  ftrong,  but  rather  light  and  eafy  to  work  ; 
for  although  ftrong  moift  Ground  will  produce  much  tal¬ 
ler  and  bigger  Canes  than  the  other,  yet  the  Quantity 
of  Sugar  will  be  much  lefs,  not  near  fo  good,  and  will 
require  a  greater  Quantity  of  Fuel,  and  a  longer  lime 
to  boil,  before  the  Sugar  can  be  made  ;  which  is  ailo  the 
Cafe  on  all  frefh  Land,  where  there  has  not  been  any 
Canes  growing  before  ;  therefore  many  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
pert  Planters  burn  their  Land  when  it  is  firft  cleared  for 
planting  Canes  to  Abate  its  Fertility  ;  but  if  when  Land 
is  firft  cleared  of  the  Wood,  and  the  Roots  of  bad 
Weeds,  it  is  fov/n  with  Indigo,  which  fuch  frefh  Ground 
will  produce  much  better  than  the  old,  or  fuch  as  has 
been  long  cultivated,  there  may  be  two  or  three  Crops 
of  this  taken,  which  will  prepare  the  Land  for  the 
Sugar  Canes,  without  being  at  the  i  rouble  of  burn¬ 
ing  it ;  but  the  growing  of  Indigo  has  been  fo  little 
pradtifed  in  the  Britifh  Iflands  of  America  tor  many 
Years  paft,  as  to  be  efteemed  unworthy  the  Notice  of 
a  Sugar  Planter ;  whereas  if  tney  would  fometimes 
change  their  Crops  to  other  Species,  they  would  foon 
find  an  Advantage  in  the  Growth  of  their  Canes; 
but  the  ufual  Practice  is  to  continue  the  Julies  always 

upon 
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upon  the  Tame  Land  as  long  as  It  will  produce  them, 
without  changing  the  Species,  or  allowing  the  Ground 
a  Fallow  to  reft  and  recover  itfelf.  By  this  Method  there 
are  fome  Plantations  fo  much  exhaufted,  that  the  Crop 
of  Sugar  will  Scaice  defray  the  Expence  of  Culture. 

Another  Thing  fhould  always  be  obferved  in  planting 
frefh  Land  with  Canes,  which  is  to  allow  them  more 
Room  than  is  generally  done;  for  as  the  Ground  is 
ftrong,  there  will  a  greater  Number  of  Shoots  come  out 
from  each  Plant,  and  not  having  Room  to  Ipread  at 
Bottom,  they  will  draw  each  other  up  to  a  great  Height, 
and  be  full  of  watery  Juice,  the  Sun  and  external  Air 
being  excluded  from  the  Canes  by  the  Multiplicity  of 
Leaves,  which  is  abfoiutely  neceflary  to  ripen  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  Salts  during  the  Growth  of  the  Canes. 

If  the  Ground  is  proper  for  the  Sugar  Canes,  and 
they  are  planted  at  a  good  Diftance  from  each  other, 
and  the  Land  carefully  managed,  the  fame  Plantation 
may  be  continued  above  20  Years  without  replanting, 
and  produce  good  Crops  the  whole  Time ;  whereas  in 
the  common  Method,  they  are  generally  replanted  in  6 
or  7  Years,  and  in  fome  of  the  poor  Land  they  are  con¬ 
tinued  but  two  or  three. 

The  Canes  are  in  thofe  warm  Count!  ies  propagated 
'by  Cuttings  or  Joints,  of  proper  Lengths ;  thefe  are 
from  15  to  20  Inches  long,  in  Proportion  to  the  Near- 
nefs  of  their  Joints  or  Eyes.  Thefe  Cuttings  are  gene¬ 
rally  taken  from  the  Tops  of  the  Canes,  juft  below  the 
Leaves,  but  if  they  were  chofen  from  the  lower  Part, 
where  they  are  lets  fucculent  and  better  ripened,  they 
would  not  produce  fo  luxuriant  Canes,  but  their  Juice 
would  be  lefs  crude,  and  afford  a  greater  Quantity  of 

■  Salts,  by  lefs  boiling  than  thofe  commonly  planted  : 
This  is  well  known  to  the  Judicious  to  hold  true,  in  moll 
Kinds  of  Vegetables;  and  it  is  by  thus  carefully  propa¬ 
gating  all  Kinds  of  efculent  Plants,  either  in  the  Choice 
of  the  bell  Seeds  or  Guttings,  that  moft  of  the  Kinds 
have  been  fo  greatly  improved  of  late  Years. 

The  Diftance  which  the  Canes  are  ufually  allowed  in 
planting,  is  from  3'to'4  Feet,  Row  from  Row,  and  the 
Hills  are  about  2  Feet  afunder  in  the  Rows  ;  in  each  of 
thefe  Hills  they  plant  from  4  to  7  or  8  Cutdngs,  which 
is  a  very  great  Fault,  and  is  the  Caufe  of  moft  of  the 
Blights- fo  much  complained  of  lately;  for  if  all  thefe 
grow,  'Which  is  generally  the  Cafe,  they  rob  each  other 
■of  their  Nourifhment ;  and  if  a  dry  Seafon  happens  be- 
. fore  they  have  acquired  Strength,  they  are  very  foon 

■  Hinted  in  their  Growth,  and  then  attacked  by  Infedls, 
which  fpread  and  multiply  fo  greatly,  as  to  cover  a  whole 
Plantation  in  a  little  '’lime;  when  this  happens,  the 
Canes  are  feldom  good  after,  fo  that  it  will  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  Way  to  root  them  entirely  up,  when  they  are  fo 
.greatly  injured,  for  they  very  rarely  recover  this  perfefl- 
ly  ;  for  although  the  Inie&s  are  not  the  Caufe  of  the 
Difeafe,  yet  they  confirm  it,  and  caufe  it  to  fpread. 

Therefore,  if  inftead  of  planting  fo  many,  there  was 
but  one  good  Cutting  planted  in  each  Hill,  or  to  pre¬ 
vent  Mifcarriagc,  2  at  moft  ;  and  if  both  fncceeded., 
the  weakeft  was  drawn  out  foon  after  they  had  taken., 
it  will  be  found  of  great  Service  to  prevent  thefe  Blights ; 
and  although  the  Number  of  Canes  will  not  be  near  fo 
great  from. the  fame  Space  of  Ground,  yet  the  Quantity 
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of  Sugar  will  be  full  as  much,  and  will  require  little 
more  than  a  4th  Part  of  Fuel  to  boil  it. 

I  have  been  affured  by  two  of  the  moft  fenfible  and 
judicious  Planters  of  Sugar  in  America,  that  they  have 
made  fome  Experiments  of  the  Horfe  Hoeing  Culture 
for  their  Canes,  which  anfwered  much  beyond  their  Ex¬ 
peditions ;  one  of  thofe  Gentlemen  told  me,  he  plant¬ 
ed  one  Acre  in  the  Middle  of  a  large  Piece  of  Canes,  in 
Rows  at  5  Feet  afunder,  and  the  Hills  were  2  Feet  and 
a  Half  dillant,  and  but  one  Cutting  to  each  Hill.  The 
Ground  between  the  Rows  was  from  Time  to  Time 
ftirred  with  the  Horfe  Plough,  to  deftroy  the  Weeds 
and  earth  the  Plants ;  with  this  Culture  the  Canes  were 
double  the  Size  of  thofe  in  the  fame  Piece,  which  were 
cultivated  in  the  ufual  Way  ;  and  when  the  Canes  were 
cut,  thofe  which  had  been  thus  planted  and  managed, 
were  ground  and  boiled  feparately  ;  the  Produce  of 
Sugar  was  full  as  great  as  the  befl  Acre  in  the  fame 
Piece,  and  the  Expence  of  boiling  was  little  more  than 
a  fixth  Part  of  the  other,  and  he  fold  the  Sugar  for  fix 
Shillings  per  hundred  Weight  more  than  he  could  get  for 
the  other. 

The  Time  for  planting  the  Canes  is  always  in  the 
rainy  Seafons,  and  the  fooner  they  are  planted  after  the 
Rains  have  begun  to  fall,  the  more  Time  they  will 
have  to  get  Strength  before  the  dry  Weather  fets  in  ; 
for  when  they  have  put  out  good  Roots,  and  are  well 
eflablifhed  in  the  Ground,  they  will  not  be  fo  liable  to 
fuffer  by  the  Drought,  as  thole  which  have  but  newly 
taken  Root. 

The  Seafon  being  come  for  planting,  the  Ground 
fhould  be  marked  out  by  a  Line,  that  the  Rows  of 
Canes  may  be  ftrait,  and  at  equal  Diftances  ;  but  firft 
it  will  be  proper  to  divide  the  Piece  into  Lands  of  60  or 
70  Feet  broad,  leaving  Intervals  between  each  of  about 
20  Feet ;  thefe  will  be  found  of  great  Ufe  when  the 
Canes  are  cut,  for  Roads  in  which  the  Carriages  may 
pafs  to  carry  off  the  Canes  to  the  Mill ;  for  where  there 
is  not  fuch  Provifion  made,  the  Carriages  are  obliged  to 
pafs  over  the  Heads  of  the  Canes,  to  their  no  fmall 
Prejudice  :  Befules,  by  thefe  Intervals,  the  Sun  and  Air 
will  have  a  freer  Paffage  between  the  Canes,  whereby 
they  will  be  better  ripened,  and  their  Juice  fuller  of 
Salts  ;  fo  when  the  Canes  aie  ground,  they  will  not  re¬ 
quire  fo  much  Fuel  to  boil  their  Juice.  The  Middle 
of  thefe  Intervals  may  be  planted  with  Yams,  Potatoes, 
or  other  efculent  Plants,  which  may  be  taken  off  before 
the  Canes  are  cur,  that  the  Railage  may  be  clear  for  the 
Carriages ;  but  a  Path  fhould  be  left  on  the  Sides  of  each 
Land,  for  the  more  convenience  of  the  Overfeer  of  the 
Plantation,  to  view  and  obferve  how  the  Labour  is  per¬ 
formed. 

The  common  Method  now  praflifed  in  planting  the 
Canes  is,  to  make  a  Trend)  with  a  Hoe,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  by  Hand  ;  into  this  one  Negro  drops  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Cuttings  intended  for  planting,  at  the  Diftance 
the  Hills  are  defigned  ;  thefe  are  by  other  Negroes  pla¬ 
ced  in  their  proper  Pofition,  then  the  Earth  is  drawn  a- 
bout  the  Hills  with  a  Hoe;  all  this  is  performed  by 
Hand  ;  but  if  the  right  Ufe  of  Ploughs  was  well  known, 
t lie  Work  might  be  much  better  performed,  and  for 
lefs  than  half  the  Expence  ;  therefore  inftead  of  making 
a  Trench  with  a  Hoe,  a  deep  Furrow  is  made  with  a 
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Plough,  and  the  Cuttings  properly  laid  therein,  the 
Ground  will  be  deeper  Hirred,  and  there  will  be  more 
Depth  for  placing  the  Canes. 

If  the  Ground  is  to  be  afterward  kept  clean  with  the 
Horfe  Hoe,  the  Rows  of  Canes  fhould  be  planted  5 
Feet  afunder,  that  there  may  be  Room  for  the  Hoife 
and  Plough  to  pafs  between  them,  and  the  DiHance  ot 
the  Hills  from  each  other  fhould  be  2  Feet  and  a  Halt, 
and  but  one  Cane  in  each  Hill.  After  the  Canes  are 
planted  and  have  made  fame  Shoots,  the  fooner  the 
Horfe  Plough  is  ufed  the  better  will  the  Canes  thrive, 
and  the  Ground  will  be  eafier  kept  clean  from  Weeds  ; 
for  if  thefe  are  torn  up  when  they  are  young,  they  will 
prefently  die  ;  whereas  when  they  are  luffered  to  grow 
large  before  they  are  difeurbed,  they  are  with  great  Dif¬ 
ficulty  deffroyed. 

As  the  Growth  of  the  Canes  is  promoted  according 
to  the  Clean  nets  of  the  Ground,  fo  there  cannot  he  too 
much  Care  taken  to  keep  the  Canes  perfectly  clear  of 
Weeds;  and  the  Beginning  this  Wotk,  foon  will  ten¬ 
der  it  lei's  troublefome,  arid  Expenfive  than  when  ne¬ 
glected  for  fome  Time.  When  this  is  performed  with 
a  Plough,  the  Earth  in  the  Interval  fhould  be  thrown 
up  to  the  Rows  of  Canes,  firfl  on  one  Side  cf  the  Row, 
being  careful  not  to  difturb  the  Roots  of  the  Canes,  as 
alfo  not  to  bury  their  new  Shoots;  and  in  the  fecond  O- 
peraticn,  the  Earth  fhould  be  turned  over  to  the  other 
fide  of  the  Rows,  with  the  fame  Care  as  before.  By 
this  turning  and  Hirring  the  Land',  it  will  be  rendered 
loofer,  and  the  earthing  the  Plants  will  greatly  flrengthen 
them ;  fo  that  from  each  PL11  there  will  be  as  many  Shoots 
produced,  as  can  he  well  nourifhed,  and  the  Sun  and 
Air  will  have  free  Ingrefs  among  (he  Rows,  which  will 
be  of  the  greateft  Service  to  the  Canes. 

When  the  Canes  ar&JVpm  7  to  10  Feet  high,  and 
of  a  proportionable  Size,  the  Skin  fmooth,  dry,  and 
brittle,  if  they  are  heavy,  their  Pith  gray,  or  inclinable 
to  brown,  the  Juice  fweet  and  glutinous,  they  are  ef- 
teerned  in  Perfe&ion. 

The  Time  for  cutting  the  Qmes,  is  ufually  after  they 
have  grown  6  Months  ;  but  there  fhould  not  be  a  fixed 
Period  for  this,  for  in  fome  Seaf'ons  and  in  different 
Soils,  there  will  be  more  than  a  Month’s  Difference  in 
their  Maturity  ;  ami  thofe  who  have  made  the  Experi¬ 
ments  of  cutting  their  Canes  before  they  were  ripe,  and 
letting  others  Hand  till  after  they  were  ripe,  have  found 
the  Sugar  made  from  the  latter,  was  much  finer  than 
that  of  the  former,  though  the  Quantity  was  not  quite 
fo  great  ;  however,  it  will  always  be  bed  to  let  them 
Hand  till  they  are  in  Perfection  before  they  are  cut,  but 
not  longer. 

The  have  alfo  found  thofe  Canes  which  are  cut  to¬ 
ward  the  End  of  the  dry  Seafons,  before  the  Rains  be¬ 
gin  to  fall,  have  produced  better  Sugar  than  thofe  cut 
in  the  rainy  Soafons,  when  they  are  more  replete  with 
watery  Juice  ;  and  there  has  been  much  lefs  Expence 
of  Fuel  to  boil  it,  which  is  a  material  Article  in  large 
Plantations.;  therefore  the  better  the  Canes  are  nourifh¬ 
ed  in  their  Growth,  and  the  more  Air  and  Sun  is  admit 
ted  to  pafs  between  their  Rows,  the  lefs  Expence  it  will 
be  to  boil  and  prepaie  the  Sugar. 

In  boiling  Sugar,  they  ufe  a  Mixture  of  Wood  Allies 
and  Lime,  which  is  called  Temper,  without  which  the 
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Sugar  will  not  granulate.  The  Quantity  of  this  Mix¬ 
ture,  is  proportioned  to  the  Quality  of  the  Ground  on 
which  the  Canes  grew. 

SAFFRON  See  Crocus. 

SAGE.  See  Salvia. 

SAGIT7  ARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  946.  Sagitta.  DVlen, 
Gen.  4.  Ranunculus.  Tcurn.  lnjl.  R.  H.  287.  Arrow-head. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant ;  the 
male  Flowers  have  a  permanent  Empalement  of  3  oval  concave 
Leaves  ;  they  have  3  round! f  Petals  which  fpread  open ,  and 
are  larger  than  the  Empalement,  and  many  Awl- f  abed  Sta¬ 
mina  collected  into  a  Head ,  terminated  by  ereCl  Summits. 
The  female  Flowers  are  (studied  below  the  male,  thefe  have 
a  three-leaved  Empalement,  and  3  Petals  as  the  male ,  but 
no  Stamina ;  they  have  many  compvefed  Germina  collected 
in  a  Head,  fitting  upon  very  fort  Styles,  and  have  perma¬ 
nent  acute  Stigmas.  L he  Germina  become  oblong  compref 
fed  Seeds  having  longitudinal  Borders,  and  are  colleCled  in 
globular  Heads. 

The  Species  are, 

Sa  g itt aria  foliis  omnibus  fagittatis  acutis  petiolis 
longifpmis.  Arrow-head  with  all  the  Leaves  Arrow- 
pointed,  and  long  Foot  Stalks.  Sagitta  aquatica  major . 
C.  B.  P.  The  greater  Arrow-head. 

2.  Sagittaria  foliis  fagittatis  fpatuli fque,  petiolis 
longioribus.  Arrow-head  with  Arrow-pointed  and  Spat- 
tle-fhaped  Leaves,  having  longer  Foot  Stalks.  Sagitta 
aquatica  foliis  variis.  Lcef.  Pruff.  234.  Water  Arrow¬ 
head  with  variable  Leaves. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Handing  Waters  in 
England ;  the  Root  is  composed  of  many  flrong  Fibres, 
which  flrike  deep  into  the  Mud  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Leaves  are  in  Length  proportionable  to  the  Depth  of 
the  Water  in  which  they  grow,  fo  are  fometimes  al- 
mofl  a  Yard  long;  they  are  round,  thick,  fungous  ; 
the  Leaves  which  float  on  the  Water  are  fhaped  like 
the  Point  of  an  Arrow,  the  two  Ears  at  their  Bafe 
fpreading  wide  afunder,  and  are  very  {harp  pointed. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  upon  long  Stalks  which  rife 
above  the  Leaves,  and  Hand  in  Whorls  round  them  at 
the  Joints ;  they  have  each  three  broad  white  Petals 
which  fpread  open,  and  in  the  Middle  is  a  Cluffer  of 
Stamina  with  purple  Summits.  It  flowers  in  July  j  the 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  rough  Heads,  containing  many 
fmall  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  Handing  Waters 
near  Paris ,  but  has  not  been  found  wild  in  England. 
This  never  grows  fo  large  as  the  former;  the  Leaves 
vary  greatly,  fome  of  them  are  oblong,  round  pointed, 
and  fhaped  like  a  Spatula  ;  others  are  Arrow-pointed, 
but  thefe  have  their  Points  lefs  acute  than  thofe  of  the 
former,  and  the  Flowers  are  fmaller,  in  which  it  differs 
from  t’ie  former  ;  and  as  all  the  Plants  where  this  grows 
ret. un  their  Difference,  fo  it  may  be  fuppofed  a  different 
Species. 

There  is  alfo  a  3d  Sort  mentioned  by  Dr.  Plukenet , 
under  the  Title  of  Sagitta  aquatica  omnium  minima ,  or 
the  leaH  Arrow-head.  This  grows  plentifully  on  the 
Borders  of  the  Thames  about  Lambeth,  and  alfo  at  Cbel- 
fea  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  very  fliort,  the 
Leaves  much  lefs,  and  the  Stalks  which  fupport  the  Flow¬ 
ers  very  lhort  ;  but  thefe  Differences  may  be  occafioned 
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by  the  Situation  of  their  Growth,  for  it  is  always  found 
growing  in  the  Mud,  which  the  Water  ebbs  from  every 
Tide,  fo  is  only  covered  in  high  Water,  which  may 
(lint  the  Growth  of  the  Plants,  and  give  them  this  Ap¬ 
pearance. 

SALICARIA.  See  Lythrum. 

SALICORNIA.  Tourn.  Cor.  App.  5r.  Tab.  485. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  10.  Jointed  GlalTwort,  or  Saltwort. 

The  CharaPlers  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  rugged ,  /welling,  four-cornered  E in¬ 
payment,  which  is  permanent.  It  has  no  Petal,  and  but 
one  Stamen  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  crowned  by  an 
oblong  Twin  Summit ,  and  an  oblong  oval  Germen  fupport- 
ing  a  Jingle  Style ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germen 
becomes  a  Jngle  Seed ,  inclofed  in  the  /welling  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Salicornia  ariiculis  apice  craffioribus  obtu/is.  Lin. 
Mat.  Med.  8.  Jointed  Glaflwort  with  thick  obtufe 
Points.  Kali  geniculatum.  Ger.  Emac.  535.  Common 
jointed  Glaflwort. 

2.  Salicornia  articulis  apice  acutioribus ,  caule  fru- 
tico/o  ramofo.  GlafTwort  with  acute  Points  to  the  Joints, 
and  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk.  Kali  geniculatum  perenne 
fruiico/tus  procumbens.  Rail  Syn.  Ed.  2.  p.  67.  Trailing, 
Yhrubbv,  perennial,  jointed  GlafTwort. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  mod  of  the  Salt 
Marfhes  which  are  overflowed  by  the  Tides,  in  many 
Parts  of  England.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  thick 
fucculent  jointed  Stalks,  which  trail  on  the  Ground,  and 
divide  into  feveral  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
at  the  Ends  of  the  Joints  toward  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  fmall,  and  fcarce  difcernable  by 
the  naked  Eye.  It  flowers  the  latter  End  of  July ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sheepey  Ifland  ;  this 
hath  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk,  about  6  Inches  long  ; 
the  Points  of  the  Articulations  are  acute,  the  Stalks 
branch  from  the  Bottom,  and  form  a  Kind  of  Pyramid  ; 
they  are  perennial,  and  produce  their  Flowers  as  the 
former. 

The  Inhabitants  near  the  Sea  Coafl,  where  thefe  Plants 
grow,  cut  them  up  toward  the  latter  End  of  Summer, 
when  they  are  fully  grown  ;  and  after  having  dried 
them  in  the  Sun,  burn  them  to  A.fhes,  which  they  ufe 
in  making  Glafs  and  Soap.  Thefe  Herbs  are,  by  the 
Country  People,  called  Kelp,  and  are  promifcuoully 
gathered  for  Ufe. 

From  the  Allies  of  thefe  Plants  is  extracted  the  Salt, 
called  Sal  Kali ,  or  Alkali,  which  is  much  ufed  by  the 
Chemists. 

The  Manner  of  gathering  and  burning  thefe  Herbs  is 
mentioned  under  the  Article  of  Salfola,  fo  I  fhall  not  re¬ 
peat  it  in  this  Place. 

In  fome  Parts  of  England  thefe  Herbs  are  gathered 
and  pickled  for  Samphire,  though  that  is  very  different 
from  either  of  thefe. 

SALIX.  Tourn.  In/.  R.  EL  5  90.  Tab.  564.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  976.  The  Sallow,  or  Willow  Tree  j  in  French , 
Saule. 

The  Char  a  Piers  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  feparate  Plants  ;  the 
male  Flowers  are  di/po/ed  in  one  common ,  oblong ,  imbricat¬ 
ed  Katkiti.  The  Scales  have  each  one  oblong  fpreading  Flow- 
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er,  which  has  no  Petal ,  but  a  cylindrical  nePlarious  Gland 
in  the  Center.  It  has  2  fender^  ere  PI  Stamina,  terminated 
by  Twin  Summits  having  4  Cells.  The  female  Flowers  are 
difpofed  in  Katkins  as  the  male  %  thefe  have  neither  Petals 
or  Stamina ,  but  an  oval  narrowed  Germen ,  fcarce  dijin- 
guifhable  from  the  Style ,  crowned  by  2  bifid  erePi  Stigmas. 
I  be  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Awl-Jhaped  Capfule 
with  one  Cell,  opening  with  two  Valves,  containing  many 
J mall  oval  Seeds ,  crowned  with  hairy  Down. 

There  are  feveral  Species  of  this  Genus,  which  grow 
naturally  in  the  northern  Parts  of  Europe,  of  no  Ufe, 
being  low  creeping  Shrubs,  many  of  them  feldom  ri- 
fing  a  Foot  high,  fo  are  never  cultivated,  therefore  I 
ljiall  pafs  them  over,  and  only  enumerate  thofe  planted 
for  Ufe. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sali x~fidiis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  ferratis  utrinque 
pubefeentibus ,  ferraturis  infimis  glandulojs.  Hort.  Cliff'. 
473.  Willow  with  Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  fawed 
Leaves,  downy  on  both  Sides,  and  Glands  below  the 
Saws.  Salix  vulgaris  alba,  arborefeens.  C.  B.  P.  453. 
Common  white  Tree  Willow. 

2.  Sai.IX  foliis  ferratis  glabris,  floribus  triandris.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1015.  Will  ow  with  fmooth  fawed  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  having  3  Stamina.  Salix  folio  auriculato 
fplendente  fiexiiis.  Raii  Hi/.  1420.  Willow  with  lucid 
eared  Leaves  and  flexible  Branches. 

3.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  glabris,  ffofculis  pentandris. 
Ho>t.  Cliff.  454.  Willow  with  fmooth  fawed  Leaves 
and  Flowers  having  5  Stamina.  Salix  folio  laureo  feu  lato 
glabra  odorato.  Raii  Hi/.  1420.  Willow  with  a  Bay  Leaf, 
or  broad-leaved  fmooth  fweet  Willow. 

4.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  ovatis  acutis  glabris,  ferraturis 
cartilagineis,  petiolis  callofo  punPiatis.  Hort.  Up.  295. 
Willow  with  fmooth,  oval,  acute,  fawed  Leaves,  having 
cartilaginous  Indentures,  and  Foot  Stalks  with  callous 
Punctures.  Salix  Jativa  lutea,  folio  crenato.  C.  B.  P.  473. 
Yellow  cultivated  Willow,  with  a  crenated  Leaf. 

5.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lanceolatis petiolatis,  fti- 
pulis  trapeziformibus .  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  83.  Willow  with 
fmooth,  Spear-fhaped,  fawed  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks, 
and  Trapezium- fliaped  Stipulae.  Salix  folio  amygdalino,  u- 
trinque  virente  aurito.  C.  B.  P.  43.  Almond-leaved  Wil¬ 
low  with  Leaves  which  are  eared,  and  green  on  both  Sides 

6.  Sa  lix  foliis  ferratis  glabris  ovato-lanceolatis,  peti¬ 
olis  dentato-glandulofss.  Flor.  Lapp.  349.  Willow  with 
oval,  Spear-lhaped,  fmooth,  fawed  Leaves,  and  in¬ 
dented  Glandules  to  the  Foot  Stalk.  Salix  folio  longo 
latoque  fplendente  fragilis.  Raii  Syn.  3.  p.  448.  The  Crack 
Willow. 

7.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lanceolatis,  inferioribus 
eppofitis.  H.  Scan.  252.  Willow  with  fmooth,  Spear- 
fhaped,  fawed  Leaves,  the  lower  of  which  grow  oppo- 
fite.  Salix  folio  longo  fublutco  non  auriculata,  viminibus 
rubris.  Raii  Syn.  The  long-leaved  red  Willow. 

8.  Salix  Joins  fub  integer)- i  mis  lanceolato-linearibus  lon- 
gijjmis  acutis  fubtus  fericeis ,  ramis  virgatis.  Flor.  Suec. 
813.  Willow  with  the  longeft,  linear,  Spear-fhaped, 
acute  Leaves,  almofl  entire,  and  filky  on  \heir  under 
Side,  and  Rod-like  Branches.  Salix  foliis  angujis  Lf 
longijftmis  crifpis,  fubtus  albicantibus.  J.  B.  1.  p.  212. 
Willow  with  the  longeft,  narrow,  curled  Leaves,  white 
on  their  under  Side.; 
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9.  Sali X  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lanceolatis  omnibus  al~ 
ternis.  Willow  with  fmooth,  Spear-fhaped,  fawed 
Leaves,  all  growing  alternate.  Salix  folio  amygdaltno 
utrinque  aurito,  Corticem  abjiciens,  Rati  Syn.  3.  p.  448. 
Almond-leaved  W  illow  which  is  eared  on  both  Sides, 
and  carts  its  Bark. 

ro.  Salix foliis  integerrimis  lanceolatis  longifjimis  u- 
trinque  virentibus.  Willow  with  the  longert  Spear- 
fhaped,  entire  Leaves,  green  oil  both  Sides.  Salix  mini¬ 
mi  fragilis,  foliis  longifimis,  utrinque  viridibus  non  fer¬ 
ratis.  D.  Sberard.  Rail  Syn.  2.  p.  293.  The  leaf!: 
brittle  Willow,  with  very  long  Leaves  green  on  both 
Sides  and  not  fawed. 

11.  S  A  L  ix  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lineari-lanceolatis,  ra - 
mis  pendulis.  Hort.  Cliff.  454.  Willow  with  fmooth, 
fawed,  linear,  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  and  hanging 
Branches.  Salix  Orientalis,  fagellis  deorfum  pulcbre 
pendentibus.  Tourn.  Cor.  41.  The  Weeping  Willow. 

12.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lanccolato-lincaribus , 
fuperioribus  oppcfitis  obliquis.  Flor.  Leyd.  83.  Willow 
with  linear,  Spear-lhaped,  fmooth,  fawed  Leaves,  the 
upper  obliquely  oppofite.  Salix  bumilior  foliis  anguftis 
(ubcaruleis  ex  adverfo  binis.  Rail  Syn.  2.  p.  297.  The 
yellow  Dwarf  Willow. 

13.  Salix  foliis  ovatis  rugofs,  fubtus  tomentofis  unda - 
tis fuperne  denticulatis.  Flo-.  Leyd.  Prod.  83.  Willow 
with  oval  rough  Leaves  which  are  waved,  woolly  on 
their  under  Side,  and  indented  towards  the  Top.  Salix 
latifolia  rotunda.  C.  B.  P.  474.  Broad  round-leaved 
Willow,  or  Sallow. 

14.  Salix  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  acuminatis  rugofs,  fub¬ 
tus  tomento/is.  Willow  with  oblong,  ■  oval,  acute-point¬ 
ed,  rough  Leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  Side.  Salix 
folio  ex  rotunditate  acuminato.  C  B.  P.  474.  Willow 
with  a  rounded,  acute-pointed  Leaf,  or  common  Sal¬ 
low. 

The  ill:  Sort  is  the  common  white  Willow,  found 
growing  on  the  Sides  of  Rivers  and  Ditches  in  many 
Parts  of  England.  It  grows  to  a  large  Siz.e,  if  the 
Branches  are  not  loped  off;  the  Shoots  are  covered  with 
a  fmooth,  pale,  green  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are  Spear- 
fhaped,  between  3  and  4  Inches  long,  and  one  broad 
in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  each  End  ;  they  are 
very  white  on  their  under  Side,  and  their  upper  is  co¬ 
vered  with  fhort  white  woolly  Hairs,  though  not  fo 
clofely  as  the  under;  the  Katkins  are  fhort  and  pretty 
thick.  The  Wood  of  this  Sort  is  very  white,  and  po- 
lifhes  fmooth.  __  . 

The  2d  Sort  grows  to  be  a  large  Tree,  the  young 
Branches  are  covered  with  a  grayilh  Bark  ;  the  Leaves 
are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  ending  in  acute  Points  ; 
they  are  eared  at  their  Bafe,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
and  green  on  both  Sides  ;  the  Branches  grow  pretty 
eredrt  and  are  flexible,  fo  this  is  frequently  planted  in 
Ofier  Grounds  for  the  Baflcet -makers.  The  Katkins  of 
this  are  long,  narrow,  and  the  Scales  open,  and  acute- 
pointed. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  thick  tlrong  Shoots,  covered  with 
a  dark  green  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are  broad,  rounded  at 
both  Ends  ;  the  are  very  fmooth,  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
and  when  rubbed  have  a  grateful  Odour.  It  is  fome- 
times  called  the  Bay-leaved  Willow,  and  at  others  the 
fweet  Willow  ;  it  grows  quick,  and  is  a  Tree  of  mid- 
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dling  Size  ;  the  Branches  are  brittle,  fo  are  not  proper 
for  many  Purpofes. 

The  4th  Sort  has  flender  tough  Shoots,  of  a  yellow 
Colour  ;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  acute-pointed,  fmooth, 
and  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  the  Saws  are  cartilaginous, 
and  the  Foot-  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  have  callous  Punc¬ 
tures.  This  is  very  pliable,  fo  is  much  planted  in  the 
Ozier  Grounds  for  the  Bafket-makers,  but  it  never  grows 
to  a  large  Size. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  to  a  pretty  large  Size  ;  the 
Shoots  are  eredf,  and  covered  with  a  light  green  Bark; 
the  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  about  2  Inches  and  a 
Half  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the 
Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  both  Ends  ;  they  are  of 
a  lucid  green  on  both  Sides,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  (land¬ 
ing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  have  Stipulre  in  Form 
of  a  Trapezium,  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalk.  The 
Twigs  are  flexible,  and-  fit  for  the  Ufe  of  Bafket- 
makers. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  to  a  middling  Size  ;  the  Shoots 
are  very  brittle,  fo  are  unfit  for  the  Bafket-makers,  and 
are  covered  with  a  brownifh  Bark  ;  The  Leaves  are  near 
5  Inches  long  and  one  broad,  they  are  of  a  lucid  green 
on  both  Sides,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges;  the  Katkins 
are  long  and  flender,  and  the  Scales  pretty  long,  acut«- 
pointed,  and  Hand  open.  It  is  commonly  called  Crack 
Willow,  from  the  Branches  being  very  brittle. 

The  7  th  Sort  is  a  Tree  of  middling  Size  ;  the  Shoots 
are  very  pliable,  and  fit  for  the  Bafket-makers,  fo  is 
much  planted  in  the  Ofier  Grounds;  they  are  of  a 
reddifh  Colour  ;  the  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  fmooth, 
and  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  Thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Branches  are  placed  oppofite,  but  on  the  upper  they 
are  alternate,  and  of  a  yellowifh  green. 

The  8th  Sort  makes  very  long  Shoots,  but  the  Tree 
feldom  grows  to  a  large  Size  ;  the  Leaves  are  very  long 
and  entire,  and  are  fet  clofe  upon  the  Branches  ;  they 
are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  very  wool¬ 
ly  and  white  on  their  under,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and 
ftand  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks  :  The  young  Branches 
of  this  Sort  are  woolly,  and  their  Buds  very  turgid. 
This  is  pretty  much  planted  in  the  Ofier  Grounds,  for 
the  Ufe  of  Bafket-makers. 

The  9th  Sort  is  a  Tree  of  middling  Growth  ;  it  carts 
its  Bark  annually  ;  the  Shoots  are  brittle,  they  have  a 
yellowifh  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  and  faw¬ 
ed  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  eared  on  both  Sides  at  their 
Bafe,  and  all  placed  alternate,  being  of  a  light  green  on 
both  Sides.  This  Sort  is  not  very  commonly  cultivated* 
the  Twigs  being  too  brittle. 

The  10th  Sort  hath  very  pliant  Branches,  fo  is  much 
planted  in  the  Ofier  Grounds.  The  Leaves  are  very 
long,  Spear-fhaped  and  entire,  and  green  on  both  Sides. 
It  grows  to  a  middling  Size,  if  planted  in  moill  Land. 

The  1 1  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  but  has 
been  feveral  Years  culiivated  in  the  Englifb  Gardens. 
This  will  grow  to  a  middling  Size ;  the  Branches  are 
long,  flender,  and  hang  down  on  every  Side,  fo  form 
natural  Arches  ;  the  Leaves  are  narrow,  Spear-fhaped, 
fmooth,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges.  It  is  well  known  in 
the  Gardens,  by  the  Title  of  Weeping  Willow. 

The  1 2th  Sort  is  a  Tree  of  Lower  Growth  ;  the 
Branches  are  ere£t ;  the  Leaves  fmooth,  narrow,  Spear- 

Z  z  2  fhaped. 
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fhaped,  and  (awed  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  of  a  dark 
or  bluifh  gteen,  and  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Brandies  are  placed  oppofite.  It  is  found  by  the  Side 
of  Ditches,  in  many  Parts  of  England. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  dry  Land,  and 
high  Situations,  but  rarely  is  feen  of  a  large  Size;  the 
Bark  is  of  a  dark  gray  Colour,  and  fmooth ;  the 
Branches  are  brittle,  fo  are  unfit  for  Bafket-makers, 
but  it  is  frequently  cultivated  in  Hedges,  and  for  Fuel 
in  many  Parts  of  England:  It  is  called  Mountain 
Ofier.  The  Leaves  are  oval,  rough,  and  woolly,  and 
indented  toward  the  Top  ;  they  are  about  an  Inch  and 
a  Half  long,  and  one  Inch  broad,  rounded  at  both  Ends, 
and  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  1  here  is  a  Variety  of  this 
in  the  Gardens  with  variegated  Leaves. 

The  14th  Sort  is  the  common  Sallow;  this  differs 
from  the  lafi,  in  having  longer  Leaves  which  end  in 
acute  Points  ;  they  are  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and 
fit  clofer  to  the  Branches ;  they  are  not  di'ftinguifhed  by 
the  Farmers,  who  cultivate  them  equally. 

There  arefome  other  Sorts  of  Willows  planted  in  the 
Ofier  Grounds,  and  difiinguifhed  by  the  Bafket  makers 
and  Dealers  in  them,  under  Titles  which  they  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  them,  which  are  little  known  to  others;  thefe 
ate  annually  cut  down,  and  always  kept  low,  but  when 
they  are  not  cut  down,  and  have  Room  to  grow',  rile 
to  a  confiderable  Height,  and  become  large  Trees;  fo 
that  they  may  Ie  planted  for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  the 
firil  Sort,  and  will  make  a  Variety  when  intermixed 
with  it,  though  they  are  commonly  cultivated  for  their 
Twigs,  which  produce  good  Profit  to  the  Owner  of  the 
Land. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Willows  may  be  eafily  propagated  by 
planting  Cuttings  or  Sets,  either  in  the  Spring  or  Au¬ 
tumn,  which  readily  take  Root,  and  are  of  quick 
Growth.  Thofe  Sorts  which  grow  to  be  large  Trees, 
and  are  cultivated  for  their  Timber,  are  generally  plant¬ 
ed  from  Sets,  which  are  about  7018  Feet  long;  thefe 
are  fliar pened  at  their  larger  End,  and  thrufi:  into  the 
Ground  by  the  Sides  of  Ditches  and  Banks,  where  the 
Ground  is  moift  ;  in  which  Places  they  make  a  confider¬ 
able  Progrefs,  and  are  a  great  improvement  to  fuch 
Efiates,  becaufe  their  Tops  will  he  fit  to  lop  every  5 th 
or  6th  Year.  This  is  the  ufual  Mel  hod  now  praffifed 
in  mod  Parts  of  England,  w  here  the  Trees  are  cultivated, 
as  they  are  generally  intended  for  prefent  Profit ;  but  if 
they  are  defigned  for  large  Trees,  or  are  cultivated  for 
their  Wood,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  different  Man¬ 
ner  ;  for  thofe  planted  from  Sets  of  7  or  8  Feet  long  al¬ 
ways  fend  out  a  Number  of  Branches  toward  the  Top, 
which  fpread,  and  form  large  Heads  fit  for  loping,  but 
their  principal  Stem  never  advances  in  Height  ;  there¬ 
fore,  where  Regard  is  paid  to  that,  they  fiiould  he  pro¬ 
pagated  bv  fhort  young  Branches,  which  fiiould  be  put 
almofl  their  whole  Length  in  the  Ground,  leaving  only 
two  or  at  mod  but  three  Buds  out  cl  1  lie  Ground,  and, 
when  thefe  have  made  one  Year’s  Shoo',  they  fiiould 
be  all  cut  off  except  one  of  the  fiiongefi  and  heft  fitu- 
ated,  which  mud  be  trained  up  to  a  Stem,  and  treated 
as  Timber  Trees.  If  ihefe  are  planted  with  fuch  De- 
fign,  the  Rows  fiiould  be  4  Feet  afunder,  and  the  Sets 
two  Feet  Difiance  in  the  Rows;  by  planting  them  fo 
clofe,  they  will  naturally  draw  each  other  upward,  and. 
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when  they  are  grown  fo  large,  as  to  cover  the  Ground 
and  meet,  they  fhould  be  gradually  thinned,  fo  as  at 
the  lafi  to  leave  every  other  Row,  and  the  Plants 
in  the  Rows  about  8  Feet  afunder.  If  they  are  lo 
treated,  the  Trees  will  grow  to  a  large  Size,  and 
rife  with  upright  Stems  to  the  Height  of  40  Feet  or 
more. 

When  thefe  Cuttings  are  planted,  it  is  ufual  to  fharpen 
thofe  Ends  to  a  Point,  which  are  put  into  the  Ground, 
for  the  better  thrufting  them  in,  but  the  heft  Way  is 
to  cut  them  horizontally  jufi  below,  ,the  Bud  or  Eye, 
and  to  make  Holes  with  an  Iron  Infirument  in  the 
Ground  where  each  Cutting  is  to  be  planted,  and,  when 
they  are  put  in,  the  Ground  fiiould  be  prelled  dole 
about  the  Cuttings  with  the  Heel  to  fettle  it,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  Air  from  penetrating  lo  the  Cuttings. 

The  after  Care  mud  be  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds  the  two  firfi  Seafons,  by  which  Time  they  will 
have  acquired  fo  much  Strength,  as  to  over-power 
and  keep  down  the  Weeds  ;  they  will  alfo  require  fome 
Trimming  in  Winter  to  take  off  any  lateral  Shoots, 
which,  if  fuffered  to  grow,  would  retard  their  upright 
Progrefs. 

There  are  great  Trails  of  Land  in  England  fit  for 
this  Purpofe,  which  at  prefent  produce  little  to  the 
Owners,  and  might,  by  planting  thefe  Trees,  turn  to 
as  good  Account  as  the  befi  Corn  Land.  'I  he  larger 
Wood,  if  found,  is  commonly  fold  for  making  wooden 
Heels,  or  Soles  for  Shoes  ;  as  alfo  to  the  Turners  for 
many  Kinds  of  light  Ware. 

The  Sallows  are  commonly  planted  in  Cuttings  made 
from  firong  Shoots  of  the  former  Year,  and  are  about 
3  Feet  long  ;  thefe  are  commonly  thrufi  down  two 
Feet  deep  into  the  Ground,  leaving  one  Foot  above  it. 
The  Cuttings  fhould  be  placed  about  3  Feet  Row  from 
Row,  and  18  Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows,  obferving  al¬ 
ways  to  plant  the  Rows  the  Hoping  Way  of  the  Ground 
(efpecially  if  the  Tides  overflow  the  Place);  becaufe, 
if  the  Rows  are  placed  the  contrary  Ways,  all  the  Filth 
and  Weeds  will  be  detained  by  the  fets,  which  wilt 
choak  them  up. 

The  befi  Seafon  for  planting  thefe  Cuttings  in  the 
Ofier  Grounds  is  in  February,  for  if  they  are  planted 
fooner,  they  are  apt  to  peel,  if  it  proves  hard  Frofi, 
which  greatly  injures  them.  Thefe  Plants  are  always 
cut  every  Year,  and,  if  the  Soil  be  good,  they  will 
produce  a  great  Crop,  fo  that  the  yearly  Produce  of 
one  Acre  has  been  often  fold  for  15  Pounds,  but  10 
Pounds  is  a  common  Price,  which  is  much  better  than 
Corn  Land,  fo  that  it  is  great  Pity  thefe  Plants  are  not 
more  cultivated,  efpecially  upon  moifi  boggy  Soils, 
where  few  other  Things  will  thrive. 

S^LSOLA.  Lin.^Gen.  PL  275  Kali.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  247.  Tab.  128.  Glafifwort;  in  French,  Soude. 

T he  Characters  are, 

The  Empalew.ert  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  and  com - 
pof‘d  of  5  oval  obtufe  Leaves  ;  The  Flo  veer  has  no  Petals , 
but  hath  5  fiort  Stamina  infer  led  in  the  Divifions  of  the 
Petals  ;  it  bath  a  globular  Germen,  with  a  foort  two- 
pointed  Style,  crowned  by  recurved  Stigmas.  The  Ger¬ 
men  becomes  a, globular  Capjule,  with  one  Cell  zvr aped  up 
in  the  Empale  merit,  inch  frig  one  large  Seed. 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Sals  ola  herbacea,  foliis  fululatis  mucronatus,  ca~ 
lycibus  ova t is  axillaribus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  222.  Herbaceous 
Salfola  with  Awl  fha'ped  fharp-pointed  Leaves,  and  oval 
Empalements  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks. 
KaB  fpitiofum  foliis  crafjioribus  &  brevioribus.  If  a  gum. 
Matth.  1035.  Prickly  Glaffwort  with  fhorter  and  thick¬ 
er  Leaves. 

2.  Salsola  herbacea,  foliis  linearibus  mucronatis,  ca • 
lycibus  obtufts  axillaribus.  Herbaceous  Saljola  with  linear 
acute-pointed  Leaves,  and  obtufe  Empalements  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks.  Kali  fpitiofum , 
foliis  longioribus  &  angufioribus.  Tour n.  Inf .  247.  Prick¬ 
ly  Glaffwort  with  longer  and  narrower  Leaves. 

3.  Salsola  herbacea ,  foliis  inermibus.  Guett.  Stamp. 
426.  Herbaceous  Salfola  with  fmooth  Leaves.  Kali 
tnajus  cochleato  femine.  C.  B.P.  287.  Greater  Glaffwort 
with  a  cct bleated  Seed. 

4.  Salsola  frutefeens ,  foliis  ovatis  acutis  carnofs. 
Lin.  Sp.  PL  223.  Shrubby  Saif  a  wijh  oval,  flefhy, 
acute-pointed  Leaves.  Kali  f  uticofum  If i /'panic urn,  ta- 
mamfei  folio.  7  cum.  Inf.  R.  H.  247.  Shrubby  Spanifh 
Glaffwoi t  with  a  Tamarifk  Leaf. 

5.  Salsola  herbacea,  foliis fubulatis  mucronatis  ca- 
heibus  explanatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  222.  Herbaceous  Saifo- 
l/i  with  pointed  Awl-fhaped  Leaves,  and  fpreading  Em¬ 
palements.  Kali  humile,  alls  purpureis  florem  rofaceum 
mentientibus.  Buxb.  Cent.  1.  p.  9.  Dwarf  Glaffwort 
having* purple  Wings  which  referable  a  Rofe  Flower. 

The  1  ft  S01 1  grows  natually  in  the  Salt  Marfhes  in 
divers  Parts  of  England  ;  it  is  an  annual  Plant  which 
rifes  about  5  or  6  Inches  high,  fending  out  many  Side 
Branches  from  the  Bottom,  which  fpread  out  wide  on 
every  Side;  thefe  are  garniihed  with  ihort  Awl-fhaped 
Leaves  which  are  flefhy,  and  terminate  in  acute  Spines. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branch¬ 
es,  to  which  they  fit  clofe,  and  are  encompaffed  by  fhort 
prickly  Leaves  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous 
Colour  The  Seeds  are  wraped  up  in  the  Empalement 
of  the  Flower,  and  ripen  in  Autumn,  foon  after  which 
the  Plants  decay. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Tandy  Shores  of 
(he  South  of  France,  Spain ,  and  Italy  ;  this  is  alfo  an 
■annual  Plant,  which  fends  out  many  diffufed  Stalks  a 
Fool  and  a  Half  long,  garnifhed  with  linear  Leaves  an 
Inch  long,  ending  with  fharp  Spines.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  as  thofe  of  the 
former  :  their  Empalements  are  blunt,  and  not  fo  clofely 
encompaffed  with  Leaves  as  thole  of  the  other. 

The  3  Sort  rifes  with  herbaceous  Stalks,  near  3  Feet 
high,  fending  out  hoary  Branches  their  w  hole  Length, 
which  at  Bottom  fpread  out  wide,  but  toward  tiie  Top 
are  fhort.  1  lie  Leaves  on  t lie  principal  Stalk,  and 
thole  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Branches,  are  long,  ben¬ 
der,  and  have  no  Spines ;  thofe  on  the  upper,  bender, 
biort,  and  crooked.  At  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaves  are 
produced  the  Flowers,  which  are  fmall  and  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible;  the  F.mpalement  of  the  Flower  afterward 
encompaffes  the  Capfule,  which  contains  one  cochleated 
Seed.  This  Sort  in  warm  Countries  produces  its 
Flowers  in  Juny  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguf,  but  in 
this  Country  the  Plants  fcarce  ever  flower,  unlefs  the 
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Summer  is  very  warm.  This  Plant  is  cultivated  a- 
bout  Montpelier  in  Salt  Marfhes,  in  order  to  make  Sul 
Alcali. 

'1  he  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  hath 
fhrubby  perennial  Stalks,  which  rife  3  or  4  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  Side  Branches,  garnifhed  with  flefhy, 
oval,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  coming  out  in  Clufters 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  hoary,  and 
have  no  biff  Piickles.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
from  between  the  Leaves  toward  the  Ends  of  the 
Branches  ;  they  are  fo  I  mail  as  fcarce  to  be  difeerned, 
unlefs  clofely  viewed.  The  Seeds  are  like  thofe  of  the 
other  Kinds. 

I  he  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  'Tartary  ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  'are  herbaceous,  and  feldom 
rile  more  than  5  or  6  Inches  high.  The  Leaves  are 
Awl-fhaped,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  the  Empalements 
of  the  Flowers  fpread  open  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  Rofe  Colour,  but  focn  fade  ;  the  Seeds  are  like 
thofe  of  the  other  Sorts. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Giaffwort  are  fometirr.es  promifeu- 
ouby  ufed  for  making  the  Sal  Alkali ,  but  it  is  the  third 
Sort  which  is  efteemed  belt  for  this  Purpofe.  The 
Ma  nner  of  making  it  is  as  follows:  Having  dug  a 
Trench  near  the  Sea,  they  lay  Laths  acrofs  it,  on 
which  they  lay  the  Herb  in  Fleaps,  and  having  made  a 
Fire  below,  tue  Liquor,  which  runs  out  of  the  Herbs, 

,  drops  to  the  bottom,  which  at  length  thickening  be¬ 
comes  Sal  Alkali ,  which  is  partly  of  a  black,  and  part¬ 
ly  of  an  Aih  Colour,  very  fharp  and  corrobve  and  of 
a  fahifli  Tafte.  T  his,  when  thoroughly  hardened, 
becomes  like  a  Stone,  and  is  there  called  Soude  or  Sode. 

It  is  tranfported  from  thence  to  other  Countries  for 
making  Glafs. 

SALT  is  a  foffil  Body,  fufible  by  Fire,  and  congeal- 
able  again,  in  the  Cold,  into  brittle  Glebes  or  Cry- 
ftals  ;  foluble  withal  in  Water,  fo  as  to  difappear  there¬ 
in  ;  never  malleable,  and  having  fomething  in  it  which, 
to  the  Organ  of  Tafte,  affords  a  Senlation  of  Acrimo¬ 
ny  and  Sharpnefs. 

Dr.  Grew  fuppofes,  That  t he  chief  governing  Prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  Juices  of  Plants  is  the  Saline  or  Salt,  which 
fahne  Principle  is  to  be  underftood  as  a  general  Term. 
The  vegetable  Salts  feem  to  be  four  ;  viz.  the  Nitrous, 
the  Acid,  the  Alkaline,  and  the  Marine. 

The  nitrous  Salts  feem  by  Nature  to  be  afligned 
chiefly  to  the  Growth  of  Plants,  and  the  other  three 
Salts  are  exhibited  by  the  feveral  Ways  of  refolving  the 
Principles  of  a  Plant. 

Salt  is  accounted  good  for  cold  Lands,  bccaufe  the 
Nature  of  it  is  fuch,  that  the  drier  and  hotter  it  is  kept, 
the  more  it  keeps  its  own  Body,  and  does  not  turn  to 
Water  ;  but,  when  it  ftands  in  a  cold  moift  Place,  in  a 
little  Time  it  diftolves  to  Water,  and  when  turned  to 
Water,  is  fit  for  the  Nourifhment  and  Feeding  of 
Plants,  efpecially  Annuals. 

The  Reafon  why  Sait,  viz.  Sait  Water,  is  accounted 
a  Feeder  of  Seeds  or  Plants,  is,  that  it  has  been  often 
obferved  that  Salt  falling  on  a  Board,  iAc.  will  be  long 
a  drying  ;  and,  if  it  has  been  dried  by  Heat,  Dews  or 
Rain  will  make  it  moift  again,  and  then  it  fleams 
forth,  and  that  is  it  which  nourilhes  all  Plants  ;  but, 
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if  it  be  upon  a  hot  and  dry  Ground,  late  in  the  Spring, 
and  dry  Weather  comes,  it  does  not,  nor  can,  yield  its 
Steam  or  Fume. 

Pigeons  Dung  is  by  many  efleemed  good  for  cold 
Lands,  becaufe  it  is  hotter  and  falter  than  any  other 
Dung,  it  being  natural  to  Pigeons  to  eat  Salt,  for  they 
fly  to  the  Sea  Side  early  on  Mornings  to  pick  up  the 
Salt,  which  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  makes  by  drying  up 
the  Salt  Water,  and  leaves  upon  the  Sand. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales ,  in  his  excellent  Treatife  of 
Vegetation,  obferves.  That  Plants  are  of  a  lefs  durable 
Texture,  as  they  abound  with  a  greater  Proportion  of 
Salt  and  Water,  which  is  not  fo  ftrongly  attra&ed  as 
Sulphur  and  Air,  fo  they  are  the  lefs  able  to  endure  the 
Cold  ;  and,  as  Plants  are  obferved  to  have  a  greater 
Proportion  of  Salt  and  Water  in  them  in  the  Spring 
than  in  Autumn,  they  are  more  eafily  injured  by  Cold 
in  the  Spring,  than  in  a  more  advanced  Age,  when 
their  Quantity  of  Oil  is  increafed,  with  their  greater 
Maturity. 

Whence  we  find,  that  Nature’s  chief  Bufinefs  in 
bringing  the  Parts  of  a  Vegetable,  efpecially  its  Fruit 
and  Seed,  to  a  Maturity,  is  to  combine  together,  in  a 
due  Proportion,  the  more  a£tive  and  noble  Principles 
of  Sulphur  and  Air,  that  chiefly  conftitute  Oil,  which 
in  its  moff  refined  State  is  never  found  without  fome 
Degree  of  Earth  and  Salt  in  it. 

Common  Salt,  if  it  could  be  obtained  at  a  reafonable 
Rate,  would  be  an  excellent  Drefling  lor  mod  Lands, 
but  the  exorbitant  Duty,  which  is  laid  upon  it,  renders 
it  too  expenfive  to  be  ufed  for  this  Purpofe,  fo  that  it  is 
needlefs  to  mention  its  Ufefulnefs. 

SALVIA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  ,H.  180.  Tab.  83.  Lin . 
Gen.  PI.  3 6.  Sage  ;  in  French ,  Sauge. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  tubulous ,  of  one  Leaf 
friated,  and  large  at  the  Mouth ,  where  it  is  cut  into  4 
Parts.  The  Flower  ibof  the  Lip  Kind  of  one  Petal  \  the 
lower  Part  is  tubulous  ;  the  ripper  Part  is  large  and  com- 
prefed ;  the  upper  Lip  is  concave ,  incurved ,  and  indented 
at  the  Point ;  the  lower  Lip  is  broad  and  trifid ,  the  mid¬ 
dle  Segment  being  large ,  roundijh ,  and  indented.  It  has 
2  fioort  Stamina  which  fland  tranfverfe  to  the  Lip ,  and 
are  fixed  in  the  Middle  to  the  Tube ,  to  whole  Topi  are  fix¬ 
ed  Glands,  upon  the  upper  Side  of  which  fit  the  Summits  ; 
it  has  a  four-pointed  Germen  fupporting  a  long  flender 
Style ,  fituated  between  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a  b  fid 
Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  four  roundijh  Seeds  which 
ripen  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Salvia  foliis  lanceolatis  ovatis  integris  crenulatis, 
floribus  verticillato-fpicatis.  Sage  with  Spear-fhaped,  oval, 
entire  Leaves  ilightly  crenated  on  their  Edges,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  whorled  Spikes.  Salvia  major. 
C.  B.  P.  The  greater  Sage. 

2.  Salvia  Joliis  ivjimis  cordatis ,  fummis  oblongo-ova- 
tis  f erratic  tomentfis,  floribus  verticillato-fpicatis.  Sage 
with  Heart-fhaped  lower  Leaves,  the  upper  oblong, 
oval,  fawed,  and  woolly,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
whorled  Spikes.  Salvia  lat folia  Jerrata.  C.  B.  P.  237. 
Broad-leaved  fawed  Sage. 

3.  Salvia  foliis  lanceolatis  frepius  articulatis  fubtus  to- 
ntentofis,  fiorbus  fpicata-verticillatis,  calycibus  ventricofis. 
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Sage  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  frequently 
eared,  and  woolly,  on  their  underSide,  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  whorled  Spikes,  and  bellied  Empalements.  Salvia 
minor  aurita  IS  non  aurita.  C.  B.  P.  237.  Smaller  Sage 
with  Leaves  earlefs  and  eared,  commonly  called  Sage 
of  Virtue. 

4.  Salvia  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  integerrimis  tomen - 
tofts,  floribus  fpicatis  calycibus  brevrjfimis  ventricofis  acutis. 
Sage  with  linear,  Spear- fliaped,  woolly,  entire  Leaves, 
fpiked  Flowers,  and  the  fhorteff  bellied  Empalements 
ending  in  acute  Points.  Salvia  Hifpanica  Lavendu’ef  folio. 
Tourn.  lnfi.  R.  H.  1 8 1 .  Spanifh  Sage  with  a  Lavender 
Leaf. 

5.  Salvia  foliis  infimis  pinnatis,  fummis  ternatis  ru- 
gofis,  floribus J'picatis,  caule  fruticofo  tomentofo.  Sage  with 
winged  lower  Leaves,  the  upper  ones  trifoliate  and 
rough.  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes,  and  a  fhrubby  wool¬ 
ly  Stalk.  Salvia  orientalis  abfinthium  redolens,  foliis  pin¬ 
natis,  flore  carneo  elatior.  Sherard.  Adi.  Phil.  Lend.  383. 
Taller  Eaftern  S^ge  with  a  Wormwood  fmell,  winged 
Leaves,  and  a  nefh-coloured  Flower. 

6.  Salvia  foliis  lanceolato- ovatis  integris  crenulatis 
floribus  fpicatis ,  calycibus  obtufis.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 2.  Sage 
with  Spear-fhaped,  oval,  entire  Leaves  flightly  crenated, 
fpiked  Flowers,  and  blunt  Empalements.  Salvia  Cretica 
jrutefeens  pomifera,  foliis  longioribus  incanis  tS  crifpis. 
Tourn.  Cor.  10.  Shrubby  Apple-bearing  Sage  of  Crete 
with  longer,  hoary,  and  curled  Leaves. 

7.  Salvia  foliis  compofitis  pinnatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  13. 
Sage  with  compound  winged  Leaves.  Salvia  orientalis , 
latifolia,  hirjutffuna ,  vifeofa ,  pinnata ,  fore  &  calyce 
purpureis  inodor  a.  Boerb.  bid  alt.  1.  p.  167.  Eaflern, 
broad-leaved,  hairy,  unfavoury  Sage  with  clammy 
winged  Leaves,  and  the  Flowers  and  Empalements 
purple. 

8.  Salvia  foliis  infimis  pinnatis,  fummis  ftmplicibus 
crenatis ,  floribus  verticillatis  caulibus  procumbentibus  hir- 
futiffimis.  Sage  with  winged  lower  Leaves,  the  upper 
ones  fingle  and  crenated,  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls, 
and  the  mofl  hairy  trailing  Stalks.  Salvia  orientalis , 
latifolia,  abfinthium  redolens,  fiore  carneo  magno.  Boerh. 
bid.  alt.  1.  p.  167.  Eaflern,  broad-leaved  Worm¬ 
wood  Sage  with  a  large  Flefh  coloured  Flower. 

9.  Salvia  foliis  cordatis  obtufis  crenatis  fubtomentofis , 
corollis  calyce  angufiioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  25.  Sage  with 
Heart-fhaped,  blunt,  crenated  Leaves  fomewhat  woolly 
and  the  Petals  narrower  than  the  Empalement.  Vele- 
zia  Monicr.  The  Velezia  of  Dr.  Monier. 

10.  Salvia  foliis  fubrotundis  integerrimis ,  baft  trun- 
catis  dentatis.  Hort.  Clff.  13.  Sage  with  roundiili  entire 
Leaves  which  are  torn,  and  indented  at  their  Bafe. 
Salvia  Africana  Jrutefeens,  folio  fubrotundo  glauco,  fore 
magno  aureo-.  Hort.  Amfi.  2.  p.  183.  Shrubby  African 
Sage  with  a  roundifli  gray  Leaf,  and  a  large  golden 
Flower. 

11.  Salvia  foliis  fubrotundis  ferratis,  baft  truncatis 
dentatis.  Hort.  Clff.  13.  Sage  with  rcundifh  fawed 
Leaves  which  are  torn,  and  indented  at  their  Bafe. 
Salvia  Africana  Jrutefeens,  folio  focrodonice,  fore  violaceo. 
Hort.  Amf.  2.  p.  18.  Shrubby  'African  Sage  with  a 
Wood  Sage  Leaf,  and  a  Violet  Flower. 

12.  Salvia  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  integerrimis,  calycibus 
patulis  color atis .  Tab.  225.  fig.  2.  Sage  with  oblong, 

oval. 
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oval,  entire  Leaves,  and  fpreading  coloured  Empale- 
ments. 

The  I  ft  Sort  is  the  common  large  Sage  cultivated  in 
Gardens,  of  which  there  are  the  following  Varieties  : 
i.  The  common  green  Sage.  2.  The  Wormwood  Sage, 
g.  The  green  Sage  with  a  variegated  Leaf.  4.  The  red 
Sage.  5.  The  red  Sage  with  a  variegated  Leaf  ;  thefe 
are  accidental  Variations,  and  therefore  are  not  enume¬ 
rated  as  Species.  The  common  Sage  grows  naturally 
in  the  fouthern  Parts  of  Europe ,  but  is  here  cultivated 
in  Gardens  for  Ufe,  but  that  Variety  with  red  or  black- 
i(h  Leaves  is  the  mod  common  in  the  Englijh  Gardens, 
and  the  Wormwood  Sage  is  in  greater  plenty  here  than 
the  common  green-leaved  Sage,  which  <s  but  in  few 
Gardens.  The  common  Sage  is  fo  well  known,  as 
to  require  no  Defcription. 

The  2d  Sort  is  generally  titled  Balfumick  Sage  by 
the  Gardeners.  Tire  Stalks  of  this  do  not  grow  fo  up¬ 
right  as  thofe  of  the  common  Sage  ;  they  are  very  hai¬ 
ry,  and  divide  into  feveral  Branches,  garnifhed  with  broad 
Heart-fhaped  woolly  Leaves  ftanding  upon  long  Foot 
Stalks;  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  their  upper 
Surfaces  are  rough  ;  the  Leaves,  which  are  upon  the 
Flower  Stalks,  are  oblong  and  oval,  ftanding  on  flior- 
ter  Foot  Stalks,  and  very  (lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges ; 
the  Flowers  grow  in  whorled  Spikes  toward  the  Top  of 
the  Branches  ;  the  Whorls  are  pretty  far  diftant,  and 
but  few  Flowers  in  each  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue,  and 
about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  common  Sort.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  June ,  and  in  good  Seafons  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn.  This  Sage  is  prefered  to  all  the  others  for 
making  Tea. 

The  3d  Sort  is  the  common  Sage  of  Virtue,  which  is 
alfo  well  known  in  the  Gardens  and  Markets.  The 
Leaves  of  this  are  narrower  than  thofe  o(  the  common 
Sort  ;  they  are  hoary,  and  fome  of  them  indented  on 
their  Edges  toward  the  Bafe,  which  Indentures  have 
the  Appearance  of  Ears.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  two  former  Sorts,  and  the 
Whorls  are  generally  naked,  having  no  Leaves  between 
them.  The  Flowers  are  (mailer,  and  of  a  deeper  blue 
than  thofe  of  the  common  red  Sage. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The  Leaves 
of  this  are  very  narrow  and  entire,  ftanding  in  Clutters 
on  the  Side  of  the  Stalks;  they  are  very  hoary,  and 
the  Branches  covered  with  a  hoary  Down  ;  the  Leaves 
on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  narrower  than  thofe 
of  Rofemary  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  clofer  Spikes 
than  either  of  the  former,  and  are  of  a  light  blue 
Colour. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Smyrna,  from 
whence  the  la^e  Dr.  William  Sherard  fent  the  Seeds, 
which  fucceeded  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  4  or  5  Feet  high,  and  divides  into 
feveral  Branches  which  grow  erect  The  Leaves  on  the 
lower  Branches  are  winged,  being  compofed  of  2  or 
3  Pair  of  (mail  Lobes  terminated  by  one  large  one. 
Thofe  which  grow  on  the  flowering  Eranches  are  tri¬ 
foliate,  the  two  inner  Lobes  being  fm'all,  and  the 
outer  one  is  large,  ending  in  a  Point  ;  they  have  the 
Flavour  of  the  W ormwood,  and  their  upper  Surface 
is  rough.  The  Flowers  grow  in  long  Spikes  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches  ;  the  Whorls  are  pretty  clofe 
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to  eace  other,  and  have  no  Leaves  between  them  ;  the 
Flowers  are  long,  and  of  a  flefti  Colour.  This  flowers 
in  July ,  but  never  produces  good  Seeds  in  England. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  hath  a 
fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  4  or  5  Feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  Branches ;  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhapea, 
oval,  woolly  Leaves  which  are  entire,  and  (lightly  cre- 
nated  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Spikes 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue 
Colour,  and  have  obtufe  Empalements.  The  Branches 
of  this  Sage  have  often  Pun&ures  made  in  them  by  In- 
feds,  at  which  Places  grow  large  Protuberances  as  big 
as  Apples  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Galls  upon  the 
Oak,  and  the  rough  Balls  on  the  Briars. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this  is 
an  annual  Plant  with  trailing  Stalks.  The  Leaves  on 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks  are  compofed  of  two  or 
three  fmal!  Pair  of  Lobes  terminated  by  one  large  one; 
thofe  farther  up  are  trifoliate,  the  outer  Lobe  being  4 
Times  the  Size  of  the  Side  ones.  The  Flowers  grow 
in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks;  they  are  large,  and  of  a 
deep  blue  Colour,  as  are  alio  their  Empalements.  This 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  foon 
after  which  the  Plants  decay. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Smyrna,  where 
the  late  Dr.  Sherard  gathered  the  Seeds;  this  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Plant,  with  trailing  Stalks  which  grow  near  2 
Feet  long,  garnifhed  toward  the  Bottom  with  Leaves 
compofed  of  two  Pair  of  fmall  Lobes  terminated  by  a 
large  one,  but  thofe  toward  the  Top  are  fingle,  and 
(land  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Whorls 
round  the  Stalks ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  Flefh  Co¬ 
lour,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Alexico  ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  ere£b,  four-cornered, 
branching  Stalk  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  large  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves  of  a  bright  green  Colour,  obtufely  cre- 
nated  on  their  Edges,  having  feveral  Veins  on  their  low¬ 
er  Side,  which  diverge  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Sides. 
Their  Foot  Stalks  are  long  and  (lender;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  in  clofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  and  their  Tubes  are 
narrower  than  the  Empalement.  It  flow'ers  in  July , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  0}  Good 
Hope ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  7  or  8  Feet  high,, 
covered  with  a  light-coloured  Bark,  fendingout  Branch¬ 
es  the  whole  Length,  which  grow  almoft  horizontally  ; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  roundifh  gray  Leaves  which  are 
entire,  and  feem  torn  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  are  alfo 
indented.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  thick  (hart 
Spikes  at  the  Eud  of  the  Branches;  they  are  very 
large,  and  of  a  dark  Gold  Colour;  they  appear  in 
Aday  and  June ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in 
England. 

The  1  1  th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  4  or  5  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  Branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  fawed 
Leaves  of  a  gray  Colour,  which  have  one  or  two  Inden¬ 
tures  at  their  Bafe  that  feem  torn.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  Whorls  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  and  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Sage ;  thefe  appear  in  Succcflicn  moll  of 
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-the  Summer  Months,  and  thofe,  which  come  early,  are 
often  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  1 2th  Sort  has  been  lately  raifed  in  the  Dutch 
Gardens  from  Seeds  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  has  great  Refemblance  to  the  former,  but  the  Branch¬ 
es  are  (Longer  and  grow  more  erect;  the  Leaves  are 
longer  and  not  fo  broad  ;  their  Edges  are  not  fawed  ; 
the  Flowers  grow  in  long  loole  Spikes  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches ;  they  are  larger,  and  of  a  paler  blue  than 
the  other,  and  th  ir  Empalements  are  broader,  lpread 
wider,  and  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  in  which  con- 
fills  their  Difference. 

AH  the  Sorts  of  Sage  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
if  they  can  be  procured  ;  but,  as  fome  of  them  do  not 
-perfect  their  Seeds  in  England ,  and  mod  of  the  Sorts, 
but  efpecially  the  common  Kinds  for  Ufe,  are  eafily 
propagated  by  Slips,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  raiie  them 
.from- Seeds.  The  Slips  fhould  be  planted  the  Begm- 
.  ning  of  April  on  a  fhady  Border,  where,  it  they' are 
now  and  then  refrefhed  with  Water,  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  dry,  they  will  foon  take  Root.  When 
the  Slips  have  made  good  Roots,  they  may  be  taken 
flip  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  which  fhould  always  be  upon 
a  dry  Soil,  and  where  they  may  have  the  Benefit  ot 
the  Sun,  for  if  they  are  planted  on  a  moift  Soil,  or 
fhady  Situation,  they  are  very  fubjedl  to  be  deftroyed 
in  Winter,  nor  will  thefe  Plants  endure  the  Cold  fo 
well,  when  planted  on  a  rich  Soil,  as  thofe>  which  have 
a  barren,  dry,  rocky  Soil,  which  is  the  Cate  of  mod  of 
the  verticillate  Plants,  for  thefe  will  often  grow  upon 
Walls,  where,  although  they -are  <  more  expoled  to  tiie 
Cold  than  thofe  Plants  in  the  Ground,  they  are  always 
found  to  remain  irr  fevere  Winters  when  the  others  are 
.  dedroyed.  The  Side  Shoots  >and  Tops  of  thefe  Plants 
-  may  be  gathered  in  the  Summer,  and  dried,  if  defign- 
ed  for  Tea,  otherwife  they  are  bed  taken  green  from 

■  the  Plants  for  mod  other.  Ufes.  The  Roots  of  the 
common  Sorts  of  Sage  will  lad  feveral  Years,  if  they 

•  are  in  a  dry  warm  Soil,  but,  where  they  ‘are  often  crop¬ 
ped  for  Ufe,-  the  Plants  will  become  ragged,  fo  there 

•  fhould  be  a  SucceiTion  of  young  ones  raifed  every  other 
i  ear. 

•  The  5th,  6th,  and  8th  Sorts  are  fomewhat  tender, 
.  fo  will  not  ’live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  in 
.  England ,  therefore  thefe  mud  be  planted  into  Pots  filled 

■  witlr  frelh,  light,  fandy  Earth,  and  in  Winter  mud  be 

■  removed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame,  that  they  may  have 
a  great  Share  of  frefh  Air  whenever  the  Seafon  is  mild, 
for  if  they  arc  too  much  drawn,  they  leldom  flower 
well,  and  make  but  an  indifferent  Appearance.  In 
Summer  they  mud  be  expofed  among  other  exoticks, 
in  fome  well-flielte red  Situation,  for  they  arc  pretty 
hardv,  and  only  require  to  be  fheltered  from  the  Froff. 
Thefe  Plants  mud  be  oiten  refrefhed  with  Water  in 
warm  Weather,  otherwile  they  will  dirivel  and  decay, 
and  they  fhould  he  new-potted  at  lead  twice  every  Sum¬ 
mer,  becaufe  their  Roots  will  greatly  increafe,  which, 
if  confined  in  the  Pots  too  long,  will  turn  mouldy,  and 
decay. 

The  7th  and  gth  Sorts  are  annual  Plants  fo  are  only 
propagated  by  Seeds ;  thefe  may  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of 
light  Earth  in .  the  .  Places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
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The  Seeds  of  the  7th  Sort  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn, 
and  then  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring, 
but,  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring, 
the  Plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  next  Year.  Thole 
of  the  9th  Sort  may  be  fown  the  Beginning  of  April 
on  a  warm  Border,  where  the  Plants  will  appear  in 
May ,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  thin  them  where 
too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and,  if 
they  fhould  grow  tall,  they  mud  he  fupported,  other- 
wife  the  drong  Winds  will  break  them  down,  but 
the  7th  Sort  fpreads  its  Branches  upon  the  Ground, 
fo  will  require  no  Support,  therefore  this  only  re¬ 
quires  to  have  Room,  and  to  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds. 

The  10th,  mh,  and  12th  Sorts  are  Natives  of  a 
warmer  Country,  fo  thefe  require  Protection  in  Winter; 
they  are  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer  Months.  If  thefe  are  planted  early  in  the 
Spring,  it  will  be  the  better  Way  to  plant  them  in  Pots, 
which  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed, 
and,  if  they  are  fhaded  from  the  Sun  in  the  Ileat  of 
the  Day,  and  gently  refreflied  with  Water  as  they  may 
require  it,  they  will  have  put  out  good  Roots  in  about 
two  Months,  when  thc-y  Ihotild  be  inured  gradually  to 
the  open  Air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed  foon 
after.  The  Cuttings,  which  are  raifed  early  in  the 
Seafon,  will  become  drong  Plants  before  Winter,  fo 
will  be  in  a  better  Condition  to  redd  the  Cold  than  thofe 
which  are  weak, 

If  the  Cuttings  are  planted  in  Summer,  they  will 
require  no  artificial  Hear,  fo  that  if  they  are  planted 
on  a  Bed  of  frclli  loamy  Earth,  and  covered  clofe 
down  with  a  Bell  or  Hand  Glafs,  and  lliaded  from  the 
Sun  in  ihe  Heat  of  the  Day,  giving  them  now  and 
then  a  little  Water,  they  will  take  Root  freely,  and 
when  they  begin  to  {hoot,  they  fhould  have  free  Air 
admitted  to  them  by  raifing  the  Glafs  on  one  Side,  and 
fo  gradually  expofed  to  the  open  Air.  When  they 
are  well-rooted,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into 
a  feparate  final  1  Pot  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and 
placed  in  a  fhady  Situation  till  they  have  taken  new 
Root  ;  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a*fheltered  Situa¬ 
tion,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  Approach  of  Froff, 
when  they  muff  be  carried  into  Shelter,  and  in  Winter 
treated  as  otfier  hardy  Green-houfe  Plants,  which  only 
require  Protection  from  Froff,  obferving  not  to  over- 
water  them  during  the  cold  Weather,  but  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  they  are  in  the  open  Air  they  will  require 
it  often. 

SALVIA  AG'RESTIS.  See  Teucrium. 

SAMBUCUS.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H,  606.  Tab.  3; 76 . 
Lin.  Gen.  PL  334.  The  Elder- tree;  in  French ,  Su- 
reau. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  of  1 
, Leaf  cut  into  5  Parts ;  it  has  1  concave  Wheel-fbaped 
Petal  cut  into  5  obtufe  Segments  at  the  Brim  wkub  are 
rcjlexcd ,  and  5  Awl- f Japed  Stamina ,  the  Length  of  the 
Petal,  terminated  by  roundilh  Summits ,  with  an  oval 
German  ftuated  under  the  Flower,  having  no  Style ,  in 
Room  of  which,  is  a  dwelling  Gland ,  crowned  by  3  obtufe 
Stigmas.  The  Germeti  becomes  a  roundifj  Berry  with  one 
Cell  including  three  angular  Seeds . 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Sambucus  c aul e arbor eo  ramofo, floribus  umbellatis. 
Plor.  Leyd.  Prod.  243.  Elder  with  a  branching  Tree¬ 
like  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels.  Sambucus 
frufiu  in  unibelld  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  456.  Common  Elder 
with  black  Berries  growing  in  an  Umbel. 

2.  Sambucus  foliis  pinnatijidis ,  jioribus  umbellatis , 
caule  fruticofo  ramofo.  Elder  with  Wing-pointed  Leaves, 
Flowers  growing  in  Umbels,  and  a  fhnibby  branching 
Stalk.  Sambucus  laciniato  Jlore.  C.  B.  P.  456.  Cut¬ 
leaved  Elder,  commonly  called  Parfley-leaved  Elder. 

3.  Sambucus  racemis  compofitis  ovatis,  caule  arboreo. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  270.  Elder  with  oval  compound  Bunches  of 
Flowers,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  Sambucus  racemofa  ru¬ 
bra.  C.  B.  P.  456.  Red-berried  Mountain  Elder. 

4.  Sambucus  caule  herbaceo  ramofo,  foliolis  denial  is. 
Tab.  22 6.  Elder  with  a  branching  herbaceous  Stalk, 
and  the  fmall  Leaves  indented.  Sambucus  bumilis  five 
Ebulus.  C.  B.  P.  456.  Dwarf  Elder,  or  Ebulus. 

5.  Sambucus  caule  herbaceo  ramofo  foliolis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  acute  dentatis.  Elder  with  an  herbaceous 
branching  Stalk,  and  linear  Spear-fhaped  Lobes  fharply 
indented.  Sambucus  bumilis ,  five  Ebulus  folio  laciniato. 
C.  B.  P.  456.  Dwarf  Elder,  or  Ebulus ,  with  a  cut  Leaf. 

The  lit  Sort  here  mentioned  is  the  common  Elder, 
fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  Description  ;  of  this  there 
are  the  following  Varieties,  viz.  The  white  and  green 
berried  Elder,  and  the  variegated  leaved  Elder.  The 
latter  is  undoubtedly  a  Variety,  but  1  much  doubt  if 
the  white  is  not  a  diftin£t  Species,  for  the  Lobes  of  the 
Leaves  are  much  lefs,  and  are  very  flightly  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  whereas  thofe  of  the  common  Sort  are 
deeply  fawed,  they  are  ali'o  fmoother  and  of  a  lighter 
green  ;  and  the  Plants  which  have  been  raifed  from  the 
Berries,  have  not  altered,  fo  there  is  great  Reafon  for 
fuftpofing  them  different  Species ;  but  as  I  have  made 
but  one  Trial  of  this,  1  am  unwilling  to  determine  up- 
_  on  a  fingle  Experiment,  fo  (hall  leave  it  as  a  Doubt 
till  further  Trial  is  made. 

The  2d  Sort  is  generally  titled  Parfley-leaved  Elder, 
by  the  Gardeners ;  this  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  only 
a  Variety  of  the  fir  ft,  but  there  can  be  little  Reafon 
for  doubting  of  its  being  a  diftin£t  Species.  The  Lobes 
of  thefe  Leaves  are  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  firft, 
and  cut  into  feveral  Segments ;  thefe  are  again  deeply 
indented  on  their  Edges  regularly,  in  Form  of  winged 
Leaves.  .  The  Stalks  of  this  are  much  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  firft,  and  the  Shoots  are  fhort;  the  Leaves 
have  not  fo  ftrong  an  Odour,  and  their  Berries  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  fmaller. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Mountains  in 
Germany  and  Italy  ;  this  fends  up  many  fhrubby  Stalks 
from  the  Root,  which  rife  10  or  12  Feet  high,  and 
divide  into  many  Branches,  covered  with  a  brown 
Bark  ;  the  Leaves  come  out  oppofite,  thofe  on  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Branches  are  compofed  generally  of 
two  Pair  of  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  thefe 
are  fhorter  and  broader  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Elder,  and  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges;  the  Leaves 
on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches  have  frequently  but 
3  Lobes,  they  are  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  and  pretty 
fmooth.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the 
Shoots  in  oval  Bunches,  compofed  of  feveral  fmaller; 
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they  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour,  and  appear  iri 
April ;  thefe  are  fome  times  fucceeded  by  Berries,  which 
are  red  when  ripe. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  mid¬ 
land  Counties  in  England ,  where  it  is  frequently  a  trou- 
blefotne  Weed  in  the  Fields;  this  is  called  Dwarf  El¬ 
der,  Danewort,  and  Walwort.  It  hath  creeping  Roots 
which  fpread  far  in  the  Ground  on  every  Side,  fo  propa¬ 
gates  very  faft  where-ever  it  gets  PofTcftion  ;  the  Stalks 
are  herbaceous,  and  rife  from  3  to  5  Feet  high,  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Ground,  and  fend  out 
a  few  Side  Branches  toward  the  Top;  they  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  6  or  7  Pair 
of  narrow  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  they  are 
about  4  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  near  the  Bafe, 1 
ending  in  acute  Points;  they  are  of  a  deep  green, 
a  lit  tie  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  placed  by  Pairs 
along  the  Mid-rib.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Umbels  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  of  the  fame  Form  with 
thofe  of  the  common  Elder,  but  are  fmaller,  and  fpotted 
with  red.  Thefe  appear  in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
black  Berries  like  thofe  of  the  common  Elder,  but  fmaller. 

This  Plant  is  frequently  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  it  purges 
ferous  watery  Humours  by  Stool,  and  is  therefore  much 
recommended  for  the  Dropfy,  in  which  Diforder  I 
have  known  the  Juice  of  this  Plant  perform  Wonders 
in  a  fhort  Time ;  it  was  adminiftered  three  Times  a 
Week,  two  Spoonfuls  was  the  Dofe  given  at  each 
Time.  It  is  alfo  accounted  a  good  Medicine  for  the 
Gout,  and  fcorbutick  Diforders.  The  young  Shoots 
of  the  common  Elder  are  frequently  fold  for  this  in 
the  Markets,  from  which  it  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed, 
by  the  Number  and  Shape  of  the  Lobes  on  each 
Leaf :  The  common  Elder  has  feldom  more  than  5 
Lobes  to  each  Leaf,  which  are  broader  and  much  fhorter 
than  thofe  of  the  Dwarf  Elder,  and  pretty  deeply  fawed 
on  their  Edges,  but  the  Leaves  of  the  Dwarf  Elder 
have  9,  11,  or  13  Lobes  to  each  Leaf,  which  are  long, 
narrow,  and  very  flightly  indented  on  their  Edges. 

The  Roots  of  the  5  th  Sort  do  not  creep  fo  much  in  the 
Ground  as  thofe  of  the  4th ;  the  Stalks  are  herbaceous, 
but  do  not  rife  fo  high,  and  are  clofer  garnifhed  with 
Leaves,  which  have  feldom  more  than  7  Lobes  to  each, 
and  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  but  5  ;  thefe  are  long 
and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  deeply  cut 
on  their  Edges,  ending  with  winged  acute  Points. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Umbels  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalks,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  the  like  Berries. 

The  three  firft  Sorts  may  be  eafily  propagated  from 
Cuttings,  or  by  fowing  their  Seeds;  but  the  former, 
being  the  moft  expeditious  Method,  is  generally  prac- 
tifed.  The  Seafon  for  planting  their  Cuttings  is  any 
Time  from  September  to  March ,  in  doing  which,  there 
needs  no  more  Care  than  to  thruft  the  Cuttings  about 
6  or  8  Inches  into  the  Ground,  and  they  will  take  Root 
faft  enough,  and  may  afterwards  be  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain,  which  may  be  upon  almoft  any 
Soil  or  Situation ;  they  are  extreme  hardy,  and  if  their 
Seeds  are  permitted  to  fall  upon  the  Ground,  they  will 
produce  Plenty  of  Plants  the  fucceeding  Summer. 

Thefe  Trees  are  often  planted  for  making  Fences, 
becaufe  of  their  quick  Growth  ;  but  as  their  Bottoms 
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become  naked  in  a  few  Years,  they  are  not  fo  proper 
lor  that  Purpofe  ;  neither  would  I  recommend  them  to 
be  planted  near  Habitations,  becaufe  at  the  Seafon  when 
they  are  in  flower,  they  emit  fuch  a  Arong  Scent,  as 
will  occafion  violent  Pains  in  the  Heads  of  thofe  who 
abide  long  near  them  ;  befides,  the  crude  Parts  conti  ¬ 
nually  perfpired  through  their  Leaves,  are  accounted  un- 
wholefome,  though  the  Leaves,  Bark,  and  other  Parts, 
are  greatly  efleemed  for  many  Ufes  in  Medicine. 

The  4th  Sort  propagates  itfelt  fall  enough  where- 
ever  it  is  once  planted,  by  its  creeping  Roots,  fo  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  keep  it  within  Bounds,  therefore  is 
not  a  proper  Plant  for  Gardens ;  but  thofe  inclined  to 
keep  it  for  medicinal  Ufe,  need  only  plant  one  or  two 
of  the  Roots  in  any  abjeft  Part  of  a  Garden  or  Field, 
and  the  Place  will  foon  be  fpread  over  with  it. 

The  5th  Sort  is  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for 
Variety,  but  is  feldom  admitted  into  other  Gardens.  This 
propagates  by  the  Root,  though  not  fo  faff  as  the  other. 

The  common  Elder  will  grow  upon  any  Soil,  or  in 
any  Situation  ;  the  Trees  are  frequently  feen  growing  on 
the  Top,  and  out  of  the  Side  of  old  Walls  ;  and  they 
are  often  feen  growing  clofe  to  Ditches,  and  in  very 
moifl  Places;  fo  that  where-ever  the  Seeds  are  fcatter- 
ed,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  as  they  often  do  from  the 
Hollow  of  another  Tree.  The  Leaves  and  Stalks  of 
this  Plant  are  fo  hitter  and  naufeous,  that  few  Animals 
will  browfe  upon  it.  I  have  often  feen  the  Trees  grow¬ 
ing  in  Parks,  where  there  has  been  Variety  of  Animals, 
and  have  obferved  they  were  untouched,  when  almoA 
all  the  other  Trees  within  Reach  have  been  cropped  by 
the  Cattle. 

The  young  Shoots  of  this  Tree  are  flrong  and  very 
fuU  of  Pith,  but  as  the  Trees  grow  old,  their  Wood  be¬ 
comes  very  hard,  and  will  polifh  almofl  as  well  as  that 
c.f  the  Box  Tree,  fo  is  often  ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofes, 
where  Box  Wood  is  fcarcc. 

The  Batk,  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Berries  of  this 
Tree,  are  ufed  in  Medicine.  The  inner  Bark  is  efleem- 
cd  good  for  Dropfies,  the  Leaves  are  outwardly  ufed 
for  the  Piles  and  Inflammations.  The  Flowers  are  in¬ 
wardly  ufed  to  expel  Wind,  and  the  Berries  are  efleem- 
cd  cordial  and  ufeful  in  hyfterick  Diforders,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  put  into  Gargarifms  for  fore  Mouths  and 
Throats. 

SAMOLUS.  Town.  In  ft,  R.  II.  143.  Tab.  60.  Lin. 
Gen.  Pi  205.  R.ound-lGa\ed  Water  Pimpernel. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  oj  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  erect ,  and 
cut  into  5  Segments  It  has  one  Petals  with  a  jhort  fpread- 
ir.g  Tube  ;  the  Prim  is  plain ,  ohtufe ,  and  cut  into  5  Parts. 
It  has  5  jh ; rt  Stamina  placed  l e tween  each  Segment  of  the 
Petal ,  terminated  by  Summits  wh  ch  join  together.  1  he 
Germen  is  fttuated  under  the  Flower ,  Jnpportmg  a  (lender 
Style,  crowned  by  a  headed  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes 
an  oval  Capfule  with  one  Ceil ,  cut  half  through  into  5 
Talves,  filed  with  Jmall  oval  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  which  is, 

Samolus  valcrandt.  J.  B.  Round  leaved  Water  Pim¬ 
pernel 

This  Plant  grows  wild  in  fwampy  Places,  where  the 
Water  ufually  ftands  in  Winter,  and  is  feldom  preferved 
in  Gardens.  It  is  an  annual  Plant  which  fluwers  in 
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June,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Augujl ;  at  which  Time, 
whoever  hath  a  Mind  to  cultivate  it,  Pnould  fow  the 
Seeds  on  a  moifl:  Soil,  where  the  Plants  will  come  up, 
and  require  no  father  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds. 

SAMYDA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  525.  Guidonia,  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Tab.  24. 

The  Charaplers  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  rough  Pell-fbaped  Empalement  of  one 
Leap ,  cut  at  the  Brim  into  5  Points  which  fpread  open. 
It  has  no  Petal ,  but  has  1  5  Jhort  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  in¬ 
fer  ted  in  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by  oval  Summits , 
and  a  hairy  globular  Germen ,  fupporting  a  cylindrical 
Style  crcivned  by  a  headed  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes 
an  oval  Berry  with  4  Furrows  having  4  Cells,  including 
many  Kidney-jbaped  Seeds  immerfed  in  the  oval  Receptacle. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Samyda  foli is  ovatis  ferratis,  foribus  axillaribus. 
Samyda  with  oval  fawed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks.  Guidonia  ulmi  foliis , 
fore  rofeo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  4.  Guidonia  with  Elm  Leaves 
and  a  Rofe-coloured  Flower. 

2.  Samyda  foliis  compofitis  pinnatis.  Samyda  with 
compound  winged  Leaves.  Guidonia  nucis  juglandis  folio. 
Plum .  Nov.  Gen.  4.  Guidonia  with  a  Walnut  Tree 
Leaf. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  the  Wef  -Indies ;  the 
firfl  Sort  riles  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  5  or  6  Feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  weak  Branches,  garniihed  with  oval 
Leaves  drawing  to  a  Point;  they  are  an  Inch  and  a 
Halt  long,  and  one  Inch  broad,  fawed  an  their  Edges, 
and  of  a  light  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks, 
they  have  a  5  leaved  Empalement,  of  a  bright  red  with¬ 
in  ;  the  Stamina  which  are  about  15  in  Number,  are 
inferted  in  the  Middle  of  the  Empalement,  and  fland 
ere£l ;  and  in  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  Germen  which 
turns  to  a  Berry  with  4  Cells,  containing  fmall  Seeds. 

The  other  Sort  has  Leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Walnut  Tree,  but  fmaller,  and  the  Infide  of  the  Em¬ 
palement  is  of  a  purple  Colour,  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  firfl. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mull 
be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they  naturally 
grow  ;  thefe  muft  be  Town  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mull  be 
planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  good  Kitchen  Garden 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
and  treated  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Coun¬ 
tries.  They  mufl  be  always  kept  in  the  Bark  Bed  in 
the  Stove,  ctherwife  they  will  make  but  little  Progrefs 
in  England. 

SAND,  as  Dr.  Boerhaave  defines  it,  is  Earth  proper¬ 
ly  fo  called,  which  is  a  foflil  Body,  neither  diffoluble  by 
Fire,  Water,  nor  Air;  inlipid  and  untranfparent,  more 
fufible  than  Stone,  Hill  Iriable,  and  containing  ufually  a 
Share  of  Fatnefs. 

Dr.  Lifer  divides  the  Englifj  Sands  into  two  Claffts ; 
the  firfl,  fharp  or  rag  Sand,  confifling  of  fmall  tranf- 
parent  Pebbles,  naturally  found  on  the  Mountains,  and 
not  calcinable;  thefe  he  farther  divides  into  fine  and 
coarfe,  and  lubdivides  each,  according  to  the  Colours 
into  white,  gray,  reddifla,  brown,  Cfc. 
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The  2d,  foft  or  frnooth,  which  he  fubdivides  in¬ 
to  that  with  flat  Particles  broken  from  Lime  Stones, 
that  with  Silver- like  Particles,  and  that  with  Gold-like 
Particles. 

As  to  Sand,  its  Ufe  is  to  make  the  clayey  Earth  fer¬ 
tile,  and  fit  to  feed  Vegetables,  lAc.  for  Earth  alone, 
we  find,  is  liable  to*  coalefce,  and  gather  into  a  hard 
coherent  Mafs,  as  is  apparent  in  Clay  ;  and  Earth  thus 
embodied,  and,  as  it  were,  glued  together,  is  no  Way 
difpofed  to  nourifh  Vegetables  ;  but  if  with  fuch  Earth, 
Sand,  fjfr.  i.  e.  hard  Cryftals,  which  are  not  diffolvable 
in  Water,  and  flill  retain  their  Figure,  be  intermixed, 
they  will  keep  the  Pores  of  the  Earth  open,  and  the 
Earth  itfelf  loofe  and  incompafif,  and  by  that  means  give 
Room  for  the  Juices  to  afeend,  and  for  Plants  to  be  rrou- 
riflied  thereby. 

Thus  a  Vegetable,  planted  either  in  Sand  alone,  or 
in  a  fat  Glebe,  or  Earth  alone,  receives  no  Growth  or 
Increment  at  all,  but  is  either  ftarved  or  fuffocated  ; 
but  mix  the  two,  and  the  Mafs  becomes  fertile.  In 
Effedf,  by  Means  cf  Sand,  the  Earth  is  rendered,  in 
fome  Manner,  organical  ;  Pores  and  Interflices  being 
hereby  maintained,  fomething  analogous  to  Vefiels,  by 
which  the  Juices  may  be  conveyed,  prepared,  digefled, 
circulated,  and  at  Length  excerned,  and  thrown  off  into 
the  Roots  of  Plants. 

Grounds  that  are  fandy  and  gravelly,  eafi'ly  admit  both 
of  Heat  and  Moifture  ;  but  then  they  are  liable  to  thefe 
Incoriveniencies,  that  they  let  them  pafs  too  foon,  and 
fo  contradf  no  Ligature,  or  el fe  retain  it  too  long,  efpe- 
cially  where  there  is  a  Clay  Bottom  ;  and  by  that  Means 
it  either  parches  or  chills  too  much,  and  produces  no¬ 
thing  but  Mofs  and  cankerous  Infirmities;  but  if  the 
Sand  happens  to  have  a  Surface  of  good  Mould,  and  a 
Bottom  of  Gravel  or  loofe  Stone,  though  it  do  not  hold 
the  Water,  it  may  produce  a  forward  fweet  Grafs  ;  and 
though  it  may  be  fubjedf  to  burn,  yet  it  quickly  recovers 
with  the  leaf!  Rain 

Sea  Sand  is  accounted  a  very  good  Compofl:  for  fliff 
Ground,  for  it  efTeffs  the  two  Things  following,  viz. 
It  makes  Way  for  the  Tree  or  Seed  to  root  in  ftitf 
Ground,  and  makes  a  Fume  to  feed  it. 

Sand  indeed  is  apt  to  pufh  the  Plants  that  grow  upon 
it,  early  in  the  Spring,  and  make  them  germinate  near 
a  Month  fconer  than  thofe  that  grow  upon  Clay,  becaufe 
the  Salts  in  the  Sand  are  at  full  Liberty  to  be  raifed  and 
.put  into  Motion,  upon  the  leaft  Approach  of  the  Warmth 
of  the  Sun  ;  but  then  as  they  are  hafly,  they  are  foon 
-exhaled  and  lofl:. 

SANG  UIN ARIA.  Dill .  Bert.  Eltb.  252.  Lin.  Gen. 
PI.  570.  Puccoon. 

1  he  Characters  are, 

The  Empalanent  of  the  El  ewer  is  compofed  cf  2  oval, 
concave  Leaves,  which  fall  away .  It  has  8  oblong,  obtufe , 
fpreading  Petals ,  which  are  alternately  narrovj.  It  has 
many*  fugle  Stamina ,  foorter  than  the  Petals,  terminated 
by  Jingle  Summits ,  and  an  oblong  compreffed  Germen  lav¬ 
ing  no  Style,  crowned  by  a  permanent  thick  Stigma ,  with 
two  Channels.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oblong  bellied  Cap¬ 
fuls  with  two  Valves  pointed  at  both  Ends ,  incl'Jing  round 
acute-printed  Seeds. 

We  . have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Sanccinaria.  Hort.  Clijf.  202.  .Puccoon.  This  is 
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the  Cbelidoniim  map  us,  Canadenfe  acaulott.  Corn.  Canad , 
212.  Greater  Celandine  of  Canada  having  no  Stalks. 

There  are  fome  other  Varieties  of  this  Plant  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  Eltham  Garden,  but  they  are  not  diftindt  Spe¬ 
cies,  for  they  vary  annually,  therefore  it  is  to  no  Purpofe 
to  mention  their  Variations. 

This  Plant  was  formerly  ranged  in  the  Genus  of  Ce* 
landine ,  by  the  Title  of  Cbelidomum  maximum  Canader.fe 
acaulon  ;  and  this  Name  of  Sanguinaria  was  applied  to 
it  by  Dr.  Dillenius,  who  was  Profeffor  of  Botany  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  We  have  no  proper  Englif  Name  for  this,  but 
as  the  Inhabitants  of  America  call  it  by  the  Indian  Name 
Puccoon,  I  have  continued  it  here. 

It  is  a  Native  of  rnofl  of  the  northern  Farts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  it  grows  plentifully  in  the  Woods  ;  and  in 
the  Spring,  befoie  the  Leaves  of  the  Trees  come  out, 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  is,  in  many  Places,  covered 
with  the  Flowers,  which  have  fome  Refemblance  to  our 
Wood  Anemone,  but  they  have  fhort  naked  Pedicles, 
each  fupporting  one  Flower  at  the  Top.  Some  of  thefe 
Flowers  will  have  10  or  12  Petals,  lo  that  they  appear 
to  have  a  double  Range  of  Leaves,  which  has  occafioned 
the:r  being  termed  double  Flowers ;  but  this  is  only  ac¬ 
cidental,  the  fame  Roots  indifferent  Tears  producing 
different  Flowers.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  tuberous, 
and  the  whole  Plant  has  a  yellow  Juice,  which  the  Indi¬ 
ans  ufe  to  paint  themfelves. 

This  Plant  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  Air 
in  England,  but  it  fhould  be  planted  in  a  loote  Soil  and 
a  fheltered  Situation,  but  not  too  much  expofed  to  the 
Sun.  It  is  propagated  by  the  Roots,  which  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  up  and  parted  every  other  Year  ;  the  bed  T  ime  for 
doing  this  is  in  September ,  that  the  Roots  may  have 
Time  to  fend  out  Fibres  before  the  hard  Frcft  fets  in. 
The  Flowers  of  this  Plant  appear  in  April,  and  when 
they  decay,  the  green  Leaves  come  out,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  till  Midfutnmer  ;  then  they  decay,  and  the  Roots 
remain  una6tive  till  the  following  Autumn  4  fo  that  un- 
lefs  the  Roots  are  marked,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  them, 
after  their  Leaves  decay,  for  they  are  of  dirty  brown 
Colour  on  the  Outfide,  fo  are  not  eafily  dtflinguifhed 
from  the  Earth. 

This  Plant  is  very  proper  to  mix  with  the  Dogs-tooth 
Violet,  S-pring  Cyclamen,  Perfion  Iris,  Lulbocodium, 
Sifyrinchium,  and  fome  other  low  growing  bulbous  and 
tuberous  rooted  Flowers,  which  require  the  fame  Culture ; 
where  thefe  will  add  to  the  Variety  when  they  are  in 
Beauty  ;  for  when  the  Roots  are  ftrong  and  grow  in  a 
good  Soil,  they  will  produce  a  great  Number  of  Howers 
upon  each  Root ;  the  Roots  may  be  planted  about  4  or  5 
Inches  afunaer  every  Way. 

SANGUIS  DRACON1S.  See  Palma. 

SANGUISORBA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI -  156.  Pimpinella. 
Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  156.  Tab.  69.  Burnet,  called  by 
the  French  Pimpernel. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalefnent  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  2  fort 
Leaves  placed  oppojiie,  which  pail  away.  I  be  Flower  hath 
1  plain  Petal,  cui  into  4  obtufe  Segments ,  which  join  at 
their  Bcfe ,  It  has  4  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petal , 
terminated  by  ftnall  round  if  Summits,  and  a  4  cornered 
Germen  ft mated  between  the  Empalemert  and  Petal,  ftp- 
porting  a Jhort  Jlcnder  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma. 

A  a  a  2  . 
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The  Germen  turns  to  a  j. mall  Capfule  with  two  Cells ,  fil¬ 
led  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sanguisorba  fpicis  cvatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  39.  San¬ 
guiforba  with  oval  Spikes.  Pimpinella  fanguiforba  major. 

C.  B.  P.  160.  Greater  Burnet. 

2.  Sanguisorba  fpicis  cylindricis ,  foliolis  cordato- 

oblcngis ,  rigidis,  ferratis.  Sanguiforba  with  cylindrical 
Spikes,  the  Lobes  of  the  Leaves  oblong,  Heart-fhaped, 
ftiff,  and  fawed.  Pimpinella  major,  rigida ,  praalta , 
auriculata,  fubauda.  Bocc.  Muf.  2.  1 9.  Taller  acid 

great  Burnet  of  Savoy,  with  eared  Leaves. 

3.  Sanguisorba  fpicis  orbiculatis  compadlis.  Satigui- 
forba  with  round  compa£l  Spikes.  Pimpinella  major  Hif- 
panica  altera ,  conglomerate  flore.  H.  R.  Par.  Another 
great  Burnet  of  Spain ,  with  a  conglomerated  Flower. 

4.  Sanguisorba  fpicis  kngiffimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  39. 
Sanguiforba  with  the  longed:  Spikes.  Pimpinella  maxima 
Canadenfis.  Corn.  174.  Greateft  Canada  Burnet. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mold  Meadows  in  di¬ 
vers  Parts  of  England ;  the  Stalks  rife  from  2  to  near  3 
Feet  high,  branching  toward  the  Top,  and  are  termina¬ 
ted  by  thick  oval  Spikes  of  Flowers,  of  a  grayifh  brown 
Colour,  divided  into  4  Segments  almod  to  the  Bottom. 
Thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  are  each  fucceeded  by  4  ob¬ 
long  cornered  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Augufl.  The  Leaves 
are  compofed  of  5  or  6  Pair  of  Lobes  placed  along  a 
Mid-rib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the  Lobes  are  about 
2  inches  long,  and  one  broad  at  their  Bafe,  drawing  nar¬ 
rower  to  the  Point  ;  they  are  thin,  fawed  on  tfieir  Edges, 
and  a  little  downy  on  their  under  Side. 

The  ad  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Piedmont  ;  this  rifes 
with  ftiff  upright  Stalks  more  than  3  Feet  high,  branch¬ 
ing  out  toward  the  Top,  each  Branch  being  terminated 
by  a  cylindrical  Spike  of  brown  Flowers,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  fmaller.  The  Leaves  are 
long,  their  Foot  Stalks  very  flrong,  and  much  longer 
than  thofe  of  the  firft:  Sort;  the  Leaves  have  7  or  8  Pair 
of  ftiff  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  ob¬ 
long,  Heart-fhaped,  deeply  fawed  on  their  Fdges,  of  a 
.  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under, 
having  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  at  the  Bafe  of  which 
come  out  2  i mall  roundifh  Leaves  or  Ears,  deeply  inden¬ 
ted.  This  retains  its  Difference  when  propagated  by 
Seeds,  fo  is  undoubtedly  a  diffinfit  Species. 

The  Leaves  of  the  third  Sort  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  firft,  having  but  4  Pair  of  Lobes  to  each,  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  bluntly  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  hoary  on  their  under. 
The  Stalks  rife  about  2  Feet  high,  branch  pretty  much 
toward  their  Top,  and  are  terminated  by  found  Pleads 
or  Spikes  of  reddifh  Flowers,  which  appear  in  July ,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Spain. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
hath  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  a  little 
ftiffer  ;  they  are  compofed  of.  4  or  5  Pair  of  Lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Mid-rib  Hand  alternate,  but  the  2  upper  Pair 
are  oppofite  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  Colour,  and 
deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalks  rife  3  Feet 
high,  dividing  toward  the  Top  into  fmall  Branches, 
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which  ftand  ere&,  and  are  terminated  by  long  Spikes  of 
Flowers  of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour,  each  {landing 
upon  a  fhort  Foot  Stalk. 

There  is  another  with  long  Spikes  of  red  Flowers, 
which  grows  naturally  in  the  fame  Countries,  whofe 
Stalks  rife  higher  ;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  thicker, 
the  Lobes  of  the  Leaves  broader,  ^nd  whiter  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side;  but  whether  this  is  a  diftincl  Species,  or  an  ac¬ 
cidental  Variety  of  the  fourth,  I  cannot  as  yet  determine. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  very  hardy  perennial  Plants,  ancl 
will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation.  They  may 
be  propagated  either  by  Seeds  or  parting  the  Roots  ; 
if  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  fown 
in  the  Autumn,  for  when  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring, 
they  feldom  grow  the  fame  Year  :  When  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  mu  ft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  till 
they  are  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant,  when  they  may 
be  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  at  about  6  Inches  Dif- 
tance  each  Way,  obferving  to  water  them  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  will  require  no 
other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  till  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Place 
where  they  are  to  remain  ;  the  following  Summer  they 
will  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds,  but  their  Roots  will 
abide  many  Year?. 

If  the  Roots  are  parted,  it  fhould  be  done  in  Autumn, 
that  they  may  get  good  Root  before  the  dry  Weather 
comes  on  in  the  Spring. 

The  other  Sorts  of  Burnet  are  referred  to  the  Article 

Poterium. 

SANICULA.  Tourn.  Jnjl,  R.  H.  326.  Tab.  173. 
Lin.  Gen.  PL  289.  Sanicle. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  a  Plant  with  an  umbellated  Flower.  The  univer- 
fal  Umbel  hath  but  few  Rays,  and  the  Involucrum  is  fitu- 
ated  but  half  round  on  the  Outfit de  ;  the  partial  Umbels 
have  many  cluflered  Rays,  and  their  Involucra  fur  round 
them  on  every  Side ;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fcarce 
dfeer nable  ;  the  Flowers  have  5  compreffed  Petals  which 
are  bifid,  and  turn  inward  ;  they  have  5  eredl  Stamina, 
twice  the  Length  if  the  Petals,  terminated  by  roundijh  Sum¬ 
mits ,  and  a  briflly  Germen  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  flip- 
porting  2  Awl-Jhaped  Styles,  which  are  rejlexed,  crowned 
by  pointed  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  a  rough  oval-point¬ 
ed  Fruit  dividing  into  two  Parts,  each  containing  one  Seed. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  at  prefent  in 
England  ;  viz. 

Sanicula  offcinarum.  C.  B.  P.  Sanicle,  or  Self-heal. 

This  Plant  is  found  wild  in  Woods,  and  fhady 
Places,  in  mod  Parts  of  England,  but  being  a  medici¬ 
nal  Plant  may  be  propagated  in  Gardens  for  Ufe.  It 
may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  Roods,  any  Time  from 
September  to  Alarch,  but  it  is  beft  to  do  it  in  Autumn, 
that  the  Plants  may  be  well  rooted  before  the  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  in  Spring  comes  on  ;  they  fhould  have  a  moift 
Soil,  and  fhady  Situation,  in  which  they  will  thrive 
exceedingly. 

SANTOLINA.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  Id.  460.  Tab  260. 
Lin.  Gen.  PL  847.  Lavender -cotton  ;  in  French,  Petit 
Cypres,  or  Garderobe. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower  with  a  fcaly  hemifpherical 
Empalement.  The  Flower  is  uniform,  compofed  of  many 

hermaphrodite 
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hermaphrodite  Florets  longer  than  the  Empalement ;  the/e 
are  Funnel- ffoaped,  and  cut  into  5  Parts  at  the  Top  which 
turns  backward  ;  they  have  5  very  Jhort  Hair-like  Stamina 
terminated  bv  cylindrical  Summits ,  and  an  oblong  four-cor¬ 
nered  Germen,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style ,  crowned  by  two 
oblong,  depreffed ,  torn  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  a 
Jingle  oblong  four-cornered  Seed,  either  naked,  or  crowned 
'with  very  Jloort  Down ,  ripening  in  the  common  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Santo  LIN  a  pedunculis  unifioris,  foliis  quadrifariam 
dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  397.  Lavender-cotton  with  one 
Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  and  Leaves  indented  four 
Ways.  Santolina  foliis  teretibus.  Tourn.  Inff.  460.  Com¬ 
mon  Lavender-cotton. 

2.  Santolina  pedunculis  unfloris,  calycibus  globoffs, 
foliis  quadrifariam  dentatis  tomentcffs.  Lavender-cotton 
with  one  Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  globular  Empalements, 
and  woolly  Leaves  indented  four  Ways.  Santolina /lore 
majore,  foliis  vdlofts  &  incanis.  Tourn.  Inff.  460.  Laven¬ 
der-cotton  with  a  larger  Flower,  and  hoary  Leaves. 

3.  Santolina  pedunculis  unifioris,  cau/ibus  decumben- 

tibus  foliis  linearibus  quadrifariam  dentatis.  Lavender- 
cotton  with  one  Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  declining  Foot 
Stalks,  and  linear  Leaves  four  Ways  indented.  Santo¬ 
lina  ripens  C?  canefcens.  Tourn.  Infl.  460.  Creeping, 
hoary  Lavender-cotton.  _  . 

4.  Santolina  pedunculis  unifioris,  foliis  linearibus 
longijpmis  bifaridm  dentatis.  Lavender-cotton  with  one 
Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  and  very  long  linear  Leaves 
two  ways  indented.  Santolina  foliis  obfeure  virentibus , 
fore  aureo.  Tourn.  Inff.  461.  Lavender-cotton  with 
dark  green  Leaves,  and  golden  Flowers. 

5.  Santolina  pedunculis  unfloris,  capitulis  globoffs, 
foliis  linearibus  integerrimis.  Lavender-cotton  with  one 
"Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  globular  Heads,  and  linear 
entire  Leaves.  Santolina  foliis  rorif mar  ini  major.  Tourn. 
Inff.  491.  Great  Lavender-cotton  with  Rofemary 

Leaves.  •  t  . 

6.  Santolina  pedunculis  unifioris,  foliis  linearibus 

confertis  obtufu.  Lavender-cotton  with  one  Flower  on  a 
Foot  Stalk,  and  linear  obtufe  Leaves  growing  in  Cluf- 
ters.  Santolina  foliis  rorifmarini  minor.  Tourn.  Inff. 
461.  Smaller  Lavender-cotton  with  Rofemary  Leaves. 

7.  Santolina  pedunculis  unifioris,  foliis  longioribus 
tomentofis ,  duplicato  dentatis.  Lavender-cotton  with  one 
Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  and  longer  woolly  Leaves 
twice  indented.  Santolina  incana  cbamcemeli  odore  fua- 
viore.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  123.  Hoary  Lavender-cotton 
with  a  foft  Chamomile  Scent. 

8.  Santolina  corymbis ffmplicibus  faffigiatis, foliis  li¬ 
near  ibus  confertis.  Tab.  22 7. fig.  I.  Lavender-cotton  with 
finrle  Corymbufes  of  Flowers  clofed  together  at  the 
Ton,  and  linear  Leaves  growing  in  Clufters.  Coma 
aurea  abrotani  folio  annua.  Pont.  Diff.  1 77.  Annual 
Goldylocks  with  a  Southernwood  Leaf. 

9  Santolina  corymbis  ffmplicibus  faffigiatis,  foliis 
tr  1  lob  is  cuneiformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  843.  Lavender-cot- 
ton  with  fmgle  Corymbufes  of  Flowers  clofed  together 
at  the  Top,  and  Leaves  having  three  Wedge-fhaped 
Lobes.  Cotna  aurea  Africana  fruticans ,  foliis  glands  C? 
in  extremitate  trifidis  Hort.  Amff.  2.  p.  97.  Shrubby  Afri¬ 
can  Goldylocks  with  gray  Leaves  cut  into  three  Parts 
at  their  Ends. 


10.  Santolina  corymbis  ffmplicibus  faffigiatis ,  foliis 
femitriffdis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  843.  Lavender-cot, 
ton  with  fingle  Corymbufes  clofed  together  at  the  Top 
and  linear  Leaves  half  divided  ip  to  three  Points.  Coma 
aurea  Africana  fruticans,  foliis  crithmi  marini.  Hort. 
Am/i.  2.  p.  99.  Shrubby  African  Goldylocks  with  a 
Samphire  Leaf. 

11.  Santolina  corymbis  ffmplicibus  coardatis,  foliis 
pinnatifidis  dentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  842.  Lavender-cotton 
with  fingle  Corymbufes  clofely  joined  together,  and  in¬ 
dented  Wing-pointed  Leaves.  Elichryfum  inodorum  gla- 
brum,  coronopi  folio ,  annuum  tnagnoli.  H.  L.  228.  Annu¬ 
al,  fmooth,  unfavoury  Goldylocks  with  a  Hartfhorn  Leaf. 

12.  Santolina  corymbis  compfitis  faffigiatis,  foliis 
inferioribus  linearibus  dentatis fiperiorib.us  ovatis  ferratis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  398.  Lavender-cotton  with  compound  Co¬ 
rymbufes  doled  together  at  the  Top,  the  unejer  Leaves 
linear  and  indented,  and  the  upper-oval  and  (awed.  Coma 
aurea  Africana  frutefeens,  folds  inferioribus  inciffs,  fu - 
perior ibus  dentatis.  Com.  liar.  Plant.  41.  Shiubby  Affri- 
can  Goldylocks  with  cut  lower  Leaves,  and  the  upper, 
ones  indented. 

The  ift  Sort  is  the  common  Lavender-cotton  known 
in  th eEngliff  Gardens ;  it  was  formerly  titled  Abrotanum 
jremina,  or  female.  Southernwood,  and  by  the  Corrup¬ 
tion  of  Words  was  called  Brotany  by  the  Market  Peo¬ 
ple  ;  it  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  warm. 
Parts  of  Europe.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  dividing 
into  many  ligneous  Branches,  garnifhed:  with  (lender 
hoary  Leaves,  four  Ways  indented,  and  which  have  a 
rank  ftrong  Odour  when  handled.  The  Branches  di¬ 
vide  toward  the  Top  into  feveral  (lender  Stalks,  whofe 
lower  Parts  are  garnifhed  with  a  few  fmall  Leaves  of 
the  fame  Shape  as  the  other,  but  naked  above,  and 
terminated  by  a  fingle  Flower  compofed  of  many  her¬ 
maphrodite  Florets  which  are  fiflular,  and  cut  into  5 
Parts  at  the  Top ;  they  are  of  a  Sulphur  Colour,  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  common  fcaly  Empalement,  and  have  no 
Borders  or  Rays.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fmall  oblong  ftrialed  Seeds  which  are  fepa- 
rated  by  fcaly  Chaff,  and  ripen  in  the  Empalement  ; 
thefe  will  rife  near  3  Feet  high  in  a  dry  Soil  and  a  fhel- 
tered  Situation.  The  Leaves,  and  (ometimes  the  Flow¬ 
ers,  are  uled  in  Medicine,  and  are  reputed  good  to  de- 
ffroy  Worms ;  it  is  fometimes  called  Chamcecypariffus ,  or 
Dwarf  Cyprefs. 

The  2d  Sort  has  a  fhrubby  Stalk  which  Branches  out 
like  the  Former,  hut  the  Plants  feldom  grow  fo  tall. 
The  Branches  are  divided  into  a  greater  Number  of 
Stalks  which  are  (hort,  hoary,  and  garnifhed  very  clofe¬ 
ly  below  with  Leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sort, 
but  fhorter,  thicker,  and  whiter  ;  the  Flowers  are  much 
larger,  and  the  Brims  of  the  Florets  more  reflexed  ; 
they  are  of  a  deeper  Sulpher  Colour  than  the  other,  but 
appear  at  the  fame  Time.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain . 

The  3d  Sort  is  of  lower  Stature  than  either  of  the 
former,  feldom  rifing  more  than  15  or  16  Inches  high. 
The  Branches  fpread  horizontally  near  the  Ground,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  fhorter  Leaves  than  either  of  the 
former  ;  thefe  are  hoary,  and  finely  indented  ;  the  0 
Stalks  are  fhort,  and  are  terminated  by  Angle  Flowers 
of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  which  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  firff  Sort. 
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The  4th  Sort  rifes  higher  than  cither  of  the  former. 
The  Branches  are  more  diffufed  ;  they  are  llender, 
fmooth,  and  garnilhed  with  very  narrow  long  Leaves, 
of  a  deep  green  Colour,  and  but  two  Ways  indented  ; 
the  Stalks  are  {lender,  naked  toward  the  Top,  and 
terminated  by  Tingle  Flowers  of  a  Gold  Colour,  which 
appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  5th  Sort  hath  fhrubby  Stalks,  which  rife  about 
three  Feet  high,  fending  out  long  llender  Branches, 
garnilhed  with  Tingle  linear  Leaves  about  an  Inch  and 
a  Half  long,  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  and  entire.  The 
Stalks  are  terminated  by  large  fingle  globular  Flowers, 
of  a  pale  Sulphur  Colour,  which  appear  about  the 
fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  6th'  Sort  is  fomewhat  like  the  5th,  but  the  Bran¬ 
ches  are  fhorter,  thicker,  and  clofer  garnilhed  with 
Leaves,  which  come  out  in  Cluders  ;  they  are  fhorter, 
and  have  blunt  Points.  The  Flower  Stalks  are  fpar- 
fedly  difpofed,  and  have  Leaves  at  their  Top  ;  the 
Flowers  are  fmall  and  ®f  a  yellow  Colour. 

The  7th  Sort  hath  fhrubby  Stalks  which  rife  near 
three  Feet  high,  and  divide  into  many  Branches  which 
are  hoary,  and  garnilhed  with  broader  Leaves  than 
either  of  the  former,  whofe  Indentures  are  loofer  but 
double  ;  they  are  hoary,  and  when  bruifed  have  an 
Odour  like  Chamomile.  The  Leaves  are  placed  pretty 

*  far  afunder,  and  the  Stalks  garnilhed  with  them  to  the 
Top.  The  Stalks  are  divided  likewife  at  the  Top  into 
2  or  3  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuflaining  one  pretty  large 
Sulphur-coloured  Flower. 

The  8th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  which  grows  natu- 
•rally  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  this  rifes  with  herbaceous 
{lender  Stalks  2  Feet  high,  which  are  flifF  anthhoarv, 
fending  out  Branches  at  Didances  on  every  Side,  'which 
diminilh  in  their  Length  to  the  Top  ; '  thefe  are  garriifh- 
ed  with  fhort  linear  Leaves  in  Cluders, 'and' cut  at  their 
Points  into  three  Parts  ;  they  have 'an  agreeable  Odour 
when  bruifed.  The  Branches  .  are  terminated  by  fmall 
Cluflers  of  Flowers  of  a  bright  yellow  which  appear  in 
Augufl ,  but,  unlefs  the  'Bed (on  proves  very  warm,  the 
Seeds  never  ripen  in  England. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape. of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  Holland ,  and 
propagated  in  Tome  curious  Gardens  there,  but  has 
fince  been  difnerfed  to  moll  of  the  European  Gardens  ; 
this  rifes  with. a  fhrubby  Stalk,  5  or  6  Feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out J  (lender  Branches  garnilhed  with  fhort  flit 
.Leaves  cut  into  three  Parts  at  the  Top;  thev  are  of  a 
gray  Colour,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  difpofed  in  a  fingle  Corvmbus  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  and  are  very  clofely  connected  together  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  Sulphur  Colour,  and  have  roundifh 
fcaly  Empalements.  This  Sort  flowers  great  Part  of 
Summer,  but  feldom  produces  good  Seeds  in  England. 

The  loth  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  Cope  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  very  like  the  former,  but 
the  Leaves  cf  this  are  linear,  and  cut  half  their  Length 
into  three  Points,  ami  fometimes  into  five.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  like  tho'e  of  the  former  Sort,  and  appear  mod 

*  of  the  Summer  Months. 

The  n  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa ;  this  Is  an 
annual  Plant  which  rifes  with  herbaceous  Stalks  about 
o  Inches  high  ;  thefe  divide  into  2  or  3  Branches,  gar- 
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nifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves,  indented  on  their  Edges 
like  thofe  of  the  Buckfliorn  Plantain.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  a  clofe  fingle  Corymbus  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  appear 
in  Augufl,  but,  unlefs  the  Autumn  proves  very  warm, 
the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  12th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  cf  Good 
Hope  ;  this  hath  a  low  fhrubby  Stalk  dividing  into  fe- 
veral  Branches  which  arefirfl  green,  but  afterward  turn 
of  a  brown  Colour  ;  they  are  garnilhed  with  two  Sorts 
of  Leaves ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  are  oblong,  and 
cut  on  their  Edges  into  acute  Points,  but  the  upper  are 
fhort,  flifF,  and  (lightly  indented  at  their  Ends.  The 
Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  compound  Corymbus  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  ap¬ 
pear  early  in  Summer,  and  frequently  ripen  their 
Seeds  in  Autumn. 

TheErft  of  thefe  Plants  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  for 
medicinal  Ufe,  and  the  fix  next  are  propagated  by  the 
Gardeners  near  London  for  furnifhing  Balconies,  and 
other  little  Places  in  and  near  the  City,  by  Way  of 
Ornament.  The  7  Sorts  firll  mentioned  are  hardy  Plants 
which  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air,  provided  they  are 
planted  in  a  poor  dry  Soil,  for  in  fuch  Ground  the 
Plants  will  beilinted,  fo  will  be  hard  and  better  able  to 
refill  the  Cold,  and  will  have  a  better  Appearance  than 
thole  which  are  in  rich  Ground,  whofe  Branches  will  be 
long  and  diffufed,  fo  by  hard  Rains  or  flrong  Winds  are 
difplaced,  and  fometimes  broken  down. 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  cultivated  fo  as  to  become 
Ornaments  to  a  Garden,  particularly  in  fmall  Bofquets 
of  ever-green  Shrubs,  where,  if  artfully  intermixed 
with  other  Plants  of  the  fame  Growth,  and  placed  in 
the  front  Line,  they  will  make  an  agreeable  Variety, 
efpecially  if  Care  be  taken  to  trim  them  twice  in  a  Rum¬ 
mer  to  keep  them  within  Bounds,  otherwife  their  Bran¬ 
ches  are  apt  to  draggle,  and  in  wet  Weather  to  be 
borne  down  and  difplaced,  which  renders  them  unfight- 
ly  ;  but,  when  kept  in  Order,  their  hoary  and  differenf- 
coloured  Leaves  have  a  pretty  Efifefl  in  fuch  Plantations. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  planting  Slips  or 
Cuttings  of  any  of  the  Kinds  during  the  Spring,  which 
fhould  be  put  into  a  Border  of  light  fredi  Earth,  and  wa¬ 
tered  and  fhaded  in  hot  dry  Weather,  until  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  Root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  further  Care, 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  till  Autumn,  when 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain  ;  but,  if  the  Ground  is  not  ready  by 
that  Time  to  receive  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  let  them 
remain  in  the  Border  until  Spring,  for  if  they  are  tranf¬ 
planted  late  in  Autumn,  they  are  liable  to  be  dedroyed 
by  Cold  in  Winter. 

The  8th  and  nth  Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  fo  are 
propagated  only  by  Seeds  ;  thefe  mud  be  fown  the  latter 
End  of  March  on  a  moderate  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants 
appear,  they  fhould  be  treated  as  the  Balfamine,  and 
other  hardy  Kinds  of  Annuals,  and  the  latter  End  of 
May,  they  diould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  into  a  warm 
.Border  of  light  Earth,  where  they  will  flower,  and  in 
warm  Seafons  will  perfedl  their  Seeds. 

The  oilier  Kinds  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  fo  they  are  kept  in 
Pots,  and  removed  into  the  green-houfe  in  Autumn  ; 

but. 
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bat,  as  thefe  only  require  Protedtion  from  hard  Frolb 
they  muft  not  be  treated  too  tenderly,  for  then  their 
Branches  will  be  weak  and  unfightly,  therefore  they 
fhould  be  placed  with  the  more  hardy  exotick  Plants, 
where  they  may  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  whenever 
the  Seafon  is  mild.  Thefe  are  eafily  propagated  by 
planting  Cuttings  any  Time  in  Summer,  which  mad  be 
ihaded  till  they  have  taken  Root. 

SAP  :  The  Notion  of  the  Sap’s  Circulation  was  en¬ 
tertained  by  feveral  Authors  much  about  the  fame  Time, 
without  any  Communication  from  one  another,  particu¬ 
larly  M.  Major ,  a  Phyfician  of  Hamburg,  M.  Perrault, 
Mariotte ,  and  Malpighi.  It  has  met,  however,  with 
fome  confiderable  Oppofers,  particularly  the  excellent 
M.  Dodart ,  who  could  never  be  reconciled  to  it. 

One  of  the  great  Arguments  for  it  is.  That  the  fame 
Experiments  of  Ligature  and  Incifion,  which  evince  a 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  Animals,  fucceed  in  the  like 
Manner  in  Plants,  particularly  in  fuch  as  abound  with 
a  mifky  Sap,  as  the  Great  Tithymale,  Milk-thift!e,  is V. 
if  the  Ligature  be  fattened  tight  round  round  them, 
the  Part  above  is  found  to  fwell  very  confiderably,  and 
that  below  it  a  little,  whence  it  appears,  that  there 
is  a  Juice  defcending  from  the  Branches,  and  that 
the  latter  is  thicker  than  the  former,  which  quadrates 
exadtly  with  the  common  Syftem,  the  Juice  being  fup- 
pofed  to  arife  in  capillary  Veflels  in  Form  of  a  fubtile 
Vapour,  which  condenfed  in  the  Extremes  of  the  Plant 
by  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  cold  Air,  turns  back  in 
Form  of  a  Liquor  through  the  more  patent  Pipes 
of  the  inner  Bark. 

M.  Dodart ,  inftead  of  the  fame  Juice’s  going  and 
returning,  contends  for  two  feveral  Juices,  the  one  im¬ 
bibed  from  the  Soil  digefled  in  the  Root,  and  from 
thence  tranfmitting  to  the  Extremes  of  the  Branches  for 
the  nourifhing  of  the  Plant,  the  other  received  from 
Moifture  of  the  Air  entering  in  at  the  Extremities  of 
the  Branches  and  furfaces  of  the  Leaves,  fo  that  the 
afcending  and  defcending  Juices  are  not  the  fame. 

One  of  his  chief  Arguments  is,  That  if  two  Trees 
of  the  fame  Kind  be  tranfplanted  in  one  Day,  after 
firft  cutting  off  their  Roots  and  Branches,  and  if,  after 
they  have  taken  Root,  fome  of  the  new  Shoots  put- 
forth  each  Year  be  cut  off  one  of  them,  it  will  not 
thrive  half  fo  well,  notwithftanding  its  Root  and  Trunk 
being  entire  as  the  other. 

This  he  conceives  to  be  a  Proof  of  the  Plant’s  deri¬ 
ving  Nourifliment  by  the  Branches,  and  concludes  it 
to  be  of  an  aereal  Nature,  becaufe  formed  of  the 
Moiflure  of  the  Air,  Dew,  iSc.  whereas  that  imbibed 
from  Soil  is  terreftrial,  iAc.  Hijl.  de  1' Acad.  Roy.  Ann. 

J7°9-  ■'"£  . 

The  Humour  or  Sap  of  a  Plant,  then,  is  a  Juice 
furnifhed  by  the  Earth,  and  changed  into  the  Plant, 
confiding  ot  fome  foflil  Parts,  other  Parts  derived  from 
the  Air  and  Rain,  and  others  from  putrefied  Animals, 
Plants,  i£c.  Confequently]  in  Vegetables  are  contained 
all  Kinds  of  Salts,  Oil,  Water,  Earth,  izfc.  and  proba¬ 
bly  all  Kinds  of  Metals  too,  inafmuch  as  the  Allies 
of  Vegetables  always  yield  fomewhat  which  the  Load- 
flone  attradts. 

This  Juice  enters  the  Plant  *in  Form  of  a  fine  arid 
fubtile  Water,  which  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  Root,  the 
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more  it  retains  of  its  proper  Nature,  and  the  farther 
from  the  Root,  the  more  Adtion  it  has  fuflained,  and 
the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  Nature  of  the  Vegetable. 

Confequently,  when  the  Juice  enters  the  Root,  the 
Bark  whereof  is  furnifhed  with  excretory  Veflels  filed 
to  difcharge  the  excrementitious  Part,  it  is  earthy, 
watry,  poor,  acid,  and  fcarce  oleaginous  at  all. 

In  the  Trunk  and  Branches  it  is  further  prepared 
though  it  dill  continues  acid,  as  we  fee  by  taping  or 
perforating  of  a  Tree  in  the  Month  of  February,  when 
it  diflils  a  watry  Juice  apparently  acid. 

The  Juice,  being  here  carried  to  the  Gems  or  Buds, 
is  more  concodted,  and  here,  having  unfolded  the 
Leaves,  thefe  come  to  ferve  as  Lungs  for  the  Circula¬ 
tion  and  further  Preparation  of  the  Juice. 

For  thefe  tender  Leaves,  being  expofed  to  the  alter¬ 
nate  Adtion  of  Heat  and  Cold,  moid  Nights,  and  hot 
fcorching  Days,  are  alternately  expanded  and  contradted, 
and  the  more  oil  Account  of  their  reticular  Texture. 

By  fuch  Means  is  the  Juice  dill  further  altered  and 
digefled,  as  it  is  further  in  the  Petala  or  Leaves  of  the 
Flowers  which  tranfrr.it  the  Juice,  now  brought  to  a 
greater  Subtil ty,  to  the  Stamina  ;  thefe  communicate 
it  to  the  Farina  or  Dud  in  the  Apices,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  male  Seed  of  the  Plant,  where  having  under¬ 
gone  a  further  Maturation,  it  is  died  into  the  Piflil, 
which  performs  the  office  of  an  Uterus  or  Womb,  and 
thus  having  acquired  its  lad  Perfedtion,  it  gives  Rife  tc 
a  new  Fruit  or  Plant. 

The  Root  or  Part,  whereby  Vegetables  are  connedt- 
ed  to  their  Matrix,  and  by  which  they  receive  their 
nutritious  Juice,  con  fids  of  an  infinite  Number  of  a’o- 
forbing  Veflels,  which,  being  difperfed  through  the  In¬ 
terdices  of  the  Earth,  attradl  or  imbibe  the  Juices  of 
the  fame.  Confequently,  every  Thing  in  the  Earth, 
that  is  difibiuble  in  Water,  is  liable  to  be  imbibed,  as 
Air,  Salt,  Oil,  Fumes  of  Minerals,  Metals,  V.  and 
of  thefe  Plants  really  cor.fid. 

Thefe  Juices  are  drawn  from  the  Eart.ii  very  crude, 
but  bv  the  Structure  and  Fabrick  of  the  Plant,*  and  the 
various  Veflels  they  are  drained  through,  become  chan¬ 
ged,  further  elaborated,  fecreted.  and  affimilated  to  the 
Subdance  of  the  Plant. 

The  Motion  of  the  nutritious  Juices  of  Vegetables  is 
produced  much  like  that  of  the  Blood  in  Animals,  by 
the  Adtion  of  the  Air  ;  in  Effect,  there  is  fomething/ 
equivalent  to  Refpiration  throughout  the  whole  Plant. 

The  Dtfcovery  of  this  is  owing  to  the  admirable  Mal¬ 
pighi,  who  fird  obferved  that  Vegetables  confid  of  two 
Series  or  Orders  of  Veflels  : 

1.  Such  as  receive  and  convey  the  alunental  Juices, 
anfwering  to  the  Arteries,  Ladteals,  Veins.  iAc.  of 
Animals. 

2.  Trachea-  or  Air  Veflels,  which  are  long  hollow 
Pipes,  wherein  Air  is  continually  received  and  expelled, 

;.  e.  infpired  and  expired;  within  which  Trachea  he 
thews  all  the  Former  Series  cf  Veflels  are  contained. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  Heat  of  a  Year,  nay,  of 
a  Day,  of  a  Angle  Hour,  cr  Minute,  mud  have  an 
Effect  on  the  Air  included  in  thefe  Trachea,  i.  e.  rnufl 
rarefy  it  and  confequently  dilate  the  Trachea,  whence 
arifes  a  perpetual  Spring  or  Source  of  Adtion  to  promote 
the  Circulation  in  Plants. 
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For  by  the  Fxpanfion  of  the  Trachea,  the  Veffels 
containing  the  Juices  are  prefled,  and  by  that  Means 
the  Juice  contained  is  continually  propelled,  and  fo 
accelerated,  by  which  Propulflon  the  Juice  is  continu¬ 
ally  comminuted,  and  rendered  more  and  more  fubtile, 
and  fo  enabled  to  enter  the  Veffels  ftill  finer  and  finer,  the 
thickeft  Part  of  it  being  at  the  fame  Time  fecreted,and 
depcfited  into  the  lateral  Cells  or  Loculi  of  the  Bark  to 
defend  the  Plant  from  Cold,  and  other  external  Injuries. 

The  Juice  having  thus  gone  its  Stage  from  the  Root 
to  the  remote  Branches,  and  even  the  Flower,  and 
having  in  every  Part  of  its  Progrefs .depcfited  i'ome* 
thing  both  for  Aliment  and  Defence,  what  is  redundant 
pafles  out  into  the  Bark,  the  Veflels  whereof  are  inof- 
culated  with  thofe  wherein  the  Sap  is  mounted,  and 
through  thefe  it  re-defcends  to  the  Root,  and  then  to 
the  Earth  again,  and  thus  a  Circulation  is  effected. 

Thus  is  every  Vegetable  adfted  on  by  Heat  and  Cold, 
during  the  Day  Time  efpecially  while  the  Sun’s  Force 
is  considerable,  the  Sap  Veflels  fqueezed  and  prefled, 
and  the  Sap  protruded  and  raifed,  and  at  length 
evacuated,  and  the  Veflels  exhaufted,  and  in  the  Night 
again,  the  fame  Lrachece  being  contra&ed  by  the  Cold 
of  the  Air,  the  other  Veflels  are  eafed  and  relaxed,  and 
fo  difpofed  to  rccive  frefh  Food  for  the  next  Day’s  Di- 
geftion  and  Excretion. 

What  Coiirfe  the  Juice  takes,  after  it  is  imbibed  by 
the  Roots,  is  not  very  clear.  The  Veflels  that  take  it 
up,  to  convey  to  the  Plant,  are  too  fine  to  be  traced, 
and  hence  it  has  been  controverted,  whether  it  is  by 
the  Bark,  or  the  Pith,  or  the  woody  Part,  that  the 
Plant  is  fed. 

The  more  common  Opinion  is  for  the  Bark.  The 
Juice,  raifed  by  the  Capillaries  of  the  Wood,  is  here 
luppofed  to  defcend  by  the  larger  Fibres,  placed  in  the 
inmoft  Part  thereof,  immediately  over  the  Wood,  in 
•which  Defcent,  the  Sap,  now  fufficiently  prepared,  adds 
a  Part  of  its  Subflance  to  the  contiguous  Wood,  and 
thus  inereafes  by  Appofition,  and  hence  it  may  be,  that 
hollow,  carious,  or  rotten  Trees,  which  have  neither 
Pith  nor  Wood,  excepting  juft  enough  to  fuflain  the 
Bark,  grow’  and  bear. 

Some  contend  for  the  Wood,  which  they  obferve  to 
<ccnfift  of  {lender  capillary  Tubes  running  parallel  to 
each  other  from  the  Root  up  the  Trunk,  being  proper 
to  receive  in  a  fine  Vapour  ;  in  the  Afcent  whereof 
the  Fibres  become  open,  and  their  Subflance  increafed, 
and  thus  the  Trunks  of  Trees  are  Paid  to  increafe  in 
their  Circumference. 

As  for  the  Pith  ;  as  the  woody  Subflance  of  the  Trunk 
becomes  more  woody,  the  Pith  is  compreffed  and 
{Irelghtened  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  in  fome  Trees  it 
quite  difappears,  whence  it  feems  that  its  Office  in  Ve¬ 
getation  is  not  very  important,  fince  its  Ufe  is  not  perpe¬ 
tual.  By  its  fpongious  Subflance  it  fhould  feem  fitted  to 
receive  any  fuperfluous  Moifture,  tranfuding  through  the 
Pores  of  the  woody  Fibres ;  and,  if  by  the  Excefs  of 
fuch  Moifture,  or  the  like  Caufe,  it  corrupt  and  rot, 
as  it  frequently  happens  in  Elms,  the  Tree  does  not 
grow  worfe  for  it,  which  is  a  convincing  Proof  it  is  of 
no  great  Ufe. 

The  learned  Dr.  Boerbaave  di {tributes  the  Juices  of 
Plants  into  fix  Gaffes-: 
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j.  The  firft  Clafs  comprehends  the  crude  nutritious 
Juice,  or  the  Juices  of  the  Root  and  Stem  of  Plants, 
which  are  little  more  than  the  mere  Matter  of  the  Ele¬ 
ment,  as  drawn  by  the  Root  from  the  Body  it  adheres 
to,  whether  it  be  Earth,  Water,  or  the  like. 

This  Juice  is  found  in  every  Part  of  the  Plant,  and 
therefore  may  be  held  an  universal  Juice  ;  yet  he  con- 
fiders  it  as  the  Juice  of  the  Root  and  Stem,  becaufe  it 
is  chiefly  found  in  them. 

1  his  he  takes  to  be  a  fubacid  watry  Lymph  without 
any  fpecifick  Tafle  or  Smell,  as  not  being  yet  arrived 
to  the  Maturity  of  Oilinefs. 

To  this  Clafs  belong  thofe  Juices  which  diftill  in 
great  Abundance  from  Wounds  or  Incifions  made  in 
the  woody  Parts  of  Plants;  fuch,  e.  g.  is  that  tart  Li¬ 
quor  oufing  from  the  Root  of  the  Walnut  Tree,  when 
cut  off  in  the  Month  of  May. 

Such  alfo  is  that  limpid  fubacid  Humour  flowing  out 
very  plentifully  at  an  Incifion  in  the  Birch  Tree,  in  the 
Month  of  March,  to  the  Quantity  of  feveral  Gallons 
in  a  few  Days, 

Such  alfo  is  the  Juice  iffuing  out  of  the  Vine  wounded 
in  the  Spring  Time,  which  always  tafles  tartifh,  and  fer¬ 
ments  like  the  Grapes  themfelves. 

This  Juice  may  be  efleemed  as  yet  foflil,  being  gene¬ 
rated  of  and  in  the  Earth,  for  the  Juice  of  the  Earth, 
being  received  into  the  Canals  of  this  Plant,  retains  its 
Nature  during  two  or  three  Circulations,  nor  doth  It 
immediately  commence  a  vegetable  Juice. 

T  his  Clafs  of  Juices  therefore  he  accounts  as  the 
Chyle  of  the  Plant,  being  chiefly  found  in  the  firfl 
Order  of  Veffels ;  viz.  in  the  Roots  and  the  Body  of 
the  Plant,  which  anfwer  to  the  Stomach  and  Inteflines 
of  Animals. 

2.  The  fecond  Clafs  of  the  Juices  is  that  of  the 
Leaves,  which  are  the  real  Lungs  of  Plants,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  make  a  further  Change  of  the  Juice,  which 
they  recive  from  the  Roots  and  Stem  by  Force  of  the 
An.  rhe  Juice  or  Leaves  is  different  therefore  from 
the  firfl  Juice  as  being  more  fulphureous,  and  farther 
elaborated  ;  not  that  it  derives  any  Sulphur  from  the 
Sun,  but  that,  its  watery  Part  exhaling,  it  becomes 
more  oily,  and  lefs  volatile. 

The  Juice  of  Leaves  he  diflinguiflies  into  three 
Kinds  : 

The  firfl  is  the  nutritious  Juice  of  the  Leaves,  which 
is  that  already  deferibed,  only  further  elaborated  in  the 
minute  Veficulas  of  the  Leaves,  and  confequently  lefs 
watry,  and  more  oily  and  faccharine. 

The  fecond  is  Wax,  which,  exuding  out  of  the 
Leaves,  adheres  to  the  Surface,  and  is  fcraped  off  by 
Bees  with  their  rough  Thighs  to  build  their  Combs 
withal.  This  is  chiefly  afforded  by  Lavender  and  Rofe- 
mary,  upon  the  Latter  of  which  the  Wax  may  be  plain¬ 
ly  perceived  flicking  to  the  Leaves  of  it. 

The  third  is  Manna,  not  that  with  which  the  Jfrael- 
iies  were  fed  in  the  Defert,  but  a  Drug  fold  among  us  ; 
it  is  an  effential  faccharine  Salt  exuding  chiefly  by  Night, 
and  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  from  the  Leaves  of  a  Sort 
of  Afh  growing  in  Calabria  and  Sicily ,  and  adhering 
thereto  in  the  Form  _  of  a  Cruft,  to  be  gathered  the 
next  Morning  ere  the ’Sun  is  up. 

Tire  like  Subflance  is  found  to  exude  from  the 
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'  Leaves  of  the  Linden  Tree  and  Poplar,  In  the  Iieat9 
of  May  and  June,  at  which  Time  they  have  an  Honey 
Tarte,  and  are  even  feen  with  a  fatty  Juice  on  them, 
which,  at  the  Approach  of  the  cold  Evening,  gathers 
into  Grains. 

3.  The  third  Clafs  of  Juices  are  thofe  of  Flowers, 
or  the  genital  Parts  of  Plants  :  In  thefe  are. 

Fir  ft,  A  pure,  elaborated,  volatile  Oil  or  Spirit, 
wherein  the  particular  Smell  of  the  Plant  or  Flower  re- 
ftdes,  and  which,  by  Reafon  of  its  extreme  Volatility, 
exhales  fpontaneoufly,  infomuch  that  if  the  Flower  be 
laid  for  fomc  Time  in  a  warm  Place,  the  odorous  Juice 
or  Spir  it  will  be  all'  fled. 

1  he  fecond  is  the  Juice  exprefted  from  the  Flower, 
which  in  reality  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Root  and 
Leaves,  only  farther  prepared  ;  it  is  thicker  than  the 
former,  and  has  fcarce  any  Smell  at  all.  7'hus,  if 
\ou  bruife  a  Hyacinth,  or  other  fragrant  Flower,  and 
exprefs  the  Juice,  it  will  be  found  altogether  inodorous. 

The  third  is  the  l'weet  Juice  called  Honey,  which  ex¬ 
udes  from  all  Flowers,  Aloes,  Colocinthis,  and  other 
bitter  Flowers  not  excepted. 

In  all  male  Flowers,  that  have  Utricles  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Petala ,  which  Dr.  Limueus  ftiles  the  Nefiarium , 
is  found  a  vifeid,  ruddy,  fweet  Juice  in  fome  Plenty, 
-and  accordingly  we  fee  the  Children  gather  Cowflrps, 
Dead  Nettle,  Honeyfuckles,  £sV.  and  fuck  the  Honey 
from  them.  The  Bees  too  vifit  thefe  Flowers,  and, 
putting  in  their  Probofcides  or  Trunks,  fuck  out  the 
Honey,  and  load  their  Stomachs  therewith  to  be  after¬ 
ward  dilcharged,  and  laid  up  in  their  Combs,  fo  that 
Honey  is  a  vegetable  Juice. 

4.  1  he  fourth  Clafs  of  Juices  are  thofe  of  the  Fruit 
and  Seed,  the  Preparative  whereof  is  Nature’s  final 
Work,  which  performed,  the  Plants  feem  to  die  for  a 
Time,  as  all  Animals  are  feen  to  languifh  after  theEmif- 
fion  of  their  Semen. 

The  Juice  of  the  Fruit  is  like  that  of  the  Root,  only 
farther  elaborated. 

The  Juice  of  the  Seed  is  an  eflential  Oil  or  Balm  ela¬ 
borated  and  exalted  to  its  laft  Perfection.  This  Juice 
or  Oil  is  not  found  in  the  very  Point  or  Embryo  in  the 
Center  of  the  Placenta  ;  all  we  meet  with  in  that  Part 
is  a  few  fine  watrv  Particles  fecreted  from  the  Placenta , 
but  it  is  in  the  Placentuli  or  Cotyledons  themfelves,  w  hich 
confift  of  innumerable  little  Folliculi  or  Cells,  wherein 
this  Juice  is  contained,  ferving  to  defend  the  Embryo, 
and  prefer ve  it  from  being  corrupted  by  Water,  which, 
it  is  well  known,  will  hardly  pafs  through  Oil. 

Thus,  if  you  take,  e.  g.  Fennel  Seed,  cut  it  through 
the  Middle,  and  apply  it  to  the  Microfcope,  you  will 
eafily  perceive  a  c  ear  fliining  Oil  in  the  Cells  of  each 
Lobe  inverting  the  tender  Embryo.  Without  this  Oil  it 
were  impoflible  a  Seed  fhould  live  a  Month,  and  much 
lels  a  Year  or  two,  entire  and  uncorrupted  in  the 
Ground. 

This  Oil  is  found  in  the  Seeds  of  all  Plants ;  in  fome, 
ex  gr.  in  Almonds,  Cocoa  Nuts,  (Ac.  in  very  great 
Quantities  t,  in  others  lefs,  as  Pepper,  Arum,  (Ac. 
■where  one  would  fcarce  imagine  any  Oil  at  all  ;  and 
thefe  Seeds  lofe  their  vegetative  Quality  very  foon. 

5.  The  fifth  Clafs  of  Juices  are  thofe  of  the  Bark, 
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which  , is  an  artful  Congeries' or  Bundle  of  perfpirative 
Duds,  "and  abforbenf  Veflels. 

Of  thefe  Juices  there  are  divers  Species,  for  the  feve- 
ral  Humours  railed  and  diftributed  through  the  Leaves, 
Flowers,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Plants,  have  all  cir¬ 
culated  through  the  Bark,  and  accordingly  are  frequent¬ 
ly  found  to  diltil  from  Wcunds'made  therein.  In  fome 
Cafes,  even  the  whole  Plant  is  no  more  than  Bark,  the 
Pulp  having  been  eaten  out,  as  in  Willows,  Elms,  (Ac. 
which  will  live  a  long  Time  in  that  State. 

r\  he  Bark  ferves  divers  Pupofes,  for  it  not  only 
tranfmits  the  nutritious  Juices  of  the  Plant,  but  ailo 
contains  divers  fat  oily  Humours  to  defend  the  flefhy 
Parts  from  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather. 

6.  As  Animals  are  furnifhed  with  a  Panntculus  Adi - 
pofus,  ufually  replete  with  Fat  which  inverts  and  covers 
all  the  flefhy  Parts,  and  fereens  them  from  external 
Cold,  fo  are  Plants  encompafted  with  a  Bark  replete 
with  flit  Juices,  by  the  Means  whereof  the  Cold  is 
kept  out,  and  in  Winter  Time  the  Spicules  of  Ice  pre¬ 
vented  from  fixing  and  freezing  the  Juices  in  their 
Vefl'els,  whence  it  is  that  fome  Sorts  of  Trees  remain 
ever-green  the  Year  round,  by  Reafon  their  Barks  have 
more  Oil  than  can  be  fpent  and  exhaled  by  the  Sun, 
and  their  Leaves  are  covered  with  a  thick  oily  Film 
over  their  Surface,  which  prevents  their  perfpiring  fo 
much  as  other  Plants,  and  alfo  defends  them  from  the 
Cold,  (Ac. 


All  the  Juices  of  Barks  are  reducible  to  eight,  viz. 

1.  The  crude,  acid,  watry  Juice,  called  the  Chyle  of 
the  Plant. 

2.  An  oily  Juice,  which,  bnrfting  the  Bark  in  the 
Beginning  of  the  Summer,  exudes  out  of  feveral  Plants, 
as  Cyprefs,  Pine,  Fir,  Savin,  Juniper,  and  other  Ever¬ 
greens,  and  fuch  alone.  This  Oil  diffolves  by  the  fmail- 
eft  Degree  of  Warmth,  and  is  eafily  inflamed,  and  is 
that  which  defends  the  Plant,  which  is  the  Reafort 
why  mort  of  thefe  Plants  will  not  thrive  in  very  hot 
Climates.  \ 

For  Balm,  or  fatty  Liquor,  more  glutinous  than 
Oil,  is  nothing  but  the  laft-mentioned  oily  Juice,  which 
vyas  more  fluid  during  the  Spring  Time,  but  which, 
by  the  greater  Pleat  of  the  Sun,  has  evaporated  all  its 
moll:  fubtile  Parts,  and  is  converted  into  a  denfer  Liquor. 
Thus  the  finer  Part  of  Oil  of  Olives  being  exhaled  by 
the  Summer’s  Warmth,  there  remains  a  thick  Balfam 
behind:  Thus  alfo  Oil  of  Turpentine,  having  loft  its 
more  liquid  Parts  by  Heat,  becomes  of  the  thick  Con- 
fiftence  of  a  Balm. 

3.  A  pithy  Juice,  which  is  the  Body  of  the  Oil  itfelf, 
infpiflates,  and  turns  black,  when  put  into  a  great 
Warmth  :  This  is  the  mort  obferved  in  the  Pine  and  Fir. 

5.  Refin,  which  is  an  Oil  fo  fir  infpiffated,  as  to 
become  friable  in  the  Cold,  may  be  procured  from 
any  Oil  by  boiling  it  much  and  long.  Thus,  it  Tur¬ 
pentine  be  let  over  a  gentle  Fire,  it  firrt  diflolves,  and 
becomes  an  Oil,  then  a  Balfam,  then  Pitch,  and  then 
a  Refin,  in  which  State  it  is  friable  in  the  Cold,  tufiblc 
by  Fire,  withal -inflammable  and  combuftible,  difioluble 
in  Spirit  of  Wine,  but  not  in  Water,  which  makes  the 
Character  of  Refin.  .  1 

Hence  the  Oil  is  mort  abundant  in  the  Barks  in  the 
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the  Winter  Time,  the  Ralfams  in  Summer,  and  the 
Refin  in  Autumn. 

6.  Colophony,  which  is  a  Refin  fiill  farther  exhaufled 
of  its  volatile  Part,  being  pellucid,  friable,  and  approach¬ 
ing  to  the  Nature  of  Glafs. 

7.  Gum,  which  is  an  Humour  exuding  out  of  the 
Bark,  and,  by  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun,  conco6ted,  in- 
fpiffated,  and  rendered  tenacious,  but  fiill  difToluble  in 
Water,  and  at  the  fame  Time  inflammable,  and  fcarce 
capable  of  being  pulverized.  This  oily  Mucilage  ferves 
as  a  Pigment  to  cover  over,  and  defend  the  Buds  ot 
Trees  from  the  Injuries  of  the  Wet  and  Frofi  in  W in¬ 
ter,  but  will  melt  with  a  moifi  Warmth,  and  eafily  run 
from  them,  when  the  gentle  Warmth  of  the  Spring 
approaches,  nor  is  ever  fo  far  hardened  into  a  Crufi,  as 
to  do  any  Injury  to  the  inclofed  Shoot.  This  oily  Sub- 
fiance  always  contains  in  it  an  acid  Spirit,  which  is  a 
Prefervative  againfl  Putrefaction. 

8.  A  gummous  Refin,  which  is  an  Humour  fecreted 
in  the  Bark,  and  dried  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and 
thus  confiifuting  a  Body  that  is  partly  gummous,  and, 
as  fuch,  tenacious,  foluble  in  Water,  partly  refinous, 
and  therefore  friable,  and  foluble  in  Oil,  or  Spirit  of 
Wine,  but  not  in  Water. 

Botanifis  are  now  generally  agreed,  that  all  Plants 
are  furnifhed  with  Organs  and  Parts  necefiary  both  for 
Chyllficatidn  and  Sanguification,  that  they  have  Veins, 
•  Arteries,  Heart,  Lungs,  adipofe  Cellules,  LiV.  If  fo,  it 
is  obvious  that  there  mull  be  fome  Difference  between 
the  juices,  which  have  not  undergone  the  Action  of 
thofe  Parts,  and  fuch  as  have  already  circulated  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  Times. 

The  feveral  Juices  hitherto  recounted  are  the  firfi  or 
nutritious  Juice,  called  alfo  the  Chyle  of  the  Plant, 
under  fuch  Alterations  and  new  Modifications,  as  it 
undergoes  in  being  received,  and  kept  fome  Time,  in 
Parts  of  a  peculiar  Structure,  as  Leaves,  Flower,  Seed, 
&c.  This  laft  Juice,  called  the  Blood,  is  the  fame  nu¬ 
tritious  Juice  farther  altered,  by  being  divers  Times 
pa  fifed  through  each  of  thofe  Parts,  and  remixed,  and  at 
length  converted  into  a  new  Juice,  with  Properties 
different  from  any  of  them  all. 

To  prove  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap,  Infiances  are 
brought  from  Experiments  made  by  Mr.  Fairchild ,  as 
his  budding  and  inoculating  of  a  Paffion  Tree,  whole 
Leaves  are  fpotted  with  yellow,  into  one  of  that  Sort 
of  Pafiicn  Tree  whofe  Leaves  are  plain,  for  though 
the  Buds  did  not  take,  yet  after  it  had  been  budded  a 
Fortnight,  the  yellow  Spots  began  to  fhew  themfelves 
about  three  Feet  above  the  Inoculation,  and  in  a  little 
Time  after  that,  the  yellow  Spots  appeared  on  a  Shoot, 
which  came  out  of  the  Ground  from  another  Part  of 
the  Plant,  which  has  been  accounted  a  plain  Proof  of 
the  Sap’s  Circulation. 

Another  Infiance  is;  another  Experiment  of  the  fame 
Perfon,  who  grafted  the  ever-green  Oak,  or  Ilex,  upon 
the  common  Oak.  'I  he  Leaves  of  the  common  Oak, 
which  was  the  Stock,  decayed,  and  fell  off  at  the  ufual 
Seafon  of  the  Year;  but  the  ever-green  Oak,  which 
was  the  Cyon  grafted  upon  it,  held  its  Leaves,  and  con¬ 
tinued  fhooting  in  the  Winter,  from  whence  it  is  con¬ 
cluded,  that  when  Trees  drop  their  Leaves,  the  Sap, 
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k«eps  full  in  Motion,  and  is  not  gone  into  the  Root,  as 
fome  Pcrfons  think. 

There  are  alfo  other  Experiments  of  the  fame  Perfon, 
which  were  (hewn  before  the  Royal  Society,  as  the 
Nevj-Fn gland  Cedar,  or  rather  Juniper,  grafted  on  the 
Virginian ,  and  what  is  taken  to  prove  the  Circulation 
in  it,  is,  the  Branch  which  was  grafted  was  left  feveral 
Inches  below  the  Grafting,  which  continued  growing  as 
well  as  the  upper  Part  above  the  Grafting. 

And  alfo  another,  which  is  the  Viburnum,  with  the 
Top  planted  in  the  Ground,  which  was  become  Roots, 
and  the  Roots  turned  up,  which  were  become  Branches  ; 
which  Plant  was  in  as  good  a  State  of  growing,  as  it 
was  in  its  natural  State. 

A  third  Experiment  of  his  was  on  a  Pear  Tree, 
which  he  inarched  upon  two  Pear  Stocks  in  March 
1721-2,  having  the  Roots  out  of  the  Ground,  and  was 
in  a  good  flourithing  State,  with  a  Branch  in  Bloffom, 
that  receives  no  other  Nourifhment  but  by  the  Juices 
that  return  down  the  other  two  Branches,  which, 
though  it  had  been  done  above  two  Years,  continued 
fhooting  Suckers  out  of  the  Root,  which  is  efieemed  as 
a  Proof,  that  the  Branches  are  as  ufeful  to  fupport  the 
Roots,  as  the  Roots  the  Branches,  and  thence  he  infers, 
that  it  is  not  firange  that  fo  many  Trees  mifearry  in 
planting;  when  there  are  no  Branches  left  to  the  Head 
to  maintain  the  Circulation  to  the  Roots. 

A  fourth  Experiment  lie  made  on  the  Cedar  of  Leba¬ 
non ,  grafted  on  the  Larix,  which  drops  its  Leaves  in 
the  Winter,  yet  maintained  the  Cedar  in  a  flourifhing 
Condition  as  if  it  had  been  on  a  Tree  which  held  its 
Leaves  all  the  Winter,  and  the  Circulation  of  Juices  fup- 
ported  the  Graft  below  the  Grafting,  and  kept  it  in  as 
good  Health  as  above  the  Grafting. 

In  Oppofition  to  the  Notion  of  the  Circulation  of  the 
Sap  in  Trees  like  to  that  in  animal  Bodies,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hales ,  in  his  excellent  Treatife  on  Vegetabd  Staticks, 
prelents  us  with  various  Experiments,  and  fays. 

When  the  Sap  has  firfi  paiTed  through  that  thick  and 
fine  Strainer,  the  Bark  of  the  Root,  we  then  find  it  in 
greateff  Quantities  in  the  moll  lax  Part  between  the 
Bark  and  Wood,  and  that  the  fame  through  the  whole 
Tree. 

And  if  in  the  early  Spring,  the  Oak,  and  feveral 
other  Trees,  were  to  be  examined  near  the  Top  and 
Bottom,  when  the  Sap  firfi  begins  to  move,  fo  as  to 
make  the  Bark  run,  and  eafily  peel  off,  he  believes  it 
would  he  found,  that  the  lower  Bark  i>  firfi  moiflened, 
whereas  the  Bark  of  the  Top  Branches  ough  firfi  to  be 
moiflened,  if  the  Sap  defeends  by  the  Bark.  As  to  the 
Vine,  he  fays,  he  is  pretty  well  allured,  that  the  lower 
Barkis  firfi  moiftened. 

He  adds,  That  it  is  to  be  feen  in  many  of  the  Exam¬ 
ples  of  the  Experiments  he  has  given  in  that  Book,  what 
Quantities  of  Moiifure  Trees  daily  imbibe  and  perfpire  ; 
now  the  Celerity  of  the  Sap  mull  be  very  great,  if  that 
Quantity  of  Moiflure  mull  mod  of  it  afcend  to  the 
Top  of  the  'free,  then  ddeend,  and  afcend  again,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  carried  off  by  Perfpiration. 

The  DefedI  of  a  Circulation  in  Vegetables  feems,  in 
fome  Meafure,  to  be  fupplied  bv  the  much  greater 
Quantity  of  Liquor,  which  the  Vegetable  takes  ir\, 
than  the  Animal,  whereby  its  Motion  is  accelerated, 
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for,  by  the  firft  Example  he  gives,  we  find  the  Sun¬ 
flower,  Bulk  for  Bulk,  imbibes  and  perfpires  feventeen 
Times  more  frefh  Liquor  than  a  Man  every  twenty- 
four  Hours.  • 

Befides,  Nature’s  great  Aim  in  Vegetables  being  only 
that  the  vegetable  Life  be  carried  on  and  maintained, 
there  was  no  Occafidn  to  give  its  Sap  the  rapid  Motion 
which  was  neceffary  for  the  Blood  of  Animals. 

In  Animals  it  is  the  Heart  which  fets  the  Blood  in 
Moticn,  and  makes  it  continually  circulate,  but  in 
Vegetables  we  can  difeover  no  ether  Caufe  of  the  Sap’s 
Motion,  but  the  firong  Attraction  of  the  capillary  Sap 
Vefiels,  affiffed  by  the  brifk  Undulation  and  Vibrations 
caufed  by  the  Sun’s  Warmth,  whereby  the  Sap  is  car¬ 
ried  up  to  the  Top  of  the  tailed:  Trees,  and  is  there 
perfpired  off  through  the  Leaves,  but,  when  the  Sur¬ 
face  of' the  Tree  is  greatly  diminifhed  by  the  Lofs  of 
its  Leaves,  then  alfo  the  Perfpiration  and  Motion  of  the 
Sap  is  proportionably  diminifhed,  as  is  plain  from  many 
of  his  Experiments. 

So  that  the  afeending  Velocity  of  the  Sap  is  princi¬ 
pally  accelerated  by  the  plentiful  Perfpiration  of  the 
Leaves,  thereby  making  Room  for  the  fine  capillary 
Vefiels  to  exert  their  vafily  attracting  Power  ;  which 
Perfpiration  is  effected  by  the  brifk  rarefying  Vibrations 
of  Warmth,  a  Power  that  does  not  feem  to  be  any  Ways 
well  adapted  to  make  the  Sap  defeend  from  the  Tops  of 
Vegetables,  by  different  Veffels,  to  the  Root. 

If  the  Sap  circulated,  it  muff  needs  have  been  feen 
descending  from  the  upper  Part  of  large  Gafhes  cut  in 
Branches  fet  in  Water,  and  with  Columns  of  Water 
preffing  on  their  Bottoms  in  long  Glafs  Tubes,  in  his 
43d  and  44th  Experiment. 

In  both  which  Cafes  it  is  certain  that  great  Quantities 
of  Water  paffed  through  the  Stem,  fo  that  it  muff  needs 
have  been  feen  defeending,  if  the  Return  of  the  Sap 
downward  were  by  Trufion  or  Pulfion,  whereby  the 
Blood  in  Animals  is  returned  through  the  Veins  to  the 
Heart,  and  that  Pulfion,  if  there  were  any,  mull:  ne- 
cefTarily  be  exerted  with  prodigious  Force  to  be  able 
to  drive  the  Sap  through  the  finer  Capillaries. 

So  that  if  there  be  a  Return  of  the  Sap  downward, 
it  muff  be  by  Attraction,  and  that  a  very  powerful  one, 
as  may  be  feen  by  many  of  thefe  Experiments,  and 
particularly  hv  Experiment  the  1 1  th.  But  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  what  and  where  that  Power  is,  which  can  be 
equivalent  to  that  Provifion  Nature  has  made  for  the  A- 
feent  of  the  Sap,  in  Confequence  of  the  great  Perfpira¬ 
tion  of  the  Leaves. 

The  Infiances  of  the  Jafmine  Tree,  and  of  the  Paf- 
fion  Tree,  have  been  looked  upon  as  Proofs  of  the  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Sap,  becaufe  their  Branches,  which  were 
-  far  below  the  inoculated  Bud,  were  gilded.  But  we 
have  many  vifible  Proofs  in  the  Vine,  and  other  bleeding 
Trees,  of  the  Sap’s  receding  back,  and  pufhing  for¬ 
ward  alternately,  at  different  Times  of  the  Day  and 
Night,  and  there  is  great  Reafon  to  think  that  the  Sap 
of  all  other  'f  rees  has  fuch  an  alternate  Receding  and  pro- 
greffive  Motion  occafioned  by  the  Alternacies  of  Day 
ar.d  Night,  warm  and  cold,  moiff  and  dry. 

For  the  Sap  in  all  Vegetables  does  probably  recede, 
in  feme  Meafure,  from  the  Tops  of  Branches,  as  the 
Sun  leaves  them,  becaufe  its  rarefying  Power  then  cea- 
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fing,  the  greatly  rarefied  Sap  and  Air  mixed  with  it  will 
condenfe,  and  take  up  lefs  Room  than  they  did,  and  the 
Dew  and  Rain  will  then  be  llrorgly  imbibed  by  the 
Leaves,  as  is  probable  from  Experiment  42,  and  feve- 
ral  others,  whereby  the  Body  and  Branches  of  the  Vege¬ 
table,  which  have  been  much  exhauffed  by  the  great  Eva¬ 
poration  of  The  Day,  may,  at  Night,  imbibe  Sap  and 
Dew  from  the  Leaves.  « 

For,  by  feveral  E-xperiments  in  the  iff  Chapter  of 
the  aforefaid  Book  of  Vegetable  Staticks,  Plants  were 
found  to  increafe  confiderably  in  Weight  in  dewy  and 
moiff  Nights. 

And  by  other  Experiments  on  the  ♦Vine,  in  the  3d 
Chapter,  it  was  found  that  the  Trunk  and  Branches  of 
Vines  were  always  in  an  imbibing  State  caufed  by  the 
great  Perfpiration  of  the  Leaves,  except  in  the  bleeding 
Seafon  ;  but,  when  at  Night  that  perfpiring  Power 
ceafes,  then  the  contrary  imbibing  Power  will  prevail, 
and  draw  the  Sap  and  Dew  from  the  Leaves,  as  well  as 
Moillure  from  the  Roots. 

And  we  have  a  further  Proof  of  this  in  Experiment 
12,  where,  by  fixing  mercurial  Gauges  to  the  Stems 
of  feveral  Trees  which  do  not  bleed,  it  is  found  that 
they  are  always  in  a  ffrongly  imbibing  State,  by  draw¬ 
ing  up  the  Mercury  feveral  Inches,  whence  it  is  eafy 
to  conceive  how  fome  of  the  Particles  of  the  gilded 
Bud  in  the  inoculated  Jafmine  may  be  abforbed  by 
it,  and  thereby  communicate  their  gilding  Miafma  to 
the  Sap  of  the  Branches,  efpecially  when,  fome  Months 
after  the  Inoculation,  the  Stock  of  the  inoculated 
Jafmine  is  cut  off  a  little  above  the  Bud,  whereby  the 
Stock,  which  was  the  counter-a&ing  Part  to  the  Stem, 
being  taken  away,  the  Stem  attradte  more  vigoroufly 
from  the  Bud. 

Another  Argument  for  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap  is, 
that  fome  Sorts  of  Grafts  will  infedt  and  canker  the 
Stocks  they  are  grafted  on,  but  by  Experiment  12  and 
37,  where  mercurial  Gauges  were  fixed  to  frefh-cut 
Stems  of  Trees,  it  is  evident  that  thole  Stems  were  in 
a  ffrongly  imbibing  State,  and  confequently  the  cankered 
Stocks  might  very  likely  draw  Sap  from  the  Graft,  as 
well  as  the  Graft  alternately  from  the  Stock,  juff  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  Leaves  and  Branches  do  from  each 
other  in  the  Viciffitudes  of  Day  and  Night. 

And  this  imbibing  Power  of  the  Stock  is  fo  great, 
where  only  fome  of  the  Branches  of  the  Stock  will,  by 
their  firong  Attradfion,  fiarve  thofe  Grabs,  for  which 
Reafon  it  is  ufual  to  cut  off  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
Branches  of  the  Stock,  leaving  only  a  few  fmall  ones  to 
draw  up  the  Sap. 

The  Inffance  of  the  Ilex  grafted  upon  the  Englijh 
Oak  feems  to  afford  a  very  confiderable  Argument 
againft  a  Circulation,  for  if  there  were  a  free  uniform 
Circulation  of  the  Sap  through  the  Oak  and  Ilex,  why 
fhould  the  Leaves  of  the  Oak  fall  off  in  Winter,  and  not 
thofe  of  the  Ilex? 

Another  Argument  againff  an  uniform  Circulation 
of  the  Sap  in  Trees,  as  in  Animals,  may  be  drawn 
from  Dr.  Hale s  37th  Experiment,  viz.  where  it  was 
found,  by  the  three  mercurial  Gauges  fixed  to  the  fame 
Vine,  that  while  fome  of  its  Branches  changhd  their 
State  of  protruding  Sap  into  a  State  of  imbibing,  others 
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continued  protruding  Sap,  one  nine,  and  the  other 
thirteen  Days  longer. 

That  the  Sap  does  not  defeend  between  the  Bark  and 
the  Wood,  as  the  Favourers  of  a  Circulation  fuppofe, 
feeins  evident  from  hence,  viz.  That  if  the  Bark  be 
taken  off  for  three  or  four  Inches  Breadth  quite  round, 
the  Bleeding  of  the  Tree  above  that  bared  Place  will- 
much  abate,  which  ought  to  have  the  contrary  Effedt, 
by  intercepting  the  Courfe  of  the  refluent  Sap,  if  the 
Sap  defeended  by  the  Bark. 

But  the  Reafon  of  the  Abatement  of  the  Bleeding 
in  this  Cafe  may  be  well  accounted  for,  fiom  the  ma- 
nifeft  Proof  we  have  in  thefe  Experiments,  that  the 
Sap  is  ftrong^y  attradfed  upward  by  the  vigorous  Ope¬ 
ration  of  the  perfpiring  Leaves,  and  attracting  Capil¬ 
laries  ;  but,  when  the  Bark  is  cut  off  for  fome  Breadth 
below  the  bleeding  Place,  then  the  Sap  which  is  between 
the  Bark  and  the  Wood  below  that  difbarked  Place  is 
deprived  of  the  ftrong  attracting  Power  of  the  Leaves, 
cfc.  and  confequently  the  bleeding  Wound  cannot  be 
fupplied  fo  fall  with  Sap,  as  it  was  before  the  Bark  was 
taken  off. 

But  the  mod:  confiderable  Objection  againfl  this  pro¬ 
gressive  Motion  of  the  Sap,  without  a  Circulation,  ari- 
fes  from  hence,  viz.  That  it  is  too  precipitate  a  Courfe 
for  a  due  Digeftion  of  the  Sap,  in  order  to  Nutriti¬ 
on,  whereas  in  Animals  Nature  has  provided  that  ma¬ 
ny  Parts  of  the  Blood  (hall  run  a  long  Courfe  before 
they  are  either  applied  to  Nutrition,  or  difeharged  from 
the  Animal. 

But  when  we  confider  that  the  great  Work  of  Nutri¬ 
tion  in  Vegetables,  as  well  as  Animals  (I  mean,  after 
the  Nutriment  is  got  into  the  Veins  and  Arteries  of  Ani¬ 
mals),  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  fine  capillary  Veflfels, 
where  Nature  feleCts  and  combines,  as  final  1  bed:  fuit 
her  different  Purpofes,  the  feveral  mutually  attracting 
nutritious  Particles,  which  were  hitherto  kept  disjoined 
by  the  Motion  of  their  fluid  Vehicle.  We  ihall  find  that 
Nature  has  made  abundant  Provificn  for  this  Work  in 
the  Structure  of  Vegetables,  all  whofe  Compofition  is 
made  up  of  nothing  elfe  but  innumerable  fine  capillary 
Veflels,  and  glandulous  Portions  or  Veflels. 

Upon  the  Whole  he  thinks  we  have,  from  thefe  Ex¬ 
periments  and  Obfervations,  fufficient  Ground  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  there  is  no  Circulation  of  the  Sap  in  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  notwithdanding  many  ingenious  Perfons  have 
been  induced  to  think  there  was  from  feveral  curious 
Obfervations  and  Experiments,  which  evidently  prove 
that  the  Sap  does  in  fome  Meafure  recede  from  the  Top 
toward  the  lower  Part  of  Plants,  whence  they  were, 
with  good  Probability  of  Reafon,  induced  to  think  that 
the  Sap  circulated. 

SAPINDUS.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  659.  Tab.  440.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  448.  The  Scpeberry  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  4  plain , 
oval,  coloured  Leaves  which  fpread  open  and  fall  away. 
The  Flower  has  4  oval  Petals  which  art  left  than  the 
Empalement  ;  it  has  8  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Pe¬ 
tals,  terminated  by  ere 51  Summits,  and  an  oval  Germen 
with  3  or  4  Lobes,  fupporting  a  (host  Style,  crowned  by 
a  /ingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  one,  two  or  three 
globular  Berries  including  Nuts  of  the  fame  Form.  There 
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is  rarely  above  one  of  thefe  pregnant,  the  others  are  abor¬ 
tive. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sapindus  joliis  pinnatis.  Lin.  Sp±  PI.  36-7. 
Sopeberry  Tree  with  winged  Leaves.  Sapindus  Joliis 
icflce  alata  innafeentibus.  Tourn.  App.  659.  Sopeberry 
Tree  with  Leaves  growing  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Mid-rib. 

2.  Sapindus  foli'ts  quaterno-pinnatis  rigidis  acutis * 
Sopeberry  Tree  with  winged  Leaves  compofed  of  4  ftiff 
acute-pointed  Lobes. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  the 
JVef -Indies,  where  it  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  from  20 
to  30  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches  toward 
the  Top,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed 
of  3,  4  or  5,  Pair  of  Spear-fhaped  Lobes  from  3  to  4 
Inches  long,- and  an  Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad  in  the 
Middle,  drawing  to  Points  at  both  Ends.  The  Mid¬ 
rib  has  a  membranaceous  or  leafy  Border  running  on 
each  Side  from  one  Pair  of  Lobes  to  the  other,  which 
is  broadefl  in  the  Middle  between  the  Lobes  ;  they  aie 
cf  a  pale  green  Colour,  and  pretty  ftiff ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Pnd  of  the  Branch¬ 
es  ;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  fo  make  no  great  Ap¬ 
pearance.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries  as  large 
as  middling  Cherries,  fometimes  fingle,  at  others  two, 
three,  or  four  are  joined  together  ;  thefe  have  a  fapo- 
naceous  Skin  or  Cover  which  inclofes  a  very  fmooth 
roundifh  Nut  of  the  fame  Form,  and  of  a  fhining  black 
when  ripe.  Thefe  Nuts  were  formerly  brought  to 
England  for  Buttons  to  Waiftcoats,  fome  were  tipped 
with  Silver,  and  others  with  different  Metals;  they 
were  very  durable,  as  they  did  not  wear,  and  feldom 
broke.  The  Skin  or  Pulp,  which  furrounds  the  Nuts, 
is  ufed  in  America  to  wafh  Linen,  but  it  is  very  apt  to 
burn  and  deftroy  it,  if  often  ufed,  being  of  a  very  acid 
Nature. 

The  2d  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun 
growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain  ; 
this  hath  a  ftrong  woody  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  20 
Feet  high,  fending  out  many  fliort  ftrong  ligneous  > 
Branches  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray  Bark,  and  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  2  Pair 
of  Spear-fhaped  1  -obes  verv  ftiff  and  fmooth  ;  the 
inner  Fair  are  fmall,  being  feldom  more  than  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle  ; 
the  two  outer  Lobes  are  near  3  Inches  long,  and  al- 
nwft  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  Points 
at  both  Ends  ;  they  are  oblique  to  the  Foot  Stalk, 
the  Mid-rib  running  much  nearer  to  the  Border  on  one 
Side;  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  ftt  ciofe  to  the  Mid¬ 
rib,  which  has  no  Border  or  Wing  like  the  other. 
The  End  of  the  Branches  are  divided  into  2  or  3 
Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flow¬ 
ers  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sort ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh  Berries  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  there 
are  generally  two,  three,  or  four  of  them  joined  to¬ 
gether. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds  (which  muft 
be  obtained  from  the  Countries  where  they  naturally 
grow,  for  they  do  not  produce  Fruit  in  Europe)  ;  thefe 
muft  be  put  into  fmall  Pots  filled  with  rich  frefh  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark.  The 
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Pots  mud  be  frequently  watered,  otherwife  the  Berries, 
whofe  outer  Cover  is  very  hard,  will  not  vegetate.  In 
five  or  fix  Weeks  the  Plants  will  appear,  when  the 
Glades  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould  be  raifed  every  Day  in 
warm  Weather  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  them.  In  three 
Weeks  or  a  Month  after  the  Plants  appear,  they  will 
be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they  mufl  be  fhaken  out  of 
the  Pots,  and  carefully  parted,  fo  as  not  to  injure  their 
Roots,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  fil¬ 
led  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the 
hot  Bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun 
every  Day,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root  after 
which  Time  they  mufl  have  free  Air  admitted  to  them 
every  Day  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  and  be  frequent¬ 
ly  watered. 

After  the  Plants  are  well  rooted,  they  will  make  great 
Progrefs  fo  as  to  fill  the  Pots  with  their  Roots  in  a  few 
Weeks  Time,  they  mufl:  then  be  fhifted  into  larger 
Pots,  and  as  they  advance,  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the 
open  Air  by  Degrees  ;  for  if  they  are  forced  too  much 
in  Summer,  they  feldom  live  through  the  Winter.  I 
have  frequently  raifed  thefe  Plants  from  Seeds  to  the 
Height  of  2  Feet  in  one  Summer,  and  their  Leaves  have 
been  a  Foot  and  a  Half  in  Length,  fo  that  they  made 
a  fine  Appearance  ;  but  thefe  Plants  did  not  furvive  the 
Winter,  whereas  thofe,  which  were  expofed  to  the  open 
Air  in  July,  and  thereby  Rinted  in  their  Growth,  conti¬ 
nued  their  Leaves  frefh  all  the  Winter.  Thefe  were 
placed  in  a  Stove  upon  Shelves,  where  the  Warmth  was 
very  moderate,  with  which  thefe  Plants  will  thrive  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  a  greater  Heat. 

SAPONAR.1A.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  449.  Lychnis.  To  uni. 
Injl.  R.  H.  333.  Tab  175.  Sopewort. 

The  Chambers  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalcment  cf  I  Leaf, 
which  is  cut  into  5  Points.  It  has  5  Petals  -whofe  Tails 
are  narrow,  angular,  and  the  Length  of  the  Empale - 
tnent  ;  their  Borders  are  broad,  cbtufe ,  and  plain.  It  hat 

IO  AwLJhaped  Stamina,  the  Length  of  the  Tube  of  the 
Flower ,  which  are  alternately  infer  ted  into  the  Petals ,  and 
^terminated  by  cbtufe  projlrale  Summits,  and  a  taper  Ger- 
men  fupporting  2  erefl  parallel  Styles  crowned  by  acute 
Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  a  clofe  Cap fule  the  Length 
of  the  Empalcment ,  having  one  'Cell  filed  with  fmall 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Saponaria  calycibus  cylindricis,  foliis  ovato-lance - 
olatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  165.  Sopewort  with  cylindrical  Em- 
palements,  and  oval  Spear  fhaped  Leaves.  Lychnis  f  l- 
vefris  quee  faponaria  vulg'o.  Tourn.  Injl.  336.  YVikl 
Campion,  vulgarly  called  Sopewort. 

2.  Saponaria  calycibus  cylindricis ,  foliis  ovatis  ner- 
vofis  fetniamplexicaulibus.  Sopewort  with  cylindrical  Em- 
palements,  and  oval  veined  Leaves,  half  embracing 
the  Stalks.  Lychnis  faponaria  dicta,  folio  convolute. 
Rail.  Syn.  339.  Campion,  called  Sopewort,  with  a  tvvif- 
ted  Leaf. 

3.  Saponaria  calycibus  pyramidatis  quinquangulari- 
bus,  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  acumihatis.  Sopewort  with  py¬ 
ramidal  five  cornered  Empalements,  and  oblong,  oval, 
acute-pointed  Leaves.  Lychnis  fegetum  rubra ,  foliis  per- 
foliata  C.  B.  P.  204.  Red  Corn  Campion,  with  tho¬ 
rough  Wax  Leaves. 
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4.  SAPONARIA  calycibus  pyramidatis  quinquangularN 
bus,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  femiamplexicaulibus.  Sope¬ 
wort  with  pyramidal  5-cornered  Empalements,  and  oval 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  half  embracing  the  Stalks,  Lych* 
n'ts  fegetum  rubra,  foliis  perfoliatce  amplioribus  Juff.  Red 
Corn  Campion,  with  larger  thorough  Wax  Leaves. 

5.  Saponaria  calycibus  cylindricis  villofts ,  caule  di¬ 
chotomy  crefito  patulo.  Hort.  Upjul.  306.  Sopewort  with 
cylindrical  hauy  Empalements,  and  eredl  ip  reading  Stalks 
divided  by  Pairs.  Lychnis  Or  tent  alts  annua  fupiiia,  an- 
tirrhini  folio,  fore  mint  mo  purpmafente.  Tourn.  Cor. 
25.  Low  annual  Eaflcrn  Sopewort,  with  a  Snap  dragon 
Leaf  and  the  leaf!  purplifh  Flower. 

The  firfl  Sort  is  the  common  Sopewort  of  the  Shops ; 
this  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  and  is 
rarely  admitted  into  Gardens;  it  has  a  creeping  Root 
which  fpreads  far  on  every  Side,  fo  as  in  a  fhort  Time 
to  fill  a  large  Space  of  Ground,  from  which  arife  many 
purplifh  Stalks  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  which 
are  j'ointed  and  garnifhed  with  oppofite  Leaves  at  each  ; 
thefe  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  and  fmooth,  about  three 
Inches  long,  and- an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  ending  in 
Points ;  they  have  three  longitudinal  Veins  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side,  and  are  of  a  pale  green.  •  The  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Flowers  arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  op¬ 
pofite,  they  fuflain  4,  5,  or  more  purple  Flowers  each, 
which  have  generally  two  fmall  Leaves  placed  under 
them.  The  Stalk  is  alfo  terminated  by  a  loofe  Bunch 
of  Flowers  growing  in  Form  of  an  Umbel,  they  have 
each  a  large  fwelling  cylindrical  Empalement,  and  five 
broad  obttife  Petals  which  fpread  open,  and  are  of  ca 
purple  Colour.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  oval  Capfules  with  one  Cell,  filled  with  lmall 
Seeds. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  fometimes  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  they  are  accounted  opening  and  attenuating, 
and  fomewbat  fudorifick.  The  Dccodtion  of  this  Plant 
is  ufed  to  cleanfe  and  fcower  woollen  Cloths :  The  poor 
People  in  feme  Countries  ufe  it  inflead  of  Sope  for  waffl¬ 
ing,  from  whence  it  had  its  Title. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  double  Flowers,  which 
is  preferred  in  Gardens,  but  the  Roots  are  very  apt  to 
fpread  far  on  every  Side,  if  they  are  not  confined,  fa 
thefe  Plants  fhould  not  be  placed  in  Borders  among 
better  Flowers;  but  as  the  Flowers  continue  in  Suc- 
ccllion  from  July  to  the  Middle  of  September,  fo  a  few 
of  the  Plants  may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  forne  abjedt 
Part  of  the  Garden,  for  they  will  thrive  in  any  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  propagate  fall  enough  by  their  creeping 
Roots  ' 

The  2d  Sort  was  found  growing  in  a  Wood  near 
LichBarrow  in  North  a  mptonfo  ire,  by  Mr.  Gerrard.  It 
has  been  generally  efteemed  a  Lnfus\  Natures,  and  not  a 
diilinob  Species,  but  I  have  never  found  it  alter  in  40 
Years  ;  but  as  it  doth  not  produce  Seeds,  fo  there  is  no 
Certainty  of  its  being  a  diftindl  Species.  The  Roots  of 
this  do  not  fpread  like  thofe  of  the  firfl,  the  Stalks  are 
fhorter,  thicker,  arid^do  not  grow  fa  eredt ;  they  fife  a 
Foot,  the  Joints  are  very  near  and  fwelling  ;  the  Leaves 
are  produced  fingly  on  the  lower  Part  of  their  Stalks, 
but  toward  the  Top  they  are  often  placed  by  Pairs ; 
they  are  oval-fhaped,  about  3  Inches  long  and  two 
broad,  having  feveral  longitudinal  Veins  or  Plaits,  and 
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are  hollowed  like  a  Ladle.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed 
loofely  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  they  have  large  cylin¬ 
drical  Ejmpalements  5  they  ate  of  one  Petal,  and  fcarce 
any  vifible  Stamina;  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and 
flower  in  July.  This  Plant  is  preferved  for  the  Sake  of 
Variety  in  fome  Gardens,  but  as  there  is  little  Beauty  in 
the  Flowers,  it  does  not  merit  a  Place  in  Gardens  for 
Pleafure.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  in 
Autumn,  and  loves  a  moid  fhady  Situation.. 

The  3d  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  among  Corn  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy. 
This  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  branching  out  upward  into  feveral  Divifions ;  thefe 
always  are  by  Pairs  oppofite,  as  are  alfo  the  Leaves, 
which  are  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points;  they  fit 
clofe  to  the  Stalks,  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  gray  Colour. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
each  (landing  upon  a  long  naked  Foot  Stalk  ;  their  Em- 
palements  are  large,  fwelling,  and  pyramidal,  having 
5  acute  Corners  or  Angles  ;  the  Petals  are  but  (mall  ; 
they  have  long  Necks  or  Tails,  which  are  narrow  ; 
their  upper  Part  is  obtufe,  and  of  a  reddilli  purple  Co¬ 
lour.  Thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  4th- Sort- grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  is  alfo  an 
•annual  Plant;  it  rifes  with  a  (Irong  fmooth  Stalk  about 

2  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 

3  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  near  their 
Bafe,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  the  End  ;  they  are  flefhy, 
<5f  a  gray  Colour,  and  are  very  fmooth  ;  thefe  are  pla¬ 
ced  by  Pairs,  and  half  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their 
JBafe  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  many. 
Branches,  which  are  again  fubdivided  into  long  naked 
Foot  Stalks,  each  fudaining  a  fingle  Flower  ;  t|he  im¬ 
palement  of  the  Flower  is  large,  pyramidal,  and  fvvell- 
ing,  having  5  acute  Angles.  The -Flowers  are  com- 
poled  of  .  five  obtufe  red  Petals,  which  fpread  open  flat 
above  the  Empalement.  Thefe  appear  in  June  and  Ju¬ 
ly ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  from 
whence  Dr.  Tournefort -lent  the  Seeds.  This  is  a  low 
annual  Plant,  feldom-  rifing  more  th  an  4  Inches  high, 
but  divides  into  Branches  by  Pairs  from  the  Bottom, 
which  fpread  afunder.  The  Leaves  are  very  fraall,  the 
Flowers  come  out  fingle  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves ; 
they  have  hairy  cylindrical  Empalernents,  out  of  which 
the  Petals-of  the  Flowers  do  but  juft  peep,  fo  are  not 
obvious  at  any  Didance.  The  whole  Plant  is  very 
clammy  to  the  Touch.  As  this  Plant  makes  no  Figure, 
Co  it  is  only  kept  for  Variety. 

Thefe  Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  Town  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  will 
require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe.  If 
the  Seeds  are  Town  in  Autumn,  or  are  permitted  to  Lat¬ 
ter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without  Care. 

SAPOTA.  Plum ,  Nov.  Gen .  43.  Tab.  4.  Acras. 
Lin.  Gen.  PL  1093.  The  Mammee  Sapota. 

The  Characters  are, 

I  he  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  compofed  of 

oval  Leaves ,  which  are  acute-pointed  and  crept.  It  has 
.5  roundijh  pie  or  tfb aped  Petals,  connected  at  their  Bafe 
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ending  in  acute  Points and  5  fbort  Stamina  the  Length 
of  the  Tube ,  terminated  by  Arrow-pointed  Summits ,  with 
an  oval  Ger  men ,  f  if  porting  a  Thor  t  Style  crowned  by  an  ob- 
tuje  Stigma.  The  Gervicn  becomes  an  oval  fucculenl  Fruit , 
inchjing  one  or  two  oval  hard  Nuts  or  Stones. 

1  he  Species  are, 

1.  Sapota  foliis  oMfngo-ovatis,  jrudibus  turbinatis 
glabrls,  Sapota  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  and  fmooth 
turbinated  Fruit.  Sapota  jruCtu  tiirbinato  minori.  Plum . 
Nov.  Gen.  43.  Sapota  with  a  fmaller  turbinated  Fruit. 

2.  Sapota  foliis  lanceolatis,  jnithi  maxi  mo  ovate- ,  fe- 
minibus  ovatis  utrinque  acutis,  Sapota  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  a  very  large  oval  Fruit,  and  oval  Seeds  pointed 
at  both  Ends. 

Sapota  is  what  thefe  Fruit  are  called  by  the  Natives  of 
America ,  to  which  (ome  add  the  Appellation  of  Mam¬ 
mee  ;  but  there  is  no  other  Name  given  to  thefe  Fruits 
by  the  Engl  if. fince  they  have  fettled  in  the  Wef -Indies, 
fp.  far  as  I  can  learn. 

The  ift  of  thefe  Trees  is  common  about  Panama,  and 
fome  other  Places  in  the  Spanifb  Wef -Indies,  but  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Englifj  Settlements  in 
America.  The  fecond  Sort  is  very  common  in  Jamaica, 
Barbadoes ,  and  mod;  of  the  Iflands  In  the  Wefl-lndies , 
where  the  Trees  are  planted  in  Gardens  for  their  Fruit, 
which  is  by  many  Pcrfons  greatly  efttemed. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  i n  America  to  the  Height  of  35 
or  40  Feet,  having  a  ftrait  Trunk,  coverred  with  an 
Afh- coloured  Bark.  The  Branches  are  produced  on 
every  Side,  fo  as  to  form  a  regular  Head  ;  thefe  are 
befet  with  Leaves,  a  Foot  in  Length,  and  near  three 
Inches  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at 
each  End.  The  Flowers  which  are  produced  from 
the  Branches,  are  of  a  Cream  Colour;  when  thefe  fall 
away,  they  are  fucceeded  by  large  oval  or  Top-fhaped 
Fruit,  covered  with  a  brownifh  Skin,  under  which  is  a 
thick  Pulp  of  a  Ruffet  Colour,  very  lufcious,  called 
Natural  Marmalade ,  from  its  Likenefs  to  Marmalede  of 
Quinces. 

As  thefe  Trees  are  Natives  of  very  warm  Countries, 
they  cannot  lie  preferved  in  England ,  unlefs  in  the  war¬ 
med  Stoves  and  managed  with  great  Care.  They  are 
propagated  by  planting  the  Stones,  but  as  thefe  will  not 
keep  good  long  out  of  the  Ground,  the  fureft  Method 
to  obtain  thefe  Plants  is,  to  have  the  Stones  planted  in 
Tubs  of  Earth,  as  foon  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
Fruit,  and  the  Tubs  placed  in  a  Situation  where  .they 
may  have  the  Morning  Sun,  and  kept  duly  watered. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mud  be  fecured  from 
the  Vermin  and  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  but  fhould  re¬ 
main  in  the  Country  til!  they  are  about  a  Foot  high, 
when  they  may  be  fhipped  for  England ;  but  they  fhould 
be  brought  over  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  and,  if  podible. 
Time  enough  for  the  Plants  to  make  good  Roots  after 
they  arrive.  During  their  Paffage  they  mud  have  fome 
Water,  while  they  continue  in  a  warm  Climate;  but  as 
they  come  into  colder  Weather,  they  fhould  have 
very  little  Moifture  ;  and  they  mud  be  fecured  from 
Salt  Water,  which  will  foon  dedroy  the  Plants  if  it 
gets  at  them. 

When  thefe  Plants  arrive  in  England ,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  out  of  the  Tubs,  preferving  fome  Earth 
to  their  Roots,  and  planted  into  Pols  filled  with  fredi 

Earth 
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Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  waved  round  the  Border.  From  the  Center  of  the 
Tanners  Bark,  obferving,  if  the  Weather  is  hot,  to  Root,  between  the  Leaves,  arifes  a  ftrong,  round,  na- 
fhade  the  Glafles  with  Mats  every  Day,  to  fcreen  the  ked  Foot  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  fuftaining  one  nod- 
Plants  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root;  ding  Flower  at  the  Top,  which  has  a  double  Empale- 


obferving  alfo,  not  to  water  them  too  much  at  fi rft, 
efpecially  if  the  Earth  in  which  they  come  over  is 
mo  iff  ;  becaufe  too  much  Water  is  very  injurious  to 
them  before  they  are  well  rooted,  but  afterward  they 
muft  be  frequently  refrefbed  with  Water  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther;  and  they  mud  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admit¬ 
ted  to  them,  otherwife  their  Leaves  will  be  infefted  with 
Infe&s,  and  become  foul ;  in  which  Cafe  they  muft  be 
wafhed  with  a  Sponge  to  clean  them,  without  which 
the  Plants  will  not  thrive. 

In  the  Winter  thefe  Plants  muft  be  placed  in  the 
warmed  Stove,  and  in  cold  Weather  they  fhould  have 
but  little  Water  given  to  thein,  though  they  muft  he 
frequently  refrefhed  when  the  Earth  is  dry;  efpecially 
if  they  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Winter,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  Share  of  Water,  than  when  they  drop 
their  Leaves;  fo  that  this  muft  be  done  with  Difcretion, 
according  to  the  State  in  which  the  Plants  are.  As  thefe 
Plants  grow  in  Magnitude,  they  fhould  he  fhifted  into 
Pots  of  a  larger  Sir.e,  but  they  muft  not  be  over  potted, 
for  that  will  infallibly  deftroy  them. 

SARRACENA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  657..  Tab.  476. 
Lin,  Gen.  PL  578.  The  Sidefaddle  Flower. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  double  Empalement ;  the  under  is  com- 
pfied'oj  3  f ix. ill  oual  Leaves,  which  fall  away  ;  the  up¬ 
per  has  5  large  coloured  Leaves,  which  are  permanent.  It 
has  5  oval  m flexed  Petals  which  inclofe  the  Stamina,,  vjbofe 
Tails  are  oblong,  oval,  and  erect,  and  a  great  Number  of 
fmall  Stamina,  terminated  by  Target-Jhapsd  Summits. 
In  the  Center  is  is  fituated  a  roundiflo  Germen,  fupporting 
a  fhort  cylindrical  Style,  crowned  by  a  Target-Jhaped,  five- 
cornered  Stigma  covering  the  Stamina ,  and  is  permanent. 
The  Germen  becomes  a  roundijh  Capfiule  with  five  Cells, 
filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sarracena  foliis  gibbis.  Hort.  Cliff.  427.  Sar¬ 
racena  with  gibbous  Leaves.  Sarracenn  Canadenfis,  fo¬ 
il  ts  cavis  auritis.  Tourn.  Infl.  657.  Sarracena  ot  Cana¬ 
da,  with  hollow  and  eared  Leaves. 

2.  Sarracena  foliis  firiflis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  510. 
Sarracena  with  clofed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Sarracena  fo- 
liis  longioribus  angufiioribus .  Cat  fin.  Car.  2.  p.  69. 
Sarracena  with  longer  and  narrower  Leaves. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  Bogs  in  moft 
Parts  of  North  America',  this  hath  a  ftrong  fibrous 
Root,  which  ftrikes  deep  into  the  foft  Earth,  from 
which  arife  5,  6,  or  7  Leaves,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Strength  of  the  Plant;  thefe  are  about  5  Inches  long; 
they  are  hollow  like  a  Pitcher,  narrow  at  their  Bafe, 
but  fwell  out  large  at  the  Top  ;  their  outer  Sides  are 
rounded,  but  on  their  inner  Side  they  are  a  little  com- 
prefted,  and  have  a  broad  leafy  Border  running  longitu¬ 
dinally  the  whole  Length  of  the  Tube;  and  to  the 
rounded  Part  of  the  Leaf  there  is  on  the  Top  a  large 
Appendage  or  Ear  (landing  eredt,  of  a  brownifh  Co¬ 
lour  ;  this  furrounds  the  Outfide  of  the  Leaves  about 
two  Thirds  of  the  Top,  it  is  eared  at  both  Ends,  and 


ment;  the  outer  one  is  of  one  Leaf,  divided  into  5 
Parts  to  the  Bottom,  where  they  are  connected  to  the 
Foot  Stalk’s;  thefe  Segments  are  obtufe  and  bend  over 
the  Flower,  fo  as  to  cover  the  Infide  of  it ;  they  are  of 
a  purple  Colour  on  the  Outfide,  hut  green  within,  ha¬ 
ving  purple  Edges;  the  inner  Empalement  which  is 
compofed  of  three  green  Leaves,  falls  off;  within  thefe 
are  5  oval  Petals  of  a  purple  Colour,  which  are  hol¬ 
lowed  like  a  Spoon  ;  thefe  cover  the  Stamina  and  Sum¬ 
mits,  with  Part  of  the  Stigma  alfo.  In  the  Center  is 
fituated  a  large,  roundifh,  channelled  Germen,  fupport¬ 
ing  a  fhort  Style,  crowned  by  a  very  broad  five-corner¬ 
ed  Stigma,  fallened  in  the  Middle  to  the  Style,  and  co¬ 
vering  the  Stamina  like  a  Target;  this  is  green,  and  the 
5  Corners  which  are  ftretched  out  beyond  the  Brim  are 
each  cut  into  2  Points,  and  are  purplifh.  Round  the 
Germen  are  fituated  a  great  Number  of  fhort  Stamina, 
joining  the  Sides  of  the  Germen  clofely,  and  termina¬ 
ted  by  Farget-fhaped,  furrowed  Summits,  of  a  pale 
Sulphur  Colour.  When  the  Flower  decays,  the  Ger¬ 
men  fweils  to  a  large  roundifh  Capful e  with  5  Cells,  co¬ 
vered  by  the  permanent  Stigma,  and  filled  with  fmall 
Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripenin  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ;  on  Bogs 
and  in  ftanding  (hallow  Waters.  The  Leaves  grow 
near  3  Feet  high,  being  fmall  at  the  Bottom,  but  widen¬ 
ing  gradually  to  the  Top.  Thefe  are  hollow,  and  arch¬ 
ed  over  at  the  Mouth  like  a  Friar’s  Cowl.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  grow  on  naked  Pedicles,  rifing  from  the  Root  to  the 
Height  of  3  Feet  and  are  green. 

Thefe  Plants  are  efteemed  for  the  fingular  Structure 
of  their  Leaves  and  Flowers,  which  are  fo  different 
from  all  the  known  Plants,  as  to  have  little  Refem- 
blance  of  any  yet  difeovered,  but  there  is  fome  Diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  them  to  thrive  in  England,  when  they 
are  obtained  from  Abroad;  for  as  they  grow  naturally 
on  Bogs,  or  in  (hallow  ftanding  Waters,  unlefs  they  are 
conftantly  kept  in  Wet,  they  will  not  thrive  ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  Winters  are  very  fharp  in  the  Countries 
where  the  firft  Sort  naturally  grows,  yet  being  covered 
with  Water,  and  the  Remains  of  decayed  Plants,  they 
are  defended  from  Froft. 

The  beft  Method  to  obtain  thefe  Plants  is,  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  from  the  Places  of  their  natural  Growth, 
and  to  have  them  taken  up  with  large  Balls  of  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  and  planted  in  Tubs  of  Earth  ;  which  muft 
be  conftantly  watered  during  their  Paffijge,  otherwife  they 
will  decay  before  they  arrive;  for  there  is  little  Proba¬ 
bility  of  railing  thefe  Plants  from  Seeds,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers  in  many  Years*  if  the  Seeds  do  grow; 
fo  that  young  Plants  fhould  be  taken  up  to  bring  .over, 
which  are  more  likely  to  (Land  here,  than  thofe  which 
have  flowered  two  or  three  Times.  When  they  are 
.brought  over,  they  fhould  be  planted  into  pretty  large 
Pots,  filled  with  foft  fpongy  Earth,  mixed  with  rotteji 
Wood,  Mofs,  and  Turf,  which  is  very  iike  the  natu¬ 
ral  Soil  in  which  they  grow.  Thefe  Pots  fliould  be 
put  into  Tubs  or  large  Pans  which  wiil  hold  Water, 
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with  which ‘they  mull  be  conftantly  fupplieJ,  and  placed 
in  a  fhady  Situation  in  Summer;  but  in  Winter  they 
muft  be  covered  with  Mol’s,  or  fheltered  under  a  Frame, 
otherwil'e  they  will  not  live  in  this  Country ;  for  as  they 
mull  be  kept  in  Pots,  fo  if  thefe  are  expofed  to  the 
Froft,  it  will  foon  penetrate  through  them,  and 
greatly  injure,  if  not  deftroy  the  Plants;  but  when 
they  are  placed  under  a  common  Frame,  where  they 
may  have  the  open  Air  in  mild  Weather,  and  be  fhel- 
tered  from  hard  Froft,  they  will  thrive  and  flower  very 
weil. 

SASSAFRAS.  Se t  Laurus. 

SATUREJA.  Tourtt.  Inf.  R.  H.  197.  Tbymbra. 
Tourn.  Inf.  197.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  626.  Savory;  in  French, 
Sarrietf. 

The  Characters  are, 

'  » 

The  Flower  both  an  erecl ,  tub  ulcus,  f rioted,  permanent 
Tmpalement  of  one  Leaj  indented  at  the  Brim  in  5 
Points  ;  it  hath  r  ringer, t  Petal ,  wbofe  T  ube  is  cylindri - 
cal  and  fborter  than  the  Empalement ;  the  Chaps  ate  fugle, 
the  upper  Lip  erecl  ar.d  obtufe ,  having  an  acute  Indenture 
st  the  Point.  The  under  Lip  is  fpreading,  divided  into 
3  Parts ,  nearly  equal .  It  has  4  briflly  Stamina ,  2  of 
which  are  ahnof  the  Length  of  the  upper  Lip,  the  other  2 
fborier ;  they  are  terminated  be  Summits  which  touch  each 
other,  and  a  four  pointed  Germen  I  up  porting  a  briflly 
Style,  crowned  kj  2  brifly  Stigmas.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  4  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Satureja  pedunculis  biforis.  Fir.  Cliff.  S".  Sa¬ 
vory  with  two  Flowers  upon  each  Foot  Stalk,  Saiure- 
ja.  fativa.  y.  B.  3.  272.  Garden  or  Summer  Savory. 

2-  Satureja  f.oribus  verticillatis,  foliis  ova t is  acutis. 
Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  324.  Savory  with  whoried  Flowers, 
and  oval  2Cute-pointed  Leaves.  Tbymbra  Ugitima.  Cluf. 
Hiff.  I.  p.  358.  The  true  Tfyymbra. 

3.  Satureja  pedunculis  dicbotomis  -aieralibus  fo'ita- 
riis ,  foliis  mucror.aiis.  Lin.  Sp.  pi.  56$.  Savoury  with 
fingle  diverging  Foot  Stalks  on  the  Sides  of  the  Branch¬ 
es,  and  {harp-pointed  Leaves.  Satureja  m  on  tana.  C.  B. 
P.  218.  Mountain  or  Winter  Savory. 

а.  Satureja  capitnlis  terminalibus,  foliis  lanceolatis 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  567.  Savory  with  Heads  of  F.owejs  termi¬ 
nating  the  Stalks,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  Clinopodi- 
um  pulegii  anguft  rigidoque  folio,  Virginianum,  fofculis 
in  cymis  difpoftis.  Pluk.  Aim.  no.  Tab.  54.  fig.  2.  Vir¬ 
ginian  Field  Bafil  with  a  ftiff  narrow  Pennyroyal  Leaf, 
and  Flowers  difpofed  on  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks. 

Satureja  foliis  ovatis  ferrat is,  corymbis  termina- 
libns  dickotomis.  Lin.  Sp.  P’.  568.  Savory  with  oval 
iav.  ed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  divided  Co- 
rvmbus,  terminating  the  Stalks.  Calamintha  ercfla, 
!  :r  iniana ,  mucronato  folio  glabro.  Mar.  Hf.  3.  p.  413. 
Upright  Virginian  Field  Baft!,  with  a  fmooth  acute- 
pointed  Leaf. 

б.  Satureja  verticiiis  lanuginofs,  dentibus  calycinis 
fetaceis  pilofis.  Llort.  Chff.  306.  Savory  with  woolly 
Whorls  of  Flowers,  whole  Indentures  of  their  Empale- 
tnents  are  briflly  and  hairy.  Thymbra  Hi f panic  a  majo- 
rar.ee  fclio.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  1 97.  Greater  Spanijh 
Thymbra  with  a  Marjoram  Leaf,  commonly  called  Ma¬ 
ffick  Thvme. 
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7.  Satureja  verticillis fafigiatis  concatenate,  foliis 
linear i-lancechiis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  567.  Savory  with  bunch¬ 
ed  Whorls  ot  Flowers,  and  linear  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 
Tbymbra  fancti  Juliani  five  fatureja  verier.  Lob.  Icon. 
425.  St.  Julian’ s  Tbymbra,  or  the  true  Savory. 

8.  Sat  u  REJA pedunculis  corymbofs  lateralibus  geminis , 
braedeis  calyce  brevioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  568.  Savory 
with  Corvmbufes  of  Flowers  upon  Foot  Stalks,  grow¬ 
ing  by  Pairs  from  tlje  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  and  Brae- 
teas  lhorter  than  the  Empalemenis.  Cl  i  nope  drum  Crcti- 
cum.  Alp.  Exot.  26 5.  Cretan  Field  Raft!. 

9.  Satureja  floribus  fpicatis,  foliis  carinatis  punfla- 
tis  ciliatis.  Lin.  'Mat.  Med.  283.  Savory  with  fpiked 
Flowers,  and  Keel-fhaped  hairy  Leaves  having  Spots. 
Tbyntum  legitimum.  Cluf.  Hifi.  1.  p.  375.  The  legi¬ 
timate  Thyme. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  generally  known  in  the  Gardens  by 
the  Title  of  Summer  Savoury.  This  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France  and  in 
Italy,  but  is  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  for  the 
Kitchen  and  medicinal  Ufe.  It  rifes  with  {lender  erecl 
Stalks  about  a  Foot  high,  fending  cut  Branches  at  each 
Joint  by  Pairs,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs, 
about  an  Inch  long,  and  one  Eighth 'of  an  Inch  broad 
in  the  Middle;  they  are  ftiff,  a  little  hairy,  and  have 
an  aromatick  Odour  if  rubbed.  The  Flowers  grow 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  toward  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Branches,  -each  Foot  Stalk  fuftaining  2  Flowers, 
of  the  Lip  Kind,  having  a  fhort  cylindrical  Tube  ;  the 
upper  Lip  is  erecl  and  indented  at  the  Point,"the  lower 
is  divided  into  3  almoft  equal  Parts  ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
Flefh  Colour  and  appear  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  rifes  with 
a  fhrubby  Stalk  about  2  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feve- 
ral  {lender  ligneous  Branches,  garnifhed  with  fmall  ftiff 
oval  Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points,  which  emit  an  aro¬ 
matick  Odour  when  bruifed.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
thick  Whorls  round  the  Stalks  toward  the  Top,  they 
have  fhort,  hairy,  five-pointed  Empalements;  the 
Tube  of  the  Petal  is  longer  than  the  Cup,  and  the 
Flower  is  fnaped  like  that  of  the  former,  but  larger 
and  of  a  brighter  red  Colour.  This  Plant  flowers  in 
June,  July,  and  Augufi,  but  rarely  ripens  its  Seeds  in 
England. 

The  3d  Sort  is  well  known  in  the  Gardens  by  the 
Title  of  Winter  Savoury  ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant, 
which  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy , 
but  is  here  cultivated  in  Gardens  both  for  Food  and 
Phvfick.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  low  branching  Stalk ; 
the  Branches  rile  about  a  Foot  high,  they  are  ligneous, 
and  garnifhed  with  2  very  narrow  Leaves  about  an 
Inch  long  at  each  Joint;  they  are  ftiff,  and  (land  op- 
pofite  ;  from  the  Bafe  of  thefe  come  out  a  few  fmall 
Leaves  in  Clufters.  The  Flowers  grow  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they 
are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  are  larger  and 
of  a  paler  Colour.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fuc- 
<eeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn,  but  the  Plants 
will  continue  feverai  Years,  efpecially  if  planted  on  a 
poor  dry  Soil. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  but  the  Stalk  is  annual, 
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and  rifes  about  a  Foot  and  a  Halt  high  ;  it  is  f: iff,  an¬ 
gular,  and  branches  out  toward  the  Top.  The  Leaves 
are  ftiff,  Spear-lhaped,  and  pointed;  they  are  about  an 
Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad 
in  the  Middle,  pointed  at  both  hinds,  and  have  a  ftrong 
Scent  of  Pennyroyal ;  the  Staiks  are  terminated  by 
white  Flowers,  collected  into  globular  Heads.  Thefe 
appear  in  July,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in 
England. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  is 
known  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  by  the  Title  of  Herb 
Maftick,  or  Maffick  Thyme.  This  hath  a  fhrufcby 
branching  Stalk,  which  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
covered  with  a  brown  Bark;  the  Branches  are  flencer 
but  ligneous,  and  garnilhed  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of 
Thyme,  but  a  little  larger.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
roundifh  Whorls  toward  the  Top  of  the  Branches, 
which  have  a  Down  about  them,  whereby  the  Plant 
is  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  all  the  other  of  this  Tri.be. 
The  Flowers  are  fma!!,  white,  and  lband  in  hairy  brift- 
ly  Empalements;  the  whole  Plant  has  a  very  grateful 
Odour.  It  flowers  in  June,  but  does  not  produce  Seeds 
here. 

There  is  another  Variety  of  this  (if  not  a  diilinct 
Species)  which  has  weaker  Branches,  fmaller  hairy 
Leaves,  and  very  fmall  Whorls  of  Flowers  which  are 
hairy,  but  not  woolly  like  the  former.  The  Seeds  of 
this  were  fent  me  from  Spain ,  but  I  have  not  had  Trial 
enough  yet  of  the  Plants,  to  determine  if  it  is  really 
different  from  the  other. 

The  7 ih  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  (broe 
Parts  of  Italy  ;  this  hath  very  ilender  ligneous  Staiks 
which  grow  erecf,  about  9  Inches  high,  fending  out 
2  or  3  {lender  Side  Branches  toward  the  Bottom ;  thefe 
are  garn ilfied  with  natrow',  Spear-fhaped,  (tiff  Leases, 
placed  oppofite.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Whoris  above 
each  other  for  more  than  half  the  Length  of  the  Stalk, 
they  feem  as  if  they  were  bundled  together.  The 
Flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  they  appear  in  July,  but 
the  Seeds  feldom  ripen  here  ;  the  whole  Plant  has  2  plea- 
fant  aromatick  Scent. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  hath 
very  {lender  ligneous  Stalks  which  rile  near  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  high,  garndhed  with  fmall,  oval,  ftitf,  acute- 
pointed  Leaves,  whofe  Borders  are  reflexed.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  roundifh  Whorls  upon  Foot  Stalks, 
which  rife  by  Pairs  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  ; 
thefe  are  fmall  and  white,  they  appear  in  July,  and  if 
the  Seafon  proves  warm,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  has  a 
low  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  fends  out  Branches  on  everv 
Side ;  thefe  grow'  about  6  Inches  long,  and  are  hoary  ; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  ftiff,  narrow,  acute  pointed 
Leaves,  hollowed  like  the  Keel  of  a  Boat.  T  ie  Flow¬ 
ers  grow  in  fnort  roundifh  Spikes  a:  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  they  ate  fmall  and  white;  the  whole  Plant  is 
hoary,  2nd  very  atomatick.  This  never  produces 
Seeds  in  England. 

The  lft  Sort  is  only  cultivated  by  Seeds;  thefe 
Ihould  be  fown  the  Beginning  of  April,  on  a  Bed  of 
light  Earth,  either  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  for 
ttanfplanting ;  if  the  Plants  are  to  Hand  unremoved, 
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the  Seeds  ihould  be  fown  thinly;  buf  if  they  2*e  to  b; 
tranfpbn ted,  they  may  be  lown  defer.  V.  hen  the 
Plants  appear  they  mult  be  kept  clear,  from  Wee, c:;,  a: 
arterward  they  may  be  trea*eec  a;  Marioram. 

The  2d,  yin,  ar.d  9th  Sorts,  are  too  tender  to  .’  e 
through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  England.  Thefe 
are  generally  propagated  by  Slips  or  Cut:  ngs,  v  r  cn 
take  Root  very  readily  during  any  of  ti  e  Summer 
Months;  it  thefe  Cuttings  or  $=  ps  are  rlantec  in  a«.f.a nv 
Border,  or  {haded  from  the  Sun  w  ith  Mats,  thev  will 
put  out  Roots  In  two  Months  ft  to  be  tranfp’ anted,  w  fen 
they  fhould  be  taken  up  carefully,  and  each  trar  Tarr¬ 
ed  into  a  fmall  Pot,  {Tied  with  frefn  ur.curgec  Earth, 
and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
then  they  may  be  placed  in  a  (heltered  S:  jades,  where 
they  may  remain  till  the  End  of  OSrJxr,  arc  then 
fhould  be  piaceci  under  a  common  het  Bed  Frame,  v  here 
they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  A  :.  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  mild  ;  but  the;,  mu  it  be  protected  from  hard 
Froft,  which  will  deftroy  them. 

As  thefe  Piants  feldom  live  above  3  or  4  Years,  fo 
there  fhouIJ  be  a  Supply  of  young  Plants  ra  fed  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Species,  o  Her  wife  they  may  be  icon  loft. 
In  Winter  thev  fhould  not  have  much  Wet,  for  they 
are  very  fubject  to  grow  mouiev  bv  Me  frure.  cur  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  free  Airis  excluded  from  them;  or  if 
their  Branches  are  drawn  up  weak,  they  are  verv  apt  to 
grow  mouiev,  efpecialiy  v  hen  the  free  Air  is  exe’-dei 
from  them,  and  then  thev  icon  dec av. 

7  J  ^ 

The  ad  Sort  is  very  hardy,  fo  if  fown  or  planted  on  a 
dry  lean  Soil,  w  li  endure  the  created  Ccin  cr  cu*  Win¬ 
ters.  I  have  feen  fome  cf  the  Plants  growing  cr.  the 
Top  of  an  old  Wall,  where  they  were  fully  expofed  to 
the  Cold,  and  thefe  furvived  the  fevere  Freer,  when 
molt  cr  thofe  which  were  growing  in  the  Ground  were 
deitroyed  This  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seecs  as 
the  firtl  Sort,  or  Slips,  which,  if  planted  T.  the  Spring, 
wfl  take  Root  very  freely.  Theie  Plants  w.^  Aft  fere- 
rai  Years,  but  when  they  are  old,  their  Sheets  wfl  be 
inert  acc  not  fo  well  furr.lfoed  with  Leaves,  fo  v.  A.  r.rc 
be  fo  goed  for  Lie  as  vourr  Piants,  therefore  .t  w  I 
he  proper  to  ra:fe  a  Supply  cf  young  P  ar.ts  every  ether 
Year. 

The  ^th  Sort  has  a  perennial  Root,  but  the  S:a  ks 
decav  every  Autumn.  Theie  arc  two  Varieties  cr  th.s, 
one  of  them  has  narrower  Leaves  arc  .a'ger  Heacs 
than  the  other,  and  the  Leaves  have  very  '.tile  Sce't ; 
whereas  thofe  of  ihe  common  Scrt.  ftne-1  fo  I  ke  rer- 
nyroyal.  as  not  to  be  dlihnginfhed  bv  theie  who  co  net 
fee  the  Plants.  1  r  s  Sort  fomenmes  produces  good 
Seeds  here,  from  which  the  Flans  may  re  ea;  v  rrc  pi¬ 
rated  ;  thev  mav  alfo  be  1  ^created  by  p. anting  Cuit  ns; 
in  the  Spring,  as  ts  prachtec  ter  Mint;  tneie  wi.i 
Root  fret  A,  and  if  they  are  arterwards  planted  m  a 
moll  Soil,  will  thrive  exceedingly  ;  but  as  :he  Flant  is 
never  ufed  here,  it  is  only  kept  ter  \  a..ety  in  rorr.e  curi¬ 
ous  Gardens. 

The  Sin  Sort  is  annual,  and  fo  tender  as  rarely  to  pe~- 
perfedt  its  Seeds  here,  fo  that  there  is  great  D  tFcuhy 
to  preferve  it.  The  Cuttings  or  Slips  of  this  *1 .  take 
Root,  by  which  the  riant  may  be  continued  two  or 
Tree  Years;  but  there  mull  be  iheltered  in  Winter  un- 
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der  a  Frame  and  kept  dry,  for  Wet  at  that  Seafon  wil^ 
(oon  deftroy  them. 

SATYRIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  901.  Orchis.  Tourn.  Infi. 
R.  H.  431.  Tab.  247  &  248. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

It  hath  a  Jingle  Stalk  ;  the  Flowers  have  no  Empalement , 
but  fit  upon  the  Germen  :  They  have  5  oblong  oval  Petals , 
3  outer  and  2  inner ,  rijing  and  joined  in  a  Helmet  ;  they 
have  a  one  leaved  Neftarium ,  fttnated  on  the  Side  between 
the  Divfion  oj  the  Petals ,  fajlened  to  the  Receptacle. 
The  upper  Lip  is  Jhort  and  ere  ft,  the  under  is  plain 
and  hangs  downward ,  their  Bafe  reprejents  the  hinder 
Part  of  the  Scrotum.  They  have  two  Jhort  Jlender  Sta 
mina  fitting  upon  the  Point  al,  having  oval  Summits  which 
have  double  Cells  Jhut  up  in  the  upper  Lip  of  the  Neftari¬ 
um ,  and  an  oblong  twijlcd  Germen  ftuated  under  the  blow¬ 
er,  having  a  fort  Style  growing  on  the  upper  Lip  of  the 
Neftat  turn,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  compreffed  Stigma.  The 
Germen  becomes  an  oblong  Capfule  with  one  Cell ,  having 
3  Keels  and  3  Cells,  opening  under  the  Keels  three  Ways, 
and  filled  with  /mail  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Satyrium  bulbis palmatis,  Joins  linearibus,  ne ft a- 
rii  labio  refupinato  trilobo,  intermedia  majore.  Aft.  Upfal. 
I740.  p.  19.  Satyrium  with  handed  Bulbs,  linear 
Leaves,  and  the  under  Lip  of  the  Neftarium  with  3 
Lobes,  the  Middle  being  the  largeft.  Orchis  palmata 
angufiifolia  Alpina,  nigro  fore.  C.  B.  P.  86.  Narrow¬ 
leaved  handed  Orchis  of  the  Alps  with  a  black  Flower. 

2.  Satyrium  bulbis  indivifis  foliis  lanceolatis ,  nefta- 
rii  labio  trifido ,  intermedia  lineari,  obliqua  preernorfa.  Aft. 
Upfal.  1740.  Tab.  18.  Satyrium  with  an  undivided  Bulb, 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  the  Lip  of  the  Neftarium 
trifid,  the  middle  Segment  being  linear  and  obliquely 
bitten.  Orchis  barbata  faetida.  J.  B.  Pijl.  2.  p.  756. 
The  Lizard  Flower,  or  great  Goatftones. 

3.  Satyrium  bulbis  palmatis,  foliis  oblongis  obtufs , 
neftarii  labio  lineari  trifido,  intermedia  obfoleta.  Aft.  Up¬ 
fal.  1740.  p.  18.  Satyrium  with  handed  Bulbs,  oblong 

blunt  Leaves,  and  the  Lip  of  the  Neftarium  divided 
into  three  linear  Parts,  the  middle  one  being  obfolete. 
Orchis  palmata  minor,  fore  luteo  viridi.  Raii  Syn.  1 1.  239. 
Smaller  handed  O  chis  with  a  green  Flower,  by  fome 
called  the  Frog  Orchis. 

4.  Satyrium  bulbis fafciculatts,  foliis  lanceolatis,  nec¬ 
tar  ii  labio  trifido  acuto ,  intermedia  majore.  Aft ■  Upfal. 
1740.  Satyrium  with  clufiered  Bulbs.  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  the  Lip  of  the  Neftarium  divided  into  three 
acute  Parts,  the  middle  one  being  the  large  if.  Orchis 
palmata  Alpina,  [pica  dcnja  albc-viridi.  Flailer  Helv.  68. 
Alpine  handed  Orchis,  with  a  thick  dole  Spike  of  v.  hit- 
ifh  green  Flowers. 

The'  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  A'ps  ;  this 
has  a  broad  handed  bulbous  Root,  the  Stalk  rifes  about 
9  Inches  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  very  narrow 
Leaves;  thofe  on  the- lower  Part  are  about  4  Inches 
long,  but  on  the  upper  they  are  fcarce  one  Inch  ; 
their  Bafe  embraces  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  grow  in  a 
thick  fhort  Spike  at  the  Top,  they  are  of  a  dark  pur¬ 
ple  Colour;  the  Lip  of  the  Neftarium  has  3  Lobes, 
the  middle  one  being  the  largeft.  This  flowers  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  June. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of 
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England  ;  this  has  a  folid  bulbous  Root,  not  divided  j 
the  Stalk  is  flrong,  and  rifes  15  Inches  high  ;  the  low¬ 
er  Part  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  near  5  Inches  long 
and  half  an  Inch  broad,  which  embrace  the  Stalk  with 
their  Bafe.  The  Spike  of  Flowers  which  occupies 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  6  Inches  long ;  the 
Flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white,  with  fome  linear  Stripes 
and  Spots  of  a  brown  Colour  ;  the  Beard  or  middle 
Segment  of  the  Lip  of  the  Neftarium  is  2  Inches  long, 
and  appears  as  if  it  w*as  obliquely  bitten  off.  It  flow¬ 
ers  the  latter  End  of  June. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  dry  Paflures,  and 
upon  Chalk  Hills  in  feveral  Parts  of  England.  This 
has  a  handed  bulbous  Root ;  the  Stalk  rifes  near  a  Foot 
high;  the  lower  Part  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  3  Inches 
long  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  whofe  Bafes  embrace 
the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  grow  in  a  long  flender  Spike 
on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  the  Neftarium  varies  in 
Colour,  it  is  fometimes  of  a  dnfky  purple,  and  at  others 
of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour.  It  flowers  the  latter  End 
of  May ,  or  the  Beginning  of  June. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  near  Verona,  and  upon  the  Alps. 
This  hath  feveral  fmall  Bulbs  joined  together;  the 
Stalk  rifes  about  8  Inches  high,  the  lower  Part  is  gar- 
nifhed  with  Spear-lhaped  Leaves  about  3  Inches  long, 
which  embrace  the  Stalk  with  their  Bafe.  The  Flow-  . 
ers  are  collefted  in  a  fhort  thick  Spike  on  the  Top  of 
the  Stalls,  and  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour. 
This  flowers  in  June. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  difficult  to  propagate,  fo  the  befl 
Way  to  obtain  them,  is  to  take  up  their  Roots  at  a  pro¬ 
per  Seafon,  and  tranfplant  them  into  the  Gardens, 
putting  the  feveral  Sorts  into  different  Soils,  as  near  to 
that  in  which  they  naturally  grow  as  poflible,  and  to 
leave  the  Ground  undiflurbed  ;  for  if  their  Roots  are 
injured,  the  Plants  feldom  thrive  after.  The  Manage¬ 
ment  of  this  Plant  being  the  fame  as  for  the  Orchis,  I 
fhail  not  repeat  it  here. 

SAVINE.  See  Juniperus. 

SAVORY.  See  Satureja. 

SAURURUS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  414.  Lizards-taii. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  .Flowers  are  dijpofed  in  a  Kntkin  or  Tail ;  they  have 
an  oblong  permanent  Empalement  of  1  Leaf,  coloured  on 
the  Side.  They  have  no  Petal,  but  have  6  long  Hair-like 
Stamina,  placed  three  on  each  Side  oppofite,  terminated  by 
oblong  ere  ft  Summits  ;  and  an  oval  Germen  with  3  Lobes 
having  no  Style,  but  is  crowned  by  three  blunt  permanent 
Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oval  Berry  with  one 
Cel! ,  i ire  lo fag  one  oval  Seed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  in 
the  Englifo  Gardens.,  viz. 

Saururus  foliis  cordatis petiolatis ,  fp'tcis  folitariis  re - 
curvis.  Hort.  Upfal.  91.  Lizards-tail  with  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  fingle  recurved  Spikes 
of  Flowers.  Serpentaria  repens,  floribus  fiamineis  fpi- 
catis,  bryonue  nigree  folio  ampliore  pingui,  Virginienfis. 
Plttk.  Aim  343.  Creeping  Snakewort  of  Virginia 
with  fpiked  fiamineous  Flowers,  and  a  large,  fat,  black, 
briony  Leaf. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  mod  Parts  of  North 
America.  The  Root  is  fibrous  and  perennial  ;  the 
Stalks  rifes  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  having  fome 
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longitudinal  Furrows  ;  the  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped" 
and  fmootli ;  they  are  about  3  Indies  long,  and  two 
broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending  in  obtufe  Points,  and  have 
feveral  longitudinal  Veins  which  join  at  the  Foot  Stalk, 
but  diverge  from  the  Mid- rib  toward  the  Borders  in  the 
Middle,  and  join  again  at  the  Point  ;  thefe  (land  upon 
Foot  Stalks  about  an  Inch  long,  which  are  placed  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  Stalk.  The  Spike  of  Flowers  comes  out 
from  the  Wing  of  the  Leaves , toward  the  Top  of 
the  Stalk,  which  is  taper,  and  about  two  Inches  long  ; 
thefe  appear  in  July ,  but  make  little  Appearance,  and 
are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England.  The  Stalk 
decays  in  Autumn. 

This  is  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety, 
but,  as  it  has  no  Beauty  is  very  rarely  admitted  into 
other  Gardens ;  it  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Root, 
which  may  he  performed  either  in  Autumn,  foon  after 
the  Stalks  decay,  or  in  Spring,  before  the  Roots  begin 
to  flioot ;  it  loves  a  moift  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation.  - 

The  other  Plants,  which  in  the  former  Editions  of 
this  Work  were  placed  in  this  Genus,  are  now  remov¬ 
ed  to  the  Genus  of  Piper. 

SAXIFRAGA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  252.  Tab.  129. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  494.  Saxifrage. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  Jhort  permanent  acute  Empalement 
of  I  Leaf  cut  into  5  Parts  ;  it  has  5  plain  Petals  longer 
than  the  Empalement ,  and  10  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  roundijh  Summits ,  with  a  roundijh  acute-painted 
Germen  fitting  upon  2  Styles  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas. 
The  Germen  becomes  an  oval  Cap  file  with  2  Horns  opening 
between  their  Tops,  and  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  SaxifraGA  foliis  caulinis  reniformibus  lohatis  caule 
ramofo,  radice  granulatd.  Hort.  Cliff.  167.  Saxifrage 
with  Leaves  upon  the  Stalks  which  are  Kidney-fhaped, 
having  Lobes,  a  branching  Stalk,  and  Roots  like  Grains 
of  Corn.  Saxifraga  rotundifolia ,  alba.  C.  B.  P.  339. 
Round-leaved  white  Saxifrage. 

2.  Saxifraga  foliis  radicatis  aggregatis  lingulatis, 
cartilagineo-ferratis,  caule  ramofo.  Saxifrage  with  Tongue- 
fhaped  Leaves  at  the  Root  joined  together,  having 
cartilaginous  Saws,  and  a  branching  Stalk  Saxifraga 
folio  fedi  angufliore, jerrato  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  252.  Saxi¬ 
frage  with  a  narrow  Houfeleek  Leaf  fawed  on  its  Edges. 

3  Saxifraga  foliis  radicatis  aggregatis  cuneiformibus 
cartilagineo-ferratis,  caule  paniculato.  Saxifrage  with  the 
lower  Leaves  Wedge-fhaped  and  joined  together,  with 
Edges  having  cartilaginous  Saws,  and  a  paniculated 
Stalk.  Saxifraga  foliis  fubrotundis  ferratis  Tourn.  In ft. 
252.  Saxifrage  with  roundifh  fawed  Leaves. 

4.  Saxifraga  foliis  radicatis  aggregatis  lingulatis 
cartilagineo-ferratis ,  caule  pyramidaio.  Saxifrage  with 
the  lower  Leaves  joined  together,  which  are  Tongue- 
fhaped,  and  have  cartilaginous  Saws,  and  a  pyramidal 
Stalk.  Saxifraga  montana ,  py  rami  data,  folio  longiore. 
Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  253.  Mountain  pyramidal  Saxifrage 
with  a  Longer  Leaf. 

5.  Saxifraga  foliis-  caulinis  dentatis  reniformibus  pe- 
tiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  403.  Saxifrage  with  Kidney- 
fhaped  Leaves  on  the  Stalks  which  are  indented,  and 
have  Foot  Stalks.  Geum  rotundifolium  majus  Tourn . 
Infi.  251.  Greater  round-leaved  Kidney  wort. 


6.  Saxifraga  foliis  reniformibus  dentatis ,  caule  nudo 
paniculato.  Lin .  Sp.  PL  401.  Saxifrage  with  indented 
Kidney-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  naked  paniculated  Stalk. 
Gcum  folio  circinato ,  pifiillo  for  is  pallido.  Tourn.  Infi. 
R.  H.  251.  Round-leaved  Kidney  wort  with  a  pale  Poin- 
tal  to  the  Flower. 

7.  Saxifraga  foliis  olovatis  dentatis  petiolatis,  caule 
nudo  panicu'ato.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  40 r.  Saxifrage  with  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  indented  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks,  and 
a  naked  paniculated  Stalk.  Geum  folio  fabrotundd  ma- 
jore,  pifillo  floris  rubro.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  II.  251-  Great¬ 
er  roundifh-leaved  Kidneywort,  with  a  red  Pointal  to 
the  Flower,  commonly  called  London  Pride  or  None- 
fo-pretty. 

8.  Saxifraga  foliis  lanceolatis  denticulatis,  caule  nu- 
do  paniculato,  ploribus  fibcapitatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  399.  Saxi¬ 
frage  with  Spear-fhaped  indented  Leaves,  a  naked  pa¬ 
niculated  Stalk,  and  Flowers  colle&ed  in  Heads.  Saxi¬ 
fraga  Pen/ylvanica ,  floribus  mufeofis  racemofs.  Hort. 
Elth.  337.  Saxifrage  of  Penfylvania  with  branching 
mo  fly  Flowers. 

9.  Saxifraga  foliis  obovatis  crcnatis  fubfejfilibus, 
caule  nudo ,  floribus  congefiis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  401.  Saxifrage 
with  oblong,  oval,  crenated  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Root,  a  naked  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  in  clofe  Bun¬ 
ches.  Saxifraga  foliis  oblongo-rotundis  dentatis ,  floribus 
conipaftis.  Raii  Syn.  3.  354.  Saxifrage  with  oblong, 
round,  indented  Leaves,  and  compact  Mowers. 

10.  Saxifraga  foliis  caulinis  linearibus  alternis  cilia- 
tis ,  radicalibus  aggregatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Pl.  402.  Saxifrage 
with  linear  Leaves  on  the  Stalk  fet  with  fine  Hairs,  and 
alternate,  and  thofe  at  the  Root  joined  together.  Geum 
anguflifolium  autumnale,  flore  luteo  guttato.  Tourn.  Infi. 
252.  Narrow-leaved  autumnal  Kidneywort  with  a  yel¬ 
low  fpotted  Flower. 

11.  Saxifraga  foliis  caulinis  ovatis  oppofltis  imbri- 
catis,  fummis  ciliatis.  Flor.  Suec.  35 9.  Saxifrage  with 
oval  Leaves  on  the  Stalks  which  are  oppofite,  and  lie 
over  each  other,  and  upper  Leaves  having  fine  Hairs. 
Sedum  Alpinum  ericoides  purpurafeens.  C.  B.  P.  284.  Al¬ 
pine  purplifh  Houfeleek  tike  Heath. 

12.  Saxifraga  foliis  caulinis  linearibus  integris  trifi- 
difve ,  Jlolonibus  procumbent  ions,  caule  erefto  nudiufculo. 
Lin.  Sp.  PL  405.  Saxifrage  with  Linear  Leaves  on  the 
Stalks  which  are  entire  or  trifid,  trailing  Side  Shoots, 
and  ere  a  Stalks  ahnoft  naked.  Saxifraga  mufeofa  tri- 
fido  folio.  Tourn.  Infi.  252.  Mofly  Saxifrage  with  a  tri- 
‘fid  Leaf,  or  Mountain  Sea-green  with  jagged  Leaves, 
commonly  called  Ladies  Cufnion. 

There  are  many  more  Species  of  this  Genus  than  are 
here  enumerated,  lome  of  which  grow  naturally  in 
Great-Britain ;  but,  as  they  are  very  rarely  admitted  into 
Gardens,  it  would  be  needlefs  to  mention  them  in  this 
Work. 

The  iff  Sort  is  the  common  white  Saxifrage,  which 
grows  naturally  in  the  Meadows  in  England.  The  Roots 
of  this  are  like  Grains  of  Corn,  of  a  reddifh  Colour 
without,  from  which  arife  Kidney-fhaped  hairy  Leaves 
flandmg  on  pretty  long  boot  Stalks.  T  he  Stalks  are 
thick,  a  Foot  high,  hairy,  and  furrowed  on  two  Sides  ; 
thefe  branch  out  from  the  Bottom,  and  have  a  few 
fmall  Leaves  like  thofe  below,  which  fit  clofe  to 
the  Stalk;  the  Flowers  terminate  the  Stalk,  growing 
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\n  fmall  Clutters ;  they  have  5  fmall  white  Petals  inclo¬ 
sing  10  Stamina  and  the  two  Styles.  It  flowers  in  April : 
The  Roots  and  Leaves  of  this  are  ufed  in  Medicine. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  which  was  found  wild  by 
Mr.  Jofeph  Blind ,  Gardener  at  Barns ,  who  tranfp’.anted 
it  into  his  Garden,  and  afterward  dittributed  it  to  feveral 
curious  Perfons,  ftnce  which  Time  it  hath  been  multi¬ 
plied  fo  much,  as  to  become  a  very  common  Plant  in 
moft  Gardens  near  London ,  where  it  is  commonly  plant¬ 
ed  in  Pots  to  adorn  Court  Yards,  &c.  in  the  Spring, 
and  is  very  ornamental  at  that  Seafon  in  the  Borders  of 
the  Flower  Garden. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  are  fent 
forth  from  the  old  Roots  in  great  plenty.  The  bell 
Seafon  for  tranfplanting  them  is  in  July,  after  their 
Leaves  are  decayed,  when  they  mutt  be  put  into  trefh 
undunged  Faith,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  until  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  but  in  Winter  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  Sun, 
which  will  caufe  them  to  flower  fomewhat  earlier  in 
the  Spring.  In  April  thefe  Plants  will  flower,  and,  if 
they  are  in  large  Tufts,  will  at  that  Time  make  a  very 
handfome  Appearance,  for  which  Reafon  moft  People 
Puffer  them  to"  remain  three  or  four  'Years  unremoved, 
and,  when  they  are  trinfplanted,  always  plant  them 
in  Bunches,  that  they  may  produce  a  greater  Number 
of  Flowers.  If  thefe  Plants  are  put  into  the  full 
Ground,  they  mutt  have  a  fhady  Situation,  otherwife 
they  will  not  thrive. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this  hath 
a  peiennial  fibrous  Root.  The  Leaves  grow  round 
in  circular  Heads,  embraceing  each  other  at  their 
Bafe,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  common  Houfe- 
leek  ;  they  are  Tongue-fhaped,  about  2  Inches  long, 
and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  rounded  at  their 
Points,  and  have  a  white  cartilaginous  fawed  Border. 
The  Stalk  rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  is  of  a  purplifh 
Colour,  a  little  hairy,  and  fends  out  feveral  horizontal 
Branches  the  whole  length.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
fmall  Clutters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are 
white,  and  have  feveral  fmall  red  Spots  on  the  Infide. 
This  flowers  in  June. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  are  fent  out 
in  plenty  ;  they  may  be  take/)  off  at  almoft  any  Seafon 
when  the  Weather  is  mild,  and  (hould  be  planted  in  a 
very  dry  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  gathered  into  circular  Heads 
like  the  former,  but  are  not  more  than  half  an  Inch 
long,  and  are  Wedge-fhaped,  the  upper  Part  being 
broad  and  rounded,  but  they  diminifh  all  the  Way  to 
their  Bafe,  where  they  are  narrow  ;  their  Borders  are 
edged  and  indented  as  thofe  of  the  former.  The  Stalk, 
in  the  places  where  the  Plant  grows  naturally,  feldom 
rifes  more  than  6  Inches  high,  but  when  tranfplanted 
into  Gardens,  is  often  more  than  a  Foot  ;  thefe  have 
fmall  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  them  their  whole  Length. 
The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe  Panicles  on  the  Top 
of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  white  and  fpotted  with  red. 
This  Sort  flowers  in  June  and  may  be  propagated  as  the 
former. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  in 
Italy.  The  Leaves  are  gathered  into  circular  Heads 
like  thofe  of  the  two  former  j  they  are  2  Inches  long, 
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and  half  an  Inch  broad,  Tongue-fhaped,  rounded  at 
their  Points,  and  have  cartilaginous  fawed  Borders. 
The  Stalk,  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  branching  out 
near  the  Ground,  forming  a  natural  Pyramid  to  the 
Top;  the  Flowers  have  5  Wedge-fhaped  Petals,  which 
fpread  a  funder ;  they  are  white,  and  have  10  Stamina 
placed  circularly,  the  Length  of  the  Tube,  terminated 
by  roundifh  purple  Summits.  It  flowers  in  June. 
When  the  Plants  are  ftrcng,  they  produce  very  large 
Pyramids  of  Flowers,  which  make  a  fine  Appearance, 
and  are  very  ornamental  for  Halls,  or  Chimneys, 
where,  being  in  the  Shade,  and  fcreened  from  Winds 
and  Rains,  they  continue  in  Beauty  much  longer,  than 
in  the  open  Air. 

This  Plant  is  eafilv  propagated  by  Offsets,  which 
are  put  out  from  the  Side  of  the  old  Plants  in  plenty. 
Thefe  are  ufually  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light 
Earth,  and  in  the  Summer  Seafon  placed  in  the  Shade, 
but  in  the  Wimer  they  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  Sun, 
and  all  the  Offsets  taken  off,  leaving  the  Plants 
fingle,  which  will  caufe  them  to  produce  a  much 
ftronger  Stem  for  flowering,  for  where  there  are  Offsets 
about  the  old  Plant,  they  exhauft  the  Nourifhment 
from  it,  whereby  it  is  rendered  much  weaker.  Thefe 
Offsets  mutt  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  Halfpenny 
Pot,  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  in  order  to  fucceed  the 
older  Plants,  which  generally  perifh  after  flowering  ; 
thefe  Offsets  will  produce  Flowers  the  fecond  Year,  fo 
that  there  fhould  be  annually  fome  of  them  planted  to 
fucceed  the  others. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Helvetian 
Mountains ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root.  The  Stalk 
is  ere£l,  about  a  Foot  high,  channeled  and  hairy  ;  it 
is  garnifhed  with  Kidney  ihaped  Leaves  fharply  inden¬ 
ted,  and  puts  out  a  few  (lender  Foot  Stalks  from  the 
Side  toward  the  upper  Part ;  thefe  and  alfo  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Stalks  are  terminated  by  fmall  Clutters  with  Flow¬ 
ers  marked  with  feveral  red  Spots.  This  Sort  flowers 
in  May  :  It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  ;  the 
bed  Time  for  this  is  in  Autumn,  that  the  Plants  may 
have  good  Roots  before  the  dry  Weather  in  the 
Spring.  It  loves  a  fhady  Situation  and  a  loamy 
Soil. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Py¬ 
renean  Mountains.  The  Root  is  fibrous  and  perennial  ; 
the  Leaves  are  thick,  Kidney-fhaped,  and  crenated 
on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their 
upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under,  (landing  on 
long  thick  hairy  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  branch  out  into 
a  Panicle,  which  fuftains  feveral  fmall  white  Flowers 
marked  with  red  Spots  ;  the  Stamina  of  this  Sort  are 
longer  than  the  Petals.  It  flowers  in  June..  This  Sort 
propagates  very  faft  by  Offsets,  which  fhould  be  taken 
off  in  Autumn,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  Situation,  where 
they  will  thrive  faft  enough. 

The  7th  Sort  is  known  by  the  Titles  of  London 
Pride  or  None-fo-pretty  ;  it  grows  naturally  on  the 
Alps,  and  alfo  in  great  Plenty  on  a  Mountain  called 
Manger  ton,  in  the  County  of  Kerry  in  Ireland.  The 
Roots  are  perennial  ;  the  Leaves  are  oblong,  oval, 
and  placed  circularly  at  Bottom  ;  they  have  broad, 
flat,  furrowed  Foot  Stalks  near  2  Inches  long  ;  they  are 
deeply  crenated  on  their  Edges,  which  are  white ;  the 
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Stalk  rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  is  of  a  purple  Colour,  ftiff, 
(lender,  and  hairy  ;  it  fends  out  from  the  Side  on  the  up¬ 
per  Part  feveral  (hort  Foot  Stalks,  terminated  by  white 
Flowers  fpottcd  with  red  ;  the  Stamina  are  longer  than 
the  Petals  of  the  Flower,  as  are  alfo  the  two  Styles  ; 
thefe  have  red  Stigmas.  It  flowers  in  fune,  and  may  be 
propagated  as  the  former  ;  it  loves  a  fbady  Situation. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  is  a  perennial  Plant  with  a  fibrous  Root,  from  which 
arife  feveral  Leaves  which  are  Spear-fhaped  ,  they  are  7 
or  8  Incites  long,  and  two  broad  toward  the  Top,  having 
feveral  fmall  Indentures  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  green,  and  thick  Confidence,  fpreading  near  the 
Ground.  The  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  is 
naked,  and  branches  at  the  Top  in  Form  of  a  Panicle, 
fudaining  very  fmall  herbaceous  Flowers,  colledled  into 
fmall  Heads.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Root  ;  the  bed  Time 
is  in  Autumn  ;  it  loves  a  moid  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation, 
and  is  never  injured  by  Cold. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  fome  Mountains  in 
Wales  ;  it  hath  a  fibrous  perennial  Root,  from  which 
come  out  oblong,  roundidi,  Leaves  ;  they  are  near  two 
Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  deeply  in¬ 
dented,  or  rather  fawed  on  their  Edges,  fitting  very  clofe 
to  the  Root.  The  Stalk  rifes  about  5  Inches  high,  is 
naked,  and  terminated  by  a  clofe  compadt  Clufler  of 
■white  Flowers  ;  thefe  appear  in  July ,  and,  if  in  a  fhady 
Situation,  -will  continue  almod  a  Month.  This  Plant 
mud  have  a  fhady  Situation  and  a  loamy  Soil,  otherwife 
it  will  not  thrive. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Auflrian  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  it  has  alfo  been  found  growing  in  Plenty  on  Knots- 
ford,  More  in  Cbefioire ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant.  The 
Leaves  are  gathered  in  Cluders  at  the  Bottom  ;  they  are 
Spear-fhaped,  about  two  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  both  Ends ; 
the  Stalk  rifes  about  6  Inches  high,  and  is  garnidied  with 
narrow  Leaves  the  whole  Length,  placed  alternately, 
and  fltting  clofe  to  the  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced 
in  fmall  Cluders  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  have  5 
yellowifh  Petals  which  fpread  open,  and  have  feveral  red 
Spots  on  their  Infide.  This  Plant  flowers  in  Augufl.  It 
is  diflicult  to  propagate  in  Gardens,  for  it  naturally  grows 
upon  Bogs,  fo  that  unlefs  it  is  planted  in  fuch  loofe 
rotten  Earth,  and  kept  condantly  moid,  it  will  not 
thrive. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Pyrenean  and 
Helvetian  Mountains,  as  alfo  upon  Inglehorough  Hill  in 
Pork/hire,  Snowden  in  Wales,  and  other  high  Places  in 
the  North  of  England ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  whofe 
Stalks  trail  upon  the  Ground,  and  are  feldom  more  than 
two  Inches  long  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval 
Leaves  danding  oppodte,  which  lie  over  each  other  like 
the  Scales  of  Fifh ;  they  are  of  a  brown  green  Colour, 
and  have  a  Refemblance  of  Heath.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  pretty 
large,  and  of  a  deep  blue,  fo  make  a  pretty  Appearance 
during  their  Continuance,  which  is  great  Part  of  March, 
and  the  Beginning  of  April. 

This  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots ;  the  bed 
Time  for  doingkit  is  in  Autumn  :  It  mud  have  a  fliady 
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Situation  and  a  moid  Soil,  otherwife  if  will  not  thrive  in 
Gardens. 

The  1  2th  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  Pyre¬ 
nees,  and  Helvetian  Mountains  ;  it  is  alfo  found  grow¬ 
ing  plentifully  on  Inglehorough  Hill  in  Torkjhire,  Snow - 
den  in  Wales,  and  fome  other  Places  in  the  North  ;  this 
is  a  perennial  Plant,  whofe  Branches  fpread  flat  upon  the 
Ground,  and  put  out  Roots  at  their  Joints  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  fine  foft  Leaves  like  Mofs,  fome  of  which 
are  entire,  and  others  cut  into  3  Points.  The  Branches 
join  fo  clofe  together,  as  to  form  a  foft  roundifb  Bunch 
like  a  Pillow  or  Cufhion,  from  whence  fome  have  given 
it  the  Appellation  of  Ladies  Cufhion  ;  the  Stalks 
rife  3  or  4  Inches  high  ;  they  are  flender,  eredt,  and 
have  2  or  3  fmall  Leaves,  fome  entire,  and  others 
trifid  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  green  Colour,  and  foft 
to  the  Touch  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  fmall  Bunches 
at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  dirty 
Colour,  fo  make  no  great  Appearance  ;  thefe  come  out 
in  fune. 

This  Sort  propagates  fad  enough  by  its  trailing 
Branches,  provided  it  is  planted  in  a  moid  Soil  and  a 
fliady  Situation,  but  it  will  not  thrive  in  dry  Ground, 
or  where  it  is  much  expofed  to  the  Sun.  The  bed 
Time  to  remove  any  of  thefe  Plants  is  in  Autumn,  that 
they  may  have  the  Benefit  of  the  Winter’s  Rain  to 
edablilh  them  well  before  the  dry  Weather  of  the 
Spring  comes  on,  for  when  they  are  planted  late,  they 
are  very  fubjedt  to  die,  unlefs  they  are  fupplied  with 
Water,  and  they  feldom  make  any  Figure  the  fird 
Year. 

SCABIOSA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  PI.  4 63.  Pah.  263  & 
264.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  108.  Scabious.. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  common  Empalement  is  compefed  of  many  Leaves,  is 
fpreading ,  containing  many  Flowers  ;  it  has  Jevercl  Series 
of  Leaves  furrounding  the  Receptacle  upon  which  they  fit ; 
the  inner  are  gradually  fmalltr.  Phe  Flowers  have  a 
double  Empalement ,  and  fit  upon  the  Germen  ;  the  outer  is 
Jhort,  membranaceous,  folded,  and  permanent  ;  the  inner  is 
divided  into  5  Awl-Jhaped  capillary  Segments.  Phe  blo- 
-  rets  have  one  ereCl  tubulous  Petal  cut  into  4  or  5  Parts  at 
the  Brim  ;  they  have  4  weak  Aivl-Jhapsd  Hair-like  Stami¬ 
na  terminated  by  oblong  profir  ate  Summits.  Phe  Germen 
is  fituated  under  the  Receptacle  of  the  Florets,  fuppot  ting 
a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma,  obliquely  in¬ 
dented  ;  it  becomes  an  oblong  oval  Seed  ft  ting  in  the  common 
Empalement,  and  crowned  by  the  Cup  oj  the  Flower. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifidis  r  a  diantibus,  caule 
hifpido.  Hort.  Cliff.  3 1.  Scabious  with  quadrifid  radi¬ 
ated  Florets,  and  a  rough'  hairy  Stalk.  Scabiofi  praten- 
fts  hirfuta ,  quee  officinarum.  C.  B.  P.  269.  Hairy  Mea¬ 
dow  Scabious  of  the  Shops. 

2.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifidis  eequalibits,  caule 
fimplici,  ramis  a pp roximatis ,  foli'n  lanceofato-ovatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  30.  Scabious  with  quadnfid  Florets  which  are 
equal,  a  fingle  Staik,  and  Branches  growing  near,  with 
Spear-fhaped  oval  Leaves.  Scabiofa  integri folia,  glabra, 
radice premorsa.  H.  L.  B.  Scabious  with  an  entire  fmooth 
Leaf,  and  a  bitten  Root. 

3.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifidis  eequalibus ,  fiquamis 
calvcinis  ovatis  obtufts.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  98.  Scabious  with 
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quadrifid  Florets  which  are  equal,  and  the  Scales  of  the 
Empalement  oval  and  obtufe.  Scabiofa  altiffnna  annuay 
foliis  agrimonies  nomiihil  ftmilibus.  H.  L.  B.  Tailed:  an¬ 
nual  Scabious  with  Leaves  not  unlike  Agrimony. 

4.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifdis  fflulfs  cequalibus, 
[qua mis  calycinis  acutis ,  cattle  paniculate,  foliis  rigidis 
pinnatifdis.  Scabious  with  quadrifid  fiflulous  Florets 
which  are  equal,  acute  Scales  to  the  Empalement,  a 
paniculated  Stalk,  and  fliff  Wing-pointed  Leaves,  Scabio¬ 
fa  annua  fijlulofa,  centauroides.  H.  Cath.  Annual  fiflu- 
lous  Scabious  refembling  the  greater  Centuary. 

5.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifdis  cequalibus,  famini- 
bus  longioribus,  fquamis  calycinis  acutis,  foliis  radicalibus 
lanceolatis  integerrimis,  caulinis  divijis.  Scabious  with 
quadrifid  equal  Florets,  longer  Stamina,  acute  Scales 
to  the  Empalement,  and  the  lower  Leaves  Spear-fhaped 
and  entire,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  divided.  Suibiofa  mon- 
tana  glabra ,  foliis  feabiofee  vulgar  ir.  C.  B.  P.2~o.  Smooth 
Mountain  Scabious  with  Leaves  like  the  common  Sort. 

6.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifidis  radianiibus,  caule 
hifpido,  foliis  lanceolatis  pinnatifdis ,  foliolis  im  hr  scat  is, 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  99.  Scabious  with  radiated  quadrifid  Flo¬ 
rets,  a  rough  hairy  Stalk,  and  Spear-fhaped  Wing-point¬ 
ed  Leaves  with  Lobes  fet  over  each  other  in  the  Manner 
of  Tiles.  Scabiofa  altiffhna  fegetum ,  'Triutnf  Rail 
Hi  ft.  app.  236.  The  tailed:  Corn  Scabious. 

7.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifdis  eequalibus ,  calyci- 
lus  fquamofs  nitidis  obtufs,  caule  dichotomo,  foliis  pinna¬ 
tifdis.  Scabious  with  equal  quadrifid  Florets,  neat 
fcaly  Empalements  which  are  obtufe,  a  Stalk  divided  by 
Pairs,  and  Wing-pointed  Leaves.  Scaliofa  fruticans  an- 
gufifolia.  C.  B.  P.  270.  Narrow-leaved  fhrubby 
Scabious. 

8.  Scaeiosa  corollulis  quadlrfulis  radiantihus ,  caule 
ftmplici,  foliis  lincaribns  tomentofis.  Scabious  with  radi¬ 
ated  quadrifid  Florets,  a  ilngle  Stalk,  and  linear  woolly 
Leaves.  Scabiofa  argentca  angufifolia.  C.  B.  P.  27  I . 
Silvery  narrow- leaved  Scabious. 

9.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefdis  tequalibus,  caule 
e>  edlo  hifpido,  foliis  lanceolatis  dcnticulatis  hirfutis,  jemi- 
atnplcxicaulibus.  Scabious  with  equal  quinquefid  Florets, 
an  eredl  Stalk  which  is  rough  and  hairy,  and  Spear- 
fhaped  hairy  Leaves  fomewhat  indented,  and  which  half 
embrace  the  Stalks.  Sc  abiofa  vrgee pafloris  folio.  C.  B.P. 
270.  Scabious  with  a  Shepherd’s  Rod  Leaf. 

10-  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefdis,  foliis  pinnatis 
ferralis ,  receptaculis  forum  globofts.  Scabious  with  quin¬ 
quefid  Florets,  winged  fawed  Leaves,  and  globular  Re¬ 
ceptacles  to  the  Flower.  Scabiofa  Alpina  foliis  centaurii 
majoris.  C.  B.  P.  270.  Alpine  Scabious  with  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  greater  Centaury. 

11.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefdis  radiantihus ,  foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis  integerrimis,  cauls  fufruticofo.  Scabious 
with  radiated  quinquefid  Florets,  linear,  Spear-fhaped, 
entire  Leaves,  and  an  under  Shrub  Stalk.  Scabiofa  fru- 
tefeens,  foliis  leucoii  bortenfs.  H.  Cath.  Shrubby-Scabious 
with  a  Stock  Giiliflower  Leaf. 

12.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefdis,  foliis  lanceolatis 
fubintegerrimis.  Hort.  Clif.  31.  Scabious  with  quinque¬ 
fid  Florets,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  almofl  entire. 
Scabiofa  ftellata,  folio  non  diffeffo.  C.  B.  P.  27 1,  Starry 
Scabious  with  an  undivided  Leaf. 
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13.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefdis  radiantihus ,  foliis 
bipinnatis  linear ibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  101.  Scabious  with 
radiated  quinquefid  Florets,  and  linear  doubly-winged 
Leaves.  Scabiofa  multifido  folio,  fore  flavefeente.  C.  B. 
P.  270.  Scabious  with  a  many-pointed  Leaf  and  a  yel- 
lowifh  Flower. 

14.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefdis,  foliis  pinnatis , 
laciniis  lanceolatis ,  pedunculis  nudis  Icevibus  longifimis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  190.  Scabious  with  quinquifid  Florets, 
winged  Leaves  having  Spear-fhaped  Segments,  and 
long,  naked,  fmooth  Foot  Stalks.  Scabiofa  Orientalis 
argentea,  foliis  inferioribus  incifts.  Tourn.  Cor.  34.  Sil¬ 
very  Eaflern  Scabious,  vvhofe  lower  Leaves  are  cut. 

15.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefdis ,  foliis  diffediis, 
receptaculis  forum  fubulatis.  Host.  Cliff.  31.  Scabious 
with  five-pointed  Florets,  cut  Leaves,  and  Awl-fhaped 
Receptacles  to  the  Flowers.  Scabiofa  peregrina,  capitulo 
oblongo  nigricante  C.  B.  P.  270.  Foreign  Scabious  with 
an  oblong  Head  and  black  Flowers. 

1 6.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefdis ,  foliis  diffeflis , 
receptacidis  forum fubrot'mdis.  Hort.  Clif.  31.  Scabious 
with  five-pointed  Florets,  cut  Leaves,  and  roundifh 
Receptacles  to  the  Flowers.  Scabiofa  fellata  folio  lacinia - 
to  major.  C.  B.  P.  271.  Greater  flarry  Scabious  with  a 
cut  Leaf. 

17.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefdis,  foliis  inferiori¬ 
bus  integris  crenatis ,  caulinis  incifo-crenatis ,  caule frutico- 
fo.  Scabious  with  five-pointed  Florets,  the  lower  Leaves 
entire  and  crenated,  thofe  upon  the  Stalks  bluntly  cut, 
and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  Scabiofa  Africana  frutefeens.  Par. 
Bat.  219.  Shrubby  African  Scabious. 

18.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefdis,  foliis  inferiori¬ 
bus  crenatis,  caulinis  duplicato-pinnatis,  caule  fruticofo 
hirfuto.  Scabious  with  five-pointed  Florets,  the  under 
Leaves  crenated,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  doubly-winged, 
and  a  fhrubby  hairy  Stalk.  Scabiofa  Africana  frutefeens , 
maxima,  foliis  tenuifime  incifs.  Boerb.  ir.d.  alt.  1.  128. 
Greateft  fhrubby  African  Scabious,  with  Leaves  very 
(lightly  cut. 

19.  Scabiosa  corollulis  mullifdis,  calycibus  forum 
longio>  ibus,  caule  ramofo  foliis  diffedlis.  Scabious  with 
many-pointed  Florets,  longer  Empalements  to  the 
Flowers,  a  branching  Stalk,  and  cut  Leaves.  Scabiofa 
Orientalis  fellata,  foliis  ajar  us  fore  cameo,  femifofeulis 
forum  fimbriatis.  Edit,  prior.  Eaflern  flarry  Scabious, 
with  various  Leaves,  a  Flefh- coloured  Flower,  and  the 
half  Florets  fringed. 

The  if!  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Fields  in  divers 
Parts  of  England  ;  this  hath  a  flrong,  thick,  fibrous 
Root,  which  runs  deep  into  the  Ground,  fending  out 
many  branching  Stalks,  which  rife  near  3  Feet  high  ;  the 
lower  1  .eaves  are  fometimes  almofl  entire,  and  at  others 
they  are  cut  into  many  Segments  almofl  to  the  Mid¬ 
rib  ;  they  are  7  or  8  Inches  long,  and  from  3  to  4 
broad  in  the  Middle,  hairy  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Root# 
The  Stalks  are  covered  with  fliff  prickly  Hairs,  and 
garnifhed  with  fmaller  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  cut  in¬ 
to  narrow  Segments  almofl  to  the  Mid-rib-  1  he  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  on  naked  Foot  Stalks  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  thefe  have  a  double  Empalement  which 
is  hairy,  and  are  compofed  of  feveral  tubulous  Florets, 
cut  into  4  Points  at  the  Top,  each  having  a  particu¬ 
lar 
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Jar  Empalement  reding  upon  the  common  Placenta. 
The  Florets  round  the  Border  arelarger  and  deeper  cut, 
than  thofe  which  compofe  the  Difk  or  Middle,  their 
outer  Segments  being  much  longer  than  the  two  Side 
ones,  and  thofe  are  longer  than  the  inner  Segment ;  they 
have  4  weak  Stamina,  which  foon  fhrink  after  the 
Flowers  open.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  Style,  longer 
than  the  Floret,  terminated  by  a  roundifh  Stigma. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and  have  a 
ftrong  faint  Odour;  they  appear  in  June,  and  the  Stalks 
decay  to  the  Root  every  Autumn.  This  is  the  Sort  in- 
tented  by  the  College  of  Phyficians  for  medicinal  Ufe, 
under  the  Title  of  Scabiofa. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Woods  and 
Paftures  in  mod  Parts  of  England ,  and  is  directed  by 
the  College  of  Phyficians  to  be  ufed,  under  the  7'itle 
of  Morfus  Diaboli,  or  Devil’s  Bit ;  this  hath  a  fhort 
Tap  Root,  which  appears  as  if  the  End  of  it  were  bit¬ 
ten  or  cut  off,  from  whence  it  had  the  Titles  of  Succifa, 
and  Morfus  Diaboli.  The  Leaves  are  oval,  Spear-fha- 
ped,  and  fmooth ;  they  are  4  Inches  long,  and  two 
broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  each  End  ; 
the  Stalks  are  fingle,  about  2  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
2  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  fhaped  like  thole  below,  but 
fmaller  ;  they  generally  fend  out  two  fhort  Foot  Stalks 
from  their  upper  Joint  {landing  oppofite,  which  are 
each  terminated  by  one  fmall  blue  Flower,  as  is  alfo 
the  principal  Stalk  with  one  larger.  Thefe  are  con- 
ftru&ed  as  the  former,  and  appear  in  Augufl.  As  thefe 
Plants  are  to  be  found  plentifully  in  the  Fields  and 
Woods,  fo  they  are  feldom  admitted  into  Gardens. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Tranfylvania ;  this 
is  an  annual  Plant,  which  is  preferved  in  Botanick  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Variety,  but  rarely  allowed  a  Place  in  other 
Gardens.  The  Stalks  rife  4  or  5  Feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  Branches  ;  the  Leaves  are  hairy,  and  cut 
almoft  to  the  Mid-rib.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a 
pale  purplifh  Colour,  and  appear  in  July  ;  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn,  when,  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  without  Care ;  if  thefe  are 
thinned  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  it  is  all  the  Cul¬ 
ture  they  require. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
it  is  an  annual  Plant,  the  Stalk  is  ftiff,  and  rifes  upward 
of  3  Feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  Too  into  feveral 
Branches,  which  are  again  divided  into  naked  Foot 
Stalta,  each  fuftaining  one  fmall,  pale,  purplifh  Flower, 
compoled  of  many  Florets  ;  the  Leaves  are  ftiff,  and 
cut  into  many  winged  Points.  It  flowers  and  feeds 
about  the  Line  Time  as  the  former. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Appeti- 
nines ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  come 
out  many  entire,  fmooth,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves ;  the 
Stalk  is  fingle,  fending  out  two  fhort  naked  Foot  Stalks 
from  the  upper  Joint ;  the  Leaves  are  cut  pretty  deeply 
on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
Size  and  Form  with  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort ;  it  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds,  and  will  thrive  in  a  ftvady  moift 
Border,  requiring  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  the  Ground 
clean,  and  allow  them  Room  to  fpread. 

The  6th  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  fome  Parts  of  Italy,  and  alfo  in  Tartary.  It  ri¬ 
fes  with  a  ftrong  branching  Stalk,  4  or  5  Feet  high, 
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clofely  armed  with  ftiff  prickly  Hairs ;  the  lower  Leaves 
are  Spear  fhaped,  about  7  Inches  long,  and  near  4 
broad  in  the  Middle,  cut  deeply  on  the  Sides  in  winged 
Points;  thofe  upon  the  Stalks  are  more  entire,  fome  of 
them  are  fharply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  thofe  at  the 
Top  are  linear  and  entire.  The  Flowers  grow  from  the 
Sides  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  white, 
and  each  Floret  fits  in  a  briftly  Empalement.  This 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn  ;  it  rifes 
from  fcattered  Seeds,  and  requires  no  Care. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  ljlria\  this  hath  a 
perennial  Root ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  almoft  entire, 
and  fawed  on  their  Edges;  the  Stalk  is  ftiff  and  rifes  2 
Feet  high  dividing  info  2  upward,  which  fpread  afunder, 
and  in  the  Divifion  arifes  a  naked  Foot  Stalk,  which  (as 
alfo  the  Side  Branches)  is  terminated  by  fingle  Flowers, 
compofed  of  many  white  Florets,  inclofed  in  a  fcaly 
Empalement,  whole  Scales  are  obtufe  ;  the  Leaves  on 
the  Stalks  are  Wing-pointed  and  ftiff  This  flowers  in 
July,  but  feldom  produces  good  Seeds  here  ;  it  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  the  Roots  in  Autumn,  and  delights 
in  a  light  loamy  Soil. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  in 
Italy  ;  this  has  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  3 
or  4  Stalks,  whofe  lower  Parts  are  garnifhed  with  linear 
Leaves  about  4  Inches  long,  and  the  8th  of  an  Inch 
broad,  of  a  filvery  Colour,  ending  in  acute  Points  : 
The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  naked  for  6  or  7  Inch¬ 
es  in  Length,  fuftaining  at  the  Top  one  pale  blue 
Flower,  made  up  of  feveral  four-pointed  Florets. 
This  Plant  flowers  in  July ,  but  does  not  produce  Seeds 
in  England ;  it  is  propagated  by  Slips,  which  fhould  be 
planted  on  a  ihady  Border  the  Beginning  of  April ; 
when  thefe  have  put  out  good  Roots,  they  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth,  and  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain.  This  Plant  loves  a  foft  loamy  Soil,  . 
and  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this  has 
a  perennial  Roof,  from  which  arife  feveral  pretty  ftrong 
hairy  Stalks  near  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  about  4  Inches  long  and  two  broad ; 
thefe  are  placed  oppofite,  and  embrace  the  Stalks  half 
round  with  their  Bafe  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on 
their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under  and  hairy,  ha¬ 
ving  a  few  Indentures  on  their  Edges,  and  end  in  acute 
Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks,  as  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  are  like  them  ;  thefe 
appear  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This 
is  hardy,  and  loves  a  light  loamy  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situa¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps',  this  has 
a  perennial  Root,  compofed  of  many  ftrong  Fibres 
which  root  deep  in  the  Ground,  from  which  arife  feve¬ 
ral  ftrong  channelled  Stalks  upward  of  4  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  compofed  of  4  or  5  Pair 
of  Lobes,  unequal  in  Size  and  irregularly  placed  ;  they 
are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  end  in  acute  Points, 
The  Flowers  are  produced  on  naked  Foot  Stalks  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  the  Receptacles  are  globular  ; 
the  Flowers  are  of  a  whitifh  yellow,  anti  appear  the  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  June,  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This 
may  be  propagated,  {either  by  Seeds  or  parting  the 
Roots  j  it  loves  a  loamy  Soil. 
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,  The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ;  this  rifes 
■with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  3  Feet  high,- and  divides  into 
feveral  ligneous  knotty  Branches,  garnifhed  with  narrow 
filvery  Leaves,  4  Inches  long  and  a  Quarter  of  an 
Inch  broad,  which  are  entire.  The  Flowers  (land 
on  very  long  naked  Foot  Stalks  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  made  up  of  many  five-pointed  tu- 
bulous  Florets,  of  a  fine  blue  Colour.  Thefe  appear 
in  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here.  It  is 
propagated  by  Slips  or  Cuttings,  which  readily  take 
Root  if  they  are  planted  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months, 
if  they  ate  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  and  duly  refrefh- 
ed  with  Water.  When  thefe  have  made  good  Root, 
fome  of  them  may  be  planted  on  a  dry  Border  near  to  a 
South  Wall,  where  they  will  live  in  common  Winters  ; 
but  as  they  are  frequently  deftroyed  by  fevete  Froft,  fo 
fome  of  the  Plants  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  in 
Winter  placed  under  a  common  Frame,  where  they 
may  be  protedled  from  Froft,  but  in  mild  Weather  en¬ 
joy  the  free  Air. 

The  12th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  hath  a 
fhrubby  Stalk  which  rifes  about  the  fame  Height  as  the 
former,  and  divides  into  many  Branches,  the  Leaves 
are  fhorter,  much  broader,  and  not  fo  white  as  thole  of 
the  former  Sort;  the  Flowers  are  not  fo  large,  and  are 
of  a  pale  purple  Colour.  This  Sort  flowers  from  the 
End  of  June  till  Autumn,  but  does  not  ripen  Seeds  in 
England.  It  is  propagated  by  Slips  or  Cuttings  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  requires  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  come  out  many 
Leaves  that  fpread  near  the  Ground,  about  5  or  6 
Inches  long,  divided  into  narrow  Segments  to  the  Mid¬ 
rib ;  the/e  Segments  are  cut  on  their  Edges  into  regular 
acute  Points,  like  winged  Leaves ;  the  Stalks  rife  near  2 
Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  cut 
Leaves;  they  divide  into  feveral  long  Foot  Stalks,  each 
being  terminated  by  a  yellowifh  Flower,  with  radiated 
Borders.  This  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  will 
thrive  any  where. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this 
is  a  low  perennial  Plant,  with  a  branching  Stalk  which 
fpreads  wide  on  every  Side;  the  lower  Leaves  are  cut, 
but  the  tipper  Leaves  are  narrow  and  entire  ;  they  are 
of  a  filvery  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a 
pale  Colour,  and  have  no  Scent,  fo  is  only  kept  in  Bo- 
tanick  Gardens  for  Variety.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
and  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  Air. 

The  15  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant,  cultivated  in  Gardens  for  Ornament.  Of 
this  there  is  a  great  Variety  in  the  Colour  of  their 
Flowers,  fome  are  of  a  purple  approaching  to  black, 
others  of  a  pale  purple,  fome  red,  and  others  have  va¬ 
riegated  Flowers;  thefe  alfo  vary  in  the  Shape  of  their 
Leaves,  fome  of  them  having  finer  cut  Leaves  than 
others  ;  and  fometimes  from  the  Side  of  the  Flower 
Cup,  there  come  out  many  {lender  Foot  Stalks,  fuf- 
taining  fmall  Flowers  like  the  Hen  and  Chicken  Dailies ; 
but  as  thefe  are  accidental  Varieties  which  come  from 
the  fame  Seeds,  fo  they  need  not  be  particularly  enume¬ 
rated  here. 

The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  very  fweet,  and  continue 
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a  long  Time.  The  Plants  are  propagated  by  fowing 
their  Seeds,  the  beft  Time  for  which  is  about  the  latter 
End  of  May  or  Beginning  of  June,  that  the  Plants 
may  get  Strength  before  Winter;  for  if  they  are  fown 
too  early  in  the  Spring,  they  will  flower  the  Autumn 
following;  and  the  Winter  coming  on  foon,  will  pre¬ 
vent  their  ripening  Seeds ;  befides,  there  will  be  fewer 
Flowers  upon  thofe,  than  if  they  had  remained  ftrong 
Plants  through  the  Winter,  and  had  fent  forth  their 
Flower  Stems  in  Spring  ;  for  thefe  will  branch  out  on 
every  Side,  and  produce  a  prodigious  Number  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  continue  a  Succefllon  of  them  on  the  fame 
Plants  from  June  to  September ,  and  produce  good  Seeds 
in  Plenty. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  fown  on  a  fha- 
dy  Border  of  frefh  Earth  (for  if  they  are  fown  upon  a 
Place  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  and  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  dry,  few  of  them  will  grow.)  When  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
other  Beds  or  Borders  of  frefh  Earth,  obferving  to  wa¬ 
ter  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root;  after 
which  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds  till  Michaelmas,  when  they  may 
be  tranfplanted  into  the  Middle  of  the  Borders  in  the 
Pleafure  Garden,  where  the  feveral  Sorts  being  inter¬ 
mixed,  will  make  an  agreeable  Variety.  They  are  ex¬ 
treme  hardy,  being  rarely  injured  by  Cold,  unlefs  they 
have  fhot  up  to  flower  before  Winter,  but  do  not  conti¬ 
nue  after  ripening  their  Seeds. 

The  1 6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain’,  this  is  an 
annual  Plant,  the  Stalks  rife  3  Feet  high,  they  are  hai¬ 
ry,  and  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  deeply  notched 
on  their  Edges,  and  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk, 
cut  almoft  to  the  Mid- rib  into  fine  Segments.  'The 
Flowers  Hand  on  long  Foot  Stalks  at  .the  Top  of  the 
Stalks;  thefe  have  globular  Receptacles;  the  Florets 
are  large,  and  fpread  open  like  a  Star;  they  are  of  a 
pale  purple  Colour,  appearing  in  July,  and  in  favourable 
Seafons  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September ,  but  in  cold  moift 
Years  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  here. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
Beds  of  light  loamy  Earth,  where  the  Plants  are  to  re¬ 
main  ;  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  thinned 
and  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture 
they  require. 

The  17th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  hath  a  weak  fhrubby  Stalk  which  divides  in¬ 
to  feveral  Branches,  and  rifes  about  5  Feet  high  ;  the 
Branches  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
3  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  which 
are  entire  and  deeply  crenated  on  their  Edges;  they  are 
of  a  light  green,  and  a  little  hairy.  The  Flower  Stalk 
is  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  fuftaining  one 
pale  Flefh-coloured  Flower,  compofed  of  many  5  point¬ 
ed  Florets.  This  Plant  continues  flowering  great  Part 
of  Summer,  and  fometimes  it  produces  good  Seeds  in 
England. 

The  1 8th  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope-,  it  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  like  the  former;  the 
Stalks  are  hairy,  and  divide  into  feveral  Branches,  gar¬ 
nifhed  toward  the  Bottom  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
which  are  crenated  and  entire,  but  thofe  on  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk  are  doubly  winged.  The  Flowers  are 

produced 
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produced  upon  long  naked  Stalks  from  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  of  a  pale  Flefli  Colour,  and  large, 
but  have  no  Scent ;  thefe  are  continued  in  Succeflion  all 
the  Summer,  and  fometimes  the  early  Flowers  are  luc- 
ceeded  by  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
which  may  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  during  any  of 
the  Summer  Months ;  when  thefe  have  put  out  good 
Roots,  they  fhould  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  loamy  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  then  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  the  Frofts  begin,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  to 
Shelter,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air 
through  the  Winter;  but  as  they  only  require  Protec¬ 
tion  from  Frofl,  fo  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air 
as  pofl'ible  in  mild  Weather,  to  prevent  their  being 
drawn  up  weak  ;  and  in  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of 
April,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  a  warm 
Situation,  afterward  treating  them  as  other  hardy  fo¬ 
reign  Plants. 

The  19th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Aleppo ;  this  is 
an  annual  Plant,  with  a  very  branching  Stalk  near  3  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  at  each  Joint  that  are  va- 
rioufly  cut.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on  long  Foot 
Stalks  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  thefe  have  very  long 
Empalements  ;  the  Florets  round  the  Border  are  cut  in¬ 
to  feveral  fringed  Segments.  The  Flowers  are  of  a 
Flefh  Colour,  and  continue  in  Succeflion  from  July  to 
Autumn,  and  in  favourable  Seafons  the  Seeds  ripen  here 
pretty  well.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown,  and  the  Hants  treated  as  the  common  Sweet, 
or  Indian  Scabious. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  but  as 
they  are  Plants  which  have  little  Beauty,  fo  they  ate 
rarely  admitted  into  Gardens,  therefore  they  are  not 
enumerated  here. 

SCANDIX.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  FI.  32 6.  Tab.  1 73.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  319.  Shepherds  Needle,  or  Venus-comb. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  bath  an  umbelliferous  Flower  ;  the  general  Umbel  is 
long  and  has  few  Rays ,  the  particular  Umbels  have  many : 
The  general  Umbel  has  no  Involucrum ,  the  particular  has 
a  five-leaved  one  the  Length  of  the  Umbels:  The  general 
Umbel  is  deformed,  and  has  hermaphrodite  Florets  in  the 
Dijk,  and  female  in  the  Rays,  The  Flowers  have  5  in- 
flexed  Heart-floaped  Petals ,  the  inner  fmall,  and  the  outer 
large  ;  they  have  5  J lender  Stamina  terminated  by  roundijh 
Summits,  an  an  oblong  Germen  fvpporting  2  permanent 
Styles,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  turns  to  a 
long  Fruit  divided  in  two  Parts,  each  having  one  furrow  - 
ed  Seed  convex  on  one  Side ,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scandix  feminibus  hevibus  roflro  longijfltno.  Hart. 
Cliff.  101.  Scandix  with  fmooth  Seeds  and  the  longed: 
Beak.  Scandix  femine  roflrato  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  152. 
Common  Shepherds  Needle  with  beaked  Seeds. 

2.  Scandix  feminibus fubulalis  hifpidis,  fiori  litis  radi¬ 
al  is,  cuuiibus  lecvibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  257.  Scandix  with 
prickly  Awl-fhaped  Seeds,  radiated  Flowers,  and  fmooth 
Stalks.  Scandix  Cretica  minor.  C.  B.  P.  152.  Smaller 
Shepherds  Needle  of  Candy. 

3.  Scandix  feminibus  pedunculo  villrfo  brevioribus. 
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Ilor.  Leyd.  ill.  Scandix  with  a  hairy  Foot  Stalk  anj 
fhort  Seeds  Scandix  Ornentalis  flore  maxima.  Tourn.  Cor. 
23.  Faflern  Shepherds  Needle  with  a  very  large  Flower. 

4*  Scandix  ft 'minibus  hifpidis,  tmolw.ris  umbello  mu  l- 
t  fid/s,  caulibus  afperis.  Scandix  with  brill ly  Seeds,  many- 
pointed  Involucrums  to  the  Umbels,  and  rough  Stalks. 
Scandix  Cretica  major.  C.  B.  P.  152.  Greater  Shepherds 
Needle  from  Candy. 

5.  Scandix  feminibus fulcatis  angulatis .  Hort.  Cliff. 
101.  Scandix  with  angular  furrowed  Seeds.  Myrrbis 
major  cicutaria  odorata.  C.  B.  P.  160.  Sweet  Cecily,  or 
great  fwret  Chervil,  by  fome  fweet  Fern. 

6.  Scandix  feminibus  ovatis  hifpidis,  core  His  unifor- 
mibus ,  caule  lavi.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  257.  Scandix  with  oval 
rough  Seeds,  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers  uniform,  and  a 
fmooth  Stalk.  Myrrbis  fylvefiris  feminibus  afperis 
C.  B.  P.  160.  Wild  Myrrh  with  rough  Seeds. 

The  ill  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fiiff  Lands  among 
the  Corn  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  not  cultivated 
in  Gardens.  It  is  an  annual  Plant;  the  Leaves  are 
finely  divided  into  fmall  Segments,  and  have  long  Foot 
Stalks;  the  Stalks  branch  and  rife  C  Inches  high.  The 
Flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  like  thofe  of  wild  Cher¬ 
vil,  and  fit  on  the  Top  of  the  Beak  or  Horns,  which 
are  the  Rudiment  of  the  Pod.  At  the  Bottom  of  the 
fmall  Umbel  5  Leaves  embrace  the  Stalk,  with  broad 
and  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  afterward  cut  into  fmall 
Segments  like  the  reft :  The*5eed  is  long,  and  runs  into 
a  fmall  Point,  refembling  a  large  Needle,  but  the  Um¬ 
bels  have  great  Refemblance  to  the  Umbels  of  Mufk. 
Crane’s-bill.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the 
End  of  July,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will 
be  a  plentiful  Supply  of  young  Piants. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 

1  in  Italy,  and  Crete.  This  is  an  annual  Plant  with  low 
fpreading  Stalks,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  fine  cut 
Leaves,  placed  thinly.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  white, 
and  liana  in  fmall  Umbels  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks, 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Awl-fhaped  rough  Seeds.  It 
flowers  and  feeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this  is 
an  annual  Plant,  with  fine  cut  Leaves;  the  Stalks  rile 
8  Inches  high,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  a  fine  cut 
Leaf,  and  terminated  by  an  Umbel  of  white  Flowers, 
with  large  Heart-fhaped  Petals.  The  Horns  of  this  are 
longer  than  of  any  other  Sort,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  are 
very  fhort  and  hairy. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  hath 
larger  Leaves  than  either  of  the  former,  and  are  finely 
cut ;  the  Stalks  grow  a  Foot  long,  and  divide  into 
many  Branches,  they  are  rough  and  channelled ;  the 
Umbels  have  a  many-leaved  Involucrum,  and  the  Seeds 
are  rough.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  l  ime  as  the  former. 

Thefe  4  Sorts  will  fow  themfeives  where-ever  they 
are  once  introduced,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to 
thin  them,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  but  lias 
been  long  kept  in  the  Englifb  Gardens;  and  of  late 
Years  the  Seeds  have  been  thrown  out  of  Gardens,  fo 
that  the  Plants’are  frequently  found  growing  naturally 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  thofe  Gardens.  It  has  a  very 
thick  perennial  Root,  compofed  of  many  thick  Fibres, 
of  a  fweet  aromatiek  Tafie  like  Anlfeed,  from  which 
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come  forth  many  large  Leaves,  that  branch  out  fomc- 
what  like  thofe  of  Fern,  fiom  whence  it  was  titled 
Sweet  Fern.  The  Stalks  grow  4  or  5  Feet  high,  they 
are  hairy  and  fiitulous.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  an 
Umbel  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  white,  and 
have  a  fweet  aromatick  Scent:  The  out  Petal  of  the 
Flowers  is  large,  the  two  Side  ones  are  of  a  middle  Siz.e, 
but  the  two  inner  are  fmall  ;  thefe  appear  the  latter  End 
of  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  angular  furrowed 
Seeds,  having  the  Tafle  and  Scent  of  Anifeed,  which 
ripen  in  July. 

This  Sort  propgates  fall  by  Seeds,  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  will  furnilh  Plants  in  abundance. 
Thefe  may  be  tranfplanted  to  any  abjefl  Part  of  the 
Garden,  for  they  will  grow  in  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and 
require  no  Care. 

It  Hands  in  the  Lift  of  medicinal  Plants,  but  is  rarely 
ufed  :  Formerly  the  young  Leaves  of  this  Plant  were 
put  into  Sallads,  but  it  has  been  long  difufed  tor  the 
Table  in  England,  but  in  Germany  it  is  put  into  Soups. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Side  of  Banks 
and  Foot  Ways  in  many  Parts  of  England',  this  is  an 
annual,  whofe  Seeds  drop  early  in  the  Summer;  the 
Plants  come  up  in  AutOmn,  and  flower  early  in  the 
Spring.  The  Leaves  are  finely  divided,  very  like  thofe 
of  the  Garden  Chervil,  but  are  hairy;  the  Stalks  rife  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  or  two  Feet  high,  dividing  into  Branch¬ 
es.  Thefe  fuftain  Umbels  of  finall  white  Flowers, 
which  come  out  early  in  April,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fhort  hairy  crooked  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Jure,  and 
foon  after  the  Plants  decay. 

There  have  been  fome  Inftances  of  the  ill  EfFe&s  of 
this  Plant,  when  taken  inwardly;  fome  who  have  eaten 
this  Herb  in  Soups,  by  miftaking  it  for  Garden  Chervil, 
have  narrowly  efcaped  with  their  Lives. 

SCHINUS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  479.  Molle.  Tourn.  Inji. 
R.  H.  661.  Indian  Maftick. 

The  Characters  are,  0 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  Empalement  with  5  Indentures 
at  the  Top  ;  it  has  5  fmall  Petals  which  fpread  open,  and 
g  or  10  Jlender  Stamina  terminated  by  thick  Summits ,  with 
a  roundijh  Germen  f importing  a  Jbort  thick  Style,  crowned 
by  a  ftngle  Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  a  globular  Berry 
with  one  Cell ,  inclofing  one  globular  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  ScHINUS  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  ferratis ,  impari  lon- 
gifjimo,  petiolo  aquali.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  388.  Schinus  with 
winged  Leaves  whofe  Lobes  are  fawed,  the  End  one 
being  very  long,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  equal.  Lentifcus 
Peruviana.  C.  B.  P.  399.  Peruvian  Maftick  Tree;  and 
the  Molle.  Cluf.  Monard.  322.  the  Arbor  Molle. 

2.  Schinus  foliis  pinnatis ,  petiolo  marginato  art icu la¬ 
in  fubtus  aculeate.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  389.  Schinus  with  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves,  and  jointed  bordered  Foot  Stalks  having 
Thorns  below.  Rboi  obfoniorum  ftmilis  leptophyllos  tra- 
godes  Americana  fpinofa ,  rachi  medio  appendicibus  acuto. 
Pluk.  Phyt.  Tab.  107.  Jig.  4.  American  Plant  like  Su¬ 
mach,  with  fmall  Leaves  armed  with  Spines,  and  Ap¬ 
pendages  to  the  Mid-rib. 

Thefe  are  ail  the  Species  of  this  Genus  which  I  have 
feen  growing  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  for  the  Iron  Wood 
of  Jamaica,  which  Dr.  Linnaus  has  ranged  in  this  Ge¬ 
nus,  has  male  and  female  Flowers  on  different  Trees ; 
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and  the  male  Flowers  which  have  blown  here,  are  Poly- 
andria ,  fo  cannot  be  here  placed. 

T  he  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Peru  and  Mexico  *, 
from  both  thefe  Countries  I  have  received  the  Seeds. 
This  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  8  or  10  Feet  high,  divi¬ 
ding  into  many  Branches  covered  with  3  dark  brown 
Bark;  the  Leaves  are  placed  alternate  on  the  Branches, 
they  are  compofed  of  feveral  Pair  of  Lobes,  from  10 
to  15,  and  are  terminated  by  one  Lobe  longer  than  the 
others ;  the  Lobes  are  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long, 
and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad  at  their  Bafe,  leffening 
gradually  to  the  Point,  with  a  few  Saws  on  their  Edges ; 
they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  when  bruifed  emit  a 
Turpentine  Odour.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  very 
finall,  white,  and  have  no  Odour,  compofed  of  5 
fmall  Petals,  which  fpread  open  ;  thefe  have  fmall  Em- 
palements  of  one  Leaf,  indented  in  5  Parts  at  the 
Brim.  1  hey  appear  in  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  in  England. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  beft  by  Seeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they  naturally 
grow;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed.  If  the  Seeds 
are  good,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  about  5  or  6  Weeks  • 
and  if  properly  managed,  by  admitting  frefh  Air  daily 
to  them,  according  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and 
duly  refrefhing  them  with  Water,  they  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  about  five  or  fix  Weeks  after,  when  they 
fhould  be  carefully  turned  out  of  the  Pots  and  their 
Roots  feparated  ;  then  they  muft  be  each  planted  in  a 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  foft  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged 
again  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  fhading  them  from  the 
Sun  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root;  then  they  muft  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  fhould 
be  removed  foon  after,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  Situ¬ 
ation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  but  they 
muft  be  removed  into  Shelter  before  the  firft  Frofts 
otherwife  their  Tops  will  be  killed,  and  thereby  the 
Plants  are  frequently  deftroyed. 

Thefe  Plants  are  tender  when  young,  fo  require  a 
little  Warmth  in  Winter;  but  after  2  or  3  Years  Growth, 
they  will  live  in  a  good  Green-houfe,  where,  as  they 
retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,  they  will  make  a  good  Va¬ 
riety.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by'Layers  and  Cuttings ; 
the  Layers  fhould  be  put  down  in  the  Spring,  and  by 
the  following  Spring  they  will  be  rooted;  the  Cuttings 
fhould  be  planted  in  April,  which  will  put  cut  Roots  in 
about  two  Months,  and  may  after  ward  be  treated  as  the 
feedling  Plants. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wejl-lndies  ;  this 
rifes  with  a  ligneous  Stalk  8  or  10  Feet  high,  fending 
out  many  Branches  on  every  Side  the  whole  Length  ; 
thefe  have  a  grayifh  Bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  wind¬ 
ed  Leaves,  whofe  Mid-rib  is  bordered  and  jointed,  and 
are  armed  with  crooked  Spines  under  each  Joint.  The 
Lobes  are  fmall,  oblong,  and  of  a  jucid  green,  the' 
Spines  fhort  and  crooked.  This  Sort  has  not  yet  produ¬ 
ced  Flowers  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  fo  I  can  give  no 
farther  Defcripticn  of  it. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark;  thefe  Seeds  will  often  lie 
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3  or  4  Months  in  the  Ground,  and  fome times  a  whole 
Year  ;  therefore  if  the  Plants  fhould  not  come  up  the 
fame  Year,  the  Earth  fhould  not  be  diflurbed  in  the 

Pots,  but  placed  in  the  Winter  in  the  Bark  Bed  in  the 

Stove,  and  the  Spring  following  plunged  again  into  a 

frefh  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Piants  if  the 

Seeds  are  good.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  and 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fe- 
parate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  Tan  Bed,  where  they  mud  be  fhaded  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  mud  be  treated 
as  other  tender  Stove  Plants. 

SCILLA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  37  8.  Lilio-Hyacintbus.  Tourn. 
Inf.  R.  H.  371.  Tab.  196.  Squills. 

The  Charadlcrs  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement ;  it  has  6  oval  Petals 
which  fpread  open  like  a  Star,  and  6  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina 
not  more  than  half  the  Length  of  the  Petals,  terminated  by 
oblong  prof  rate  Summits.  It  has  a  roundijh  Germen  fup- 
porting  a  fngle  Style,  crowned  by  a  fugle  Stigma.  The 
Germen  becomes  a  fmooth  oval  Capfule  with  3  Furrows  di¬ 
vided  into  3  Cells  filed  with  roundijh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scilla  rcdice  tunicatd.  Hort.  C/if.  123.  Squill 
with  a  coated  Root.  Scilla  vulgaris,  radice  rubra.  C.  8. 
P.  73.  Common  Squill  with  a  red  Root. 

2.  Scilla  radice  fquamatd.  Hort.  Cliff.  123.  Squill 
with  a  fcaly  Root.  Lilio-Hyacintbus ,  vulgaris,  flrecaru- 
leo.  Tourn.  Inf.  372.  Common  Lily  Hyacinth  ufith  a 
blue  Flower. 

3.  Scilla  radice  folidd ,  corymbo  confer  to  hemifpherico 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  308.  Squill  with  a  folid  Root,  and  an  he- 
mifpherical  Corymbus  of  Flowers.  Ormthogalum  fpica- 
tum  caruleum.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  3S0.  Blue  fniked  Star- 
flower 

4.  Scilla  radice  folidd,  corymbo  conferto  conico.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  309.  Squill  with  a  folid  Root,  and  a  conical 
Corymbus  of  Flowers.  Ornithogalum  caruleum  Lufi- 
tanicum,  latifolium.  Tourn.  Inft.  381.  Portugal  blue 
broad-leaved  Star-flower,  commonly  called  Hyacinth 
of  Peru. 

5.  Scilla  radice  folidd ,  floribus  lateralibus  alternis 
fubnut  anti  bus.  Hort.  Clff.  123.  Squill  with  a  folid  Root, 
and  Flowers  growing  alternately  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Stalk,  which  almoff  nod.  Hyacinthus  fcllaris  caruleus 
anuenus.  C.  B.  P.  Fine  blue  ffarry  Hyacinth.* 

6.  Scilla  radice  folidd ,  floribus  lateralibus  erefliufcu- 
lis  paucioribus.  Hort.  Clff.  123.  Squill  with  a  folid  Root, 
and  ereft  Flowers  growing  thinly.  Ornithogalum  bifolium 
Germanicum  caruleum.  Tourn.  Inf.  380.  Blue  German 
Star-flower  with  two  Leaves,  commonly  called  the  early 
blue  ffarry  Hyacinth. 

7.  Scii.la  radice  folidd,  foliis  fliformibus  linearibus , 
floribus  corymhofls,  pedunculis  nudis  adfcendentibus  longi- 
tudine forts.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  309.  Squill  with  a  folid  Root, 
flender  linear  Leaves,  Flowers  growing  in  a  Coivmbus, 
and  naked  Foot  Stalks  rifing  over  each  other  to  the 
Length  of  the  Flowers.  Ornithogalum  autumnale  minus, 
floribus  cceruleis.  Tourn.  Inf.  381.  Smaller  autumnal 
Star-flower  with  blue  Flowers,  commonly  called  au¬ 
tumnal  lfarry  Hyacinth. 

8.  Scilla  radice  folidd,  floribus  paniculatis  fubnutan- 
tibus.  Squill  with  a  folid  Root,  -and  FJowers  growing 
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in  Panicles  which  almoff  nod.  Ornithogalum  Hifpanicum 
future  caruleum.  Tourn.  Injl .  381.  Star-flower  of  Spain 
with  deep  blue  Flowers. 

9.  Scilla  radice  folidd,  racemo  conico,  floribus  nums- 
rofls  adfcendentibus.  Squill  with  a  folid  Root,  and  a 
conical  Spike  of  many  Flowers  rifing  above  each  other. 
Ornithogalum  purpurcum.  Tourn.  Inf,  380.  Purple 
Star-flower. 

10.  Scilla  radice  fllidd,  corymbo  conferto  hemifpherico , 

fcapo  hngifimo.  Squill  with  a  folid  Root,  an  hetnifphe- 
rical  Corymbus,  and  the  longeil  Stalk.  Ornithogalum 
Eriophcrum,  Peruvianum.  Tourn.  Injl.  381.  Woolly 
Star-flower  of  Peru.  v 

The  iff  is  the  Squill  or  Sea  Onion  whofe  Roots  are 
ufed  in  Medicine,  of  which  there  are  2  Sorts,  one  with 
a  red,  and  the  other  a  white  Root,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  be  accidental  Varieties,  but  ti  e  white  are  generally 
prefered  for  medicinal  Ufe.  The  Roots  are  very  large, 
fomewhat  Pear  fhaped,  compofed  of  many  Coats  lying 
over  each  other  like  Onions  ;  at  the  Bottom  come  out 
feveral  Fibres  which  ffrike  deep  in  the  Ground.  From 
the  Middle  of  the  Root  arife  feveral  lliining  Leaves  a 
Foot  long,  and  2  Inches  broad  at  their  Bafe,  lefTening 
all  the  Length  to  the  Top,  where  they  end  in  Points  ; 
they  continue  green  all  the  Winter,  and  decay  in  the 
Spring,  and  then  the  Flower  Stalk  comes  out,  which 
rifes  2  Feet  high,  is  naked  about  half  Way,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  pyramidal  Thyrfe  of  white  Flowers,  com¬ 
pofed  of  6  Petals  which  fpread  open  I  ke  the  Points  of  a 
Star.  This  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Shores,  and  in 
the  Ditches,  where  the  Salt  Water  flows  in  with  the 
Tide,  in  moff  of  the  warm  Parts  of  Europe,  fo  cannot 
be  propagated  in  Gardens,  the  Frolf  in  Winter  always 
deflroying  the  Roots,  and  for  Want  of  Salt  Water  they 
do  not  thrive  in  Summer.  Sometimes  the  Roots,  which 
are  brought  for  Ufe,  put  out  their  Stems,  and  produce 
Flowers  without  being  planted  in  Earth,  as  they  lie  in 
the  Druggitfs  Shops. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal ,  and 
the  Pyrenees  ;  this  has  a  fcaly  Root  like  the  Lilly,  for 
which  Reafon  Tournefort  feparated  it  from  the  ffarry 
Hyacinth,  and  conlfituted  a  Genus  cf  it  with  the  Title 
of  Lilio-Hyacintbus.  The  Root  is  oblong  and  yellow, 
very  like  thofe  of  Mart  agon  ;  the  Leaves  are  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  white  Lilly,  hut  are  fmaller;  the  Stalk 
is  flender,  and  rifes  a  Foot  high ;  it  is  terminated 
by  blue  Flowers  like  thofe  of  the  ffarry  Hyacinth. 

It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  Seed  Veffels  having  3  Cells  filled  with  roundifh 
Seeds. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  this  hath 
a  roundifh  folid  bulbous  Root  like  the  Hyacinth.  The 
I, eaves  come  out  fparfedly,  and  are  very  like  thole  of 
the  Englifb  Hair  Bells ;  the  Stalk  rifes  7  or  8  Inches 
high,  and  is  terminated  by  cl  offered  F  lowers  of  a  pale 
blue  Colour,  which  at  fir  if  are  difpofed  in  a  Sort  of 
Umbel  or  oepreffed  Spike,  but  afterward  draws  up  to 
a  Point,  forming  a  conical  Corymbus  ;  the  Flowers 
appear  the  latter  End  cf  April ,  which  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  oval  Capfules  with  three  Cells  filled  with  round¬ 
ifh  Seeds. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal , 
from  whence  I  have  received  the  Roots  ;  this  has  been 
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ions  known  in  the  Englijls  Gardens  by  the  Title  of  Hya-  forth  a  few  rufhy  Leaves  about  6  Inches  long.  In  the 
cinth  of  Peru.  There  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  Center  of  thefe  arife  i  or  2  (lender  Stalks  about  6  or  7 
with  a  deep  blue,  and  the  other  has  a  white  Flower;  Inches  high,  naked,  and  fufiaining  a  finoll  Corymbus 
the  latter  is  more  rare  here  than  the  former.  The  Hoot  of  Flowers  at  the 'Fop,  which  are  fmali,  Star-pointed, 
of  this  is  large,  folid,  and  raifed  in  the  Middle  a  little  and  of  a  pale  blue  Colour  ;  thefe  appear  the  Beginning 
pyramidal,  covered  with  a  brown  Coat,  from  which  of  September ,  at  which  Time  the  Leaves  come  out,  and 
come  out  <,  or  7  Leaves  before  V/inter,  which  are  6  or  continue  growing  all  the  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring  they 
S  Inches  long,  broadeft  at  their  Bafe,  terminating  in  die  away. 

Points;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  keeled,  and  fpread  The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
ahnoft  flat  on  the  Ground.  From  the  Center  of  thefe  this  hath  an  oblong  white  bulbous  Root,  from  which 
come  out  1,  2,  or  3  Stalks  according  to  the  Strength  or  come  out  5  or  6  Leaves  a  Foot  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
the  Root  ;  thefe  are  thick,  fucculent,  and  rife  6  or  8  broad,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  a  little  keeled.  The  Flow- 


Inches  high,  terminated  by  a  conical  Corymbusof  Flow¬ 
ers,  of  a  deep  blue  in  fome,  and  white  in  others,  (landing 
on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  compofed  of  fix 
Petals  which  fpread  open  like  a  Star.  In  the  Center  of 
the  Petals  is  fituated  a  large  roundifh  Germen,  fupporting 
a  fhort  Style  crowned  by  a  (ingle  Stigma,  and  round  the 
Germen  come  out  6  fhort  Stamina,  which  fpread  afun- 
der,  terminated  by  oblong  prollrate  Summits.  The 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  three-cornered 
Capfule  having  3  Cells  filled  with  roundifh  Seeds.  It 
dowers  in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July, 

The  5  th  grows  naturally  in  Byzantium,  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  here  about  the  Year  1590.  The  Root  of  this 
is  large,  folid,  and  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  from  which 
come  5  or  6  Leaves  which  lie  on  the  Ground  ;  they  are 
above  a  Foot  long-,  and  an  Inch  broad  ;  they  are  keeled, 
channelled,  and  of  a  lucid  green  ;  between  thefe  arifi* 
2,  3,  or  4  purplifh  Stalks  about  8  or  9  Inches  high, 
fufiaining  toward  the  Top  5  or  6  Star-flowers,  which 
come  out  fingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  of 
a  Violet  blue  Colour,  having  a  prominent  Germen  in 
the  Center  fupporting  a  (lender  Style,  attended  by  fix 
(lender  Stamina  terminated  by  purple  Summits.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  April,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  June. 

The  6th  Sort  is  commonly  known  in  the  Gardens  by 
the  'T  itle  of  early  (larry  Hyacinth.  There  are  two  Va¬ 
rieties  of  this,  one  with  a  deep  blue,  and  the  other  with 
a  white  Flower ;  thefe  grow  naturally  in  fome  Parts 
of  Francs  and  Germany.  The  Roots  are  folid,  roundifh, 
and  about  the  Size  of  a  Nutmeg,  from  which  comes 
out  a  (lender  channelled  Stalk  about  6  Inches  high,  ha¬ 
ving  generally  two  Leaves  near  the  Bottom,  one  fitua¬ 
ted  above  the  other,  which  embrace  the  Stalk  with  their 
Bafe ;  thefe  are  abcut  6  Inches  long,  and  almofl  three 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  channelled,  and  of  a  bright 
green.  The  I  lowers  are  thinly  placed  toward  the  T  op 
of  the  Stalk  ;  the  lower  ones  have  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch 
and  a  Flalf  long,  but  thofe  of  the  others  (horten  gra¬ 
dually  to  the  Top  ;  they  are  compofed  of  6  Petals  fpread- 
ding  open  in  Form  cf  a  Star,  having  a  turgid  Germen 
in  the  Center,  fupporting  a  fhort  St}  le,  attended  by  6  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  in  the  blue  Flowers  are  of  the  fame  Colour, 
and  thofe  in  the  white  Flowers  are  white.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  appear  in  March,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
three-cornered  Capfules,  having  three  Cells,  filled  with 
brownifh  Seeds. 

The  7th  Sort  is  the  fmali  autumnal  (larry  Hyacinth, 
which  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  England,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  St.  Vincent's  Rock  near  Brijlol,  at  the  Li¬ 
zard  Point  in  Cornwall,  and  upon  Black  Heath  in  Kent  ; 
-  this  has  a  round  white  bulbous  Root,  from  which  come 


er  Stalk  rifes  Q  or  10  Inches  high  is  firm,  and  fuftains 
many  (larry  Flowers  at  the  Top,  difpofed  in  a  loofe  Pa¬ 
nicle,  each  (landing  on  a  pretty  long  Foot  Stalk  which 
is  eredl,  but  the  Flower  nods  on  one  Side  ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  blue  Violet  Colour,  having  a  prominent  Germen. 
which  afterward  turns  to  a  three-cornered  Capfule,  ha¬ 
ving  3  Cells,  filled  with  roundifh  Seeds.  It  flowers  in 
May. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  hath  a 
folid  white  bulbous  Root,  from  which  rife  feveral  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Sort.  The  Stalk  rifes  10  or 
11  Inches  high,  and  is  terminated  by  a  conical  Racemus 
of  Flowers,  of  a  deep  purple  Colour.  This  Sort  flow¬ 
ers  in  May ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July. 

The  loth  Sort  has  a  very  large  bulbous  Root,  from 
which  come  out  feveral  Leaves  which  at  firft  aie  up¬ 
right,  but  afterward  bend  toward  the  Earth  ;  they  are  of 
a  thick  Subfiance  and  keeled  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green, 
and,  when  broken,  yield  downy  Threads  ;  they  are  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  long,  and  more  than  an  Inch  broad. 
Between  the  Leaves  arifes  the  Flower  Stalk,  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  long,  round,  firm,  and  naked,  fufiaining  at  the 
Top  a  large  Clufler  of  PTowers,  gathered  into  an  he- 
mifpherical  Corymbus  ;  thefe  have  6  Petals  which  fpread 
open  in  Form  of  a  Star;  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour, 
and  have  blue  Bottoms, /and  a  dark  blue  Vein  running 
Lengthwife  in  the  Middle  of  each  Petal  This  flowers 
the  Beginning  of  June,  and  produces  Seeds  which  ripen 
in  Augujl. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  this  which  grows  naturally 
in  the  Levant,  whofe  Leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  Peruvian  Hyacinth,  but  are  longer,  and  (land  eredl ; 
this  propagates  very  fafl  by  Offsets,  but  never  flowers 
here.  1  hsfVe  kept  the  Roots  in  all  Situations  more  than 
30  Years,  and  have  not  fee n  one  Flower. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  hardy,  and  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds  or  Offsets,  the  latter  being  the  more- 
expeditious  Way  is  generally  pra&ifed.  The  Roots  may 
he  tranfplanted  after  the  Leaves  are  decayed,  but,  if 
they  are  removed  after  they  have  put  out  new  Fibres, 
they  rarely  fucceed  ;  at  leafl  they  will  not  flower  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  ;  they  may  be  treated  in  every  Refjpedl 
like  the  ordinary  Kinds  of  Hyacinths. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  fown- 
in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  either  in  (hallow 
Boxes  or  Pans  as  has  been  before  diredled  for  Hyacinths, 
to  which  the  Reader  is  defired  to  turn,  to  avoid  Repe¬ 
tition. 

SCL/AREA.  Toum.  hid.  R.  H.  179.  ‘Tab.  82.  Sal¬ 
via  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  36.  Clary  ;  in  French ,  Toute-bonne. 

The 
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The  Charaflers  are, 

The  Floiuer  bits  a  tubulous  Empalement  of  i  Leaf, 
•which  widens  at  the  Top ,  and  has  5  acute  Points  at  the 
Brim  ;  it  is  of  the  Lip  Kind ,  with  1  Petal  having  a 
crooked  Tube  which  enlarges  at  the  Chaps ,  where  it  is  di- 
vided  into  2  Lips  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  ere  Cl  and  arched  ;  the 
under  [Lip  is  cut  into  3  Segments ,  the  middle  one  being 
largejl  and  hollowed  like  a  Spoon  ;  it  has  2  Stamina,  fitua- 
ted  under  the  upper  Lip,  terminated  by  oblong  erect  Sum¬ 
mits,  and  a  jour-pointed  Get  men ,  jupportmg  a  forked 
Style  longer  than  the  upper  Lip ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma. 
The  German  becomes  Jour  roundifh  Seeds,  which  ripen  in 
the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sclarea  foliis  rugefts  obhngo-cordatis  ferratis , 
fioribus  calyce  longioribus  concavis  acuniinatis.  Clary  with 
rough,  oblong.  Heart  (haped,  fawed  Leaves,  thofe 
among  the  Flowers  concave,  pointed,  and  longer  than 
the  Empalement.  Sclarea  Tab.  [con.  373,  Common  Clary. 

2.  Sclarea  foliis  ohlcngis  dentato-angulatis  tomento- 
fts,  vsrticillis  lanatis.  Clary  with  oblong,  angular,  in¬ 
dented,  woolly  Leaves,  and  the  Whorls  of  the  Flowers 
covered  with  Down.  Sclarea  vulgaris  lanuginofo  amplij- 
ftmo  jslio.  To  urn.  Inf.  179.  Common  woolly  Clary  with 

the  largeft  Leaf. 

3.  Sclarea  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  clentato-ferratis  to- 
mentefs,  vsrticillis  lanatis  fejflibus ,  Clary  with  oblong 
oval  woolly  fawed  Leaves,  and  woolly  Whorls  of  Flow¬ 
ers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  Sclarea  Luftanica  glutinofa, 
amplijjimo folio  Tourn.  Inf.  1 79.  Clammy  Portugal  Clary 
with  a  very  large  Leaf. 

4.  Sclarea  foliis  ovatis  fhuato- dentatis  tomentofs , 
caule  ereClo,  verticillis  lanatis  feffjibus.  Clary  with  oval, 
fnuated  indented  Leaves  which  are  woolly,  an  eredt 
Stalk,  and  woolly  Whorls  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks. 
Sclarea  Sicula ,  folio  argenteo  fubrotundo.  Boerh.  lnd.  alt 
1.  163.  Sicilian  Clary  with  a  round  flvery  Leaf. 

5.  Sclarea  foliis  cordato-oblongis  crenatis  fumtnis  am- 
plexicaulibus , verticillis  fubnudis ,  corollarum  galeis glutinofs 
Clary  with  oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  crenated  Leaves, 
thofe  on  the  Top  embracing  the  Stalk,  almoft  naked 
Whorls,  and  the  Helmet  of  the  Flower  glutinous. 
Sclarea  pratenfis ,  foliis  ferratis ,  fore  caruleo.  Tourn.  Inf. 
180.  Meadow  Clary  with  fawed.  Leaves  and  a  blue 
Flower. 

6.  Sclarea  foliis  lanceciatis  cbfoleie  crenatis  fubtus 
tomentofs ,  verticillis  minoribus  fubnudis.  Clary  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  flightly  crenated,  and  woolly  on 
their  under  Side,  and  very  fmall  Whorls  of  Flowers  ai¬ 
med;  naked.  Sclarea  Syriaca ,  fore  cceruleo.  Tourn.  Inf . 
180.  Syrian  Clary  with  a  blue.  Flower. 

7*  Sclare  a  foliis  cordato-oblongis  crenatis  g/abris,  fo¬ 
rtius  verticillato-fpicatis .  Clary  with  oblong,  Heart- 
fhaped,  crenated,  fmooth  Leaves,  and  fpiked  whorled 
Flowers.  Sclarea  folio  falv'us  miner  fve  glabra.  Tourn. 
Inf.  180.  Smaller  Clary  with  a  fmoot-h  Sage  Leaf. 

8.  Sclarea  foliis  cordato-lanceolalts  acuiis,  braflacis 
coloratis ,  fore  brevioribus.  Clary  with  Heart-fhaped 
acute-pointed  Leaves,  and  coloured  BraStese  fhorter 
than  the  Flower.  Sclarea  folio  falvia  major,  vel  macu- 
lata.  Tourn.  Inf.  180.  Clary  with  a  greater  or  fpotted 
Sage  Leaf. 

•  9.  Sclarea  foliis  rugofs  pinnatifdis  lanatis.  Clary 
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with  rough.  Wing-pointed,  woolly  Leaves.  Sclarea  ru- 
gofo  verrucofo,  Cf  laciniato  folio.  Tourn.  Inf .  180.  Clary 
rough,  warted,  cut  Leaves. 

10.  Sclarea  foliis  cordatis  acute  crenatis,  fummis 
fejflibus ,  verticillis  fubnudis  remotijfmis.  Clary  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves  fharply  crenated,  thofe  on  the  Top 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  naked  Whorls  placed  far 
afunder.  Sclarea  Indica,  fioribus  variegatis  Tourn.  Inf. 
179.  Indian  Clary  with  variegated  Flowers. 

11.  Sclarea  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis ,  ferratis, 
fummis  fejflibus,  fioribus  verticillato-fpicatis.  Clary  with 
Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  fawed  Leaves,  the  upper 
ones  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  fpiked  whorled  f  low¬ 
ers.  Silarea  orient  alls,  folio  betoniecs  acutiffmo,  ccnd ' 
purpurafeente.  Tourn.  Cor.  10.  Laflern  Clary  with  an. 
an  acute  Betony  Leaf,  andapurplifh  Top. 

12.  Sclarea  foliis  cordato/agittatis  ferratis  acutis. 
Clary  with.  Heart-fhaped  crenated  Leaves  acutely  fawed. 
Horminum  luteum  glutinofum.  C.  B.  P.  238.  Yellow  glu¬ 
tinous  Clary. 

13.  Sclarea  foliis  ovato-lancclatis  integerrimis,  fum¬ 
mis  cordatis  amplexicaulibus  hirfutis.  Clary  with  oval, 
Spear-fhaped,  entire  Leaves,  thofe  above  Heart-fhaped, 
embracing  the  Stalks,  and  hairy.  Horminum  bugula  folio 
Horteg.  Clary  with  a  Bugle  Leaf. 

*4-  Sclarea  Joliis  cordato-ovatis  rugofs  tomentofs, 
calycibus  hifpidis,  radice  tuberofA.  Clary  with  oval,  Heart- 
fhaped,  rough,  woolly  Leaves,  prickly  Empalements, 
and  a  tuberous  Root.  Sclarea  afphideli  radice.  Tourn.  Inf. 
R.H.  179.  Clary  with  an  Afphodel  Leaf. 

15.  Sclarea  foliis  bnfato-triangularibm  ohfolete  cre¬ 
natis,  caule  tomentojo  paniculate _  Clary  with  triangular 
Halberd-pointed' Leaves  (lightly  crenated,  and  a  woolly 
paniculated  Stalk.  Sclarea  folio  triangulari ,  caule  to- 
mentofo.  Tourn.  Inf.  180.  Clary  with  a  triangular  Leaf 
and  a  woolly  Stalk. 

16.  SCLAREA  foliis  ebtufis  crofts ,  faminibus  corolla 
duplo  longioribus.  Prod.  Leyd.  309.  Clary  with  obtufe 
bitten  Leaves,  and  Stamina  twice  the  Length  of  the  Pe¬ 
tal  of  the  Flower.  Sclarea  Mexicana  altijfma ,  facie  helio¬ 
trope  i  Hort.  EJth.  339.  Tailed  Mexican  Clary  with  the 
Appearance  of  Turnfol. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria ,  but  has  been 
long  cultivated,  in  the  European  Gardens,  both  for  the 
Kitchen  and  Shops  ;  it  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  pe- 
rifhes  after  it  has  borne  Seeds.  The.  lower  Leaves  of 
this  are  large,  rough,  and  wrinkled  ;  they  are  oblong 
and  Heart-fhaped  ;  in  good  Ground  they  are  7  or  8  Inch¬ 
es  long,  2nd  4  broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending  in  blunt 
Points,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalks  are 
large,  four-cornered,  and  clammy  ;  they  rife  about-  2 
Feet  high,  and  are  garni (hed  at  Bottom  -  with  Leaves 
of  the  fame  Shape  but  fmaller  ;  they  fepd  out  fmaller 
Side  Branches  which  are  oppodte,  as  are  alfo  the 
Leaves  5  the  Elowers  are  difpofed  in  large  loofe  Spikes 
at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks;  they  are  placed  in  Whorls 
round  them,  and  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  having  2 
fhort  hollow  acute-pointed  Leaves  under  each,  which  are 
thin,  and  of  a  whitifh  Colour.  The  Empalement  of 
the'  Flower  is  divided  into  2  Parts  or  Lips,  the  upper 
ending  in  three,  and  the  under  in  two  Spiculce.  The 
upper  Lip  of  the  Flower  (lands  erect;  it  is  long,  and 
arched  at  the  Top,  under  which  is  the  Style  nearly 
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of  the  fame  Length*  and  the  two  Stamina,  which  are 
fhesrter,  fit  clofe  to  the  Style.  After  the  Flowers  are 
path,  the  Germen  turns  to  four  roundifh  Seeds,  which 
ripen  in  the  Empalement.  The  whole  Plant  has  a  very 
flrong  Scent  ;  it  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  September. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  either  tranfplanted  into  Beds,  or  if  a  huge 
Quantity  is  required,  they  may  be  planted  in  an  open 
Spot  of  Ground  in  Rows  two  Feet  afunder,  and  one 
Foot  Diflance  in  the  Rows.  After  the  Plants  have  taken 
Root,  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep 
th'.m  clean  from  Weeds.  The  Winter  and  Spring  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Leaves,  which  are  the  only  Part  uled,  will 
be  in  Perfection,  and  in  the  Summer  they  will  run  up 
to  flower,  and  after  they  have  ripened  their  Seeds,  de¬ 
cay,*  fo  that  there  fhould  be  annually  young  Plants  rai- 
fed  for  Ufe.  It  will  thrive  on  almoft  any  Soil  that  is 
not  very  wet,  for  in  moifl  Ground  the  Plants  frequently 
rot  in  Winter. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  IJlt  ia  and  Dalmatia  ; 
there  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  very  broad 
Leaves  but  flightly  indented  on  the  Sides,  the  other  has 
longer  Leaves  deeply  jagged.  The  Leaves  of  both 
Sorts  are  of  a  thick  Subfiance,  and  very  woolly,  efpe- 
cially  on  their  under  Side  ;  their  upper  Sides  are  rugged 
and  wrinkled  like  the  ift  Sort,  and  have  feveral  longi¬ 
tudinal  Veins,  which  diverge  from  the  Mid-rib.  The 
Stalks  are  fquare,  and  rife  about  2  Feet  high,  fending 
out  many  Branches  by  Pairs  oppofite,  garnifhed  in  the 
firfl  with  entire,  oval,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  which 
embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  but  thofe  of  the 
other  are  long,  narrow,  and  have  feveral  deep  Inden¬ 
tures  on  their  Edges.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  and 
Branches  is  garnifhed  with  Spikes  of  Flowers  in 
Whorls;  undereach  of  thefe  Whorls  are  two  hollow 
green  Leaves  fhorter  than  the  Empalemcnts  of  the 
Flowers;  thefe  Empalements  are  divided  into  2  Lips, 
the  upper  ending  in  three,  and  the  under  in  two  Spicu- 
lae.  The  under  Lip  or  Beard  of  the  Flower  is  white, 
and  the  Helmet  or  Galea  is  of  a  pale  blue  Colour. 
Thefe  Sorts  flower,  and  perfedt  their  Seeds  the  fame 
Time  as  the  firfl,  and  perifh  foon  after  ;  they  may  be 
treated  as  the  firfl. 

The  3d  Sort  has  fome  Refemblance  of  the  fecond, 
hut  the  Leaves  are  larger,  very  w  oolly,  and  glutinous 
they  are  oblong,  oval,  deeply  indented,  and  end  with 
very  acute  Points.  The  Gtalks  are  wcolly,  four-cornered 
and  rife  about  two  Feet  and  a  Half  high,  fending  out 
Side  Branches  by  Pairs  ;  thefe  terminate  in  loofe  Spikes 
of  whorled  Flowers  which  are  white,  and  the  Whorls 
are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  It  flowers 
and  feeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former,  and  the 
Plants  foon  after  decay ;  it  grows  naturally  in  Portugal 
and  Syria  ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  firfl. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  the  Archi¬ 
pelago.  1  he  Roots  of  this  will  continue  3  or  4  Years ; 
the  Leaves  are  oval,  very  thick  and  woolly,  and  have 
a  few  Indentures  on  their  Borders  ;  the  Stalks  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fingle  and  ere<51.  When  they  fend  out  any 
Branches,  it  is  only  at  Bottom,  and  fcarce  ever  more 
than  2,  which  alfo  grow  ered.  The  Flowers  grow 
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in  pretty  thick  Whorls  almoft  the  Length  of  the  Stalks  ; 
they  are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former, 
appearing  about  the  fame  Time,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn.  This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the 
former,  but  loves  a  dry  Soil. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of  France 
and  Germany  ;  it  is  generally  found  in  Meadows  and 
rich  Paflures  ;  this  has  a  perennial  Root  compofed  of 
many  flrong  ligneous  Fibres,  from  which  come  out  ma¬ 
ny  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  of  a  deep  green  Colour, 
whofe  Surfaces  are  rough  ;  they  are  crenated  on  their 
Fdges,  and  fiand  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Stalks  rife  3  Feet  high  ;  they  are  4-comered,  and  their 
lower  Parts  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  whofe  Bales  em¬ 
brace  them  ;  the  Flowers  ;  grow  in  long  whorled  Spikes 
at  the  Top;  they  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former 
Sorts,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  having  fcarce  any 
Imall  L  eaves  under  the  Whorls.  1  his  flowers  the 
latter  Fnd  of  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July  ;  it  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  but  the  Roots  continue  long. 

The  6  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  ;  this  is  an  abi¬ 
ding  Plant  whofe  Roots  run  deep  in  the  Ground.  The 
Leaves  are  Spear-fliaped  ;  the  lower  ones  are  about  4 
Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  ;  they  are  crenated  on  their  Edges,  and  a  little  wool¬ 
ly  on  their  under  Side.  The  Stalks  are  flender,  fliff, 
and  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  they  are  garnifhed  wflth 
fmaller  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape,  feton  by  Pairs  ;  the 
Flowers  grow  in  fmall  Whorls  difpofed  in  loofe  Spikes  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are  fmall,  blue,  and  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  This  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn  ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds 
as  the  other  Sorts. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows0  naturally  on  the  Sides  of  High¬ 
ways  about  Vienna  and  all  over  Hungary  ;  this  has  an 
abiding  Root  fending  out  many  fmooth  Leaves  about 
the  Size  and  Shane  of  thefe  of  broad-leaved  Sage, 
but  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalks  are  flender, 
four-cornered,  and  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high;  their 
lower  Parts  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  like  thofe  at  the 
Bottom  but  fmaller  ;  the  upper  Parts  are  garnifhed  with 
fpiked  fmall  Whorls  of  blue  Flowers  which  appear  in 
June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Augujl . 
It  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  firfl  Sort  hut  the  Roots 
will  continue  feveral  Years. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auflria  and  Bohemia  ; 
this  has  an  abiding  Root,  from  which  come  out  ma¬ 
ny  Fleart  Spear-fliaped  Leaves  about  4  Inches  long, 
and  one  and  a  Half  broad  ;  they  are  crenated  on  their 
Edges,  of  a  bright  green  Colour,  and  have  many  white 
Spots  difperled  on  their  Surface.  The  Stalks  are  thick, 
four-cornered,  and  rife  near  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  be¬ 
low  with  Leaves  by  Pairs  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  but 
their  upper  Parts  have  long  loofe  Spikes  of  Flowers  in 
fmall  Whorls,  whofe  Bra&ece  are  coloured.  This  flow¬ 
ers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl  ;  it  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds  as  the  former  Sorts. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  ;  this  is  a  bien¬ 
nial  Plant  which  dies  after  it  has  borne  Seeds.  The  Leaves 
of  this  Sort  are  very  thick  and  woolly  ;  they  are  8  or  9 
Inches  long,  narrow  and  Wing-pointed,  being  cut  into 
obtufe  Segments  nearly  oppofite  on  rheir  Sides,  almofl 
to  the  Mid-rib,  fomewhat  like  a  Stags  Horn  in  Shape; 
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thefe  fpfead  flat  on  the  Ground.  The  Stalk  rifes  more 
than  a  Foot  high  ;  it  is  thick,  four-cornered  and  very 
woolly  fending  out  Branches  by  Pairs,  and  is  garnifhed 
with  narrow  long  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs  at  each  Joint, 
which  are  tawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  grow 
in  loofe  whorled  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks ;  they 
are  white  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  4th  Sort.  This 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Augujl  ;  it 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  firft  Sort,  but  ihould 
have  a  dry  Soil,  left  the  Plants  rot  in  Winter. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  but  is  hardy 
enough  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England.  The  Root 
of  this  will  abide  feveral  Years  in  a  dry  Soil  ;  the  lower 
Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped,  acutely  cr'enated  on  their 
Edges,  and  ot  a  thick  Confidence  ;  they  are  7  or  8 
Inches  long,  and  4  broad  at  their  Bafe,  where  they 
are  eared,  'i  he  Stalk  is  four-cornered,  and  riles  4  Feet 
high,  having  2  or  3  Pair  of  fmaller  Leaves  on  the 
lower  Part,  which  ftand  oppolite  at  the  Joints.  The 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  for  the  Length  of  2  Feet  is 
g3rniftied  with  Whorls  of  Flowers  which  ftand  at  2 
or  3  Inches  Diftance  from  each  other,  having  no  Leaves 
under  the  Whorls.  The  Empalement  of  the  Flower 
is  hairy  and  blunt  ;  the  Galea  or  Helmet  of  the  Flower 
is  arched,  ere£t,  and  blue,  terminating  in  a  blunt  Point; 
the  two  Side  Segments  of  the  under  Lip  are  of  a  Violet 
Colour  ;  the  middle  Segment,  which  is  indented  at  the 
Point,  is  white,  and  curioufly  fpotted  with  Violet  on 
the  lnfide  ;  the  two  Side  Indentures  turn  yellow,  be¬ 
fore  the  Flower  drops.  When  the  Flower  is  paft,  the 
Germen  turns  to  four  large  roundifh  Seeds  which  ri¬ 
pen  in  the  Empalement.  This  Sort  flowers  in  May, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July  ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as 
the  other  Sorts. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  where 
it  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  'Toumefort ,  who  fent  the  Seeds 
to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris  ;  this  hath  a  perennial 
Root,  from  which  come  out  many  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
about  4  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  and  and  a  Half  broad 
in  the  Middle,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  ending  in  acute  Points.  The  Stalks  rife 
3  Feet  high,  fending  out  Branches  by  Pairs  their  whole 
Length ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  by  Pairs, 
which  toward  the  Top  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  whorled  Spikes  at  the  Top,  having 
no  Leaves  under  them  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  bright  blue 
Colour,  and  the  Top  of  the  Spike  is  terminated  with 
very  deep  blue  Flowers  ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Sep1  ember.  It  is 
propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  other  Sorts,  and  the  Roots 
abide  many  Years. 

The  12th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Land  both 
in  Germany  and  Italy  ;  this  hath  an  abiding  Root  com- 
pofed  of  ftrong  ligneous  Fibres.  The  Leaves  are  Heart- 
fhaped  and  pointed  like  a  Halberd  ;  they  are  4  Inches- 
long,  and  3  broad  at  their  Bafe,  of  a  pale  or  ydlovvifh 
green  Colour,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges,  ftanding  on  Foot 
Stalks  3  or  4  Inches  long.  The  Stalks  are  ftrong,  four- 
cornered,  and  rife  near  4  Feet  high;  they  are  garnifh¬ 
ed  below  with  fmaller  Leaves,  but  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalk  is  clofely  fet  with  Whorls  of  large  yellow 
Flowers,  which  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  Augujl.  The  whole  Plant  is  very 
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clammy,  and  has  a  ftrong  Scent  fomewhat  like  the  firft 
Species ;  this  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  other  Sorts  ; 
it  is  very  hardy,  and  will  continue  feveral  Years,  and 
may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  Roots  in  Autumn. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  has  a 
perennial  Root,  the  lower  Leaves  are  oval  and  S,  ear- 
fhaped  ;  they  are  6  Inches  long,  and  3  broad  in  the 
Middle,  ending  with  obtufe  Points,  and  are  entire,  the 
Stalks  rife  2  Ieet  high,  they  are  large,  four-cornered, 
and  fend  out  Branches  by  Pairs  at  the  Joints ;  the  Leaves 
on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  are  Heart-fhaped,  and 
embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a 
Brimftone  Colour,  and  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft 
Sort  ;  the  Style  ot  this  is  much  longer  than  the  upper 
Lip,  and  is  terminated  by  a  bifid  Stigma  ;  the  Empale- 
ments  are  hairy,  and  end  with  acute  Points.  This  flow¬ 
ers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn;  it  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds  as  the  other  Sorts,  and  the  Plants  may 
be  treated  in  like  Manner. 

The  14th  S  ort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  has  large 
fwelling  Roots  like  Dugs,  or  thofe  of  the  Piony,  from 
which  arife  many  oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  lying  on  the 
Ground;  they  are  5  or  6  Inches  long,  and  almoft  4 
broad  at ,  their  Bafe,  where  they  are  eared  ;  they  have 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  hairy  ;  their  Edges  are 
indented  and  a  little  wrinkled  ;  Between  thefe  arife 
ftrong  four-cornered  Stalks  about  4  Feet  high,  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  Leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  upper  Bart  of 
the  Stalk  is  garnifhed  with  loofe  Spikes  of  whorled  Flow¬ 
ers,  of  a  purple  Colour,  which  appear  in  June,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is 
propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  other  Sorts,  and  the  Roots 
will  continue  feveral  Years. 

The  15th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands 
this  hath  a  perennial  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  5  or  6 
Feet  high,  dividing,  into  many  Branches  covered  with  a. 
flocky  Down,  and  garnifhed  with  Halberd-fhaped  trian¬ 
gular  Leaves  three  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one 
and  a  Half  broad  at  their  Bafe,  where  are  two  acute  an¬ 
gular  Ears ;  they  are  placed  oppofite,  ftanding  on  long- 
woolly  Foot  Stalks.  The  Top  of  the  Stalk  branches, 
out  in  many  Foot  Stalks,  forming  a  Sort  of  Panicle.  The 
Flowers  are  of  a  light  blue  Colour,  and  are  ranged  in 
whorled  Spikes,  having  2  fmall  Leaves  under  each: 
Whorl.  This  Plant  flowers  from  June  to  Autumn,  but 
rarely  produces  any  Seeds  here.  It  is  propagated  by 
Cuttings,  which  may  be  planted  any  Time  in  Summer  ; 
if  thefe  are  planted  in  a  Bed  of  foft  loamy  Earth,  and: 
covered  clofe  with  a  Bell  or  Hand  Glafs,  ohferving  to 
fhade  them  from  the  Sun,  and  refrefh  them  with  Water, 
as  they  may  require  it,  they  will  take  Root  very  freely, 
and  then  they  muft  be  inured  to  the  open  Air  ;  after 
they  have  put  out  good  Roots  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot, 
filled  with  light  frefti  Earth,  placing  them  in  the  Shade 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  then  they  may  be 
placed  among  other  hardy  Kinds  of  Green-houfe  Plants 
in  a  fheltered  Situation  till  Qdhbsr,  when  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  Shelter  before  hard  Froft  comes  on  ; 
but  as  they  only  require  Prote&ion  from  hard  Froft,  fo 
they  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible  in  mild 
Weather. 

The  1 6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Mexico  ;  this  rifes 
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with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  8  or  io  Feet  high,  fending  out 
{lender  four-cornered  Branches,  of  a  purplifh  Colour 
and  hairy  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  pointed 
at  both  Ends  and  iawed  on  their  Edges  ;  they  have  long 
flender  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  thin,  of  a  pale  green  Co¬ 
lour,  and  hairy  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  grow 
in  clofe  thick  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they 
are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour  and  appear  in  Winter,  fo  make 
a  pretty  Variety  in  the  Green-houle  at  that  Seafon. 
This  Plant  never  produces  Seeds  in  England ,  fo  it  is 
propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  may  be  be  planted  du¬ 
ring  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  as  the  former  Sort  ; 
and  the  Plants  may  be  treated  afterward  the  fame  Way, 
with  this  Difference,  to  give  it  a  dry  Situation  in  Win¬ 
ter,  for  the  young  Shoots  are  very  apt  to  grow  mouldy 
in  a  damp  Air. 

There  are  feme  other  Sorts  of  Iefs  Note,  preferved  in 
Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  thofe  here  mentioned 
are  worthy  of  a  Place  in  large  Gardens,  where,  if  in¬ 
termixed  among  other  large  growing  Plants,  they  will 
afford  a  pretty  Variety  ;  efpecially  the  5th,  8th,  10th,  and 
nth  Sorts,  which  produce  long  Spikesof  beautiful  Flow¬ 
ers  and  continue  a  long  Time  in  flower.  The  Flowers 
of  the  1 2th  Sort  are  ufed  in  Holland,  to  give  a  Flavour 
to  the  Rhenijh  Wines,  which  are  brewed  at  Dort. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Cowing  their 
Seeds  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth  in  March  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into 
Beds  of  trefh  Earth,  about  8  Inches  afunder,  obferving 
to  water  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which 
they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds  until  Michaelmas ,  when  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  into  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
placing  them  at  a  large  Diflance,  for  they  j'pread  pret¬ 
ty  far,  provided  the  Soil  be  good.  If  fo,  they  fhould 
be  planted  8  or  1  o  Feet  diffant,  being  intermixed  with 
other  Plants.  Some  of  thefe  Sorts  will  endure  feveral 
Years,  provided  they  are  planted  on  a  frefh  Soil,  not 
over  moifl  or  rich. 

SCOLYMUS  Tourn.  Injl.  flSo.Tab.  27 3.  Lin.  Gen. 
PL  826.  The  Golden  Thiflle  ;  in  French ,  Epinc  Jaime. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  of  many  hermaperodite  Flo¬ 
rets ,  included  in  an  oval  imbricated  Empalement,  having 
many  loofe  Jharp-painted  Scales.  The  Florets  are  Tongue- 
Jbapcd,  oj  one  Petal,  which  is  torn  and  jlightly  indented  in 
5  Parts.  They  have  5  fjort  Hair- like  Stamina,  termi¬ 
nated  by  tuhulvus  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated  under 
the  Floret ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style  longer  than  the  Sta¬ 
mina ,  crowned  by  two  reflexed  Stigmas.  I  be  Germen  be¬ 
comes  a  flngle  Seed ,  which  is  oblong ,  triangular  and  ripens 
in  the  Empalement ,  the  Seeds  being  J'cparated  by  plain , 
roundiflj ,  indented  Chaff. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scolvmus  foh is  margine  attenuatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL 
813.  Golden  I  hiflle  with  Leaves  thinner  on  the  Bor¬ 
ders.  Scaly mus  ebryfambemus  annuus.  Adi.  Reg.  Far.  hi. 
Annual  Gulden  Thiflle. 

2.  Scoi.ymus  foliis  margine  incraffatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Pi.  813.  Golden  Thiflle  with  Leaves  thicker  on  the 
Borders.  Scaly  mus  chryfanthemus.  C.  B.  F,  384.  Gol¬ 
den  Thiflle. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
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and  in  Italy  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with 
a  branching  Stalk  4  or  5  Feet  high,  having  2  leafy 
Wings  running  along  the  Sides  from  Joint  to  Joint  fcolo- 
ped  and  indented  ;  the  Borders  of  thefe  are  thinner  than 
the  other  Parts  and  are  armed  all  the  Way  with  ve¬ 
ry  fharp  Spines  ;  at  each  Joint  are  placed  fliff  Leaves, 
jagged  and  armed  with  ftrong  Spines ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  green,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  inclofed  in  leafy  In- 
volucra  longer  than  the  Flowers,  and  armed  with  very 
flrong  Spines  ;  within  thefe  are  fcaly  Empalements, 
which  lie  over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifhes,  and 
are  armed  with  fhort  Spines.  The  Flowers  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  golden  Florets,  which  do  not  appear 
till  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  July  ;  and  unlefs  the 
Autumn  proves  warm  and  dry,  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen 
in  England. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  fpring  up  many  thick 
Stalks,  that  rife  about  3  Feet  high,  branching  out  on 
the  Sides  the  whole  Length,  and  garnifhed  with  fliff 
jagged  Leaves,  whofe  Borders  are  thicker  than  the 
other  Part,  and  armed  with  Spines  like  the  former 
Sort ;  the  Stalks  have  leafy  Borders  as  the  other,  ffrong- 
ly  armed  with  Spiqes.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  and  are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the 
former  Sort.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  if  the  Seafon 
proves  warm  and  dry,  they  will  be  fucceeded  by  Seeds, 
which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  March,  on  a  Bed  of  Frefh  undunged  Earth,  in  an 
open  Situation  ;  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  kept  clear  from  Weeds;  and  where  they  grow  too 
clofe,  feme  of  them  fhould  be  pulled  out,  fo  as  to  leave 
thofe  which  are  to  remain,  about  two  Feet  afunder. 
This  is  all  the  Culture  they  require,  for  as  they  fend 
forth  Tap  Roots,  they  do  not  hear  tranfplanting  well  ; 
therefore  they  muft  be  fown  where  they  are  to  remain, 
and  if  they  are  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  they  will  thrive 
very  well,  and  when  the  Seafons  prove  dry,  willperfedf 
their  Seeds  in  Autumn  ;  but  in  wet  Seafons  they  rarely 
ever  produce  good  Seeds  in  England ,  which  renders  it 
difficult  to  continue  the  Species,  without  procuring  frefh 
Seeds  from  Abroad. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  by  the  curious  in  Botany 
for  Variety,  but  are  rarely  planted  in  other  Gardens. 
SCOP  ARIA.  See  Capraria. 

SCORDIUM.  See  Teucrium. 

SCORP1URUS  Lin.  Gen.  PL  y 92.  Scorpicides, 
Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  402.  Tab.  226.  Caterpillars;  in 
French ,  Chenille. 

The  Chambers  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  I  Leaf,  and  is  ercdl, 
blown  up,  lightly  compreffed ,  ending  in  5  acute  Points. 
The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind  ;  it  has  roundijh 
Standard  indented  at  the  Point,  where  it  is  reflexed  and 
fpreading.  The  Wings  are  loofe,  almofl  oval ,  having  ob- 
tufe  Appendages.  The  Keel  is  Hal f moon- jh aped,  tie' Bel¬ 
ly  is  gibbous ,  pointed ,  and  eredl ,  cut  into  2  Farts  below. 
It  bath  I  o  Stamina  9  joined  and  I  feparate,  terminated  by 
f mall  Summits;  and  an  oblong  taper  Germen  a  little  re¬ 
flexed ,  f upper tng  a  rijing  inflexed  Style ,  terminated  by  a 
Point  for  a  Stigma .  The  Germen  becomes  an  oblong,  taper , 

leathery , 
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leathery ,  rough,  channelled  Pod ,  twifled  in  many  longi¬ 
tudinal  Cells  di  vided  within,  and  on  the  0  utjide  contracted 
into  knotty  Joints,  each  Cell  containing  one  Seed. 

The  Species  are* 

1.  Scorpiurus  Pedunculis  unifloris,  leguminibus  teclis 
undique fqamis  obtujis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  744.  Caterpillar  with 
one  Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  and  a  Pod  covered  with 
obtufe  fcales  on  every  Side.  Sco*  pioides  ftliqud  craffa  boe- 
lii  Pourn.  Injl.  402.  Caterpillar  with  a  thick  Pod. 

2.  Scorpiurus  pedunculi s  bi forts,  leguminibus  extror- 
fum  obtufe  aculeatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  745.  Caterpillar  with 
two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  and  the  Outfide  of 
the  Pods  armed  with  blunt  Spines.  Sc  or  pioides  bupleuri 
folio  ftliquis  lenibus.  Park.  1 1 17.  Caterpillar  with  a  Hare’s- 

ear  Leaf  and  a  fmoother  Pod. 

3.  Scorpiurus  pedunculis  fubtrifloris ,  leguminibus  ex- 
trorfum  fpinis  dfinPtis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  74s.  Cater¬ 
pillar  with  Foot  Stalks  having  three  Flowers,  and  the  Out¬ 
fide  of  the  Pods  armed  with  (harp  dihindl  Spines.  Scor- 
picides  bupleuri  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Caterpillar  with  a  Hare’s- 
ear  Leaf, 

4.  Scorpiurus  pedunculis  fubquad-  iflor is,  leguminibus 
extrorfum  fpinis  confertis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  745.  Ca¬ 
terpillar  with  4  Flowers  fometimes  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  and 
the  Outfide  of  the  Pods  armed  with  iharp  Spines  which 
grow  in  Chillers.  Scor pioides  bupleuri  folio,  corpicuiis  af- 
peris ,  magis  in  fe  contort  is  &  convolutis.  Mar.  Hfl.  2. 127. 
Caterpil'ar  with  a  HareVear  Leaf,  and  a  rough  Pod 
greatly  contorted  and  twitted. 

5.  Scorpiurus  foliis  pinnatis.  Caterpillar  with  a 
winged  Leaf.  Scorpioides  foliis  vicia  minima.  Mor.  Hi  ft. 

2.  127.  fmalleft  Caterpillar  with  a  Vetch  Leaf. 

The  ill  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain  ;  this  is 
an  annual  Plant,  with  trailing  herbaceous  Stalks,  above 
a  Foot  long  ;  they  lie  on  the  Ground,  and  at  each  Joint 
have  one  Spatule-fhaped  Leaf  with  a  long  Foot  Stalk. 
From  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Flowers,  9  Inches  long,  fuftaining  at  the  Top  one 
yellow  Butterfly  Flower,  which  is  lucceeded  by  a  twit¬ 
ted  thick  Pod,  .in  Size  and  Appearance  of  a  large  Cater¬ 
pillar,  from  whence  it  had  this  Title.  It  flowers  in  Ju¬ 
ly ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  has  flronger  Stalks  than  the  firtt ;  the 
Leaves  are  much  broader  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  fupport  two 
fmaller  Flowers ;  the  Pods  are  (lender,  longer,  and  more 
twilled  than  thole  of  the  ill,  and  are  armed  with  blunt 
Spines  on  their  Outfide. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  flenderer  Stalks  than  either  of  the 
former  ;  the  Leaves  Hand  on  Ihorter  Foot  Stalks  but  are 
fhaped  like  thole  of  the  firfl  Sort  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Flowers  are  (lender,  -and  frequently  fupport  3  I  low¬ 
ers  ;  the  Pods  are  (lender,  not  fo  much  twilled  as  the 
former,  and  are  armed  on  their  Outfide  with  iharp  dif- 
tin£l  Spines. 

The  Stalks  and  Leaves  of  the  4th  Sort  are  very  like 
thofe  of  the  firtt,  but  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers 
are  longer,  and  each  of  them  have  3  or  4  linall  yellow 
Flowers  at  the  Top  ;  the  Pods  are  very  (lender,  great¬ 
ly  contorted,  and  armed  with  fharp  Spines  in  Clutters  on 
their  Outfide. 

The  5  th  Sort  has  very  fhort  Stalks  ;  the  Leaves  are 
winged  ;  they  are  compofed  of  4  Pair  of  fmall  Lobes 
terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  are  very  fmall, 
Vol.  II. 
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as  are  al  o  their  Pods,  which  are  lefs  twitted  than  thofe 
of  the  three  former. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  annual,  and  grow  naturally  in  moll 
of  the  warm  Countries  in  Europe ,  but  the  firtt  Sort  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Engl  if h  Gardens. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  feveral  curious  Gar¬ 
dens,  for  their  Oddnefs  more  than  for  any  great  Beau¬ 
ty  :  they  are  all  of  them  annual  Plants,  which  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  on  a  Bed  of  light  frefh 
liarth  ;  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thin¬ 
ned,  fo  as  to  leave  them  about  10  Inches  or  a  Foot  afun- 
der,  becaufe  their  Branches  trail  on  the  Ground;  and 
if  they  have  not  Room,  they  are  apt  to  overbear  each 
other,  and  rot,  efpecially  in  moitt  Seafons.  The  Weeds 
fhould  alfo  be  diligently  cleared  from  them,  otherwife 
they  will  grow  over,  ond  dettroy  them.  In  June  thele 
Plants  will  produce  fmall  yellow  papilionaceous  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  Pods,  fo  much  like  Cater¬ 
pillars,  that  a  Perfon  at  a  fmall  Dittance,  would  imagine 
they  were  real  Caterpillars  feeding  on  the  Plants,  and 
it  is  for  this  Oddnefs  of  their  Pods  that  thefe  Plants  are 
chiefly  preferved. 

Thefe  Plants  feldom  thrive  well  if  tranfplanted  ; 
therefore  the  Bell  Method  is,  to  put  in  three  or  four 
good  Seeds  in  each  Place,  where  you  would  have  the  Plants 
remain  (which  may  be  in  the  Middle  of  large  Borders 
in  the  Pleasure  Garden,  where  being  intermixed  with 
other  Plants,  they  will  afford  a  pleafing  Variety.)  When 
the  Plants  come  up,  there  fhould  be  only  one  of  the  moft 
promifing  left  in  each  Place,  which  fhould  be  ccr.ttamly 
kept  clear  from  Weeds  ;  and  when  their  Pods  are  ripe, 
they  fhould  be  gathered  and  preferved  in  a  dry  Place  till 
the  following  Spring,  in  order  to  be  fown. 

The  ift  Sort  is  the  bett  worth  cultivating,  the  Pods 
being  large  and  more  vifible  than  the  other,  and  more  in 
Form  of  a  Caterpillar. 

SCORZONERA  Pourn.  Inf  .  R.  H.yq6.  Tab.  269. 
Lin.  Gen.  Pi.  811.  Viper-grafs  ;  in  French,  Scorzonere. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  common  Empalemeht  is  fcaly,  cylindrical,  and  im¬ 
bricated.  Phc  Flower  is  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Florets,  thofe  on  the  Outfide  being  the  longefl ;  they  are 
narrow ,  Port  gut- fhaped,  and  indented  in  5  Parts.  Phey 
have  5  fhort  Hair-like  Stamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical 
Summits.  Phe  Germen  is  fituated  undet  the  Floret,  f up- 
porting  a  fender  Style  crowned  by  2  reflexed  Stigmas.  Phe 
Germen  turns  to  a  jingle ,  oblong ,  channelled ,  Seed,  crown¬ 
ed  with  feathery  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Scorzonera  foliis  in  finis  flnuato- aentatis ,  caulinis 
lineambus  femi ample xicaulibus.  Scorzonera  with  lower 
Leaves  indented. and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  linear  and  half  em¬ 
bracing  them  with  their  Bafe.  Scorzonera  latifolia,fnuata - 
C.  B.  P.  275.  Viper-grafs  with  broad  finuated  Leaves. 

2.  Sc  o  RZONER  A  caule  ramofo,  foliis  nervofis  planis  in- 
tegerrimis.  Scorzonera  with  a  branching  Stalk,  and  vein¬ 
ed.  plain,  entire  Leaves.  Scorzonera  latifolia  altera.  C. 
B.  P.  275.  Another  broad-leaved  Viper-grafs. 

3.  Scorzonera  caule  fubnudo  unfloro,  foliis  ner- 
vofu  planis.  Hort.  Cliff.  382.  Scorzonera  with  an  ahnoft 
naked  Stalk  having  1  Flower,  and  plain  veined  Leaves. 
Scorzonera  humiiis  latifolia  nervofa  C.  B.  P.  275* 
Dwarf  Viper  grafs,  with  broad  veined  Leaves. 

4.  Scorzonera/?////  lineari-enfformivui  inte  rim  ca~ 

Lee  rinutis 
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rinatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  791.  Scorzonera  with  linear, 
Sword-fhaped,  entire  Leaves,  which  are  keeled.  Scor- 
zoncra  Lvjitanica ,  gramineo  folio,  fore  pallide  luteo, 
Tourn.  In! I  477.  Portugal  Viper  grafs  with  a  Grafs 
Leaf,  and  a  pale  yellow  Flower. 

5.  Sco  r  z  on  era  foliis  lineari-fubulatis  intcgris  plants , 
pedunculis  cylindricis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  791.  Scorzonera 
with  linear,  Awl-fhaped,  entire  plain  Leaves,  and  cy¬ 
lindrical  Foot  Stalks.  Scorzonera  anguflifolia  fubcarulea. 
C.  B.  P.  275.  Narrow-leaved  Viper-grafs,  with  a 
Flower  almofl  blue. 

6  Scorzonera  foliis  fubulatis  integ>  is,  pedunculo  in- 
craffato,  caule  baft  villofo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  791.  Scorzonera 
wiih  Awl-fhaped  entire  Leaves,  a  thick  Foot  Stalk, 
and  the  Stalk  hairy  at  its  Bafe.  Scorzonera  humilis , 
angujlifolia  pannonica.  Clnf  Hif.  2.  p.  J  37  *  Cow, 
narrow- leaved,  Hungarian  Vipers-grafs. 

7.  Scop.zoner  A  foliis  lincaribus  multifdis,  caule  ercc- 
to.  Scorzonera  with  narrow,  many  pointed  1 /eaves,  and 
an  erebt  Stalk.  Scorzonera  laciniatis  foliis.  'Tourn.  Inf. 
477.  Vipers-grafs  with  cut  Leaves. 

8  Scorzonera  foliis  lincaribus  pinnatifdis,  caulibus 
procumbent ibus.  Scorzonera  with  narrow,  many-pointed 
Leaves,  and  trailing  Stalks  Scorzonera  joliis  laciniatis 
fupina.  Bocc.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  I.  89.  Low  Viper-grafs 
with  cut  Leaves. 

The  iff  is  the  Sort  commonly  cultivated  in  the  En- 
gHJb  Gardens  for  Food  and  Phy lick  ;  this  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain.  The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  Carrot-fhap- 
ed,  about  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Finger,  and  covered 
with  a  dark  brown  Skin  ;  it  is  white  within,  and  has  a 
milky  Juice  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  9  or  10  Inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  ending 
with  a  long  acute  Point,  they  are  waved  and  finuated  at 
their  Edges.  The  Stalk  rifes  3  Feet  high,  it  is  fmooth, 
branching  at  the  Top,  and  garnifhed  with  a  few  nar¬ 
row  Leaves,  whofe  Bafe  half  embrace  the  Stalk.  The 
Flowers  grow  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  in  fcaly  Erri- 
palements,  compofed  of  many  narrow,  Tongue-fhap- 
ed,  hermaphrodite  Florets,  lying  lmbricatim  over  each 
other,  like  the  Scales  on  Fifh  ;  they  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  Colour,  and  appear  in  June  and  July.  After 
thefe  are  decayed,  the  Germen  which  fits  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Empalement,  turns  to  oblong  cornered  Seeds,  hav¬ 
ing  a  roundifh  Ball  of  feathery  Down  at  the  Top. 

The  2d  Sort  is  like  the  firft,  but  the  Leaves  are 
broader,  entire,  and  more  veined  ;  the  Stalk  does  not 
rife  fo  high,  and  Branches  more. 

The  3d  Sort  is  (hotter  than  either  of  the  Former  ; 
the  Leaves  are  broader,  the  Stalk  is  almofl  naked,  and 
has  one  yellow  Flower  at  the  Top. 

The  4th  Sort  has  narrow,  keeled,  Sword-fhaped 
Leaves  ;  the  Stalks  are  (lender,  they  rife  about  2  Feet 
high,  branch  toward  the  Top,  and  furtain  pale  yellow 
Flowers,  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts. 

The  5th  Sort  has  narrow  Awl-fhaped  Leaves,  fhorter 
than  thole  of  the  former  ;  (he  &ta!k  is  taper,,  and  bran¬ 
ches  at  the  Top  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  the 
Leaves  are  narrow  and  Awl-fhaped  ;  the  Foot  Stalk 
immediately  under  the  Flower  is  thicker  than  below,  and 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  hairy  ;  the  Flower  is  yellow. 

The  7th  Sort  riles  with  a  (mooth  blanching  Stalk  2 
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Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow  Leaves  having  many 
winged  Points,  refembling  thofe  of  Buckfho/n  Plantain 
but  larger.  The  Flowers  are  yellow,  and  (land  on  long 
naked  Foot  Stalks  at  the  End  of  the  Branches. 

The  8  th  Sort  is  exa&ly  like  the  '7  thin  every  Refpe£! 
except  that  the  Stalks  fpread  on  the  Ground  ;  which 
is  not  accidental,  for  I  have  cultivated  both  Sorts 
above  30  Years,  and  have  never  found  either  of  them 
alter. 

The  1  ft  Sort  only  is  cultivated  for  Ufe,  the  others 
are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  are 
feldom  admitted  into  other  Gardens. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their 
Seeds  the  Begining  of  April,  on  a  Spot  of  light  frefh 
Soil.  The  bed  Method  of  fowing  them  is,  to  draw 
(hallow  Furrows  by  a  Line  about  a  Foot  afunder,  into 
which  you  (hould  (catter  the  Seeds,  thinly  covering 
them  over  about  half  an  Inch  thick,  with  the  fame  light 
F.arth  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhotild 
be  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe  in  tlie  Rows,  leaving 
them  rit  lead  6  Inches  a  funder ;  and  at  the  fame  Time, 
you  (hould  hoe  down  all  the  Weeds  to  dedroy  them  • 
and  this  mud  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  neceflary,  for 
it  the  Weeds  are  permitted  to  grow  among  the  Plants 
they  will  draw  them  up  weak. 

There  are  many  People  who  fow  thefe  Seeds  prom  if- 
cuoully  in  a  Bed,  and  afterward  tranfplant  them  out  at 
the  Didance  they  would  have  them  grow  ;  but  this  is 
not  (o  weil  as  the  former  Method,  becaufe  their  Roots 
commonly  (hoot  downright,  which,  in  being  tranfplant- 
ed,  are  often  broken,  fo  that  they  never  will  make 
fuch  fair  Roots  as  thofe  which  remain  in  the  fame  Place 
where  they  are  fown  ;  for  when  the  extreme  Part  of  the 
Root  is  broken,  it  never  extends  itfelf  in  Length  after¬ 
wards,  but  only  (hoots  out  into  many  forked  fmail 
Roots,  which  are  not  near  fo  valuable  as  thofe  which 
are  large  and  drait.  Thefe  Roots  may  be  taken  up 
when  the  Leaves  begin  to  decay,  at  which  Time  they 
have  done  growing,  though  they  may  remain  in  the 
ground  until  Spring,  and  may  be  taken  up  as  they  are 
ufed  ;  but  thole  which  remain  in  the  Ground'  after 
March,  will  lhoot  up  their  Flower  Stems,  after  which 
they, are  not  io  good,  being  dicky  and  drong. 

If  you  intend  tofave  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants,  you  (hould 
let  a  Parcel  of  the  bed  remain  in  the  Places  where  they 
grew  ;  and  when  their  Stems  are  grown  to  their  Height 
the)  fhould  be  fupported  with  Stakes,  to  prevent  their 
falling  to  the  Ground,  or  breaking.  In  June  they  will 
fiovver,  and  about  the  Beginning  of  Auguft  their  Seeds 
will  ripen,  when  they  diould  be  gathered,  and  preferved 
dry  till  Spring  following,  for  Ufe. 

SCROPHULARIA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  1 66.  Tab. 
74.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  674.  Figwort  ;  in  French ,  Scrofulaire. 
f  he  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  1  Leaf 
cut  into  5  Parts  at  the  Top.  It  hath  1  unequal  Petal 
with  a  large  globular  Tube.  The  Brim  is  cut  into  5  [mail 
P arts ;  the  2  upper  are  large  and  erefi,  the  2  Side  ones 
fpread  open,  and  the  under  is  reflexed.  It  has  4  [lender 
depxed  Stamina ,  2  the  Length  of  the  Petal,  and  2  Jbort- 
er,  terminated  by  Twin  Summits-,  and  an  oval  Germen 
fupporting  a  Jingle  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  fugle  Stigma.  The  Gernun  turns  to  a  round’ ft 
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pointed  Capfule  with  2  Cells ,  which  open  at  Top,  and  are 
Jilled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are,  f 

I.  Sc  r  ophu  l  A  ria  foliis  cordatis  baji tranfverfs,  caule 
obtufangulo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  619.  Figvvort  with  Heart-fhap- 
ed  Leaves,  whofe  Bafes  are  traniverfe,  and  a  Stalk  hav¬ 
ing  obtufe  Angles.  Scropbularia  nodofa  fcetida.  C.  B.  P. 
Figwort  with  a  knobby  Root  and  a  (linking  fmelL 

2  Scrophularia  foil  is  cordatis  petiolatis  decurren- 
tibus,  caule  acutangu’o ,  racemis  terminalibus.  Hart.  Upf. 
177.  Figwort  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  having  running 
Foot  Stalks,  and  an  angular  membranaceous  Stalk,  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  Racemus  of  Flowers.  Scropbularia  aqua- 
tica  major .  C.  B.  P.  236.  Greater  Water  Figwort,  by 
fome  called  Water  Betony. 

3.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordato-oblongis,  baft  appen- 
diculatis ,  racemis  terminalibus.  Lcefl.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  620.  Fig 
wort  with  oblong  Heart-lhaped  Leaves,  having  Appen¬ 
dages  at  their  Bale,  and  Stalks  terminated  by  a  Racemus 
of  Flowers.  Scrophularia  aquatica,  fore  fulpbureo.  Michel. 
Water  Figwort  with  a  Brimltone-coloured  Flower. 

4.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordate- fa  git  at  is,  acute  fer- 
ratis,  racemis  terminalibus.  Scrophularia  with  Heart- 
fhaped,  Arrow-pointed  Leaves,  acutely  fawed,  and 
Stalks  terminated  by  a  Racemus  of  Flowers.  Scrophula¬ 
ria  betonicce  folio.  Town.  Injl.  R.  H.  166.  Figwort  with 
a  Betony  Leal. 

5.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordatis  ferratis ,  fuperiori- 
bus  alternis,  racemis  axillaribus ,  pedunculis  hi  flirts.  Fig- 
wort  with  Heart-lhaped  fawed  Leaves,  thofe  on  the  up¬ 
per  Part  placed  alternately,  and  Bunches  of  Flowers 
proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  with  2  Flow¬ 
ers  on  a  Foot  Stalk.  Scrophularia  meliff<e  folio.  Tourn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  1 65.  Figwort  with  a  Baum  Leaf. 

6.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordatis  duplicato-ferratis , 
racemo  compoftto.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  2 96.  Figwort  with 
Heart-fhaped  doubly-fawed  Leaves,  and  compound  Bun¬ 
ches  of  Flowers.  Scrophularia  nemorenfts ,  folio  urtica 
rugojo ,  fore  atro  punicante.  Hort.  Cath.  Wood  Figwort 
with  a  lough  Nettle  Leaf,  and  a  dark  red  Flower. 

7.  Scrophularia  foliis  dfformibus ,  pedunculis  axil¬ 
laribus  aggregatis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  292.  Figwort  with 
difformed  Leaves,  and  Foot  Stalks  of  Flowers  gathered 
together  at  the  Wings  ot  the  Stalk.  Scrophularia  Hif- 
panica ,  fambuci  folio  glabro.  Tourn.  Inf.  166.  Spanijh 
Figwort  with  a  fmooth  Elder  Leaf. 

8.  Scrophularia  foliis  difformibus  laciniatis  villofs , 
racemis  compoflis  axillaribus.  Figwort  with  difformed, 
cut,  hairy  Leaves,  and  compound  Bunches  of  Flowers 
at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  Scropbularia  maxima  Lufta- 
nica,  fambuci  folio  lantiginofo.  Tourn.  Inf.  167.  Greateft 
Portugal  Figwort,  with  a  woolly  Elder  Leaf. 

9.  Scrophularia  foliis  infer  ioribus  pinnatis, fummis 
integris  duplicato-ferratis ,  racemis  axillaribus.  Figwort 
with  the  lower  Leaves  winged,  thofe  at  the  Top  entire, 
doubly  fawed,  and  Bunches  ot  Flowers  at  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalk-  Scrophularia  ruta  canina  died  a  vulgaris.  6. 
B.  P.  236.  Common  Figwort,  called  Dogs-rue. 

10  Scrophularia  folds  pinnatis,  foliolis  acute  den- 
tatis,  racemis  terminalibus.  Figwort  with  winged  Leases, 
whole  Lobes  are  acutely  indented,  and  Bunches’  of 
Flowers  terminating  the  Stalk.  Scropbularia  folio  filicis 
tnodo  laciniatis,  vel  ruta  canina  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  236. 
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Figwort  with  Leaves  cut  like  Fern,  or  broad-leaved 

Dogs-rue. 

11.  Scrophularia  folds  linearibus  pinnatis  lucidis 
crafts,  foliolis  pinnatifidis  racemis  terminalibus.  Figwort 
with  linear  winged  Leaves  thick  and  fhining,  Wing- 
pointed  Lobes,  and  Stalks  terminated  by  Bunches  of 
Flowers.  Scrophularia  faxatilis  lucida ,  laferpitii  Maff- 
lienfts  foliis.  Bocc.  Muf  p.  2.  1 66.  Shining  Rock  Fig- 
wort,  with  Leaves  like  Laferwort  of  Marfeilles. 

12.  Scrophu  laria  foliis  lanceclato-llnearibus  acute 
ferratis ,  inferne  incifts ,  racemo  comp  of  to.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod. 
294.  Figvvort  with  linear  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fharply 
fawed  and  cut  beneath,  and  a  compound  Bunch  of  Flow¬ 
ers.  Scrophularia  Orientalis,  foliis  cannabin  s.  Tourn. 
Cor.  9.  Ealfern  Figwort  with  Leaves  like  Hemp. 

13.  Scrophularia  folds  cordatis,  pdunculis  axilla- 
rihus  folitariis  dicu'+omis.  Hort.  Cliff.  3 22.  Figwort  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  and  fingle  Foot  Stalks  proceed¬ 
ing  from  their  Wings,  and  divided  by  Pairs.  Scropbu¬ 
laria  fore  luteo.  C.  B.  P.  236.  Figwort  with  a  yellow 
Flower. 

i4’  Scrophularia  folds  cordatis,  fup  erioribus  alter¬ 
nis,  pedunculis  axillaribus  bifloris.  Hort.  Cliff.  322.  Fig- 
wort  with  Heart  fhaped  Leaves,  the  upper  of  which  are 
alternate,  and  Foot  Stalks  proceeding  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalks,  and  bearing  two  Flowers.  Scropbularia 
urtica  folio.  C.  B.  P.  236.  Figwort  with  a  Nettle  Leaf. 

15.  Sc  r  ophu  LARIA  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  incifts ,  ra¬ 
cemis  fmplicijfbus  terminalibus.  Figwort  with  winged 
L/eaves  whofe  Lobes  are  cut,  and  fingle  Bunches  of 
Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks.  Scrophularia  Orientalis , 
chryfanthcmi  folio ,  fore  rnlnirho  var legato,  down.  Cor,  9. 
Pattern  Figwort  with  a  Corn  Marygold  Leaf,  and  the 
leaf!  varigated  Flower. 

16.  Scrophularia  foliis  ovatis  lanceolatis  dentatis, 
racemis  terminalibus.  Figwort  with  oval,  indented,  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  Bunches  of  Flowers  terminating 
the  Stalks. 

17.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  acutis  baft 
rotundatis ,  caule  obtufangulo.  Hort.  Upfal.  177.  Figwort 
with  Heart-fhaped,  acute,  fawed  Leaves,  rounded  at 
their  Bafe,  and  obtufe  Angles  to  the  Stalks,  Scrophularia 
Marylandica,  longo  profunde  ferrato  urtica  folio.  Rail. 
Suppf.  396.  Maryland  Figwort  with  a  long  Nettle  Leaf 
which  is  deeply  fawed. 

18.  Scrophularia  folliis  ovatis  acuminatis  ferratis 
tends  caulem  ambientibus ,  foribus  corymbofs  terminalibus. 
Figworth  with  oval,  acute-pointed  fawed  Leaves,  placed 
by  Threes  round  the  Stalk,  and  Flowers  in  round  Bun¬ 
ches  terminating  the  fame.  Scrophularia  fore  coccineo, 
folds  urticce  ternis  caulem  ambientibus.  Houjl.  Mff.  Fig- 
wort  with  a  fcarlet  Flower,  and  Leaves  like  thofe  of 
the  Nettle  placed  by  Threes  round  the  Stalk. 

The  ifl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods  and  under 
Hedges,  in  moll  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  admit- 
ed  into  Gardens ;  hut  being  a  medicinal  Plant,  it  is  here 
mentioned  to  introduce  the  others.  This  hath  a  fpread- 
ing  Root  compofed  of  many  whitifh  Knobs,  from  which 
arife  fe.veral  4-cornered  Stalks,  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  fawed  on  their  Edges,  hav¬ 
ing  their  Bafes  traniverfe  ;  they  are  placed  by  Pairs, 
and  are  of  a  dark  green,  oi*brownifh  Colour  on  their 
upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under,  having  an  Odour 
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of  Elder.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  (mall  Clutters 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks  oppofite,  forming  a  Kind 
of  loofe  Spike  to  the  Top  ;  they  are  of  one  Petal,  of  a 
dark  purple  Colour,  and  fhaped  almoft  like  a  Lip 
Flower  ;  the  upper  Lip  or  Creft  being  a  little  arched, 
the  two  Side  Segments  fpread  open,  and  the  under  Seg¬ 
ment  is  recurved.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules  ending  in  acute  Points, 
having  two  Cells  filled  with  fmall  Seeds,  which  ripen  in 
Augv.Jl . 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Ditches 
and  watery  Places  in  every  Part  of  England ;  this  has 
a  fibrous  Root,  fending  out  Arong  four-cornered  Stalks, 
which  grow  near  4  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Heart- 
fnaped  Leaves,  rounded  at  their  Points  and  crenated  on 
their  Edges,  iomewhat  like  thofe  of  Betony,  from  whence 
it  has  been  titled  Water  Betony,  The  Flowers  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  a  little  redder,  but  of 
the  fame  Shape,  and  appear  at  the  fame  Time.  This 
Sort  is  fometiines  ufed  in  Medicine,  but  as  it  grows  wild 
in  common,  is  feldom  admitted  into  Gardens.  There  is  a 
Variety  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves,  which  is  by  fome 
preferved  in  Gardens. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain,  by  the 
Sides  of  Rivers  and  other  moitt  Places.  The  Stalks  of 
this  are  flronger,  taller,  and  greener,  than  thofe  of  the 
former  ;  the  Leaves  have  generally  fmall  Appendages  at 
their  Bafe  ;  the  Flowers  are  greener,  and  grow  thinner 
upon  the  Stalks,  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  in  thefe 
Particulars  conflft  their  Differences. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this  has  a 
perennial  fibrous  Root.  The  Stalks  rife  near  4  Feet 
high,  and  have  fliarp  Angles  ;  the.  Leaves  are  Arrow- 
pointed,  Heart-flipped,  and  are  fharply  flawed  on  their 
Edges  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Bunches  to  the  Top 
of  the  Stalks ;  they  are  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  are  of  a  dark  red  Colour. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  it  has  a  per¬ 
ennial  Root.  The  Stalks  rife  4  Feet  high,  and  branch 
out  on  their  Side ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped 
fawed  Leaves,  which  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  are 
placed  alternate.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Bunches 
at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  each  Foot  Stalk  fupporting 
two  Flowers,;  thefe  are  fmsli,  of  a  brown  Colour,  and 
appear  in  June,  The  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujb. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this  has  a 
perennial  Root.  'The  Stalks  rife  four  Feet  high,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  Heart- fhaped  Leaves  doubly  fawed  on  their 
Edges ;  the  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  compound  Spikes, 
which  fit  on  long  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  arife  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalks,  and  have  generally  two  narrow 
Leaves  placed  at  their  Safe,  but  the  Flowers  terminate 
the  Stalks  like  the  3  firft  Sorts. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  has  a 
perennial  Root.  The  Leaves  at  the  Bottom  are  irregu¬ 
larly  cut,  and  have  two  Appendages  at  their  Bafe;  they 
are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges. 
The  Stalks  rife  4  Feet  high  ;  they  are  four-cornered, 
fmooth,  and  garnifhed. with  oval  Leaves,  fome  of  which 
are  entire,  and  others  have  fmall  Lobes  or  Appendages 
at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  grow  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalks  in  Clutters,  ea<?h  Handing  on  a  feparate  Foot 
Stalk;  they  are  of  a  bright  red  Colour  with  green- 
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ifh  Bottoms,  and  are  much  larger  than  either  of  the 
former.  It  flowers  the  Beginning  of  June,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Augufl. 

The  b’th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  ;  this  re- 
fembles  the  7th,  but  the  Stalks  are  larger,  rife  higher, 
and  are  hairy.  The  Leaves  are  much  longer,  and  have 
4  Appendages  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  irregularly  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  running  out  into  longer  Points  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  grow  in  compound  Bunches  at  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks  ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort, 
and  have  a  greater  Mixture  cf  green  in  them. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  has  a 
Root  compofed  of  a  few  thick  flefhy  Fibres,  The  Stalks 
are  flender,  four-cornered,  and  rife  about  2  Feet  high  ; 
the  lower  Leaves  are  compofed  of  feveral  Pinnae  or 
Lobes  which  are  fharply  fawed,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks 
are  entire  and  fharply  fawed  ;  on  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Stalk  they  are  placed  oppofite,  but  toward  the  Top  they 
are  alternate  and  fmall  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Bun¬ 
ches  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  dark  purple  Colour  with  a  Mixture  of  green  ;  the 
Seed  Veflels  are  fmall  and  roundifh.  This  flowers  the 
fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  hath  a 
Root  compofed  of  flefhy  Fibres.  The  lower  Leaves 
are  broad  and  jagged,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the 
Indian  Scabious  ;  the  Stalks  rife  near  3  Feet  high;  they 
are  four  cornered,  green,  and  fmooth,  and  garnifhed  with 
winged  Leaves  having  very  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are 
compofed  of  2  or  3  Pair  of  fmall  Lobes,  terminated  by 
1  large  one,  which  are  acutely  indented  on  their  Edges, 
and  end  in  fharp  Points.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by 
flender  Bunches  of  Flowers  fltuated  fparfedly  ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  purplifh  Colour  at  their  Rims,  and  edged 
with  white  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  Sec-d 
Veflels  filled  with  very  fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  where  it  is  frequently  found  on  Rocks  and  old 
Stone  Walls  ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  perifhes 
after  it  has  produced  ripe  Seed's.  The  Stalks  rife  15 
Inches  high  ;  they  are  thick,  fmooth,  and  have  fcarce 
any  Corners  ;  the  Leaves  are  winged,  narrow,  and  of  a 
lucid  green  ;  they  are  thick,  fucctflent,  'and  divided  into 
many  fmall!  Lobes  which  are  again  divided,  and  are 
Wing  pointed  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Bun¬ 
ches  on  the  Sides  and  at  the  'Fop  of  the  Stalk;  they  are  of 
a  dark  brown  Colour,  with  a  Mixture  of  green,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  pretty  large  roundifh  Capfules  filled  with 
angular  dark-coloured  Seeds.  It  flowers  about  the  fame 
Time  as  the  former  Sort. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant  ;  this 
has  a  perennial  creeping  Root.  The  Stalks  rife  two 
Feet  and  a  Half  high  ;  their  lower  Parts  are  clofely  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fharply  fawed, 
and  cut  at  the  Bottom  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is 
garnifhed  with  compound  Bunches  of  fmall  brown  Flow¬ 
ers  which  appear  in  May ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
roundifh  Capfules  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  which  ripen 
in  July. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Helvetia  ;  this  is 
a  biennial  Plant  which  flowers  and  produces  Seeds  the 
fecond  Year,  and  then  decays.  The  lower  Leaves 
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of  this  Sort  are  4  or  5  Inches  long  and  three  broad  ;  they 
are  Heart-fhaped,  hairy,  and  of  a  pale  green  Colour. 
The  Stalks  rife  3  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
fmaller  Leaves,  of  the  fame  Shape  with  thofe  at  Bottom, 
placed  by  Threes  round  the  Stalk  ;  the  Flowers  hand  on 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  3  of  thefe  come  Out  at  each 
Joint  round  the  Stalk,  and  fupport  Clufters  of  pretty 
large  Flowers  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour  ;  thefe  appear  in 
Aprils  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Capfules  filled  with  fmall 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  June. 

The  14th  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Italy.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  Heart-fhaped, 
ending  in  acute  Points,  and  are  fawed  on  their  Edges  ; 
they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  on  the  upper  Part  ol  the 
Stalk  are  placed  alternate  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  ;  thefe  do  each 
fuftain  2  or  3  Flowers  of  a  dark  red  or  purple  Colour  ; 
they  appear  in  May  and  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
July  and  Augujl ,  after  which  the  Plants  die. 

The  15 th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ,  and 
alfo  on  (Mr altar  Mill  ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  dying 
foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this 
Sort  are  doubly  winged,  and  the  fmall  are  varioufly  cut 
and  indented  ;  the  Stalk  is  (lender,  and  rifes  3  Feet  high, 
the  lower  Part  of  which  is  garnifhed  with  fmaller  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves,  of  a  lucid  green,  which  are  indented,  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks;  the  upper  Part  has  very  (lender 
Bunches  of  fmall  Flowers  coming  out  of  the  Side  to  the 
Top.  The  Flowers  are  thinly  ranged  on  the  Foot  Stalks  ; 
they  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  purple  Colour  with  white 
Borders ;  thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  but,  unlefs  the 
Autumn  proves  warm,  they  will  produce  no  good  Seeds 
in  England. 

The  Seeds  of  the  16th  Sort  were  fent  me  from 
Zant ;  this  is  alfo  a  biennial  Plant.  The  Stalks  are  four- 
cornered,  and  rife  2  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  fmall 
Side  Branches  ;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  about 
2  Inches  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  in 
the  Middle,  and  rounded  at  both  Ends ;  they  are  indented 
on  their  Edges,  and  (land  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks. 
The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garnifhed  with  (lender 
Bunches  to  the  Top,  which  are  very  fmall,  of  a 
bright  purple  Colour,  and  will  appear  in  July  ;  but,  un¬ 
lefs  the  Autumn  is  warm,  the  Seeds  will  not  ripen  in 
England. 

The  17th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  fibrous  Root.  The  Stalks  are  four  cornered  ; 
the  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped,  fbarply  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  rounded  at  their  Bale  ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  in  Bunches  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  and 
are  like  thofe  of  the  firfl  Sort,  but  of  an  herbaceous 
Colour..  T'his  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  18 th  Sort  was  difeovered  growing  naturally  at  La 
Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain  ;  that  is  a  biennial  Plant.  The 
Stalk  rifes  2  Feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  oval  acute- 
pointed  Leaves  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  fitting  clofe 
to  the  Stalks  ;  thofe  at  the  Bottom  and  Top  of  the  Stalk 
are  placed  by  Pairs,  but  in  the  Middle  there  are  3 
Leaves  at  each  Joint  placed  round  the  Stalk ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  green  Colour,  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  rouncMh  Bunches ;  they  are 
about  the  Si^e  of  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  are  of  a 
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fine  fcarlet  Colour.  This  Sort  flowered  in  the  Cheljca 
Garden ,  but  did  not  perfect  its  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  if  (own 
in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  feldom  rife  the  fame  Seafon. 
Some  o f  them  may  come  up  in  Autumn,  and  others 
the  Spring  following  ;  but,  if  they  are  Town  in  Autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the 
Spring  following.  Thefe  Seeds  may  be  Town  in  the 
Place  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  for  the  Plants  are 
all  of  them  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  Cold  of  our  ordina¬ 
ry  Winters  in  the  open  Air  (except  the  lad  Sort  which  is 
tender  )  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no 
other  Care  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
and  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds.  The  fecond  Year 
the  Plants  will  (lower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds;  after 
which  thofe  Sorts  which  are  biennial  will  die,  but  the 
others  will  continue  feme  Years. 

The  7  th  and  8th  Sorts  are  ornamental  Plants,  fo  may 
be  allowed  to  have  a  Place  in  thePleafure  Carden,  where, 
when  the  Plants  are  flrong,  they  will  make  a  good  Ap¬ 
pearance  during  their  Continuance  in  flower,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  lafts  two  Months,  unleTs  the  Seafon  proves  very 
hot  and  dry.  The  Roots  of  thefe  Sorts  will  abide  fome 
Tears,  unlefs  by  a  very  fevere  Winter  they  are  dedroy- 
ed  ;  but,  as  young  Plants  flower  Aongei  than  the  old  ones, 
there  fiiould  be  a  Succeflion  of  them  annually  propagated 
by  Seeds. 

The  other  Sorts  are  proper  Furniture  for  Botanick 
Gardens,  but  are  feldom  cultivated  in  any  other.  The 
Oth,  10th,  1 1  th,  and  16th  Sorts  (hould  have  a  dry  Soil, 
for,  as  they  naturally  grow  on  Rocks  and  old  Walls,  if 
they  are  in  good  Ground,  the  Plants  will  grow  vigorous 
in  Summer,  and  be  fo  replete  with  Moidure,  as  to  be 
killed  by  ordinary  Frods,  or  rot  with  Wet  in  Winter, 
whereas  in  a  poor  dry  Soil  they  are  feldom  injured  by 
the  Cold  in  England. 

The  lad  Sort  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country,  but  the  Seeds  diould 
be  fown  in  Pots  in  Autumn,  which  may  be  fheltered  under 
a  common  Frame  in  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  them  up 
When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  as  many  of  them  as  are. 
required  (hould  be  planted  into  feparate  (mail  Pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  (hading  them 
from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
they  mud  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  Air, 
into  which  they  may  be  removed  the  latter  End  of 
June ,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  September ,  when  they  fhould  be  remo¬ 
ved  into  Shelter  before  any  Morning  Frods  come  on, 
and  in  Winter  they  mud  be  placed  in  a  Stove,  kept 
moderately  warm,  where  they  will  thrive  and  produce 
Flowers  the  following  Summer. 

SCUTELLARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  653.  Caffnla. 
Tourn.  In  ft.  R.  IL.  181.  Tab.  84.  Skull-cap;  in  French, 
La  Toque. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  very  jhort  'tululous  Empakment  cf 
I  Leaf,  whofe  Brim  is  entire ,  having  an  incumbent 
fcaly  Operculum  which  feems  e'efed ;  it  is  of  the  L’p  Kind, 
with  a  very  jhort  crocked  Tube,  long  compreffed  Chape , 
end  a  concave  t> iful  upper  Lip,  the  middle  S  gment  Lang 
concave  and  indented ,  the  two  Side  ones  p  ain.  The  under 
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Lip  is  broad  ami  indented ;  it  has  4  Stamina  hid  wider 
the  upper  Lip ,  20/  which  are  longer  than  the  other,  termi¬ 
nated  by  fmall  Summits ,  and  a  four-pointed  Germen ,  fup- 
porting  a  Jlender  Style  fituated  with  the  Stamina ,  crowned 
by  a Jingle  recurved  Stigma.  "The  Empalement  becomes  a  Hel- 
met-Jhaped  Capfule  including  four  Seeds  which  are  rcundijh. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scutellaria  foliis  fubcordatis  ferratis,  fpicis  in¬ 
terrupt  is.  Hort.  Cliff.  317.  Skull-cap  with  almoil  Heart- 
fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  and  interrupted  Spikes  of  Flowers 
CaJJida  Col.  Ecpb.  I.  187.  Skull-cap. 

2.  Scutellaria  foliis  cordatis  obiufis  obtuse que Jerra- 
tis ,  fpicis  foliofts.  Prod.  Leyd.  3 1 1.  Skull-cap  with  ob- 
tufe  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  bluntly  fawed,  and  leafy  Spikes 
of  Flowers.  Caff  da  Cretica  fruticofa,  catar'ue  folio  fore 
albo.  Tourn.  Cor.  11.  Shrubby  Cretan  Skull-cap  with  a 
Cat-mint  Leaf  and  a  white  Flower. 

3.  Scutellaria  foliis  cordato-oblongis  acuminatis  fer- 
ratis, fpicis fubnudis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  600.  Skull-cap  with  ob¬ 
long,  acute-pointed,  Heart-fhaped,  fawed  Leaves, 
and  almofl  naked  Spikes  of  Flowers.  Caff  da  orientalis 
altifftma ,  urticee  folio.  ’Tourn  Cor.  II.  Talleft  eaflern 
Skull-cap  with  a  Nettle  Leaf. 

4.  Scutellaria  foliis  incifis,  fibius  tomentofis.  Hurt. 
Upfal.  173.  Skull-cap  with  cut  Leaves  woolly  on  their 
under  Side.  Caff  da  orientalis  Chameedryos  folio ,  fore  luteo. 
'Tourn.  Cor.  11.  Eaflern  Skull-cap  with  a  Germander 
Leaf  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

5.  Scutellaria  foliis  ovatis  fefflibits ,  mterioribus 
cbfolete  ferratis,  fuperioribus  integerrimis.  Lin  Sp.  PI. 
599.  Skull-cap  with  oval  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  the  under  of  which  are  fometimes  fawed,  and 
the  .upper  entire.  Cafida  folio  meliffa ,  fore  pur  pur  eo, 
longiore.  Boerh.  hid.  alt.  1.  177.  Skull  cap  with  a  Baum 
Leaf  and  a  longer  purple  Flower. 

6.  Scutellaria  foliis  inbfoferratis  utrinque  gla- 
bfis,  fpica  rotundato-tetragond.  Hort.  Upfal.  173.  Skull¬ 
cap  with  fawed  cut  Leaves  fmooth  on  both  Sides,  and  a 
roundifh  four-cornered  Spike  of  Flowers.  Caff  da  Apina 
fupina ,  magno  fore.  'Tourn.  Inf.  R.  IP.  182.  Low  Al¬ 
pine  Skull-cap  with  a  large  Flower. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
are  Plants  of  little  Beauty,  fo  are  feldom  admitted  into 
Gardens,  for  which  Reafon  they  are  not  enumerated  here. 

The  ifl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  Mr.  Ray  ob- 
ferved  it  about  Leghorn  and  Florence ,  in  the  Hedges  and 
uncultivated  Places  in  Plenty  ;  this  hath  a  perennial 
Root.  The  Stalk  is  four-cornered,  hairy,  and  rifes  2 
Feet  high  ;  it  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed  oppollte, 
almofl  Heart-fhaped  and  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The 
Elowers  grow  in  interrupted  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour  in  fome,  and  in 
others  they  are  white  ;  thefe  appear  in  June ,  and,  after 
they  decay,  the  Empalement,  which  reprefents  a  Hel¬ 
met,  contains  four  roundifh  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  hath  a 
ligneous  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  2  Feet  high,  fending 
out  flender  Side  Branches,  garnifhed  with  obtufe  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves,  bluntly  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are 
hoary  on  their  under  Side,  and  of  a  light  green  on  their 
upper.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  pretty  long  Spikes 
at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are  white,  and  have 
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fmall  Leaves  growing  between  them.  This  flowers  in. 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root.  The  Stalks  rife  from  3  to  4 
Feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  flender  Branches  from  their 
Sides ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  fawed  on  their  Edges. 
The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  naked  Spikes  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalks  ;  they  are  purple,  and  have  longer  Tubes 
than  any  of  the  other  Sorts.  This  flowers  about  the 
fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant  ;  this  is 
a  perennial  Plant,  with  fhrubby  Stalks  which  fpread  on 
the  Ground  ;  thefe  divide  into  final!  Branches  garnifhed 
with  cut  Leaves  placed  oppofite;  thefe  are  almofl  tri¬ 
angular,  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  downy 
on  their  under,  {landing  on  flender  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  difpofed  in  ihort  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  gray  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement. 
T  his  Plant  begins  to  flower  the  latter  End  of  May,  and 
there  is  commonly  a  Succeflion  of  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Plant  upward  of  two  Months. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  it  has 
a  perennial  Root,  from  which  come  forth  feveral  four- 
cornered  Stalk',  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Side 
Branches.  The  lower  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped  and  faw¬ 
ed  one  their  Edges,  {landing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ; 
the  upper  Leaves  are  oval  and  entire.  The  Flowers  are 
difpofed  in  very  long  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches  ;  they  are  of  a  blue  Colour,  and  appear  the 
latter  End  of  June  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which 
ripen  in  September. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Apen¬ 
nines.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  fhrubby  and  trailing;  the 
Leaves  are  cut  on  their  Edges,  and  fmooth  on  both 
Sides;  the  Flowers  are  difpofed  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks 
in  roundifh  four-cornered  Spikes;  in  one  they  are  white, 
and  in  another  Variety  they  are  blue  ;  thev  are  larger 
than  the  Flowers  of  any  other  known  Species,  fo  make 
a  pretty  Appearance  in  Gardens.  This  flowers  in  June, 
July,  and  Auguf,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds.  If  thefe  are 
fown  in  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  they  will  more 
certainly  fucceed  than  when  fown  in  the  Spring,  for  thefe 
fometimes  mifearry,  and,  if  they  fucceed,  the  Plants 
feldom  come  up  the  fame  Seafon.  1  he  Seeds  may  ei¬ 
ther  be  fown  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  or  in  a 
Border  to  be  afterward  removed,  but,  as  the  fourth  Sort 
does  not  bear  tranfplanting  well,  unlefs  removed  young, 
the  Seeds  of  that  had  better  be  fown  where  the  Plants 
are  to  {land.  This  fhould  be  on  a  dry  warm  Border  of 
poor  Earth,  where  the  Plants  will  live  much  longer,  and 
make  a  better  Appearance  than  on  a  rich  Soil.  When 
they  come  up,  they  require  no  other  Care  but  to  thin 
them,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

When  the  other  Sorts  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery  Bed  at 
five  or  fix  Inches  Diflance  where  they  may  fland  till 
Autumn,  but  mufl  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  during 
that  Time  ;  then  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Flower  Garden  where  they  are  to  remain. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  not  of  long  Duration,  it  will  be 
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proper  to  fow  a  Succeffion  of  Seeds  every  other  Year  at 
leaft,  to  fupply  the  Places  of  thofe  which  decay. 

SFCALE.  To  urn.  Inft.  R.  H.  513.  Tab.  294  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  92.  Rye ;  in  French ,  Segle. 

The  Characters  are. 

There  are  2  Flowers  in  each  Involucrum ;  they  have  2 
Leaves  which  are  eppoflte ,  narrow,  ereCt ,  and  floarp- 
pointed.  The  Petals  have  2  Leaves ;  the  outer  Valve  is 
rigid ,  bellied,  acute-pointed ,  and  compreffed ;  the  lower 
Border  is  hairy,  ending  in  a  long  Awn  ;  the  inner  is  plain 
and  Sfear-fhaped ;  they  have  2  oval  ere  Cl  Ne  Atari  a  and  3 
Hair-like  Stamina,  hanging  without  the  Flower,  termina¬ 
ted  by  oblong  forked  Summits,  with  a  Top  ft. hoped  Germen 
fupporting  2  reflexed  hairy  Styles ,  crowned  by  a  flngle 
Stigfna.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oblong  almofl  cylindrical 
Seed  which  riptns  in  the  Empalement. 

We  have  but  one  diffinft  Species  of  this  Genus 
cultivated  in  England ,■  though  it  is  often  fuppofed  the 
two  Varieties  are  eflentially  different,  but,  from  feveral 
Years  cultivating  them  on  the  fame  Land,  I  could  find 
no  real  Difference  between  them.  Dr.  Linnadts  titles 
this  Secale  glumarum  ciliis  fcabris.  Hort.  Upfal  22.  Rye 
with  rough  Hairs  to  the  Awns.  This  is  the  Secale  hyber- 
numvelmajus.  C.  B.  P.  23.  Winter  or  greater  Rye. 

Tlie  Farmers  difiinguifh  the  2  Varieties  by  the  Titles 
of  Winter  and  Spring  Rye,  but  when  thefe  are  Town  3 
or  4  Years,  at  the  fame  Seafon,  and  on  the  fame  Soil, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  know  them  afunder;  but,  where 
Rye  is  fown  on  warm  Land,  it  will  ripen  much  earlier 
than  on  cold  ffiff  Ground,  and  by  continuing  it  two  or 
three  Years,  it  will  be  forwarded  fo  much,  as  to  ripen 
a  Month  earlier  than  the  Seeds  which  have  long  grown 
on  a  ffrong  cold  Soil,  fo  thofe,  who  are  obliged  to  fow 
Rye  toward  Spring,  generally  provide  themieves  with 
this  early  Seed. 

There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Grafs,  now  ranged  under 
this  generical  Titie,  but,  as  they  do  not  merit  Cultiva¬ 
tion,  1  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  them  here. 

Rye  is  fo.well  known  to  every  one  the  lead  acquainted 
with  the  different  Grains,  as  to  need  no  Defcription. 

The  Winter  Rye  is  what  the  Generality  of  Farmers 
propagate  ;  it  is  ufually  fown  in  Autumn  at  the  fame 
Seafon  with  Wheat,  and  in  many  of  the  northern 
Countries,  and  in  Wales,  they  are  often  mixed  together, 
though  I  think  it  muff  be  very  bad  Hufbandry,  for  the 
Rye  will  always  ripen  fooner  than  Wheat,  fo  that,  if  the 
latter  is  permitted  to  be  fully  ripe,  the  former  will 
fhatter ;  nor  can  this  be  pradliled  where  the  People  are 
not  accuffomed  to  eat  Rye  Bread  ;  for  although  it  is  by 
fome  accounted  good  when  mixed,  yet  being  fo  very 
clammy,  few  People,  who  have  been  fed  with  Wheat, 
will  ever  care  to  eat  the  Bread  made  of  it. 

It  is  generally  fown  on  poor,  dry,  gravelly,  or  fandy 
Land,,  where  Wheat  will  not  thrive,  and  in  fuch  Places 
may  anfwer  very  well;  but  on  fuch  Land  as  will  bear 
Wheat,  it  is  not  proper  to  fow  Rye  as  its  Value  is  great¬ 
ly  inferior  to  that  of  Wheat. 

When  Rye  is  fown,  the  Ground  fhould  not  be  too 
wet ;  and  if  much  Rain  falls  before  the  Rye  is  come  up, 
it  often  rots  in  the  Ground  ;  but  it  is  not  long  coming  up, 
it  being  much  fooner  out  of  the  Ground  than  Wheat. 

The  fmall  Rye  may  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  the  fame 
Time  with  Oats,  and  it  will  be  ripe  as  foon  as  the  other 
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Sort ;  but  if  the  Seafon  proves  wet,  it  is  apt  to  run  much 
to  Straw;  and  the  Grain  is  generally  lighter  than  the 
other,  fo  the  only  Ufe  of  this  Sort  is  to  fow  on  Lands 
where  the  autumnal  Crop  may  have  mffearried. 

The  general  Ufe  of  Rye  is  for  Bread,  either  alone, 
or  mixed  with  Wheat,  but  (as  was  before  obferved)  it  is 
only  fit  for  fuch  Perfons  who  have  always  been  ufed  to 
it,  few  other  Perfons  caring  to  eat  of  it  ;  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  of  its  having  been  exported,  fo  can  never  be 
worth  cultivating  in  general,  though  I  have  been  inform¬ 
ed  it  will  yield  a  ffrong  Spirit,  which  perhaps  may  occa- 
fion  its  being  more  cultivated,  fince  the  pernicious  Ufe 
of  Spirituous  Liquors  is  now  tolerated. 

Rye  is  alfo  fown  in  Autumn  to  afford  green  Feed  for 
Ewes  and  Lambs  in  Spring,  before  there  is  Plenty  of 
Grafs.  When  this  is  intended,  the  Rye  fhould  be  fown 
early  in  Autumn  that  it  may  have  Strength  to  furnifh 
early  Feed.  The  great  Ufe  of  this  is  to  fupply  the 
Want  of  Turnips  in  thofe  Places  where  they  have  failed, 
as  alfo,  after  the  Turnips  are  over,  and  before  the  Grafs 
is  grown  enough,  to  fupply  green  Feed  for  the  Ewes, 
fo  that  in  thofe  Seafons,  when  the  Turnips  in  general  fail, 
it  is  very  good  Hufbandry  to  fow  the  Land  with  Rye, 
efpecially  where  there  are  Stocks  of  Sheep,  which  cannot 
be  well  fupported,  where  green  reed  is  wanting  early  in 
the  Spring  ;  therefore  thofe  Farmers,  who  have  large 
live  Stocks,  fhould  have  feveral  Methods  of  fupplying 
themfelves  with  fufficient  Feed,  left  fome  fhould  fail; 
for  as  Turnips  are  a  very  precarious  Crop,  fome  Land 
fhould  be  fown  with  Cole  Seed,  which  will  fupply  the 
Want  of  Turnips  in  Winter  ;  and,  if  lome  of  the  Ground,., 
which  was  fown  late  with  Turnips  which  had  failed, 
was  fown  in  Autumn  with  Rye,  it  would  be  fit  to  fup¬ 
ply  the  Want  of  Cole  Seed  afterward. 

SFCURIDACA.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  399.  Tab.  224. 
Coronilla.  Lin.  Gen.  7 89.  Hatchet- vetch. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  port,  comprejfed,  and 
of  1  Leaf  cut  into  2  Segments  which  are  ere  Cl.  The 
Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind ;  the  Standard  is  Heart- 
pap  ed,  reflexed  on  both  Sides ,  and  fcarce  longer  than  the 
Wings  ;  thefe  are  oval,  joining  at  Top,  but  open  at  Bottom  ; 
the  Keel  is  comprefjed  and  pointed.  It  hath  to  Stamina  f 
nine  joined ,  and  one  feparate,  terminated  by  fmall  Summits, 
and  an  oblong  compreffed  Germen,  with  a  briflly  Style , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  a  long 
compreffed  Sword-Jhaped  Pod,  with  a  thick  Border  on  one 
Side,  plain  on  the  other ,  opening  in  two  Cels  filed  with 
jquare  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent, 
which  is  the  Securidaca  kerbacea,  leguminibus  falcato-gla- 
diatis.  Herbaceous  Hatchet-vetch  with  hooked  Sword- 
fhaped  Pods. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  the  Corn  Fields  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  \i  is  annual,  and  periihes  foon  after  the 
Seeds  are  ripe;  It  hath  trailing  herbaceous  Btalks  which 
grow  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  and  divicYe  into  many 
Branches  which  lpread  on  the  Ground,  garniihed  with 
winged  Leaves  compofed  01  7  or  ^  Pair  ol  oval 

obtufe  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  green  and  fmooorh.  From  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves  arife  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  ;  thefe  come 
out  by  Pairs  oppofite  at  each  Joint,  are  5  or  6  Inchc-s 

long, 
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long,  fuftairiiflg  at  the  Top  a  large  Clutter  of  yellow 
Flowers  of  the  Butteifly  Kind  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
comprefled  Pods  near  4  Inches  long,  ending  in  acute 
Points  ;  they  have  a  Suture  on  each  Side,  one  plain, 
and  the  other  riling  and  thick  ;  they  are  joined  at  their 
Bafe  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  but  fpiead  open  like  the  Rays  of 
a  Star,  and  are  divided  by  a  longitudinal  Partition  into 
2  Cells,  each  containing  a  Row  of  fquare  flat  Seeds  of  a 
reddifh  Colour.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  lowing  the  Seeds  in  Borders  of 
light  frefh  Earth  in  Spring,  in  the  Places  where  the 
Plants  are  to  abide,  for  they  feldom  fucceed  well  if 
tranfplanted  ;  they  fhculd  be  allowed  at  leaf!  2  teet 
Dittance,  becaufe  their  Branches  trail  on  the  Ground. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other 
Care,  hut  to  thin  them  where  too  ciofe,  and  keep  them 
clean  from  W eeds,  A  few  of  theie  Plants  may  he  ad¬ 
mitted  into  every  good  Garden  for  Variety,  though  there 
is  no  great  Beauty  in  their  Flowers. 

SEDUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  513.  Tourn.  Inf.  262. 
Tub.  140.  Anacampferos.  Tourn.  Inf.  264.  Floufeleek; 
in  French ,  Joubarbe. 

The  Gharafters  are, 

Tie  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  ercfl,  acute ,  perma¬ 
nent ,  and  cut  into  5  Parts.  The  Flower  has  5  plain, 
Spea r-Jhapcd,  acute-pointed  Petals  which  fpread  open,  and 
5  Neciaria,  with Jmall fugle  Scales  indented  at  the  Top, 
each  being  infer  ted  at  their  Safe  to  the  Outfde  oj  the 
Gertnen  ;  it  has  1  o  Awl-Jbaped  Stamina,  the  Length  oj 
the  Petals ,  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits ,  and  5  oblong 
Germina  ending  in  fender  St  vies  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas. 
The  Germina  become  5  ere  A  fpreading  Capfiles  comprejfed, 
acute-pointed,  opening  Jrom  Top  to  Bottom,  and  filed  with 
f mail  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Sedum  foil  is  oblongis  obtufs  ter etiufeulis  feflibus 
patentibus,  cymd  ramosd.  Plort.  Cliff.  177.  Houieleek 
with  oblong,  obtufe,  taper  Leaves  fitting  ciofe  to  the 
Stalks  fpreading  open,  and  a  branching  Stalk.  Sedum 
minus  teretifolium  album.  C.  B.  P.  177.  Stone  Crop,  or 
fmaller  Houfeleek  with  taper  Leaves  and  white  Flowers. 

0  2.  Sedum  foliis  oppoftis  ovatis  obtufis  car  no /is,  caule 

infrrno  foribus  fparfs.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  431.  Houfeleek  with 
oval,  flefhy,  blunt  Leaves  placed  oppoflte,  a  weak 
Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  thinly.  Sedum  minus,  cir- 
cinato  folio.  C.  B.  P.  223.  Letter  Houfeleek  with  a 
roundifh  Leaf. 

3.  Sedum  foliis  fubulatis  confertis  baft  membranacm 
folutis,  foribus  cymofs.  Plort.  Cliff.  176.  Houfeleek  with 

Awl-ihaped  Leaves  growing  in  Chillers,  whofe  Bafes 
have  a  loole  Membrane  and  fprouting  Flowers.  Sedum 
minus  d  rupe  St.  Vincentii.  Rail  Syti.  2.  155.  Letter 
Houfeleek,  or  Stone  Crop  of  St.  Vincent’ s  Rock. 

4.  Sedum  foliis  fubulatis  carnofis  patentibus ,  caule 
dicbotomo ,  e yarn's  ereths.  Houfeleek  with  flefhy,  Awl* 
fhaped,  fpreading  Leaves,  a  Stalk  divided  by  Pairs,  and 
ered  Tops.  Sedum  Hijpanum ,  folio  glauco  acuto ,  fore 
albido.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  287.  Spanijh  Houfeleek  with  a 
gray-coloured  acute  Leaf,  and  a  white  Flower. 

5.  Sedum  foliis  fubovatis  adnatofejflibus  gibbis  e.redll- 
ufculis  alter  ms,  cymd  trifdd.  Ilort.  Clff.  177.  Stone 
Crop  with  oval,  gibbous,  ered,  alternate  Leaves  fit* 
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ting  ciofe  to  each  other,  and  a  trifid  Top.  Sedum  parvum 
acre,  fore  luteo.  I.  B.  3.  994.  The  common  Stone  Crop, 
or  Wall  Pepper. 

6.  Sedum  foliis  fubeylindricis  obtufs  alter nis,  cymd 
fetnper  eredla.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  432.  Houfeleek  with  obtufe 
almoft  cylindrical  Leaves  which  grow  alternate,  and  the 
Top  always  ered.  Sedum  arvehfe, fore  rubenle,  C.  B.  P. 
283.  Field  Houfeleek  with  a  red  Flower. 

7.  Sedum  caule  eredlo  folitario  annuo ,  foliis  ovatis  fef- 
filibus  gibbis  alternis,  cymd  recurvd.  Flor.  Suec.  3 1 9. 
Houfeleek  with  an  ered,  annual,  Angle  Stalk,  oval  gib¬ 
bous  Leaves  placed  alternate,  and  a  recurved  Top. 
Sedum  minimum  non  acre  fore  albo.  Raii  Syn.  2.  p.  115. 
The  leaf!  Stone  Crop,  not  biting,  with  a  white  Flower. 

8.  Sedum  caulibus  decumbentibus,  foliis  fubulatis  car - 
nefs  patentibus,  foribus  pamculatis  reflex’s.  Stotie  Crop 
with  trailing  Stalks,  Awl-lhaped,  flefhy,  fpreading 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  reflexed  Panicles.  Se¬ 
dum  minus  luteum ,  ramulis  refexis.  C.  B.  P.  283. 
Smaller  yellow  Houfeleek  with  reflexed  Branches. 

9.  Sedum  foliis  fubovatis  adnato-fejflibus  gibbis  erefli 
ufcuiis  fexfaridm  imbricatis.  Flor  Suec.  390.  Stone  Crop 
with  almoft  oval,  gibbous,  ered  Leaves  growing  ciofe  to 
each  other,  and  imbricated  fix  Wavs.  Setnpervivum  minus 
vermiculaium  infpidum.C.  B.  P.  204.  infipid  Stone  Ciop. 

10  Sedum  caule  eretlo,  joliis  planiufciilts,  peduncults - 
que  fubpilofs.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  432.  Houfeleek  with  an  eredt 
Stalk,  plain  Leaves,  and  Foot  Stalks  fomewhat  hairy. 
Sedum  paltifre  fubhirfutum  pm pureum.  C.  B.  P.  28 5 • 
Hairy  Marlh  Houfeleek  with  purple  Flowers. 

11.  Si:  d u M  foliis  planiujcuhs  angulatis,  foribus  late- 
ralibus  fubfefflibus  folitariis.  Hort.  Clff.  176.  Houie¬ 
leek  with  plain  angular  Leaves,  and  Angle  Flowers  lif¬ 
ting  ciofe  to  the  Sides  of  the  Stalk.  Sedum  eebinatum, 
vel fellatum,  fore  albo.  J.  B.  3.  680.  Prickly  Or  Harry 
Houieleek  with  a  white  Flower. 

12.  Sedum  foliis  plants,  caule  ramofo,  foribus  pani- 
culatis.  Plort.  Clff.  1 7 6.  Houieleek  with  plain  Leaves, 
a  branching  Stalk,  and  Mowers  growing  in  Panicles. 
Sedum  Cepcea  didlum.  H.  L.  B.  Houfeleek  called  Cepeea. 

13.  Sed  um  foliis  lance  olat  is  f err  at  is  planis ,  caule  eredt  0, 
cymd  fejfli  terminali.  I  jin.  Sp.  Pi.  430.  Houfeleek -with 
plain,  Spear- fhaped,  fawed  Leaves,  and  an  ered  Stalk 
terminated  by  a  Head  of  Flowers  fitting  ciofe  to  it. 
Anacarnpjeros  fore  flavo.  Amman.  Ruth.  96.  Tab.  II. 
Orpine  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

14.  Sedum  foliis  oblongo-  ovatis  carinatis  fuperni  ferra- 
tis,  corymbs  terminali.  Flouleleek  with  oblong,  oval, 
keeled  Leaves  fawed  on  their  upper  Part,  and  a  Stalk 
terminated  by  a  Corymbus  of  Flowers.  Telephium  vuL 
gare.  C.  B.  P.  287.  Common  Orpine  or  Live-long. 

15.  Sedum  foliis  planiujculis  Jerratis,  corymbo  foliofo , 
caule  ere Ao.  Lin.  Sp  Plant.  430.  Floufeleek  with  plain 
lawed  Leaves,  a  leafy  Corymbus  of  Flowers,  and  aft 
ered  Stalk.  Telephium  purpureum  minus.  C.  B.  P.  Smal¬ 
ler  purple  Orpine  or  Live-long. 

16.  Sedum  foliis  term's  plaAufculis  ferratis,  caule  e» 
redo  corymbo  terminali.  Houfeleek  with  plain  fawed 
Leaves  growing  by  Threes,  and  an  ered  Stalk  termina¬ 
ted  by  a  Corymbus.  Telephium  purpureum  majusx  C.  B. 
P.  28  7.  Greater  purple  Orpine  or  Live-long. 

17.  Sedum  joins  ovatis  integerrimis ,  fummis  amplexi- 
caulibus ,  corymbo  terminali.  Houfeleek  writh  oval  entire 

Leaves 
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Leaves  which  at  the  Top  embrace  the  Stalk,  and  a  Co- 
rymbus  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Branches.  7 'elephi- 
um  Lufitanicum  hamatodes  maximum.  li.  R.  Par.  The 
greateft  Portugal  bloody  Orpine. 

18.  Sedum  foliis  cuneiformibus  inegerrimis ,  caulibus 
decumbent ibus,  flo-ribus  corymbo/is.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  430. 
Houfeleek  with  Wedge-ftiaped  entire  Leaves,  trailing 
Stalks,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus.  Anacamp - 
feros  minor ,  rotundiore  folio,  fempervirens.  J.  B.  3.  682. 
Smaller  and  rounder-leaved  ever-green  Orpine. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  old  Walls  in  many 
Parts  of  England fo  is  feldom  planted  in  Gardens,  but, 
as  it  is  a  medicinal  Plant,  1  have  placed  it  here;  this 
hath  {lender  trailing  Branches,  garnifhed  with  taper 
fucculent  Leaves  about  half  an  Inch  long,  (landing  al¬ 
ternately  round  the  Branches.  The  Flower  Stalks  rife 
4  or  5  Inches  high  ;  their  lower  Part  is  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  which  fpread  out  horizontally  ;  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalk  divides  into  fmall  Foot  Stalks,  fupporting 
many  white  Star-pointed  Flowers  gathered  into  a  Sort  of 
Umbel.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
five-cornered  Capfules  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  which  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  alfo  growes  on  old  Walls  in  many  Parts 
of  England.  The  Stalks  are  very  {lender  and  infirm  ; 
the  Leaves  very  (hort,  oval,  and  of  a  gray  Colour  ; 
they  are  placed  -by  Pairs  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are 
fet  thinly  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks;  they  are  fmall, 
white,  and  their  Petals  are  obtufe ;  the  Summits 
upon  the  Stamina  are  pretty  forge,  and  of  a  bright 
purple  Colour.  It  flowers  the  fame  Time  as  the 
former. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  St.  Vincent's  Rock 
near  Brifol ,  and  in  feveral  Parts  of  JVale s  ;  this  has 
{lender  purple  Stalks  which  trail  on  the  Ground  and  are 
clofely  garnifhed  with  fhort  Awl-fhaped  Leaves,  placed 
all  round  the  Stalks,  which  have  a  fhort  lcofe  Membrane 
at  their  Bafe,  which  falls  off  on  being  touched ;  the 
Leaves  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  clofe  together; 
they  are  of  Sea-green  Colour,  and  not  very  fucculent. 
The  Flowers  grow  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  in  rouudifh 
Bunches  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  come 
about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former.  This  Plant,  when 
once  placed  on  a  Wall,  will  propagate  itfelf  in  Plenty 
by  its  trailing  Branches,  which  put  out  Roots  from  their 
Joints. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  Plant  with  upright  Stalks,  which  rife  3  or  4  Inches 
high,  garnifhed  with  flefhy  Awl-fhaped  Leaves,  near  an 
Inch  long,  which  fpread  out  on  every  Side  ;  they  are  of 
3  gray  Colour.  The  Top  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  2 
{lender  eredt  Branches,  which  have  fmall  white  Star- 
pointed  Flowers  ranged  above  each  other,  and  the  Top 
of  the  Stalk  at  the  Divifion  of  the  Branches  is  termina¬ 
ted  by  2  or  3  Flowers  fitting  clofe.  This  flowers  in 
June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  Beginning  of  Auguft , 
which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter  the  Plants  will  come  up 
without  Care. 

The  5th  Sort  is  the  common  Stpne  Crop  or  Wall 
Pepper,  fo  called  for  the  acrid  biting  Quality  of  the 
Leaves;  this  grows  very  common  on  old  Walls  and 
Buildings  in  every  Part  of  England ,  and  is  fo  well 
known  as  to  require  no  Defcripiion.  There  are  2  Va- 
V  o  l.  II. 
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rietie;  of  it,  one  with  a  large,  and  the  other  a  final!  yel¬ 
low  Flower. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  on  moift  Rocks  in  feveral  Parts 
of  France  and  Germany ,  and  is  feldom  feen  in  Gardens ; 
this  rifes  with  an  eredt  Stalk  about  3  Inches  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  obtufe  cylindrical  fucculent  Leaves.  The 
Stalk  divides  upward  into' 3  or  4  Branches  which  fuftain 
fmall  purplifh  Flowers  {landing  eredt. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  dry  barren  Rocks  in 
the  North  of  England ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant  with  an 
eredt  Stalk  garnilhed  with  oval  Leaves  placed  alternate. 
The  Stalk  feldom  rifes  above  2  or  3  Inches  high  ;  the 
Leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  are  of  a  grayifh  Co¬ 
lour  ;  the  Flowers  grow  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  in  a 
reflexed  Spike  ;  they  are  fmall  and  white. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  on  old  Walls  and  Buildings  in 
moft  Parts  of  England,  and  is  by  fome  called  Prick-Ma¬ 
dam  ;  this  has  long  trailing  Stalks,  garnifhed  with  flefhy 
Awl-fhaped  Leaves  fpreading  out  almoft  horizontally  ; 
they  are  of  a  gray  Colour,  and  end  in  acute  Points. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  reflexed  Bunches  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks;  they  are  Star-pointed,  and,  of  a  bright  yellow 
Colour. 

The  9th  Sort  is  Iefs  common  than  either  of  the 
former.  I  have  found  it  growing  on  the  Rocks  in  Wales. 
This  hath  the  Appearance  of  common  Stone  Crop,  but 
the  Stalks  and  Leaves  are  larger,  and  have  no  biting 
Tafte;  the  Leaves  are  ranged  in  fix  Rows,  like  the 
Grains  of  the  fix-rowed  Barley  ;  the  Flowers  are  yellow, 
and  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Stone  Crop. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  on  moift  Rocks  and  bog¬ 
gy  Soils  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  North  of  England  and  in 
Wales  ;  this  feldom  rifes  more  than  2  or  3  Inches  high. 
The  Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  a  few  plain  hairy  Leaves, 
and  are  terminated  by  purple  Flowers  growing  thinly. 
It  flowers  in  June. 

The  1  ith  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jtaly  and  Germany  ; 
this  is  a  low  Annual  Plant.  The  Leaves  are  plain  jfhd 
angular;  the  Stalks  rife  3  Inches  high,  dividing  at  Top 
into  2  or  3  Parts ;  the  Flowers  come  out  fingly  from 
the  Side  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  white,  Star-pointed, 
and  fucceeded  by  Star-pointed  rough  Capfules. 

The  1 2th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  South  of  France  and  in  Italy,  this  hath 
plain  fucculent  Leaves.  The  Stalks  rife  6  or  7  Inches 
high,  dividing  into  fmaller  Branches  which  fuftain  fmall 
white  Flowers  growing  in  large  Panicles ;  thefe  appear 
in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  Beginning  of  Augyjl,  < 
which  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  come  up  without 
Care.  Tills  loves  a  warm  dry  Soil. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ;  this  has 
a  perennial  Root,  compofed  of  many  thick  flefhy  Fibres, 
from  which  come  out  feveral  Stalks  which  rile  near  a 
Foot  high,  and  are  garniftied  with  Spcar-fhaped  plain 
thick  Leaves  placed  alternately  on  every  Side  ;  they  are 
2  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  3  Quarters  broad,  (light¬ 
ly  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a 
fiat  Corymbus  of  Flowers,  which  fit  very  clofe  on  the 
Top;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  compofed  of 
5  Spear  fhaped  Petals  which  are  eredt,  and  fpread  out 
at  the  Top  ;  the  Stamina  are  large,  erect,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  oval,  Sulphur-coloured  Summits.  This  flow--: 
in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Atigujl. 
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The  14th  Sort  is  the  common  Orpine,  which  grows 
naturally  in  Woods  and  fhady  Places  in  many  Parts  ol 
England.  Of  this  there  are  two  Varieties,  one  with 
white,  the  other  with  purple  Flowers.  This  has  a 
perennial  Root  compofed  of  many  glandulous  Knobs, 
from  which  come  out  round  -fucculent  Stalks  about  2 
Feet  high,  divided  toward  the  Top  into  fmaller  Blanch¬ 
es  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  flefhy,  oval,  oblong 
Leaves  a  little  Keel-fhaped,  which  Hand  round  the 
Stalks  without  Order;  they  are  2  Inches  long  and 
one  broad,  of  a  gray  Colour,  and  fa  wed  toward  their 
Points.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  Corymbus  of 
Flowers  which  are  Star-pointed,  and  in  home  they  are 
wdiite,  and  in  others  purple  ;  they  appear  in  July,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  Capfules  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  which 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Sort  is  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  it  is  vulnerary  and 
afiringent,  and  is  greatly  recommended  for  its  wonder¬ 
ful  Virtue  in  eafing  Pains.  The  Leaves,  bruifed  and 
laid  on  the  Part,  produce  this  Effect  both  in  green 
Wounds  and  putrid  Ulcers,  and,  if  applied  to  Corns, 
will  in  a  fhort  Time  take  them  away. 

The  15th  Sort  is  not  common  in  England ;  this 
hath  Roots  like  the  former.  The  Stalks  grow  more 
eretf;  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour;  the  Leaves  are 
Hatter  and  more  fawed  on  their  Edges;  they  are  of  a 
dark  green  Colour  and  thicker  Subftance  ;  the  Flowers 
are  purple. 

The  i6th  Sort  has  a  firong  fucculent  ert£f  Stalks  which 
are  purple,  and  rife  higher  than  either  of  the  former. 
The  Leaves  are  larger,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  fawed 
on  their  Edges,  and  ftand  by  Threes  round  the  Stalk; 
the  Flowers  are  purple,  and  collected  into  a  large  Co¬ 
rymbus  terminating  the  Stalk.  Th:s  flowers  in  July. 

The  17  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  there  are 
two  Varieties  of  it,  one  with  white,  the  other  with  pur¬ 
ple1  Flowers.  The  Roots  are  compofed  of  many  thick 
flefhy  Knobs ;  the  Stalks  are  thick,  fucculent,  and 
round  ;  they  rife  near  3  Feet  high,  and  are  garnilhed 
with  oval  fucculent  Leaves  which  are  entire ;  they  are  3 
Inches  long,  and  2  and  a  Quarter  broad,  placed  by 
Pairs,  and  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  embrace  the  Stalk 
with  their  Bafe ;  they  are  of  a  pale  herbaceous  Colour. 
The  Flowers  are  collected  in  large  Bunches  which  ter¬ 
minate  the  Stalks;  thefe  appear  in  July ,  and  are  fuc- 
cceded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

r£he  t8 th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  The  Roots 
are  fibrous ;  the  Stalks  trail  on  the  Ground,  and  are  gar- 
nifhed.with  Wedge-dhap.ed  Leaves  Handing  alternately 
round  the  Stalks;  they  are  almofl  an  Inch  long,  and 
half  an  Inch  broad.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a 
compaft  Corymbus  which  fits  clofe  on  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks;  they  are  Star-fhaped,  of  a  purple  Colour,  and 
appear  in  July.  This  Plant  is  an  Fver-green,  which 
renders  it  more  valuable  than  the  other  Sorts. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Stone  Crop  are  eafily  propagated  by 
planting  their  trailing  Stalks  either  in  Spring  or  Summer, 
which  loon  put  out  Roots,  tut,  as  they  thrivemiuch 
better  on  Rocks,  old  Walls  or  Buildings,  than  in  the 
Ground,  they  may  be  difpofed  upon  Rock  Work  in 
fuch  a  Manner  as  to  have  a  good  FflfeSt,  and  where 
there  are  unfightly  Buildings,  their  Tops  -may  be  co¬ 
vered  with  thefe  Plants,  fo  as  to  hide  their  Deformity  : 
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In  fuch  Places  they  will  appear  to  greater  Advantage 
than  on  the  Ground.  If  the  Cuttings  or  Roots  of  the 
perennial  Sort  are  planted  in  fome  foft  Mud  laid  upon 
the  Walls  or  Buildings,  they  will  foon  take  Root,  and 
then  fpread  into  every  Joint  or  Crevice,  and  in  a  fhort 
Time  cover  the  Place,  and,  if  the  Seeds  of  rhofe  an¬ 
nual  Sorts  which  grow  naturally  in  dry  Places  are  Town 
foon  after  they  are  ripe  on  the  Top  of  Walls,  the  Plants 
will  come  up,  and  maintain  themfelves  without  farther 
Care. 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  Orpine  may  be  eafily  propaga¬ 
ted  by  Cuttings  during  the  Summer  Months,  or  by 
parting  their  Roots  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn ;  thefe 
thrive  belt  in  a  dry  Soil  and  fhady  Situation,  but  may 
alio  be  planted  for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  the  other  Sorts, 
ei pedal ly  the  1 8th  Sort,  which  is  ever-green.  The 
Stalks  of  this  Kind  hang  down,  and  have  a  very  good 
EfFedt  in  Rock  Work,  and  the  Plants  require  no  Care, 
for  when  they  are  fixed  in  the  Place,  they  will  fpread 
and  propagate  fail  enough. 

The  Stalks  of  the  common  Orpine  are  frequently  cut 
in  Summer,  and  faffened  to  Laths  of  the  Size  of  Chim¬ 
ney  Boards,  which,  being  framed  together,  are  ufed  for 
kreenirtg  the  Sight  of  the  Fire  Grates  in  Rooms;  thefe 
Stalks  will  (hoot  and  fpread  over  the  Frame,  and,  if  the 
Frames  are  taken  out  once  a  Week,  and  the  Stalks  wa¬ 
tered  over  to  refrefh  them,  they  will  continue  in  Verdure 
for  two  Months. 

SEED:  The  Seed  of  a  Plant  confifis  of  an  Embryo 
with  its  Coat  or  Cover.  The  Embryo,  which  contains 
the  whole  Plant  in  Miniature,  and  which  is  called  the 
Germ  or  Bud,  is  rooted  in  the  Placenta  or  Cotyledon , 
which  makes  the  Coat  or  Jnvolucrum ,  and  ferves  the 
fame  Purpofes  as  the  Secundines ,  i.  e.  the  Chorion  and 
/hunts  in  Animals. 

The  Placenta  or  Cotyledon  of  a  Plant  is  always  double, 
and  in  the  Middle  and  common  Center  of  the  two  is  a 
Point  or  Speck,  which  is  the  Embryo  or  Plantule.  This 
Plantule ,  being  a<fted  on  and  moved  by  the  Warmth  of 
the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  begins  to  expand,  and  protrudes 
or  lhoots  out  its  Radicle  or  Root  both  upward  and 
downward.  By  this  it  abforbs  the  nutritious  Juice  from 
the  Earth,  and  fo  grows  and  increafes,  and,  the  requi- 
fite  Heat  continuing,  the  Growth  continues. 

Thus,  e.  g.  a  Pea  or  Bean,  being  committed  to  the 
Ground,  is  firfi  found  to  cleave  into  two  Parts,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  two  Leaves  or  Lobes  of  the  Placenta, 
and  in  the  Fifiure  appears  a  Point,  which  fhoots  out  a 
Root  downward,  and  a  Bud  upward,  the  firfi  Spreading 
itfelf  in  the  Soil  to  catch  the  Moifiure  thereof,  and  the 
latter,  mounting  into  the  Air,  becomes  the  Stem  or 
Body  of  the  new  Plant. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  the  Plumule,  or  future  Stem, 
fiiould  always  get  uppermofi,  and  the  Radicle  or  Root 
be  turned  downward,  and  this  too  perpendicularly  to 
the  Horizon,  and  not  only  this,  but  if,  by  any  external 
Means,  the  Stem  be  diverted  from  this  Perpendicular, 
and  bent,  for  Infiance,  toward  the  Earth,  infiead  of 
perfevering  in  that  Diredlion,  it  makes  an  Angle  or  El¬ 
bow,  and  redrefles  itfelf. 

The  fame  is  oblerved  in  Trees,  &c.  blown  down, 
with  their  Roots,  by  the  Wind,  or  in  thofe  planted  in 
Pots,  upon  turning  the  Pots  on  one  Side. 
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Now  the  Seed,  from  which  a  Plant  arifes,  being  the 
Plant  itfelf  in  Miniature,  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  that,  if 
it  be  depofited  in  the  Ground  with  the  Plumule  perpen¬ 
dicularly  upward, 'and  the  Radicle  downward,  the  Dif- 
pofition  fhould  be  maintained  in  its  future  Growth. 

But  it  is  known  that  Seeds,  fown  either  of  ihemfelves, 
or  by  the  Help  of  Man,  fall  at  random,  or  among  an 
infinite  Number  of  Situations  of  the  Plumule ,  &c.  The 
perpendicular  one  upward  is  blit  one,  fo  that  in  all  the 
reft  it  is  neceftary  the  Stem  and  Root  each  make  a  Bend, 
to  be  able  the  one  to  emerge  direCUy  upwards,  the 
the  other  downward.  Now  what  Force  is  it  that  effects 
this  Change,  which  is  certainly^n  ACtion  of  Violence  ? 

Mr.  Dodart,  who  firft  took  Notice  of  the  Phenome¬ 
non,  accounts  for  it  by  fuppofing  the  Fibres  of  the 
Stem  of  fuch  a  Nature,  as  to  contract  and  fhorten  by 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  lengthen  by  the  Moifture  of 
the  Earth  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  Fibres  of  the  Root 
to  contrail  by  the  Moifture  of  the  Earth,  and  lengthen 
by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun. 

On  this  Principle,  when  the  Plantule  is  inverted  and 
the  Root  a-Top,  the  Fibres  of  the  Root  being  unequally 
expofed  to  the  Moifture,  •viz.  the  lower  Parts  more 
than  the  upper,  the  lower  will  contract,  and  this  Con¬ 
traction  be  promoted  by  the  Lengthening  of  the  upper 
from  the  ACtion  of  the  Sun  ;  the  Confequence  whereof 
will  be,  the  Roots  recoiling,  infmuating  farther  into  the 
Earth,  and  geting  beneath  the  Body  of  the  Seed. 

In  a  Word  :  The  Earth  draws  the  Root  toward  itfelf, 
and  the  Sun  promotes  its  Defcent  :  on  the  contrary,  the 
Sun  draws  up  the  Plume,  and  the  Earth  in  fome  Mea- 
fure,  fends  it  towards  the  fame. 

Mr.  Dela  Hire  accounts  for  the  fame  Perpendicularity, 
by  only  conceiving  the  Root  to  draw  acoarl'er  and  hea¬ 
vier  Juice,  and  the  Stem  a  finer  and  more  volatile  one. 
In  the  Plantule  therefore  we  may  conceive  a  Point  of 
Separation,  fuch  as,  that  all  on  one  Side,  c.  g.  the  ra¬ 
dial  Part  is  unfolded  by  thegroiTer;  and  all  on  the  other, 
by  more  fubtile  Juices. 

If  the  Plantule  then  be  inverted,  and  the  Root  a-Top, 
as  it  ftill  imbibes  the  groffer  and  heavier  Juice,  and  the 
Stem  the  lighter;  the  Point  of  Separation  being  con¬ 
ceived  as  the  fixed  Point  of  a  Lever,  the  Root  muftde- 
fcend,  and  at  the  fame  Time  that  the  volatile  Juices 
imbibed  by  the  Stem,  tend  to  make  it  mount.  Thus 
is  the  little  Plant  turned  on  its  fixed  Point  of  Separation, 
till  it  be  perfedly  ereCt. 

The  Plant  thus  ere&ed,  M.  Parent  accounts  for  the 
Stem’s  continuing  to  rife  in  the  vertical  Direction,  thus  : 
The  nutritious  Juice  being  arrived  at  the  Extremity  of 
a  riling  Stalk,  and  there  fixing  into  a  vegetable  Sub- 
ftance,  the  Weight  of  the  Atmofphere  mult  determine 
it  to  fix  in  a  vertical  Pofition,  fo  that  the  Stalk  will 
have  acquired  a  new  Part  of  Perpendicularity  over  the 
reft  ;  juft  as  in  a  Candle,  which  held  any  how  obliquely 
to  the  Horizon,  the  Flame  will  ftill  continue  vertical, 
by  the  Preflure  of  the  Air. 

The  new  Drops  of  Juice  that  fucceed,  will  follow* 
the  fame  Direction;  and  as  all  together  form  the  Stem, 
that  muft  of  Courfe  be  vertical,  unlefs  fome  particular 
Circumftances  intervene. 

And' that,  whereas  the  Branches  are  likewife  oh- 
ferved,  as  much  as  poftible,  to  affeCt  Perpendicularity 
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in  moft  Inftances,  infomuch  that  though  they  be  forced 
it  Ihoot  out  of  the  Stem  horizontally,  yet  in  their  Pro- 
grefs  they  ereCt  themfelves  ;  M.  Parent  folves  this,  from 
the  vertical  Tendency  of  the  nutritious  Juice  up  the 
Stem;  for  the  Juice,  being  received  in  this  Direction 
into  the  new  tender  Buds,  finds  at  firft  little  Refiftance; 
and  afterwards,  as  the  Branch  grows  firmer,  it  furnifttes 
a  longer  Arm  of  a  Lever  to  act  by. 

Mr.  AJlruc  accounts  for  the  perpendicular  Afcent  of 
the  Stems,  and  their  redrefling  themfelves  when  bent, 
on  thefe  two  Principles. 

1.  That  the  nutritious  Juice  arifes  from  the  Root  to 
the  Top  in  longitudinal  Tubes,  parallel  to  the  Side  of 
the  Plant,  which  commnuicate  either  by  themfelves,  or 
by  Means  of  other  horizontal  Tubes,  proceeding  frcm  the 
Circumference  of  the  Plant,  and  terminated  in  the  Pith. 

2.  That  Fluids  contained  in  Tubes,  either  parallel  or 
oblique  to  the  Horizon,  gravitate  on  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Tubes,  and  not  at  all  on  the  upper. 

From  hence  it  eafily  follows,  that  in  a  Plant  pofited 
either  abliquely  or  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  the  nutri¬ 
tious  Juice  will  aCt  more  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Canals 
than  the  upper;  and  by  that  means  infinuate  more  into 
the  Canals  communicating  therewith,  and  he  coileCted 
more  copioufly  therein;  thus  the  Parts  on  the  lower 
Side  will  aCt  more  on  the  lower  Part,  and  will  receive 
more  Accretion,  and  be  more  nourifned,  than  thofe  on 
the  upper ;  the  Confequence  whereof  muft  be,  that  the 
Extremity  of  the  Plant  will  be  obliged  to  bend  upward. 

The  fame  Principle  brings  the  Seed  into- its  due  Situ¬ 
ation  at  firft.  In  a  Bean  pi  acted  upfide  down,  the 
Plume  and  Radicle  are  eafily  perceived  with  the  naked 
Eye,  to  Ihoot  at  firft  direCtly  for  about  an  Inch ;  but 
thenceforth  they  begin  to  bend,  the  one  downward,  and 
the  other  upward. 

The  two  Placentulae  or  Cotyledons  of  a  Seed  are,  as  it 
were,  a  Cafe  to  this  little  tender  Plantule  or  Point,  co¬ 
vering  it  up,  ftieltering  it  from  Injuries,  and  feeding  it 
from  their  own  proper  Subftance;  which  the  Plantule 
receives  and  draws  to  itfelf,  by  an  infinite  Number  of 
little  Filaments  or  Ramifications,  called  Funes  Urnbili - 
cales ,  or  Navel  Strings,  which  it  fends  into  the  Body  of 
the  Placenta. 

The  Cotyledons,  for  the  moft  part,  abound  with  a 
Bailam  difpofed  in  proper  Cells  ;  and  this  feems  to  be 
Oil  brought  to  its  greateft  Perfection,  while  it  remains 
humid,  and  then  lodged  in  thefe  Repofitories ;  one 
Part  of  the  Compofition  of  this  Balfam  is  oily  and  te¬ 
nacious,  and  ferves  to  defend  the  Embryo  from  any  ex¬ 
traneous  Moifture,  and,  by  its  Vifcidity,  to  entangle 
and  retain  that  fine,  pure,  volatile  Spirit,  which  is  the 
ultimate  Production  of  the  Plant. 

This  Oil  is  never  obferved  to  enter  into  the  Vefiels  of 
the  Embyro,  which  are  too  fine  to  admit  fo  thick  a 
Fluid.  The  Spirit,  however,  being  quickened  by  an  ac¬ 
tive  Power,  may  poftibly  breathe  a  vital  Principle  into 
the  Juices  that  nourifh  the  Embryo,  and  ftamp  upon  it 
the  Character  that  diftinguifhes  the  Family  ;  after  which 
every  Thing  is  changed  into  the  proper  Nature  of  that 
particular  Plant.  That  this  Spirit  now  is  truly  the  effi¬ 
cacious  Part,  is  evident;  for  when  that  is  gone  ofF,  the 
Oil  that  remains  is  quite  vapid  and  inactive.  It  is  this 
that  gives  Plants  their  fragrant  Smell  and  peculiar 
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Taftes,  nor  do  their  paiticular  Colours  a  little  depend 
upon  it. 

Now  when  the  Seed  is  committed  to  the  Earth,  the 
Placenta  dill  adheres  to  the  Embryo  for  fome  Time, 
guards  it  from  the  Accefs  of  noxious  Colds,  (Sc.  and 
even  prepares  and  purifies  the  cruder  Juice  the  Plant  is 
to  receive  from  the  Earth,  by  draining  it,  (Sc .  through 
its  own  Body. 

This  it  continues  to  do,  till  the  Placentula  being  a 
little  inured  to  its  new  Element,  and  its  Root  tolerably 
fixed  in  the  Ground  and  fit  to  abforb  the  Juice  thereof, 
it  then  periflies,  and  the  Plant  may  be  faid  to  be  de¬ 
livered  ;  fo  the  Nature  obferves  the  fame  Method  in 
Plants  contained  in  Fruits,  as  in  Animals  in  the  Mo¬ 
ther’s  Womb. 

It  is  very  furprizing,  how  many  Sorts  of  Seeds  will 
continue  good  for  feveral  Years,  and  retain  their  grow¬ 
ing  Faculty,  whereas  many  other  Sorts  will  not  grow 
when  they  are  more  than  one  Year  old  ;  which  is,  in  a 
great  Meafure  owing  to  their  abounding  more  or  lefs 
with  Oil,  as  alfo  the  Nature  of  the  Oil,  whether  it  is 
of  a  cold  or  hot  Quality,  and  the  Texture  of  their  out¬ 
ward  Covering.  As  for  Example  ;  the  Seeds  of  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  Melons,  and  Gourds,  which  have  thick  horny 
Coverings,  and  the  Oil  of  this  Seed  being  of  a  cold  Na¬ 
ture,  continue  good  eight  or  ten  Years  ;  and  Raddifh, 
Turnep,  Rape,  (Sc.  with  other  oily  Seeds  (whofe  Coats, 
though  they  are  not  fo  hard  and  clofe  as  the  others, 
yet)  abounding  with  Oil,  which  is  of  a  warmer  Nature, 
will  keep  good  three  or  four  Years  ;  whereas  the  Seeds 
of.Parfley,  Carrots,  Parfneps,  and  mofl:  other  umbelli¬ 
ferous  Plants,  whofe  Seeds  are,  for  the  mofl:  part,  of  a 
warm  Nature,  and  have  little  Oil  in  them,  lofe  their 
growing  Faculty  often  in  one  Year,  but  feldom  remain 
good  longer  than  two  Years.  Indeed  all  Sorts  of  Seeds 
are  preferved  beft,  if  kept  in  the  Pods  or  Hufks  where¬ 
in  they  grow  ;  efpecially  if  they  are  not  feparated  from 
the  Placenta ,  to  which  they  are  fattened  by  an  umbili¬ 
cal  Cord,  through  which  they  received  their  Nourifh- 
ment  in  their  Embryo  State  ;  fo  that  whoever  would 
fend  Seeds  to  a  diftant  Country,  fliould  always  take 
Care  they  are  full  ripe  before  they  are  gathered,  and 
that  they  are  preferved  in  their  Pods  or  Hufks  ;  and 
when  they  are  packed  up  for  Exportation,  there  ftiould 
be  great  Care  taken,  that  they  are  not  fhut  up  too  clofe- 
Iy  from  the  Air ;  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
maintain  the  Principle  of  Vegetation  in  the  Seed  (though 
in  a  lefs  Degree)  as  it  is  to  nourifh  the  Plant  when  ger¬ 
minated,  as  I  found  by  trying  the  following  Experi¬ 
ment,  viz.  Having  faved  a  Parcel  of  frefh  Seeds  of 
feveral  Kinds,  as  Lettuce,  Parfley,  Onions,  (Sc.  I  took 
a  Parcel  of  each  Kind,  and  put  into  Glafs  Phials ;  thefe 
1  flopped  down  clofe,  and  fealed  hermetically,  then 
put  them  up  in  a  Trunk  ;  the  other  Parts  of  the  fame 
Seeds  I  put  into  Bags,  and  hung  them  up  in  a  diy 
Room,  where  the  Air  had  free  Admittance  ;  in  which 
Place  they  remained  a  whole  Year  ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing  Spring  I  took  out  a  Part  of  each  Parcel  of  Seeds 
from  the  Phials,  as  alfo  from  the  Bags,  and  fowed  them 
at  the  fame  Time,  and  upon  the  fame  Bed,  where  they 
®  had  an  equal  Advantage  of  Sun,  Air,  (Sc.  The  Refult 
of  this  Experiment  was,  that  almoft  all  the  Seeds  which 
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I  took  out  of  the  Bags  grew  extremly  well,  but  of 
thofe  which  were  kept  in  the  Phials  not  one  came  up  ; 
after  which,  1  fowed  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Seeds  in 
the  Phials,  but  had  not  one  Angle  Plant  from  the  whole, 
whereas  thofe  preferved  in  the  Bags  grew  very  well  both 
the  fecond  and  third  Years.  And  this  Experiment  was 
afterward  tried  by  one  of  my  particular  Friends,  with 
whom  the  Effect  was  the  fame  as  vvjth  me.  Andfome 
Years  after  this,  a  Gentleman  of  great  Eminence  for 
his  Knowledge  of  Plants,  being  very  defirous  to  pro¬ 
cure  Seeds  from  every  Country,  where  the  Britijh  Na¬ 
tion  had  any  Commerce,  gave  his  InftriuTions  to  all  the 
Agents  Abroad,  to  fend“him  over  all  the  Sorts  of  Seeds 
they  could  collect  in  their  different  Countries,  and  to 
put  them  up  in  Bottles,  fealing  the  Mouths  of  the  Bot¬ 
tles  as  clofe  as  poffible,  to  exclude  the  Air  ;  which  was 
done  by  feveral  of  his  Correfponaents,  who  fent  him 
great  Quantities  of  Seeds,  but  not  one  of  them  grew 
when  they  were  fow’n  ;  fo  that  thofe  Perfons  who  fend 
Seeds  to  a  diftant  Country,  fliould  never  be  guilty  of 
the  like  Error. 

Thefe  Experiments  prove,  that  all  Seeds  require  fome 
Share  of  frefh  Air,  to  keep  the  Germen  in  a  healthy 
State;  and  that  where  the  Air  is  abfolutely  excluded,, 
the  vegetative  Quality  of  the  Seeds  will  be  foon  loft  • 
therefore  the  anointing  of  the  Seeds,  or  covering  them 
over  with  Fat  or  Oil,  fhould  not  be  praCtifed  ;  for  as 
this  will  in  a  great  Meafure  fhut  up  the  Pores  of  the 
Seeds,  it  will  prevent  the  Tranfpiration  and  Infpiration 
of  Air,  whereby  the  Seeds  will  foon  be  fpoiled. 

The  Earth,  which  is  the  natural  Nurfe  to  all  Seeds,, 
will  preferve  them  much  longer  than  any  other  Body, 
provided  they  are  buried  lo  deep,  as  to  be  beyond  the 
Influence  of  Sun  and  Showers,  whereby  they  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  vegetating.  I  have  known  Seeds  of  feve¬ 
ral  Plants  remain  buried  three  Feet  deep  above  twenty 
Years,  and  when  turned  up  to  the  Air,,  have  grown  as 
well  as  frefh  Seeds  ;  and  a  particular  Friend  of  mine 
fliewed  me  a  Spot  of  Ground,  which  was  covered  with 
Corn  Sailer,  the  Seeds  of  which  he  affured  me  had  been 
buried  thirty-two  Years  in  that  Place,  and  when  turned 
up  again  to  the  Air,  were  as  productive  as  new  Seeds. 

How  the  vegetative  Life  is  fo  long  preferved  in  Seeds,, 
by  being  fo  deeply  immerfed  in  the  Ground,  is  very 
difficult  to  explain  ;  but  as  the  Fa£t  is  very  notorious,  it 
well  accounts  for  the  Production  of  Plants  out  of  Earth 
taken  from  the  Bottom  of  Vaults,  Houfes,  and  Wells  \ 
and  from  the  Earth  which  has  been  taken  at  a  very  great 
Depth  in  thofe  Places,  there  have  been  many  Plants 
produced,  which  were  not  Inhabitants  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Soil  ;  and  this  has  been  brought  as  a  Proof  to'  fup- 
port  the  DoCtrine  of  fpontaneous  Productions,  by  fome 
who  have  afferted,  that  Plants  are  often  produced  with¬ 
out  Seed.  x 

The  Earth  which  has  been  brought  to  England ,  from 
very  diftant  Countries,  having  many  of  the  Seeds  of 
thofe  Plants,  which  grew  in  thofe  Places,  buried  therein, 
when  this  has  been  placed  in  a  proper  Degree  of  Heat, 
and  fpread  abroad,  the  Seeds  have  vegetated,  and  great 
Numbers  of  Plants  have  come  up ;  whereby  many  Plants* 
which  would  have  efcaped  the  Notice  of  thofe  Perfons 
who  collett  Seeds  to  fend  to  Europe  y have  been  obtained*. 
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A  Method  for  raifmg  Juch  Seeds  which  have  hard  Coats  or 

Shells  furrounding  them ,  and  that  have  been  judged  very 

difficult ,  if  not  impoffble ,  to  be  raifed  in  England. 

In  the  Year  1724,  I  had  a  Parcel  of  frefh  Cocoa 
Nuts  given  me,  which  was  brought  over  from  Barba- 
does  :  Part  of  thefe  Nuts  I  divelfed  of  their  outward 
Coat  or  Hulk,  and  the  other  Part  I  left  entire,  as  I  re¬ 
ceived  them. 

Both  thefe  Parcels  I  planted  in  large  Pots  filled  with 
good  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  the  Pots  into  hot  Beds 
made  of  Tanners  Bark,  giving  them  gentle  and  fre¬ 
quent  Waterings,  as  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  feemed  to 
require  ;  but  not  one  out  of  the  whole  Number  had 
made  any  Attempt  to  fhoot,  as  I  could  perceive  ;  and 
upon  taking  them  out  of  the  Pots,  I  found  they  were 
rotten. 

About  four  Months  after,  I  received  another  frefh 
Parcel  of  Cocoa  Nuts  from  Barbacloes,  which  I  treated 
in  another  Manner-,  from*  Part  of  thefe  I  cut  off  the 
outer  Coat  or  Hufk,  and  the  other  Part  I  left  entire,  as 
before  :  But  fuppofing  it  was  owing  to  my  planting  the 
other  Parcel  in  Pols,  that  they  did  not  fucceed,  I  made 
a  frefh  hot  Bed  with  Horfe  Dung,  2rrd  covered  it  over 
with  frefh  Earth  about  eighteen  Inches  thick,  in  which 
I  planted  the  Nuts  ;  obferving,  as  before,  to  fupply  it 
with  convenient  Moifture,  as  alfo  to  keep  the  hot  Bed 
in  an  equal  Temper  of  Heat,  which  I  was  guided  to  do 
by  a  Thermometer,  graduated  for  the  Ufe  of  hot  Beds  ; 
but  with  all  my  Care,  I  had  no  better  Succefs  than  be¬ 
fore,  not  one  of  the  Nuts  making  any  Effay  towards 
lhooting. 

The  Year  following,  I  had  another  Parcel  of  Cocoa 
Nuts  given  me,  which,  confidering  my  former  ill  Suc¬ 
cefs,  I  planted  in  a  different  Manner,  as  follows: 

Having  a  hot  Bed,  which  had  been  lately  made  with 
Tanners  Bark,  and  which  was  filled  with  Pots  of  ex¬ 
otick  Plants,  I  removed  two  of  the  largeft:  Pots,  which 
were  placed  in  the  Middle  of  the  Bed  ;  and,  opening 
the  Tanners  Bark  under  the  Place  where  the  two  Pots 
flood,  I  placed  the  two  Cocoa  Nuts,  therein,  laying 
them  Side  Ways,  to  prevent  the  Moifture  (which  might 
defeend  from  the  Pots)  from  enteting  the  Hole  at  the 
Bafe  of  the  Fruit,  and  thereby  rotting  the  feminal  Plant 
upon  its  firff  germinating. 

I  then  covered  the  Nuts  over  with  the  Bark  two  or 
three  Inches  thick,  and  placed  the  two  Pots  over  them 
in  their  former  Station. 

In  this  Place  I  let  the  Nuts  remain  for  fix  Weeks, 
when  removing  the  two  Pots  and  uncovering  the  Nuts, 
I  found  them  both  fhot  from  the  Hole,  in  the  Bafe  of 
the  Fruit  an  Inch  in  Length,  and  from  the  other  End 
of  the  Fruit  were  feveral  Fibres  emitted  two  or  three 
Inches  in  Length. 

Upon  finding  them  in  fuch  a  Forwardnefs,  I  took 
them  out  of  the  Bark,  and  planted  them  in  large  Pots 
filled  with  good  frefh  Earth  ;  plunging  the  Pots  down 
to  the  Rims  in  Tanners  Bark,  and  covering  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  half  an  Inch  with  the  fame  ; 
foon  after  which,  the  young  Shoots  were  above  two 
Inches  long,  and  continued  to  thrive  very  well. 

I  communicated  this  Method  to  fome  of  my  Acquain¬ 
tance,  who  have  tried  it  with  the  fame  Succefs;  and  if 
die  Nuts,  are  frefh,  fcarce  any  of  them  mifearry. 
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This  led  me  to  try,  if  the  fame  Method  would  fuc¬ 
ceed  as  well  with  other  hard  fhelled  exotick  Seeds,  which 
I  could  not,  by  any  Method  I  had  before  tried,  get  to 
grow  ;  as  the  Bonduck  or  Nickar  Tree,  the  Phafeolus 
Braftlianus  lobis  villofis  pungentibus ,  Maximus  Hermanniy 
or  Horfe- eye  Bean,  with  feveral  oth<?fs;  and  I  have 
found  it  both  a  fure  and  expeditious  Way  to  raife  any 
Sort  of  hard  fhelled  Fruits  or  Seeds. 

For  the  Heat  and  Moifture  (which  are  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  promote  Vegetation)  they  here  enjoy  in  an 
equal  and  regular  Manner,  the  Tanners  Bark  (if  rightly 
managed)  keeping  near  an  Equality  of  Heat  for  three 
Months  ;  and  the  Water  which  defeends  from  the  Pots, 
when  they  are  watered,  is  by  the  Bark  detained  from 
being  too  foon  diffipated  ;  which  cannot  be  obtained  in 
a  common  hot  Bed,  the  Earth  in  fuch  being  worked 
away  by  the  Water,  and  thereby  leaving  the  Seeds  of¬ 
ten  deflitute  of  Moifture. 

Some  of  thefe  Seeds  I  have  had  fhoot  in  a  Fortnight’s 
Time,  which,  I  am  informed,  would  not  have  fo  done 
in  a  Month,  in  their  natural  Soil  and  Climate. 

I  have  alfo  found  it  an  excellent  Method  to  reflore 
Orange  (or  any  other  exotick)  Trees,  which  have  fuf 
fered  by  a  tedious  Paffage,  in  being  too  long  out  of  the 
Ground,  by  laying  their  Roots  and  Stems  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  Tan  Bed  for  three  or  four  Days  before  they  are 
planted  ;  infomuch  that  I  recovered  two  Orange  Trees, 
which  had'  been  ten  Months  without  either  Earth  or 
Water. 

In  the  common  Method  of  fowing  Seeds,  there  are 
many  Kinds  which  require  to  be  fown  foon  after  they 
are  ripe  ;  and  there  are  many  others  which  lie  in  the 
Ground  a  Year,  fometimes  two  or  three  Years,  before 
the  Plants  come  up  ;  fo  that  when  the  Seeds  which 
come  from  diflant  Countries  are  fown,  the  Ground 
fhould  not  be  difturbed,  but  wait  with  Patience,  in 
Expectation  of  the  Plants,  at  leaft  two  Years  ;  for  it 
has  often  happened  to  Seeds  which  I  have  fown,  that 
have  been  brought  from  Americay  that  Part  of  them 
have  come  up  the  firft  Seafon,  fome  the  next,  and 
others  not  until  the  third  Year  ;  fo  that  if  the  Ground 
had  been  diflurbed,  I  fhould  have  loft  many  Plants,, 
which,  by  my  waiting  fo  long,  came  up  and  fucceeded 
very  well. 

As  there  is  fuch  Difference  in  the  Length  of  Time, 
which  fome  Seeds  will  keep  good  over  others,  I  thought 
it  would  not  be  unacceptable,  if  I  fhould  add  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  thofe  Seeds  which  require  to  be  fown  foon  af¬ 
ter  they  are  ripe  ;  and  of  others,  how  long  they  may  be 
kept  good,  if  they  are  carefully  faved  ;  which  I  have 
drawn  out  in  the  following  Table,  which  will,  in  a  great 
Meafure,  direCt  how  thofe  Seeds,  not  here  included,  re¬ 
quire  to  be  treated. 

The  firft  Clafs  of  Seeds  which  I  fhall  enumerate,  is 
of  thofe  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  foon  after 
they  are  ripe  ;  otherwife  many  of  them  will  not  fucceed, 
and  others  will  often  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole 
Seafon,  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring, 
whereby  a  full  Year  will  be  loft. 

Adonis,  or  Flos  Adonis,  fee  Adonis. 

Alexanders,  or  Aliffanders,  jee  Smyrnium. 

Anemony,  or  Windflower,  fee  Anemone. 

Angelica.  / 

Arfe- 
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Arfe-fmart  the  Kartern  Sort,  fee  Per/lcaria, 

Afh-keys,  fee  Fraxinus. 

Afphodel,  or  Kingfpear,  fee  Afphodelus. 

Auricula. 

Beech-mart,  fee  Fagus, 

Bifhopfweed,  fe*  Am  mi. 

Chriftopher-herb,  fee  Adsea. 

Ciceli  fee  Myrrh  is. 

Colchicum,  or  Bartard-faffron. 

Cornfallad,  fee  Valeriana. 

Cornflag,  fee  Gladiolus. 

Crocus. 

Crown  Imperial,  fee  Fritillaria. 

Fennel-giant,  fee  Ferula. 

Flower-de-luce,  fee  Iris. 

Fraxinella,  fee  Didamnus. 

Fritillaria,  or  chequered  Tulip. 

Gentian,  fee  Gentiana. 

Ground  Pine,  fee  Teucrium, 

Hares-ear,  fee  Bupleurutru 
Hartwort,  fee  Bupleurum  and  Sefeli. 

Hogs-fennel,  fee  Peucedanum. 

Hornbeam,  fee  Carpinus.  • 

Hyacinth,  fee  Hyacinthus. 

Juniper,  fee  Juniperus. 

Laferwort,  fee  Laferpitium. 

Lilly,  fee  Lilium. 

Lilly  afphodel,  fee  Crinum  and  Hemerocallis. 
Lilly-hyacinth,  fee  Scilla. 

Lilly-narciflus,  fee  Amarillis. 

Lovage  fee  Ligufticum, 

Mandrake,  fee  Mandragora. 

Maple,  fee  Acer. 

Mafterwort,  fee  Imperatoria  and  Artrantia. 

Mercury,  fee  Mercurialis. 

Moly,  fee  Allium. 

Mufcari. 

Narciflus,  or  Daffodil. 

Oak,  fee  Quercus. 

Oak  of  ferufalem ,  fee  Chenopodium. 

Pafque  Flower,  fee  Pulfatilla. 

Piony,  fee  Pseonia. 

Polyanthus,  fee  Primula. 

Ranunculus  or  Crowfoot. 

Samphire,  fee  Crithmum. 

Scurvy-Grafs,  fee  Cochlearia. 

Sefeli,  or  Sermountain,  fee  Siler. 

Snow-drop,  fee  Galanthus. 

Sowbread  fee  Cyclamen. 

Spiderwort,  fee  Anthericum. 

Spignel,  fee  Meum. 

Star  of  Bethelem ,  fee  Ornithogalum. 

Staves-acre,  fee  Delphinium. 

Tulip,  fee  Tulipa. 

Turnfole,  fee  Heliolropium. 

Yew  Tree,  fee  Taxus. 

In  the  next  Clafs  I  lhall  enumerate  thofe  Sorts  of 
Seeds,  which  are  beft  the  firft  Spring  after  they  are 
faved,  many  of  which  will  not  grow  if  they  are  kept 
longer  ;  wherefore  thofe  who  deal  in  Seeds,  rtiould  de- 
rtroy  the  Seeds  they  have  remaining  after  the  Seafon  is 
over,  and  not  fell  them  to  impofe  on  their  Dealers,  to 
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the  great  Lofs  of  their  Crops,  nor  keep  them  to  mix 
with  new  Seeds,  as  is  too  often  pradifed. 

African  Marygold,  fee  Tagetes. 

Agrimony,  Jee  Agrimonia. 

Alkanet,  fee  Bugloflum. 

Amaranthoides,  or  Globe  Amaranthus,/^  Gomphrena. 
Anife,  fee  Bubon. 

Afparagus,  or  Spearage. 

Bal famine.,  fee  Impatiens. 

Bafil,  fee  Ocymuni. 

Bartard  Saffron,  fee  Carthamus. 

Bay  Tree,  fee  Laurus. 

Bean,  fee  Faba. 

Beet,  fee  Beta. 

Blue-bottle,  /^Cyanus. 

Borrage,  fee  Borrago.  * 

Buckwheat,  fee  Fagopyrum. 

Buglofs,  fee  Bugloffum. 

Canterbury-bell,  fee  Campanula. 

Carraway,  fee  Carum. 

Carnation,  fee  Dianthus. 

Carrot,  fee  Daucus. 

Caterpillar,  fee  Scorpiurus. 

Celeri,  fee  Apium. 

Chervil,  fee  Chserophyllum. 

Cheftnut,  fee  Caflanea. 

Chichling  Pea,  fee  Cicer. 

Clary,  fee  Horminum  and  Sc! area. 

Columbine,  fee  Aquilegia. 

Coriander,  fee  Coriandrum. 

Cranefbill,  fee  Geranium. 

Crefs,  fee  Nafturtium. 

Cumin,  fee  Curninum. 

Cyprefs,  fee  Cupreflus. 

Dames  Violet,  fee  Hefperis. 

Everlafting  Pea,  fee  L.athyrus. 

Fennel,  fee  Foeniculum. 

Fennel  Flower,  fee  Nigella. 

Fenugreek,  fee  Trigonella. 

Finochia,  fee  Foeniculum. 

Firr,  fee  Abies. 

French  Honeyfuckle,  fee  Hed)»farum. 

French  Marygold,  fee  Tagetes. 

Goats-rue,  fee  Galega. 

Globe  Thiftle,  fee  Echinops. 

Gromweil,  or  Graymil,  fee  Lithofpermum. 

Henbane,  fee  Hyofcyamus. 

Hemp,  fee  Cannabis. 

Hollyhock,  Jee  Alcea. 

Hyrtbp,  J  ec  PlyiTopus. 

Indian  Pepper,  fee  Capficutn. 

Kidney  Bean,  fee  Phafeolus. 

Larch  Tree,  fee  Larix. 

Larkfpur,  fee  Delphinium. 

Lavender,  fee  Lavendula. 

Laurel,  fee  Padus. 

Leek,  fee  Porrum. 

Lentil,  fee  Lens. 

Love-apple,  fee  Lycoperficon. 

Lupine,  fee  Lupin  us. 

Lychnis,  or  Catchfly. 

Mad-apple,  fee  Melongena. 

Mallow,  the  Venetian  fee  Hibifcus. 

Marjoram, 
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Marjoram,  fee  Marjorana. 

Marvel  of  Peru ,  fee  Mirabilfs. 

Marygold,  fee  Calendula. 

Millet,  fee  Millium. 

Mullein,  fee  Verbafcum. 

Moth  muilein,  fee  Blattaria. 

Navew,  fee  Napus. 

Oil-nut,  or  Palma  Chrifti,  fee  Ricinus. 

Roman  Nettle,  fee  Urtica. 

Onion,  fee  Cepa. 

Orach. 

Origany,  fee  Origanum. 

Panic,  fee  Panicum. 

Parfley,  fee  Apium. 

Parfnep,  fee  Paftinaca. 

Peas,  fee  Pifum. 

Pink,  fee  Dianthus. 

Poppy,  fee  Papaver. 

Purflain,  fee  Portulaca. 

Radifh,  fee  Raphanus. 

Rape,  fee  Napus. 

Rue,  fee  Ruta. 

Savory,  fee  Saturcja. 

Scabious,  fee  Scabiofa. 

Skirret,  fee  Sifarum. 

Snails,  lee  Medica. 

Snapdragon,  fee  Antirrhinum. 

Spinach,  fee  Spinachia. 

Stockgilliflower,  fee  Leucoium. 

Succory,  fee  Chicorium. 

Sun- flower,  fee  Helianthus. 

Thyme,  fee  Thymus. 

1  obacco,  /^Nicotiana. 

Trefoil,  Jee  Trefolium. 

Turnep,  fee  Rapa. 

Venus  looking  Glafs,  fee  Campanula. 

Venus  Navehvort,  fee  Omphalodes. 

Vetch,  fee  Vicia. 

Woad,  fee  Ifatis. 

Wall  flower,  Jee  Leucoium. 

The  next  Clafs  of  Seeds  are  fuch  as  may  be  kept  two 
Years  and  will  not  be  the  worfe,  provided  they  are  well 
faved,'  though  thefe  are  equally  good  for  Ufe  the  firft 
Year. 

Amaranthus,  or  Flower-gentle. 

Cauliflower,  }  /“  BraiT,ca- 
'Citrul,  or  Water  Melon,  fee  Anguria, 

Clover,  fee  Trifolium. 

Convolvulus,  or  Bindweed. 

Endive,  fee  Endivia. 

Flax,  Jee  Linum. 

Indian  Flowering-reed,  fee  Cannacofus. 

La-lucern,  fee  Mddica. 

Lavender,/^  Lavandula. 

Lettuce,  Jee  La£f\ka. 

Mellilot,  fee  Trifolium. 

Muflard,  fee  Sinapi. 

Sorrel,  fee  Acetoia. 

The  fourth  Clafs  of  Seeds  are  fuch  as  may  be  kept 
three  Years  or  more,  and  will  grow  very  well  afterward, 
provided  they  are  well  faved  ;  and  fome  of  the  Sorts 
are  generally  preferred  for  being  three  Years  old,  parti- 
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cularly  the  Cucumber  and  Melon  Seeds ;  becaufe  when 
the  Seeds  are  new,  the  Plants  grow  too  vigorous,  and 
produce  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Fruit  ;  but  it  is  not  pro¬ 
per  to  keep  thefe  longer  than  four  or  five  Years,  not- 
withflanding  they  will  grow  at  eight  or  nine  Years  old  ; 
becaufe  when  the  Seeds  are  old,  the  Plants  will  be  weak, 
and  the  Fruit  they  produce  will  be  fmall. 

Amaranthus,  or  Flower-gentle. 

Cabbage,  fee  Braflica. 

Cedar  of  Libanus ,  fee  Larix,  if  kept  in  the  Cones. 
Cucumber,  fee  Cucumis. 

Gourd,  fee  Cucurbita. 

Lettuce,  fee  La£lua. 

Melon,  Jee  Melo. 

Pinus,  the  Pine  Tree,  if  hpt  in  the  Cones. 

Pumpion,  fee  Pepo. 

Savoy,  fee  Braflica. 

Simnel,  or  Squafh,  fee  Cucurbita. 

Water  Melon,  fee  Anguria. 

The  following  is  a  Lift  of  fuch  Seeds  as  will  fre¬ 
quently  remain  in  the  Earth  a  whole  Year,  efpecially 
if  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year;  fo  that 
whenever  the  Plants  do  not  come  up  the  firft  Year,  the 
Ground  fhould' remain  undifturbed  till  the  following 
Spring  (but  muft  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds),  when  the 
Plants  will  come  up. 

Adonis,  or  Flos  Adonis. 

Alaternus. , 

Alexanders,  fee  Smyrnium. 

Angelica. 

Corn  fallad,  fee  Valerianella. 

Fennel,  fee  Foeniculum. 

Fraxinella,  or  White  Dittany,  fee  Didlamnus. 
Gclden-rod,  fee  Solidago. 

Gromwell,  or  Graymil,  fee  Lithofpermum, 

Hartwor.’  }/«  Bupleurum. 

Hawthorn,  fee  Mefpilus. 

Hogs-fennel,  fee  Peucedanum. 

Holly,  fee  Ilex. 

Juniper  fee  Juniperus. 

Laferwort,  fes  Laferpitium. 

Lovage,  fee  Liguftlcum. 

Maple,  fee  Acer. 

Mafterwort,  fee  Aftrantia. 

Mercury,  fee  Mercurialis. 

Moly. 

Piony,  fee  Pseonia. 

Sefeli,  or  Sermountain,^  Siler* 

Spignel,  fee  Meum. 

Star  wort,  fee  After. 

Staves- acre,  fee  Delphinium. 

Turnfole,  fee  Heliotropium, 

Yew  fee  Taxus. 

If  the  Seeds  mentioned  in  this  Lift  are  fown  foon  af¬ 
ter  they  are  ripe,  many  of  the  Sorts  will  come  up  the 
following  Spring,  but  whenever  they  fail  fo  to  do, 
there  will  be  no  Danger  of  their  growing  the  following 
Year,  provided  the  Seeds  were  good,  therefore  People 
fliould  not  defpair  of  them  the  firft  Year.  Moil  of 
the  umbelliferous  Plants  have  this  property  of  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  Ground  feveral  Months,  and  Yometimes  a 
whole  Year,  before  the  Plants  appear  ;  therefore  thev 
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fhould  be  managed  accordingly,  by  fovving  their  Seeds 
cn  a  Border,  which  can  be  fuffered  to  remain  undil- 
turbed  till  the  Plants  come  up.  There  are  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Sorts  of  Seeds,  which  I  have  known  remain  in 
the  Ground  eighteen  Months,  and  fometimes  two 
Years,  after  which  Time  the  Plants  have  come  up 
very  well  :  Of  thefe  Sorts  are  the  Morina ,  Tribulus  ter- 
rejlris ,  Stavefacre,  Mercury,  and  fome  others ;  but  as 
they  do  not  conftantly  remain  fo  long  in  the  Ground, 
there  can  be  no  Certainty  of  the  Time  when  the  Plants 
will  appear. 

The  Rules  here  laid  down,  concerning  the  Length  of 
Time  which  Seeds  may  be  kept  out  of  tbe  Ground  and 
prove  good,  will  in  general  be  found  true  ;  being  drawn 
up  from  feveral  Years  Experience,  having  taken  Notes 
every  Year  from  the  Times  of  fowing  great  Varieties 
of  Seeds,  to  the  Appearance  of  the  Plants  above  Ground. 
And  in  this  I  have  obferved  fuch  Oddnefs  in  the  Growth 
of  Seeds,  as  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  ;  as  that  of  fow¬ 
ing  Seeds  of  the  fame  Plant  for  two  or  three  Years  fuc- 
ceflively,  and  not  having  had  one  Plant  arife  ;  and  the 
fourth  Year,  from  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Seeds,  I 
have  had  fome  Plants  come  up,  notwitbftanding  the 
Age  of  the  Seeds.  At  other  Times  it  has  happened  that 
fome  Seeds  have  grown  the  fame  Spring  they  were  fown, 
and  a  great  Part  of  them  have  remained  in  the  Ground 
till  the  following  Autumn,  when  the  Plants  have  come 
up,  fo  that  there  have  been  two  different  Crops  from  the 
fome  fowing. 

I  have  alfo  tried  many  Experiments  in  keeping  Seeds, 
and  find  the  beft  Method  to  preferve  them  good  is,  to 
keep  them  in  a  moderate  Temperature  of  Warmth, 
where  they  may  not  fuffer  from  any  Inclemenciei  in  the 
outward  Air,  nor  have  too  much  Warmth,  which  will 
exhale  the  Moifture  too  freely,  and  caufe  the  Seeds  to  ' 
decay  fooner  than  they  otherwife  would  do.  This  is  well 
known  to  mo  ft  People  who  cultivate  Melons,  who,  when 
their  Seeds  are  new,  which  would  occation  the  Plants 
being  too  vigorous,  and  therefore  not  fo  fruitful,  put 
them  into  the  inner  Pocket  of  their  Breeches,  which 
are  in  conftant  Wear,  where  they  keep  them  for  fix 
Weeks  or  two  Months  before  they  fow  them  ;  which 
will  weaken  the  Seeds,  as  much  as  two  Years  longer 
keeping  in  the  ordinary  Way. 

Ail  Sorts  of  Seeds  will  keep  much  longer  in  their 
Pods,  or  outer  Coverings,  where  they  can  be  thus  pre- 
ferved ;  becaufe  the  Covering  not  only  preferves  them 
from  the  Injuries  of  the  outward  Air,  but  if  the  Seeds 
are  not  feparated  from  them,  they  fupply  them  with 
Nourifhnient,  and  thereby  keep  them  plump  and  fair. 
But  the  Seeds  of  all  foft  Fruits,  fuch  as  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  &c.  mud  be  cleanfed  from  the  Fruit  and  Mu¬ 
cilage  which  furrounds  them,  otherwife  the  rotting  of 
theleParts  will  corrupt  and  decay  theSeeds  in  a  fhortTitne. 

When  Seeds  are  gathered,  it  fhould  always  be  done 
in  dry  Weather,  when  there  is  no  Moifture  upon  them ; 
and  then  they  fhould  be  hung  up  in  Bags  (efpecially 
thofe  which  Vermin  eat)  in  a  dry  Room ;  in  which  Si¬ 
tuation  they  will  keep  longer  good  than  if  they  were 
clofely  fhut  up,  and  the  Air  excluded  from  them. 

There  are  but  few  People  who  are  curious  enough  in 
laving  their  Seeds ;  fome,  for  want  of  Judgment,  not 
diftinguifhing  the  beft  Plants  of  their  Kinds,  to  letjhem 
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grow  for  Seeds  ;  and  others,  out  of  Covetoufnefs  to  fav# 
a  great  Quantity  of  Seeds,  frequently  let  a  whole  Spot 
of  Ground,  filled  with  any  particular  Sort  of  Plants,  run 
up  to  Seed,  fo  that  the  good  and  bad  Plants  are  faved 
indifferently  ;  which  is  the  Occafion  of  the  general  Com¬ 
plaint  of  the  Badrrefs  of  the  Seeds  which  are  commonlv 
vended,  and  is  what  the  Dealers  in  Seeds  lhould  endea¬ 
vour  to  remedy. 

There  is  a  common  Method  of  trying  the  Goodnefs 
of  many  Sorts  of  Seeds,  which  is,  by  putting  them  in 
Water;  and  thole  of  them  which  fink  to  the  Bottom 
are  efteemed  good,  but  what  fwim  on  the  Surface  are 
rejedted  as  good  for  little  ;  but  this  will  not  hold  in 
many  Sorts,  for  I  have  faved  the  Seeds  cf  A4elons, 
which  have  floated  on  the  Surface  of  the  Water  when 
they  were  wafhed  from  the  Pulp,  and,  after  keeping 
them  two  Years,  they  have  grown  well ;  but  the  Me¬ 
lons  produced  on  theie  Plants  were  not  fo  thick  flefhed, 
as  thofe  which  were  produced  from  heavy  Seeds  of  the 
fame  Melon.  The  Lightneis  of  many  Sorts  of  Seeds, 

1  apprend,  may  be  owing  to  their  not  having  been 
fufficiently  impregnated  by  the  Farina  faemdans  ;  which 
is  frequently  the  Cafe  with  thofe  Plants  that  are  kept 
in  Stoves,  or  under  Frames,  where  the  external  Air  is 
often  too  much  excluded  from  them  ;  which  may  be  ab- 
lbluteiy  neceflary  to  the  conveying  of  the  Farina  in 
Subftance,  or  the  gentle  Effluvia  thereof,  to  the  ute¬ 
rine  Cells  ;  and  this  more  particularly  may  be  the  Cafe, 
in  thole  Sorts  which  are  male  and  female  in  different 
•Plants  or  wlnre  the  male  Flowers  grow  at  remote 
Diftances  from  the  female,  on  the  fame  Plant ;  which 
in  the  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Gourds,  and  many  other 
Sorts  of  Plants,  is  conftant.  Therefore  of  late''  Years, 
fince  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Generation  of  Plants  has  been 
better  known  amongft  Gardeners,  they  have  been  cu¬ 
rious  enough  to  affift  Nature  in  this  Operation  ;  but 
they  have  had  more  Regard  to  the  Produdtion  of  Fruit, 
than  to  the  obtaining  of  peifedt  Seeds  ;  though  by  pro¬ 
curing  of  the  one,  the  other  muft  of  Courfe  receive  the 
Benefit.  This  Practice  has  been  principally  confined  to 
the  letting  of  the  Fruit  of  their  Melons,  and  early  Cu¬ 
cumbers.  The  Method  is  this ;  when  the  Fruit  appears 
upon  the  Plants,  and  the  Flower  at  the  Top  is  juft  fully 
expanded,  they  take  fome  of  the  moft  vigorous  male 
Flowers,  and  with  a  Pin  move  the  Apices  which  fuftain 
the  Farina  foecundans ,  gently  up  and  down,  over  the 
Bloffom  of  the  female  Flowers,  whereby  the  Farina  is 
fcattered  unto  them  ;  and  alfo  lay  one  of  the  frefh  blown 
male  Flowers  with  the  open  Side  over  the  Mouth  of 
the  female  Flowers,  that  hereby  the  Fruit  may  be  fuf¬ 
ficiently  impregnated  ;  and  where  there  are  male  Flow¬ 
ers  fo  fituated,  as  that  they  may  be  joined  without  pul¬ 
ling  them  off  the  Plant,  it  is  always  to  be  chofen.  By 
this  Method  the  Gardeners  have  fucceeded  in  letting  the 
firft  Fruits  of  this  Sort,  which  have  appeared  on  the 
Plants ;  which  before  this  was  pradfifed,  generally  drop¬ 
ped  off,  and  never  grew  to  any  Size;  fo  that  very  of¬ 
ten,  when  the  Weather  has  proved  fo  unfavourable  as 
to  render  it  unfafe  to  admit  the  external  Air  to  the 
Plants,  the  Fruit  have  been  produced  fuccefflvely,  for 
three  Weeks  or  a  Month,  before  any  of  them  have 
been  fet  to  grow,  but  have  fallen  off  foon  aften  they 
appeared.  Therefore  this  is  a  convincing  Proof  of  the 
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Necefllty  for  the  Ovary  of  the  Fruit  to  be  impregnated, 
efpecially  where  good  Seeds  are  to  be  obtained  ;  and 
this  will  explain  the  Caufe  of  new  Seeds  often  failing, 
as  hath  been  already  mentioned  under  the  Article  of 
Generation  ;  fo  that  many  Perfons  have  been  deceived 
by  fowing  Seeds  of  their  own  faving,  without  knowing 
how  it  has  happened.  I  have  feveral  Times  been  de¬ 
ceived  in  obtaining  good  Seeds  from  tender  exotick 
Plants,  which  have  flowered,  and  produced  (to  all  Ap¬ 
pearance)  very  good  Seeds,  but  many  Times  they  have 
all  failed  ;  which  I  apprehend  was  owing  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  the  Glaffes  fo  clofe,  during  the  Time  the  Plants 
were  in  flower,  that  the  external  Air  was  excluded  ; 
which,  if  it  had  been  admitted,  might  have  aftifled  the 
Farina  in  the  Impregnation  of  the  Seed,  and  thereby 
have  rendered  it  good  ;  becaufe  the  fame  Plants,  in  more 
favourable. Seafons,  when  the  free  Air  has  been  admitted, 
have  produced  Plenty  of  good  Seeds. 

In  the  Tables  here  fubjoined,  I  have  given  the  com¬ 
mon  Englijh  Names  of  the  Seed,  opposite  to  which  I 
have  added  the  Latin  Names,  that  the  Reader  may 
with  Eafe  turn  to  the  feveral  Articles  in  The  Gardeners 
Dictionary,  where  each  Sort  is  particularly  treated  of, 
and  Directions  are  given  for  their  Management. 

SEGMENTS  OF  LEAVES  are  the  Parts  of  fuch 
Leaves  of  Plants  as  are  divided  or  cut  into  many  Shreds. 

SELAGO.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  687.  Camphor ata.  Com.  San- 
tolina.  Boerh. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  J mall  permanent  Empalement  of  1 
Leaf ,  cut  into  4  Parts  at  the  Top.  The  Flower  is  of  1 
Petal,  it  has  a  very  fmall  Tube,  fcarce  perforated '  the 
Brim  is  fpreading,  and  cut  into  5  Parts ,  the  2  upper  Seg¬ 
ments  are  the  leaf.  It  has  4  Hair-like  Stamina ,  the  Length 
of  the  Petal,  to  which  they  are  inferted,  2  of  which  are 
longer  than  the  other,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits  ;  and 
a  roundijh  Germeti,  fupporting  a  fingle  Style,  crowned  by 
an  acute  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  fingle  Seed,  vj rap¬ 
ed  up  in  the  Petal  of  the  Flower. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  in  the  Fn- 
glifo  Gardens,  viz. 

Selago  corytnbo  mu/tiplici,  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  629.  Selago 
with  a  multiplyed  Corymbus.  This  is  the  Camphorata 
Africatia,  umbellata,  frutefeens.  Hort.  Amf.  2.  p.  79. 
Shrubby  African  umbellated  Camphorata. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope-, 
it  has  (lender  ligneous  Stalks  which  rife  7  or  8  Feet  high, 
but  are  fo  weak  as  to  require  Support ;  they  fend  out 
many  ilender  Branches,  garniflied  with  fhort  linear  hairy 
Leaves,  that  come  out  in  Cluflers  from  the  fame  Point. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Umbels  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalks,  the  general  Umbel  being  compofed  of  a 
Multiplicity  of  fmall  Umbels  ;  they  are  very  fmall,  and 
of  a  pure  white  ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Auguf,  but  are 
rvot  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here. 

This  Plant  is  preferved  in  Gardens  more  for  Variety, 
than  for  Beauty,  tor  the  Branches  grow  very  irregular, 
and  hang  downward,  and  the  Leaves  being  fma',1  make 
little  Appearance,  and  the  Flowers  are  fo  fmall  as  not 
to  be  diftinguifhed  at  any  Diflance. 

It  is  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  put  out  Roofs 
freely,  if  planted  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months  ;  if  thefe 
are  planted  in  a  Bed  of  frelli  Earth,  and  covered  clofe 
Vol.  II. 
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down  with  a  Bell  or  Hand  Glafs,  fliading  them  from 
the  Sun,  and  refrefhing  them  now  and  then  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  they  will  foon  put.  out  Roots;  then  they  mull:  be 
gradually  hardened,  and  afterward  tranfplanted  into 
finaM  Pots,  placing  them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  new 
Roots,  then  they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy  Green- 
houfe  Plants,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  End  of 
OClober,  when  they  muff  he  removed  into  Shelter,  for 
thefe  Plants  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England, 
but  they  only  require  Protection  from  hard  Froft,  fo 
they  fhould  be  treated  as  the  hardirft  Kinds  of  Gieen- 
houfe  Plants. 

SELIN UM.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  300.  Tbyjfclinum.  Tourn. 
Inf.  R.  FI.  4 19.  Milky  Parfley. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  an  umbellated  Flower  ;  the  genera!  Umbel  is 
plain  and  fpreading,  and  the  particular  Umbels  are  the 
fame ;  the  Involucrum  is  compofed  of  many  linear  Spear - 
fiaped  Leaves  which  fpread  open  ;  the  Umbel  is  uniform  ; 
the  Flowers  have  5  infexed  Heart- feaped  Petals  which  are 
unequal ;  they  have  5  Hair-like  Stamina  terminated  by 
roundifj  Summits.  The  Germen  is  ftuated  under  the  Flow¬ 
er,  fupporting  2  refexed  Styles ,.  crowned  by  fngle  Stigmas  ; 
it  afterward  becomes  a  plain  comprcfed  Fruit  channeled  on 
both  Sides,  parting  in  two,  containing  2  oblong  elliptical 
plain  Seeds  channeled  in  the  Middle,  with  Membranes  on 
their  Sides. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Selin um  radice  fuft-formi  miiltiplici.  Milky  Par¬ 
fley  with  Spindle-fhaped  Roots  Thyffelinttm  Plinii.  Lob. 
Icon.  71 1.  Pliny's  wild  milky  Parfley. 

2.  Selinum  fublaClefccns  radice  unices.  Haller.  JrJclv. 
443.  Selinum  which  is  almoff  milky,  and  having  a  fingle 
Root.  Thyjfelinum  pah f re.  Tourn.  Inf.  319.  Marfh, 
wild,  milky  Parfley. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  by  the  Sides  of  Lakes  and  (land¬ 
ing  Waters  in  feveral  Parts  cf  Germany  ;  this  hath  ma¬ 
ny  Spindle-fhaped  Roots  hanging  by  Fibres  which  fpread, 
and  multiply  in  the  Ground.  The  Stalks  rife  5  or  6 
Feet  high  ;  they  are  ftreaked,  and  of  a  purple  Colour 
at  Bottom,  fending  out  feveral  Branches  toward  the 
Top  ;  the  Leaves  are  finely  divided  like  thofe  of  the 
Carrot,  and  when  broken  there  iflues  out  a  milky  Juice  ; 
the  Stalks  are  terminated  by  Umbels  of  whitifh  Flowers 
which  come  out  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  com- 
prefled  bordered  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Auguf. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  marfhy  Places  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Leaves  are  much  longer  and  cut  into  nar¬ 
rower  Segments  than,  thofe  of  the  former;  the  Stalks 
rife  higher  ;  the  Umbels  are  larger,  as  are  alfo  the 
Seeds.  The  whole  Plant  abounds  with  a  cauftick  milky 
Juice. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for 
Variety,  hut  are  rarely  cultivated  any  where  elfe  ; 
they  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fliould  be 
fown  in  Autumn,  and  the  Plants  afterward  treated  as 

Angelica. 

SEM1FISTULAR  FLOWERS  are  fuch  whofe  up¬ 
per  Part  refembles  a  Pipe  cut  off  obliquely,  as  in  Ariilo- 
lochia  01  Birtliwort. 

SEMINAL  LEAVES  are  thofe  plain,  foft  and  un¬ 
divided  Leaves  that  firfl  fheot  forth  from  the  greateft 
Part  of  all  fown  Seeds,  which  Leaves  are  very  different 
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from  thofe  which  fucceed  on  the  fame  Plant,  in  Size, 
Figure,  Surface,  and  Pofition. 

A  SEMINARY  is  a  Seed  Plot  adapted  or  fet  apart 
for  lowing  Seeds.  Thefe  are  of  different  Natures  and 
Magnitudes,  according  to  the  feveral  Plants  intended  to 
be  raifed  therein.  If  it  be  intended  to  raife  Forefl  or 
Fruit  Trees,  it  mud  be  proportionably  large  to  the 
Quantity  of  Trees  defigned,  and  the  Soil  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  adapted  to  the  various  Sorts  of  Trees.  Without 
fuch  a  Place  as  this  every  Gentleman  is  obliged  to  buy, 
at  every  Turn,  whatever  Trees  he  may  want  to  repair 
the  Loffes  he  may  fuffain  in  his  Orchard,  Wildernefs, 
or  larger  Plantations,  fo  that  the  NecefTity  of  fuch  a 
Spot  of  Ground  will  eafdy  be  perceived  by  every  one ; 
but,  as  I  have  already  given  Diredions  for  preparing 
the  Soil  and  fowing  the  Seeds  in  fuch  a  Seminary,  un¬ 
der  the  Article  Nurfery ,  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  in  this 
Place,  but  refer  the  Reader  to  that  Article. 

It  is  alfo  as  neceffary  for  the  Support  of  a  curious 
Flower  Garden,  to  have  a  Spot  of  Ground  fet  apart  for 
fowing  all  Sorts  of  Seeds  of  choice  Flowers,  in  order  to 
obtain  new  Varieties,  which  is  the  only  Method  to  have 
a  fine  Collection  of  valuable  Flowers,  as  alfo  for  fowing 
all  Sorts  of  biennial  Plants  to  fucceed  thofe  which  decay 
in  the  Flower  Garden,  by  which  Means  the  Borders 
may  be  annually  replenifhed,  which,  without  fuch  a 
Seminary,  could  not  be  fo  well  done. 

This  Seminary  fhould  be  fituated  at  fome  Difiance 
from  the  Honfe,  and  be  entirely  clofed  either  with  a 
Hedge,  Wall,  or  Pale,  and  kept  under  Lock  and  Key, 
that  all  Vermin  may  be  kept  out,  and  that  it  may  not 
be  expofed  to  all  Comers  and  Goers,  who  many  Times 
do  Mifchief  before  they  are  aware  of  it.  As  to  the  Si¬ 
tuation,  Soil,  and  Manner  of  preparing  the  Ground,  it  has 
been  already  mentioned  under  the  Article  Nurfery,  and 
the  particular  Account  of  railing  each  Sort  of  Plant  be¬ 
ing  directed  under  their  proper  Heads,  it  would  be  need- 
lefs  to  repeat  it  here. 

SEMINIFEROUS.  Bearing  or  producing  Seed, 

SEMPERVIVUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  538.  Sedi  Species. 
Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  2 62.  Tab.  1 40. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  concave  permanent  Empalement  cut 
into  many  acute  Segments  ;  it  has  ten  oblong,  Spear -fa aped 
pointed  Petals  a  little  longer  than  the  Empalement ,  and  1  2 
or  more  narrow  Aval  f japed  Stamina  terminated  by  roundijb 
Summits  ;  it  has  12  Germina  placed  circularly,  fitting 
upon  fo  many  Styles  which  fpread  out,  and  are  crowned  by 
acute  Stigmas.  The  Germina  become  fo  many  fhort  com- 
prcffed  Cap  files,  pointed  on  the  Outftde,  and  open  on  the 
Infde,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  •  SEMPERVIVUM  foliis  ciliatis ,  prcpaginibus  patenti- 
bus.  Lin.Sp.  PI.  464.  Houfeleek  with  hairy-edged  Leaves, 
and  fpreading  Offsets.  Sedum  majus  vulgare.  C.  B.  P. 
283.  Common  large  Floufeleek. 

2.  SEMPERVIVUM  foliis  ciliatis,  prcpaginibus  globofis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  464.  Houfeleek  with  hairy-edged  Leaves, 
whofe  Offsets  are  globular.  Sedum  majus  vulgari  fimile, 
globulis  decidentibus.  Mor.Hifl .  3-p.  472.  Greater  Houfe¬ 
leek  refembling  the  common,  and  having  globular  Off¬ 
sets  which  fall  off. 
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3.  SEMPERVIVUM  foliis  integerrimis,  prcpaginibus 
pat ulis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  465.  Houfeleek  with  entire  Leaves 
and  fpreading  Offsets.  Sedum  montanum  majus  foliis  non 
deniatis ,  floribus  rubentibus.  C.  B.  P.  283.  Greater 
Mountain  Houfeleek  whofe  Leaves  are  not  indented, 
and  having  red  Flowers. 

4.  Sempervivum  foliis  pilis  intertext  is,  propagin'tbus 
globofis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  465.  Houfeleek  with  Threads  from 
Leaf  to  Leaf,  and  globular  Offsets.  Sedum  montanum 
tomentofum.  C.  B.  P.  284.  Woolly  Mountain  Houfeleek, 
commonly  called  Cobweb  Sedum. 

5.  Sempervivum  caule  arborefcente  Icevi  ramofo.  Lin . 
Sp.  PL  464.  Houfeleek  with  afmooth.  Tree-like,  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk.  Sedum  majus  arbor efcens.dj.  B.  3.  686.  Great¬ 
er  Tree  Houfeleek. 

6.  Sempervivum  caule  foliorum  ruderibus  lacero , 
foliis  retufis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  474.  Houfeleek  with  Stalks 
torn  by  the  Rudiments  of  the  Leaves,  and  blunt-pointed 
Leaves.  Sedum  Canarinum ,  foliis  omnium  maximis.  Hort. 
Amfi.  2.  p.  189  Canary  Houfeleek  with  the  largeft 
Leaves. 

7.  Sempervivum  foliorum  marginibus  ferrato-denta- 
tis,  prcpaginibus  patulis.  Houfeleek  with  Leaves  whofe 
Borders  are  indented  like  a  Saw,  and  fpreading  Offsets. 
Sedum  Afrum,  montanum,  foliis  fubrotundis ,  dentibus  al- 
bis  ferratis  confertim  natis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  286.  Afri¬ 
can  Mountain  Houfeleek  with  roundifh,  indented,  fawed 
Leaves  having  white  Edges. 

7'he  iff  Sort  is  our  common  Houfeleek,  which  is 
feen  in  every  Part  of  England  growing  or,  the  Tops  of 
Houfes  and  Walls,  but  is  not  a  Native  of  this  Country  ; 
it  has  many  .thick  fucculent  Leaves  fet  together  in  a 
round  Form  ;  they  are  convex  on  their  Outfide  and 
plain  within ,  fharp-pointed,  and  their  Borders  fet  with 
fhort  fine  flairs.  The  Leaves  fpread  open,  and  lie  clofe 
to  the  Earth  in  which  they  grow,  fending  out  on  every 
Side  Offsets  of  the  fame  Form.  From  the  Center  of 
thefe  Heads  arifes.  the  Flower  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high, 
fucculent  and  round,  of  a  reddith  Colour,  and  garnifhed 
at  Bottom  with  a  few  narrow  Leaves;  the  upper  Part 
or  the  Stalk  divides  into  2  or  3  Paris,  each  fufiaining  a 
Spike  or  Range  of  Flowers,  and  reflexed.  The  Flowers 
are  compofed  of  feveral  Petals  which  fpread  open,  and 
end  in  acute  Points;  they  are  red,  and  in  the  Center  is 
fituated  the  Crown  of  Germina  which  are  placed  cir¬ 
cularly,  and,  after  the  Petals  are  fallen  off,  they  fvvelt 
and  become  fo  many  horned  Capfules  filled  with  fmall 
Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  the 
Plants  put  out  in  Plenty  on  every  Side.  If  thefe  ate 
planted  in  Mud  or  flrong  Earth  placed  on  a  Building  or 
old  Wall,  they  will  thrive  without  farther  Care. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Parts  of 
Europe.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  much  narrower, 
and  the  Heads  are  furniflhed  with  a  greater  Number  of 
Leaves  than  thofe  of  the  former,  which  grow  more 
.compafl,  and  are  clofely  fet  on  their  Edges  with  Hairs. 
The  Offsets  of  this  are  globular,  their  Leaves  turning 
inward  at  the  Top,  and  lie  clofe  over  each  other  ;  thefe 
are  thrown  off  from  between  the  larger  Heads,  and  fal¬ 
ling  on  the  Ground  take  Root,  whereby  it  propagates 
very  faff.  The  Flower  Stalks  of  thi5  are  fmaller,  and 
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do  not  rife  fo  high  as  thofe  of  the  former,  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  paler  Colour. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Helvetian  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  this  greatly  refembles  the  fit  ft,  but  the  Leaves 
are  fmaller  and  have  no  Indentures  on  their  Edges  ;  the 
Offsets  of  this  Sort  fpread  out  from  the  Side  of  the  older 
Heads,  arid  their  Leaves  are  more  open  and  expanded. 
Out  of  the  Center  of  the  Crown  comes  forth  the  Flow¬ 
er  Stalk,  which  rifes  9  or  10  Inches  high,  garnifhed 
below  with  fome  narrow  Leaves  ;  the  upper  Part  is  di¬ 
vided  into  3  or  4  Branches,  clofely  furnifhed  with  deep 
red  Flowers,  compofed  of  12  Star-pointed  Pointals,  fet 
round  the  Circle  of  Germina  which  is  attended  by  24 
Stamina  terminated  by  purple  Summits.  This  flowers 
the  fame  Time  with  the  firft  Sort. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Hel¬ 
vetian  Mountains ;  this  has  much  ftiorter  and  narrower 
Leaves  than  either  of  the  former.  The  Heads  are  fmall 
and  very  compadf ;  the  Leaves  are  gray,  fharp-pointed, 
and  have  flender  white  Threads  crofting  from  one  to  the 
other,  interfecling  each  other  in  various  Manner,  fo  as 
in  fome  Meafure  to  reprefent  a  Spider’s  Web.  The 
Flower  Stalks  rife  about  6  Inches,  are  fucculent,  round, 
and  garnifhed  with  Awl-fhaped  fucculent  Leaves  placed 
alternately  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  2 
or  3  Branches,  upon  each  of  which  is  a  fingle  Row  of 
Flowers  ranged  on  one  Side  above  each  other,  compof¬ 
ed  of  8  Spear-ftiaped  Petals,  of  a  bright  red  Colour 
with  a  deep  red  Line  running  longitudinally  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  ;  thefe  fpread  open  in  Form  of  a  Star,  and  in  the 
Center  is  fituated  the  Crown  of  Germina  of  an  herbace¬ 
ous  Colour,  furrounded  by  1 6  purple  Stamina,  ere£t  and 
fpreading,  terminated  by  yellow  Summits.  This  Sort 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

All  the  above-mentioned  Sorts  are  extremely  hardy, 
and  propagate  very  taft  by  Offsets  ;  they  love  a  dry 
Soil,  fo  are  very  proper  to  plant  in  Rock  Work,  where 
they  will  thrive  better  than  in  the  full  Ground,  and 
they  want  no  Care,  for  when  they  are  once  fixed,  they 
will  propagate  and  fpread  faft  enough,  fo  that  the  lar¬ 
ger  Sorts  require  to  be  annually  reduced  to  keep  them 
within  proper  Compafs.  When  any  of  thefe  Pleads 
flower,  they  die  foon  after,  but  the  Offsets  foon  fupply 
their  Place. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  and  alfo  in  Portugal ;  the  old  Walls  about  Lijbon 
are  covered  with  this  Plant.  This  rifes  with  a  fiefhy 
fmooth  Stalk,  8  or  jo  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
Branches  terminated  by  round  Heads  or  Cluflers  of 
Leaves  lying  over  each  other  like  the  Petals  of  a  double 
Rofe  ;  they  are  fucculent  and  Spear-fhaped,  of  a  bright 
green,  and  have  very  fmall  Indentures  on  their  Edges 
iike  the  Teeth  of  a  very  fine  Saw.  The  Stalks  are  mark¬ 
ed  with  the  Vefiiges  of  the  fallen  Leaves,  and  have  a 
light  brown  Bark  ;  the  Flowers  rife  from  the  Center 
of  the  Pleads,  forming  a  large  pyramidal  Spike;  they 
are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  the  Petals  fpread 
open  like  the  Points  of  a  Star  ;  the  other  Parts  are  like 
thofe  of  the  Other  Species.  This  Sort  generally  flowers 
in  Autumn  or  Winter,  and  the  Flowers  continue  long 
in  Beauty,  during  which  Time  they  make  a  fine  Ap¬ 
pearance. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves, 
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much  efteemed  by  the  curious ;  this  was  accidental!  -v 
obtained  by  a  Branch  which  had  been  accidentally  bro~ 
ken  from  a  Plant  of  the  plain  Kind  at  Badmingion ,  rhc 
Seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort ,  which,  after 
having  lain  fome  Time,  was  planted,  and  when  the 
voung  Leaves  pufhed  out,  they  were  variegated.  Thefe 
Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  cutting  off  the  Branches, 
which,  when  planted,  foon  put  out  Roots  ;  thefe  fliould 
be  laid  in  a  dry  Place  for  a  Week  before  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  that  the  Bottom  may  be  healed  over,  otherwife 
they  are  apt  to  rot,  efpecialiy  if  they  have  much  Wet. 
When  the  Cuttings  are  planted  in  Pots,  they  fliould  be 
placed  in  a  fhady  Situation,  and  muff  have  but  little 
Wet,  and,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  fhady  Border,  they 
will  require  no  Water,  for  the  Moifture  of  the  Ground 
will  be  iufticient  for  them.  Some  Years  paft  thefe  Plants 
were  tenderly  treated  ;  their  Cuttings  were  put  into  a 
hot  Bed  to  forward  their  putting  out  Roots,  and  in 
Winter  the  Plants  were  kept  in  Stoves,  but  later  Experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  that  they  will  thrive  better  with  har¬ 
dier  Treatment;  for,  if  they  are  prote£led  from  Froff 
and  Wet  in  Winter,  and  have  a  good  Share  of  Air  in 
mild  Weather,  they  will  thrive  better,  and  flower 
oftener  than  when  they  are  tenderly  nurfed.  I  have 
frequently  feen  the  Branches  of  thefe  Plants,  which 
have  been  accidentally  broken  off  and  fallen  on  the 
Ground,  put  out  Roots  as  they  have  laid,  and  have 
made  good  Plants.  The  Sort  with  ftriped  Leaves  is 
tenderer  than  the  other,  and  more  impatient  of  Wet 
in  Winter. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands  ; 
this  feldom  rifes  high,  unlefs  the  Plants  are  drawn  up 
by  tender  Management.  The  Stalk  is  thick  and  rugged, 
chiefly  occafioned  by  the  Veftiges  of  the  decayed  Leaves; 
it  feldom  rifes  above  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  fupporting 
at  the  Top  one  very  large  Crown  of  Leaves  difpofed 
circularly  like  a  full-blown  double  Rofe.  The  Leaves 
are  large,  and  end  in  obtufe  Points  a  little  incurved; 
they  are  fucculent,  foft  to  the  Touch,  and  pliable.  The 
Flower  Stalk  comes  out  of  the  Center,  and  rifes  near  2 
Feet  high,  branching  out  from  the  Bottom,  fo  as  to 
form  a  regular  Pyramid  of  Flowers,  of  an  herbaceous 
Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species  ; 
they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  lucceeded  by 
horned  Capfules  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  which  ripen  late 
in  Autumn  or  Winter,  and  then  the  Plant  dies. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fawn 
foon  after  it  is  ripe  in  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth, 
covering  them  over  very  lightly  with  the  fame  Earth. 
Thefe  Pots  fliould  be  placed  under  a  common  Frame 
to  keep  out  the  Froft,  but  fhould  be  expofed  to  the 
open  Air  at  all  Times  in  mild  Weather;  here  the  Pots 
may  remain  till  the  Spring,  when  the  Danger  of  hard 
Frofts  is  over,  and  then  thev  fliould  be  removed  to 
a  Situation  where  they  may  have  only  t'he  Morning 
Sun,  and  in  dry  Weather  the  Earth  fliould  be  watered 
gently.  This  will  foon  bring  up  the  Plants,  which 
mud  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and,  when  they  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fliould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 
light  loamy  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root  ;  then  they  may  be  placed  with 
other  hardy  fucculent  Plants  in  a  fheltered  Situation  for 
the  Summer,  and  in  Winter  they  are  placed  in  a  Frame 
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where  they  may  be  protected  from  hard  Frod,  and  en¬ 
joy  the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather;  they  will  thrive  bet¬ 
ter  than  with  tender  Treatment. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  is  a  very  low  Plant  whole  Heads  lpread  clofe 
on  the  Ground  ;  they  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  common  Houfeleek.  The  Leaves  have  white  Ed¬ 
ges  indented  like  the  Teeth  of  a  Saw  ;  they  fpread  open 
flat ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Panicles  on  na¬ 
ked  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  Email  and  white,  fo  make  but 
little  Appearance. 

This  is  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  are  put  out  in 
Plenty  from  the  Sides  of  the  Heads ;  they  mull  be 
planted  in  Pots,  fheltered  from  the  Froff  in  Winter, 
and  in  Summer  placed  in  the  open  Air  with  other  hardy 
fucculent  Plants. 

SEN  EC  IO.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  456.  Tab.  260.  Lin. 
Gen.  PL  857.  Groundfel  ;  in  French ,  Senecon. 

The  Chambers  are. 

The  Flower  >s  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets 
which  form  the  Di{k ,  and  jeniale  half  Florets  which  make 
the  Border  or  Rays  ;  thefe  are  included  in  one  common  cy¬ 
lindrical  Empalement  which  is  rough,  fcaly,  and  contracted 
above.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets  are  tubulous,  Funnel- 
f  hoped,  and  cut  into  5  Parts  at  the  Brim  which  are  rc- 
fexed  ;  they  have  5  fmali  Hair-like  Stamina  terminated 
by  cylindrical  Summits,  and  an  oval  Germen  cro  wned  with 
Down  ftuated  under  the  Petal ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style 
crowned  by  2  oblong  revolving  Stigmas.  The  Germen  turns 
to  an  oval  Seed,  crowned  with  Down ,  inclofcd  in  the  Em - 
palement.  The  female-half  Florets ,  which  form  the  Rays, 
are  Jl retched  out  like  a  Tongue ,  and  are  indented  in  three 
Parts  at  the  Top. 

We  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  mentioning 
thofe  Species  of  this  Genus,  which  are  efteemed  com¬ 
mon  Weeds,  fo  are  not  cultivated  in  Gardens,  but  con¬ 
fine  ourfelves  to  thofe  the  moll  valuable  here. 

I.  Senecio  corollis  nudis ,  foliis  amplexicaulibus  lace- 
ris,  caule  herbaceo  eretlo.  Hort.  Upfal.  261.  Groundfel  with 
naked  Petals,  torn  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalk,  and  an 
ereSl  herbaceous  Stalk.  Senecio  Americanus  altifimus, 
maximo  folio.  Tourn .  Infl.  456.  Tailed  American  Ground¬ 
fel  with  a  very  large  Leaf. 

•2.  Senecio  corollis  nudis ,  fcapo  fubnudo  longiffmo. 
plor.  Leyd.  Prod.  164.  Groundfel  with  naked  Fiorets, 
and  a  very  long  Foot  Stalk  almolt  naked,  Senecio  Ma- 
drafpatanus,  rapi  folio,  foribus  maximis  cujus  radix  a 
nonnullis  China  dicitur.  Hort.  Elth.  34.5 .  Groundfel  of 
Madrafs ,  with  a  Turnip  Leaf  and  a  very  large  Flower, 
whofe  Root  is  called  China  Root. 

3.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  crcnatis,  inf  mis 
cordatis  petiolatis,  fuperioribus  pinnatfdis  lyraiis.  Flor. 
Virg.  98.  Groundfel  with  radiated  Flowers,  and  cre¬ 
mated  Leaves,  the  Lower  ones  Heart<-fhaped,  having  Foot 
Stalks,  but  the  upper  Lyre-fhaped  and  Wing-pointed. 

4.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus ,  petiolis  amplexicau- 
libus,  pedunculis  folio  triplo  longior  thus,  foliis  pinaato  fnu- 
atis.  Flor.  Lcyd.  Prod.  164.  Groundfel  with  radiated 
Flowers,  Foot  Stalks  embracing  the  Stalks,  Foot  Stalks 
to  the  Flowers  three  Times  the  Length  of  the  Leaves, 
and  winged  finuated  Leaves.  Jacobtea  Afra.  perennis 
vifeofa  lutea,  afplenit  folio.  Tail}.  Ad.  17  20.  African , 
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perennial,  ’yellow,  clammy  Ragwort  with  a  Spleen- 
wort  Leaf. 

5.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  pinnatfdis  ce- 
qualibus  patents  (fmis,  rachi  inf  erne  anguftatd.  Hort.  Cliff. 
406.  Groundfel  with  radiated  Flowers,  Wing-pointed 
Leaves  equal  and  fpreading,  and  the  Mid-rib  below  nar¬ 
rowed.  facobcea  Africana  frutefeens ,  fore  amplo  purpu- 
rco  elegants  fmo,  fenecionis  folio.  Volk.  Norimb.  225. 
Shrubby  African  Ragwort  with  a  large  elegant  purple 
Flower,  and  a  Groundfel  Leaf. 

6.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus ,  foliis  pinnato-multif- 
dis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  869.  Groundfel  with  radi¬ 
ated  Flowers,  and  Wing-pointed,  multifid,  linear 
Leaves,  facobcea  foliis  ferulaceis ,  fore  minore.  Inf.  R. 
H.  486.  Ragwort  with  Leaves  like  Giant  Fennel,  ancj 
a  fmaller  Flower. 

7 .  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  ersfformibus  acute 

ferratis  fubtus  fubvillofs,  caule  friSlo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  870. 
Groundfel  with  radiated  Flowers,  Sword-fnaped  Leaves 
acutely  fawed,  a  little  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and 
a  clofe  Stalk,  facobcea  palufris  altiffma,  foliis  ferratis. 
Tourn.  Inf.  485.  Tallelt  Marfh  Ragwort  with  fawed 
Leaves.  ' 

8.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus ,  foribus  corymbofs  , 
foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis  glabriufculis.  Hort.  Upfal.  2 66. 
Groundfel  with  radiated  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corym- 
bus,  and  Spear-draped,  fawed,  fmooth  Leaves,  faco¬ 
bcea  Alpina ,  foliis  longioribus  ferratis.  Tourn.  Inf .  485. 
Alpine  Ragwort  with  longer  fawed  Leaves. 

9.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus ,  foribus  corymbofs, 
foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis  femiamplexicaulibus.  Groundfel 
with  radiated  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus,  and 
Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves  half  embracing  the  Stalks. 
facobcea  prat  en ft s  altiffma.  limonii  folio.  Tourn .  Inf.  485. 
Tailed  Meadow  Ragwort  with  a  Sea  Lavender  Leaf. 

10.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foribus  corymbofs , 
foliis  enfiformibus  dentatis  femiamplexicaulibus.  Groundfel 
with  radiated  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus,  and 
Sword-fhaped  indented  Leaves  which  half  embrace  the 
Stalks,  facobcea  orientalis ,  latifolia  altiffma.  Tourn.  Cor. 
36.  Tailed  eadern  Ragwort  with  a  broad  Leaf. 

1 1.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foribus  corymbofs , 
foliis  inferioribus  oblongo-cordatis  ferratis,  caulinis  lanceo¬ 
latis  integcrimis  amplexicaulibus.  Groundfel  with  radi¬ 
ated  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus,  the  lower  Leaves 
oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  and  fawed,  and  thofe  on  the 
Stalks  Spear- ihaped,  entire,  and  embracing  the  Stalks. 

12.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  utrinque  to- 
nientofs  femipinnatis  laciniis  fubdentatis,  corymbo  fubro- 
tundo.  Haller.  Helv.  73 1.  Groundfel  with  radiated 
Flowers,  half-winged  Leaves  downey  on  both  Sides, 
Segments  fomewhat  indented,  and  a  roundifh  Corjm- 
bus  of  Flowers.  Chryfantbemum  Alpinum  incanum,  fo¬ 
liis  lacinatis.  C.  B.  P.  1 33 .  Alpine  hoary  Corn  Mary- 
gold  with  cut  Leaves 

13.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  cordato-oblongis 
amplexicaulibus  fcabris  acuminatis  ferratis,  caule  fruticofo. 
Hort.  Cliff.  406.  Groundfel  with  radiated  Flowers, 
oblong,  Pleart-fha'cd,  rough-pointed,  fawed  Leaves 
embracing  the  Stalks  which  are  fhrubby  facobcea  Afri¬ 
cana  frutefeens ,  foliis  rigidis  IF  hirfutis.  Hort.  Arnf.  2. 
p.  149.  Shrubby  African  Ragwort  with  diff  and  hairy 
Leaves. 
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14.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  fagittatis  am- 
plexicaulibus  dentatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Fir.  Cliff'.  84. 
Groundfel  with  radiated  Flowers,  and  Arrow-pointed 
indented  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks  which  are  fhrubby. 
Jacobaa  Africana  frutefcens ,  foliis  incifts  iff  fubtus  cinere- 
is.  Com.  Rar .  Plant.  42.  African  fhrubby  Ragwort  wtth 
cut  Leaves  gray  on  their  under  Side. 

15.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  obovatis  carno- 
fts  fubdentatis ,  caule  fruticofo:  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  871.  Ground¬ 
fel  with  radiated  Flowers,  oval  flefliy  Leaves  fomewhat 
indented,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  Doria  Africana  arbcre- 
fcens  foliis  craffis  iff  fucculentis  atriplicem  referentibus. 
Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  98.  African  Tree-like  Doria  with 
thick  and  fucculent  Leaves  like  Atriplex. 

16.  Senecio  corollis  nudis,  foliis  linearibus  birfutis 
confertis ,  caule  fuffruticofo.  Groundfel  with  naked  Flow¬ 
ers,  linear  hairy  Leaves  growing  in  Clutters,  and  an 
Under-fhrub  Stalk.  Senecio  Africanus ,  folio  retufo.  II. 
Catb.  African  Groundfel  with  a  blunt- pointed  Leaf 

17.  Sf.necio  corollis  radiantibus,  fioribus  corymbojis 
foliis  enfiformibus  integerrimis  glabris  feffilibus.  Groundfel 
with  radiated  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus,  and 
Sword -fhaped,  entire,  fmooth  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks.  Jacobcea  orientalis ,  limonii  folio.  'Tottrn.  Cor . 
36.  Eattern  Ragwort  with  a  Sea  Lavender  Leaf. 

The.ift  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this  is 
an  annual  Plant.  The  Stalk  is  round,  channeled,  and 
hairy  ;  it  rifes  3  Feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  torn 
Leaves  which  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe  ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  a  Sort  of  Umbel  on  the  Top 
of  the  Stalks,  and  are  compofed  of  Florets  having  no 
Rays;,  they  are  of  a  dirty  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  Seeds  crowned  with  a  long  Down.  This  Plant 
is  prelerved  in  fome  Botanick  Gaidens  for  Variety,  but 
it  has  little  Beauty.  The  Seeds  of  this  mutt  be  fown 
on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  another 
hot  Bed  to  bring  them  forward,  and  afterward  they 
may  be,  planted  in  a  warm  Border,  where  they 
will  flower  in  July, .  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Madrafs  ;  this  has 
a  perennial  Root,  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the 
China  Root,  but  is  now  generallybelieved  to  be  a  fpuri- 
ous  Kind.  The  Roots  are  compofed  of  fome  thick  flefhy 
Tubers,  fending  out  many  Fibres  on  every  Side, 
from  which  come  out  fome  large  cut  Leaves  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Turnep,  but  fmooth.  The  Flower 
Stalk  is  (lender,  almoft  naked,  and  rifes  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  high,  fuilaining  at  the  Top  a  few  yellow 
Flowers,  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  Florets, 
having  no  Rays  or  Borders ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  Seeds  crowned  with  Down,  but  they  rarely  ripen 
in  England.  , 

Th  is  Sort  is  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  unlefs  kept  in  a  warm  Stove  ;  it  is  propagated  by, 
parting  the  Roots  in  Spring.  The  Offsets  fhould  be 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth, 
and  fhould  then  be  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the 
Stove,  and  treated  as  other  tender  Exoricks. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  come  out  many 
roundifh  Leaves  on  long  (lender  hairy  Foot  Stalks ;  they 
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are  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  over  each  Way;  they 
are  of  a  purplilh  Colour  on  their  under  Side,  and  crc- 
nated  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalks  life  near  2  Feet  high, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  a  few  Leaves  indented  on  each 
Side  in  Form  of  a  Lyre.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk 
divides  into  feveral  (lender  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuf- 
tained  one  ere6t  Flower  compofed  of  feveral  herma¬ 
phrodite  Florets  in  the  Center,  and  a  few  female  Flo¬ 
rets  from  the  Rays  or  Border.  They  are  yellow,  and 
appear  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  are  crowned  with  Down. 

It  is  propagated  by  Offsets  which  come  out  in  Plenty 
from  the  Root ;  thefe  may  be  feparated  in  Autumn, 
and  planted  in  an  Faff;  Border  of  loamy  Earth,  allowing 
each  Plant  2  Feet  Room  to  fpread.  When  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  they  will-  require  no  other  Care,  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  ;  this  has  an 
herbaceous  perennial  Stalk  which  branches  out  at  the 
Bottom,  and  rifes  about  2  Feet  and  a  Half  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  at  Bottom  with  narrow  Leaves,  7  or  8  Inches 
long,  finuated  on  the  Sides  fo  as  to  refemble  winged 
Leaves,  and  indented.  The  upper  Leaves  are  fmallcr, 
and  embrace  the  Stalks;  they  are  very  clammy,  and 
(lick  to  the  Fingers  on  being  handled  ;  the  ly^per  Pait 
of  the  Stalk  divides  into  ieveral  very  long  Foot  Stalks, 
each  fuffaining  one  yellow  radiated  Flower.  Thefe 
Plants  continue  in  flower  moll  part  of  the  Summer, 
and  the  Seeds  fometimes  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  is  propagated  by  cutting  off  the  Side  Shoots  in 
any  of  the  Summer  Months,  and  planting  them  in  a 
fhady  Border,  where  in  5  or  6  Weeks  they  will  take 
Root,  and  may  then  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  Pots, 
placing  them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  new  Root; 
then  they  may  be  removed  to  an  open  Situation,  obferv- 
ing  to  water  them  duly  in  dry  Weather,  and  in  Winter 
they  mutt  be  placed  under  a  Frame,  where  they  may 
be  fereened  from  hard  Frott,  for  they  will  not  live 
Abroad  in  Winter  here. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  it  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  hath  many  herbace¬ 
ous  branching  Stalks  that  rife  near  3  Feet  high,  garniflied 
with  equal  Wing-pointed  Leaves  -which  fpread  flat. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Bunches  on  the  Top  of 
the  Stalks  ;  they  are  large  and  radiated,  the  Border  or 
Rays  being  of  a  beautiful  purple  Colour,  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  or  Dilk  yellow.  Thefe  Plants  flower  from  July 
till  the  Frott  flops  them,,  and  make  a  fine  Appearance. 
'Fhe  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to 
fcatter,  there  will  Plenty  of  Plants  rife  the  Spring  fol¬ 
lowing  without  Care  ;  they  may  be  alfo  fown  on  a 
Bed  of  Earth  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
fit  to  remove.,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  about  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Flower  Garden.  If  fome  of  the  Plants 
are  planted  in  Pots,  and  houfed  in  Winter,  they  may 
be  preferved  till  Spring. . 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Pyre¬ 
nees  ;  this  has  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual.  Stalk. 
The  Root  is  compofed  of  a  great  Number  of  long 
(lender  Fibres  which  ttrike  deep  in  the  Ground,  and 
fpread  on  every  Side;  the  Stalks  rife  2  Feet  high,  and 
become  a  little  ligneous  in  Autumn  ;  they  are  garnifh>- 
ed  their  whole  Length  with  very  narrow]  W  mg. 
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Pointed  Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  Hogs  Fennel ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Bunches  on  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks ;  they  are  yellow,  and  have  Rays  or  Borders  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  other  Species.  This  Sort  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  on 
a  Bed  of  loamy  Earth,  where  it  is  expofed  only  to  the 
Morning  Sun,  where  the  Plants  will  rife  better  than  in 
a  warmer  Situation.  When  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  on  a  fhady  Border,  where 
they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  obferving  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds  all  the  Summer;  then  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
The  following  Summer  the  Plants  will  flower  and  pro¬ 
duce  ripe  Seeds,  and  the  Roots  will  continue,  if  they 
are  in  a  fhady  Situation  and  a  loamy  Soil. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Paris,  by  the 
Sides  of  Waters  and  in  moifl  Meadows.  The  Rcot  is 
perennial ;  the  Stalks  rife  3  or  4  Feet  high,  are  clofe 
channeled,  and  garnifhed  with  Sword-fhaped  Leaves, 
5  or  6  Inches  long  and  one  broad,  fharply  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  and  hairy  on  their  under  Side.  The  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  feveral  {lender  Foot 
Stalks,  fuftaining  yellow  radiated  Flowers  winch  appear 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  foon 
after  which  the  Stalks  decay  to  the  Root. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Helvetian 
Mountains,  and  is  fomelimes  found  growing  in  low 
marfhy  Places  in  the  Iile  of  Ely  ;  this  hath  a  creeping 
Root,  by  which  it  propagates  and  fpreads  wide  when¬ 
ever  it  is  once  eflablifhed.  The  Stalks  rife  4  Feet  high, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  I'mooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  5 
Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Quarter  broad  ;  they  are 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  placed  alternate.  The 
Flowers  are  yellow,  radiated,  and  produced  in  a  Sort 
of  Corymbus  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  come  out 
in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  having  Down, 
which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France',  this  has 
fome  refemblance  of  the  8th,  but  the  Root  does  not 
creep  like  that.  The  Leaves  are  fhorter,  and  the  Ser- 
ratures  on  their  Edges  are  very  filial  1 ;  they  embrace 
the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  and  end  in  fharper  Points. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  larger  and  loofer  Bunches 
on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  are  of  a  paler  yellow  Colour  than 
thofe  of  the  former,  and  appear  about  the  fame  Time 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  where 
it  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort,  who  lent  the  Seeds 
to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris  \  it  has  a  perennial  Root 
and  an  annual  Stalk.  The  lower  Leaves  are  a  Foot 
long,  4  Inches  broad  in  the  Middle,  and  fome-what 
fhaped  like  a  Scymiter,  the  Mid-rib  being  curved  out¬ 
ward  toward  the  Point ;  they  are  fmocth  aud  flightly 
indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalk  rifes  4  Feet  high, 
and  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  growing  fmaller  all  the 
Length  of  the  Stalk,  which  Embrace  it  half  round  with 
their  Bafe  ;  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  the  Flowers  are 
produced  in  a  compact  Corymbus  ;  they  are  of  a  deep 
yellow,  and  have  Rays  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts, 
which  appear  about  the  fame  Time. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds  or  part¬ 
ing  their  Roots ;  the  latter  is  generally  pra6tifed  when 
the  Plant  is  once  obtained,  as  it  is  the  rnofl  expeditious 
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Method,  efpecially  for  the  eighth  Sort,  whofe 
Roots  are  apt  to  fpread  and  increafe  too  faft, 
where  they  are  not  confined.  The  heft  Time  to  tranf- 
plant  and  divide  thefe  Roots  is  in  Autumn,  when 
their  Stalks  decay,  that  they  may  get  good  before  the 
Spring.  Thefe  plants  are  too  large  for  fmall  Gardens, 
fo  are  proper  Furniture  for  large  Borders  in  extenfive 
Gardens,  or  to  plant  on  the  Sides  of  Woods,  where 
they  may  be  allowed  Room,  for  they  fhould  have  at 
leail  4  F'eet  allowed  to  each.  When  thefe  are  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  tall  growing  Plants  in  fuch  places, 
they  will  add  to  the  Variety. 

If  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  on 
a  fhady  Border  in  the  Spring,  obferving,  if  the  Sea- 
fon  proves  dry,  to  water  the  Place  from  Time  to 
Time,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  ;  thefe  mull:  be 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and,  when  they  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  Beds  at  a  Foot 
Difiance,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  and  then 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they 
are  to  fland  for  flowering. 

The  1  r  t h  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
this  has  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  come  out  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves,  9  Inches  long,  and  5  broad  in  the 
wid.efl:  Part,  which  are  fmooth,  flightly  indented  on 
their  Edges,  and  a  little  downy  on  their  under  Side. 
The  Stalks  rifes  3  Feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with 
Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  a  clofe  compaft  Corymbus  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalk;  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow,  radi¬ 
ated,  appear  the  End  of  July  and  in  Augujl,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  Sort 
is  propagated  as  the  former,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  12th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this  is 
a  perennial  Plant  of  low  growth.  The  Stalks  feldom 
rife  a  Foot  high  ;  the  whole  Plant  is  covered  with  a 
verv  white  hoary  Down  ;  the  Leaves  are  winged  and 
indented  ;  the  Flowers  are  col!e6ied  into  a  cloie  round 
Corymbus  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  Gold 
Colour,  and  are  radiated  ;  thefe  appear  in  June,  but  are 
rarely  fucceeded  by  good  Seeds  in  England. 

-  It  is  propagated  by  fliping  off  the  Pleads  in  the 
Spring,  and  planting  them  in  a  Bed  of  loamy  Earth 
in  a  fhady  Situation,  where  they  will  put  out  Roots, 
and  may  afterward  be  tranfplanted  into  an  Eaft  Border, 
where  they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun  only,  for  this 
Plant  loves  a  gentle  loamy  Soil,  and  a  Situation  not  too 
much  expofed  to  the  Sun.  This  Plant,  having  fine 
hoary  Leaves,  will  make  a  pretty  Diverfity  when  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  Plants,  and,  as  it  requires  but  little 
Culture,  and  takes  up  little  Room,  it  deferves  a  Place 
in  fmall  Gardens. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope-,  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk  6  or  7 
Feet  high,  clofely  garnifhed  with  rough  Leaves,  whofe 
Bafes  embrace  the  Stalks ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  are 
4  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  half  broad  but  they 
gradually  dimtnifh  in  their  Size  to  the  Top ;  t hey  are 
ftiff,  hairy,  of  a  dark  green,  oblong,  Heart- fhaped, 
and  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  radiated, 
and  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour.  This  Plant  continues 
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flowering  great  Part  of  the  Summer,  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  Autumn. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  hath  a  very  branching  fhrubby  Stalk,  which 
rifes  4  or  5  Feet  high,  fending  out  Branches  irregular¬ 
ly  on  every  Side  garnifhed  with  Stiff  Leaves  whofe  Bal¬ 
es  embrace  the  Stalks ;  they  are  irregular  in  their  Fi¬ 
gure,  about  3  Inches  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an 
Inch  broad,  deeply  cut  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a  gray 
Colour  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe 
Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  are  radiated,  and 
of  a  pale  yellow  Colour.  This  Sort  flowers  great  Part 
of  Summer,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  15th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  has  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  7  or  8 
Feet  high,  fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side  the 
whole  Length,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  in¬ 
dented  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  about  two  Inches  and 
a  Half  long,  and  almofl;  2  broad,  flelhy,  and  hoary. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Branches,  almofl:  in  Form  of  an  Umbel ; 
they  are  radiated,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour.  This 
Sort  flowers  in  July  and  Augufl ,  but  rarely  produces 
good  Seeds  here.  ' 

The  1 6th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  but  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  from  whofe  Roots 
arife  feveral  hairy  herbaceous  Stalks  4  Feet  high,  which 
fend  out  fmall  Branches  from  their  Sides,  garnifhed 
with  hairy  linear  Leaves,  2  Inches  long  and  a  Quarter 
of  an  Inch  broad  toward  their  Points;  they  come  out 
in  Cluflers  without  Order,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches ; 
they  are  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  pale  on 
their  under,  thefe  continue  all  the  Year.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  clofe 
Bunches,  formed  like  Umbels ;  they  are  of  a  Gold  Co¬ 
lour,  but  have  no  Rays  or  Borders,  only  hermaphrodite 
Florets  which  are  included  in  one  common  Empale- 
ment.  Thefe  appear  late  in  Autumn,  and  continue 
great  part  of  Winter,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Spring. 

The  four  Sorts  lafl  mentioned  are  too  tender  to  live 
in  the  open  Air  through  the  Winter  in  England ,  but 
are  fo  hardy  as  to  only  require  Protection  from  hard 
Frofls ;  fo  they  are  kept  in  Pots  and  placed  either  un¬ 
der  a  Frame  in  Winter,  or  in  a  common  Green-houfe 
with  other  hardy  Kinds  of  Plants,  which  require  a 
large  Share  of  Air  in  mild  Weather,  and  only  require 
to  be  fcreened  from  hard  Frofl.  They  are  all  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds  or  Cuttings,  but  the  latter  being  the 
moft  expeditious  Method  is  generally  praCtifed  here.  If 
the  Cuttings  are  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  during  any 
of  the  Summer  Months,  they  will  readily  take  Root, 
and  then  they  fhould  be  taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth 
to  their  Roots,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot  filled 
with  good  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  placed  in  the 
Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  may 
be  removed  to  a  more  open  Situation,  where  they  may 
remain  till  there  is  Danger  of  fharp  Frofl,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  fhelter,  and  treated  as  other 
hardy  Kinds  of  Green-houfe  Plants. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth,  expofed  only  to  the 
Morning  Sun  the  Beginning  of  April,  obferving  in  dry 
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Weather  to  moiflen  the  Ground  now  and  then,  which 
will  forward  the  Vegetation  of  the  Seeds.  When  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  mufl  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds 
till  they  are  fit  to  remove,  when  they  fhould  be  planted 
in  Pots,  and  treated  as  thofe  raifed  from  Cuttings. 

The  17  th  Sort  was  difcovercd  by  Dr.  Tournefort, 
growing  naturally  in  the  Levant,  from  whence  he  fent 
the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  This  has  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Root  and  an  annual' Stalk  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are 
8  or  9  Inches  long,  and  almofl  3  broad  ;  they  are  entire, 
fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green,  having  a  broad  whitifh 
Mid-rib.  The  Stalks  rife  7  or  8  Feet  high,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  Sword-fhaped  Leaves  like  thofe  below, 
which  diminifh  in  Size  to  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  they 
are  placed  alternately  round  the  Stalks  to  which  they 
fit  clofe,  having  no  Foot  Stalks.  The  Stalks  divide  at. 
the  Top  into  feveral  Foot  Stalks,  which  fuflain  yellow 
Flowers,  that  have  4  or  5  female  Florets  on  their 
Borders  forming  the  Rays,  and  the  Difk  is  compofed 
of  hermaphrodite  Florets,  which  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
crowned  with  Down.  This  flowers  in  July ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn 

This  Plant  is  propagated  either  by  Seeds  or  parting 
the  Roots,  fame  Way  as  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  Sorts,  and  the  Plants  may  be  treated  as  hath 
been  directed  for  thofe. 

SENNA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  Hi  618.  Tab.  390.  Caff  a, 
Lin.  Gen.  461.  Senna. 

The  Char ariers  are. 

The  Flower  has  an  Empalement  of  5  concave  Leaves ; 
it  has  5  roundifh  concave  Petals  which  fpread  open ,  and 
IO  declining  Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  arched  Sum¬ 
mits.  The  Germen  is  roundijh  and  compr.ejfed ,  fupportinga 
Jhort  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen 
becomes  a  plain ,  roundifh ,  compreffed  Pod,  a  little  incur¬ 
ved,  having  2  Cells  divided  by  an  intermediate  Partition , 
each  containing  1  or  2  oblong  pointed  Seeds . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Senna  foliolis  quadrijugatis  lanceolate s  acutis  Senna 
with  4  Pair  of  Spear-fbaped  pointed  Lobes  to  the 
Leaves.  Senna  Alexandrina  five  foliis  acutis.  C.  B.  P- 
Alexandrian  Senna  with  acute  Leaves. 

2.  Senna  foliolis  q'uinquejugatis  cordatis obtufs.  Senna 
with  5  Pair  of  Lobes  to  the  Leaves,  which  are  Heart- 
fhaped  and  obtufe.  Senna  Italic  a  five  foltts  obtujis*  C.  B. 
P.  397.  Italian  Senna  with  obtuie  Leaves. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt ;  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  Stalk 
about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  com¬ 
pofed  of  4  Pair  of  fmall  Spear- lhaped  Lobes,  ending 
in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
Bunches  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  yellow, 
compofed  of  5  roundifh  concave  Petals,  with  10  Sta¬ 
mina  in  the  Center  furrounding  the  Style;  alter  the 
Flower  is  pafl,  the  Germen  turns  to  a  roundifh  gibbous 
Pod  having  2  Cells,  each  containing  1  or  2  oolong  Seeds. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  and 
are  commonly  known  in  the  Shops  by  the  Title  of 
Senna  ;  thefe  are  annually  imported  from  Alexandria, 
which  occafioned  the  T  i tie  of  Alexandrina  being  added 
to  it.  This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  upon  a  good'  hot  Bed  ; 

and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  and  are  flrong  enough 

to 
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to°  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot 
Bed,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root,  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  as  the  mod; 
tender  Exoticks  ;  for  as  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  un- 
iefs  they  are  brought  forward  in  the  Spring,  they  will 
not  flower  in  this  Country  ;  therefore  they  mud  be 
condantly  kept  in  the  hot  Bed  all  the  Summer,  ob- 
ferving  to  admit  Plenty  of  A'r  >n  warm  Weather  ;  by 
which  Method  I  have  frequently  had  thefe  Plants  in 
flower,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  they  perfect  their  Seeds 
iri  England. 

If  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  to  South  Carolina , 
the  Plants  might  be  propagated  there,  fo  as  to  furnifh 
Plenty  of  the  Leaves,  to  fupply  the  Confurrtplion  of 
Great -Britain. 

In  the  IVcf -Indies ,  the  Inhabitants  make  Ufe  of  the 
Leaves  of  (everal  Species  of  Caflia,  inftead  of  this 
Plant  ;  and  alfo  of  thofe  of  the  Poinciana ,  or  Flower 
Fence,  which  is  frequently  by  them  called  the  true 
Senna.  % 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  from  whence 

1  have  received  the  Seeds ;  for  although  it  is  called 
Italian,  yet  the  Plant  does  not  grow  there  naturally. 
This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  rifling  with  a  branching 
Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  winged, 
each  having  5  Pair  of  Heart-fhaped  Lobes  inverted, 
the  Point  joining  the  Branches,  and  the  obtufe  Part 
is  upward  ;  they  are  of  a  Sea  green  Colour,  and  of  a 
thick  Confidence.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  fhaped  like  t'hofe  of 
the  fird  Sort,  but  are  larger  and  of  a  brighter  yellow 
Colour.  If  the  Plants  are  brought  forward  early  in  the 
Spring,  they  will  flower  in  July,  and  by  fo  doing  good 
Seeds  may  be  obtained  here.  This  Sort  is  propagated 
as  the  fird,  and  the  Plants  require  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  have  been  fometimes  ufed 
in  Medicine,  but  they  are  not  edeemed  equal  in  Quality 
with  thofe  of  the  fird. 

SENNA  THE  BLADDER.  See  Colutea. 

SENNA  THE  SCORPION.  See  Emerus. 
SENSIBLE  PLAN  F.  See  Mimofa. 
SEPTIFOLIOUS  PLANTS,  are  fuch  as  havejud 
feven  Leaves. 

SERAPIAS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  903.  Helleborine.  Tourn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  436.  Tab.  249.  Badard  Hellebore. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

It  has  a  / ingle  Stalk ;  the  Sheath  of  the  Flower  is  at  a 
Dijlance.  The  Germen  fujlains  the  Flower  which  has  no 
Empalement ,  but  has  5  oblong  oval  Pet  ah,  which  are 
fpreading ,  but  chfe  at  the  Top.  The  Medlar  ium  is  the 
Length  oj  the  Petal,  hollowed  at  the  Bafe,,  oval,  and  gib¬ 
bous  below ,  cut  into  3  Points,  the  Middle  being  Heart- 
Jbaped  and  obtufe,  the  others  are  acute.  The  Flower  has 

2  fioort  Stamina  fitting  upon  the  Pointal ,  terminated  by 
eredl  Summits,  placed  under  the  upper  Lip  of  the  Nedlari- 
um ;  and  an  oblong  contorted  Germen,  fttuated  under  the 
Flower ,  the  Style  growing  to  the  upper  Lip  of  the  Nedla- 
fium ,  crowned  by  an  obfolete  Stigma.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oval,  obtufe,  three-cornered  Capfule , 
armed  with  3  Keels,  opening  with  a  Valve  under  each , 
having  1  Cell  filed  with  fmall  Seeds. 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Serapias  bulbis  fibrofts,  nedlarii  labio  obtufo  crend- 
to  petal  is  breviore.  Adi.  U'pfal.  1740.  Serapias  with  fi¬ 
brous  Bulbs,  and  the  Lip  of  the  Ne&arium  obtufe,  cre- 
nated,  and  lhorter  than  the  Petal.  Helleborine  montana 
latifolia.  C.B.P.  186.  Broad-leaved  Mountain  Badard 
Hellebore. 

2.  Serapias  bulbis  fbrofts.  petalis  nedlario  longioribus 
obtufis,  foliis  lanceolatis  nervofts.  Serapias  with  fibrous 
Bulbs,  obtufe  Petals  longer  than  the  Nettarium,  and 
veined  Spear-diaped  Leaves.  Helleborine  fore  albo  vel 
Damafonium  montanum  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  187.  Badard 
Hellebore  with  a  white  Flower,  or  broad-leaved  Moun¬ 
tain  Damafonium. 

3.  Serapias  bulbis  fibrofts,  petalis  rrfexis,  nedlarii 
labio  obtufo,  foliis  enfiformibus  nervfis.  Serapias  with  fi¬ 
brous  Bulbs,  reflexed  Petals,  the  Lip  of  the  Ne&arium 
obtufe,  and  Sword-fhaped  veined  Leaves.  Helleborine 
angufifolia,  palu/lrir,  five pratenfs.  C.  B.  P.  187.  Nar¬ 
row-leaved  Marfli,  or  Meadow  Badard  Hellebore. 

4.  Serapias  bulbis  fibrefi  ,  nedlarii  labio  quinquefdo 
claufo,  foliis  lanceolatis  nervofts  amplexicaulibus.  Serapias 
with  fibrous  Bulbs,  the  Lip  of  the  Nectarium  cut  into 
5  Parts  and  clofed,  and  Spear-fhaped  veined  Leaves  em¬ 
bracing  the  Stalks.  Helleborine  latifolia,  fore  albo  claufo. 
Rati  Syn.  2.  242.  Broad-leaved  Badard  Hellebore, 
with  a  white  clofed  Flower. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Genus  which 
grow  naturally  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  but  as  I 
have  not  had  the  good  Fortune  to  meet  with  them,  I 
fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  wdth  an  imperfed  Account 
of  them  from  Books ;  there  are  alfo  a  greater  Number 
of  them  which  grow  naturally  in  the  Wefi -Indies  of 
which  I  have  Samples  in  my  Collection  ;  but  having  ne¬ 
ver  feen  any  growing  Plants  of  them,  I  fhall  not  infert 
them  here. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods  and  fhady 
Places  in  many  Parts  of  England ;  the  Roots- are  compo- 
fed  of  many  thick  flefhy  Fibres,  from  which  arifes  a 
fingle  Stalk  a  Foot  high  and  jointed  ;  it  is  garnirtied  at 
each  Joint  with  one  veined  Leaf,  thofe  on  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Stalk  are  oval,  but  thofe  above  are  Spear-lhaped, 
ending  in  acute  Points ;  they  embrace  the  Stalks  at  their 
Bafe.  The  Stalk  is  adorned  with  Flowers  toward  the 
Top,  which  have  fome  Refemblance  to  thofe  of  Orchis’, 
they  are  compofed  of  2  whitifh,  and  3  herbaceous  Pe¬ 
tals,  which  expand,  and  in  the  Middle  appears  the 
Neftarium,  which  has  a  Refemblance  of  a  ditboweled 
Body  of  a  Fly,  of  a  purplifh  Colour.  Under  the 
Flower  is  fituated  a  channeled  oblong  Head,  which  af¬ 
ter  the  Flower  is  pad,  fwells  and  becomes  a  Seed  Vef- 
fel  filled  with  very  fmall  Seeds.  This  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Stoken  Church  Woods 
in  Oxfordjhire,  and  in  feveral  Parts  of  Wefmoreland 
and  Lancafhire.  This  has  fiefliy  fibrous  Roots,  not 
quite  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  former;  the  Stalks  rife 
more  than  a  Foot  high,  and  are  garniflhed  wdth  Spear- 
fhaped  veined  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  they  are 
3  Indies  long  and  1  broad,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  difpoled  alternately 
on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  white,  and 
have  3  outer  Petals  which  are  large,  and  two  fmaller 

within ; 
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Within  ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  the  gaping  Nectarium, 
which  appears  to  have  2  Wings.  This  Sort  flowers 
about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  marfhy  Woods  in 
many  Parts  of  England-,  this  has  a  flefhy  fibrous  Root, 
from  which  ariies  a  tingle  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
garnilhed  at  Bottom  with  Sword-fhaped  veined  Leaves, 
4  Inches  long  and  1  broad,  embracing  the  Stalk  with 
their  Bafe,  and  ending  in  acute  Points.  The  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garnifhed  with  faded  purplith  coloured 
Flowers  difpofed  in  a  loofe  Spike  ;  they  have  5  Petals, 
inclofing  a  large  Nedtarium  like  the  Body  of  a  Fly, 
with  a  yellovvifh  Head  ftriped  with  purple  and  a  white 
Body;  the  Lip  which  hangs  down,,  is  white  and  frin¬ 
ged  on  the  Edge.  This'  Sort  flowers  in  July. 

The  4th  Sort  was  difcovered  firfl:  in  Hertfordfoire , 
but  :fince  it  has  been  found  growing  in  many  other 
Places.  The  Root  is  compofed  of  flefhy  Fibres,  the 
Stalks  rife  more  than  a  Foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  Spear-fhaped  veined  Leaves,  which  embrace  the 
Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a 
loofe  Spike  of  white  Flowers,  compofed  of  5  Petals, 
and  a  large  .5  pointed  Neftarium  which  is  fhut ;  the 
.Germen  is  oblong  and  channelled,  this  becomes  a  Cap- 
fule  of  the  fame  Form,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  It 
flowers  in  July.  , 

Thefe  Plants  are  rarely  kept  in  Gardens,  and  being 
difficult  to  propagate,  there  are  few  who  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  keep  them  in  Gardens.  They  may  be  taken  up 
from  the  Places  where  they  naturally  grow,  when  their 
Leaves  begin  to  decay,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  moifl: 
Place  where  they  will  thrive  and  flower. 

SERJANIA.  See  Paullinia. 

SERPENTARIA.  See  Ariffolochia. 

SEEPYLLUM.  'See  Thymus. 

SERRATULA.  Dillen.  Nov.  Gen.  8.  Lin.  Gen , 
PI.  831.  Jacea.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  444.  Saw-wort. 

The  Char  a  biers  are. 

The  Flowers  are  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite -Flo¬ 
rets,  contained  in  1  common  cylindrical  Empalement,  which 
is  bellied ,  and  the  Scales  are  Spear-fhaped,  ending  in  acute 
Points,  The  hermaphrodite  Florets  are  equal,  Funnel- 
floaped,  atnl  of  one  Petal.  The  Tube  is  inflexed,  the  Brim 
is  bellied,  and  cut  into  5  Points-,  they  have  each  5  floor t 
Hair- like  Stamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits-, 
and  an  oval  crowned  Germen,  Jupporting  a  fender  Style, 
crowned  by  2  oblong  ref  exed' Stigmas.  The' Germen  after- 
.  ward  turns  to  a  Vertical,  oval,  ftngle  Seed,  crowned  with 
Down,  which  ripens  in  the  Empalement . 

The  Species  are,  * 

1.  Serp.atula  foliis  pinnatifdis ,  pinna  terminali 

maxima.  Hort.  Cliff.  3.91.  Saw-wort  with  Wing-pointed 
Leaves,  who-e  End  Lobe  is  the  larged.  Serratula.  C. 
B.  P.  235.  Common  Saw-wort.  .  • 

2.  Serratula  foliis  lanceolato-oblongis  ferratis  fub- 
tus  tomentofss .  Saw-wort  with  oblong  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  which  are  fawed,  and  downy  on  their  under 
Side.  Serratula  Noveboracenfts,  altiffima,  foliis  Dor  in: 
mollibus  Jubincanis.  Par.  Bat.  Prod.  Tailed  New 
England  Saw-wort,  with  foft  Doria  Leaves,  hoary  on 
their  under  Side. 

3.  Serratula  folliis  ovato-oblongis  acuminatis  ferra¬ 
tis,  floribus  corymbofts ,  calycibus  fubroiundis.  Flor.  Virg. 
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92.  Saw-wort  with  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed,  fawed 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  in  a  Corymbus  whofe  Empale- 
ments  are  roundifh.  Serratula  Virginiana,  foliis  rigi - 
dis.  Par.  Bat.  Prod.  227.  Virginian  Saw-wort  with 
fliflF  Leaves. 

4.  Serratula  foliis  linearibus,  calycibus  fquarrofts 

feffilibut  acuminatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  392.  Saw-wort  with  li¬ 
near  Leaves  and  rough  Empalements  which  fit  clofe  to 
the  Stalks,  ending  in  acute  Points.  Cirfium  tuberofum , 
capitulis  fquarrofts.  Hort.  E/th.  83.  Tuberous  melancho¬ 
ly  Thiflle  with  rough  Heads.  „  ; 

5.  Serratula  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis,  calycibus 
fquarrofts  pedunculatis  obtufis  lateralibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  8l8„ 
Saw-wort  with  entire  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  rough. 
Empalements,  having  obtufe  Foot  Stalks  proceeding 
from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks.  Jacea  latifolia  Virginiaria , 
rad  ice  tuberofd.  Banif.  Cat.  Broad-leaved  Virginian 
Knapweed  with  a  tuberous  Root. 

6.  Serratula  foliis  linearibus,  floribus  fcjftlibus  late - 
ralibus  fpicatis,  caule  fimplici.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  819.  Saw- 
wort  with  linear  Leaves*  Flowers  in  Spikes  from  the 
Side  of  the  Stalks  fitting  clofe,  and  a  Tingle  Stalk.  Jdcea 
non  ramofa ,  tuberofd  radice,  floribus  pluritnis  rigidis  ps- 
rangujlis.  Banif.  Cat.  1927.  Unbranched  Knapweed 
with  a  tuberous  Root,  and  many  narrow  rigid  Flowers. 

7.  Serratula  foliis  lane ejolatis  rigidis,  acutl  ferra¬ 
tis,  caule  corymbofo.  Saw-wort  with  diff  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  fharply  fawed,  and  Stalks  forming  a  Corymbus. 
Serratula  Garolinienps,  virgee  paforis  folio.  Hort.  Eltb. 
353.  Carolina  Saw-wort  with  a  Shepherd’s  Rod  Leaf. 

■8.  Serratula  foliis  oblongo-lanccolatis ,  integerrimis 
fubtus  hirfutis.  Saw-wort  with  oblong  Spear-fhaped  en¬ 
tire  Leaves,  hairy  on  their  under  Side.  Serratula  Vir¬ 
giniana,  per  fees  folio  fubtus  incano.  Hort.  Eltb.  356. 
Virginian  Saw-wort  with  a  Peach  Tree  Leaf,  hoary  on 
the  under  Side. 

9.  Serratula  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  ob  tuf e-dent  at  is , 
caulp  rantofo  patulo,  calycibus  Jubrotundis  mollibus .  Saw- 
wc>ft  with  oblong  oval  Leaves-  bluntly  indented,  a 
branching  fpreading  Stalk,  and  Toft  roundifh  Em¬ 
palements. 

10.  Serratula  calycibus fubhirfutis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
PL  816..  Saw-wort  with  oval  Empalements  a  little 
hairy.  Cirfium  humile  montanum  cynogloffi  folio  polyan- 
thernum.  Mor.  Hifl.  3.  p.  148.  Low  Mountain  melan¬ 
choly  Thidle,  with  a  Hound’s  Tongue  Leaf*  and  ma¬ 
ny  Flowers. 

11.  Serratula  calycibus  oblongorovatis, fquam'ts fub- 
vlatis  acutis,  foltis  pimtatis,  foliolis  obtufs  ferratis.  Saw- 
wort  with  oblong  oval  Empalements,  having  fharp- 

o  pointed  Awl-fhaped  Scales,  and  winged  Leaves  whofe 
-  Lobes  are  blunt-pointed  and  fawed.  Jacea  annua ,  foliis 
laciniatis  purpura feente  fire.  Tourn.  Inf.  444-  Annu¬ 
al  Knapweed  with  cut  Leaves  and  a  purplifh  Flower. 

12.  Serratula  calycibus  oblongo  ovatis,  fquamis fub- 
ulatis  acutis,  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  linearibus  pinnato-fer- 
ratis.  Saw-wort  with  oblong  oval  Empalements,  having 
acute-pointed  Awl-fhaped  Scales,  and  winged  Leaves 
with  linear  Lobes,  fawed  like  Wings.  Serratula  annua 
feminibus  nitidifiniis  ad  bafln  comprejfs.  Adi.  Phil.  Lond. 
395.  Annual  Saw-wort  with  neat  Seeds  comprefled  at 
their  Bafe. 

The  lfi:  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moifl  Woods  arid 

H  h  h  -  Marfhes 
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Marches  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  rarely  admit¬ 
ted  into  Gardens.  There  are  2  Varieties  of  this  one 
with  a  white,  and  the  other  a  purple  Flower.  The 
Root  is  perennial  •,  the  lower  Leaves  are  lometimes  en¬ 
tire,  and  others  are  cut  almofl:  to  the  Mid-rib  into  many 
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The  6th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America  ;  this  has 
a  tuberous  Root,  from  which  comes  forth  a  fingle  Stalk, 
that  rifes  from  2  to  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  very 
narrow  fmooth  Leaves,  which  at  Bottom  are  more  than 
3  Inches  long,  but  gradually  diminifh  to  the  Top  ;  they 


Jags  ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  deep  green,  and  neatly  are  placed  round  the  Stalk  without  any  Order,  fitting 
jawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalks  rife  2  Feet  high,  and  clofe  to  it  at  their  Bafe.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk 
are  garnifhed  with  Wing-pointed  Leaves,  whofe  extreme  is  adorned  with  fmaller  purple  h  lowers  than  thofe  of 
Lobe  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  thefe  are  fawed  on  the  former,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  forming  a 
their  Edges;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  fe-  long  loofe  Spike  ;  they  appear  about  the  fame  Time  as 
veral  Foot  Stalks,  fuflaining  at  the  Top  oblong  fqua-  thofe  of  the  former  Sort. 


The  7  th  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  North  America  ;  this 
has  a  perennial  fibrous  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral 
ftrong  purple  Stalks  upward  of  6  Feet  high,  they  are 
channelled  and  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
toward,  the  Bottom  of  the  Stalks  are  more  than  6  Inches 
nelled  Stalks  7  or  8  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Spear-  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  draw- 
Ihaped  Leaves  from  4  to  5  Inches  long  and  x  broad  in  mg  to  Points  at  both  Ends  ;  they  are  gradually  lefs  to  the 


mous  Pleads  or  Empalements,  which  include  feveral 
hermaphrodite  Florets.  Theie  appear  in  July ,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
has  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  come  out  feveral  chan- 


the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  each  End 


in 

thev  are 


Top  of  the  Stalks  and  are  AiflF,  deeply  fawed  on  their 


Hightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  downy  an  their  Edges,  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under  Side.  The  up- 
under  Side  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  the  upper  Part  of  per  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  fmall  Branches,  form- 
the  Stalk  divides  into  Foot  Stalks,  which  luftain  purple  ing  a  loofe  Corymbus  of  purple  Flowers,  which  are  ir- 


Flowers  in  l'caly  Empalements.  Thefe  appear  the  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  July,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  good 
Seeds  in  England. 

The  3d  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America  ;  the  Root 
is  perennial;  the  Stalks  rife  6  or  7  Feet  high,  they  are 
purple  and  channelled.  The  Leaves  are  oblong,  oval, 
about  3  Inches  long  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  in  the 
Middle  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  ftiff,  fawed 
on  their  Edges,  and  of  a  light  green  on  both  Sides. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  a  loofe  Corymbus  at  the 'l  op  of 


regular  in  Height, 
fhorter  Foot  Stalks 


fome  of  the  Flowers  Handing  on 
than  the  other  ;  their  Empalements 
are  round,  and  the  Scales  terminate  in  briflly  Points. 
This  Sort  flowers  in  July  and  Auguji ,  but  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  good  Seeds  in  England. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  this  has  a- 
fibrous  perennial  Root  ;  the  Stalk  is  branching,  and  ri¬ 
fes  4  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  7  Inches  long,  and  an 
Inch  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  in  acute 
Points  ;  they  are  entire  and  hairy  on  their  under  Side, 


the  Stalk,  they  are  purple,  and  have  roundifh  Empale-  fitting  clole  to  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe 

Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  have  oval 
Empalements,  compofed  of  a  few  Scales  which  ter¬ 
minate  in  Briftles.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple 
Colour,  and  appear  late  in  Summer,  fo  are  not  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  Seeds  here. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  In  the  northern  Parts 
of  China ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land.  I  his  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  round  Stalk,  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  high,  covered  lightly  with  a  white 
Meal  ;  it  branches  out  on  every  Side,  almofl:  the  whole 
Length  ;  the  Branches  fpread  out  almofl  horizontally, 
they  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth,  oblong,  oval  Leaves, 
with  a  few  blunt  Indentures  on  their  Edges.  The  low¬ 
er  Leaves  are  about  4  Inches  long,  and  2  and  a  Quarter 
broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  Colour, 
and  have  a  white  Mid-iib.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  have 


ments.  This  Sort  flowers  in  Auguji ,  but  the  Seeds  fel¬ 
dom  ripen  in  England. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  from , 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds  This  hath  a  tuberous  Root, 
from  which  comes  out  a  fingle  Stalk  near  3  Feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  withftifrTinear  Leaves  about  3  Inches  long,  which 
are  entire,  and  rough  to  the  Touch,  of  a  pale  green  on 
both  Sides.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  adorned 
with  purple  Flowers,  having  oblong  rough  prickly  Em¬ 
palements  ;  thefe  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk 
alternately,  and  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  one  Head 
larger  than  the  other  ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  appear  in  Auguji,  but  this  Sort  never  ri¬ 
pens  Seeds  here. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mofl  Parts  of  North 
America  ;  this  has  a  large  tuberous  Root  from  which 
comes  out  one  flrong  channelled  Stalk,  3  or  4  Feet 

narrow 


high,  clofely  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  roundifh  foft  Empalements,  whofe  Scales  end  with  hai- 
Leaves  which  are  entire  ;  they  are  about  3  Inches  long,  ry  Points,  and  are  compofed  of  a  great  Number  of  her- 


and  half  an  Inch  broad.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk 
is  adorned  with  a  long  loofe  Spike  of  purple  Flowers, 
which  come  out  from  the  Side  upon  pretty  long  blunt 
Foot  Stalks ;  they  have  large  rough  Empalements, 
compofed  of  Wedge  fhaped  Scales.  The  Flowers  on 

the  Top  of  the  Spike  blow  firfl,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feldom  kept  in  Gardens 
the  other  downward,  which  is  contrary  to  the  greateft  which  come  out  1,  2,  or 
Number  of  Plants,  whofe  Flowers  are  ranged  in  Spikes, 
for  mofl  of  them  begin  to  flower  at  the  Bottom  and  are 
fucceeded  by  thofe  above.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort 
appear  in  Augufl,  but  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  here. 


maphrodite  Florets  of  a  bluifh  purple  Colour,  that  are 
equal.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn,  and  then  the  Plants  decay. 

The  loth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Tops  of  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Wales  and  the  North  of  England,  and  is  but 

The  Root  is  perennial,  from 
3  Stalks,  which  rife  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  Colour  and 
are  channelled,  garnifhed  with  deep  green  Leaves  their 
whole  Length  ;  thofe  at  the  Bottom  are  indented,  but 
thofe  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  are  entire  ;  they  are 

<ibout 
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about  3  Inches  long,  annd  almoft  r  broad,  of  a  dark- 
green  Colour.  From  the  Middle  of  the  Stalk  upward, 
there  are  Branches  fentout  from  the  Side,  which  grow 
efefit,  and  fuftain  at  the  Top  fmall  Bunches  of  purple 
f  lowers,  which  have  oblong  {lender  Empalements  a  little 
hairy.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June  and  July. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  the  Stalks  rife  2  Feet 
high,  and  branch  out  on  every  Side  ;  the  lower  Leaves 
are  7  Inches  long,  their  Mid-ribs  have  leafy  Borders 
running  from  one  Lobe  to  the  other  ;  the  inner  Lobes 
are  very  fmall,  but  thofe  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Leaves 
are  2  Inches  long,  and  a  Third  of  an  Inch  broad,  end¬ 
ing  with  obtufe  Points  ;  they  are  {lightly  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  are  of  a  light  green.  The  Leaves  on  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalks  are  very  narrow,  they  are  winged  and 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  lighter  Colour  than 
thofe  at  Bottom.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  in  oblong  oval  Heads  or  Em¬ 
palements,  whofe  Scales  are  Awl-fhaped  and  end  in 
acute  Points  ;  the  Flowers  are  purple,  and  are  made  up 
of  feveral  Florets  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  other  Spe¬ 
cies  It  flowers  mofl  of  the  Summer  Months,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter, 
there  will  plenty  of  the  Plants  come  up  without  Care, 
and  thefe  autumnal  Plants  will  flower  early  the  follow¬ 
ing  Summer. 

The  12th  Sort  is  very  like  the  nth,  and  has  been  of¬ 
ten  confounded  with  it.  This  grows  naturally  in  Sici¬ 
ly,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be  that  Species  defcri- 
bed  by  Fabius  Columna,  under  the  Title  of  Seneciocar- 
duus.  Apulus  Ecpbr.  1.  p.  32  though  the  former  has  by 
many  been  fuppofed  to  be  that.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort 
do  not  branch  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  former,  the 
Leaves  are  compofed  of  many  more  Lobes,  which  are 
narrower  and  deeper  fawed  ;  the  Serratures  are  regu¬ 
lar,  and  have  the  Appearance  of  Lobes  of  winged  Leaves, 
but  are  very  acute  ;  the  Leaves  are  hoary,  and  the 
Stalks  are  of  a  pale  green,  dividing  toward  the  Top 
into  4  or  5  naked  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  1  purple 
Flower  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort.  It  flowers  about 
the  fame  Time,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  about  a  Month  af¬ 
ter,  which  are  more  compreffed  at  their  Bafe,  than 
thofe  of  the  other  Sort. 

The  8  Sorts  firft  mentioned,  are  hardy  perennial  Plants, 
fo  wili  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England.  The  firft:  is 
rarely  admitted  into  Gardens,  but  the  other  Sorts  are 
frequently  pi eferved  by  the  Curious.  The  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  Sorts,  have  large  knobbed  Roots ;  thefe  are  pro¬ 
pagated  only  by  Seeds,  which  feldom  ripen  in  England, 
fo  mud  be  procured  from  Abroad.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown 
on  an  Eafl  afpecied  Border,  where  the  Morning  Sun  only 
comes,  for  if  the  Seeds  are  expofed  to  the  Mid-day  Sun, 
they  feldom  fucceed  well.  Thefe  Seeds  will  often  grow 
the  hr  ft  Summer,  if  they  are  fown  early  in  the  Spring, 
butfometimes  they  will  remain  in  the  Ground  a  Year, 
before  the  Plants  appear  ;  fo  that  if  they  fhould  not 
come  up  the  firft  Seafon,  the  Ground  fhould  not  be  dif- 
turbed,  and  mud  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  till  the 
following  Spring,  when,  if  the  Seeds  were  good,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  ;  when  thefe  appear,  they  mud  be 
kept  clean  from  Weeds  ;  and  if  they  are  too  clofe,  fome 
of  the  Plants  fhould  be  carefully  drawn  out'  while  they 
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are  young,,  and  planted  in  another  Border  of  light  loam/ 
Earth,  4  Inches  afutider  ;  in  this  Place  they  may  remain 
till  Autumn,  when  thefe,  and  alio  thofe  in  the  Seed  Beds, 
fhould  be  carefully  removed  to  the  Places  where  they  arc 
to  remain  ;  the  following  Summer  thefe  Plants  will  flow¬ 
er,  and  the  Roots  will  abide  feveral  Years,  if  they  are 
planted  in  a  light  loamy  Soil  not  over  wet. 

The  other  perennial  Sorts  may  be  propagated  bv 
parting  1  he  Roots  ;  the  beft  Time  for  doing  this  is  in 
Autumn  when  their  Stalks  begin  to  decay ;  for  when 
they  are  removed  in  the  Spring,  if  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  their  Roots  will  not  be  fufficiently  eftablifh- 
ed  to  flower  well  the  fame  Year.  Thefe  Plants  fhould 
not  be  removed  or  parted  oftener  than  every  third 
Year,  if  they  are  expe£led  to  grow  ftrong  ;  nor  fhould 
they  be  parted  into  fmall  Heads,  for  thofe  will  make  no 
Figure  the  firft  Year.  As  thefe  Plants  grow  tall,  fo 
they  fhould  be  planted  in  the  Middle  of  large  Borders, 
or  with  other  tall  Plants  ;  they  may  be  planted  in  Spa¬ 
ces  between  Shrubs,  or  on  the  Borders  of  Wood,  where 
they  will  have  a  good  EfFedf,  during  their  Continuance 
in  flower  ;  and  as  they  require  no  other  Culture  than 
to  dig  the  Ground  between  them  every  Spring,  and  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds,  they®are  proper  Furniture  for 
fuch  Places. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  alfo  propagated  by  Seeds,  when  they 
can  be  obtained  good  ;  thefe  may  be  fown  as  the  bulbous 
rooted  Kinds,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner,  only  that  thefe  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  more  Room,  for  the  Fibres  of  the  Roots  fpread 
out  on  every  Side  to  a  great  Diftance,  for  which.Rea- 
fon  thefe  Plants  fhould  not  be  planted  in  fmall  Gardens, 
where  they  will  overbear  the  neighbouring  Plants. 

The  10th  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  may  be 
propagated  by  its  creeping  Roots  ;  this  may  be  planted 
in  a  fliady  Border  of  loamy  Earth,  where  it  will  thrive 
and  annually  produce  Flowers. 

The  9th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant ;  the  Seeds  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  the  Beginning  of  Aprilt 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  a  frefti  hot  Bed  to  bring 
them  forward,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  then  they  may  be 
treated  as  Amaranths,  and  other  tender  annual  Plants, 
keeping  them  in  the  hot  Bed  till  June,  when  they 
fhould  be  gradually  hardened  to  the  open  Air,  and  part 
of  the  Plants  may  be  taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  and  planted  in  warm  Borders,  where  they 
will  flower,  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  warm,  they  will 
ripen  their  Seeds  ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  have  fome 
Plants  in  Pots  which  fhould  be  placed  in  an  airy  Glafs 
Cafe,  in  order  to  get  good  Seeds,  left  thofe  in  the  open 
Air  fhould  fail. 

The  two  laft  annual  Sorts  are  hardy  Plants  ;  if  the 
Seeds  of  thefe  are  fown  the  Beginning  of  April ,  in  the 
Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  {land,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  in  a  Month  or  five  Weeks  alter,  and  will 
require  no  other  Care  but  to  thin  them  where  they 
are  too  clofe  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  ;  or 
if,  as  was  before-mentioned,  the  Seeds  are  permitted 
to  fcatter  in  the  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
without  Care. 

The  Flowers  of  thefe  Plants  are  fmall,  fo  make  no 

H  h  h  2  great 
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great  Appearance  ;  but  the  Seeds  are  clofely  furnifhed 
on  their  Crowns  with  fine  foft  flairs,  which  expand  at 
the  Top,  and  appear  like  the  Hairs  of  a  Painters  Pen¬ 
cil  fpread  open ;  fo  that  when,  the  Seeds  fall  on  the 
Ground,  they  are  moved  about  by  the  leafl  Motion  of 
the  Air  ;  and  when  they  are  laid  upon  Paper,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  clofe  them  up ;  for  by  moving  the  Paper, 
the  Seeds  are  apt  to  creep  out,  by  their  Hairs  moving 
each  other,  from  whence  the  Dutch  have  titled  the  Seeds 
Creepers. 

SESAMUM  Lift.  Gen.  PI.  700.  Digitalis.  Tourti. 
Injl.  R.  H.  165.  Oilly  Grain. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  an  erect  permanent  Empalement  of  I 
Leaf  cut  at  the  Fop  into  <5  very  Jhort  equal  Parts.  The 
Flower  has  I  ringent  Petal ,  with  a  roundif  Tube  the 
Length  of  the  Empalement  ;  the  Chaps  are  fwollen ,  Bell- 
Jhaped ,  and fpreading  ;  the  Brim  is  cut  into  5  Points ,  4 
which  are  fpreading  and  almo/l  equal  ;  the  other  is  twice 
their  Lengthy  oval,  and  ereCl.  It  has  4  Stamina  fifing 
from  the  Tube  which  are  for  ter  than  the  Petal ,  the  2  in¬ 
ner  being  fiorter  than  the  other ,  terminated  by  ere  Cl  poin¬ 
ted  Summits  ;  and  an  oval  hairy  Germen,  fupporting  a 
Jlender  Style  longer  than  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a  Spear- 
faped  Stigma  divided  in  two  Parts.  The  Germen  becomes 
an  oblong ,  almof  jour-cornered  Capfule ,  compreffed  and 
acute  pointed,  having  4  Cells,  filled  with  oval  comprejfied 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sesamum  foil  is  ovato-oblongis  integris.  Hort.  Cliff. 
318..  Sefamum  with  oblong  oval  entire  Leaves.  Digitalis 
Orientalis,  fefamum  diCla.  Tourn.  Injl.  165.  Eafiern  Fox¬ 
glove,  called  Sefamum. 

2.  Sesamum  foliis  injerioribus  trifidis.  Prod.  Leyd, 
292.  Sefamum  with  trifid  lower  Leaves.  Sefamum  alterum , 
joliis  trifidis .  Orientale  femine  obfcuro.  Pink.  Aim.  344, 
Another  Eafiern  Sefamum,  with  trifid  Leaves  and  black 
Seeds. 

3.  Sesamum  joliis  omnibus  trifidis.  Sefamum  with  all 
the  Leaves  trifid.  Sefamum  Orientale,  trifidum ,  flore 
niveo.  Hort.  Compt.  Eafiern  Sefamum ,  with  a  trifid  Leaf 
and  fnow  white  Flower. 

The  ifl  Sort  is  cultivated  in  great  Plenty  in  the  Le¬ 
vant,  but  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  there  from 
India.  It  is  an  annual  Plant  rifing  with  an  herbaceous 
four-cornered  Stalk  about  2  Feet  high,  fending  out  a 
few  fhort  Side  Branches ;  the  Leaves  are  oblong,  oval, 
a  little  hairy,  and  Hand  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  they  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  dirty  white  Colour,  fhaped  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  the  Foxglove.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and 
after  the  Flowers  are  part,  the  Germen  turns  to  an  oval, 
acute-pointed  Capfule  with  4  Cells,  filled  with  oval  com- 
preffed  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  is  alfo 
an  annual  Plant,  the  Stalk  rifes  taller  than  that  of  the 
former,  the  lower  Leaves  are  cut  into  3  Parts,  which 
are  the  only  Differences  between  them. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  ;  this  is  alfo 
an  annual  Plant,  with  a  taller  and  more  branched  Stalk 
than  either  of  the  former,  and  all  the  Leaves  are  cut  into 
3  Parts,  in  which  it  differs  from  both  the  other. 

I  have  raifed  two  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  from 
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Seeds  which  were  brought  frQm  Africa ,  but  thefe  being 
fown  late  in  the  Spring,  did  but  jufl  fhew  their  Flowers 
before  Winter,  fo  there  could  be  no  good  Seeds  obtain¬ 
ed  from  them.  Thefe  grew  near  4  Feet  high,  the 
Leaves  of  one  Sort  were  much  longer  than  any  o£  the 
other,  and  thofe  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  were  di¬ 
vided  into  3  and  fome  into  4  Parts  ;  the  Seeds  of  this 
were  black,  the  other  had  broader  Leaves,  fawed  on 
their  Edges.  The  Flowers  were  large  of  a  pale  blue 
Colour,  and  the  Seeds  were  a  pale 'yellow. 

The  1  Ft  Sort  is  frequently  cultivated  in  all  the  Eafiern 
Countries,  and  in  Africa,  as  a  Pulfe  ;  and  of  late  Years- 
the  Seeds  have  been  introduced  in  Carolina  by  the  Afri¬ 
can  Negroes,  where  they  fucceed  extremely  well.  The 
Inhabitants  of  that  Country  make  an  Oil  from  the  Seed, 
which  will  keep  many  Years,  and  not  take’ any  rancid 
Smell  or  Tafle,  but  in  two  Years  becomes  quite  mild; 
fo  that  when  the  warm  Tafle  of  the  Seed,  which  is  in 
the  Oil  when  firfl  drawn,  is  worn  off,  they  ufe  it  as  a 
Sallad  Oil,  and  for  all  the  Purpofes  of  fweet  Oil. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  alfo  ufed  by  the  Negroes 
for  Food,  which  Seeds  they  parch  over  the  Fire,  and 
then  mix  them  with  Water,  and  flew  other  Ingredients 
with  them,  which  makes  an  hearty  Food.  Sometimes' 
a  Sort  of  Pudding  is  made  of  thefe  Seeds,  as  with  Millet 
or  Rice,  and  is  by  fome  Perfons  efleemed,  but  is  never 
ufed  for  thefe  Purpofes  in  Europe.  This  is  called  Ben¬ 
ny,  or  Bonny  in  Carolina.. 

In  England,  thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  Botanick 
Gardens  as  Curiofities.  Their  Seeds  mufl  be  fown  in 
the  Spring  upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  mufl  be  tranfplanted-  into  a  frefh  hot 
Bed,  to  bring  them  forward.  After  they  have  acquired 
a  tolerable  Degree  of  Strength,  they  fhould  be  planted 
into  Pots  filled  with  rich  light  fandy  Soil,  and  plunged 
into  another  hot  Bed,  managing  them  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  Amarunthufes,  to  which  I  fhall  refer  the  Rea¬ 
der,  to  avoid  Repetition  :  For  if  thefe  Plants  are  not 
thus  brought  forward  in  the  former  Part  of  the  Sum- 
mei,  they  will  not  produce  good  Seeds  in  this  Country  ; 
though  after  they  have  flowered,  if  the  Seafon  is  fa¬ 
vourable,  they  may  be  expofed  in  a  warm  Situation  with 
other  annual  Plants.  When  thefe  Plants  have  perfected 
their  Seeds  they  decay,  and  never  continue  longer  than 
one  Seafon. 

The  Seed  of  the  firfl  Sort  is  mentioned  in  the  Li fl  of 
Officinal  Simples  in  the  College  Difpenfatory,  but  is 
rarely  ufed  in  Medicine  in  England.  From  nine  Pounds 
of  this  Seed  which  came  from  Carolina,  there  were  up¬ 
wards  of  two  Quarts  of  Oil  produced,  which  is  as  great 
a  Quantity  as  hath  been  known  to  be  drawn  from  any  Ve¬ 
getable  whatever  ;  and  this,  I  fuppofe,  might  occafion 
its  being  called  Oilly  Grain. 

SESELI.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  50  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  322. 
Wild  Spignel. 

The  CharaClers  are, 

It  has  an  umbellated  Flower  ;  the  Figure  of  the  greater 
Umbel  is  uncertain ,  the  particular  Umbels  are  very  fhort 
multiplex ,  and  almofi  globular.  The  principal  Umbel  has 
no  lnvolucrum ,  the  particular  ones  have  a  many  narrow 
leaved  lnvolucrum ,  as  long  as  the  Umbel ;  the  Empalement 
of  the  Flowers  is  fcarce  difcernible  ;  the  principal  Umbel 
is  uniform .  The  Flowers  have  5  inflexed  Henrt-fiaped 

Petals 
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Petals,  a  little  unequal ;  they  have  each  5  Avul-fbaped 
Stamina ,  termined  by  /ingle  Sumhits.  The  Germen  is 
fttuated  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  2  reflexed  Styles , 
crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas,  Fbe  Germen  turns  to  a  J mall , 
oval ,  channelled  Fruit,  dividing  in  2  Parts,  each  containing 
1  oval  /Ireaked  Seed,  flat  on  one  Side  and  convex  or.  the  ether. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sec  eli  petiolis  ramiferis  metnbranaceis  ventrienpse- 
marginatts.  Hort.  Cliff.  103.  Sefeli  with  bellied  membra- 
na'ceous  branching  Foot  Stalks,  indented  at  the  Top. 
Fceniculum  fylvepre  annuum,  tragofelini  odore,  umbella 
alba.  Bot.  Partf.  54.  Annual  wild  Fennel  fwelling  like 
Burnet  Saxifrage,  and  a  white  Umbei. 

2.  SeceCI  foliit  bipinnatis  fublinearibus ,  petiolis  baft 
membranaceis ,  feminibus  ovalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  36 o. 
Sefeli  with  double-winged  Leaves  almofl  linear,  with  a 
membranaceous  Bafe  to  the  Foot  Stalks,  and* oval  Seeds. 
Car ui folia.  C.  B.  P.  158.  Caraway  Leaf. 

3.  Seseh  petiolis  ramijeris  membranaceis  oblongis  in- 
tegris,  foliolis  pngularibus  binatifque.  Guett.  64.  Sefeli 
with  branching,  oblong,  entire,  membranaceous  Foot 
Stalks,  and'  the  fmall- Leaves  Tingle  and  by  Pairs.  Faeni- 
culum  fylvef  re  glauco  folio.  Fount.  Inf.  31 1.  Wild  Fen¬ 
nel  with  a  gray  Leaf. 

4.  Seseli  petiolis  ramiferis  membranaceis  oblongis  inte- 
gris,  foliis  caulinis  angufiffmis.  Hort.  Cliff.  102.  Sefeli 
with  oblong,  entire,  membranaceous,  branching  Foot 
Stalks,  and  very  narrow  Leaves  on  the  Stalks.  Fcenicu- 
lum  fy  he  fire  perenne,  fc>u\e  folio  breviore.  Fount.  Inf. 
311.  Wild  perennial  Fennel  with  a  fhorter  Giant’s  Fen¬ 
nel  Leaf. 

5.  Seseli  caule  alto  rigiao,  foliolis  Unerribus  fafcicu- 
latis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  260.  Sefeli  with  a  tall  Tiff  Stalk, 
and  very  narrow  Leaves  in  CiuTers.  Fceniculum  tortuo- 
funt.  f.  B.  3.  p.  1 6.  Crooked  or  contorted  Fennel. 

6.  Seseli  petiolis  membrana  defitutis .  Flor.  Leyd, 
Prod.  1 1 2.  Sefeli  with  Foot  Stalks  without  Membranes. 
Fceniculum  Lift  tarn  cum  minimum  acre.  Fount.  Inf.  312. 
The  leaf!  acrid  Portugal  Fennel. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France  among  the 
Corn  ;  this  rifes  with  an  ereft  Stalk,  near  2  Feet  high, 
fending  out  Branches  from  the  Side,  and  is  garnifhed 
with  fhort  Leaves  divided  into  fmall  Segments  or  Leaves 
like  Hogs  Fennel.  At  the  Foot  Stalk  of  each  Branch 
or  Leaf  is  a  bellied  Membrane,  which  embraces  it. 
The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  an  Umbel  of  white  Flowers 
which  appear  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  Beginning 
of  Auguf. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  Root.  The  Leaves  are  long,  and  made  up 
of  8  or  9  Pair  of  winged  Lobes  cut  like  thofe  of  Parfley  ; 
the  Stalk  rifes  near  2  Feet  and  a  Half  high,  branch¬ 
ing  out  into  feveral  Divifions ;  at  each  of  thefe  there 
is  a  Membrane  embracing  the  Bafe,  and  1  fmall  Leaf 
compofed  of  a  few  linear  Lobes.  The  Stalks  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  compound  Umbels  of  yellow  Flowers,  which 
appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen 
in  Auguf. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  uncultivated  Places 
in  the  South  of  F~rance  and  Italy  ;  this  has  a  perennial 
Root  which  runs  deep  in  the  Ground,  fending  out  Tender 
fmooth  Stalks  near  2  Feet  high.  The  Leaves  are  long 
and  narrow,  compofed  of  7  or  8  Pair  of  Wings,  whofe 
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Lobes  are  fometimes  Tingle,  and  others  are  divided  into 
two  Parts ;  they  have  a  Membrane  embracing  their 
Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  gray  Colour.  The  Stalks 
are  terminated  by  Umbels  of  Flowers,  purple  on  their 
Outfide  and  white  within  ;  thefe  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  dry  Hills  in  ma¬ 
ny  Parts  of  France  and  Italy  ;  this  has  a  perenniaf  Root, 
from  which  come  out  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Spignel,  but 
the  Segments  are  broader  and  of  a  gray  Colour.  The 
Stalks  rife  a  Foot  high,  and  are  garniffied  with  a  few 
very  narrow  Leaves,  whofe  Foot  Stalks  are  embraced 
by  a  long  entire  Membrane  ;  they  launch  out  on  every 
Side,  and  thefe  are  terminated  by  Umbels  of  white 
Flowers  which  appear  in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

7  he  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
Italy ,  and  Spain.-,  this  has  a  thick  ligneous  Root,  from 
which  come  out  Tiff  Stalks,  near  4  Feet  high,  crooked 
at  their  Joints,  and  garniTied  with  narrow  Leaves  com¬ 
ing  out  in  Bunches.  The  Stalks  divide  into  Tender 
Branches,  which  have. fmall  Umbels  of  Flowers  coming 
out  of  their  Sides,  and  are  terminated  by  larger.  The 
Flowers  are  fmall,  yellow,  appear  in  July,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

7  he  6th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  and  grows  naturally 
in  Portugal.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  like  thofe  of 
Spignel,  but  are  much  fmaller,  and  have  a  very  acrid 
biting  TaTe.  The  Stalks  rife  4  Inches  high,  and  fuTain 
a  fmall  Umbel  of  Flowers  which  appear  in  July,  and,  if 
the  Seafon  is  warm,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  BotaniTs 
for  Variety,  but  at  prefent  their  Virtues  are  unknown, 
and,  as  they  have  little  Beauty  to  recommend  them, 
they  are  rarely  admitted  into  other  Gardens. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds, 
which  is  beT  done  in  Autumn,  for  when  the  Seeds  are 
fown  in  the  Spring,  they  frequently  lie  in  the  Ground 
till  the  next  Year,  before  the  Plants  will  appear, 
whereas  thole,  which  are  fown  in  Autumn,  always  rife 
the  fcjlowing  Spring.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in 
Drills,  about  eighteen  Inches  afunder,  in  a  Bed  of  frefh 
Earth,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  in  the 
Spring,  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  leaving  .them  about 
fix  Inches  DiTance  in  the  Rows  ;  after  this  the  Plants 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  con- 
Tantly  clear  from  Weeds,  and  the  fecond  Seafon  they 
will  produce  Seeds.  The  perennial  Sorts,  which  are 
permitted  to  remain  after  they  have  feeded,  fhould  have 
the  Ground  Gently  dug  every  Spring  between  the  Rows 
to  loofen  the  Earth,  but  there  fhould  be  Care  taken  1 
not  to  injure  their  Roots  with  the  Spade.  Thefe  Plants 
love  a  moift  Soil,  for  when  they  are  fown  on  dry  Ground,  . 
they  do  not  thrive  near  fo  well,  and  feldom  perfect  their 
Seeds,  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  moiT,  or  they  are  duly 
watered. 

SHERARDIA.  Dillen.  Gen.  Nov.  3.  Lin.  Gen.  PI. 

1 1 2.  Aparine.  Fourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  114.  Little  Field  . 
Madder. 

The  Cbaraflers  are,  © 

Fbe  Flower  has  a  fmall  four-pointed  permanent  Empale - 
ment  ftting  upon  the  Germen ;  it  * has  1  long  tubulous 

Petal . I 
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Petal  cut  into  4  plain  acute  Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  it  has  4 
Stamina,  Jituated  on  the  Pop  of  the  Tube,  terminated  by 
Jingle  Summits,  and  an  oblong  t  win  Germen  below  the  Flow¬ 
er  fupporting  a  fender  bifd  Style  crowned  by  2  headed  Stig¬ 
mas.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oblong  crowned  Fruit  con¬ 
taining  two  oblong  Seeds  which  are  feparated. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sherardia  foliis  omnibus  verticillatis,  floribus  ter- 
minalibus  Lin,  Sp.  PI.  102.  Sherardia  with  all  the  Leaves 
placed  in  Whorls,  and  Flowers  terminating  them.  A- 
parine  fupina ,  pumila,  fore  caruleo.  Pourn.  Inf.  1 14. 
Low  lupine  Clivers  with  a  blue  Flower. 

2.  Sherardia  foliis  foralibus  binis  oppofitis  binis  flori¬ 
bus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  103.  Sherardia  with  Leaves  among  the 
Flowers  by  Pairs  oppofite,  and  2  Flowers  at  a  Place. 
Afperula  verticillata  muralis  minima.  Col.  Ecphr.  302. 
The  lead  Wall  whorled  Woodroof. 

The  ill  Sort  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn  in  ma¬ 
ny  Parts  of  England’,  it  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  trai¬ 
ling  Stalks  which  fpread  on  the  Ground,  are  fometimes 
a  Foot  long,  and  garnifhed  with  fhort  acute-pointed 
Leaves  growing  in  Whorls,  Tome  of  which  have  4,  others 
5  and  6,  and  fomehave  8  Leaves  in  each  Whorl.  From 
the  Side  of  the  Stalks  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers,  which  fuftain  one  Whorl  of  Leaves,  upon 
which  the  Flowers  fit  very  clofe  ;  there  are  generally 
5  or  6  Flowers  upon  each  Whorl  ;  they  are  blue,  and 
have  pretty  long  Tubes,  cut  into  4  Segments  at  the  Top 
fpreading  open.  tThefe  Flowers  appear  in  June,  and 
their  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  on  Walls  and  dry  Places  in  Italy.  The  Stalks  are 
fhort;  the  Leaves  grow  by  Pairs  ;  the  Flowers  are  yel¬ 
low,  and  come  by  Pairs.  Thefe  Plants  are  feldom  ad¬ 
mitted  into  Gardens,  for  their  Seeds  fcatter,  and  come 
up  without  Care. 

SHERARDIA.  Vaill.  See  Verbena. 

SICYOS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  971.  Sicyoides.  Pourn.  Inf. 
a 03.  Single  feeded  Cucumber. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant ;  the 
■  male  Flowers  have  a  Bell- flo  aped  Empalement  of  1  Leaf  with 
5  Indentures.  Pbe  Petal  is  Bell-f/oaped  of  1  Leaf  growing 
on  the  Empalement  ;  they  have  each  3  Stamina  united  above, 
terminated  by  Summits  joined  in  a  Head.  A  he  female 
Flowers  are  like  the  male ,  and  ft  upon  the  Germen  ;  they 
have  no  Stamina ,  but  the '  Germen  flip  ports  a  cylindrical 
Style  crowned  by  a  thick  three-pointed  Stigma.  Pbe  Germen 
becomes  an  oval  Fruit  fet  with  briftly  Hairs,  having  I  Cell 
containing  a  Jingle  Seed  of  the  fame  Shape. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sicyos  foliis  angulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  452.  Sicyos 
with  angular  Leaves.  Sicyoides  Americana,  jruEhi  echinato, 

foliis  angulatis.  Pourn.  Infl.  103.  American  prickly  one- 
ieeded  Cucumber  with  angular  Leaves. 

2.  Sjcyos  foliis  laciniatis.  Lin.Sp.  PI.  1013.  Sicyos  with 
cut  Leaves.  Sicyoides  Americana,  firudiu  echinato ,  foliis 
laciniatis.  Plum.  Cat.  3.  Amerscan  prickly  one- feeded 
Cucumber  without  Leaves. 

3.  Sicyos  foliis  ternaiis  incifls.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  265. 
9icy:s  with  trifoliate  cut  Leaves.  Bryonia  alba  trypbilla  ge- 
niculata, foliis  crafts  acidis.  Sloan.  Cat.  106.  Three-leaved, 
jointed,  white  Biiony,  with  thick  acid  Leaves. 
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The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  thi3 
is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  two  large  Seed 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Cucumber.  The  Stalk  is  trai¬ 
ling,  and  has  Tendrils,  by  which  it  fattens  itfelf  to  the' 
neighbouring  Plants,  and  will  rife  15  or  16  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  'Branches  garnifhed  with  angular 
I. eaves  like  thofe  of  Cucumber.  The  Flowers  come 
out  on  long  Foot  Stalks  from  the  {Side  of  the  Branches 
Handing  in  Clutters;  there  are  male  which  are  barren 
Flowers,  and  female  fruitful  Floweis  in  the  fame  Plant  • 
they  are  fmall  of  a  pale  Sulphur  Colour,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  prickly  oval  FYuit  containing  one  Seed  ;  the 
Flowers  appear  in  June  and  Augufl,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn.  If  thefe  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  in  the  Spring  better  than  when  fown  by- 
Hand,  and  tequire  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds.  Thefe  Plants  ramble  and  take  up  too 
much  Room  for  fmall  Gardens,  and  therefore  fhould 
be  allowed  a  Place  near  a  Hedge  upon  which  they  may 
climb  ;  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well,  unlefs  when 
the  firtt  come  up. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  tVc  ft -Indies  ;  this 
is  alio  an  annual  Plant  with  trailing  Stalks  like  the  former, 
but  the  Leaves  of  this  are  cut  into  feveral  Segments5. 
The  Flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and 
are.of  a  deeper  Colour  ;  the  Fruit  is  not  quite  fo  large, 
nor  fo  clofely  armed  with' prickly  Hairs,  in  which  confifts 
their  Difference. 

This  Sort  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  firtt,  therefore  who¬ 
ever  has  a  Mind  to  cultivate  it,  mutt  fow  the  Seeds  on  a 
hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  treat  the  Plants  as  Cucumbers 
and  Melons,  keeping  them  under  Frames,  otherwiic 
the  Seeds  will  not  ripen  in  England,  but  the  Plants  will 
require  more  Room  than  either  of  the  former,  fo  that  1 
or  2  Plants  will  be  enough  for  Curiofity,  as  they  have  no 
great  Beauty  or  Ufe. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this  is  a 
perennial  Plant,  with  thick  jointed  Stalks  which  are 
flefhy  and  fucculent,  but  by  Age  become  ligneous ; 
they  fend  out  many  Side  Branches  which  have  Tendrils 
cr  Clafpers,  by  which  they  fatten  themfelves  to  any 
neighoouring  Support,  and  rife  7  or  8  Feet  high  ;  they 
are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves  ftanding  on  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  thick,  fucculent,  of  a. 
gray  Colour,  and  cut  on  their  Edges,  having  a  fharp 
acid  Tatte,  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Clutters  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches,  like  thofe  of  the  Vine ;  they 
are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous  Colour.  This  Plant 
has  flowered  in  the  CbelJ'ca  Garden,  but  has  not  produced 
Fruit  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  ttiould  be  fown  in 
fmall  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  where  the  Pots  ttiould  remain  till  the  Plants  come 
up,  for  the  Seeds  fometimes  lie  long  in  the  Ground. 
When  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove  they  fiiould  be  each 
planted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plun¬ 
ged  into  a  new  hot  Bed  fhading  rhem  from  the  Sun  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root;  after  which  they  mutt  be  trea¬ 
ted  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Country,  keep¬ 
ing  them  always  in  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  and  in 
Winter  they  fiiould  have  but  little  Water.  This  Plant 
is  prefer ved  for  Variety  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious. 

SIDA. 
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SIDA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  747.  Malvinda.  D'tllen.  Hort- 
Eltb.  171,  172.  Indian  Mallow. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fmgle,  permanent,  an¬ 
gular ,  and  five-pointed.  The  Flower  is  of  1  Petal  cut  into 
5  broad  Segments  joined  at  their  Bafe,  and  indented  at  their 
Points',  it  has  many  Stamina  joined  in  a  Co’umn  at  Bot¬ 
tom,  which  Jpread  open  above ,  and  are  terminated  by 
roundijh  Summits,  and  an  orbicular  Gumen  fupportmg  a 
Jkort  mult  if d  Style  crowned  by  headed  Stigmas.  The  Ger¬ 
man  becomes  a  five-cornered  Capfule  having  5  Cells ,  each 
containing  an  angular  roundijh  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

i'.  Sida  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis,  floribus  foli- 
tariis.  exil’aribus ,  femine  rofrato  bidente.  Indian  Mallow 
with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  fawed  Leaves,  Tingle  Flowers 
on  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  and  Seeds  with  two  Horns. 
Malvinda  ultni folia  femine  rofrato  bidente.  Adi.  Phil. 
Lond.  399.  Indian  Mallow  with  an  Elm  Leaf,  and  Seeds 
with  two  Horns  or  Teeth. 

2.  Sida  cauls  ramofo  hirfuto,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferra¬ 
tis  floribus  confertis  axillaribus ,  femine  rofrato  flmplici. 
Sida  with  a  branching  hairy  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  fawed 
Leaves,  Flowers  in  Clutters  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk,  and  Seeds  with  a  Tingle  Horn  or  Tooth.  Malva 
eredla  minor,  carpini  folio,  Jeminibus  flngulis  flmplici  acu - 
ho  longiore  dor,  at  is.  Sloan.  Cat.  Smaller  upright  Mallow 
with  a  Horn- beam  Leaf,  and  the  Seeds  have  a  Tingle 
longer  Horn. 

3.  SiDA  caule  eredlo  ramofo,  foliis  lineari-laneeolatis 
dentatis  flubtus  villofts ,  pedunculis  axillaribus  unifloris.  Sida 
with  an  erefl  branching  Stalk,  linear  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  Foot  Stalks  with 
one  Flower  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks.  Malvinda  pim- 
pinellee  folio  angufliore  femine  bidente.  Adi.  Phil.  Lond. 
Vol.  35.  Indian  Mallow  with  a  narrow  Burnet  Leaf, 
and  Seeds  with  two  Horns. 

4.  Sida  foliis  cordatis  ferratis,  pedunculis  unifloris  axil¬ 
laribus,  femine  rofrato  bidente.  Sida  with  Heart-fhaped 
fawed  Leaves,  Foot  Stalks  with  one  Flower  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk,  and  Seeds  with  two  Horns.  Malvin¬ 
da  pimpenellce  mi j oris  folio ,  femine  bidente.  Adi.  Phil. 
Lond.  399.  Indian  Mallow  with  a  greater  Burnet  Leaf, 
and  Seeds  with  two  Teeth. 

5.  Sida  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis ,  floribus  axil¬ 
laribus  fejfllibus,  femine  tridente.  Sida  with  oval  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  which  are  fawed,  Flowers  Titting  clofe  at 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  and  Seeds  with  three  Teeth. 
Malvinda  profundius  ferrate  folio ,  femine  tridente.  Adi. 
Phil.  Lond.  399.  Indian  Mallow  with  Leaves  deeply 
fawed,  and  Seeds  with  three  Teeth. 

6.  Sida  caule  eredlo  hirfuto ,  foliis  fubcordatis  fefflibus 
ferratis  fubvillcfts ,  floribus  confertis  axillaribus  JeJfllibus. 
Sida  with  a  hairy  Stalk,  Leaves  almoft  Heart-fhaped 
Titting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  a  little  woolly,  and  Flowers 
in  Clutters  Titting  clofe  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk. 
Malvinda  carpini  felio  villsfo,  floribus  conglobatis  ad  fo¬ 
liorum  alas.  Houfl.  M/f  Indian  Mallow  with  a  Horn¬ 
beam  Leaf,  and  cluttered  Flowers  at  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves. 

7.  Sida  foliis  orbiculatis  plicatis ferratis.  Hart.  Cliff. 
346.  Sida  with  orbicular  plaited  Leaves  which  are  faw- 
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ed.  Malvinda  Jlellata  alni folia.  Hort.  Eltb.  172.  Starry 
Indian  Mallow  with  an  Alder  Leaf. 

8.  Sida  foliis  cordatis  fubangulatis  ferratis  villofts. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  684.  Sida  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  almotl 
angular,  woolly  and  fawed.  Malvinda  bicornis,  ballotes 
folio  molli.  Hort.  Eltb.  21 1.  Indian  Mallow  with  two 
Horns,  and  a  foft  black  Horehound  Leaf. 

9.  Sida  foliis  orbiculato  cordatis  crenatis ,  caule  petio- 
lifque  hirfutis,  pedunculis  longis  axillaribus  unifloris.  Sida 
with  orbicular,  Heart-fhaped,  crenated  Leaves,  the 
Stalks  and  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  hairy,  and  long 
Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  with  one 
Flower. 

10.  Sida  eapitulis  pedunculatis  triphyllis  feptemflor/s. 
Lin.  Adi.  Upfal.  1743.  p,  1 37.  Sida  with  Heads  on 
Foot  Stalks  which  have  3  Leaves  and  7  Flowers.  Mal¬ 
va  afpera  major  aquatica ,  ex  hortenfium  feu  rofarum  ge- 
nere ,  flare  minore  tuteo,  femine  aculeato.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam. 
96.  Greater  aquatick  rough  Mallow  of  the  Garden, 
or  Rofe  Mallow  Kind  with  fmall  yellow  Flowers,  and 
prickly  Seeds.  . 

11.  Sida  foliis  lanoeolatis  ferratis  villofts ,  caule  eredlo 
pilofo,  pedunculis  axillaribus  unifloris.  Sida  with  Spear- 
fhaped,  woolly,  fawed  Leaves,  an  ere£t  hairy  Stalk, 
and  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  with  one 
Flower.  Malvinda  hirfutiffma  carpini  folio  longiore  florid 
bus  flngulis  ad  foliorum  alas ,  femine  bidente.  Houfl  Mff.  . 
Indian  Mallow  very  hairy,  with  a  longer  Horn-beam  * 
Leaf,  and  Tingle  Flowers  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,,, 
and  Seeds  with  2  Teeth. 

12.  Sida  foliis  cordatis  crenatis  acuminatis  villofts , , 
caule  pctiohfque  pilofis,  pedunculis  axillaribus  unifloris.  . 
Sida  with  Heart-fhaped,  pointed,  crenated,  woolly 
Leaves,  the  Stalks  and  Foot  Stalks  hairy,  and  Foot  t 
Stalks  with  one  Flower  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  Mal¬ 
vinda  abutili  folio  minore,  caulibus  hit futifflmis,  floribus  ad 
foliorum  alas.  Houfl.  Mff.  Indian  Mallow  with  a  fmaller 
yellow  Mallow  Leaf,  very  hairy  Stalks,  and  Flowers  s 
proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

13.  Sida  caulibus  procumbentibus,  foliis  cblongo-ovatis 
ferratis  hirfutis ,  floribus  fefjilibus  tenninalibus.  Sida  with  1 
trailing  Stalks,  oblong,  oval,  hairy,  fawed  Leaves,  and  1 
Flowers  fitting  clofe  2t  the  End  of  the  Branches.  Malva 
minor  fltpina ,  betonica  folio,  fore  coccineo  feminibus  afperis . 
Sloan,  Cat.  Jam.  97.  Smaller  fupine  Mallow  with  a  Be-  - 
tony  Leaf,  a.  fcarlet  Flower,  and  rough  Seeds. 

14.  Sida  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  acuminatis  glabris,  , 
caule  rasnofo,  pedunculis  axillaribus  unifloris.  Sida  with  s 
Heart-fhaped,  fawed,  acute-pointed,  imooth  Leaves,  a 
branching  Stalk,  and  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings  of. 
the  Stalks  with  one  Flower.  Malvinda  abutili  folio  acu- 
minato,  floribus  parvis  luteis,  ex  cilis  foliorum,  femine  bir  - 
dente.  Houfl.  Mff.  Indian  Mallow  with  a  pointed  yellow  « 
Mallow  Leaf,  and  fmall  yellow  Flowers  at  the  Wings  , 
of  the  Leaves,  and  Seeds  with  2  Teeth. 

15.  Sida  caulibus  procumbentibus,  foliis  ovatis  ferratis  r 
tomentofls  nitidis,  floribus  folitariis  axillaribus  fflilibus . 
Sida  with  trailing  Stalks,  oval,  fawed,  neat,  woolly 
Leaves,  and  Tingle  Flowers  Titting  cloTe  to  the  Wings  •, 
of  the  Stalk.  Malvinda  fupina,  foliis  fubrotundis  fericeisi 
feminibus  non  dentatis.  Houfl.  Mff.  Supine  Indian  Mal¬ 
low  with  roundifh  Satten  Leaves,  and  the  Seeds  with-  - 
out  Teeth. 
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16.  Sid  A  foliis  fubcordatts  crehatis  fubtus  totycritfis, 
fioribus  aggregatis  axillaribus  fejjilibus.  Sida  with  almoft 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  crenated  and  woolly  on  their  under 
Side,  and  Flowers  in  Clutters  fitting  clofe  at  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalk.  Malva  Americana  abutili folio,  fioribus  con- 
globatis  ad  foliorum  alas.  Houfl.  Mff.  Indian  Mallow 
with  a  yellow  Mallow  Leaf,  and  Flowers  in  Clutters  at 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

17.  Sida  foliis  fubovatis  ferratis  ncrvofs  fubtus  tomen- 
tofts ,  caule  pilofo ,  pedunculis  axillaribus  multi  fori s.  Sida 
with  veined  fawed  Leaves  almoft  oval,  woolly  on  their 
under  Side,  a  hairy  Stalk,  and  Foot  Stalks  with  many 
Flowers  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks.  Malvinda  carpini 
folio,  fore  luteo  caule  C?  avcrfa  foliorum  parte  villofo. 
Houf.  Mff.  Indian  Mallow  with  a  Horn-beam  Leaf,  and 
a  yellow  Flower  whofe  Stalk  and  the  under  Part  of  the 
Leaf  are  hairy.  • 

18.  Sida.  foliis  lanceolatis  ineequaliter  ferratis  acumi- 
rtaiis,  foribus  capitatis  terminalibus ,  caule  fruticofo.  Sida 
with  Spear-fhaped  acute-pointed  Leaves  unequally  faw¬ 
ed,  Flowers  collected  in  Heads  at  the  End  of  the  Branch¬ 
es,  and  a  flirubby  Stalk.  Malvinda  frutefeens  ulnifolia, 
feminibus  fngulis  tribus  aculeis  lapaceis  armatis.  Houfl. 
Mff.  Indian  Mallow  with  an  Elm  Leaf,  and  Angle  Seeds 
armed  with  three  burry  Prickles. 

19.  Sida  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  ferraiis  nervofs , 
foribus  aggregatis  axillaribus  fefilibus.  Sida  with  acute- 
pointed,  Heart-fhaped,  fawed,  veined  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  in  Clutters  fitting  clofe  to  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk.  Malvinda  foliis  fubrotundis  acuminatis,  fioribus  al- 
bis  conglomeratis  ad  foliorum  alas.  Houfl.  Mff.  Indian 
Mallow  with  roundifh  acute-pointed  Leaves,  and  white 
Flowers  in  Clutters  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

20.  Sida  caule  credit)  fufruticofo ,  foliis  cordatis  cre- 
natis  tomentofs,  pedunculis  axillaribus  uniflorts.  Sida  with 
an  ere£t  Under-lhrub  Stalk,  Heart-fhaped,  woolly  cre¬ 
nated  Leaves,  and  Foot  Stalks  with  one  Flower  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  Althea  fore  luteo.  Sloan.  Cat. 
96.  Marfh  Mallow  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  the  Wefi  Indies ,  from 
whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds  of  3  or  4  Species  by 
the  Title  of  Broom  Weed,  and  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  Inhabitants  cut  thefe  Plants  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  we  do  Heath,  and  make  it  up  into  Brooms  for  fweep- 
ing.  Sometimes  I  have  received  the  Seeds  by  the  Title 
of  I'Fefl-India  Thaa,  fo  that  I  fuppofe  the  Leaves  of  thefe 
Plants  are  fometimes  ufed  as  the  Tfhea.  There  are  cer¬ 
tainly  more  Species  cf  this  Genus  than  ate  here  menti¬ 
oned,  which  have  efcaped  the  Notice  of  thofe  who  have 
been  in  th e  IVef -Indies  in  Search  for  Plants,  for  we  fre¬ 
quently  have  new  Sorts  come  up  in  the  Earth  which  is 
brought  from  thence  with  other  Plants.  Thofe  here 
enumerated  are  undoubtedly,  di  ftin<51  Species,  for  I 
have  cultivated  them  feveral  Years,  and  have  never 
obferved  either  of  them  change,  when  railed  from 
Seeds. 

The  itt  Sort  grows  as  far  North  as  Virginia ,  from 
whence  I  have  feveral  Times  received  the  Seeds;  this 
grows  with  an  upright  branching  Stalk  3  Feet  high,  gar- 
r.ifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  2  Inches 
long,  and  1  broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  come  out  ttngly  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  Handing  on  very  ftiort  Foot 
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Staiks ;  they  have  a  Angle  Empalement  cut  into  5  ob« 
tufe  Segments  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  Copper  Co¬ 
lour,  and  of  1  Petal  which  is  cut  into  5  Parts  almoft 
to  the  Bottom,  whereuhey  are  joined.  In  the  Center 
arifes  a  fmall  Column  compofed  of  the  feveral  Stamina 
and  Style  which  are  connedfed  together  at  Bottom,  "but 
are  feparated  above.  When  the  Flowers  decay,  the  Ger- 
men  turns  to  a  Capfule  with  5  Cells  inclofed  by  the  Em¬ 
palement  ;  in  each  Cell  is  contained  1  angular  Seed, 
gibbous  on  one  Side,  having  2  Horns  or  Teeth  gt  the 
Point.  This  Plant  flowers  till  the  Froft  flops  it,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  has  hairy  branching  Stalks  which  rife  near  3 
Feet  high.  The  Branches  of  this  come  out  from  the 
Bottom  almoft  to  the  Top,  and  fs&rn  a  pyramidal  Bufti ; 
the  Leaves  are  longer  and  narrower  ;  the  Saw  on  the 
-Edges  deeper,  of  a  brighter  green  than  thofe  of  the 
former,  and  Hand  ori  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers 
come  out  at  the  Foot  Stalks  of  every  Leaf;  they  are 
Angle  toward  the  Bottom  of  the  Stalk,  but  upward  they 
are  in  Cluftcrs;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  in  5 
Angles,  each  being  terminated  by  a  briftly  Hair  ;  the 
Flowers  are  of  a  pale  Sulphur  Colour,  and  the  Seeds 
have  but  1  Horn  or  Tooth.  It  flowers  the  fame  Time 
with  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  rifes  with  a  fler.der  ligneous  Stalk  about 

2  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  eredt  Branches  garnifh- 

ed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
long,  and  a  Third  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  in¬ 
dented  on  their  Edges,  and  end  in  acute  Points,  having 
pretty  long  flender  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come 
out  Angly  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  ;  ^hey  are  fmall, 
cf  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  at  the  fame  Time 
with  the  former.  . 

The  4th  Sort  has  very  {lender  Stalks,  which  feldom 
rife  much  more  than  a"  Foot  high,  fending  out  a  few 
flender  Branches,  garnifhed  with  fmall  Heart  fhaped 
Leaves,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  a  little  hoary  on  their 
under  Side,  {landing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  Colour,  and  come 
out  Angly  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Seeds  having  2  Teeth.  It  flowers  the  fame 
Time  with  the  former.  . 

The  5th  Sort  .has  a  hairy  Stalk  covered  with  a  dark 
brown  Bark,  and  rifes  3  Feet  high,  fending  out  many 
Branches  from  the  Side,  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhap- 
ed  Leaves  {landing  on  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  more, 
than  2  Inches  iong,  and  one  and  a  Quarter  broad,  end¬ 
ing  in  an  obtufe  Point,  and  deeply  fawed  on  their  Ed¬ 
ges.  The  Flowers  come  out  by  Pairs  at  the  Foot 
Stalk  of  each  Leaf,  Atting.clofe  to  the  Stalk;  they  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts,  and  of  a  deeper 
yellow  Colour;  the  Seeds  of  this  are  larger  and  have 

3  Teeth. 

The  6th  Sort  rifes  with  a  ligneous  hairy  Stalk  be¬ 
tween  3  and  4  Feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  {lender 
Branches  toward  the  Top.  The  Leaves  are  a  little 
woolly,  and  At  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  near  2  Inches 
long,  and  1  broad  near  their  Bafe,  being  almoft  Heart- 
lhaped  ;  they,  are  veined,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges. 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters  on  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  to  which  they  At  very  clofe  ;  they  have  hairy 
Empalements  cut  into  acute  Segments  at  the  Top  ;  they 
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fire  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  at  the 
fame  Time  with  the  former,  and  the  Seeds  have  2  Teeth. 

The  7th  Sort  has  a  (lender  ligneous  Stalk,  which  rifes 
more  than  2  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  (lender 
Branches  garnifhed  with  roundifh  Leaves  having  long 
Foot  Stalks,  and  a  little  hairy  on  their  under  Side.  The 
Flowers  come  out  at  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves, 
fometimes  fing-ly,  and  at  others  there  are  2  or  3  upon 
(lender  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  Copper  Colour, 
and  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  8th  Sort  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  more 
than  3  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  ere£t  Branches 
from  the  Sides,  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  2 
Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  2  broad  ;  they  are  fawed 
on  their  Edges,  are  of  a  light  green  Colour,  foft  to  the 
Touch,  and  (hand  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks  which  are 
hairy.  The  Flowers  (land  on  long  Foot  Stalks  which 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  fmall, 
of  a  Sulphur  Colour,  and  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with 
the  former. 

The  9th  Sort  has  very  (lender  (lift  Stalks,  covered 
with  fine  Hairs,  and  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  a  few  Side  Branches,  garnifhed  with  roundifh 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  2  Inches  long,  and  1  and  three 
Quarters  broad  at  the  Bafe ;  iheyare  thin,  of  a  light 
green  Colour,  crenated  on  their  Edges,  and  (land  on 
long  (lender  hairy  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out 
on  long  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  (ingly  ; 
their  Empalements  terminate  with  10  (liff  acute  Points 
or  Hairs  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  appearing  at 
the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  1  oth  Sort  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  prickly  Stalk 
near  4  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  Branches,  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  rough  hairy  Leaves  (landing  on  long  Foot  Stalks. 
The/e  are  of  different  Forms,  fome  are  divided  into  5 
obtufe  Lobes,  others  into  3,  fome  are  hollowed  on  the 
Sides  in  Shape  of  a  Fiddle;  they  are  indented  on  their 
Edges,  and  are  of  a  pale  green  Colour.  The  Flowers 
are  co!le£ted  in  Heads,  which  (land  on  very  long  hairy 
Foot  Stalks,  arifing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks.  Un¬ 
der  each  Head  are  placed  3  obtufe  fmall  Leaves,  upon 
which  reft  7  pale  yellow  Flowers  which  are  fmall,  and 
almoft  hid  by  their  Empalements  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  Seeds  having  acute  Spines.  This  flowers  the  fame 
Time  as  the  former. 

The  1 1  th  Sort  rifes  with  a  ligneous  Stalk  3  Feet  high, 
covered  with  yellowifh  Hairs  very  clofely  garnifhed  with 
Spear-fhaped  hairy  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks ; 
they  are  2  Inches  long,  and  1  broad  in  the  Middle, 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a  pale  green  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk,  Handing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they 
are  fmall,  white,  and  appear  about  the  fame  Time  with 
the  former. 

The  12th  Sort  rifes  with  very  (lender  infirm  Stalks  3 
Feet  high,  covered  with  long  white  Hairs,  and  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  foft,  woolly,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  fitting 
on  long  (lender  hairy  Foot  Stalks.  The  Leaves  are  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  1  Inch  long,  and  three  Quarters  broad 
at  their  Bafe,  and  are  crenated  on  their  Edges.  The 
Flowers  (land  on  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks  which  arife 
(rom  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  2  of  them  generally  com- 
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ing  out  at  each  Leaf ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour, 
and  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  13th  Sort  has  many  trailing  Stalks,  which  divide 
into  (lender  Branches,  covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark, 
and  garnifhed  with  fmall  oblong  oval  Leaves  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  and  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  Handing  on 
fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
Clufters  fitting  clofe  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  bright  fcarlet  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  having  2  ftiff  briflly  Teeth.  This  flowers  about 
the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  14th  Sort  hath  fmooth  round  Stalks,  which  rife 
3  Feet  high,  fending  out  long  (lender  Branches.  The 
1, eaves  are  fmooth,  Heart-fhaped,  of  a  light  green  Co¬ 
lour,  and  (land  on  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the  lower  Leaves 
are  near  13  Inches  long,  and  almoft  2  broad  at  their  Bafe, 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  ending  in  acute  Points.  The 
Flowers  (land  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks  arifing  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalks  fingly  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
whitifli  yellow  Colour,  appearing  at  the  fame  Time 
with  the  former. 

The  15th  Sort  fends  out  feveral  Stalks  from  the  Root, 
which  fpread  flat  on  the  Ground,  fending  out  feveral 
fliort  Side  Branches.  The  Stalks  grow  9  or  10  Inches 
long,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Satten  Leaves  fawed 
on  their  Edges,  and  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  fingly  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  fitting 
very  clofe  thereto ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow  Colour, 
and  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  have  no  Teeth. 

The  1 6th  Sort  has  a  ligneous  Stalk  with  a  purplifh 
Bark,  and  rifes  2  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  Branch¬ 
es  from  the  lower  Part.  The  Leaves  are  pretty  thick, 
and  almoft  Heart-fhaped,  ending  with  obtufe  Points ; 
they  are  crenated  on  their  Edges,  and  woolly  on  their 
under  Side  ;  they  are  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long  and  three 
Quarters  broad  near  their  Bafe,  (land  on  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks,  and  have  many  Veins  which  arife  from  the 
Mid-rib,  and  diverge  to  the  Borders.  The  Flowers  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  are  gathered  in  Clufters 
fitting  clofe  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  their  Empale¬ 
ments  are  hairy,  and  cut  into  many  acute  Segments  at 
the  Top.  This  flowers  the  dime  Time  with  the  former, 
and  the  Seeds  have  2  Teeth  at  their  Points. 

The  17  th  Sort  has  a  ligneous  Stalk,,  which  rifes  4 
Feet  high  covered  over  with  brown  Hairs,  fending  out 
a  few  long  (lender  Branches,  the  lower  Parts  of  which 
are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  an  Inch  and  a  Halt  long 
and  three  Quarters  broad  ;  they  are  (lightly  flawed  on 
their  Edges,  have  many  longitudinal  Veins,  and  are 
downy  on  their  under  Side.  The  upper  Part  of  the 
Branches  are  deftitute  of  Leaves,  more  than  a  Foot  in 
Length,  and  from  their  Sides  come  out  Foot  Stalks  2 
Inches  long,  fuftaining  feveral  fmall  yellow  Flowers  in 
Clufters,  having  hairy  Empalements  cut  at  the  1  op  into 
feveral  acute  Segments.  This  Sort  flowers  the  fame 
Time  with  the  former. 

The  1 8th  Sort  was  difeovered  growing  naturally  at 
JLa  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain  ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftrong 
Shrubby  Stalk  6  or  7  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  rough 
brown  Bark,*  and  fends  out  feveral  ligneous  Branches 
from  the  Side,  which  are  hairy,  and  garnifhed  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  (landing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ; 

I  i  i  they 
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they  are  6  Inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  Middle, 
ending  in  acute  Points,  and  unequally  fawed  on  their 
Edg  es,  fome  ot  the  Indentures  being  large  and  deep, 
others  fmall  and  (hallow,  and  do  not  extend  fo  far 
from  the  Border.  The  upper  Surface  of  the  Leaves 
are  of  a  dark  green,  and  their  under  is  of  a  pale  or 
light  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  colledfed  in 
Heads,  Handing  on  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  ter¬ 
minate  the  Branches ;  each  of  thefe  Heads  contain  7 
or  8  Flowers,  whole  Petals  extend  much  beyond  their 
Empalements.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  Sulphur 
Colour  when  they  firfl  open,  but  afterward  fade  to 
an  almofl  white  ;  their  Empalements  are  fmooth,  but 
are  terminated  by  5  hairy  Points  which  Hand  ereft. 
The  Flowers  being  pad,  the  Germen  fwells  to  a  fhort 
roundifh  Capfule  fitting  in  the  Empalement  of  the 
Flower,  having  5  Cells,  each  containing  1  angular  Seed, 
having  3  (harp  Teeth  which  are  burry,  and  Hick  to 
the  Clothes  of  thofe  who  rub  againfl  them  when  ripe. 

The  19th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
ioun ,  in  Jamaica  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  7  or 
8  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  very  fender  Branches 
extending  to  2  Feet  or  more  in  Length,  and  bending 
downward  at  their  Ends ;  they  are  garntflied  at  each  Joint 
(which  are  2  Inches  afunder)  by  r  large  Heart-fhaped 
Leaf  Handing  on  a  pretty  long  Foot  Stalk ;  they  are 
above  4  Inches  long,  and  2  and  a  Half  broad  near  their 
Bafe,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  run  out  to  a  long  (harp 
Point,  having  many  Hrong  Veins  which  rife  from  the 
Mid-rib,  and  diverge  toward  their  Borders ;  they  are 
of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  Surface,  and  pale  on 
their  under.  The  Flowers  grow  in  CluHers  at  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalks  ;  thole  on  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Branches  are  formed  in  clofe  obtufe  Spikes  about  an 
Inch  in  the  Length,  but  on  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Branches  they  are  in  globular  Heads  which  are  placed 
nearer  together,  and  have  no  Leaves  under  them,  the 
Branches  being  terminated  by  one  of  thefe  Heads. 
The  Empalements  of  the  Flowers  end  with  5  acute 
hairy  Points  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  when  they 
firfl  open  are  white,  but  afterward  they  lade  to  a  brown- 
ifh  Colour,  When  thefe  are  paH,  the  Germen  becomes 
a  roundifh  Capfule  with  5  Cells  fitting  in  the  Empale¬ 
ment  of  the  Flower,  each  Cell  having  1  angular  Seed 
with  2  Teeth. 

The  20th  Sort  rifes  with  ligneous  Stalks,  covered 
with  a  foft  woolly  Bark  about  4  Feet  high,  fending  out 
a  few  Ihort  Branches  from  their  Sides ;  they  are  garnifh- 
ed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  Handing  on  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  about  2  Inches  long,  and  1  Inch 
and  a  Half  broad  near  their  Bafe,  very  woolly,  of  a 
yellowjifli  green  Colour,  and  of  a  thick  Subflance,  feel¬ 
ing  very  foft  when  handled  ;  they  are  crenated  on  their 
Edges,  and  have  many  Hrong  Veins.  The  Flowers  Hand 
on  fnort  Foot  Stalks  which  arife  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk  Hngly  ;  their  Empalements  are  woolly  and  obtufe; 
the  Flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
which  have  2  Teeth. 

Thefe  Plants  are  moH  of  them  annual  in  England , 
but  fome  of  them  are  of  longer  Duration  in  their  native 
Countries,  and  might,  be  fo  here,  if  they  were  placed 
in  a  warm  Stove  in  Winter:  but,  as  they  perfect  their 
Seeds  the  fame  Year,  if  the  Plants  are  brought  forward 
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in  the  Spring,  few  Perfons  have  Room  in  their  Stoves 
to  receive  thefe  Plants,  as  there  are  fo  many  perennial 
exotick  Plants  at  prefent  in  the  Eng/ip  Gardens,  which 
require  a  warm  Stove  to  preferve  them. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  (Tiould 
be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  the  Beginning  of  April, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  fit  to  remove,  they 
fliould  be  tranfplanted  to  another  hot  Bed,  planting*  them 
4  Inches  DiHance  every  Way  ;  they  mufi  be  (haded 
from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  and  then 
they  mufl  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admitted  to 
them,  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak  ;  they  will  alfo  require  Water  pret¬ 
ty  frequently.  If  the  Plants  thrive  well,  they  will 
have  Strength  enough  to  be  fit  to  tranfplant  in  the 
open  Air,  for  which  Purpofe  they  fhould  be  gradually 
hardened,  and  the  Beginning  of  June  they  may  be 
taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  warm  (heltered  Part  of  the  Garden,  at  about 
3  Feet  DiHance,  obferving  to  (hade  and  water  them 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  after  which  they  will 
require  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds.  In  July  the  Plants  will  begin  to  flower,  and 
there  will  be  a  continued  SucceHio.n  of  Flowers  until 
the  Froft  comes  on.  Tf  the  Seafon  proves  warm,  they 
will  ripen  their  Seeds  very  well  in  Autumn,  but  leH 
thefe  fhould  mifearry  by  the  Unfavourablenefs  of  the 
Seafon,  it  may  be  proper  to  put  one  Plant  of  each  Sort 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  placing 
them  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  and 
then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  warm  Situation,  where 
they  will  thrive  very  well  in  a  good  Seafon,  but  if  the 
Summer  proves  cold,  they  fliould  be  placed  in  a  dry 
airy  Glafs,  where  they  may  be  kept  warm,  which,  will 
ripen  their  Seeds. 

The  1 8 th  Species  will  not  flower  the  firfl  Year,  fo 
the  Plants  mufl  he  placed  in  a  warm  Stove  in  Autumn 
and  during  the  Winter  they  mufl  be  treated  as  other* 
tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Country.  The  following 
Summer  they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds,  but 
the  Plants  are  not  of  long  Duration,  fo  that  there  fhould 
be  a  Succeffion  of  young  Plants  raifed  from  Seeds. 

SIDERATION,  a  Blading  of  Trees  or  Plants  by  an 
eaflerly  Wind,  or  exceflive  Heat  or  Drought. 

SIDERITIS.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  I91.  Tab.  90.  Lin . 
Gen.  PI.  632.  Ironwort  ;  in  French,  Crapaudine.  • 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  an  oblong  tubulous  Empalement  of  1  Leaf, 
cut  into  5  Segments  at  the  Top.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip 
Kind,  of  1  Petal,  almofl  equal ;  the  Tube  is  oblong  and 
cylindrical,  the  Chaps  oblong  and  taper.  The  upper  Lip 
is  ereCl,  and  cut  into  2  acute  Segments,  the  under  Lip  is 
cut  into  3  P arts  ;  the  2  Side  Segments  are  acute,  the  Mid- 
die  is  round  and  crenated.  It  has  4  Stamina  within  the 
Tube,  2  of  which  are  as  long  as  the  Tube,  the  other  are 
porter,  terminated  by  2  Twin  Summits  ;  and  a  four-point¬ 
ed  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style  a  little  longer  than 
the  Stamina,  crowned  by  2  Stigmas,  the  upper  being  cylin¬ 
drical,  concave,  and  torn,  the  lower  is  port  and  membrana¬ 
ceous.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  4  Seeds,  which  ripen 
in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sideritis  caulibus  hirfutis  procumbentibes ,  foliis 

oblongo - 
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tblongo-ovatis  crenatis  villofis ,  vert ic Hits  remits,  Iron¬ 
wort  with  hairy  trailing  Stalks,  oblong,  oval,  hairy, 
crenated  Leaves,  and  the  Whorls  of  Flowers  far  afun- 
der.  Sideritis  hirfuta  procumbent.  C.  B.  P.  233.  Hairy 
trailing  Ironwort. 

2.  Sideritis  herbacea  decumbent ,  ealycibus  fpinfts 
labio  fuperiore  indivifo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  575.  Declining  her¬ 
baceous  Ironwort  with  prickly  Empalements,  and  the 
upper-Lip  of  the  Flower  undivided.  Sideritis  verticiliis 
fpinofis,  minor  procumbent.  Mor.  Hifl.  3.  p.  388.  Smal- 
er  trailing  Ironwort  with  prickly  Whorls. 

3.  Sideritis  foliis  radicalibus  oblongis  birfutis ,  caule 
glabro  rarnsfo ,  verticiliis  omnibus  remotijjimis ,  calycibut  fpi- 
nofts.  Ironwort  with  oblong,  hairy,  lower  Leaves,  a  fmooth 
branching  Stalk,  the  Whorls  far  afunder,  and  prickly  Em¬ 
palements.  Sideritis  Orientalis ,  phlomidis  folio.  To  urn. 
Cor.  1 2.  Ealtern  Ironwort  with  a  Jerufalem  Sage  Leaf. 

4.  Sideritis  tomentofa,  joliis  lineari-lanceolatis  fef- 
JHiius ,  calycibut  fpinofis.  Woolly  Ironwort  with  narrow 

Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  prickly 
Empalements  to  the  Flowers.  Sideritis  incana ,  oleee  folio. 
Bocc.  Muf.  Hoary  Ironwort  with  an  Olive  Leaf. 

5.  Sideritis  foliis  lanceolatis  fubdentatis ,  brafleis  cor- 
datis  dentato- fpinofis,  calycibut  aqualibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
575.  Ironwort  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  flightly  in¬ 
dented,  Heart-fhaped  Braftese  prickly  indented,  and 
the  Empalements  of  the  Flower  equal.  Sideritis  foliis 
birfutis  profundi  crenatis.  C.  B.  P.  233.  Ironwort  with 
hairy  Leaves  deeply  crenated. 

6.  Sideritis  fruticofa  tomentofo-lanata,  Joliis  cunei- 
formibus  fejjilibui,  calycibut  inermibus.  Shrubby,  downy, 
woolly  Ironwort,  with  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves  fitting  clofe 
to  the  Stalks,  and  unarmed  Empalements.  Sideritis 
Cretica  tomentofa  candidiffima,  fore  luteo.  Tourn.  Cor.  12. 
The  whitefl:  downy  Ironwort  of  Candia. 

7 .  Sideritis  fruticofa  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis, 
foribus  fpicatis  terniinalibitSy  ealycibus  fpinojis .  Shrubby 
Ironwort  with  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves,  and  fpiked 
Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks,  having  prickly  Empale¬ 
ments.  Sideritis  Hifpanica  frutefcens Jeu  lignofm.  Tourn. 
lnjl.  192.  Shrubby  or  ligneous  Spanifh  Ironwort. 

8.  Sideritis  herbacea,  b/fpido-pilofa,  foliis  fuper'tori- 
bus  amplexicaulibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  575.  Prickly,  hairy, 
herbaceous  Ironwort,  whole  upper  Leaves  embrace  the 
Stalk.  Sideritis  Per  pc  a,  odorata,  latiffwio  folio  birfuto, 
fore  ex  luteo  albicante.  Boerh.  lnd.  alt.  1  p.  17  1.  Sweet 
fuelling  Perftan  Ironwort,  with  a  broad  hairy  Leaf,  and 
ayellowifh  white  Flower. 

9.  Sideritis  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris  integerrimisy 
brafleis  cordatis  dentato- fpinofis ,  ealycibus  equalibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI  57  5.  Ironwort,  with  fmooth,  entire,  Spear-fliaped 
Leaves,  Heart- fliaped,  prickly,  indented  Bra<5tese,  and 
equal  Empalements.  Sideritis  Alpina  Hyfp folia  C.  B. 
■P.  233.  Alpine  Ironwort  with  a  HylTop  Leaf. 

to.  Sideritis  fruticofa  tomentofa,  foliis  cordatiSy  pe¬ 
dum ulis  ante  fiorefeentiam  nutantibus  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  574. 
Shrubby  woolly  Ironwort  with  Heart-fhapad  Leaves,  and 
Foot  Stalks  that  nod  before  they  flower.  Stacbys  Canari - 
rnfis,  frutefcens,  verbafei  folio.  Tourn.  Inf.  186.  Shrubby 
Bafehorehoundof  the  Canaries  with  a  JVIoth  Mullein  Leaf. 

The  I ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France ,  Spain,  and 
Italy  ;  The  Root  is  perennial,  the  Stalks  are  herbaceous, 
hairy,  and  trail  on  the  Ground  ;  they  are  a  Foot  and 
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a  Half  long,  fending  out  Branches  at  the  Boffom,  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  crenated  Leaves  that  are  hai¬ 
ry  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  furnifhed  with  Whorls 
of  purplifh  Flowers,  thefe  fland  pretty  far  afunder.  The 
Flowers  appear  in  Summer,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  It  is  a  Plant  of  no  great  Beauty  or  Ule,  fo  is  fel- 
dom  kept  in  Gardens. 

The  2d  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  with  trailing  Stalks ; 
the  Leaves  are  fmall,  Spear-fhaped,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalks ;  the  whole  Plant  is  hairy.  The  Flowers  grow 
in  whorled  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they 
have  prickly  Empalements  and  are  yellow.  It  grows  in 
all  the  Southern  Parts  of  Europe,  and  is  feldom  admitted 
into  Gardens. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ,  where  it 
was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Tournefort.  The  Roots 
of  this  Sort  feldom  continue  longer  than  2  Years  in 
England ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  oblong,  entire,  and  hai¬ 
ry  ;  the  Stalks  are  fmooth,  hoary,  and  rife  near  4  Feet 
high,  branching  out  into  feveral  long  {lender  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  hoary  acute-pointed  Leaves,  and  furnifh¬ 
ed  with  whitifh  Flowers  in  Whorls,  placed  far  afunder; 
the  Whorls  are  fmall,  compaft,  and  have  2  very  fhort 
Leaves  immediately  under  them,  which  end  with  a 
fharp  Spsne  ;  the  Empalements  cf  the  Flowers  are  prick¬ 
ly,  and  the  Flowers  fmall.  This  flowers  in  July,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  is  a  low 
fhrubby  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  high  and  are 
ligneous,  fending  out  Branches  a  Foot  long,  garnifhed 
with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
long,  downy  and  very  white  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk  is  furnifhed  with  Whorls  of  whitifh  yellow  Flow¬ 
ers,  having  prickly  Empalements.  This  Sort  Flowers  in 
July ,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  warm,  the  Seeds  will 
not  ripen  here. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root ;  the  Stalks  rife  a 
Foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
deeply  crenated  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  an  Inch  long 
and  half  an  Inch  broad,  and  have  fhort  Heart-fhapecl 
Bratffeae  which  are  prickly.  The  Flowers  grow  in  whorl¬ 
ed  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  yellow,  and 
have  prickly  Empalements  which  are  equal.  It  flowers 
in  July ,  and,  if  the  Seafon  proves  warm,  the  Seeds  will 
ripen  in  Auturrm. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  has  a 
fhort  ligneous  Stalk,  from  which  is  fent  out  a  few 
Branches  about  a  Foot  long,  garnifhed  with  thick 
Wedge-fhaped  Leaves  very  downy  and  white.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Whorls  toward  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  yellow,  and  have  fmooth  downy 
Empalements.  It  flowers  in  July,  but  does  not  produce 
Seeds  in  England. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  this 
has  a  low  fhrubby  Stalk,  fending  out  feveral  hairy 
Branches  a  Foot  long,  garnifhed  with  hairy  Spear-fhap¬ 
ed  Leaves,  1  Inch  long  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  of  a 
yellowifh  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  grow  in  clofe 
whorled  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of 
a  Sulphur  Colour,  and  have  very  prickly  Empalements. 
This  Sort  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

The 
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The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Perfta ;  it  is  a  bien¬ 
nial  Plant  with  us  in  England,  feldom  continuing  alter 
it  has  ripened  Seeds.  The  lower  Leaves  are  oblong, 
broad  at  their  Bale,  ending  in  obtufe  Points,  hairy, 
and  have  a  ftrong  Scent  when  rubbed.  The  Stalk  rifes 
3  Feet  high,  and  is  covered  with  prickly  Hairs  ;  it 
branches  out  toward  the  Top,  and  is  garnifhed  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  whole 
Bales  embrace  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  large 
Whorls  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  the  Whorls  are 
placed  near  each  other,  and  have  2  Heart-lhaped  point¬ 
ed  Leaves  under  each.  The  Tube  of  the  Flower  is 
long,  the  Flowers  are  of  a  yellowifh  white,  and  the 
upper  Lip  has  two  purple  Stripes ;  the  Empalements 
end  in  5  foft  acute  Points.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  of 
Valentia  ;  this  has  a  fhort  ligneous  Stalk,  fending  out 
Branches  a  Foot  and  a  Plalf  long,  garnifhed  with  nar¬ 
row  fmooth  Leaves  an  Inch  long,  of  a  ftrong  Scent 
when  bruifed.  The  Flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in 
large  fpiked  Whorls  at  the  End  of  the  Branches.  It 
flowers  in  'June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  Autumn 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands , 
but  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  in  the  Englff  Gardens. 
It  rifes  with  a  foft  fhrubby  Stalk  5  or  6  Feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  feveral  ligneous  Branches  covered  with  a  foft 
Down,  and  garnilhed  with  Heart  fhaped  Leaves,  hav¬ 
ing  long  Foot  Stalks.  Thefe  differ  greatly  in  Size, 
according  to  the  Age  and  Vigour  of  the  Plants  ;  for 
in  young  Plants  they  are  often  5  or  6  Inches  long,  and 
two  and  a  Half  broad  near  their  Bale  ;  but  in  older 
Plants  they  are  not  more  than  half  that  Size;  they  are 
very  woolly,  efpecially  on  their  under  Side,  which  is 
white,  but  their  upper  Surface  is  of  a  dark  yellowifh 
green.  The  Flowers  grow  in  thick  whoi  ted  Spikes  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches:  they  are  of  a  dirty  white, 
lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  appear  early  in 
June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl,  but  the  Plants 
frequently  produce  Flowers  again  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  Plants  are  prefcrved  in  foirte  curious  Gardens 
for  Variety.  The  5  Sorts  firfl  mentioned,  and  alio 
the  8th  and  9th,  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open 
Air  in  England  :  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which, 
if  f'own  in  Autumn,  will  fucceed  better  than  thofe  fown 
in  the  Spring.  The  Seeds  may  be  fown  in  fhallow 
Drills  on  a  dry  Spot  of  Ground,  and  in  the  Spring  when 
the  Plants  come  up  they  mnfl  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  part  of  each  Sort 
may  be  drawn  out,  and  planted  in  a  Bed  about  9  or  10 
Inches  Diflance,  this  will  give  thofe  which  are  left  in  the 
Seed  Bed  Room  to  grow.  The  Plants  which  are  remov¬ 
ed  fhould  be  (haded  and  watered  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root,  after  which  they  wdl  require  no  other  Care, 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  till  the  following 
Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Pla¬ 
ces  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  4th  S  rt  fhould 
have  a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm  Situation,  but  neither  of 
the  Sorts  fhould  be  planted  in  rich  Ground,  for  that 
will  caufe  them  to  grow  fo  luxuriant  in  Summer,  that 
the  FroA  or  much  Wet  will  deflroy  them  in  Winter. 

The  annual  Sort  fhould  not  be  removed,  but  the 
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Plants  thinned  and  left  in  the  Place  where  they  were  fowny 
keeping  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  6th  and  7th  Sort  will  often  live  through  the 
Winter  in  the  open  Air,  efpecially  if  their  Seeds  arc 
fown  upon  dry  Rubbifh  ;  for  w’hen  either  of  thefe  hap¬ 
pen  to  grow  in  the  Joints  of  old  Walls,  they  will  endure 
the  greateft  Cold  of  this  Country,  therefore  their  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  fuch  Places.  The  6th  Sort  does  not 
produce  good  Seeds  in  England ,  fo  this  is  propagated  by 
flipping  off  the  Heads,  planting  them  in  a  fhady  Border 
during  the  Spring  or  Summer  Months,  which  will  rea¬ 
dily  take  Root;  fome  of  thefe  may  then  be  taken  up 
and  put  into  Pots,  that  they  may  be  fereened  under  a 
Frame  in  Winter.  The  other  may  be  removed  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  planted  clofe  to  warm  Walls  in  Rubbilh, 
where  they  will  abide  fome  Years. 

The  10th  Sort  is  generally  kept  in  Green- hotifes  in- 
England ,  but  in  moderate  Winters  I  have  had  thefe 
Plants  live  abroad  without  Cover  in  a  warm  dry  Border: 
However,  if  they  are  fereened  from  hard  Frofi  under 
a  common  Frame,  where  they  may  be  expofed  to  the 
open  Air  at  all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  and 
prote&ed  from  hard  Frofts,  they  will  thrive  better  than 
with  more  tender  Treatment.  It  is  propagated  by 
Seeds  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  thofe  fown 
in  the  Spring  feldom  fucceed,  or  if  they  do,  the  Plants 
rarely  come  up  the  firfl:  Year. 

^IDEROXYLUM,  Iron  Wood. 

The  Char  after  s  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent  and  conftjls 
of  1  Leaf,  cut  into  5  Segments.  The  Flower  is  Bell- 
Jhaped ,  and  divided  into  5  Parts  at  the  Brim.  It  has  5 
Awl  (leaped  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petal ,  terminated 
by  Jingle  Summits,  and  a  round  Germen  fupporting  an 
Awl-Jhap:d  Style,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  Stigma.  The  Germen 
becomes  a  roundifb  Berry  having  one  Cell  containing 4  Seeds . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sideroxylum  inerme.  Lin.  Hort  .Cliff.  69.  Smooth 
Iron  Wood.  Sideroxylum  primum  f.  dein  corice  Indorum 
nomine  data  arbor.  Hort.  Elth.  357.  The  firfl  Iron 
Wood,  called  by  the  Indians  Dein  Coria. 

2.  Sideroxylum  foliis  lanceolatis  ex  adverfo  fit  is*. 
Iron  Wood  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  growing  oppofite, 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  they  were  firfl  brought  into  the 
Dutch  Cardens,  and  of  late  Years  they  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  feveral  curious  Gardens  in  England,  where 
they  are  preferved  for  the  Beauty  of  their  ever-green 
Leaves,  for  they  rarely  produce  Flowers  here. 

The  1 A  Sort  hath  large  oval  Leaves,  fhaped  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree,  but  fmoother  and 
blunter  at  the  End.  Theie  are  placed  on  the  Branches 
without  Order,  as  the  Branches  alfo  are  produced.  The 
Sulks  are  flirubby,  and  rife  5  or  6  Feet  high,,  fending, 
out  many  Branches,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Bark 

The  2d  Sort  grows  more  upright  and  regular;  the 
Leaves,  which  are  fmaller,  and  more  pointed  than  thofe 
of  the  firfl,  are  placed  oppofite  on  the  Branches,  and 
thefe  continue  green  through  the  Year. 

The  Wood  of  thefe  Trees  being  very  dole  and  folid* 
has  given  Occafion  for  this  Name  being  applied  to 
them,  it  being  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  Water;  and  the 
Title  of  Iron  Wood  having  been  applied  to  the  Wood* 
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by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Countries  where  it  grows,  has 
occafioned  the  Botanitf  to  conlbitute  a  Genus  by  this 
Name.  But  as  the  Charafters  of  the  Plants  have  not 
been  fo  well  examined  as  could  be  wifhed,  occafioned 
by  their  not  flowering  in  Europe,  it  is  very  probable, 
that  the  Plants  which  have  been  ranged  under  this  Ge¬ 
nus,  do  not  properly  belong  to  it  ;  for  Dr.  Plukenet  has 
figured  a  Plant  under  the  Title  of  Ebenus  fomaicenffs , 
whofe  Characters  are  very  different  from  thofe  afligned 
to  this  Genus:  And  the  Jamaica  Iron  Wood  is  totally 
different  from  both  in  its  Charadfers,  for  this  has  male 
and  female  Flowers  on  different  Trees  ;  the  male  Flow¬ 
ers  have  no  petals,  as  appears  by  dried  Samples  in  my 
Colledtion. 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  warm  Countries,  fo  can 
not  be  preferved  in  England,  unlefs  .  placed  in  a  warm 
Stove.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  when  they  can 
be  procured  from  Abroad.  Thefe  muff  be  fown  in 
Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into.a 
good  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  in  order  to  get  the  Plants  for¬ 
ward  early  in  the  Seafon.  When  they  are  fit  to  tranf- 
plant,  they  fhould  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  good  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefli 
hot  Bed.  In  the  Winter  they  muft  be  plunged  into 
the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  and  treated  as  hath  been 
direfifed  for  feveral  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Coun¬ 
tries.  As  the  Plants  obtain  Strength,  they  mey  be 
treated  more  hardily,  by  placing  them  in  the  dry  Stove 
in  the  Winter,  and  giving  them  a  greater  Share  of, 
free  Air  in  Summer;  but  they  muff  not  be  placed  abroad, 
for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  the. 
Summer  Seafon  in  England. 

I  have  propagated  them  by  Layers,  but  thefe  were 
two  Years  before  they  had  made  good  Roots;  and 
fometimes  they  will  take  from  Cutiing9,  but  this  is  a 
very  uncertain  Method  of  propagating  them;  nor  do 
the  Plants  fo  railed  ever  grow  fo  vigoroufly  as  thofe 
which  come  from  Seeds ;  fo  that  when  thofe  can  be 
procured,  it  is  the  bell  Method  to  propagate  them. 
SIGESBECKIA.  Lin  Sp.  PL  873.. 

The  Char  a  Piers  are, 

'The  proper  Involucrum  of  the  El, veer  is  comps/ed  of  5 
linear,  taper ,  cbiiife  Leaves  which  opeih  beyond  the  Petal, 
and  is  permanent.  The  common  Cover  is  5  leaved,  fitting 
cUfe ;  it  has  5  Angles ;  the  Leaves  are  oval ,  concave , 
equal ,  and  difpofed  in  feveral  Jeries  ;  it  is  permanent,  and 
between  each  Leaf  is  contained  a  Floret.  The  Flower  is 
compofed  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  in  the  Difk,  and  the 
,  Border  or  Ray  is  made  up  of  female  half  Florets  which  are 
Tongue-J hoped.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets  are  Fun¬ 
nel  [Imped,  and  cut  in  5  Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  thefe  have 
jjhort  Stamina,  with  tubulous  Summits  joined  together,  and 
an  oblong  incurved  Germen  as  large  as  the  Empalement, 
juppo*  ting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The 
Germen  turns  to  an  oblong  four-cornered  blunt  Seed  \  the 
female  half  florets  have  a  Jhort,  broad,  Tongue-jhaped 
Petal,  indented  in  3  Parts  ;  thefe  have  a  Germen,  Style, 
and  Stigma,  tike  the  hermaphrodite  Florets ,  but  no  Stamina , 
and  are  fucceedcd  by  jingle  Seeds  like  the  other. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Sigesbeckia.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  Sigefoeckia.  We 
have  no  Englijh  Name  for  this  Plant ;  this  here  men- 
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tinned  was  applied  to  it  by  Dr.  Ltnvaus,  in  Honour  of 
Dr.  Sigefheck ,  who  was  Profefler  of  Botany  at  Peterjhurgh. 

This  Plant  is  annual,  perifhing  at  the  Approach  of" 
Winter.  The  Seeds  of  it  where  brought  from  the  Eafl- 
Indies,  where  it  is  a  troublefcme  Weed  ;  but  in  England 
it  will  not  prodece  ripe  Seeds,  unlefs  the  Plants  are  rai¬ 
fed  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  brought  forward  in  the  Spring; 
then  they  may  be  planted  out  in  Warm  Borders  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  and  if  t hey  are  fupplied  with  Water  in 
dry  Weather,  they  will  grow  near  4  Feet  high,  and 
fend  out  many  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Shoots,  which  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
yellow  Colour,  fo  make  no  great  Appearance  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  only  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  Perlons, 
curious  in  the  Study  of  Plants. 

SILAUM.  See  Peucedanum. 

SILENE.  Lin ,  Gen.  PI.  503.  Vifcago.  Dill  Plort.  Elth.  . 
309.  Lychnis: .Tour  n.  Inf.  R.  H.  333.  Tab.  175.  Vifi-  . 
cous  Campion  or  Lychnis, 

The-  Cbaraflers  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  1  Leaf, 
indented  at  the  Top  in  5  Parts.  It  has  5  plain  obtufe 
Petals  indented  at  their  Points ,  whofe  Tails  are  narrow , 
the  Length  of  the  Empalement,  and  a  Ne  Star  him  com¬ 
pounded  of  2  fmall  Indentures  in  the  Neck  of  each  Petal, 
confituting  a  Crown  to  the  Chaps  ;  and  10  Awl-Jhaped 
Stamina  inferted  alternately  to  the  7  ail  of  the  Petals 
above  each  other,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  In  the 
Center  is  fituated  a  cylindrical  Germen ,  fupporting  3 
Styles  longer  than  the  Stamina  crowned  by  Stigmas  that 
are  re  flexed  againf  the  Sun.  The  Germen  becomes  a  clofe 
cylindrical  Capfule  with  3  Cells,  opening  at  the  I  op  fvs 
Ways ,  inclofing  many  Kidney-f  japed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Silene  pctalis  integer rirnis  fubrotundis,  fruclibus  ; 
ereSiis  alternis.  Hort.  Cliff.  17 1.  Silene  with  entire 
roundifh  Petals  to  the  Flower,  and  ere£t  Fruit  alternate.  . 
Lychnis  hirfuta,  fore  eleganter  variegate.  Raii  Hifl.  gyp . 
Hairy  Campion  with  an  elegant  variegated  Flower, 
commonly  called  Dwarf  Lychnis. 

2.  Silf.ne  fforibus  fpicatis  alternis  feiundis  fefflibus , 
petalis  bifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  41 6.  Silene  with  Spikes  of 
Flowers  fitting  clofe  and  turned  all  one  Wav,  and  the  Pe¬ 
tals  bifid.,  fife  ago  hirta  nodi:  flora,  fforibus  objoletis  fpicatis.  . 
Dillen.  - Hort.  Elth.  420.  Night  flowering,  hairy,  vif- 
cous  Campion,  with  worn-out  Flowers  in  Spikes.  . 

3.  Silene  petalis  bifidis ,  floribus  later alibus  fecundis 
cernuis,  caule  recurvaio.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  417*  Silene  with 
bifid  Petals,  nodding  Flowers  Growing  from  the  Side  of 
the  Stalks  all  turned  to  one  Side,  and  a  recurved  Stalk 
Lychnis  montan  a ,  vifeofa,  alba,  lati folia.  C.  B.  P .  205 , 
Broad-leaved,  white,  vifeous.  Mountain  Campion. 

4.  Silene  petalis  bifdis ,  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  Into 
lanceolatis,  panicula  trichotoma.  Lin .  Sp.  FI.'  417.  Silene 
with  bifid  Petals,  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  broad  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  Panicles  divided  in  Threes.  Lychnis  frutej- 
cens,  tnyrti folia,  behen  albo  flmilis.  C.  B.  P.  205.  Shrubby 
Campion  with  a  Myrtle  Leaf,  like  the  white  Behen. 

5.  Silene  foliis  radical  thus  cochlear  if ormibus  obtufjji- 
mis,  caule  fubverticillato.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  418.  Silene  with 
the  blunteft,  Spcon-fhaped,  lower  Leaves,  and  thofe 
upon  the  Stalks  almost  in  Whorls.  Lychnis  ocymafl  i 
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facie,  flcre  viridi.  Herm.  Par.  199.  Campion  with  the 
Appearance  of  Ocymaftrum,  and  a  green  Flower, 

6.  Silene  calycibus  frudlus  globofis  acuminaiis  Jlriis 
triginta,  foliis  glabris.  Hort.  Upfal.  l  io.  Silene  with  glo* 
bular  acute-pointed  Canfules  to  the  Fruit,  having  30 
Stripes,  and  fmooth  Leaves,  Lychnis fyivejlris ,  latifolia, 
caliculis  turgidis  Jlriatis.  C.  B.  P.  205.  Broad-leaved 
wild  Campion,  with  a  turgid  flriped  Empalement. 

7.  Silene  calycibus  fruftus  pcndulis  infiat  is,  angulis 
decern  fcabris.  Hort.  Upfal.  109.  Silene  with  pendulous 
fwollen  Empalements  to  the  Fruit,  with  10  rough  Angles. 
Lychnis  fupina,  Sicula,  calyce  ainpUJJimo  firiato.  Pourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  337.  Low  Sicilian  Campion,  with  a  large 
flriped  Empalement. 

8.  Silene  calycibus  decern  angularibus,  dentibus  tubum 
aquantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  \  19.  Silene  with  Empalements 
having  10  Angles,  and  the  Indentures  as  long  as  the 
Tube.  Lychnis  nodlifiora.  C.  B.  P .  205.  Night  flow¬ 
ering  Campion. 

9.  Silene  calycibus  fruflus  pyramidatis Jlriatis ,  cauli- 
lus  hirfutis ,  foliis  acuminatis  glabris.  Silene  with  pyra¬ 
midal  flriped  Empalements  to  the  Fruit,  a  hairy  Stalk, 
and  fmooth  acute-pointed  Leaves.  Lychnis  Orientalis, 
calyce  pyramidato  firiato  longiffimo.  Pourn.  Cor.  24.  Eas¬ 
tern  Campion,  with  a  very  long  pyramidal  flriped 
Empalement. 

10.  Silene  calycibus  conicis  firiis  hirfutis,  fruflibus 
ereclioribus,  caule  ere  cl  0  hirfuto,  foliis  nervofis.  Silene 
with  conical  Empalements  having  hairy  Stripes,  ere£f 
Fruit,  a  hairy  upright  Stalk,  and  veined  Leaves.  Lych¬ 
nis  Orientalis,  longifolia  nervofa ,  fiore  purpurafiente. 
Pourn.  Cor.  24.  Eafttrn  Campion  with  a  long  veined 
Leaf  and  a  purplilh  blower. 

1 1.  Silene  petalis  bifidis,  caule  dichotomo ,  fioribus 
axillaribus  feffilibus, foliis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  420.  Silene 
with  bifid  Petals,  a  Stalk  divided  by  Pairs,  Flowers  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  to  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  and  fmooth  Leaves. 
.Lychnis  fyivejlris ,  vifcofa,  rubra  altera.  C.  B.  P.  205. 
Wild  vilcous  Campion  with  a  red  Flower. 

12.  Silene  fioribus  fafciculatisjafiigiatis,  foliis  fupe- 
rioribus  cordatis  glabris.  Hort.  Upfal.  no.  Silene  with 
Flowers  gathered  into  Bunches,  whofe  upper  Leaves 
are  fmooth  anJ  Heart-fhaped.  Lychnis  vifcofa  purpu¬ 
rea,  latifolia  lavis.  C.  B.  P.  205.  Purple  vifcous  Cam¬ 
pion  with  a  broad  fmooth  Leaf,  commonly  called  Lo- 
jis’/’s  Catchfly. 

13.  Silene  foliis  radicalibus  obtufis,  cafilinis  lanceola- 
tis  oppofitis ,  fioribus  axillaribus  eredlis,  pedunculis  fubtri- 
fioris.  Silene  with  obtufe  lower  Leaves,  thofe  upon  the 

Stalks  Spear-fhaped  and  oppofite.  ere&  Flowers  at  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalks,  and  Foot  Stalks  for  the  moft 
part  with  three  Flowers.  Lychnis  facie  auricula  urfi.  C. 
B.  P.  206.  Campion  with  the  Appearance  of  Auricula. 

14.  Silene  caule  foliofo  herbaceo,  foliis  lanceolatis  acu- 
tis  glabris  calycibus  erebdis.  Hort.  Cliff.  17 1.  Silene  with 
an  herbaceous  leafy  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed, 
fmooth  Leaves,  and  ere£t  Empalements.  Lychnis  Ori- 

- entails  bupleuri  folio.  Pourn.  Cor.  24.  Eaftern  Campion 
with  a  Hare’s-ear  Leaf. 

Ti.ere  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  whofe 
Flowers  have  no  Beauty,  fo  the  Plants  are  never  culti¬ 
vated  but  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variery,  fo  I  have 
chofen  to  omit  them. 
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The  lfl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  by  the  Title 
of  Dwarf  Lychnis.  The  Seeds  of  this  were  formerly 
fown  in  Drills  on  the  Edges  of  Borders,  as  were  feveral 
other  low  annual  Plants,  thefe  being  very  fafhionable 
for  Edgings  of  Borders  at  that  Time ;  but  as  all  thefe 
were  of  fhort  Duration,  fo  they  foon  were  reje&ed  for 
this  Purpofe  ;  after  which  the  Seeds  were  ufuallv  fown 
in  Patches  in  the  Borders,  where  they  made  a"  better 
Appearance  than  in  the  former  Way  ;  but  in  both  thefe 
Methods  the  Plants  were  generally  left  fo  clofe  as  to 
fpoil  their  Growth,  for  their  Stalks  were  drawn  up  very 
weak,  and  had  not  Room  to  branch  out,  and  their 
Flowers  were  fmall ;  therefore  thofe  who  are  defirous  to 
have  this  Plant  in  Beauty,  fhould  fow  the  Seeds  thin  up¬ 
on  a  Border  of  light  Earth  in  Autumn,  and  in  the  Spring 
the  Plants  fhould  be  thinned  to  the  Difiance  of  4  Inches, 
and  keep  them  afterward  clean  from  Weeds.  When 
they  are  fo  managed,  the  Plants  will  rife  near  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high,  with  hairy  channelled  Stalks,  and  di¬ 
vide  into  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear- 
fhaped  hairy  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  fhort  Spikes  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  they  are  placed  alternately,  and  are 
of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  edged  with  white.  The  au¬ 
tumnal  Plants  will  flower  in  May  and  June ,  but  thofe 
fown  in  the  Spring  will  come  a  Month  later. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  alfo  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  from  whence  I  have  received  the 
Seeds.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  a  low  branching 
Stalk,  which  fcldom  rifes  more  than  8  or  9  Inches 
high  ;  the  Stalks  are  fmooth,  the  Leaves  very  nar¬ 
row  and  fmooth,  placed  by  Pairs  ;  the  Stalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  Spikes  of  dark  purple  Flowers  Handing  al¬ 
ternate,  whofe  Petals  are  bifid;  they  open  in  the  Even¬ 
ing,  but  are  clofely  fhut  in  the  Day.  If  the  Seeds  of 
tins  Plant  are  fown  in  Autumn  on  a  warm  Border, 
the  Plants  will  flower  in  May  and  in  June ,  fo  good  Seeds 
may  be  obtained;  but  when  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the 
Spring,  they  often  fail ;  ar,d  if  any  of  the  Plants  do 
come  up,  they  are  generally  fo  late  that  their  Seeds 
feldom  ripen  well. 

The  3d  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  on  the  Alps ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  fmooth  and 
Spear-fhaped,  the  Stalk  rifes  near  2  Feet  high,  and 
is  garnifhed  with  2  narrow  Leaves  placed  oppofite 
at  each  Joint,  and  immediately  below  them  ;  the  Stalk 
is  very  clammy.  The  Flowers  come  out  on  fhort  Foot 
Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  each  Foot  Stalk 
for  the  mofl  Part  fuflaining  3  Flowers,  with  long  white 
bifid  Petals.  Thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Augufl.  This  Plant  rifes  eafily  from  Seeds 
if  they  are  fown  in  Autumn,  and  the  only  Culture  the 
Plants  require,  is  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
allow  them  Room  to  fpread  ;  they  love  a  cool  Soil  and 
a  fliady  Situation. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ;  this  has  a 
low  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  divides  into  feveral  fhort 
fhrubhy  Stalks,  garnifhed  with  broad,  fmooth,  Srear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points.  The  Flower 
Stalks  rife  about  a  Foot  high,  and  divide  into  fpreading 
Panicles  by  Twos  and  Threes.  The  Flowers  are  of  an 
herbaceous  white  Colour,  they  appear  in  June  and  July, 

and 
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and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fmooth  Capfules  having  thick 
Covers,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 
This  Sort  riles  ealily  from  Seeds  as  the  former,  or  may  be 
propagated  by  Slips,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady 
Border  will  take  Root  very  freely;  if  the  Plants  are 
planted  in  a  warm  Border  of  dry  Earth,  they  will  live 
feveral  Years  and  require  no  fheltcr,  but  in  moifl 
Ground  they  frequently  rot  in  Winter. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  this  has 
a  perennial  Root,  the  lower  Leaves  are  roundifh  and 
hollowed  like  a  Spoon,  thole  upon  the  Stalks  are  ob- 
tufe,  and  (land  fometimes  by  Pairs,  at  others  by  Threes 
or  Fours  round  the  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green, 
fmooth,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks  ;  the  Stalks  are  round, 
fmooth,  and  rife  from  2  to  3  Feet  high.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Top,  they  are  of  a  green 
Colour  and  appear  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
gujl.  This  rifes  eafily  from  Seeds  fown  in  Autumn, 
and  if  the  Plants  have  a  dry  Soil,  they  will  continue 
feveral  Years,  and  require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  among  Corn  in  France , 
Spain,  and  Italy.  It  is  an  annual  Plant  with  an  upright 
branching  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  having  fwel- 
ling  vifcous  Joints,  and  garnifhed  with  narrow,  acute- 
pointed  fmooth  Leaves,  near  3  Inches  long,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  fmall  and  red  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  globular  Capfules  ending  in  acute  Points, 
whofe  Empalements  are  flriped.  It  flowers  in  June , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl.  The  Seeds  of  this 
fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  and  in  the  Spring  the  Plants 
fhould  be  thinned  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is 
all  the  Culture  they  require. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Crete ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  from  whofe  Root  come  out 
feveral  branching  Stalks  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long, 
which  trail  on  the  Ground,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval, 
acute-pointed  Leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The  Flowers 
come  out  flngly  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  large  and  of  a  bright  red 
Colour,  refembling  thole  ot  the  common  wild  red  Cam¬ 
pion.  Thefe  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large 
Capfules  included  in  inflated  Empalements,  having  10 
rough  Angles,  containing  many  large  roundifh  Seeds, 
whofe  Weight  caufes  the  Capfules  to  hang  downward. 
If  the  Seeds  of  this  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  and  increafe  without  any  Care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  8th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  found  in  England 
growing  among  Corn.  It  rifes  with  a  thick  clammy 
Stalk  8  or  9  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  fmall  oblong 
Leaves  by  Pairs,  whofe  Bafes  embrace  the  Stalks; 
the  Top  of  the  Stalk  fuftains  1  or  2  frnali  red  Flowers, 
which  open  only  in  the  Night.  This  Flowers  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  early  in  Augujl ,  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without 
farther  Trouble. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago ; 
this  rifes  with  a  hairy  Stalk  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
placed  by  Pairs,  which  are  fmooth  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  loofely  at  the  Top 
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of  the  Stalks,  they  are  red,  and  have  long  pyramidal 
flriped  Empalements.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June9 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort, 
are  fown  in  Autumn,  and  the  Plants  treated  as  the  firft, 
they  will  thrive  and  flower. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  thi3 
is  an  annual  Plant,  with  a  flrong,  ereSl,  hairy  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk,  which  rifes  2 .  Feet  high.  The  Branches  grow 
eredl,  as  do  alfo  the  Flowers,  which  are  red,  and  have 
large  conical  flriped  Empalements,  whole  Stripes  are 
hairy,  and  of  a  brownifh  Colour.  The  Flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl ;  this  mull 
be  treated  as  the  firif  Sort. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
Spain,  and  Italy  ;  this  is  biennial.  The  Stalk  is  round, 
clammy,  and  riles  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  having 
fwelling  Joints  ;  the  Leaves  grow  round  the  Stalks 
in  Clufters,  they  are  very  narrow  and  fmooth.  The 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  fpreading  Bran¬ 
ches  by  Pairs,  adorned  by  red  Flowers  coming  out 
fingly  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  Stalks.  Thefe  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  oblong  vifcous  Capfules  filled  with  angular  Seeds, 
which  ripen  in  July. 

This  Sort  is  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if 
fown  in  Autumn,  will  lucceed  much  belter  than  in  the 
Spring.  When  the  Plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  Bed  of  frefh 
Earth  at  6  Inches  Diftance,  fhading  them  from  the 
Sun,  and  watering  them  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root ;  after  which  they  mud  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds 
till  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the 
Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  for  flowering. 
When  the  Seeds  of  this  happen  to  fcatter  on  a  Wall, 
and  plants  arife  there,  they  will  continue  much  longer 
than  in  the  Ground. 

The  1  2th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy,  but  has  been 
many  Years  cultivated  in  the  Englifo  Gardens,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  have  fpread  out  upon  Walls  and 
Buildings  fo  far,  as  to  induce  fome  to  believe  it  a  Native 
of  England. 

There  are  three  Varieties  of  this,  which  generally, 
retain  their  Differences ;  one  has  a  bright  purple  Flow- 
er,  the  other  a  pale  red,  and  the  third  a  udiite  Flower  ; 
thefe  do  not  differ  in  any  other  Refpedt,  fo  cannot  be 
reckoned  as  different  Species. 

The  Stalks  grow  ere<5t  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  the 
lower  Leaves  are  broad,  oblong,  and  fmooth  ;  thofe 
on  the  Stalks  are  Heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  Stalks :  The  Stalk  for  more  than  an  Inch  in 
Length  below  each  Joint,  is  fo  glutinous,  that  the 
fmall  Flies  which  light  thereon  are  faflened  and  cannot 
get  off  again,  from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Catch- 
fly.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Bunches  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk,  they  ftand  eredf,  forming  a  Kind  of  Umbel. 
Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  (lender  ob¬ 
long  Capfules  filled  with  angular  Seeds,  which  ripen  in 
Augujl . 

Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  thofe 
fown  in  the  Spring  often  fail  ;  and  if  the  Plants  do  come 
up,  they  never  grow  fo  large  or  make  fo  good  an  Ap¬ 
pearance,  as  the  autumnal  Plants. 
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The  r3th  Sort  is  biennial ;  this  grows  naturally  in  Si¬ 
cily,  and  Crete ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  obtufe,  and  are 
gathered  in  circular  Heads  like  fome  of  the  Houfeleeks, 
or  thole  of  the  Auricula  ;  they  are  fmooth  and  of  a 
pretty  thick  Confidence.  The  Stalks  rife  5  or  6  Feet 
high,  are  very  vifcous,  and  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  Flowers  come  out  upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  each 
Foot  Stalk  fuftaining  3  or  4  greenifh  Fiowers  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  Capfules  which  fpread  open  at  the 
Top,  and  are  filled  with  angular  Seeds. 

If  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  Town  in  Autumn  upon 
a  warm  Border,  they  will  more  certainly  fucceed  than 
thofe  fown  in  the  Spring.  When  the  Plants  come  up 
and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  on  a  dry 
Soil  and  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they  will  live  through 
the  Winter,  and  the  following  Summer  they  will  flower 
and  ripen  their  Seeds,  and  then  decay. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this  has 
a  perennial  Root ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  narrow,  Spear- 
fhaped,  and  fmooth  ;  they  are  gathered  in  cluftered 
Pleads,  from  the  Middle  of  which  arifes  an  eiefil  clam¬ 
my  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  very 
narrow  Leaves.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  their 
Foot  Stalks  are  fhort,  and  each  fuflains  two  white  Flow¬ 
ers  having  long  Tubes  Handing  eredf ;  the  Flowers  are 
clofed  in  the  Day,  and  expand  at  Night.  This  flowers 
in  July ,  butrarely  produces  ripe  Seeds  in  England. 

As  the  Seeds  feldom  ripen  here,  fo  it  is  difficult  to 
propagate  it :  The  only  Way  is  to  flip  off  the  Heads  in 
June,  and  plant  them  under  a  Glafs  ;  thefe  will  take 
Root,  if  they  are  fbaded  from  the  Sun  and  duly  watered. 

SILER.  Dod.  Liguficvm.  Tourn.  Injl,  R.  H.  323. 
Laferpitium.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  306.  Sermcuntain. 

1  he  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  Plant  with  an  umbellated  Flower.  The  principal 
■Umbel  is  compofed  of  many  fmaller,  and  theje  are  compofed 
of  a  great  Number  of  Flowers.  ‘'The  Jnvolucrum  of  the 
general  Umbel  is  compofed  of  many  fort,  broad  obtuje 
Leaves,  thofe  of  the  particular  Umbels  are  compofed  of 
8  acute-pointed  Leaves  ;  the  'principal  Umbel  is  uniform. 
The  Flowers  have  5  Petals,  whofe  Points  are  indexed, 
Heart -fo  aped,  and  equal.  They  'have  5  fender  Stamina 
the  Length  of  the  Petal  terminated  by  fngie  Summits,  and 
an  oblong  Germen  fttuated  under  the  Flower  fupporting  2 
Styles,  .crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes 
an  oblong  Fruit  with  8  narrow  membranaceous  Wings ,  and 
is  divided  into  2  Parts,  containing  2  oblong  Seeds ,  which 
are  half  cylindrical,  plain  on  one  Side  but  have  2  mem¬ 
branaceous  Borders  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Siler  foliis  duplknto  pinnatis,  foliolis  lernis  lance - 
olatis  integer  rim  is  fefilibus.  Siler  with  doubly  winged 
Leaves,  the  Lobes  by  Threes  which,  are  Spear-fhaped, 
entire,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  Siler  msntanum.  Dod. 
Pempt.  310.  Mountain  Siler ,  Sefeli,  or  Sermountain. 

2.  ;SiL-ER  foliis  duplicato  pinnatis,  foliis  terms  quinifve, 
lance  dat  is  integerrimis,  umbeUis  minoribus .  Sder  with 
doubly  winged  Leaves  whofe  Lobes  are  placed  by  Threes 
and  Fives,  are  Spear-fhaped,  entire,  and  the  Umbels 
fmaller.  Liguficum  five  Siler  montanum  an  gift  folium. 
C.  B.P.  162.  Narrow-leaved  Sermountain. 
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3.  SiLER  foliis  duplicate  pinnatis,  foliolis-  quinis  linear! • 
lanceolatis  integerrimis,  umbella  maxima.  Siler  with  dou¬ 
bly  winged  Leaves,  the  Lobes  placed  by  Fives,  which  are 
linear,  Spear-fhaped,  entire,  and  the  largefl  Umbel. 
Liguflicum  Pyrenaicum,  ampliffimo  tenuique  folio.  Tourn , 
Ff.  R.  H.  323.  Pyrenean  Sermountain  with  an  ample 
narrow  Leaf. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  ufed  in  Medicine,  by  the  Direction  of 
the  College  of  Phyficians.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are 
’the  Semen  Scfeleos  of  the  Shops,  which  enters  in  Gompo- 
fitions  ;  and  the  green  Herb  is  alfo  tiled,  for  which  fome 
of  the  People  who  fupply  the  Shops,  often  umpofe  on 
their  Cuflomers  the  Mountain  Ofier,  which,  by  manda¬ 
ting  Siler  an  Ofier,  may  afford  them  fome  Pretence. 

This  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  Jura  and 
Saleva  near  Geneva,  and  in  many  Pai  ts  of  the  Alps. 
The  Root  is  perennial,  compofed  of  many  thick,  rug¬ 
ged,  fleflry  Fibres,  which  flrike  deep  in  the  Ground. 
The  Stalks  rife  4  Feet  high,  arid  branch  out  upward  into 
many  Foot  Stalks,  each  being  terminated  by  a  large 
Umbel  of  white  Flowers.  The  Leaves  Hand  on  very 
long  Foot  Stalks,  whofe  Bafes  embrace  the  Stalks,  and 
divide  firfl  into  3  fmaller,  and  the  middle  Foot  Stalk  di¬ 
vides  again  into  3  fmaller,  and  thefe  are  again  divided 
into  finall  Foot  Stalks,  which  fuflain  3  Spear-fhaped  en¬ 
tire  Lobes ;  'the  middle  one  which  is  the  largefl:,  is  2 
Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  almoft  1  broad,  the  other 
are  Ids  ;  !they  are  fluff,  of  a  gray  Colour,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  Foot  Stalks.  The  principal  Umbel  of  Flowers, 
is  compofed  of  34  fmall  Umbels  ;  the  Involucrum  of 
the  great  Umbel  is  compofed  of  10  fhort  blunt  Leaves 
alternately  larger  ;  thefe,  after  the  Flowers  are  blown, 
are  reflexed  back  to  the  Foot  Stalk  ;  the  particular  Um¬ 
bels  have  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  fpread  out  from  one 
Center  in  Rays,  and  are  nearly  equal,  fo  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Umbel  is  unilorm  ;  the  Jnvclucra  of  thefe  are 
compofed  of  7  fhort  acute-pointed  Leaves.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  have  3  Heart-fhaped  Petals  a  little  indexed,  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  channelled  Fruit  having  5  narrow 
membranaceous  Borders,  which  divide  into  2  Seeds, 
plain  on  the  Sides  which  join,  but  channelled  on  the 
other.  This  Plant  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Auguf.  . 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Au/lria  and  Bohemia  ; 
the  Root  is  like  the  former,  the  Stalks  not  fo  thick, 
but  nearly  as  tall  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  divide 
into  3  as  the  former,  and  the  Middle  one  is  again  divided 
into  3  fmaller,  which  divide  into  fmall  Foot  Stalks,  that 
for  the  mod  part  fuflain  3  Lobes,  but  there  are  fome 
which  have  but  three.  The  Lobes  are  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad  ;  they  are  of  a 
brighter  gray  than  thofe  of  the  other,  and  not  fo  fliffi 
The  Umbels  are  compofed  of  about  12  or  14  fmall  Um¬ 
bels,  all  of  them  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  former. 
The  Plant  fiowers,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  about  the  fame 
Time  as  the  other. 

This  Sort  never  alters  to  the  firfl,  for  I  have  many 
Years  raifed  both  Sorts  from  Seeds,  and  have  not  obfer- 
ved  either  to  change 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  Moun¬ 
tains  j  this  has  a  flrong  perennial  Root  like  the  2  for¬ 
mer,  the  Stalks  rile  5  or  6  Feet  high,  and  fuflain  very 
large  Umbels  of  Flowers.  The  Leaves  are  very  large, 
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being  compofed  of  many  Djvifions  of  the  Foot  Stalks, 
which  are  again  divided  into  fmaller ;  thefe  fuftain  5 
narrower  Lobes  than  either  of  the  former.  This  Sort 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  Town  in  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  on  a 
Border  of  frefh  undunged  Earth  ;  and  in  the  Spring, 
when  the  Plants  will  appear,  they  fhould  be  kept  con- 
flantly  clear  from  Weeds  ;  and  in  very  dry  Weather 
fhculd  be  watered,  which  will  greatly  promote  their 
Growth.  Where  the  Plants  come  up  too  clofe  together, 
they  fhould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave  them  3  or  4  Inch¬ 
es  apart,  which  will  be  fufficient  Room  for  them  the 
firft  Seafon  ;  and  at  Michaelmas  when  their  Leaves  de¬ 
cay,  forne  of  the  Plants  may  be  carefully  taken  up,  fo 
as  not  to  cut  or  break  their  Roots,  and  tranfplanted  in¬ 
to  a  moift  fhady  Border,  about  3  Feet  afunder,  where 
they  may  remain  for  Continuance.  If  thefe  Plants 
thrive  well,  they  will  produce  Seeds  the  fecond  Seafon, 
otherwife  it  will  be  the  third  Summer  before  they  flow¬ 
er  and  feed  ;  after  which  the  Roots  will  abide  many 
Years,  and  greatly  increafe  in  their  Size,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  every  Year. 

The  Culture  which  thefe  Plants  require,  is  only  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  ;  and  every  Spring,  juft 
before  the  Plants  put  out  their  Leaves,  to  dig  the 
Ground  between  them  gently,  fo  as  not  to  injure  their 
Roots  ;  and  when  the  Flower  Stems  are  advanced,  to 
place  fome  Sticks  down  by  them,  to  which  their  Stems 
fhould  be  faftened  with  Bafs,  to  fupport  them  from  be¬ 
ing  broken  down  by  Winds  ;  for  as  thefe  Stems  rife  to 
the  Height  of  4  or  5  Feet,  fo  when  their  Umbels  of  Seeds 
are  formed,  which  are  generally  pretty  large  and  heavy, 
they  often  occafion  their  Stems  falling  to  the  Ground, 
where  they  are  not  fupported. 

SILIQUA.  See  Ceratonia. 

SILIQUASTRUM.  See  Cercis. 

SILIQUOUS,  is  Plants  whole  Seeds  are  in  a  Hulk, 
Pod,  or  Shell. 

SILPHIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Pi.  882.  Chryfanthenum.  Mor. 
Hijl .  3*  Baftard  Chryfanthemum. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  common  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  oval ,  imbri¬ 
cated,  and  permanent  ;  the  Scales  are  oval ,  prominent , 
and  reflexed  in  the  Middle.  The  Difk  of  the  Flower  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  which  are  tubulous,  of  I 
Leaf ,  indented  in  5  Parts  at  the  Top.  Thefe  have  5 
Jbort  Hair-like  Stamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits, 
and  a  fender  taper  Germen  fupport  inga  long  hairy  Style, 
crowned  by  a  ftngle  Stigma ;  thefe  are  barren.  The  Rays 
'  of  the  Flower  are  compofed  of  a  few  female  half  Florets , 
pjhich  are  long,  Spear-fhaped ,  and  for  the  mofl  part  have 
3.  Indentures  at  their  Points  ;  thefe  have  a  Heart  f japed 
Germen ,  with  a  Jbort  fingle  Style,  having  zbrifly  Stigmas  of 
the  fame  Length.  Tbefe  are  jucceeded  by fingle  Heart-jhaped 
Seeds  with  a  membranaceous  Border,  indented  at  the  Top, 
each  Point  ending  with  a  Horn  or  Tooth,  and  feparated  by 
linear  Chaff,  ripening  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  SlLPHlUM  foliis  binis,  ternis  quaternifve.  Silphium 
■with  Leaves  by  Pairs,  Threes  and  Fours  at  a  Joint. 
Chryfanthemum  Virginianum,  Joliis  afperis  tribus  vel  qua- 
icrnis  ad genicula  fitis ,  Mor.  Hijl.  3.  p.  24.  Virginian 
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Corn  Marygold,  with  rough  Leaves  placed  by  Threes  of 
Fours  at  a  Joint. 

2.  Silphium  foliis  indivifs  feffilibus  Gppofit  is ,  inferio - 
ribus  alternis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  920.  Silphium  with  undivided 
Leaves  fet  oppofite  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  whole  lower 
Leaves  are  alternate.  Aferifcus  corona  foils  folio  C?  fa¬ 
cie.  Hort.  Elth.  42.  Aflerifcus  with  the  Leaf  and  Appea¬ 
rance  of  Sunflower. 

3.  Silphium  foliis  oppofitis  petiolatis  f err  at  is.  Plor. 
Virg.  18 1.  Silphium  with  fawed  Leaves  having  Foot 
Stalks  which  grow  oppofite.  Chryfanthemum  Marianum 
virga  aurea  Americana  foliis,  forum  petalis  tridentatis. 
Pluk.  Mant.  46.  Maryland  Corn  Marygold,  with  an  Ame¬ 
rican  golden  Rod  Leaf,  and  the  Petals  of  the  Flower 
indented  in  three  Parts. 

4.  Silphium  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis  fcabris ,  obfoleti 
ferratis,  caule  fruticofo.  Silphium  with  rough  Spear  fhaped 
Leaves  placed  alternate,  which  have  flight  fawed  Edges, 
and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  Corona  foils  Americana  arbor efcens, 
fore  parvo  luteo,  femine  alato.  Houf.  Mff.  Tree  Ame¬ 
rican  Sunflower,  with  a  fmall  yellow  Flower  and  a 
winged  Seed. 

The  ill;  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  North 
America  ;  the  Root  is  perennial  and  ligneous,  the  Stalks 
are  annual  ;  thefe  rife  5  Feet  high  or  more,  in  good 
Land  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  and  branch  toward 
the  Top.  The  Leaves  are  oblong,  rough,  and  have 
fome  fharp  Teeth  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  from  3  to  4 
Inches  long,  and  almoft  2  broad  ;  toward  the  Bottom 
of  the  Stalk,  they  Hand  by  Fours  round  it  at  each 
Joint;  higher  up  they  are  by  Threes,  and  at  the  Top 
by  Pairs,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  ftand 
on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  one  Flower, 
whofe  Empalement  is  compofed  of  3  Orders  of  Leaves 
placed  imbricatim,  like  the  Scales  of  Fifh,  the  outer 
Order  being  the  fmalleft.  The  Ray  or  Border  of  the 
Flower  is  compofed  of  13  female  half  Florets,  which  are 
yellow,  Tongue-fhaped,  and  indented  in  3  Points  at 
the  End.  The  Difk  or  Middle  of  the  Flower  is  made 
up  of  hermaphrodite  tubulous  Flowers,  flightly  cut  into 
5  Parts  at  Top;  thefe  have  5  Stamina  and  a  Style  con- 
nedted  together,  which  are  longer  than  the  Tube  of  the 
Floret.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July  and  Auguf ,  and 
when  the  Autumn  proves  warm,  it  will  produce  ripe 
Seeds. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots,  as  is  praQifed 
for  the  perennial  Snnflowers  ;  the  beft  Time  for  this  rs 
in  Autumn,  when  their  Stalks  begin  to  decay.  The 
Plants  may  afterward  be  treated  as  the  perennial  Sun¬ 
flower. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  the  Root 
of  this  is  perennial,  the  Stalk  is  thick,  folid  and  fet  with 
prickly  Hairs  ;  it  rifes  near  3  Feet  high,  and  has  many 
purple  Spots  ;  the  Leaves  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk 
are  placed  alternate,  but  upward  they  are  oppofite,  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  rough,  about  2  Inches 
long,  and  one  broad  near  their  Bafe,  having  a  few  flight 
Indentures  on  their  Edges.  The  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk  divides  into  5  or  6  fmall  Branches,  terminated  by 
yellow  radiated  Flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  perennial 
Sunflower  hut  fmaller,  having  generally  9  female  half 
Florets,  which  compofe  the  Border  or  Ray,  the  other 
Parts  are  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort.  It  flowers  in 
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Augujl ,  but  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  England.  This 
Sort  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  as  the  former,  but 
as  this  is  not  quite  fo  hardy,  it  (hould  be  planted  in  a 
fheltered  Situation. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  North 
America  ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  rife 
near  3  Feet,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  fawed  Leaves 
placed  by  Pairs,  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
are  loofely  difpofed  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  they  are 
yellow,  and  have  their  half  Florets  which  compofe  the 
Ray,  indented  in  three  Parts  at  the  End.  This  Plant 
flowers  in  Auguf,  but  the  Seeds  do  notripen  here.  It 
may  be  propagated  as  the  former,  and  the  Plants  require 
the  fame  Treatment. 

The  4th  Sort  was  difcovered  growing  naturally  at 
La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrub- 
by  Stalk  8  or  10  Feet  high,  fending  out  ligneous  Branch¬ 
es,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  alternate¬ 
ly  on  every  Part  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  4  Inches  long,  and 
1  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  in  acute 
Points;  their  Surface  is  rough,  and  their  Edges  (lightly 
fawed.  The  Flowers  .are  produced  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  fome  fingly  on  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  others  are 
by  2  or  3  on  each  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  are  unequal  in 
Height,  and  have  (hort  fcaly  Empalements.  The  Flo¬ 
rets  are  fhort  which  compofe  the  Ray,  and  thofe  of  the 
Difk  are  more  prominent  than  thofe  of  the  '  ether  Sorts. 
They  are  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  but  are  not  fucceed- 
ed  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Sort  is  with  Difficulty  propagated  here,  for  un- 
lefs  the  Seeds  are  procured  from  the  Country  where  the 
Plants  grow  naturally,  they  cannot  be  obtained  that 
Way,  and  the  Cuttings  are  not  apt  to  take  Root.  The 
only  Method  of  getting  them  to  grow,  is  to  (lip  off  the 
young  Shoots  in  July,  and  plant  them  in  a  Pot  filled 
with  foft  Loam,  and  plunge  the  Pot  into  a  gentle  hot 
Bed,  covering  the  Potclofely  with  a  Bell  or  Hand  Glafs, 
and  (bade  them  from  the  Sun.  When  the  Cuttings  are 
rooted,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot 
filled  with  light  loamy  Earth  ;  and  during  the  warm 
Months,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  a  warm 
Situation,  but  in  Winter  they  fhould  be  kept  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  Stove. 

SINAPIS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  735.  Sinapi.  Lourn.  Injl.  R. 
H.  227.  Lab.  11 2.  Muftard  ;  in  French ,  Moutarde. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

Lhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compefd  of  4  nar¬ 
row  Leaves  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs ,  which  fpread  open 
atidfall  off.  Lhe  Flower  has  4  roundijh  Petals  in  Form 
of  a  Crofs,  and  4  oval  Ne  ft  aria,  one  on  each  Side  of  the 
ffort  Stamina  and  the  Poiutal ,  and  one  on  each  Side  of  the 
longer  Stamina  and  the  Empalement.  It  has  6  Awl-fbaped 
ere  ft  Stamina,  2  of  which  are  oppofite  and  as  long  as  the 
Empalement,  the  other  4  are  longer-  In  the  Center  is 
placed  a  taper  Gerrnen,  with  a  Style  the  Length  of  the  Ger- 
men ,  crowned  by  a  headed  Stigma.  Lhe  Gerrnen  afterward 
turns  to  an  oblong  Pod,  which  is  very  rough  at  Bottom,  hav¬ 
ing  2  Cells,  opening  with  2  Valves ,  whofe  intermediate 
Partition  is  large,  compreffed  and  almof  twice  the  Length 
of  the  Valves,  and  the  Seeds  are  globular. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Sinapis  Jiliquis  hifpid'ts,  roftro  obliquo  long'tffmo. 
Hort,  Cliff.  338.  Muftard  with  prickly  Pods,  and  a 
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very  long  oblique  Beak.  Sinapi  apii  folio.  C.  B.  p,  96. 
Muftard  with  a  Smallage  Leaf,  commonly  called  white 
Muftard.  > 

2.  SiNAPIS  ftliquis  glabris  tetragonis.  Hort.  Cliff.  338. 
Muftard  with  a  fmooth  four-cornered  Pod.  Sinapi  rapi 
folio.  C.  B.  P.  99.  Muftard  with  a  Rape  Leaf,  or  com¬ 
mon  Muftard. 

3.  SiNAPIS  ftliquis  multangulis  torojo-turgidis ,  roflro 
longioribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  338.  Muftard  with  many  angled 
rough  (welling  Pods,  having  a  longer  Beak.  Sinapi  ar- 
venfe  preecox, femine  nigre,  foliis  integris.  Lourn.  Inff. 226. 
Early  Field  Muftard,  with  a  black  Seed  and  entire 
Leaves. 

4.  Sinapts  ftliquis  teretibus  glabris  obtufts.  Muftard 
with  taper  obtufe  fmooth  Pods.  Sinapi  Hi fpanicnm,  pu- 
tnilunt  album.  Lourn.  Inff  227.  Low  white  Spatiiff 
Muftard. 

5.  Sinapis  rctmis fafciculatis,  foliis  fummis  lanceolatis 
integerrimis  Hort.  Vpfal.  19 1.  Muftard  with  bundled 
Branches,  and  the  upper  Leaves  Spear-fhaped  and  en¬ 
tire.  Sinapi  Indicum  maximum,  la  flue  (S  folio.  Par.  Bat. 
230.  Greateft  Indian  Muftard  with  a  Lettuce  Leaf. 

6.  Sinapis  foliis  duplicato-pinnatis,  laciniis  linearibus. 
Hort.  Cliff.  338.  Muftard  with  doubly  winged  Leaves, 
having  linear  Segments.  Sinapi  Hif panic utn  najlurtii 
folio.  Lourn.  Inff ,  227.  Spanijh  Muftard  with  a  Crefs 

Leaf. 

Theift  Sort  is  the  common  white  Muftard,  generally 
cultivated  as  a  Sallad  Herb  for  Winter  and  Spring. Ufe. 
This  rifes  with  a  branched  hairy  Stalk  2  Feet  high, 
the  Leaves  are  deeply  jagged  on  their  Edges  and  are 
rough.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches  (landing  on  horizontal  Foot  Stalks  ; 
they  have  4  yellow  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  hairy  Pods  that  end  with  long, 
compreffed,  oblique  Beaks  ;  the  Pods  generally  contain 
4  white  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Augufl. 

The  2d  Sort  is  the  common  Muftard,  frequently  found 
growing  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  England,  hut  is  alfo 
cultivated  in  Fields  for  the  Seed,  of  which  the  Sauce 
called  Muftard  is  made.  This  rifes  with  a  branching 
Stalk  4  or  5  Feet  high  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  large, 
rough,  and  very  like  thofe  of  Turnep,  the  upper  Leaves 
are  fmaller  and  lefs  jagged.  The  Flowers  are  fmall, 
yellow,  and  grow  in  fprked  Clufters  at  the' End  of  the 
Branches ;  they  have  4. Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a  Cfofs, 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth  four-cornered  Pods.  It 
flowers  and  feeds  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  arable  Land  in  many 
Parts  of  England.  The  Seed  of  this  is  commonly  fold 
under  the  Title  of  Durham  Muftard  Seed  ;  of  this  there 
are  2  Varieties,  if  not  diftindt  Species  ;  one  wfth  cut, 
and  the  other  has  en.ti re  Leaves.  The  Stalks  rife  about 
2  Feet  high,  the  Leaves  are  rough,  and  in  one  they  are 
jagged  like  Turnip  Leaves,  and  the  others  are  oblong  and 
entire.  The  Flowers  are  yellows  the  Pods  are  turgid, 
angular,  and  have  long  Beaks.  Thefe  Flower  in  April 
and  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  June. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  natuaally  in  Spain  ;  this  feldom 
rifes  more  than  8  or  9  Inches  high,  the  Leaves  are 
fmooth  and  much  jagged,  the  Stalk  branches  toward  the 
Top,  and  is  terminated  by  aloofe  Spike  of  white  Flow- 
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ers  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth,  taper,  blunt  Pods, 
filled  with  fmall  brown  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  AuguJl. 

The  5 th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  China,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  are  frequently  brought  to  England.  This 
•  Plant  is  ufed  as  a  boiled  Sallad  by  the  Cbinefe ,  where  it 
may  prove  acceptable  to  thofe  who  have  not  better 
Herbs  for  that  Purpofe,  but  in  England  it  is  not  regar¬ 
ded.  The  Stalks  of  this  rife  3  Feet  high,  and  toward 
the  Bottom  are  garnifhed  with  broad,  fmooth,  jagged 
Leaves,  but  thofe  at  the  Top  are  entire.  The  Flowers 
are  yellow  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  the  Pods  are 
fmooth  and  turgid.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  Augufl. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Gardens,  for  a 
Sallad  Plerb  in  the  Winter  Seafon  The  Seeds  of  this 
are  commonly  fown  very  thick  in  Drills,  either  on  a 
warm  Border  or  in  very  cold  Weather  on  a  moderate 
hot  Bed,  with  Crefles  and  other  fmall  Sallad  Herbs, 
w  hich  are  commonly  fit  for  Ufe  in  10  Days  or  a  Fort¬ 
night  from  the  Time  of  (owing  ;  for  if  they,  are  large 
and  have  rough  L eaves,  they  are  too  ftrong  to  put  into 
Sailads.  In  order  to  fave  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant,  a  Spot 
of  Ground  muft  be  fown  with  it  in  the  Spring,  and  when 
the  Plants  have  4  Leaves  the  Ground  fhould  be  hoed  as 
for  Turneps,  to  cut  down  the  Weeds,  and  thin  the 
•  Plants  where  they  are  too  clofe  ;  this  fhould  be  done  in 
dry  Weather,  for  then  the  Weeds  will  foon  die  alter 
they  are  cut.  If  this  is  well  performed,  the  Ground 
will' remain  clean  for  a  Month,  by  which  Time  young 
Weeds  will  fpring  up  again  ;  therefore  the  Ground 
fhould  be  again  hoed  over,  and  the  Plants  left  about  8 
or  9  Inches  afunder  which  will  be  fufficient  Room  for 
this  Sort  to  grow  ;  if  this  is  well  performed  in  dry  Wea- 
ther,  the  Ground  will  remain  clean  till  the  Seeds  are 
ripe.  As  foon  as  the  Pods  change  brown,  the  Plants 
fhould  be  cut  off  and  fpread  upon  Cloths  two  or  three 
Days  to  dry,  and  then  threfhed  out  for  Ufe. 

The  2d  Sort  is  cultivated  only  for  the  Seeds ;  thefe 
fhould  be  fown  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  the  Plants  trea¬ 
ted  in  the  fame  Manner,  with  this  Difference  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  Plants  twice  as  much  Room,  becaufe  they  grow 
much  larger,  fo  thefe  fhould  be  hoed  out  to  the  Diftance 
of  18  Inches  ;  and  as  the  Seeds  will  not  ripen  fo  foon  as 
the  other,  fo  the  Ground  may  require  to  be  hoed  3 
Times  over,  but  that  may  be  eafily  feen  by  the  Growth 
of  the  Weeds. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  two  firft  Species  are  ordered  for 
medicinal  Ufe. 

•  The  3d  Sort  is  a  pretty  common  Weed  on  arable 
Lands  in  moft  Parts  of  England ;  this  comes  up  early 
in  the  Spring  amongft  the  Corn,  fo  flowers  and  feeds  in 
Ma\  ;  therefore  where  it  is  not  weeded  out,  the  Seeds 
*  will  fcatter  long  before  the  Corn  is  ripe,  and  the  Ground 
will  be  flocked  with  the  Weed. 

The  other  three  Sorts  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Variety,  but  are  never  cultivated  for  Ufe  ;  thefe 
may  be  treated  as  the  two  firft  Species. 

SINAPISTRUM.  See  Cleome. 

SISARUM.  See  Sium. 

SISON.  Lin  Gen.  PI.  311.  Sii  fpecies.  Town.  Jnjl. 

R .  H.  308.  Baftard  ftone  Parfley  ;  in  French  Eerie . 


The  Characters  are, 

Jt  has  umbellated  Flower  ;  the  general  Umbel  is  com- 
pofed  of  6  thin  Rays  or  fmall  Umbels ,  which  are  unequal „ 
as  are  alfo  the  fmaller ,  which  have  ten.  ‘The  Involucra  of 
both  are  four-leaved  and  unequal ;  the  Empalement  of  the 
Flower  is  fcarce  difcernible.  The  outer  Petals  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  Umbel  are  uniform  ;  the  Flowers  have  5  equal  Pe¬ 
tals  which  are  Spear -fo  aped  and  inf  excel.  They  bave  5 
Hair-like  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  terminated  by 
fugle  Summits.  The  oval  Germen  is  ftuated  under  the 
Flower ,  f upper  ting  2  reflexed  Styles  crowned  by  obtufe 
Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oval  freaked  Fruit  divi¬ 
ding  in  2  Parts ,  each  containing  1  oval  freaked  Seed ,  con¬ 
vex  on  one  Side  and  plain  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Sison  foliis  pinnatis,  umbellis  ereflis.  Prod.  Leycl. 
105.  Sifon  with  winged  Leaves  and  erect  Umbels.  Sium 
aromaticum ,  flfon  offeinarum.  Toum.  Inf.  308.  Baftard 
Stone  Parfley,  or  fpurious  Amomum. 

2.  Sison  foliis  pinnatis ,  umbellis  cernuis.  Prod.  Leyd. 
105.  Sifon  with  winged  Leaves  and  nodding  Umbels. 
Sium  arvenfe ,  flue  fegetum.  Toum.  Inf.  308.  Honewort, 
or  Corn  Parfley. 

3.  Sison  foliis  ter  mil  is  Hirt.  Cliff.  99.  Sifon  with  tri¬ 
foliate  Leaves.  Myrrh/s  Canadenfts  trilobata.  Mar.  Htfl. 
3.  p.  301.  Canada  Myrrh  with  trilobate  Leaves. 

4.  Sison  foliolis  verticillatis  capillaribus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  253.  Sifon  with  Hair-like  fmall  Leaves  in 
Whorls.  Carui  foliis  tenuiffimis  afphodeli  radice.  Tourn. 
Inf.  306.  'Narrow- leaved  Carraway  with  an  Afphodel 
Root. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  on  the  Side  of  Ditches,  and  moift 
fhady  Banks,  in  many  Parts  of  England  ;  it  is  a  bien¬ 
nial  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 
The  Root  is  taper,  running  deep  into  the  Ground  j  the 
lower  Leaves  are  winged,  they  are  compofed  of  4  Pair, 
of  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  long,  and  half  and  Inch  broad,  regularly  in¬ 
dented  on  both  Sides,  and  the  Indentures  flawed  ;  they 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  an  aromatick  Odour. 
The  Stalks  rife  3  Feet  high,  and  branch  out  on  every 
Side  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form 
with  thofe  below,  but  fmaller  ;  at  the  End  of  the  Branch¬ 
es,  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Umbels.  Tha 
Flowers  are  white,  they  appear  in  June  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  ftriated  Seeds  of  a  hot  pleafant  aromatick  Smell 
and  Tafte,  which  ripen  in  Augufl . 

This  Plant  is  found  growing  fo  plentifully  wild,  as 
that  it  is  rarely  kept  in  Gardens  ;  but  whoever  is  wil¬ 
ling  to  propagate  it  fhould  fow  the  Seeds  in  Autumn, 
in  a  moift  fhady  Spot  of  Ground,  where  the  Plants  will 
come  up,  and  require  no  farther  Care,  than  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds ;  and  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted 
to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  rife  without  Care.  The  Seeds 
of  this  Plant  is  put  into  Venice  Tr«acle,  for  a  Succeda- 
neum  to  the  true  Amomum. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  among  Corn  on  moift 
Land,  in  feveral  Parts  of  England.  This  is  alfo  a  bien¬ 
nial  Plant,  which  decays  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe  ; 
it  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  which 
rarely  divides  into  Branches ;  the  Leaves  ftand  on  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  winged,  but  the  Lobes 
are  fmaller  and  finer  cut  than  thofe  of  the  former  ; 
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the  Umbels  of  Flowers  are  more  compact,  and  nod 
on  one  Side.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about  the  fame  Time 
as  the  former,  and  the  Plant  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
fame  Way. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  but 
is  preferved  by  thofe  who  are  curious  in  Botany  in  their 
Gardens.  This  has  a  perennial  Root;  the  Stalk  rifes 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  is  garniflhed  with  trifoliate 
Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped  and  fawed 
on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  about  3  Inches  long,  and  one 
and  a  Half  broad  ;  their  Foot  Stalks  are  fet  with  briflly 
Hairs,  and  their  Bafe  inclofed  by  a  membranaceous 
Sheath  which  half  embraces  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers 
are  in  Umbels  which  terminate  the  Stalks,  and  there  are 
fmall  ones  which  come  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ; 
they  are  very  irregular  in  their  Form.  The  Flowers 
are  white,  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
ftreaked  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Augnf. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Ape- 
nines  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fwelling  ( jointed  Stalk,  near 
2  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  very  fine  flender  Leaves, 
Handing  in  Whorls  like  thofe  of  the  Water  Milfoil  ; 
it  branches  out  toward  the  Top,  each  Branch  being 
terminated  by  a  pretty  large  Umbel  of  Flowers,  pur- 
plifh  on  their  Outfide  but  white  within  ;  thefe  appear 
the  latter  End  of  May ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  End 
of  July.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  compofed  of 
thick  flefhy  Knots  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Kings 
Spear. 

Thefe  two  laft  mentioned  Sorts  may  be  cultivated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  thofe  fown 
in  Spring  feldom  grow  the  firft  Year.  The  Plants 
require  no  other  Culture  than  to  thin  them  where  too 
clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds;  they  both  de¬ 
light  in  a  moifi  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation,  where  the 
Roots  will  continue  feveral  Years. 

SISYMBRIUM.  Tourn.  lnjl.  R.  H.  225.  Tab.  109. 
Lin.  Gen  PI.  728.  Water  Crefies. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  fpreading  Empalement  compofed  of  4 
linear,  Spear-fhaped ,  coloured  Leaves,  which  fall  off ;  it 
has  4  oblong  fpreading  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a  C>  cfs, 
and  6  Stamina ,  4  of  which  are  longer  than  the  Empale- 
tncnt,  the  other  2,  which  are  oppofte,  are  fhorter ,  and 
terminated  by  ftngle  Summits ;  it  has  an  oblong  flender 
Germen ,  with  fcarce  any  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  taper  oblong  incurved  Pod  hav¬ 
ing  2  Cells,  opening  with  2  Valves  fborter  than  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Partition ,  and  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The-  Species  are, 

1.  Sisymbrium  ftliquis  declinatis,  foliis  pinnatis,  fo- 
liolis fuheordatis.  Hurt.  Cliff.  3 36.  Sifymbrium  with  de¬ 
clining  Pods,  and  winged  Leaves  whofe  Lobes  are  al- 
mofl  Heart-fhaped.  Nafurtium  aquaticum  fupinum.  C. 
B.  P.  104.  Water  Crefs. 

2.  Sisymbrium  ftliquis  declinatis ,  foliis  pinnatis,  fo- 
liolis  lanccolatis  feiratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  336.  Sifymbrium 
with  declining  Pods,  and  winged  Leaves  .having  Spear- 
fhaped  fawed  Lobes.  Eruca  palufris,  naflurtii  folio,  fili- 
qua  oblonga.  C.  B.  P.  98.  Marfh  Rocket  with  a  Crefs 
Leaf,  and  a  long  Pod. 

3.  Sisymbrium  fliquis  declinatis,  oblongo-ovatis,  fo¬ 
liis  pinnatifdis ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  657.  Sifymbrium 
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with  oblong,  oval,  declining  Pods,  and  Wing-pointed 
fawed  Leaves.  Raphanus  aquaticus.  foliis  in  profundus 
lacinias  divifts.  C.  B.  P.  97.  Water  Radifh  with  Leaves 
deeply  cut. 

4.  Sisymbrium  foliis  fmplicibus  dentatis  ferratis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  336.  Sifymbrium  with  fingle  indented  fawed 
Leaves.  Raphanus  aquaticus  alter.  C.  B  P.  97.  Ano¬ 
ther  Water  Radifh. 

5.  Sisymbrium  ftliquis  axillaribus  fefftlibus  fubulatis 
aggregatis,  foliis  repando-dentatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  193.  Si¬ 
fymbrium  with  Awl-fhaped  Pods  in  Clutters  fitting  clofe 
to  the  Stalks,  and  indented  Leaves  which  turn  back¬ 
ward.  Eryftmum  polyceration  vel  corniculatum.  C.  B.  P. 
101.  Many-podded  or  horned  Hedge  Muftard. 

6.  Sisymbrium  petalis  calyce  minor ibus,  folis  decom- 
poftto  pinnatis.  Flor.  Suec.  Sifymbrium  with  Petals  fmaller 
than  the  Empalement,  and  decompounded  winged 
Leaves.  Eryftmum  fophiee  diftum.  Raii.  Syn.  Ed. 3,  p.  298. 
Hedge  Muttard,  called  Sophia  or  Flixvveed, 

7.  Sisymbrium  foliis  pinnato-hafatis  flaccidis ,  folio- 
lis  fublinearibus  integerrimis,  pedunculis  laxis.  Hort.  Upfal. 
1 93.  Sifymbrium  with  Spear,  Wing-pointed,  flaccid 
Leaves  having  linear  entire  Lobes  with  loofe  Foot  Stalks. 
Rapiflrum  Italicum  ftliquis  longiffimis.  C.  B.  P.  93.  Itali¬ 
an  Charlock  with  very  long  Pods. 

8.  Sisymbrium  foliis  pinnato-hafatis  dentatis,  ftliquis 
eredlis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  659.  Sifymbrium  with  Spear-fhaped, 
winged,  indented  Leaves,  and  ereft  Pods.  Eryfmum 
latifolium,  majus  glabrum.  C.  B.  P.  13 1.  Smooth  great¬ 
er,  broad-leaved  Hedge  Muttard. 

9.  Sis  ymbrium  foliis  lanceolatis  dentato-ferratis  cau- 
linis.  Hort.  Cliff.  337.  Sifymbrium  with  Spear- fhaped, 
winged,  indented  Leaves  on  the  Stalks.  Hefperis  lutea , 
ftliquis  fridliffmis.  Tourn.  Inf.  222-  Yellow  Rocket 
with  clofed  Pods. 

The  ift  Sort  is  the  common  Water  Crefs,  found  in 
Ditches  and  Rills  of  Water  in  moft  Parts  of  England. 
The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  compofed  of  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  long  Fibres,  which  fatten  themfelves  to  the  Mud 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Ditches  from  which  arife  feveral 
Stalks  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  5  or  6 
Pair  of  Lobes,  which  are  roundifh  and  almott  Heart- 
fhaped,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  ftand  almofl 
alternate  along  the  Mid-rib.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  high  ;  they  are  hollow,  channelled,  and  divide  at 
the  Top  into  2  or  3  Branches,  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes 
of  fmall  white  Flowers,  compofed  of  4  Petals  placed  in 
Form  of  a  Crofs ;  thefe  appear  the  Beginning  of  June, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  Pods  filled  with  fmall  brown 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  July, 

This  Plant  has  of  late  Years  been  generally  ufed  as 
Sallad  Herbs  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,,  and  is  by 
many  preferred  to  all  other  Sorts  of  Sallads  for  the 
agreeable  warm  bitter  Tafte,  and,  being  accounted  an 
excellent  Remedy  for  the  Scurvy,  and  to  cleanfe  the 
Blood,  as  alfo  a  good  Diuretick,  it  has  greatly  obtained 
a  Preference  to  moft  other  Herbs  for  Winter  and  Spring 
Ufe  with  moft  People.  This  is  generally  gathered  in 
the  Ditches,  and  in  other  ftanding  Waters  near  London, 
to  fupply  the  Markets,  but  whoever  has  a  Mind  to 
cultivate  it  may  eafily  do  it,  by  taking  fome  of  the 
Plants,  from  the  Places  of  their  natural  Growth,  early 
in  the  Spring,  being  careful  to  pieferve  their  °Roots  as 
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entire  as  pofiible,  anil  plant  them  into  Mud,  and  then: 
let  the  Water  in  upon  them  by  Degrees.  When  they 
have  taken  Root,  they  will  foon  flourifh,  and  fpread  over 
a  large  Compafsof  YVater  ;  they  fhould  not  be  cut  the 
firft  Seafon  but  fuffered  to  run  to  Seed,  which  will  fall 
into  the  Water  and  furnifh  a  lufficient  Supply  of 
Plants  afterward. 

But  where  the  Water  is  fo  deep  that  it  will  not  be 
eafy  to  plant  them,  the  bett  Method  will  be  to  get  a 
Quantity  of  the  Plants  juft  as  their  Seeds  are  ripening, 
and  throw  them  on  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  grow,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen, 
and  fall  to  the  Bottom,  where  they  will  take  Root,  and 
produce  a  Supply  of  thefe  Plants.  Thefe  Plants  pro¬ 
duce  Seed  in  July,  which  is  the  proper  Time  for  this 
Work. 

Some  of  thofe  People  who  gather  this  Herb  for  Ufe, 
either  through  Ignorance  or  fome  worfe  Defign,  have  fre¬ 
quently  taken  the  creeping  Water  Parfnep,  and  fold  it 
for  Water  Crefs,  whereby  many  Perfons  have  fuffered 
who  have  eaten  it,  therefore  thofe,  who  make  Ufe  of 
Water  Crefs,  fhould  be  careful  to  have  the  right  Plant ; 
they  may  be  eafily  dittinguifhed  by  the  Shape  of  their 
Leaves,  thofe  of  the  Water  Crefs  having  roundifhal. 
moil  Heart-fhaped  fmall  Leaves  or  Lobes,  with  a  few 
Indentures  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  dark  green 
Colour,  but  thofe  of  the  W  ater  Parfnep  have  oblong 
Lobes  ending  in  Points ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and 
fawed  on  their  Edges. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Borders  of  the 
River  Thames,  and  in  fome  other  Parts  of  England.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  itt  ;  the 
Lobes  are  much  narrower,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges ; 
the  Flowers  Hand  on  longer  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  much 
fmalier.  This  fpreads  and  multiplies  as  the  firft. 

The  3d  and  4th  Sorts  grow  naturally  on  the  Banks  of 
the  ’Thames ,  and  in  Ditches  in  many  Parts  of  England , 
fo  are  not  admitted  into  Gardens. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy  ;  it  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  fpread 
and  decline  toward  the  Ground  ;  they  grow  a  Foot 
long,  and  divide  into  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
fmooth  Leaves,  fhaped  like  the  Point  of  a  Halberd, 
deeply  finuated  on  their  Borders,  and  indented,  whofe 
Indentures  turn  backward.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
Clutters  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk;  they  are  fmall,  yel¬ 
low,  and  are  fucceeded  by  {lender  crooked  Pods  {landing 
in  Clutters  ;  they  appear  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Augufl  and  September. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  uncultivated  Places, 
and  alfo  by  the  Side  of  Footways,  in  many  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  divided  into  many  very 
narrow  Segments ;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  or 
better  ;  they  are  garnilhed  with  winged  Leaves,  whofe 
Lobes  are  finely  cut,  refembling  thofe  of  the  true  Ro¬ 
man  Wormwood.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  yellow, 
and  compofed  of  four  Petals  fet  in  Form  of  a  Crofs  ; 
thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  {lender  Pods 
filled  with  fmall  roundifli  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Augujl , 
and  then  the  Plant  dies.  The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are 
ufed  in  Medicine,  and  are  by  fome  greatly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Gravel  and  Stopages  of  Urine. 
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The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France  aud  Italy . 
The  lower  Leaves  are  flaccid,  and  cut  in  Form  of  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves  ending  in  Arrow-pointed  Lobes.  The  Stalk 
rifes  near  3  Feet  high,  garnilhed  with  linear  Wing- 
pointed  Leaves  ;  it  branches  out  greatly  on  every  Side  ; 
the  Flowers  grow  fparfedly  toward  the  End  of  the  Branch¬ 
es,  which  are  fucceeded  by  very  long  {lender  Pods, 
which  are  fmooth,  filled  with  fmall  yellowifh  Seeds.  It 
flowers  in  June,  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl ,  and  the  Plant 
dies  foon  after- 

The  two  latt  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for 
Variety.  If  their  Seeds  are  permitted  to  flatter,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  Plenty,  and  require  no  other  Care 
but  to  thin  them,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  or 
if  their  Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn,  they  will  fucceed 
better  than  in  the  Spiing, 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  Eng - 
land>  fo  is  feldom  admitted  into  Gardens  ;  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  Plant  which  fowsitielf,  and  comes  up  without  Care. 
It  was  remarked,  after  the  great  Fire  of  London,  that 
this  Plant  came  up  in  great  Plenty  on  the  Ruins. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Helvetian 
Mountains;  this  hath  a. perennial  Root,  from  which 
arife  feveral  branching  Stalks  near  3  Feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  Spear-Ihaped  Leaves,  about  3  Inches  long 
and  1  broad,  flawed  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a  deep  green, 
{landing  alternately  on  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow 
in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  1’op  of  the  Stalks;  they  are  fmall, 
yellow,  and  compofed  of  4  Petals  placed  in  Form 
of  a  Crofs ;  thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  taper  Pods  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  which  ripen  in.' 
Augujl. 

This  is  preferved  in  fome  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  it 
has  no  great  Beauty  ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fucceed  bett  when  fown  in  Autumn,  for  thofe  fown  in  the 
Spring  feldom  come  up  the  fame  Year.  The  Plants  re¬ 
quire  no  Care,  and  love  a  cool  fhady  Situation. 

SISYRINCHIUM  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  908,  Bermudiana „ 
Tourn.  In  ft.  R.  FI,  387.  Tab.  208. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Sheath ,  -which  inclofes  the  Flo-wers ,  faces  both 
Ways,  and  is  compofed  of  2  comprejfed  Keel-Jbaped  Leaves. 
The  Flower  has  6  oblong  Petals  -which  fpread  open ,  and 
have  an  acute  Point,  and  3  very  fioort  Stamina  terminated 
by  bifd  Summits  fixed  to  the  Bafe  oj  the  Style ,  -with  an 
oval  Gertnen  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  fupporting  an 
Awl-fioaped  Style ,  crowned  by  a  trifid  reflexed  Stigma. 
The  Gertnen  turns  to  an  oval  three-cornered  Capfule  with 
3  Cells  filled  with  roundi/h  Seeds. 

1  he  Species  are, 

1.  Sisyrinchium  foliis  gladiolat s  atnplexicaulibus, 
pedunculis  brevioribus.  Sifyrinchium  with  Sword- fhaped 
Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  and  {horter  Foot  Stalks, 
to  the  Flower.  Bermudiana  iridis  folio  fibrosa  radice. 
Injl.  R.  H.  338.  Bermudiana  with  an  Iris  Leaf  and  a. 
fibrous  Root. 

2.  Sis yr  t  N-C H I  um  foliis  lineari-gladiolatis , pedunculis 
longioribus.SiJyrinchium  with  linear  Sword-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  longer  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flower.  Bermudiana  gr  a - 
minea ,  fiore  minor e  ceruleeo.  Hort.  Elth.  4 9.  Grafs-leaved 
Bermudiana  with  a  fmalier  blue 'Flower. 

3.  Sisyrinchium  foliis  plicatis ,  fpatha  biflora.  Sify¬ 
rinchium  with  a  plaited  Leaf  and  two  Flowers  in  a. 

Sheath,. 
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Sheath.  Bermudiana  palma  folio,  radlce  lulbofa.  Lign. 
Tourn.  Inf.  381.  Bermudiana  with  a  Palm  Leaf  and  a 
bulbous  Root. 

The  i/l  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Bermuda,  from 
whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Bermudiana  given  it  by  Tour- 
nefort  ;  this  has  a  fibrous  Root,  from  which  arife  fome 
ftiff  Sword-fhaped  Leaves,  4  or  5  Inches  long  and  Half 
an  Inch  broad  of  a  dark  green  Colour  and  entire  ;  be¬ 
tween  thefe  come  outthe  Stalk  which  rifes  6  Incheshigh  ; 
it  is  comprefled,  and  has  2  Borders  or  Wings  funning 
the  whole  Length,  and  3  or  4  Sword- fhaped  Leaves 
which  embrace  it;  thefe  grow  ere£I,  and  are  hollow¬ 
ed  like  the  Keel  of  a  Boat.  The  Stalk  is  terminated,  by 
a  Clufier  of  6  or  7  Flowers,  Handing  on  .fhort  foot 
Stalks,  inclofed  by  a  two  leaved  Keel-fhaped  Sheath  be¬ 
fore  they  open  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  deep  blue  Colour 
with  yellow  Bottoms ;  they  are  compofed  of  6  oval 
Petals  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they  fpread  open,  and 
the  Flowers,  when  fully  expanded  are  an  Inch  over.  In 
the  Center  is  fituated  an  upright  Style,  at  the  Bottom 
of  which  are  3  Stamina  whofe  Summits  fit  clofe  to 
it  and  the  Top  has  a  Stigma  cut  into  3  Parts  which 
are  reflexed  back  to  the  Style  ;  thefe  are  of  a  Cold  Co¬ 
lour.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June ,  and,  when  they 
fall  away,  the  Germen,  which  was  fituated  under,  turns 
to  an  oval  obtufe  Capfule  with  3  Cells  filled  with  round- 
ifh  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  ;  this  has  a 
perennial  fibrous  Root,  from  which  arife  many  very  nar¬ 
row  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  about  3  Inches  long,  and 
fcarce  an  8th  Part  of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  light  green 
Colour,  and  entire.  The  Stalks  rife  about  3  Inches 
high  ;  they  are  very  {lender,  compreffed  and  bordered 
like  thofe  of  the  firfi,  and  have  fhort  narrow  Sword- 
fhaped  Leaves,  whofe  Bales  embrace  them  ;  they  are 
terminated  by  2  fmall  pale  blue  Flowers  inclofed  in  a  2- 
leaved  Sheath,  Handing  on  longer  Foot  Stalks  than  thofe 
of  the  other,  which  flower  about  the  fame  Time,  and 
their  Seeds  ripen  in  Airguf * 

Thefe  two  Species  have  been  blended  together  by  ma¬ 
ny  Botanifis,  who,  it  is  very  probable,  have  not  feen 
them  both,  or  atleafi  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  cul¬ 
tivating  them,  for  thofe,  who  have,  can  be  under  no 
Doubt  of  their  being  difiinft'  Species.  I  have  cultiva¬ 
ted  both  in  the  fame  Soil  and  Situation  upward  of  20 
Years,  during  which  Time  I  frequently  raifed  both 
Sorts  from  Seed,  and  have  never  obferved  either  of 
them  alter.  The  Leaves,  Stalks,  and  Flowers  of  the 
firfi  are  3  Times  as  large  as.  thofe  of  the  fecond,  and 
the  Sheath  inclofes  6  or  7  Flowers  whereas  thofe  of 
the  fecond  have  rarely  more  than  two,  and  thefe  do 
not  expand  but  for  a  fhort  Time  in  the  Morning, 
whereas  thofe  of  the  firfi  Sort  continue  open  the  whole 
Day.  '; 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  by  part¬ 
ing  their  Roots  ;  if  they  are  raifed  from  Seeds,  the/e 
fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
on  an  Eafi  afpeSfed  Border,  where  they  may  have  only 
the  Morning  Sun  :  The  befi  Way  will  be  to  fow  them 
in  Drills  at  3  or  4  Inches  Difiance,  covering  them 
about  half  an  Inch  with  light  Earth.  In  the  Spring 
the  Plants  will  appear,  when  their  Leaves  will  have 
much  Refemblance  to  Grafs,  therefore  Care  fhould  be 
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taken  that  they  are  not  pulled  up  as  W eeds  by  thofe  who 
clean  the  Ground.  During  the  firfi  Summer  they  will 
require  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  unlefs  the  Plants  fhould  come  up  fo  clofe  as  not 
to  have  Room  to  grow,  in  which  C  afe,  Part  of  them 
fhould  be  drawn  out  to  give  Room  to  the  others,  and  thefe 
maybe  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  at  3  Inches  Difiance, 
where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when  they  fhould 
he  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
and  the  following  Summer  they  will  flower.  Thele 
Plants  love  a  fhady  Situation  and  a  foft  loamy  undung¬ 
ed  Soil. 

The  Time  for  tranfplanting  and  flipping  the  old 
Rootsis  early  in  Autumn,  that  they  may  get  good  Roots 
before  Winter.  They  are  both  fo  hardy  as  to  thrive 
in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  and  are  very  rarely  injured 
by  Cold. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  JYef -Indies  this 
has  a  fmall  oval  bulbous  Root  covered  with  a  bright 
red  Skip,  from  which  come  out  the  Leaves  very  like 
the  firfi  Leaves  of  Palm  Trees,  but  of  a  thinner  Sub¬ 
fiance  ;  they  are  9  or  10  Inches  long  and  1  broad,  ha¬ 
ving  5  or  6  longitudinal  Plaits  ;  they  are  of  a  light 
green,  ending  with  Points,  and  2  Leaves  embrace  each 
other  at  their  Bafe  ;  between  thefe  arifes  the  Foot  Stalk 
of  the  Flower,  which  is  4  Inches  long,  and  fuftains 
at  the  Top  2  or  3  fmall  blue  Flowers  inclofed  in  a  Spa- 
tha  or  Sheath  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  6  Petals  which 
expand  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  but  do  not  con¬ 
tinue  open  longer  than  3  or  4  Hours  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  and  are  doled  up  the  Remainder  of  the  Day,  and 
when  they  are  expanded,  their  Petals  are  fo  fmall  as  to 
make  but  little  Appearance.  This  Sort  flowers  com¬ 
monly  in  the  Middle  of.  Summer,  but  does  not  keep 
any  particular  Month  ;  they  are  never  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  in  England. 

This  is  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Roots,  which 
are  fent  out  in  Plenty  ;  thefe  fhould  be  taken  off  when 
the  Roots  are  tranfplanted  :  The  Time  for  doing  this 
is  foon  after  the  Leaves  decay,  or  before  the  Roots  be¬ 
gin  to  fhoot  again.  They  muft  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots 
filled  with  light  loamy  undunged  Earth,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  'J’an  Bed  in  the  Stove,  wheqe  they  fhould  con- 
fiantly  remain,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this 
Country  unlefs  thus  treated.  Their  after  Management 
is  the  fame  as  for  other  bulbous-rooted  Plants  from  the 
fame  Countries. 

Sifyrinchium.  'Tourn.  or  Spanijh  Earth  Nut,  is  by  Dr. 
Linnceus  referred  to  the  Genus  Iris  or  Fleur-de-lis ,  but, 
as  it  is  a  Plant  that  will  not  live  long  in  a  Garden,  I  have 
omitted  mentioning  it  in  this  Work. 

S1UM.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  308.  Tab.  162.  Lin.  Gen . 
PI.  3 10.  Sifarum.  Tourn.  Injl.  308,  Tab.  163.  Water 
Parlneps  and  Skirrets  ;  in  French ,  Cbervi. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  bath  an  umbellated  Flower  ;  the  general  Umbel  is  va¬ 
rious  in  different  Species  ;  the  fmall  ones  are  plain  and 
fpreading.  The  general  Involucrum  is  compofed  of  fever al 
Jhort  Spear-fhaped  rffexed  Leaves  ;  thofe  of  the  fmaller 
are  of  very  fmall  narrow  Leaves.  The  general  Umbel  is 
uniform  ;  the  Flowers  have  5  inflexed  Petals  which  are 
equal  they  have  5  Stamina  terminated  by  fngle  Summits , 
and  a  fmall  Germen  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  fupporting 
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2  r .'flexed-  Styles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen 
becomes  a  roundifh,  oval ,  J freaked  Fruit  [plitting  in  two , 
each  Part  containing  r  Jlreaked  Seed ,  plain  on  I  &’<&,  and 
convex  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sium  foliis  pinnatis,  umbella  terminals.  Ho't.  Cliff. 
98.  Sium  with  winged  Leaves,  and  the  Stalk  terminated 
by  an  umbel.  Slum  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  154.  The 
great  Water  Parfnep. 

2.  Sium  foliis  pinnatis ferratis,  umbella  terminal's.  Sium 
with  winged  fawed  Leaves,  and  Umbels  terminating  the 
Stalks.  Sium  ftve  apium  palujlre,  foliis  oblongi \  C.  B. 
P.  154.  Common  upright  Water  Parfnep. 

.3.  Sium  foliis  pinnatis,  umbellis  axillaribus  feffilibus. 
Hort.  Cliff.  98.  Sium  with  winged  Leaves  and  Umbels 
of  Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks. 
Sium  umbellatum  repens.  Ger.  Emoc.  256.  258.  Creep¬ 
ing  Water  Parfnep. 

4.  Sium  foliis  pinnatis,  foralibus  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
98.  Sium  with  winged  lower  Leaves,  but  thofe  under 
the  Flowers  trifoliate. .  S  if  arum  Germanorum.  C.  B.  P. 
155*  Qermen  Skirrets. 

5.  Sium  foliolis  linearibus  decurrentibus  connatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  98.  Sium  with  linear  fimll  Leaves  having  running 
Membranes,  and  join  at  their  Bafe  round  the  Stalk. 
Ammi  perenne.  Mor.  Umb.  Perennial  Bifhops-weed. 

6.  Sium  j cliis  radio alibus  ternatis ,  caulinis  bipinnatis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  105 .  Slum  with  trifoliate  Bottom  Leaves, 
and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  doubly  winged.  Myrrhis  joliis 
paflinaca  late  virentibus.  'Tourn.  Cor.  33.  Myrrh  with 
light  green  Parfnep  Leaves. 

The  ill  Sort  is  the  great  Water  Parfnep,  which  grows 
naturally  in  deep  Waters  in  feveral  Parts  of  England ;  it 
rifes  with  upright  Stalks  5  or  6  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  large  winged  Leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Parfnep,  and  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  large  Um¬ 
bels  of  pale  yellow  Flowers.  This  Plant  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  End  of  Auguf ; 
it  is  never  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  2d  Sort  is'the  common  upright  Parfnep,  which 
grows  naturally  in  Ditches  in  moft  Parts  of  England', 
this  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  Stalk  near  3  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  compofed  of  3  or 
4  Pair  of  oblong  fawed  Lobes,,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  an  Umbel  of  white 
Flowers  which  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn  ;  this  is  rarely  cultiva¬ 
ted  as  it  is  a  common  Weed  in  Ditches  and  handing 
Waters.  Both  thefe  Plants  have  been  recommended 
by  ancient  Phyficians  for  their  Virtues  in  Medicine, 
but  at  prefent  they  are  feldom  ufed, 

The  3d  Sort  is  very  common  in  handing  Waters  in 
moft  Parts  of  England.  The  Stalks  fprea-d  over  the 
Surface,  and  produce  Umbels  of  white  Flowers  at  then- 
joints.  Th  is  is  the  Plant  which  is  frequently  gathered 
and  fold  for  V/ater  Crefs,  as  is  before  mentioned  under 
the  Articles  Sifymbrium.  i  fi 

The  4th  Sort  is  the  common  Skirret,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  more  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  than  at 
prefent.  The  Roots  are  the  only  Part  ufed,  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  mentioned  in  moft  Difpenfaries  as  a  medici¬ 
nal  Plant,  yet  it  is  rarely  ufed  as  fuch,  being  better  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  Kitchen.  It  is  efteemed  a  wholefome  Root, 
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affording  good  Nourifhment,  but  has  a  Flatulency,  and 
its  very  fweet  Tafte  is  difagreeable  to  many  Palates. 

The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  compofed  of  feveral  fleftiy 
Fibres,  as  large  as  a  Man’s  little  Finger,  which  join  to¬ 
gether  in  one  Head.  T  he  lower  Leaves  are  winged, 
having  2  or  3  Pair  of  oblong  Lobes  terminated  by  an 
odd  one  ;  .the  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  high,  and  is  terminated 
by  an  Umbel  of  white  Flowers  which  appear  in  July, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  ftriated  Seeds  like  thofe  of  Parfley 
which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Plant  is  cultivated  two  Ways,  firft  by  Seeds, 
and  afterward  by  Slips  from  the  Root :  The  former 
Method  I  think  the  more  eligible,  becaufe  the  Roots, 
which  are  raifed  from  Seeds,  generally  grow  larger  than 
thofe  raifed  fey  Slips,  and  are  lefs  fubjetSl  to  be  fticky. 
The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  the  latter  End  of  March  or 
the  Beginning  of  April,  either  in  broad  Caft  or  in  Drills ; 
the  Ground  ftiou'd  be  light  and  moift,  for  in  dry  Land 
the  Roots  are  generally  fniall,  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves 
very  moift.  If  the  Seeds  are  good,  the  Plants  will 
appear  in  5  or  6  Weeks  after  they  are  fown,  and,  when 
they  have  put  out  their  Leaves  fo  as  to  be  well  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the' Weeds,  the  Ground  ftiould  be  hoed 
over  to  deftroy  the  Weeds  as  is  pra£tifed  for  Carrots, 
and  where  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  broad  Caft,  the  Plants 
ftiould  be  cut  up,  leaving  them  at  the  fame  Diftance 
as  Carrots.  Thofe  fown  in  the  Drills  fhould  alfo  be 
thined  to  the  Diftance  of  4  Inches,  and  the  Ground 
hoed  over  to  deftroy  the  Weeds.  This  fhould  be 
repeated  3  Times,  as  is  ufually  done  for  Carrots, 
which,  if  well  performed  in  dry  Weather,  will  keep 
the  Ground  clean  all  the  firft  Part  of  the  Summer,, 
fo  that,  unlefs  there  fhould  be  much  Rain  about  Mjd- 
fummer,  there  will  be  fcarce  any  Neceftity  for  farther 
cleaning  the  Plants,  for  their  Leaves  will  fpread,  and 
prevent  the  Growth  of  Weeds  afterward.  In  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  the  Leaves  begin  to  decay,  the  Roots- 
will  be  fit  for  Ufe,  and  may  be  continued  all  the  Win¬ 
ter  till  they  begin  to  fhoot  in  the  Spring,  when  they 
will  become  fticky,  as  will  alfo  any  of  thofe  which  run 
up  to  Seed  the  firft  Summer,  fo  that  all  fuch  ftiould  be 
pulled  up  and  thrown  away. 

The  Time  for  propagating  this  Plant  by  offsets  is  in 
the  Spring,  before  they  begin  to  fhoot,  at  which  Time 
the  old  Roots  fhould  be  dug  up,  and  the  Side  Roots 
flipped  off,  preferving  an  Eye  or  Bud  to  each  $  thefe 
fhould  be  planted  in  Rows  I  Foot  afunder,  and  4  In¬ 
ches  diftant  in  the  Rows.  If  the  Ground  is  light, 
this  may  be  performed  with  a  Dibble,  but  for  ftiff 
Land  it  will  be  bell:  to  make  a  Trench  with  a  Spade, 
as  for  Afparagus ,  laying  the  Roots  therein  at  a  pro-, 
per  Diftance.  The  Ground  mull  be  kept  clean  by 
hoeing  it  as  before  directed,  and  at  the.  Seafon  the  Roots 
will  be  fit  for  Ufe. 

The  5th  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Germany.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  creep  and 
fpread  very  far  under  Ground  the  leaft  Part  of  them 
will  grow,  fo  that  when  it  is  once  brought  into  a  Gar¬ 
den,  it  will  foon  multiply  ;  they  are  thick,  fleftiy  and 
tafte  like  thofe  of  Eryngo.  The  Leaves  are  divided 
into  linear  Segments,  and  their  Bafes  embrace  the  Stalks, 
which  rife  2  Feet  high,  and  are  terminated  by  large  flat 
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Umbels  of  white  Flowers  which  appear  in  July ,  but 
their  Seeds  do  not  often  ripen  here. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  is  prefer- 
ved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety.  The  lower  Leaves 
are  pretty  broad,  trifoliate,  and  of  a  lucid  green  ;  the 
Stalk  rifes  2  Feet  high,  and  is  terminated  by  an  L^mbel 
of  yellow  Flowers  in  July ;  the  Leaves  on  the  Stalks 
are  doubly  winged,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn, 
which  fhould  be  (own  foon  after  they  are  ripe. 
SMALLAGE.  See  Apium. 

SMILAX.  Fourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  654.  Tab*  1421.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  992.  Rough  Bindweed. 

The  Charaflers  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants.  The  male 
Flowers  have  a  6  leaved,  open ,  Bell-Jhaped  Fmpalement ; 
they  have  no  Petals ,  but  have  6  Stamina  terminated  by 
oblong  Summits.  The  female  Flowers  have  the  like  Em- 
palement,  but  they  fall  off ;  they  have  no  Petals  or  Stamina , 
but  have  an  oval  Germen,  f upporting  3  very  fmall  Styles , 
crowned  by  oblong  reflexed  Stigmas.  The  Germen  turns 
to  a  globular  Berry,  with  2  Cells  containing  2  globular 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  angulato,  foliis  dentato  acu- 
leatis  cordatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1028.  Smilax  with  an  angu¬ 
lar  prickly  Stalk,  and  Heart-fhaped,  prickly,  indented 
Leaves.  Smilax  afpera ,  fruflu  rubente.  C.  B.  P.  2 96. 
Rough  Bindweed  with  a  red  Fruit. 

2.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  angulato,  foliis  cordatis  in- 
ermibus.  Smilax  with  an  angular  prickly  Stalk,  and 
fmooth  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  Smilax  orientalis ,  far- 
mentis  aculeatis ,  excelfas  arbores  fcandentibus,  foliis  non 
fpinofls.  Fourn.  Cor.  45.  Eaftern  rough  Bindweed  with 
prickly  Runners  climbing  the  tailed:  'T  rees,  and  Leaves 
not  prickly. 

3.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  angulato,  foliis  inermibus 
Tetufo-cordatis.  Smilax  with  an  angular  prickly  Stalk, 
and  retufe,  Heart-fhaped  unarmed  Leaves.  Smilax 
vi/iculis  afperis  Virginiana,  folio  hederaceo  leni  Zarza 
nobilifftma.  Pluk.  Aim.  348.  Virginia  rough  Bind-weed 
with  prickly  Vines,  and  a  fmooth  Ivy  Leaf,  called  Zarza. 

4.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  tereti,  foliis  inermibus  cor¬ 
datis  oblongis  multinerviis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1030.  Smilax 
with  a  taper  prickly  Stalk,  and  oblong,  Heart-fhaped, 
unarmed  Leaves  with  many  Veins.  Smilax  bryonia  ni¬ 
gra  foliis,  caule  fpinofo,  baccis  nigris.  Catefh.  Carol.  I. 
p.  52.  Rough  Bindweed  with  black  Briony  Leaves,  a 
prickly  Stalk,  and  black  Berries. 

5.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  teretiufculo,  foliis  inermibus 
evato-cordatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1029.  Smilax  with  a  taper 
prickly  Stalk,  and  oval  Heart-fhaped  unarmed  Leaves. 
Radix  China.  C.  B.  P .  496.  China  Root. 

6.  Smilax  caule  fubaculeuto  tereti ,  foliis  inermibus 
cordatis  triherviis.  Smilax  with  a  taper  Stalk  having  a 
few  fmall  Thorns,  and  unarmed  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
with  3  Veins. 

7.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  tereti,  foliis  inermibus  fagit- 
tatis  obtuflufculis  trinerviis.  Smilax  with  a  prickly  taper 
Stalk,  and  very  blunt,  Halbert-pointed,  unarmed  Leaves. 
Smilax  afpera  ariflolochiee  foliis  longioribus ,  ad  bafin  auri - 
culatis.  Houfl.  Mff.  Rough  Bindweed  with  longer  Birth- 
wort  Leaves  eared  at  their  Bafe. 

8.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  tereti,  foliis  ovato^lanceolatis 
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nervis foliorum  inferne  aculeatis.  Smilax  with  a  taper  prickly 
Stalk,  and  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  whofe  Veins  on 
the  under  Side  are  prickly.  Smilax  viticulis  afperi<t 
foliis  oblongis,  nervis  foliorum  fpinofls.  Houfl.  Rough 
Bindweed  with  a  prickly  Stalk,  and  oblong  Leaves 
with  prickly  Veins. 

9.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  angulato,  foliis  lanceclatis  in- 
ermibus,  acuminatis.  Smilax  with  an  angular  prickly 
Stalk,  and  Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  unarmed  Leaves. 
Smilax  viticulis  afperis  Virginiana,  foliis  anguflis  lavibus 
nullis  auriculis  preedit  a.  Pluk.  \Pbyt.  Fab.  1 10.  fig.  4. 
Virginia  rough  Bindweed  with  prickly  Veins,  and  nar¬ 
row  fmooth  Leaves  without  Ears.  v 

10.  Smilax  caule  inermi  tereti ,  foliis  inermibus  ovato- 
cordatis  quinquenerviis  floribus  corymbofls.  Rough  Bind¬ 
weed  with  a  taper  unarmed  Stalk,  oval  Heart-fhaped  un¬ 
armed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  in  a  Corymbus. 

11.  Smilax  caule  inermi  tereti,  foliis  inermibus  ovatis 
trinerviis.  Smilax  with  an  unarmed  taper  Stalk,  and 
oval  unarmed  Leaves  with  3  Veins.  Smilax  Virginiana, 
fpinis  innocuis  armata  latis  cane l la:  foliis,  radice  arundi- 
nacea  craffa  &  carnofa.  Pluk.  Phyt.  no  .fig.  5.  Rough 
Bindweed  of  Virginia  armed  with  innocent  Spines,  a 
broad  Cinnamon  Leaf,  and  a  thick  flefhy  Reed-like  Root. 

12.  Smilax  caule  inermi  tereti,  foliis  inermibus  oblon- 
go-cordatis  trinerviis.  Smilax  with  a  taper  unarmed  Stalk, 
and  oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  unarmed  Leaves  with  3 
Veins.  Smilax  lavis  tamni  foliis,  claviculis  longioribus. 
Houfl.  Smooth  Bindweed  with  black  Briony  Leaves, 
and  longer  Clafpers. 

13.  Smilax  caule  inermi  tereti,  foliis  inermibus  ovato- 
cordatis  trinerviis,  floribus  corymbofls.  Smilax  with  a  ta¬ 
per  unarmed  Stalk,  oval,  Heart-fhaped,  unarmed  Leaves 
and  Flowers  in  a  Corymbus.  Smilax  bumilis,  non  fpi- 
nofa,  foliis  ariflolochiee ,  baccis  rubris.  Cateflj.  Car. 
1.  p.  47.  Dwarf  Rough  Bindweed  without  Spines,  Birth- 
wort  Leaves,  and  red  Berries. 

14.  Smilax  caule  inermi  tereti,  foliis  inermibus  cor  - 
dato-oblongis  trinerviis  cum  acumine.  Smilax  with  a  taper 
unarmed  Stalk,  and  Heart-fhaped  oblong  Leaves  having 
3  Veins,  ending  with  an  acute  Point.  Smilax  lavis,  fo¬ 
lio  tamni  latiffimo,  auriculis  ad  bafln  rotundioribus.  Houfl. 
Smooth  Bindweed  with  the  broadefl  black  Briony  Leaf 
with  rounder  Ears  at  the  Bafe. 

15.  Smilax  caule  inermi  tereti ,  foliis  inermibus,  cauli- 
nis  cordatis,  racemis  ovato-oblongis.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  1031. 
Smilax  with  an  unarmed  taper  Stalk,  unarmed  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves  on  the  Stalks,  and  oval  oblong  Bunches 
of  Flowers.  Smilax  claviculata,  hedera  folia  tota  lavis  i 
terra  Mariana.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Fab.  225.  fig.  3.  Rough 
Bindweed  with  Clafpers,  and  an  Ivy  Leaf  totally  fmooth 
from  Maryland. 

1 6.  Smilax  caule  inermi  tereti,  foliis  inermibus  lance- 
olatis.  Smilax  with  a  taper  unarmed  Stalk,  and  Spear- 
fhaped  unarmed  Leaves.  Smilax  lavis ,  lauri folio ,  bac¬ 
cis  nigris.  Catefb.  Car.  1  p,  15.  Smooth  Bindweed  with 
a  Bay  Leaf,  and  black  Berries. 

The  ifl  Sort  grows  naturally  under  Hedges  and  in 
Woods  in  Italy  and  Spain.  The  Roots  are  compofed 
of  many  thick  flefhy  Fibres,  which  fpread  wide  on 
every  Side,  and  flrike  deep  in  the  Ground,  from  which 
come  out  feveral  Stalks  which  are  (lender,  angular, 
armed  with  fhort  crooked  Spines,  and  have  Clafpers 
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on  their  Sides,  by  which  they  fatten  themfeives  to  any 
neighbouring  Plant  for  Support,  and  rife  5  or  6  Feet 
high.  The  Leaves  are  ttiff,  Heart-fhaped,  and  acute- 
pointed,  about  3  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  at  their 
Bale,  where  they  are  eared,  drawing  narrower  to  a 
Point,  and  about  2  Inches  long;  they  are  of  a  dark 
green  and  have  5  longitudinal  Veins ;  their  Edges  are 
let  with  a  few  fhort  reddifli  Spines.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  in  fhort  Bunches; 
they  are  fmall  and  whitifh,  having  no  Petals.  Thofe 
on  the  lemale  Plants  are  fucceeded  by  red  Berries  which 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria.  The  Roots 
are  like  thofe  of  the  former  ;  the  Stalks  are  four-cor¬ 
nered  and  prickly  ;  thefe  fatten  themfeives  to  the  1 .  .es 
near  them  by  their  Clafpers,  and  mount  to  their  Tops. 
The  Leaves  are  Heart-lhaped,  2  Inches  long,  and  an 
Inch  and  three  Quarters  broad  at  their  Bafe  ;  they  have 
no  Spines  on  their  Edges,  but  have  5  Veins  running 
Lengthways.  The  Flowers  and  Fruit  are  like  thofe 
of  the  firft  Sort. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia.  The  Roots 
of  this  are  like  thofe  of  the  former  ;  the  Stalks  are  an¬ 
gular  and  prickly;  the  Leaves  Heart-fhaped,  turning 
backward,  and  unarmed;  the  Flowers  at  a  fmall,  and 
come  out  in  long  loofe  Bunches  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalks;  the  Berries  are  fmall  and  red. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina:  The 
Roots  are  like  the  former  ;  the  Stalks  are  taper  and 
prickly;  the  Leaves  oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  four  Inches 
long,  and  two  Inches  and  a  Half  broad  at  their  Bafe, 
having  no  Spines,  but  longitudinal  Veins  ;  the  Flowers 
come  out  in  long  loofe  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks,  and  the  Berries  are  black. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Carthage-na  in  New 
Spain.  The  Roots  are  like  the  former ;  the  Stalks  are 
taper,  very  ttrong,  and  armed  with  fhort  ttiff  Spines ; 
they  fatten  themfeives  by  their  Clafpers  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Trees,  and  rife  20  Feet  high.  The  Leaves  are 
of  a  thick  Subftance,  and  have  no  Spines  ;  they  are 
oval,  Heart-fhaped,  4  Inches  long,  and  3  and  a  Half 
broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending  in  an  obtufe  Point,  and 
have  3  longitudinal  Veins.  The  Flowers  are  like  thofe 
of  the  other  Species,  but  grow  in  clofe  Bunches,  and 
the  Berries  are  red.  This  is  the  fame  with  a  Plant 
which  I  received  from  China  by  the  Title  of  China  Root. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagcna  in  New 
Spain ;  this  has  very  ttrong  taper  Stalks,  armed  with  a 
very  few  fhort  Spines.  The  Leaves  are  thick,  unarm¬ 
ed,  and  Heart  fhaped;  they  are  5  Inches  long,  and 
3  and  a  Half  broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending  with  an  acute 
Point.  This  Sort  climbs  on  the  neighbouring  Trees, 
and  rifes  30  Feet  high.  The  Flowers  of  this  I  have 
not  feen. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in'  New 
Spain ;  this  hath  a  thick  taper  prickly  Stalk,  which 
climbs  up  the  neighbouring  Trees  to  the  Height  of  30 
or  40  Feet.  The  Leaves  are  thick,  ftifF,  and  unarm¬ 
ed  ;  they  are  7  Inches  long,  and  have  2  round  Ears  at 
their  Bafe,  where  they  are  3  Inches  and  a  Half  broad, 
but  the  other  Part  of  the  Leaves  are  2  Inches  broad  to 
their  Top,  where  they  are  rounded  *,  they  have  3  lon¬ 
gitudinal  Veins,  and  (land  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
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The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ;  this 
has  (lender,  taper,  prickly  Stalks,  which  fatten  their - 
felves  to  any  neighbouring  Support  by  their  Clafpers, 
and  rife  8  or  io  Feet  high.  The  Leaves  are  oval,  Spear- 
fbaped,  4  Inches  and  a  Plalf  long,  and  2  and  a  Half 
broad  in  the  Middle;  they  have  no  Spines  on  their  Edg¬ 
es,  but  their  Mid-rib  and  Veins  on  the  under  Side  are 
armed  with  fhort  redd i fh  Spines. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  The  Stalks 
are  (lender,  angular,  and  prickly  ;  the  Leaves  are  Spear- 
lhaped,  ending  in  acute  Points;  they  are  3  Inches  long, 
and  half  an  Inch  broad,  having  no  Spines;  their  Bafe  is 
a  li 1 1 *  rounded,  but  have  no  Ears. 

The  loth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  taper  and  unarmed  ; 
the  Leaves  are  oval,  Heart-fhaped,  near  5  Inches  long, 
and  3  and  a  Half  broad,  having  5  longitudinal  Veins; 
they  have  no  Spines,  and  ttand  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  in 
round  Bunches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  red  Berries. 

The  1 1  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this  has 
thick  flefhy  creeping  Roots.  The  Stalks  are  taper  and 
unarmed  ;  thefe  climb  up  the  neighbouring  Trees  and 
Bufhes  to  the  Height  of  10  or  12  Feet.  The  Leaves 
are  oval,  and  end  in  acute  Points;  they  are  5  Inches 
long,  and  3  broad,  and  have  3  longitudinal  Veins,  but 
have  no  Spines. 

The^i2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  The 
Stalks  are  very  flender  and  taper,  having  no  Thorns ; 
thefe  branch  out  greatly,  and  rife  over  the  neighbouring 
Bufhes,  having  very  long  Clafpers,  which  twine  about 
their  Branches.  Their  Leaves  are  oblong,  Heart-fhap¬ 
ed,  4  Inches  long  and  2  and  a  Half  broad  at  their 
Bafe,  having  3  longitudinal  Veins  ending  in  acute 
Points;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  pretty  thick 
Confidence. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  this  has 
taper  unarmed  Stalks  which  rife  3  or  4  Feet  high.  The 
Leaves  are  oval,  Heart-fhaped,  about  3  Inches  long, 
and  almoft  2  broad,  rounded  at  their  Points,  and  have 
3  longitudinal  Veins.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the.  Stalk  at  every  Joint,  (landing  on  fhort 
Foot  Stalks,  formed  in  a  round  Bunch ;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  roundifh  red  Berries. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  The 
Stalks  of  this  are  taper,  branching,  and  unarmed  ;  the 
Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped,  oblong,  and  have  3  longitu¬ 
dinal  Veins;  they  are  8  Inches  long,  and  5  and  a  Half 
broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending  with  an  acute  Point,  of  a 
lucid  green,  and  ttand  upon  lhort  Foot  Stalks. 

The  15th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  and  alfo 
in  Maryland.  The  Stalks  are  ligneous,  taper,  and  un¬ 
armed  ;  thefe  have  very  long  Clafpers,  by  which  they 
fatten  to  any  neighbouring  Support,  and  rife  20  Feet 
high.  The  Leaves  are  feme  oval,  and  others  are  Heart- 
fhaped  ;  they  are  about  3  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and 
2  and  a  Half  broad.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk,  in  oblong  Bunches;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  red  Berries. 

The  1 6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ;  this  has 
a  thick  taper  unarmed  Stalk,  which  rifes  by  the  Help 
of  neighbouring  Butties  and  Trees  10  or  12  Feet  high. 
The  Leaves  are  thick,  Spear-fhaped  and  unarmed, 
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about  3  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  i  Inch  and  a  Half 
broad.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk  in  round  Bunches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  black 
Berries. 

Thefe  Plants  are  many  of  them  preferved  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Curious  for  Variety,  but  fome  of  them  may 
be  difpofed  fo  as  to  make  them  ornamental,  for  thofe 
Sorts,  which  grow  naturally  in  North  Americay  and 
the  two  firft  Sorts,  are  fo  hardy  as  to  thrive  in  the 
open  Air  in  England ,  and,  as  they  retain  their  Verdure 
all  the  Year,  if  they  are  placed  on  the  Borders  of  Woods 
or  Groves  in  Gardens,  and  their  Branches  properly  fup- 
ported,  they  will  fcreen  the  Nakednefs  of  the  Ground 
under  the  Trees  from  Sight,  and  in  Winter,  when  their 
Leaves  are  in  Beauty,  they  will  make  a  pleafing  Variety, 
when  properly  intermixed  with  other  Evergreens,  and, 
as  fome  of  the  Sorts  will  rife  5  or  6  Feet  high,  they  will 
fhut  up  from  View  any  difagreeable  Objefits. 

Thofe  Sorts,  which  require  a  Stove  to  protect  them  in 
Winter,  are  little  efteemed,  becaufe  they  require  much 
Room,  and  their  Flowers  have  no  Beauty  to  recommend 
them,  fo  they  are  rather  the  proper  Furniture  of  Bo- 
tanick  Gardens  than  thofe  of  Pleafure. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mutt  be 
procured  from  the  Countries  where  they  naturally  grow, 
for  there  are  none  of  thefe  Plants  which  produce  Seeds 
here.  Thofe  Sorts,  which  have  been  brought  from 
North  America ,  fometimes  produce  Flowers  in  England , 
but  the  Summers  here  are  neither  warm  enough,  nor  of 
a  proper  Duration  to  ripen  their  Seeds,  fo  that  thefe 
are  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots,  for  when  the 
Roots  have  obtained  Strength,  they  fpread  very  far  in 
the  Ground,  and  fend  up  Stalks  at  a  Diftance  from  the 
old  Roots,  whereby  they  may  be  greatly  increafed, 
when  the  Sorts  are  once  obtained.  The  betP  Time 
for  tranfplanting  and  parting  their  Roots  is  early  in 
Autumn,  that  the  Offsets  or  young  Plants  may  have 
Time  to  get  good  Roots  before  the  Froft  comes  on, 
and  if,  after  they  are  planted,  the  Cold  fhould  come  on 
earlier,  or  be  more  fevere  than  ordinary,  if  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots  is  covered  with  fome 
old  Tanners  Bark  or  Mulch  to  keep  the  Frofl  out  of 
the  Ground,  it  will  preferve  them,  but  thefe  Roots 
fhould  not  be  parted  oftener  than  every  3d  or  4th 
Year,  for  unlcfs  the  Roots  are  large,  there  will  be  few 
Stalks  to  each,  and  therefore  will  make  but  little  Ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  tender  Sorts  muff  be  kept  in  Pots,  and  plunged 
into  the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Bark  Stove,  in  order  to  have 
them  flrong,  for  although  they  will  live  in  a  moderate 
Warmth  in  Winter,  they  will  make  but  little  Progrefs, 
and  their  Stalks  will  be  fhort,  their  Leaves  fmall,  and 
the  Plants  weak,  fo  will  make  but  a  poor  Appearance  ; 
therefore,  unlefs  they  can  be  allowed  Room  in  the 
warm  Stove,  and  constantly  kept  in  the  Tan  Eed,  they 
will  not  be  worth  preferving. 

As  all  the  Sorts  grow  naturally  under  Hedges,  and 
in  Woods,  they  fhould  be  difpofed  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
as  to  imitate  their  places  of  Growth,  and  not  placo 
them  in  the  open  Sun,  where  they  will  not  thrive  ; 
therefore  th«  hardy  Kinds  fhould  be  planted  under  the 
Shade  of  Trees,  and  the  tender  ones  placed  between 
Pots  which  contain  tall  Plants  whole  Branches  may 
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fcreen  them  from  the  Sun.  Thefe  Plants  mull  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered  in  hot  Weather,  and  fhould  then  have 
a  large  Share  of  Air  admitted  to  them,  but  in  Winter 
they  muff  be  watered  fparingly,  for  their  Roots  are  apt 
to  rot  with  too  much  \\  et. 

When  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  are  obtained  from 
Abroad,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  frefii 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  the  Earth  frequently  to  keep  it  moifr, 
becaufe  the  Seeds,  being  hard,  will  not  vegetate  with¬ 
out  a  confiderable  Share  of  Moiflute  ;  thefe  generally 
remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year  before  they  grow, 
fo  that  if  the  Plants  do  not  come  up  the  firfl  Seafon, 
the  Pots  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  all  the 
Summer,  and  in  Winter  the  hardy  Sorts  fhould  be 
fheltered  from  Frofl  under  a  common  Frame,  and  the 
tender  ones  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove  : 
Tiie  following  Spring  they  mull  be  again  plunged  into 
the  hot  Eed,  which  will  bring  the  Plants  up  very  foon. 
When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  muff  be  conflantly 
kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  frequently  watered  in 
warm  Weather,  and  toward  the  End  of  May  the 
hardy  Sorts  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  Air  by 
Degrees,  and  in  June  they  may  be  removed  out  of 
the  Bed,  and  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situation, 
where  they  fhould  remain  till  the  Frofl  comes  on  in 
Autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  Shelter.  If 
the  Pots  are  plunged  into  an  old  Tan  Bed  under  a 
Frame,  where  they  may  be  protefled  from  the  Frofl, 
and  in  mild  Weather  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air, 
they  will  thrive  much  better  than  with  more  tender 
Treatment. 

The  tender  Sorts  fhould  be  plunged  between  the 
other  Pots  in  the  Bark  Bed  of  the  Stove,  where  they 
fhould  remain  all  the  Winter.  Thefe  Plants  fhould  re¬ 
main  untranfplanted  in  the  Seed  Pots  till  the  following 
Spring,  when  they  fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots, 
carefully  feparated,  and  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefii 
Earth,  and  if  the  hardy  Sorts  are  plunged  into  a  very 
temperate  hot  Bed,  it  will  caul’e  them  to  take  new  Root 
very  foon,  and  greatly  (Lengthen  the  Plants,  but  the 
tender  Sorts  finould  be  plunged  into  a  good  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark  to  bring  the  Plants  forward,  that  they 
may  get  Strength  before  Winter,  when  they  mull  be 
treated  in  the  Manner  before  dire<fled: 

The  hardy  Sorts  fhould  be  kept  in  Pots  fbr-2  or-j 
Years,  that  they  may  be  fheltered  in  Winter,  by- which 
Time  they  wili  have  Strength  enough  to  bear- the  Cold 
in  the  open  Air,  fo  in  the  Spring  they  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  where  they  are  defigned  ie 
remain,  obferving,  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove  dry,  to 
refrefh  them  now  and  then  with  Water,  as  alfo  to  lay 
fome  Mulch  about  them,  ta  prevent  the  Earth  from  dry¬ 
ing,  and  while  the  Plants  are  young,  if  fome  Mulch  is 
laid  about  their  Roots  in  Winter,  it  will  be  a  fu-re  Me¬ 
thod  to  preferve  them. 

SMYRNIUM.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  315.  Tab.  i69. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  325.  Alexanders,  or  AJifanders  ;  in  French , 
Mace  r on. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  an  umbellated  Flower ;  the  principal  Umbel  is 
unequal ,  the  fmall  ones  are  crept  ;  they  have  no  Jnvolu- 
crurn ,  and  the  EmpaUment  of  the  Flowery  are  fcarce  difr 
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ternible .  ’The  Flowers  have  5  Spear-Jhaped  Petals  a  little 
infexed,  and  5  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petals,  termi¬ 
nated  by  fngle  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated  under 
the  Flower,  fupporting  2  Styles,  crowned  by  headed  Stig¬ 
mas.  The  Germen  turns  to  an  almofl  globular  Fruit  which 
is  freaked  and  fplits  in  two ,  each  containing  1  Moon-f jap¬ 
ed  Seed,  convex  on  one  Side,  marked  with  3  Streaks  and 
plain  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Smyrnium  foliis  caulinis  ternatis  petiofatis  ferratis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  105,  Smyrnium  with  trifoliate  Leaves  on  the 
Stalks,  which  are  fawed  and  have  Foot  Stalks.  Hippo- 
felinum  Theophrafi  five  fmyrnium  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P. 
154.  Common  Alexanders,  or  Alifanders. 

2.  Smyrnium  foliis  caulinis  orbiculatis  integerrimis 
amplexicaultbus.  Smyrnium  with  orbicular  Leaves  on  the 
Stalks  which  embrace  them.  Smyrnium  peregrinum  ro- 
tundo  Jolio.  C.  B.  P.  1 52.  Foreign  Alexanders  with  a 
round  entire  Leaf. 

3.  Smyrnium  foliis  caulinis  cordato-ovatis  dent  at  is 
ample xicaulibus.  Alexanders  with  Heart- fhaped  oval 
Leaves  which  are  indented,  embracing  the  Stalks.  Smyr- 
ntum  peregrinum  folio  oblongo.  C.  B.  P.  154.  Foreign 
Alexanders  with  an  oblong  Leaf. 

4.  Smyrnium  foliis  caulinis  ternatis  ferratis ,  fummis 
oppofitis  feffilibus.  Alexanders  with  Leaves  by  Threes 
which  are  fawed,  and  thofe  at  the  Top  by  Pairs  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks.  Smyrnium  Creticum  paludapii  folio. 
Tourn.  Cor.  22.  Cretan  Alexanders  with  a  Smallage 
Leaf. 

5.  Smyrnium  foliis  caulinis  duplicato  ternatis  integer¬ 
rimis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  263.  Alexanders  with  double  trifo¬ 
liate  Leaves  on  the  Stalks,  which  are  entire. 

The  I  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Rocks  by  the 
Sea  Shore  in  Wales ,  the  North  of  England,,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land.  It  is  alfo  found  gi owing  wild  in  many  Places  near 
London,  but  here  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  thrown 
out  of  Gardens  ;  for  as  it  was  formerly  cultivated  in 
Gardens  for  the  Table,  the  Seeds  may  have  been  Mat¬ 
tered,  which  will  grow  where-ever  they  alight. 

The  lower  Leaves  of  this  Plant  refemble  thofe  of 
Smallage,  but  are  much  larger  ;  the  Lobes  are  rounder, 
and  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalk  rifes  from  3  to  4 
Feet  high,  i*  furrowed,  and  branches  into  many  Divifi- 
ons;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves  of  the 
Shape  and  Form  with  the  lower, hut  fmaller.  The  Branch¬ 
es  are  terminated  by  largeUmbels  of  white  Flowers  which 
appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  roundifh 
Fruit,  containing  2  Moon-fhaped  Seeds  which  ripen 
in  Auguf,  and  then  the  Plant  decays.  The  whole  Plant 
has  a  ftrong  warm  Tafte. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Crete ;  the 
lower  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  decompounded  of  fmali 
Leaves,  which  divide  by  Threes  ;  their  Lobes  are  oval 
and  indented  on  their  Edges ;  the  Stalk  is  fmooth,  hol¬ 
low,  and  rifes  3  Feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  Top 
into  2  or  3  Branches ;  at  each  Joint  is  placed  1  large 
orbicular  Leaf,  whofe  Bafe  embraces  the  Stalk;  thefe 
are  of  a  yellow  green  Colour,  and  their  Edges  entire  ; 
the  Branches  are  terminated  by  fmali  Umbels  of  yel- 
lowifh  Flowers,  whofe  fmaller  Umbels  or  Kays  are  of 
unequal  Lengths.  The  Seeds  are  black  and  lhaped  like 
tbofe  of  the  former,  but  fmaller. 
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'Fhe  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete',  the  lower 
Leaves  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  winged  Divifions.  The  Stalk  does  not 
rife  fo  high  as  that  of  the  laft  mentioned,  but  is  angular 
and  not  fo  hollow  ;  the  Leaves  on  the  Stalks  are  much 
larger,  they  are  of  the  Hearl-fhaped  oval  Kind,  indent¬ 
ed  on  their  Edges,  and  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their 
Bale  ;  their  Colour  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  former, 
but  of  a  thinner  Texture.  The  Umbels  of  Flowers 
are  fmaller,  as  arc  alfo  the  Seeds. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  have  been  frequently  blended  toge¬ 
ther  by  Botanifts,  who  have  fuppofed  they  were  but  one 
Species ;  but  I  have  cultivated  both  many  Years,  and 
have  not  found  either  of  them  alter. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  the  lower 
Leaves  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  more 
like  thofe  of  Smallage;  the  Stalk  rifes  higher,  and 
grows  more  erect  than  thofe  of  the  firft;  the  Leaves 
on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  large,  and  fawed  on 
their  Edges  ;  they  ftand  by  Threes  round  the  Stalk  at 
the  Joints  ;  their  Bafes  fet  clofe,  having  no  Foot  Stalks ; 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  and  Branches  are  garniftned 
with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form,  which  ftand  by  Pairs. 
The  Umbels  of  Flowers  are  much  fmaller,  and  the 
Seeds  lefs. 

All  thefe  Sorts  ate  biennial,  perifliing  after  their  Seeds 
are  ripe;  they  flower  in  June,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in 
Auguf. 

The  1  ft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  that  ordered  by  the  College 
for  medicinal  Ufe,  but  is  feldom  now  preferibed  ;  and 
at  prefent  is  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens,  though  for¬ 
merly  it  was  greatly  ufed  in  the  Kitchen,  before  Celery 
was  fo  much  cultivated,  which  hath  taken  Place  of  Alex¬ 
anders,  and  entirely  fupplanted  it.  The  other  Sorts  are 
preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  may 
either  of  them  be  cultivated  for  the  Kitchen.  The  2d 
Sort  is  much  preferable  to  the  firft  for  blanching,  as  I 
have  tried,  and  will  be  tenderer,  and  not  quite  fo  ftrong. 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their 
Seeds  on  an  open  Spot  of  Ground  in  Auguf,  as  foon  as 
they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  they  a-e  preferved  tili  Spring,  they 
often  mifearry,  or  at  leaft  do  not  come  up  until  the  2d 
Year;  whereas  thofe  Town  in  Autumn,  rarely  fail  of 
corning  up  foon  after  Chrifmas,  and  will  make  much 
ftronger  Plants  than  the  other. 

The  common  Sort  when  cultivated  for  the  Table, 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  following  Manner: 

In  the  Spring  the  Plants  fhould  be  hoed  out,  fo  as  to 
leave  them  10  Inches  or  a  Foot  apart  each  Way  ;  and, 
during  the  following  Summer,  they  mult  be  conftantly 
cleared  from  Weeds,  which,  if. permitted  to  grow  among 
them,  will  draw  them  up  flender,  and  render  them  good 
for  httle.  In  February  following  the  Plants  will  fhoot  uo 
again  vigoroufiy,  at  which  Time  the  Earth  muft  be  drawn 
up  to  each  Plant,  to  blanch  them,  and  in  three  Weeks 
after  they  will  be  fit  for  Ufe;  when  they  may  be  dug 
up,  and  the  white  Part  preferved,  which  may  ue  ftewed 
and  eaten  a?  Celery. 

SNAP-DRAGON.  See  Antirrhinum. 

SNEEZ  WORT.  See  Achillea. 

SNOW  is  defined  to  be  a  Meteor  formed  in  the 
middle  Region  of  the  Air,  of  Vapour  raifed  by  the  Ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Sun,  or  fubterraneous  Fire  there  congealed, 
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its  Parts  conftipated,  its  fpecific  Gravity  increafed,  and 
thus  returned  to  the  Earth  in  the  Form  of  little  Villi  or 
Flakes. 

Snow  is  very  ufeful ;  it  fructifies  the  Ground  ;  it 
guards  Corn,  or  other  Vegetables,  from  the  intenfer 
Cold  of  the  Air,  efpecially  the  cold  piercing  Winds. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  abound  with  falific  and  fertile  Par¬ 
ticles  ;  as  much  or  more  than  Rain  ;  however,  it  is  ac¬ 
counted  more  ponderous,  and  by  that  Means  finks  deep¬ 
er  into  the  Ground  than  Rain  does,  and  therefore  is  in 
fome  Cafes  of  more  Benefit  to  planting  ;  for  which  Rea- 
fon,  fome  lay  Heaps  of  Snow  round  the  Feet  of  their 
Forefl  Trees,  efpecially  in  hot  burning  Lands. 

Monf.  Le  Clerc  fays,  that  (ome  Parts  of  a  Cloud 
which  fhould  turn  into  Rain,  are  fometimes  prevented 
by  the  Cold,  and  formed  into  a  Confidence  which  we 
call  Snow;  which  appears  to  be  formed  of  watery  Par¬ 
ticles,  from  hence,  that  when  it  diffolves,  it  turns  into 
Water ;  fo  that  we  may  eafily  conceive  Snow  to  be 
made  of  watery  Particles,  hardened  by  Cold  and  ga¬ 
thered  into  Flakes,  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  leave  large 
Interflices  between  one  another ;  which  Snow  is  not 
tranfparent,  as  the  Water,  becaufe  its  more  rigid  Par¬ 
ticles  being  huddled  together  by  Chance,  don’t  leave 
flrait  Pores  between  one  another,  and  fo  keep  out  the 
Matter  of  Light. 

But  when  it  happens,  that  the  Region  of  the  Air  un¬ 
der  the  Cloud  is  very  cold,  the  Drops  of  Rain  are  con¬ 
gealed  as  they  fall,  and  come  down  in  Lumps,  which 
are  called  Hail ;  and  thefe  Lumps  are  greater  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  Bignefs  of  the  Rain  Drops  of  which 
they  are  formed,  and  thefe  Lumps  of  Hail  are  alfo  va- 
rioufly  figured. 

Dr.  Grew  in  a  Difcourfe  of  the  Nature  of  Snow,  ob- 
ferves,  that  many  Parts  thereof  are  of  a  regular  Figure, 
for  the  mod  part,  being,  as  it  were,  fo  many  little 
Rowels  or  Stars  of  perfedt  and  tranfparent  Ice  ;  upon 
each  of  which  Points  are  fet  other  collateral  Points,  at 
the  fame  Angles  as  the  main  Points  thernfelves;  amongd 
thefe  are  divers  other  irregular,  which  are  chiefly  broken 
Points  and  Fragments  of  the  regular  ones  ;  others  alfo 
by  various  Winds,  feem  to  have  been  thawed,  and  fro¬ 
zen  again  into  irregular  Cluflers,  fo  that  it  feems  as  if 
the  whole  Body  of  Snow'were  one  entire  Mafsof  Icicles 
irregularly  figured  ;  that  is,  a  Cloud  of  Vapours  being  ga¬ 
thered  into  Drops,  the  faid  Drops  do  forthwith  defcend  ; 
and  in  their  Defcent  meeting  with  a  freezing  Air  as  they 
pafs  through  a  colder  Region,  each  Drop  is  immediate¬ 
ly  frozen  into  an  Icicle,  fhooting  itfelf  forth  into  feveral 
Points ;  but  dill  continuing  to  defcend,  and  meeting 
with  fome  intermitting  Gales  of  warmer  Air,  or  by 
their  being  continually  wafted  to  and  fro,  touching  upon 
one  another,  fome  are  a  little  thawed,  blunted,  and 
again  frozen  into  Cluflers,  or  entangled,  fo  as  to  fall 
again  into  what  we  call  Flakes  ;  although  Snow  is  film 
Ice,  and  the  Lightnefs  of  it  is  owing  to  the  Excel's  of 
its  Surface,  in  Companion  to  t he  Matter  contained  in 
it  ;  as  Gold  itfelf  may  be  extended  in  Surface,  till  it 
will  ride  upon  the  leaft  Breath  of  Air. 

SNOWDROP.  See  Galanthus. 

SOIL.  See  Earth. 

SOLANOIDES.  See  Piercea.  , 
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^  SOLANUM.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  148.  Tab.  62.  Lin 
Gen.  Pi.  224.  Nightfhade  ;  in  French ,  Morelle. 

The  Chrarafters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  of  1  Leaf 
cut  half  through  into  5  acute  Segments.  The  Flozver  has 
I  fVheel-Jhaped  Petal ,  having  a  very  port  Tube  ;  the  Brim 
is  large ,  spreading ,  and  five- pointed.  It  has  5  fmall 
Awl- (hoped  Stamina,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits  which 
fund  together ,  and  a  roundifh  Germen  fupporting  a  flen- 
der  Style  longer  than  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  a  roundifh  Berry  with  2 
Cells,  having. a  convex  flefioy  Receptacle ,  filled  with  round- 
ifh  compreffed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Solanum  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis  ovatis  acu- 
minatis  glabris,  umbellis  nutantibus.  Nightfhade  with  an 
herbaceous  unarmed  Stalk,  fmooih,  oval-poin ted  Leaves, 
and  nodding  Umbels.  Solanum  officinarum ,  acinis  nigri- 
cantibus.  C.  B.  P.  1 66.  Common  Nightfhade  of  the 
Shops,  with  black  Fruit. 

2.  Solanum  caule  inermi  herbaceo  tomentofo ,  foliis 
ovatis  dentato-angulatis ,  umbellis  nutantibus.  Nightlhade 
with  a  woolly,  herbaceous  unarmed  Stalk,  oval,  angu¬ 
lar,  indented  Leaves,  and  nodding  Umbels.  Solanum 
officinarum ,  acinis  puniceis.  C.  B.  P.  1 66.  Nightfhade 
with  red  Fruit. 

3.  Solanum  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis  ovato-lanceo- 
latis  acuminatis  lament  fts,  umbellis  nut  antibun  Night¬ 
fhade  with  an  herbaceous  unarmed  Stalk,  oval,  Spear- 
fhaped,  acute-pointed,  indented,  woolly  Leaves,  and 
nodding  Umbels.  Solanum  officinarum,  acinus  luteis.  C. 
B.  P.  1 66.  Nighfhade  with  yellow  Berries. 

4.  Solanum  caule  inermi  herbaceo  glabro,  foliis  oblon- 
go-ovatis  acuminatis  dentatis  glabris,  umbellis  nutantibus. 
Nightfhade  with  an  herbaceous,  unarmed,  fmooth, 
Stdk,  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed,  indented,  fmootlv 
Leaves,  and  nodding  Umbels.  Solanum  Americanum, 
vulgar i  fimile,  acinis  rubris.  Rand.  American  Nightfhade 
like  the  common  Sort  with  red  Berries. 

5.  Solanum  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis  ovatis  acu¬ 
minatis  glabris,  umbellis  ereflis.  Nightfhade  with  an  her¬ 
baceous  unarmed  Stalk,  oval,  acute-pointed,  fmooth 
Leaves,  and  eredt  Umbels.  Solanum  Americanum ,  vul¬ 
gar!  fimile,  fiore  parvo  purpurafeente,  acinis  nigricantibus 
minoribus.  Rand.  American  Nightlhade  like  the  common 
Sort,  with  a  fmall  purplilh  Flower,  and  fmaller  black 
Berries. 

6.  Solanum  caule  herbaceo  fubaculeato,  foliis  ovatis 
cbtufis  integerrimis,  petiolis  longiffmis,  umbellis  nutantibus. 
Night  Iliad  e  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  a  little  prickly, 
oval,  obtufe,  entire  Leaves  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks, 
and  nodding  Umbels.  Solanum  nigrum  vulgari  fimile, 
caulibus  exafpsratis.  Hart.  Elth.  368.  Black  Nightfhade 
like  the  common  Sort,  with  rough  Stalks. 

7.  Solanum  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis  oblongo-ova- 
tis  acuminatis  glabris  fubdentatis,  umbellis  nutantibus. 
Nightfhade  with  an  herbaceous  unarmed  Stalk,  oblong, 
oval,  acute-pointed,  fmooth  Leaves  a  little  indented, ' 
and  nodding  Umbels.  Solanum  Guinetnfe,  fru6tu  magno 
in  far  ceraft  nigerrimo  umbellato.  Boerh.  bid.  alt.  2.  p.  68. 
Nightlhade  from  Guinea,  with  a  large  Fruit  like  black 
Cherries,  in  Umbels. 
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8.  SoLANUm  caule  inermi frutefcente  flexuofo,  folds  fit - 
perioribus  bafiatis ,  racemis  cymofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  60.  Night- 
ihade  with  a  fhrubby,  bended,  unarmed  Stalk,  the  up¬ 
per  Leaves  Spear-fhaped,  and  Bunches  of  Flowers  at  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk.  Solatium  fcandens ,  feu  dulcamara.  C. 
B.  P.  1 66.  Perennial  climbing  Nightfhade,  commonly 
called  Bitter-fweet. 

g.  Sox. AHUM  caule  Inermi  fruticofo ,  foliis  lanceolatis 
repandis ,  umbellis  feffilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  184.  Night¬ 
fhade  with  a  fhrubby  unarmed  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  turning  inward,  and  the  Umbels  fitting  clofe  to 
the  Stalks.  Solatium  fruticofum  bacciferum.  C.  B.  P. 
167.  Shrubby  Berry-bearing  Nightfhade  commonly 
called  Amomum  Plinii. 

10.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo ,  foliis  lanceolatis 
angulofo-dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  6 1.  Nightfhade  with  a 
fhrubby  prickly  Stalk,  ana  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  angu¬ 
larly  indented.  Solanum  fpiniferum frutefcens ,  fpinis  ig- 
neify  Americanuni.  Pluk.  Pbyt.  Tab.  225.  fig,  5.  Shrub¬ 
by  and  thorny  American  Nightfhade,  with  Fire-coloured 
Thorns. 

11.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo ,  foliis  ovatis 
dentato-angulatis  utrinque  tomentofiSy  pedunculis  fpinofis. 
Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby  prickly  Stalk,  oval,  angular, 
indented  Leaves,  woolly  on  every  Side,  and  prickly 
Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  Solanum  fpinojum,  maxime 
tomentofum.  Bocc.  Rar.  Plant.  Thorny  Nightfhade, 
very  much  covered  with  a  Wool  or  Down. 

12.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofiy  foliis  pinnato- 
laciniatis  obtufis  utrinque  aculeatis.  Nightfhade  with  a 
fhrubby  prickly  Stalk,  Wing-cut  Leaves  which  are  ob. 
tufe,  and  have  Spines  on  both  Sides.  Solanum  pojnife- 
rum  frutefcens  Africanum  fpinofutn  nigricans,  fore  boragi- 
nisy  foliis  prof  unde  laciniatis.  H.  L.  Shrubby  African  Ap¬ 
ple-bearing  Nightfhade  with  black  Thofns,  a  Flower 
like  Borage,  and  deeply  jagged  Leaves,  commonly 
called  Pomum  Amor  is. 

13.  Solanum  caule  aculeis  recur  vis,  foliis  Jinuatis 
fubtus  tomentofis  utrinque  aculeatis ,  pedunculis  aculeatis. 
Lin.  Flor  Zeyl.  95.  Nightfhade  with  recurved  Thorns 
on  the  Stalks,  and  finuated  Leaves  downey  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side,  armed  with  Prickles  on  both  Sides,  and  the. 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  prickly. 

14.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo.  foliis  angulofo- 
dentatis  tomentofis ,  fioribus  in  racemis  later alibus.  Night¬ 
fhade  with  a  fhrubby  prickly  Stalk,  angular,  indented, 
woolly  Leaves,  and  the  Flowers  in  long  Bunches  at  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk.  Solanum  Indicum  fpinofum  boragi- 
nis  flore.  Icon.  Robert.  H ■  R.  Par.  Prickly  Indian  Night¬ 
fhade  with  a  Flower  like  Borage. 

15.  Solanum  carde  aculeato  herbaceo,  foliis finuatis 
glabris,  utrinque  aculeatis ,  umbellis  erettis,  calycibus  echi- 
natis.  Nightfhade  with  a  .  prickly  herbaceous  Stalk, 
fmooth  finuated  Leaves  armed  with  Spines  on  both 
Sides,  upright  Umbels,  and  very  prickly  Fmpalements. 
Solanum  Americanum  fpinofum  berbaceum ,  acanthi  folio, 
flore  amplo  caruleo.  Houfl.  Mff.  Prickly  herbaceous 
American  Nightfhade  with  a  Bearfbreech  Leaf,  and  a 
large  blue  Flower. 

16.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo ,  folds  pinnato- 
lacin;atis  tomentofis,  utrinque  aculeatis ,  pedunculis  axilla - 
ribus  bifioris.  Nightfhade  with  a  prickly  fhrubby  Stalk, 
Wing-cut  Leaves  which  are  woolly,  and  prickly  oa 
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both  Sides,  and  Foot  Stalks  with  two  Flowers  at  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk.  Solanum  Americanum  fpinofiffimum 
berbaceum,  anguria  folio,  flore  luteo.  Houfl.  The  mod 
prickly  American  Nightfhade  with  a  Water  Melon  Leaf, 
and  a  yellow  Flower. 

17.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  oblongis 
finuato  pmnatis,  aculeatis,  umbellis  fejjiiibus.  Nightfhade 
with  a  prickly  fhrubby  Stalk,  oblong,  Wing-finuated, 
prickly  Leaves,  and  Umbels  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks. 
Solanum  Americanum  frutefcens,  &  fpinofum,  quercus 
folio,  baccis  rubris.  HouJI .  M-Jf.  Shrubby  prickly  Ameri - 
can  Nightfhade  with  an  Oak  Leaf,  and  red  Berries. 

18.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  ovatis  to¬ 
mentofis,  an gulofo finuatis  fubaculatis ,  umbellis  feffilibus. 
Nightfhade  with  a  prickly  fhrubby  Stalk,  oval,'  woolly,, 
angular,  finuated  Leaves  a  little  prickly,  and  Umbels 
it  ting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  Solanum  Americanum  baccife- 
rum,  caule  &  folds  tomentofis  incanis  Jpinofis,  flore  luteo , 
fruflu  croceo.  Sloan.  Cat.  108.  Berry-bearing  American 
Nightfhade  with  hoary  Stalks  and  Leaves,  a  yellow 
Flower,  and  Saffron-coloured  Fruit. 

19.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  lanceolatis 
fubdentatis  glabris,  racemis  longioribus  exillaribus.  Night¬ 
fhade  with  a  prickly  fhrubby  Stalk,  fmooth  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  a  little  indented,  and  longer  Bunches  of  Flowers 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  Solanum  Americanum 
fruticofum  bacciferum  fpinofum,  flore  coeruleo.  Sloan.  108.. 
Shrubby  Berry-bearing  American  Nightfhade  with  a  blue 
Flower. 

20.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo ,  folds  ovato- 
oblongis  acuminatis  tomentofis,  umbellis  ere  A  is  axillaribus . 
Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby  tStalk  armed  with  a  few 
Spines,  oval,  oblong,  woolly  Leaves,  and  eredl  Um¬ 
bels  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  Solanum  Americanum , 

frutefcens  &  fpinofum,  fore  mag  no  albo.  HouJI.  Mff, 
Prickly  and  fhrubby  American  Nightfhade  with  a  large 
white  Flower. 

21.  Solanum  caule  inermi  frutefcente  flexuofo ,  foliis 
ovatis  fubtus  tomentofis,  fioribus  folitariis  alaribus.  Night¬ 
fhade  with  a  fhrubby,  bending,  unarmed  Stalk,  oval 
Leaves  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  grow-  - 
ing  fingly  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  Solanum  Ame¬ 
ricanum,  fcandens  &  frutefcens,  fore  magno  .coeruleo,  . 
fiudlu  rubro.  Houfl.  Mff.  Shrubby  climbing  American 
Nightfhade  with  a  large  blue  Flower,  and  a  red  Fruit.  . 

22.  Solanum  caule  inermi  fruticofo,  foliis  ovatd  acu- 
minatis  integerrimis ,  fubtus  tomentofis ,  umbellis  eretdis  ala¬ 
ribus  &  terminalibus.  Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby  unarm— 
ed  Stalk,  oval,  acute- pointed  entire  Leaves,  woolly  on  . 
their  under  Side,  and  eredt  Umbels  from  the  Wings 
and  Top  of  the  Branches.  Solanum  Americanum  frute¬ 
fcens,  non  fpinofum ,  lauri  folio,  fh?re  racemofo  coeruleo » 
HouJI.  Mff.  Smooth  fhrubby  American  Nightfhade  with 

a  Bay  Leaf,  and  blue  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters. 

23.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  folds  ovatis 
fnuato-dentatis  fubtus  tomentofis,  aculeis  utrinque  redds 
umbellis  feffilibus  terminalibus.  Nightfhade  with  a  prick-  - 
ly  fhrubby  Stalk,  oval,  finuated,  indented  Leaves  woolly 
on  their  under  Side,  the  Spines  every  Way  ffrait,  and 
Umbels  fitting  clofe  at  the  End  of  the  Branches 
Solanum  Americanum  frutefcens  &  fpinofum,  folds  infra 
tomentofis,  fore  magno  coeruleo.  Houfl,  Mff.  Shrubby 

amid 
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and  prickly  American  Nightfhade  with  Leaves  which 
are  hoary  underneath,  and  a  large  blue  Flower. 

24.  Solanum  caule  inermi fruticofo ,  foliis  ovato  lan- 
ceolatis  integerrimis  fubtus  tomentofs,  umbellis  eredlis  pe- 
du  cults  longijjimis.  Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby  unarm¬ 
ed  Stalk,  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  entire  Leaves  woolly  on 
their  under  Side,  and  ered  Umbels  having  very  long 
Foot  Stalks.  Solanum  Americanum  arborefcens ,  verbafc't 
jolio,  fruflu  flavefcente  majori.  Plum.  Cat.  4.  Tree-like 
American  Nightfhade  with  a  Mullein  Leaf,  and  a  larger 
yellow  Fruit. 

25.  SolaNUM  caule  frutejcente  Jubincrmi,  foliis  cunei- 
formibus  fnuato-repandis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  185.  Night¬ 
fhade  with  a 'fhrubby  almoft  unarmed  Stalk,  and  Wedge- 
lhaped  Leaves  which  are  finuated,  and  turn  backward. 
Solanum  Bonarienfe  arborefcens,  papas  foribus.  Hort. 
Eltb.  364.  Tree-like  Nightihade  of  Buenos  Ayres  with 
Flowers  like  the  Potatoe. 

26.  Solanum  caule Jrutefcente  inermi,  foliis  lanceola- 
tis  finuato  dentatis  glabris,  umbellis  er edits.  Nightfhade 
with  a  fhrubby  unarmed  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped,  finu¬ 
ated,  indented,  fmooth  Leaves,  and  erect  Umbels. 
Solanum  Bahamenfe  arborefcens,  folio  finuato.  Hort.  Eltb. 
363.  Tree-like  Nightfhade  from  the  Bahama  Iflands 
with  a  finuated  Leaf. 

27.  Solanum  caule  inermi  fruticofo  foliis  ovatis  in¬ 
tegerrimis  pedunculis  lateralibus  fliformibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  185.  Nightihade  with  a  fhrubby  unarmed  Stalk, 
oval  entire  Leaves,  and  Thread-like  Foot  Stalks  to  the 
Flowers,  proceeding  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches. 
Solanum  lignofum  Ajricanum  fempervirens,  laurinis  foliis 
H.  Amjl.  2.  p.  191.  Woody  cver-green  African  Night¬ 
ihade  with  Bay  Leaves. 

28.  Solanum  caule  inermi  frutefente  flexuofo,  foliis 
ovatis  fubdentatis  craffts.  Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby, 
flexible,  unarmed  Stalk,  and  oval  thick  Leaves  fome- 
what  indented.  Solanum  dulcamarum  Africanum,  Joins 
crafts  hirfutis  Hort.  Eltb.  365.  Climbling  Af  rican  Night¬ 
fhade  with  hairy  thick  Leaves. 

29.  Solanum  caule  frutefcente  inermi .  foliis  lanceola- 
tis  integerrimis  fubtus  pi  lofts,  umbellis  ere  cits  ternanalibus 
Nightihade  with  a  fhrubby  un aimed  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped 
entire  Leaves  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  ered  Um¬ 
bels  terminating  the  Branches.  Solanum  Americonum 
frutefcens  non fpinofum  foliis  oblongis fubtus  incanis,  fo¬ 
ribus  umbellatis.  Houft.  MJf.  American  fhrubby  Night¬ 
fhade  without  Thoi ns,  -  oblong  Leaves  hoary  on  their 
under  Sides,  and  Flowers  in  Umbels. 

30.  Solanum  caule  inermi  fruticofo,  foliis  ovatis  inte¬ 
gerrimis,  fubtus  foment ofts ,  umbellis  erefiis  terrninalibus , 
calycibus  obtufs  lanuginofs.  Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby 
unarmed  Stalk,  oval,  entire  Leaves  woolly  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side,  ered  Umbels  terminating  the  Branches,  and 
downy  obtufe  Empalements.  Solanum  Americanum  fru- 
ticofum  glabrum,  foliis  fubrotnndis  fubtus  incanis,  fori¬ 
bus  racemofts.  Houfl .  MJf.  Smooth  fhrubby  American 
Nightfhade  with  roundifh  Leaves  hoary  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side  and  branching  Flowers. 

31*  Solanum  caule  aculeato,  foliis,  oblongo-ovatis, 
dentato fnuatis,  fubtus  pilofs,  umbellis  lateralibus.  Night¬ 
fhade  with  a  fhrubby  prickly  Stalk,  oblong  oval  Leaves 
with  finuated  Indentures  which  are  hairy  on  their  under 
Side,  and. Umbels  on  the  Side  of  the  Bl  anches.  Solanum 
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fpinofum  frutefcens ,  quercus  folio  latiorc.  Houjf.  MJf. 
Shrubby  prickly  Nightfhade  with  a  broader  Oak  Leaf. 

32.  Sol  anum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  fmuato ~ 
dentatis,  racemis  lateralibus,  aculeis  utrinque  mcurvis • 
Nightfhade  with  a  prickly  fhrubby  Stalk,  Leaves  with 
finuated  Indentures,  Bunches  of  Flowers  on  the  Side 
of  the  Branches,  and  the  Spines  every  where  recurved. 
Solanum  fpinofum,  Jamaicenfe  glabrum,  foliis  parvis  mi¬ 
nus  projunde  laciniatis.  Pluk.  Pbyt.  Tab.  316.  fg.  5. 
Prickly  Jamaica  Nightfhade  whole  fmall  Leaves  are 
lefs  deeply  cut. 

33.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  fsnuatis 
obtufs,  utrinque  tomentofs, foribus  racemofts  terrninalibus 
Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby  prickly  Stalk,  obtufe  finu¬ 
ated  Leaves  woolly  on  both  Sides,  and  Flowers  in  loofe 
Bunches  terminating  the  Branches. 

34.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  herbaceo,  foliis  laciniatis 
dentatis  tomentofs ,  utrinque  aculeatis ,  calycibus  tomentofs 
Nightfhade  with  a  prickly  herbaceous  Stalk,  cut  Leavei 
indented,  woolly,  and  armed  with  Spines  on  both 
Sides,  and  woolly  Empalements.  Solanum  annuum 
nigricans  Firginianum  fpinoffmum  late  fe  fpargens 
fore  caeruleo  glabrum.  Pluk.  Pbyt.  Tab.  62.  fg.  3.  Black 
annual  Virginia  Nightfhade  which  is  the  moft  prickly 
having  a  blue  fmooth  Flower. 

35.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  herbaceo ,  foliis  cordatis 
quinquelobis,  utrinque  villcfs  aculeatis.  Fir.  Cliff.  1  e 
Nightfhade  with  a  prickly  herbaceous  Stalk,  and 
Heavt-fhaped  Leaves  with  5  Lobes ’which  are  hairy 
and  prickly  on  both  Sides.  Solanum  Barbadenfe  fpinofum 
annuum,  fruciu  aureo  rotundiore  pyri parvi  inverf  forma 
L?  magmtudine  Pluk.  Pbyt.  Tab.  225 .  fg.  1.  Annual  prick¬ 
ly  Barbadoes  Nightfhade  with  a  rounder  golden  Fruit 
of  the  Form  .and  Size  of  a  fmall  Pear  inverted,  com¬ 
monly  called  Bachelors  Pear. 

36.  Solanum  caule  herbaceo  ereflo  inermi,  foliis  ovato 
lance olat is  angulofo-dentatis  foribus  lateralibus.  Night¬ 
fhade  with  an  herbaceous  ered  unarmed  Stalk,  oval 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  angularly  indented,  and  Flowers 
on  the  Side  of  the  Stalks. 

Tne  1  ft  Sort  is  now  very  common  on  Dunghills,  and 
rich  cultivated  Soils,  in  many  Parts  of  England ;  where 
it  often  becomes  a  very  troublefome  Weed.  This  is  the 
Sort  which  the  College  of  Phyficians  have  direded  to*  be 
ufed  in  Medicine,  under  the  Title  of  Solanum  hortenfe : 
And  although  it  is  now  become  a  very  troublefome 
Weed  in  many  Gardens  near  London ,  yet  it  is  not  a 
Native  of  this  Country,  but  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
brought  originally  from  America,  from  whence  the  grea¬ 
ter  Part  of  the  Species  of  this  Genus  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this  found  growing  natu¬ 
rally  in  England.  The  moft  common  Sort  is  an  upright 
branching  Plant  with  oval  acute-pointed  fmooth  Leaves, 
and  black  Berries.  I  he  other  is  a  low  branching  Plant 
with  indented  Leaves,  and  greemfh  yellow  Bernes, 
but  whether  thefe  are  only  Varieties,  or  diftind  Spe¬ 
cies  I  cannot  fay,  though  I  have  Town  their  Seeds  fepa- 
rateiy,  and  have  found  them  keep  their  Difference  one 
Year,  but  do  not  know  if  they  will  continue  it  always. 

The  2d  Sort  rifes  with  an  ered  branching  Stalk  3 
Feet  high,  the  Leaves  are  oval,  angular,  indented,  and 
fmooth,  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh  Bunches, 

in 
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in  Form  of  Umbels ;  they  are  white,  having  5  Star- 
pointed  Petals  which  fpread  open  and  are  reflexed ;  in 
the  Center  are  5  Stamina,  terminated  by  oblong  yellow 
Summits  (landing  clofe  together ;  after  the  Flowers  are 
pad,  the  Germen  will  fwel!  to  round  pulpy  Berries  of  a 
deep  red  Colour,  (landing  in  nodding  Umbels  on  the 
Side  of  the  Branches  ;  the  Flowers  appear  in  July ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  I  have  feveral  Times  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  from  Barbadoes ,  where  it  is 
fuppofed  to  grow  naturally. 

The  3d  Sort  riles  with  hairy  branching  Stalks  2  Feet  • 
and  a  Half  high,  the  Leaves  are  woolly,  oval,  Spear- 
(liaped,  acute-pointed,  and  indented  on  their  Edges, 
the  Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  and  the 
Berries  are  of  the  fame  Size  and  Shape,  but  of  a  dirty 
yellow  Colour  ;  this  flowers  and  ripens  its  Berries  at  the 
lame  Time  with  the  former.  The  Seeds  of  this  came 
from  America.  The  Seeds  of  the  4th  Sort  came  from 
the  IVeJl-Indies  \  this  hath  taller  and  fmoother  Stalks 
than  either  of  the  former  ;  the  Leaves  are  of  a  dark 
green  and  fmooth,  they  are  oval,  acute-pointed,  and 
indented  on  their  Edges  in  angular  Indentures,  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  nodding  Umbels  on  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth  red  Berries  ; 
this  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former  Sorts. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  the  Stalks 
are  angular,  and  rife  upward  of  3  Feet  high,  dividing 
into  a  few  (lender  Branches,  which  fpread  from  each 
other,  and  are  garniflied  with  oval  acute-pointed  fmooth 
Leaves,  of  a  deep  green  Colour  ;  they  have  a  few  In¬ 
dentures  on  their  Edges  ;  the  Flowers  are  very  fmall,  and 
there  are  but  few  in  each  Umbel ;  they  have  narrow 
acute-pointed  Petals,  white  on  the  Inflde,  and  purplilh 
without  ;  they  appear  in  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  black  Berries,  which  ripen  late  in  Autumn. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  The 
Stalks  of  this  Sort  rife  3  Feet  high,  and  divide  into 
fpreading  Branches,  they  are  angular,  furrowed,  and 
have  a  few  fhort  Spines  ;  the  Leaves  are  oval  and  entire  ; 
they  are  6  Inches  long,  and  5  broad,  of  a  dark  green 
Colour,  and  have  long  Foot  Stalks;  the  Flowers  come 
o.ut  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  in  fmall  Umbels, 
which  nod  on  one  Side  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  Star- 
pointed,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  black  Berries,  which 
ripen  late  in  the  Autumn. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Guinea ...  This  rifes 
with  a  (Irong,  thick,  herbaceous  Stalk,  2  Feet  and  a 
Half  high,  dividing  into  fhort  thick  Branches,  garnifh- 
ed  with  oblong,  oval,  fmooth  Leaves,  near  5  Inches 
long,  and  3  and  a  Half  broad,  which  have  a  few  Inden¬ 
tures,  and  (land  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  nodding  Umbels  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalk,  they  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  hut  larger. 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large  black  Berries,  the  Size  of 
the  common  black  Cherry,  which  ripens  in  Autumn.  . 

Thefe  7  Sorts  are  annual,  fo  their  Seeds  (hould  be 
fewn  in  the  Spring,  on  a  Bed  of  rich  Earth  where 
the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  when  they  come 
up,  they  mud  be  thinned,  leaving  them  at  lead  2 
Feet  Dillauce,  that  they  may  have  Room  to  grow,  after 
this  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds  ;  in  July  and  Augujl  they  will  flow¬ 
er,  and  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn.  Some  People 
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plant  1  or  2  Plants  of  each  Sorts  in  Pots,  whofe  Stalks 
they  train  up  to  Sticks,  to  make  them  Arait  ;  and  in 
Autumn  they  remove  the  Pots  into  the  Green- houfe, 
where  they  may  be  preferved  till  the  Spring,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  Winter,  their  Fruit  being  ripe,  will  make  a 
pretty  Appearance. 

The  8th  Sort  is  a  climbing  woody  Plant,  which t 
grows  in  the  Hedges  in  divers  Parts  of  England ,  and 
is  by  fome  planted  in  Gardens,  to  cover  Arbours,  or 
fhady  W alls,  in  London,  and  other  clofe  Places,  where 
few  other  Plants  will  thrive.  The  Cuttings  or  Stalks  of 
this  are  put  into  Glades  of  Water,  and  placed  in  Rooms,, 
where  they  will  put  out  Branches  and  Leaves,  and  con¬ 
tinue  a  tong  Time  green.  This  Plant  is  alfo  ufed  in 
Medicine,  for  fome  particular  Preparations ;  but  the 
Herb  Folks  in  the  Markets  often  fell  this  indead  of  the 
Garden  Nightfhade,  which  is  a  cooling  Plant,,  and 
this  is  a  hot  acrid  one,  which  renders  it  contrary  to  the 
Intention  of  the  Ointment,  wherein  Nightfhade  is  one 
of  the  Ingredients. 

There  is  a  Sort  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  fuppofed 
to  be  a  Variety  of  the  former,  but  the  Leaves  are  wool¬ 
ly,  in  which-it  differs  from  the  other,  and  this  is  con- 
llant.  There  is  alfo  one  with  variegated  Leaves,  pre- 
fet  ved  by  thofe  who  are  very  curious  in  collecting  the 
various  Kinds  of  driped  leaved  Plants. 

Thefe  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down 
their  Branches,  or  by  planting  their  Cuttings  in  the 
Spring  on  a  moid  Soil,  where  they  will  foon  take  Roots 
and  may  afteiward  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Madeiras ;  this 
rifes  with  a  drong  woody  Stalk  4  or  5  Feet  high,  and 
divides  into  many  (lender  did'  Branches,  garnidied 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  turning  backward ;  The 
Flowers  grow  in  final!  Umbels,  or  fingly  on  the  Side 
of  the  Branches,  to  which  they  fit  clofe,  thefe  are 
white,  with  yellow  Summits,  and  appear  in  June,  Ju - 
ly,  and  Aug u ft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Berries  as  large 
as  fmall  Cnerries,  which  ripen  in  Winter,  when  they 
make  a  good  Appearance  in  the  Green-houfe.  There 
are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  red,  and  the  other 
has  a  yellowifh  Fruit. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by .  fo  wing  its  Seeds 
in  a  Pot  of  rich  Earth  in  the  Spring,  placing,  it  upon 
a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  their 
Growth  ;  the  Earth  in  the  Pot  fhoulu  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered,  for  if  it  is  kept  too  dry  the  Seeds  will  not  grew. 
When  ihe  Plants  are  come  up,  you  (hould  make.a  gen¬ 
tle  hot  Bed  which  mud  be  covered  with  rich  Earth-- 
about  6  Inches  thick  ;  in  this  they  (hould  be  planted 
about  6  Inches  Ddlance  each  Way,  and  the  Bed  . arch¬ 
ed  over  with  Hoops,  &c.  and  covered  with  Mats,  to 
(hade  them  from  the  Sun  and  Cold  ;  obferving  fre¬ 
quently  to  water  them. 

When  the  Plants  have  acquired  Strength,  and  the  Sea- 
fort,  becomes  favourable,  you  mud  inure  them  to  bear 
the  open  Air  by  degrees,  to  which  they  (hould  be  full 
ly  expofed  in  June,  when  alfo  they  fliould  be  taken  up. 
with  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  the  Root  of  each  Plant,  and 
placed  feparately  in  Pots  filled  with  rich  Earth,  which 
mudbe  (et  in  a  fliady  Situation,  and  frequently  watered 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  they  may 
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be  removed  into  a  more  open  Expofure  and  placed 
among  other  exotic  Plants ;  but  they  require  a  great 
Plenty  of  Water  in  dry  Weather,  without  which  they 
feldom  produce  much  Fruit. 

In  Winter  they  mud  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe, 
and  placed  in  the  coldeft  Part  of  the  Houfe,  where  they 
may  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Weather ; 
being  fo  hardy,  as  many  Times  to  endure  the  Cold  of 
our  ordinary  Winters  abroad,  when  planted  in  a  warm 
Situation  ;  fo  that  they  only  require  to  be  fheltered 
from  fevere  Froft. 

Thefe  Plants  fhould  be  annually  drifted  about  the 
latter  End  of  April,  when  their  Roots  fhould  be  pared 
round,  cutting  off  all  the  mouldy  Fibres  which  were 
next  the  Pot,  and  the  Pots  filled  up  with  frefh  rich 
Earth,  which  will  {Lengthen  their  Flowers,  and  caufe 
them  to  produce  Plenty  of  Fruit;  which,  (as  I  Paid  be¬ 
fore)  ripens  in  Winter,  and  being  of  the  Shape  and  Size 
of  Cherries,  are  commonly  called  Winter-Cherries  by 
the  Gardeners. 

The  loth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  V/efl-lndies  \ 
this  rifes  with  a  ihrubby  Stalk  3  Feet  high,  dividing 
at  the  Top  into  feveral  Branches,  clofely  armed  with 
{trait  gold  coloured  Spines  on  every  Side.  The  Leaves 
are  from  2  to  3  Inches  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an 
Inch  broad,  having  a  few  angular  Indentures,  and  their 
Mid-rib  is  armed  with  a  Row  of  the  like  Spines  as  thole 
upon  the  Stalk*,  which  fland  eredf.  Fhe  Flowers  are 
produced  in  -long  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks, 
they  are  white,  and  of  the  fame  Size  of  thofe  of  the 
ninth,  which  are  fucceeded  by  red  Berries  almoft  as  large 
as  the  fmall  black  Cherry. 

The  10th  Sort  is  much  tenderer  than  either  of  the 
former,  being  brought  from  the  warm  Parts  of  America. 
This  is  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  in  the  Spring, 
on  a  good  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot 
Bed  again,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until 
they  have  taken  Root,  after  which  they  fhould  have 
Air  and  Water  in  Proportion  to  the  Heat  of  the  Seafon, 
and  the  Bed  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  when  their 
Roots  have  filled  the  Pots  in  which  they  were  planted 
(which  they  will  do  in  two  Months  time,  if  they 
thrive,)  they  mull  be  fhaken  out,  and  atrer  having 
gently  pared  off  the  Fibres  which  grew  next  the  Pot, 
they  fhould  be  placed  into  Pots  a  Size  larger,  which  muff 
be  filled  with  frefh  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh 
hot  Bed,  to  bring  the  Plants  forward,  obferving  to  wa¬ 
ter  them  frequently;  for  they  will  not  thrive  without 
Plenty  of  Moiffure  in  warm  Weather.  @ 

In  July  thefe  Plants  may  be  inured  to  bear  the  open 
Air  by  Degrees,  into  which  they  may  be  removed,  if  the 
Seafon  be  warm  ;  but  otherwife  they  muff  always  be  pre- 
ferved  either  under  Glades,  or  in  the  Stove,  and  if  they 
are  placed  in  the  open  Air,  they  fhould  not  remain 
there  longer  than  the  Mfddle  or  latter  End  of  Augufl, 
leff  the  Nights  growing  cold,  fhould  hurt  them.  Du¬ 
ring  the  Winter  Seafon  they  muff  be  preferved  in  the 
Stove,  obferving  .to  refrefh  them  frequently  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  but  they  muff  not  have  too  much  each  Time,  efpe- 
cially  in  cold  Weather.  The  2d  Year  they  will  produce 
Flowers  and  Fruit. 
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The  nth  Sort  has  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  2 
Feet  high,  and  divides  into  feveral  woody  Branches 
armed  with  fharp  Thorns,  and  garnifhed  with  oval, 
woolly  Leaves  which  have  angular  Indentures  on  their 
Edges,  they  are  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  morelhan 
an  Inch  broad.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
loofe  Bunches  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks;  they  are 
blue,  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts ;  thefe 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round 
Berries  as  large  as  common  Cherries,  of  a  gold  Colour, 
which  turn  black  when  ripe. 

The  1 2th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  hath  a  ffrong,  thick,  fhrubby  Stalk,  which 
riles  from  2  to  3  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  fhort, 
thick  Branches,  clofely  armed  with  fhort  ffrong  yellow 
Spines  on  every  Side ;  the  Leaves  are  about  4  Inches 
long,  and  2  broad  ;  they  are  cut  almoft  to  their  Mid¬ 
rib,  in  obtufe  Segments,  which  are  oppofite,  regular, 
and  formed  like  winged  Leaves;  thefe  Segments  have 
feveral  obtufe  Indentures  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  of 
a  dark  green  Colour,  and  are  armed  with  the  fame  Sort 
of  Spines,  as  thofe  on  the  Stalks  on  both  Sides.  The 
Flowers  come  out  in  fmall  Bunches  on  the  Side  of  the 
Branches  ;  they  are  blue,  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
former  Sort  ;  thefe  appear  in  June  and  July ,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  round  yellow  Berries  as  large  as  Walnuts, 
which  ripen  in  Winter. 

The  nth  and  12th  Sorts  are  not  fo  tender  as  the  laft, 
but  require  an  open  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  or  a  warm  Green- 
houfe  in  Winter,  but  in  Summer  may  be  expofed  in  the 
open  Air  with  other  exotic  Plants.  Thefe  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  on  a  hot  Bed,  as  the 
former,  and  fhould  be  managed  as  hath  been  directed 
for  them,  with  this  Difference,  that  they  may  be  much 
fooner  expofed  to  the  Air,  and  fhould  not  be  bread  fo  ten¬ 
derly.  Thefe  are  preferved  for  their  odd  Appearance, 
by  fuch  as  are  curious  in  cultivating  exotic  Plants ;  their 
Fruits  being  ripe  in  Winter,  afford  a  Variety  in  the 
Green-houfe,  and  their  Leaves  and  Flowers  being 
very  remarkable  in  their  Colour,  Shape,  &c.  render 
them  worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  goodColledfion  of  Plants. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope',  this  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  covered  with  a  white 
meally  Down,  which  rifes  4  or  5  Feet  high,  dividing 
into  a  few  ftraggling  Branches,  armed  with  fhort  thick 
dark  brown  Spines,  having  yellowifh  Points  and  are  re¬ 
curved.  The  Leaves  are  3  Inches  long  and  2  broad  $ 
they  are  finuated,  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
but  have  a  white  woolly  Underfide.  This  Sort  has 
not  as  yet  produced  any  Flowers  in  England ,  though  • 
there  are  large  Plants  of  it  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where 
they  were  raifed  from  Seeds,  which  came  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  two  former, 
and  the  Plants  muff  be  treated  the  fame  Way,  but  they 
are  not  fo  hardy  as  the  2  former,  fo  fhould  be  placed  in 
a  warm  Glafs  Cafe,  or  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  and 
fhould  not  have  much  Water  in  cold  Weather. 

The  14th  Sort  has  a  fhrubhy  Stalk,  which  rifes  2  or 
3  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  ligneous  Branches, 
armed  with  fhort  ffrong  jellowifh  Spines;  the  Leavei 
are  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  an  Inch  broad  woolly 
on  both  Sides,  and  are  angularly  indented.  Thefe  are 
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armed  with  Spines  on  both  Sides,  in  a  Row  on  the  Mid" 
rib.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  longifh  Bunches  from 
the  Side  of  t he  Stalks,  they  are  blue,  and  like  thofe  of 
the  twelfth  ;  they  appear  in  June  and  July ,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  round  Berries  of  a  gold  Colour,  as  large  as 
Cherries,  which  ripen  in  Winter. 

The  15th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  HouJJoun ,  at  La 
Vera  Cmz  in  New  Spaing  from  whence  he  lent  the  Seeds 
to  England ,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden.  This 
rifes  with  a  prickly  herbaceous  Stalk  near  2  Feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  2  or  3  Branches,  clofely  armed  with  llender 
yellow  Spines  of  unequal  Lengths.  The  Leaves  are  6 
Inches  long,  and  3  and  a  Half  broad,  of  a  bright  green 
Colour,  and  deeply  finuated;  the  Veins  of  the  Leaves 
are  armed  with  yellow  ere£t  Spines  on  both  Sides.  The 
Umbels  of  Flowers  fland  ere£t  at  the  End  of  the  Bran¬ 
ches,  the  Flowers  are  very  large  and  of  a  fine  blue  Co¬ 
lour;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  Berries,  as  large  as 
common  Cherries,  marbled  with  white  and  green.  The 
Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  armed  with  Spines  like  a 
Hedgehog.  It  flowers  in  Juh  and  Augujl ,  but  the 
Fruit  ripens  late  in  the  Autumn,  lo  that  unlel's'the  Plants 
are  brought  forward  in  Spring,  they  will  not  produce 
ripe  Seeds  in  England. 

The  1 6th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain.  This  hath  fhrubby  trailing  Stalks  2  Feet 
long,  armed  with  long  yellow  Spines,  and  covered  with 
a  gray  Bark;  the  Leaves  are  near  4  Inches  long,  and 
almofl  2  broad,  very  finely  cut  in  Form  of  winged 
Leaves,  almofl  to  their  Mid-rib;  they  are  woolly,  and 
armed  with  long,  llender,  veilowifh  Spines  on  their 
Veins  on  both  Sides.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers 
arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  2  or  3  In¬ 
ches  long,  each  for  the  mod  part  fufiaining  2  large  yel¬ 
low  Flowers,  having  very  prickly  Empalements ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  Imall  round  Berries  the  Size  of  gray 
Peas,  which  are  marbled  with  green  and  white. 

The  17th  Sort  was  difcovered  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  this 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  5  or  6  Feet  high,  armed 
with  fhert  recurved  Spines,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth 
brownifh  Bark,  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  6  Inches 
long,  and  2  and  a  Half  broad,  regularly  finuated  on 
both  Edges  in  form  of  winged  Leaves;  thefe  rife  by  2 
or  3  from  the  fame  Point,  and  fland  eredl  ;  they  are 
armed  with  a  few  fhort  Spines  along  their  Mid-rib  on 
both  Sides.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  fmall  loofe  Bun¬ 
ches  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  to  which  they  fit 
clofe;  thefe  are  but  fmall;  they  have  5  white  Star- 
pointed  Petals,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Berries  about 
the  Size  of  thofe  of  Juniper,  which,  when  ripe, 
are  red. 

The  18th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  this  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  woolly  Stalk  5  or  6  Feet  high,  armed 
with  fhort  recurved  Thorns,  and  garnifhed  with  oval 
woolly  Leaves  6  Inches  long,  and  4  broad,  angularly 
finuated,  with  a  very  few  fhort  crooked  Spines  upon 
the  Mid-rib  on  the  under  Side.  The  Flowers  are  in 
fmall  Umbels  fitting  clofe  to  the  Side  of  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  fmall  and  yellow;  they  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
round  Berries  of  a  Saffron  Colour  when  ripe. 

The  19th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this  rifes 
•with  fhrubby  Stalks  3  or  4  Feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  irregular  Branches  which  have  a  gray  Bark, 
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and  are  armed  on  every  Side  with  flender  ere£t  Spines 
of  a  gray  Colour.  The  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  an 
Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad;  they 
are  fmooth,  and  a  little  indented  or  waved  on  their  Ed¬ 
ges.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  long  Bunches  from  the 
Side  of  the  Stalk,  (landing  on  long  Foot  Stalks  :  they 
are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Saf¬ 
fron-coloured  Berries  the  Size  of  Peas. 

The  20th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Willi¬ 
am  Houfloun  at  La  •Vera  Cruz ;  this  has  a  flrong  fhrub¬ 
by  Stalk,  covered  with  a  brown  u'oolly  Bark,  which 
riles  4  or  5  Feet  high,  and  is  armed  with  a  few  fhort 
Spines,  fending  out  feveral  ligneous  Branches,  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  covered 
with  a  brown  woolly  Down  on  both  Sides;  they  are  6 
Inches  long,  and  almofl  3  broad  in  the  Middle.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  ere£t  Umbels  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches ;  they  are  large,  white,  and  have  thick  wool¬ 
ly  Empalements;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  yellow  Berries 
as  large  as  middling  Cherries. 

The  21ft  Sort  was  difcovered  growing  naturally  at 
La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this  has  a  lhrubby  climbing  Stalk, 
which  rifes  10  or  12  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  fmooth 
brown  Bark,  and  divides  into  feveral  Branches.  The 
Leaves  are  oval,  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  but  of  a 
dark  green  on  their  upper  ;  they  arc  2  Inches  long,  and 
one  and  a  Half  broad.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk;  they  are  large,  of  a 
fine  blue  Colour,  and  the  Petal  is  not  divided  into  Seg-. 
ments  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  but  have  5  An¬ 
gles,  each  ending  in  a  Point ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
round  Berries  about  the  Size  of  gray  Peas,  which  are 
red  when  ripe 

The  2 2d  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  ILovJlounat 
Campeachy  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fmooth  fhrubby  Stalk,  6  or 
7  Feet  high,  fending  out  ligneous  Branches  on  every 
Side,  which  have  a  fmooth  brown  Bark,  and  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oval  acute-pointed  Leaves  which  are  entire, 
woolly  on  their  under  Side;  they  are  4  Inches  long, 
and  2  and  a  Half  broad.  The  Flowers  are  colle&ed 
into  Umbels  which  (land  ere£t ;  thefe  come  out  from 
the  Side  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  of 
a  light  blue  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  Ber¬ 
ries  ;  the  Size  of  fmall  black  Cherries,  which  are  yel¬ 
low  when  ripe. 

The  23d  Sort  was  difcovered  at  La  Vera  Cruz ;  this 
has  a  fhrubby  Stalk  which  rifes  4  Feet  high,  having  a 
white  downey  Bark,  and  armed  on  every  Side  with 
firait  brown  Spines.  The  Leaves  (land  3  Inches  afun* 
der  ;  they  are  oval,  and  have  finuated  Indentures;  they 
are  2  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Quarter  broad,  woolly 
on  their  under  Side,  and  have  piickly  Foot  Stalks. 
Their  Mid-rib  is  armed  with  2  or  3  fmall  Spines,  fome- 
times  on  both  Sides,  and  at  others  but  on  one.  The 
Spines  are  all  ere£t ;  the  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  an  Um¬ 
bel  fitting  clofe  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are 
large,  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  and  have  woolly  Fm- 
palements;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  tound  Berries,  the 
Size  of  large  Peas,  which  are  red  when  ripe. 

The  24th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy  this  rifes 
with  a  woody  Stalk,  8  or  10  Feet  high,  fending  out  fe¬ 
veral  ligneous  Branches  covered  with  a  gray  Down,  and 
furrowed.  The  Leaves  are  fometimes  placed  alternately 
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oh  the  Branches,  and  at  others  they  are  oppofite,  land¬ 
ing  on  pretty  long  thick  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  7  Inches 
long,  and  3  and  a  Half  broad  ;  their  Edges  are  entire, 
and  they  end  in  acute  Points,  and  are  woolly  on  their 
tinder  Side.  The  Flowers  terminate  the  Branches  in 
large  ere£I  Umbels  Handing  on  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they 
are  large,  white,  and  have  woolly  Empalements  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Berries,  the  Size  of  Cherries, 
which  turn  yellow. 

The  12th  la  ft  mentioned  Sorts*  are  propagated  by 
Seeds  as  the  former,  but  thefe,  being  Natives  of  a 
warm  Country,  muft  be  railed  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in 
the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  muft  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  frefh  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hoi 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from 
the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  new  Root;  after  which 
Time  the  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  in  warm  Weather,  and  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered.  Toward  the  latter  End  of  June  it 
will  be  proper  to  harden  the  plants  gradually,  and  foon 
after  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  where 
they  muft  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poftible  in  warm 
Weather,  but  as  the  Cold  approaches  in  Autumn, 
they  muft  be  carefully  protedied  therefrom,  and  in 
Winter  they  fhould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  Temperature 
of  Warmth,  otherwife  the  will  not  live  in  this  Country 

Some  of  thefe  Sorts  will  bear  to  be  expofed  in  the 
open  Air,  in  the  Heat  of  Summer,  provided  they  are 
placed  in  a  warm  Situation,  but  if  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  cold,  they  will  not  thrive  abroad,  wherefore  it  will 
be  better  to  let  them  remain  in  the  Stove,  and  open  the 
Glades  in  Front,  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Stove,  every 
Day,  to  admit  as  much  Air  as  poftible  in  hot  Weather, 
with  which  Management  they  will  thrive  much  better 
than  in  the  open  Air. 

The  23th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  the 
Spanijh  Wejl  -  Indies  \  this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk,  10 
or  12  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  purplifh  Bark,  almort 
fmooth.  At  the  Top  it  divides  into  feveral  Branches 
which  grow  eredt,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Wedge-  fhap- 
ed  Leaves  which  are  finuated.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Umbels  at  the  End  of  the  Branches;  they  are 
large,  white,  and  the  Petal  is  angular,  but  not  divided 
at  the  Brim  ;  thefe  appear  in  July ,  and  are  often  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fmall  Berries,  which  change  yellow  when 
they  are  ripe. 

The  Seeds  of  the  26th  Sort  were  fent  from  the  Baha¬ 
ma  Iflands  by  Mr.  Catefby  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fmooth 
fhrubby  Stalk,  6  or  8  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  brown 
Bark,  and  divides  into  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  3  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  1 
and  a  Half  broad  ;  they  have  a  few  finuated  Indentures 
on  their  Edges,  and  end  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are 
fmooth,  and  of  a  light  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  fmall  Umbels  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks, 
Handing  ere£l ;  they  are  pretty  large,  white,  and  have 
their  Petals  cut  into  5  Star  pointed  Segments ;  thefe 
are  very  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  2  laft  mentioned  Sorts  are  not  fo  tender  as  the 
12  former  Sorts,  fo  may  be  treated  as  the  nth  and  12th, 
by  houfing  them  in  Winter  with  Oranges  and  -other 
Gieen-Houfe  Plants,  and  in  Summer  place  them  abroad 
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in  a  fheltered  Situation ;  thefe  may  be  propagated  by 
Cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  during 
and  of  the  Summer  Months,  will  take  Root  pretty 
freely,  anp  may  then  be  taken  up  and  potted,  placing 
them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  and 
then  they  may  be  treated  as  the  old  Plants. 

The  27th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Coaft  of  Gui¬ 
nea  ;  this  has  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  7  or  8 
Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches  which  have  a 
fmooth  Bark.  The  lower  Leaves  are  oblong,  oval, 
about  3  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad,  fmooth, 
of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  ftand  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks ; 
the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  in 
fmall  Bunches,  (landing  on  very  (lender  Foot  Stalks; 
they  are  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Colour  with  thofe  of 
the  Amotnum  Plinii,  but  fmaller;  thefe  are  fometimes 
fucceeded  by  Berries,  about  the  Size  of  fmall  black 
Cherries,  which  are  yellow  when  ripe. 

This  Sort  requires  a  Stove  in  Winter,  and  muft  not 
be  expofed  abroad  longer  than  10  or  12  Weeks  in  the 
warmeft  Part  of  Summer;  it  may  be  propagated  by 
Cuttings,  which,  when  planted,  muft  be  clofely  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  Bell  or  Hand  Glafs,  and  (haded  from  the  Sun, 
treating  them  as  other  Cuttings  of  exotick  Plants. 

The  28th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  this  has  fhrubby  flexible  Stalks,  requiring  Sup¬ 
port  like  our  common  woody  Nightfhade,  to  which  the 
Plant  has  great  Refemblance,  but  the  Leaves  are  fhort- 
er,  thicker,  and  more  indented  on  their  Edges :  This 
Sort  very  rarely  flowers  in  • England .  There  are  fonae 
who  have  fuppofed  this  and  our  common  woody  Nigh- 
fhade  to  be  the  fame,  which  is  certainly  a  great  Mif- 
take,  for  this  Sort  will  nor  live  abroad  through  the 
Winter  in  England  in  any  Situation,  nor  does  it  produce 
Floweis  here  with  any  Treatment,  for  there  are  Plants 
in  the  Chelfea  Garden  feveral  Years  old,  which 
have  been  differently  managed,  and  yet  have  never 
flowered. 

It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings  during  any 
of  the  Summer  Months,  and  may  be  preferved  in  a 
Green-houfe  in  Winter,  treating  it  as  the  Amomum  Plinii. 

The  29th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hou- 
foun  at  Campeachy ;  it  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk,  10  or 
12  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches  which  have  a 
light  gray  Bark,  and  are  fmooth.  The  Leaves  are 
Spear-fhaped,  5  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad, 
in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  both  Ends;  they 
are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary  oa 
their  under.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Umbels 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches;  they  are  fmall,  Star-point-, 
ed,  and  white  ;  their  Summits,  which  fill  up  the  Mouth 
of  the  Tube,  are  purple;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
Berries,  the  Size  of  midling  Peas,  which  are  yellow. 
m  hen  ripe. 

The  30th  Sort  was  difeovered  at  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain  by  the  Gentleman  before  mentioned  ;  this  rifea 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  having  a  light  brown  Bark,  which 
divides  into  feveral  irregular  ligneous  Branches ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  4  Inches  long,  and  two 
and  a  Half  broad,  fmooth,  of  a  dark-green  on  their 
upper  Side,  but  woolly  on  their  under.  The  Flowers, 
are  produced  in  large  ereft  Umbels  at  the  End  of  the1 
Branches,  which  are  pretty  large,  and  white,  fhaped 
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like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts  ;  thefe  Tire  fucceeded  by 
round  Berries,  the  Size  of  finall  Cherries  fitting  in  the 
blunt  woolly  Empalement  of  the  Flower,  which  turn 
yellow  when  ripe. 

The  31ft  Sort  was  found  at  Carthagena  by  the  fame 
Gentleman  ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftrong  fhrubby  Stalk  12 
or  14  Feet  high.  The  Branches  are  woody,  armed 
with  a  few  ftiort  recurved  Spines,  and  have  a  dark 
brown  Bark ;  the  Leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  about  5  In¬ 
ches  long  and  3  broad,  having  feveral  finuated  Inden¬ 
tures  on  their  Edges;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their 
upper  Side  and  fmooth,  but  their  under  Sides  are  hairy, 
■and  of  a  light  green.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  Stalk  in  Imall  Umbels;  the  are  white,  and 
the  Petal  is  cut  into  5  acute  Segments  almoft  to  the 
Bottom.  This  has  not  produced  Fruit  here. 

The  3 2d  Sort  grows  in  the  Wef -Indies ,  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  from  both  thefe  Countries  I  have 
received  the  Seeds.  The  Stalk  is  fhrubby,  and  rifes  3 
Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  ligneous  Branches,  cloie- 
ly  armed  with  fhort  flrong  yellow  recurved  Spines. 
The  Leaves  are  2  Inches  long,  and  1  broad,  having 
feveral  finuated  Indentures,  and  are  armed  with  fhort 
crooked  Spines  along  their  Mid-rib.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  long  loofe  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks;  they  are  white.  Star-pointed,  and  fucceeded 
by  Berries,  the  Size  of  fmall  black  Cherries,  of  a 
Gold  Colour  when  ripe.  This  ‘Sort  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  and  may  be  kept  in  a  warm  Green-houie  in 
Winter,  and  in  Summer  placed  in  the  open  Air. 

The  33d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena  ;  this  has 
a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  5  or  6  Feet  high,  fending 
out  many  Branches  at  the  Top,  which  have  a  brown 
woolly  Bark,  and  are  armed  with  a  few  fhort  recurved 
Spines.  The  Leaves  are  4  Inches  long,  and  as  much 
in  Breath  :  they  are  deeply  finuated,  and  covered  on 
both  Sides  with  a  brown  woolly  Down,  which  is  a  little 
lighter  coloured  on  the  under  Side.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  pretty  large  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches  ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  purple  Co¬ 
lour.  The  Segments  of  the  Petal  fpread  open,  and 
are  Star-pointed  ;  the  Fruit  is  yellow  when  ripe,  and 
the  Size  of  gray  Peas.  I  have  alfo  received  the  Seeds  of 
this  from  Bermuda. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  require 
the  fame  Treatment  as  the  tender  Sorts  before  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  34th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies ; 
this  hath  an  herbaceous  Stalk  which  rifes  2  Feet  high  ; 
it  is  very  woolly,  and  clofely  armed  on  every  Side  with 
flender  rtrait  yellow  Spines,  which  renders  it  very  trou- 
blefome  to  handle.  The  Leaves  are  3  Inches  long, 
and  2  and  a  Half  broad  ;  very  woolly  on  both  Sides, 
and  cut  on  their  Edges;  they  are  armed  all  over  their 
Surface  on  both  Sides  with  the  like  ftrait  Spines.  The 
Flowers  come  out  in  fmall  loofe  Bunches  from  the  Side 
of  the  Stalks ;  they  are  large,  of  a  pale  blue  Colour, 
and  have  very  woolly  Empalements;  thefe  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  Berries,  the  Size  of  gray  Peas,  of  a  pale  yellow 
Colour  when  ripe. 

The  35th  Sort  is  very  common  in  the  Iflands  of  the 
Wef -Indies,  where  it  is  titled  the  Batchelors  Pear  ; 
this  has  a  prickly  herbaceous  Staik,  which  rifes  3  or  4 
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Feel  high,  dividing  into  a  few  Branches  at  the  Top  - 
thefe  are  clofely  covered  with  a  hairy  Down,  and  ar¬ 
med  with  (liort  recurved  brown  Spines.  The  Leaves 
differ  in  their  Form  and  Size,  fome  of  them  being  near 
6  Inches  over  each  Way,  others  not  more  than  half 
fo  large ;  they  are  divided  into  Lobes,  and  covered 
with  foft  Hairs,  and  armed  on  both  Sides  with  crooked 
Spines.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches  in  fmall  Bunches  ;  they  are  large,  of  a  pale 
blue  Colour,  and  are  lucceeded  by  Fruit  about  the  Size 
and  Shape  of  a*  Catherine  Pear,  but  the  Stalk  is  fixed 
to  the  large  End,  fo  the  Fruit  feetns  inverted.  This  is 
of  a  Gold  Colour  when  ripe.' 

Thefe  are  Plants  which  require  to  be  raifed  early  in 
the  Spring  upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  fhould  be 
treated  as  the  15th  and  16th  Sorts. 

The  36th  Sort  was  fent  me  from  New  England ;  this 
is  an  annual  Plant  with  an  upright  herbaceous  Stalk  2 
Feet  and  a  Half  high,  having  a  fmooth  purple  Bark. 
The  Leaves  are  4  Inches  long,  and  2  and  a  Half  broad, 
with  angular  Indentures,  and  of  a  deep  green  Colour 
with  purple  Veins.  The  Flowers  come  from  the  Side 
of  the  Stalks,  fometimes  fingly,  and  at  others  there 
are  3  or  4  in  a  Cl ufter  ;  they  are  fmall,  white  within, 
and  purple  on  their  Outfide ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
Berries,  the  Size  of  common  Cherries,  which  are  red 
when  ripe. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  Town 
on. a  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up 
fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  planted  on  a  frefh  hot  Bed 
to  bring  them  forward,  and  afterward  treated  as  the 
Capfcums,  planting  them  into  a  warm  Border  in  June , 
where  they  will  flower  in  Augujl ,  and  if  the  Seafon 
proves  favourable,  the  Seeds  wiil  ripen  in  Autumn,  foon 
after  which  the  Plants  decay. 

SOLDANELLA.  Tourn.  Injt .  R .  H.  82.  Tab.  16. 
Lin.  Gen.  Pi  182.  Soldanel. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Flower  has  an  ere  ft  permanent  Empalement  cut  Inti 
5  Parts ;  it  has  I  Bell-floaped  Petal  fpreading  open  gra¬ 
dually.  The  Brim  is  cut  into  acute  Segments  ;  it  has  5 
Awl-f?aped  Stamina  terminated  by  /ingle  Summits ,  and  a 
roundifo  Germen ,  f  uppor  ting  a  fender  Style,  the  Length  of 
the  Petal  which  is  permanent ,  and  crowned  by  an  obtuft 
Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  an  oblong  taper  Capfule 
of  1  Cell,  obliquely  freaked ,  and  opening  at  the  Top  with 
10  Indentures ,  filed  with  fmall  acute- pointed  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus, 

Soldanella  Hort.  Cliff.  49.  Soldanel. 

Soldanella  Alpina ,  rotundifolia.  C.  B.  P.  295*  Found¬ 
leaved  Soldanel  of  the  Alps. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  otner 
Mountains  in  Germany.  The  Root  is  fibrous  and  peren¬ 
nial  ;  the  Leaves  are  almoft  Kidney-fhaped ;  they  are 
about  3  Quarters  of  an  Inch  over  each  W  ay,  of  a  dark 
green  Colour,  and  ftand  on  long  hoot  Stalks.  Between 
thefe  arife  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower  which  is  naked, 
about  4  Inches  long,  fuftaining  at  the  Top  2  fmall  open 
Bell-fhaped  Flowers,  whofe  Brim  is  cut  into  many  fine 
Segments  like  a  Fringe;  the  moil  frequent  Coloui  of 
the  Flower  is  blue,  but  it  is  fometimes  found  with  a 
Snow-white  Flower.  After  the  blower  is  pail,  the 
Germen  becomes  an  oval  Capfule,  with  the  Style  com- 
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ing  out  at  the  Top,  filled  with  very  frnall  acute-pointed 
Seeds.  It  flowers  in  April,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 

JuIy- 

There  is  another  Variety  of  this  whofe  Leaves  are 
lefs  round. 

The  beft  Method  to  propagate  thefe  Plants  is  by 
parting  their  Roots  ;  becaufe  their  Seeds  do  not  fucceed, 
unlefs  perfectly  ripe,  and  well  nourished  ;  and  this  rarely 
happens  in  England.  Nor  do  the  Seeds  which  are 
brought  from  Abroad,  fucceed  ;  for  they  feldom  grow 
unlefs  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe. 

The  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  and  parting  thefe  Roots 
is  in  September ,  that  they  may  have  Time  to  make  good 
Roots  before  Winter  ;  for  if  they  are  removed  in  the 
Spring,  they  never  flower  very  ftrong ;  and  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  dry,  the  Plants  will  decay,  unlefs  conftant- 
ly  fupplied  with  Water. 

The  Soil,  in  which  thefe  Plants  thrive  heft,  is  a  flrong 
cool  Loam,  and  they  nruft  have  a  fhady  Situation  ;  for 
if  they  are  expofed  to  the  Sun,  they  will  not  live,  nor 
will  they  thrive  in  a  warm  light  Soil.  In  dry  Weather 
thefe  Plants  fhqjvld  be  frequently  watered,  which  will 
caufe  them  to  flower  ftrongly,  and  make  a  good  In- 
creafe. 

If  the  Seeds  ripen  in  England ,  and  any  Perfon  is  de- 
firous  to  propagate  the  Plants  that  Way,  they  fhould  be 
fown  in  Boxes  or  Pots  filled  with  frefh  loamy  Earth  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  and  the  Boxes  muff  be  placed  in  a 
fnady  Situation,  and  frequently  watered  in  dry  Weather. 
The  Plants  will  fometimes  appear  the  fame  Autumn  the 
Seeds  are  fown,  but  more  frequently  they  do  not  come 
up  till  the  following  Spring,  fo  that  the  Earth  muff  no 
be  difturbed,  nor  Weeds  permitted  to  grow  in  the  Box¬ 
es.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muff  be  duly  wa¬ 
tered  in  dry  Weather,  and  conftamly  placed  in  a  fhady 
Situation.  The  following  Autumn  the  Plants  fhould 
be  taken  out  of  the  Boxes,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  Bor¬ 
der,  about.  6  or  8  Inches  afunder,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  to  flower,  or  they  may  be  intermixed  with  other 
low  Alpine  Plants  in  North  Borders,  where  they  will 
make  an  agreeable  Variety. 

SOL1DAGO.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  859.  Virga  aurea.  Tourn. 
Infl.  R.  H.  483.  Tab.  735.  Golden  Rod,  or  Sarra- 
cer.s  Woundwort  ;  in  French ,  Verge  doree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  a  compound  Flower  made  up  of  hermaphrodite 
Florets ,  and  female  half  Florets  inclofed  in  r  oblong  im¬ 
bricated  Empalement ,  wkofe  Scales  are  narrow ,  and  jo  hi 
together.  7  he  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  which  compote  the 
Dtfk,  are  Funnel-Jhaped ,  and  cut  into  5  Points  at  the 
Brim ,  which  fpread  open  ;  they  have  5  very  fhort  Hair¬ 
like  Stamina  terminated  by  cylindi  ical  Summits ,  and  a 
a  owned  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style  as  long  as  the 
Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  open  Stigma.  The  Germen 
turns  to  a  fngle  Seed  crowned  with  hairy  Down.  The  fe¬ 
male*  half  Florets  are  Tongue  fbaped ,  and  indented  in  3 
Parts  ;  thefe  have  a  crowned  Germeti  with  a  Jlender  Style 
crowned  by  2  revolving  Stigmas,  Juceeeded  by  a  fingle  Seed 
like  the  hermaphrodite  Florets. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Solid  ago  caule  erecto,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis , 
paniculis  corymbofts,  lateralibus  terminalibufque.  Wound¬ 
wort  with  an  ere&  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  tawed  Leaves, 
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and  Flowers  in  a  Corymbus  on  the  Side  and  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalk.  Virga  aurea  tatifolia  ferrala.  C.  B.  P. 
268.  Broad-leaved  fawed  Golden  Rod. 

2.  Solid  ago  caule  fubflexuofo  angulato,  racemis  pant- 
culatis  eretiis  confertis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  880.  Woundwort 
with  an  angular  almoft  flexible  Stalk,  and  ereft  Bun¬ 
ches  of  Flowers  in  Panicles  clofe  together.  Virga  aurea 
vulgaris.  Park.  Theat.  542.  Our  common  Golden 
Rod. 

3.  So  Li  dago  foliis  lineari-lanceclatis  fubintegerrimis , 
flonbus  confertis  alartbus  feffilibus.  Woundwort  with  li¬ 
near  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  almolf  entire,  and  Flowers 
in  Clufters  fitting  clofe  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  Virga 
aurea  anguf  folia  minus  ferrata.  C.  B.  P.  268.  Narrow¬ 
leaved  Golden  Rod  lefs  fawed. 

4.  So  lid  ago  caule  paniculato,  foliis  radicalibus  ova- 
tis  dentatis,  caulinis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Woundwort 
with  a  panicled  Stalk,  the  Bottom  Leaves  oval  and  in¬ 
dented,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  Spear-lhaped  and  entire. 
Virga  aurea  minor ,  foliis  ferratis  utrinque  acuminatis. 
Rand.  Smaller  Golden  Rod  with  fawed  Leaves  pointed 
at  both  Ends. 

5.  Soi.idago foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  fubferraiis  fubtus 
tncanis  for  thus  paniculatis  confertis.  Woundwort  with 
linear  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  flightly  fawed,  hoary  on 
their  under  Side,  and  panicled  Flowers  in  Clufters.  Vir¬ 
ga  aurea  montana ,  folio  anguf  0  fubincano ,  fofeulis  couglo - 
bat  is.  Raii  Syn.  177.  Mountain  Golden  Rod  with  nar¬ 
row  Leaves  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  in 
round  Clufters. 

6.  Solid  ago  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis  decurrentibus , 
caule  angulato.  Le  Monier.  Sauv  Monfp.  S4.  Wound¬ 
wort  with  Spear-fhaped,  fawed,  running  Leaves,  and  an 
angular  Stalk.  Virga  aurea  montana,  latiore  folio  birfuto. 
H.  R.  Par.  Mountain  Golden  Rod  with  a  broader 
hairy  Leaf. 

7.  Sol  id  A  GO  foliis  linear  thus  integerrimis ,  corymbo 
fmplici .  Hort.  Cliff.  410.  Woundwort  with  narrow  en¬ 
tire  Leaves,  and  fingle  globular  Flowers.  Linar irt  au - 
rnx  affnis.  C.  B.  P.  2 1 3.  A  Plant  like  Golden  Rod. 

8.  Solid  ago  foliis  lanceolatis fubdentatis femiamplexi- 
caulibus,  pedunculis  lateralibus  uniforis.  Woundwort 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  flightly  indented,  half  em¬ 
bracing  the  Stalks,  and  Foot  Stalks  with  one  Flower  at 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalks.  Virga  aurea  omnium  minima, 

flonbus  rnaximis.  Par.  Bat.  The  leaft  Golden  Rod  with 
the  largeft  Flower. 

9.  Solid  ago  paniculato-corymbofa ,  racemis  recur  vat  is, 
fioribus  adfeendentibus,  foliis  trinerviis  fubferratis  fcabris. 
Hort.  Upflcil.  259.  Woundwort  with  Corymbus  Pani¬ 
cles,  recurved  Spikes  of  Flowers  rifmg  above  each  other, 
and  rough  Leaves  having  3  Veins,  and  flightly  fawed. 
Virga  aurea  anguf'/ fold  a,  panicutd  fpeciosa  Canadenfs.  H. 
R.  Par.  Narrow-leaved  Canada  Golden  Rod  with  a  fine 
Panicle  of  Flowers. 

10.  So  li  pa  go  paniculato-corymbofa ,  racemis  rccurva- 

tis,  flonbus  adfeendentibus,  foliis  enerviis  fubintegerrimis . 
Hort.  LJpfal.  259.  Woundwort  with  a  Corymbus  Pani¬ 
cle,  recurved  Spikes,  Flowers  riftng  above  each  other, 
and  Leaves  without  Veins  almoft  entire.  Virga  aurea 
alt  iff  ma  ferotind,  paniculd  fpeciasd  patula.  Martyn. 
Cent.  1.  14.  Talleft  late  Golden  Rod  with  a  fpread  ing 
Panicle.  ♦ 

11.  So  LID  AC  o 
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11.  Solidago  caule  pilofo,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis 
fcabris  fefilibus,  racemis  recurvatis  alaribus ,  fioribus  pe- 
dunculatis.  Woundwort  with  a  hairy  Stalk,  Spear- 
fhaped,  fawed,  rough  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
recurved  Spikes,  and  Flowers  upon  Foot  Stalks.  Virga 
aurea  Canadenfts  hirfuta ,  panic  ua  minus  fpeciofd.  Hart. 
R.  Par.  Hairy  Canada  Golden  Rod  with  a  lefs  beau¬ 
tiful  Panicle. 

12.  So  lid  A  go  paniculato-corymbofa,  racemis  obtujis 
patulisf  foliis  nervofts  fcabris  fubintegerrimis.  Wound¬ 
wort  with  a  Corymbus  Panicle,  obtufe  fpreading  Spikes, 
and  rough  veined  Leaves  almoft  entire.  Virga  aurea 
Marylandica,  fpicis forum  racemofts ,  foliis  integris  fcabris . 
Mart.  Dec.  2.  Maryland  Golden  Rod  with  Flowers  in 
long  Bunches,  and  rough  entire  Leaves. 

13.  Solid  ago  paniculato-corymbofa ,  racemis  longifft- 
mis  recurvatis,  pedunculis  joliofis,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis 
fcabris .  Woundwort  with  a  Corymbus  Panicle,  very 
long  recurved  Spikes  whole  Foot  Stalks  are  leafy,  and 
rough,  fawed,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  Virga  aurea  ru- 
gofis  foliis  Virginiana ,  panicula  florum  arnplijjimd.  Pluk. 
Jim.  390.  Virginia  Golden  Rod  with  rough  Leaves, 
and  an  ample  Panicle  of  Flowers. 

14.  Solid  ago  caule  fexuofo ,  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis 
ferratis ,  racemis  lateralibus  fimplicibus .  Flor .  Leyd.  Prod. 

1 61.  Woundwort  with  a  flexible  Stalk,  oval,  acute- 
pointed,  fawed  Leaves,  and  Angle  Spikes  of  Flowers  at 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  Virga  aurea  Canadenfts ,  f*ra- 
pbularia  folio.  Pluk.  Phyt.  235.  Canada  Golden  Rod  with 
a  Figwort  Leaf. 

t5-  So  LI  DAGO  caule  fexuofo  glabro ,  foliis  ovato-lanceo- 
latis  glabris  dentatis ,  racemis  brevioribus  lateralibus  fim¬ 
plicibus.  Woundwort  with  a  fmooth  flexible  Stalk,  oval, 
Spear-fhaped,  fmooth  Leaves  indented,  and  fhorter  An¬ 
gle  Spikes  of  Flowers  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  Virga 
aurea  Canadenfts  aferifci  folio.  Par.  Bat.  Canada  Golden 
Rod  with  a  Leaf  of  Jferifcus. 

16.  Sol  id  ago  caule  ereFlo  glabro,  racemis  brevioribus 
lateralibus,  foliis  nervofts  ferratis  glabris.  Woundwort 
with  a  fmooth  eredl  Stalk,  fhorter  ere&  Spikes  of  Flow¬ 
ers  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  and  fmooth,  veined, 
fawed  Leaves.  Virga  aurea  Canadenfts,  latiffmo  folio 
glabro.  Tourn.  Inf.  485.  Canada  Golden  Rod  with  the 
broadeft  fmooth  Leaf. 

17.  Solid  ago  paniculato-corymbofa,  racemis  recurva¬ 
tis,  caulibus  erect  is  hirfutiffmis,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis 
acuminatis  trinerviis  fubtus  tomentofs.  Woundwort  with 
x  Corymbus  Panicle,  recurved  Spikes,  very  hairy  ere£t 
Stalks,  and  Spear-fhaped,  fawed,  acute- pointed  Leaves 
with  3  Veins,  woolly  on  their  under  Side.  Virga  aurea 
Canadenfs,  aitifp.ma,  folio  fubtus'incano.  'Tourn.  Inf.  485. 
Tailed  Canada  Golden  Rod  with  a  Leaf  which  is  hoary 
oti  the  under  Side. 

18.  Solidago  paniculato-corymbofa,  racemis  compoftis 
recurvatis ,  folds  lineari-lanceolatis  Jubdentatis  fejftltbus. 
Woundwort  with  a  Corymbus  Panicle,  compound  recur¬ 
ved  Spikes  and  linear  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  {lightly  in¬ 
dented,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  Virga  aurea  humilis, 
joliis  rigidis  utrinque  acuminatis  panicula  Jpeciosa.  Rand. 
Low  Golden  Rod  with  ftiff  Leaves  pointed  at  both  Ends, 
and  a  fpecious  Panicle  of  Flowers. 

19.  Solidago  caule  panicula  to,  foliis  infer  ioribus  ova¬ 
tis  dentatis,  prtiolis  longijfmis ,  fuperioribus  lanceolatis  fe- 
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mi  am  pi exi  caulibus.  Woundwort  with  a  paniculafed  Stalk, 
the  lower  Leaves  oval  and  indented,  the  upper  Spear- 
fhaped,  half  embracing  the  Stalk.  Virga  aurea  Novae 
Anglia,  lato  rigicloque  folio.  Par.  Bat.  Nevu  England 
Golden  Rod  with  a  broad  and  ftiff  Leaf. 

20.  Solid  ag  o  caule  oblique,  pedunculis  creFlis  foliatis 
ramofis,  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  409. 
Woundwort  with  an  oblique  Stalk,  branching,  eredt, 
leafy  Foot  Stalks,  and  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves. 
Virga  aurea  Limonii  folio ,  panicula  uno  verfu  difpofta. 
Tourn.  Inf.  484.  Golden  Rod  with  a  Sea  Lavender 
Leaf,  and  a  Panicle  of  Flowers  difpofed  on  one  Side  of 
the  Stalk. 

21.  Solidago  caule  pilofo  ramofo,  racemis  paniculatis 
ere  ft  is  confertis ,  foliis  birfutis  fefilibus  integerrimis. 
Woundwort  with  a  hairy  branching  Stalk,  eredl  Spikes 
of  Flowers  in  a  Panicle,  and  hairy  entire  Leaves  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Stalk.  Virga  aurea ,  foribus  fifulofs  Seneci- 
onis  infar,  foliis  anguf  ioribus  non  ferratis.  Hifl.  Oxen. 
3.  p  125.  Golden  Rod  with  fiftular  Flowers  like  Ground- 
fel,  and  narrow  Leaves  not  fawed. 

’  22.  Solidago  foliis  lanceolatis fubcarncfs  glaberrimis, 
margine  fcabriujculis ,  panicula  corymbofa.  Lin.  Sp.  PL 
878.  Woundwort  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  almoft 
flefhy,  and  very  fmooth,  with  rough  Edges,  and  a  Co¬ 
rymbus  Panicle.  Virga  aurea  Canadenfts,  foliis  carnoTts 
latioribus.  Hf.  Oxon.  3.  p.  124.  Canada  Golden  Rod 
with  broad  flefhy  Leaves. 

23.  Solid  ago  panicula  corymbofa,  racemis  fupr a  den- 
ftoribus,  caule  glabro  lavi.  Lin.  Sp,  PL  879.  Wound¬ 
wort  with  a  Corymbus  Panicle,  the  Spikes  growing 
clofer  toward  the  Top,  and  a  fmooth  Stalk.  Virga  au¬ 
rea  Marylandica  cafa  glabra.  Hort  Eltb.  414.  Smooth 
Maryland  Golden  Rod. 

24.  Solidago  foliis  lanceolatc-linearibus  fubcarnofs 
glaberrimts,  panicula  corymbofa.  Woundwort  with  nar- 
row-fhaped,  fk-fhy,  very  fmooth  Leaves,  and  a  Co¬ 
rymbus  Panicle.  Virga  aurea  Canadenfts,  foliis  carnofs 
anguf  ioribus  non  ferratis.  FUJI.  Oxon.  3 .  p.  125.  Canada 
Golden  Rod  with  flefhy  narrow  Leaves  not  fawed. 

25.  Solidago  panicula  corymbofa,  foliis  litiearihus 
glaberrimis  fefilibus.  Woundwort  with  a  Corymbus  Pani¬ 
cle,  and  linear  very  fmooth  Leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks.  Virga  aw ea  Noveboracenfs  glabra,  caulibus  ru- 
bentibus  Joliis  anguf  is  glabris  Herm.  Flor.  26.  Smooth 
Golden  Rod  of  New  fork,  with  reddifh  Stalks  and  nar¬ 
row  fmooth  Leaves. 

26.  Solidago  caule  paniculate  racemis  brevioribus 

confertis,  foliis  linearibus  glabris  integerrimis.  Wound¬ 
wort  with  a  paniculafed  Stalk,  fhorter  Spikes  of  flow¬ 
ers  in  Ciufters,  and  narrow  fmooth  entire  Leaves.  Virga 
aurea  Canadenfts,  anguf  ifolia  non  f errata.  Houf.  Nar¬ 
row-leaved  Canada  Golden  Rod,  with  Leaves  not 
fawed.  ' 

27.  Solidago  caule  paniculate  racemis  laterallibus  ftm- 
plicibus  pedunculis  foliatis  flits  lanceolatis  fcabris  integerri¬ 
mis.  Woundwort  with  a  par.iculated  Stalk,  Angle  Spikes 
of  Flowers  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  having  leafy 
Foot  Stalks,  and  rough  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves. 

28.  Solidago  caule  paniculato  racemis  ere  FI  is  peduncu¬ 
lis  foliatis,  infer  ioribus  ovatis  ferratis  nervofts,  caulinis 
lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Woundwort  with  a  paniculated 
Stalk,  eredl  Spikes  of  Flowers  with  leafy  Foot  Stalks, 

the 
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the  lower  Leaves  oval,  (awed,  and  veined,  but  thole 
on  the  Stalks  Spear-fhaped  and  entire.  An?  Virga  au- 
rea  foliis  latioribus , floribus  in  fummis  virgis  albis ,  fpicatim 
denfe  diflpoftis.  Clayt.  Flor.  Virg.  97.  Broad-leaved 
Golden  Rod  with  white  Flowers  at  the  Top  of  the  Bran¬ 
ches  difpofed  in  clofe  Spikes. 

29.  So  lid  A  go  caule  paniculato  racemis  infcrioribus 
fimplicibus , fummis  confertiffimis ,  foliis  glabris  integerrimis 
Woundwort  with  a  paniculated  Stalk,  the  lower  Spikes 
Ample,  thofe  at  the  Top  in  very  dole  Clufters,  and  en¬ 
tire  fmooth  Leaves. 

30.  So  lid  ago  paniculato  corymbofa ,  raccmis  inferi¬ 
or's  bus  recurvatis ,  fummis  ere  Ft  is  confertis ,  foliis  lanceolatis 
ferratis  fcabris.  Woundwort  with  a  Corymbus  Panicle, 
the  lower  Spikes  recurved,  the  upper  eredt  in  Cluflers, 
and  Spear-fhaped  fawed  rough  Leaves. 

31.  Solidago  caule  paniculate/,  racemis  confertis, fo¬ 
liis  inferioribus  lincari  lanceolatis  petiolatis ,  caulinis  feffili- 
bus  glabris.  Woundwort  with  a  paniculated  Stalk,  clu¬ 
flered  Spikes  of  Flowers,  the  lower  Leaves  linear, 
Spear-fhaped  on  Foot  Stalks,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks 
fmooth,  fitting  dole. 

32.  Solidago  caule  rotunda  pilofo,  foliis  ovato  lance - 
clatis  crenatis  oppoftis fcabris ,  racemis  brevijflmis  laterali- 
bus.  Woundwort  with  a  round  hairy  Stalk,  oval, 
Spear-fhaped,  crenated,  rough  Leaves,  Handing  oppo- 
fite,  and  very  fliort  Spikes  of  Flowers  at  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Virga  aurea  Americana,  urtica 

foliis  conjugatis  rugofis  &  birfutis,  forum  fpicis  foliofis. 
Houjl.  Mff.  American  Golden  Rod  with  Nettle  Leaves 
by  Pairs,  which  are  rough  and  hairy,  and  Spikes  of 
Flowers  between  the  Leaves. 

33.  Solidago  caule fruticofo,  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris 
integerrimis,  floribus  corymbofls  terminalibus.  Wound¬ 
wort  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  fmooth  intire 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  in  a  Corymbus  terminating  the 
Stalks.  Virga  aurea  Americana,  fruticofa ,  Salicis  folio, 
floribus  quafi  umbellatis.  Houfl.  Mffl.  Shrubby  American 
Golden  Rod  with  a  white  Leaf  and  Flowers  as  ii  were 
in  Umbels. 

The  ill  Sort  is  not  very  common  in  England,  though 
that  which  grows  naturally  about  London  is  generally  ta¬ 
ken  for  it.  This  grows  plentifully  about  Brabant,  and 
is  the  mofl  common  in  Germany.  The  Stalks  are  lliff, 
of  a  purplifh  brown  Colour,  and  rife  about  two  Feet 
high.  The  Panicles  of  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings,  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  each  Flower 
Handing  on  a  long,  flender  Foot  Stalk;  they  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  the  Beginning  of  Augufl. 
The  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  almoll  4  Inches  long, 
and  one  and  a  Quarter  broad,  deeply  fawed  on  their  Ed¬ 
ges,  and  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under  Side. 

The  2d  Sort  is  our  common  Golden  Rod  about  Lon¬ 
don',  the  lower  Leaves  ..are  oval,  Spear- lhaped,  about  2 
Inches  long,  and  1  broad,  they  are  flightly  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  and  have  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the 
Stalks  are  flender,  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  fmall,  narrow,  entire  Leaves,  having  no 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  panicled  Bun. 
ches,  cluflered  together,  forming  a  thick,  ere£t  Spike  ; 
they  are  yellow,  and  appear  in  Augufl  and  September. 

The  3d  Sort  is  frequently  found  growing  naturally 
in  feveral  Parts  of  England ;  I  have  often  gathered  it 
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in  the  Woods  near  Dulwich  in  Surry :  the  Stalk  is  round, 
fmooth,  and  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnilhed 
with  narrow,  Spear-lhapcd  Leaves,  about  an  Inch  and  a 
Quarter  long,  an^  an  Eighth  of  an  Inch  broad  ;  they  are 
almofl  entire,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Sialk.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  fmall  cluflered  Bunches,  at  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk,  to  which  they  fit  very  clofe,  and  the  Stalk 
is  terminated  by  a  roundifh  Bunch ;  as  the  Flowers  of 
this  are  produced  at  every  Joint,  the  upper  Half  of  the 
Stalk,  the  Spikes  being  fhort,  they  do  not  make  fo  good 
an  Appearance  as  thofe  of  the  fecond.  It  flowers  about 
the  fame  Time. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods  at  Hamp- 
flead,  from  whence  I  have  feveral  Times  taken  the 
Roots,  and  planted  them  in  the  Garden,  where  they 
have  continued  many  Tears,  and  have  never  varied  ; 
the  lower  Leaves  are  indented  ;  the  Stalk  feldom  rifes 
more  than  a  Foot  high,  branching  out  almofl  from  the 
Bottom.  The  Branches  are  terminated  by  fliort  cluf- 
tered  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers  which  are  ere6l ;  the 
Leaves  on  the  Stalk  and  Branches,  are  very  narrow, 
acute-pointed,  and  entire. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  in 
Wales ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  narrow,  Spear-fhaped, 
an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  a  Quarter  broad,  they 
are  fmooth,  flightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  a  little 
hoary  on  their  under  Side  ;  the  Stalks  rifes  about  6  In¬ 
ches  high,  it  is  garnifhed  with  the  fame  Sort  of  Leaves 
with  thofe  below  but  fmaller.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
roundifh  cluflered  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  are 
much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  ap¬ 
pear  5  or  6  Weeks  earlier  in  the  Seafon. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  in 
the  South  of  France  and  Italy  ;  the  Stalk  is  angular,  and 
has  narrow  leafy  Borders,  it  rifes  about  2  Feet  high; 
the  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  and  fawed, 
they  are  3  Inches  long,  and  1  broad,  of  a  pale  green 
on  their  under  Side,  and  hairy ;  the  Flowers  corhe 
out  in  clofe  thick  Spikes  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks,  more  than  half  the  Length,  and  terminate 
the  Stalk  in  a  thick  Spike;  they  are  yellow,  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  July. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  the 
Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
ligneous  Branches,  garnifhed  with  narrow,  oblong 
Leaves,  which  are  flefhy,  and  like  thofe  of  Glaflworf. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  Branches 
in  a  Angle  Corymbus,  they  are  pretty  large  and  yellow; 
they  appear  heiedatein  Autumn,  and  make  no  great 
Appearance. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Pyre¬ 
nees',  the  Stalk  of  this  Sort  rifes  about  4  or  5  Inches 
high,  the  Leaves  are  fmall,  Spear-fhaped,  and  indent¬ 
ed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  produced  fingly 
on  long  flender  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  large  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  Colour,  they  appear  in  June. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
the  Stalks  are  round,  fmooth,  and  rife  2  Feet  high; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  narrow,  rough  Leaves,  having 
3  longitudinal  Veins;  they  are  2  Inches  and  a  Half  long, 
and  one  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  end 
ing  in  acute  Points,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and 
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have  lometimes  a  few  flight  Serratures  on  their  Edges. 
The  Flowers  are  gathered  in  a  roundifh  Panicle  at  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk. ;  the  lower  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  re¬ 
flexed,  but  thofe  at  the  Top  ftand  ered,  and  are  joined 
very  clofe ;  they  are  yellow,  and  appear  in  July. 

The  loth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  the 
Stalks  of  this  are  round  and  fmooth,  they  rife  upward 
of  4  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  rough,  acute-pointed, 
and  have  no  Veins,  they  ftand  clofer  together  on  the 
Stalks,  and  are  fhorter  and  broader  than  thofe  of  the 
ninth ;  the  Panicles  of  Flowers  are  much  larger,  the 
Spikes  much  longer,  they  fpread  out  wider,  and  are 
more  reflexed.  This  flowers  late  in  Auguji  and  September . 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
the  Stalks  are  round  and  hairy,  they  rife  near  3  Feet 
high,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  rough,  Spear-fhap- 
ed  Leaves,  2  Inches  long,  and  Half  an  Inch  broad, 
flightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  lit  clofe  to  the  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings,  at  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk,  in  long  recurved  Spikes;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  Sulphur  Colour,  and  ftand  on  fhort  Foot 
Stalks.  This  Sort  flowers  the  End  of  July. 

The  12th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
the  Stalks  are  round,  fmooth,  and  rife  4  or  5  Feet  high  ; 
they  are  ’garniihed  with  rough  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  2 
Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad;  they 
are  entire,  and  lit  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  in  roundifh  Panicles  at  the  top  of  the  Stalks, 
which  are  compofed  of  obtufe  lpreading  Spikes,  in  clofe 
Clufters.  The  Flowers  are  yellow,  and  appear  in 
Auguji. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ;  the 
Stalks  are  round,  channelled,  and  rife  2  Feet  high  ; 
the  Leaves  are  rough,  acute- pointed,  and  fawed  ;  they 
are  2  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  1  broad.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  a  Panicle  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ; 
the  Spikes  are  very  long,  recurved,  and  fpread  out  on 
every  Side ;  the  lower  Parts  of  the  Foot  Stalks  are 
clofely  furnilhed  with  fmall  Leaves,  and  the  Flowers 
are  in  clofe  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Spike;  they  are 
of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  late  in  September. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
the  Stalks  are  flender,  fmooth,  and  rife  2  Feet  high  ; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  oval,  acute-pointed,  fawed 
Leaves,  3  Inches  long,,  and  two  broad,  and  ftand  alter¬ 
nately  at  2  Inches  Diftance.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
long  Bunches  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are 
difpofed  loofely  on  the  Foot  Stalk,  and  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  Colour;  thefe  appear  in  Auguji ,  and  continue 
Part  of  September. 

The  15th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
the  lower  Leaves  are  4  Inches  long,  and  almoft  2  broad, 
their  Foot  Stalks  are  2  Inches  long,.,  and  have  a  Mem- 
brance  or  Wing  on  each  Side.  The  Stalks  rife  2  Feet, 
high  ;  they  are  flender,.  fmooth,  and  of  a  light  purple 
Colour,  and  garniihed  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  indent¬ 
ed  Leaves,  near  2  Inches  long,  and  3  Quarters  of  an 
Inch  broad,  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under  Side.  The. 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  Bunches,  from  the.  Wings  . 
qf  the  Stalk  almoft  the  whole  Length ;  the  lower 
Spikes  are  an  Inch  long,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalks,  are  almoft  round;  the  Flowers  are  of  a 
Brimftone  Colour,  and  appear  late  in  Auguji, . 
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The  16th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada',  the  Stalks 
are  ftiff,  round,  fmooth,  and  have  a  white  Bark;  they 
rife  upward  of  3  Feet  high,  and  are  garniihed  with 
fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  having  leveral  Veins; 
they  are  3  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  I  Inch  broad, 
Handing  alternately.  The  Flowers  come  out  toward 
the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  from  the  Wings,  in  fhort  Spikes 
which  ftand  ered  and  are  obtufe  ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  Colour,  and  appear  in  Auguji. 

The  17th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada ;  this  rifes 
with  a  ftrong  hairy  Stalk  5  or  6  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
clofely  with  rough  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  acute 
Points ;  they  are  4  Inches  long,  and  1  broad,  very  hai¬ 
ry  on  their  under  Side,  and  fharply  fawed  on  their  Ed¬ 
ges,  having  3  ftrong  longitudinal  Veins;  the  Flowers 
are  difpofed  in  a  roundifh  Panicle  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk  ;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  recurved  ;  the  Flowers 
are  fmall  and  of  a  Brimftone  Colour  ;  this  flowers  in 
September,  and  frequently  continues  till  the  End  of 
Odlober. 

The  18th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
the  Stalks  are  very  ftrong,  they  rife  near  2  Feet  high, 
and  are  very  clofely  garniihed  with  narrow  Spear-fhap¬ 
ed  ftiff  Leaves,  4  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad, 
a  little  indented  on  their  Edges,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  large  Panicles  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  the  Spikes  are  long,  recurved, 
and  compofed  of  fmaller  Spikes  in  Clufters  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  yellow,  and  appear  in  September. 

The  19th  Sort  grows  naturally  \n-Nevj  England ; 
The  Stalks  rife  2  Feet  high  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  oval, 
ftiff,  fmooth,  and  entire,  they  are  4  Inches  long,  and 
2  and  a  Half  broad,  Handing  on  Foot  Stalks  4  Inches 
long  ;  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  Spear- 
fhaped,  entire,  and  embrace  the  Stalk  half  round  with 
their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe  fpreading 
Panicles  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks;  the  Spikes  are  fhort, 
cluftered,  and  roundifh  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  Colour,  and  appear  in  Auguji. 

The  ;20th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Afexico ,  but  is 
hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England ;  the 
Stalks  are  oblique,  they  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
are  fmooth,  and  have  a  brown  Bark,  garnifhed  with 
fmooth,  Spear-fhaped,  entire  Leaves,  3  Inches  long, 
and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad.  The  Flowers, 
come  out  on  branching  Foot-Stalks  on  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks,  which  are  ranged  on  one  Side,  and  have- a  few 
fmall  Leaves  under  the  Flowers.  The  Flowers-  are : 
yellow,  and  appear- the  End  of  Auguji. 

The  21ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  The 
Stalks  are  very  hairy,  and  rife  4  Feet  high,  branching 
out  toward  the  Bottom;  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  is- 
garnifhed  with  rough  Leaves  3  Inches  long,  and  1  broad  ; 
the  Brandies  grow  erect,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmall 
Leaves  fcarce  one  Inch  long,  and  an  Eigth  broad,  which 
are  entire  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk;  the  Flowers  are 
difpofed  in  a  clofe  Panicle  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk, 
growing  ere<d,  they  are  yellow,  and  appear  in  September 

The  2 2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  '1  he  - 
lower  Leaves  are  thick,  flefhy,  and  Spear-fhaped  ;  they 
are  10  Inches  long,  and  1  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  and 
have  3  longitudinal  Veins;  The  middle  Surface  of  the 
Leaves  is  fmooth, .  but  their  Edges  are  rough-;  they  are  ■ 
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of  a  deep  green  Colour ;  the  Stalks  rile  4  Feet  high, 
and  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  fmooth  entire  Leaves,  of 
the  fame  Shape  and  Texture  as  the  lower,  but  greatly 
diminifh  in  their  Size  to  the  Top  of  the  Stalk.  The 
Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  compact  Panicle  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalk  ;  the  Spikes  grow  ereft,  and  the  Flowers 
are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour ;  they  appear  in  October , 
and  in  mild  Seafons  continue  great  Part  of  November. 

The  23d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland ;  this  hath 
a  flender  fmooth  Stalk,  which  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Halt 
high,  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  2 
Inches  long,  and  Half  an  Inch  broad,  indented  on  their 
Edges,  and  ending  in  acute  Points ;  the  Flowers  are 
difpofed  in  a  loofe  Panicle  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk;  the 
Spikes  ot  Flowers  are  clofer  and  thicker  toward  the 
Top.  The  Flowers  are  yellow,  and  appear  in  September. 

The  24th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North, America  \ 
The  lower  Leaves  are  flefhy,  narrow,  Spear-fhaped, 
and  entire.  The  Stalks  are  fmooth,  of  a  purplifh  Co- 
lour,  and  rife  near  3  Feet  high ;  they  are  garnifhed 
with  long,  narrow,  fmooth,  Keel-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  entire.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  loofe  Panicle 
at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk;  the  Spikes  are  (lender  and 
eredh  The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour, 
and  appear  late  in  Qftober,  and  fometimes  continue  till 
December. 

The  25th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Neva  England.  The 
lower  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  long,  narrow,  and  very 
fmooth,  they  are  Keel-fhaped  and  entire.  The  Stalks 
are  red,  flefhy,  and  fmooth;  they  rife  2  Feet  high, 
and  are  thinly  garnifhed  with  narrow  fmooth  Leaves. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalks  ;  and  there  are  fomefingle  Spikes  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  be¬ 
low.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and 
appear  in  Augufl. 

The  26th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
the  Stalks  are  fmooth,  eredt,  and  rife  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,,  garnifhed  with  narrow,  fmooth  entire 
Leaves  of  a  dark  green  Colour.  ‘  The  Flowers  are  dif¬ 
pofed  in  clofe  compadt  Panicles  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  fhort,  and  cluttered 
together.  The  Flowers  are  large,  of  a  bright  yellow, 
and  appear  in  September. 

The  27th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  New  England ;  the 
Stalks  are  round,  hairy,  and  rife  2  Feet  and  a  Half 
high,  the  upper  Part  branches  out  in  a  loofe  Panicle ; 
the  Leaves  ftand  clofe  to  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  rough, 
Spear-fhaped,  and  entire;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  are 
2  Inches  long,  and  Half  an  Inch  broad,  but  are  gra¬ 
dually  finaller  to  the  Top.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  the  lower  are 
long,  thofe  above  diminifh  to  the  l"op  ;  the  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Spikes  have  many  fmall  Leaves  growing  along 
them,  fome  of  which  are  intermixed  with  the  Flowers. 
This  Sort  flowers  the  Middle  of  November. 

The  28th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
fhe  lower  Leaves  are  oval,  6  Inches  long,  and  3  broad, 
and  end  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  flawed  on  their  Edges, 
and  have  feveral  ttrong  longitudinal  Veins ;  their  Foot 
Stalks  are  long,  and  have  leafy  Borders  or  Wings.  The 
Stalks  grow  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  branching  out  al- 
from  the  Bottom,  they  are  garnifhed  with  fmall. 


Spear-fhaped,  entire  Leaves.  The  Branches  grow  erc<5h 
they  are  clofely  furnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves  below,  and 
are  terminated  by  fhort  clofe  Spikes  of  white  Flowers, 
which  appear  the  End  of  Augufl. 

The  29th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Philadelphia’,  the 
the  lower  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  oblique,  fmooth, 
and  entire,  (landing  on  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Stalks 
rife  from  3  to  4  Feet  high;  the.  Spikes  of  Flowers 
which  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  are  long, 
blunt,  and  a  little  recurved  at  the  End,  thofe  on  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  erefl,  and  cluttered  together 
in  a  clofe  Spike;  they  are  yellow',  and  appear  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  30th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Philadelphia.  The 
Stalks  are  hairy,  and  branch  out  toward  the  Top  ;  they 
are  garnifhed  with  rough  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  lower  Leaves  are  4  Inches 
long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  thofe  on  the  Stalks 
gradually  diminifh  in  their  Size  to  the  Top;  they  are 
rough,  veined,  and  f'awed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  difpofed  in  a  panicled  Corymbus  at  the  End  of 
Branches ;  the  Spikes  on  the  lower  Part  are  recurved, 
but  thofe  at  the  Top  are  cluttered  and  ere£t.  This  Sort 
flowers  in  September  and  Oclober. 

The  3 1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Philadelphia  ;  the 
lower  Leaves  are  imooth,  entire,  narrow,  and  Spear- 
fhaped  ;  they  are  3  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  Half 
an  Inch  broad,  Handing  on  long  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Stalks  are  round,  fmooth,  and  rife  3  Feet  high  ;  they 
are  garnifhed  with  very  fmall  fmooth  Leaves  which  are 
entire  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow 
in  a  clofe  Panicle  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  of 
a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  in  September. 

The  32d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Ctuz,  in 
Neva  Spain,  where  it  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houfloun.  The  Stalks  are  round,  hairy,  and  rife  near  3 
Feet  high  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  placed  oppofite  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they 
are  3  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  Quarter  broad,  their 
Surface  very  rough,  and  their  Edges  crenated,  of  a 
dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  Bunches  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  at  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk; 
they  are  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  and  pretty  large. 

The  33d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  where 
it  was  difeovered  by  the  before-mentioned  Gentleman. 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  7  or  8  Feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  many  fpreading  Branches  which  are  (lender, 
ligneous,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray  Bark.  The 
Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  entire  ;  they  are 
2  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  1  broad,  of  a  light  green, 
and  ftand  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  a  loofe  Corymbus ; 
they  are  large,  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  Hand  on 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  common  Empalemenfc 
of  the  Flowers  is  cut  almoft  to  the  Bottom.  I  believe 
Petiver  has  this  Plant  in  his  Mufseum,  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  Title,  Pulmonaria  Jamaicerfts,  falicis  folio,  calycibus 
paleaceis. 

Thefe  Planrs  are  all  of  them  hardy,  (except  the  two 
Sorts  laftmentioned)  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Many  of  them  have  fpacious  Panicles  of  Flowers,  fo 
are  great  Ornaments  to  the  Englijk  Gardens  at  the  End 
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of  the  Summer,  when  there  is  a  Scarcity  of  other 
Flowers,  which  renders  them  more  valuable.  The  5 
firft  Sorts  are  feldom  admitted  into  Gardens  as  they  do 
not  make  any  great  Appearance,  but  the  Sorts  from 
North  America  are  better  efteemed  ;  thefe  have  been 
greatly  increafed  in  the  Number  of  Sorts,  of  late  Yeais, 
and  if  we  can  judge  fiom  the  Sorts  which  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  from  North  America ,  within  a  few  Years  part, 
we  muft  fuppofe  that  Country  abounds  with  many  more 
Sorts  than  are  yet  known. 

Thefe  Plants  when  they  are  once  obtained,  may  be 
propagated  in  Plenty  by  parting  their  Roots;  the  bert 
Time  for  doing  it,  is  in  Autumn  as  foon  as  their  Flow¬ 
ers  are  part  ;  but  thofe  Sorts  which  do  not  flower  till 
very  late  in  the  Year,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  early  in 
the  Spring,  before  they  begin  to  fhoot,  and  the  Roots 
may  then  be  parted  ;  but  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove  dry, 
they  will  require  Water,  to  ertablifh  them  well  in  the 
Ground,  otherwife  they  will  not  flower  ftrong  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Autumn.  Some  of  the  Sorts  fpread  their  Roots, 
and  propagate  much  farter  than  others,  fo  thefe  may  be 
tranfplanted  and  parted  every  other  Year,  or  if  the 
Plants  are  wanted,  they  may  be  every  Year  divided  ; 
but  then  they  will  not  flower  fo  rtrong  as  thofe  which 
are  iuftered  to  remain  longer  unremoved ;  and  thofe 
Sorts  whofe  Roots  do  not  multiply  fo  fart,  fhould  be 
parted  once  in  3  Years,  if  they  are  expected  to  flower 
rtrong. 

The  Sorts  which  grow'  tall,  are  not  very  proper  Fur¬ 
niture  for  fmall  Gardens,  becaufe  they  require  much 
Room,  for  thefe  fhould  be  allowed  4  or  5  Feet,  other- 
wife  their  Roots  will  intermix  with  thofe  of  the  neigh 
bouring  Plants,  and  draw  away  their  Nourifhment  ; 
therefore  thefe  Plants  are  proper  Ornaments  for  large 
extended  Walks  round  Fields,  or  for  the  Borders  of 
Wood  Walks,  where  they  will  make  a  fine  Appearance 
during  their  Seafon  of  flowering  ;  and  as  they  require 
ittle  Culture,  they  are  adapted  to  thofe  Places.  They 
will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil,  but  when  they  are  planted 
in  good  Ground,  they  will  grow  much  larger,  and  make 
a  better  Appearance. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds  ;  but 
it  is  only  the  early  flowering  Kinds  which  perfeft  their 
Seeds  in  England.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Au¬ 
tumn  fboti  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thofe  which  are  kept 
out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring  feldom  fucceed,  or  at  bell: 
do  not  come  up  the  fame  Year;  they  may  be  fown  in 
Drills  upon  a  Bed  of  freflh  Earth,  at  about  a  Foot  afun- 
der,  but  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fcattered  pretty  thick  in 
the  Drills,  and  covered  lightly  over  with  fine  Earth. 
When  tire  Plants  come  up,  they  .murt  be  kept  dean 
from  Weeds,  and  where  they  are  too  clofe.  Part  of  them 
may  be  drawn  out,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  Border,  to 
allow  Room  for  the  others  to  grow  till  Autumn ,  when 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  deflgned  to 
remain.  The  following  Year  they  will  flower,  and 
their  Roots  will  abide  many  Years. 

The  2  lart  mentioned  Sorts  are  Natives  of  a  warm 
Country,  fo  they  will  not  thrive  here,  unlefs  they  have 
artificial  Heat  in  Winter,  efpeciallv  the  lart  Sort,  which 
requires  a  warmer  Situation  than  the  other.  Thefe 
Plants  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  the  lart  fhould  be 
plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,-  and  treated  as 
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other  lender  Plants  from  the  fame  Country.  This  may¬ 
be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  if  planted  in  Pots 
filled  with  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed,  will  take  Root.  The  other  Sort  is  propagated 
by  parting  the  Roots,  as  the  Sort  before  mentioned 
thefe  fhould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  Stove  in  Winter, 
and  in  Summer  may  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered 
Situation. 

SONCHUS,  SowthiftJe. 

Thefe  are  many  of  them  Weeds  in  England ,  fo  are 
not  planted  in  Gardens ;  for  if  their  Seeds  are  once  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter  on  the  Ground,  they  will  foon  ftock  it 
with  Plants  ;  for  which  Reafon  they  fhould  always  be 
extirpated  ;  not  only  thofe  in  the  Garden,  but  alfo  thofe 
in  the  Parts  near  it ;  becaufe  their  Seeds,  being  furnifh- 
ed  with  Down,  are  wafted  in  the  Air  to  a  confiderablc 
Diflance,  where,  falling  on  the  Ground,  they  fooii 
come  up  and  prove  troublefome  Weeds. 

SOPHORA.  Lin.  Gen .  PI.  456. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  JJjort  Bell-fbaped  Empdlement  of  I 
Leaf  cut  at  the  Brim  inte  5  obtufe  Segments.  The  Flower  is 
of  the  Butterfly  Kind ;  the  Standard  is  oblong ,  broad ,  and 
reflexed  on  the  Sides.  It  has  2  oblong  Wings  with  Appen¬ 
dages  to  their  Bafle  ;  the  Keel  is  of  2  Leaves ,  like  thofe  of 
the  Wings,  whofe  lower  Borders  join  like  the  Keel  of  a 
Boat.  It  has  10  diflinCt  Stamina  which  are  Awl-Jhaped, 
parallel ,  and  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  hid  in  the  Keel,  and 
terminated  by  fmall  Summits ,  and  a  taper  oblong  Germeti 
fupporting  a  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by 
an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  turns,  to  a  long  fender 
Pod ,  with  fwellings  where  each  Seed  is  pofltcd,  which  are 
roundijh. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  SophoRA  foliis  pinnatis ,  floliolis  numerofls  villofls 
oblongis  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  373.  Sophora  with  winged  Leaves, 
having  a  great  Number  of  oblong  hairy  Lobes,  Ervum 
Oriental  alopecuroides  perenne9  fruClu  longifftmo..  Eart- 
ern  perennial  Foxtail  Ervum,  with  a  long  Fruit. 

2.  Sophora  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  numerofls  fubrotun- 
nis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  37 3.  Sophora  with  winged  Leaves,  com- 
pofed  of  many  roundifh  Lobes.  Ccronilla  Zeytanica, 
tota  argentea.  Burin.  Zeyl.  Jointed  poded  Colutea  of 
Ceylon  all  over  filvery. 

3.  Sophora  foliis  ternatis  fubfeffilibus ,  foliolis  fubro- 
tundis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  373.  Sophora  with  trifoliate 
Leaves  fitting  almoft  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  whofe  Lobes 
are  roundifh  and  fmooth.  Cytifus  Americanus  proeumbens, 
fore  luteo,  ramofifflmus,  qui  ami  fiippeditat.  I  railing 
American  Cytifus  with  a  yellow  Flower,  and  very  branch¬ 
ing,  of  which  Indigo  is  made. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  this  has 
a  perennial  creeping  Root,  from  which  arifc  feveral 
erect  Stalks  from  3  to  4  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
winged  Leaves;  compofed  of  a  great  Number  of  ob¬ 
long  hairy  Lobes  ranged  by  Pairs  along  the  Mid-rib, 
terminated  bv  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  in  long  Spikes,  which  ftand 
eredt  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour, 
and  fin  all.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  but  at  e  rarely  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Pods  in  England. 

It  propagates  fart  enough  by  i's  creeping  Root,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  Liquorice,  and  is  very  hardy,  fo  fhould 
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'be  planted  in  Tome  Corner  of  the  Garden,  at  a  Diilance 
from  other  Plants,  becaufe  the  Roots  of  this  Plant  will 
fpread,  mix  with  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  Plants,  and 
foon  over-bear  them.  It  will  thrive  in  almofl  any  Soil 
or  Situation,  for  I  have  frequently  feen  the  Roots  fpread 
into  the  Middle  of  Gravel  Walks,  2nd  fend  up  Stalks. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon, 
and  the  Weft-Indies,  but  particularly  at  "Jamaica,  where 
the  Inhabitants  call  it  SeaSide  Pigeon  Pea;  this  rifes 
with  a  downy  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  6  or  7  Feet,  gar- 
nifhed  with  winged  Leaves  compofed  of  5  or  6  Pair  of 
roundifh  woolly  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  1  he 
Flowers  come  out  in  fhort  loofe  Spikes  front  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalks ;  they  are  large  and  yellow,  not  much  un¬ 
like  thofe  of  Spanijh  Broom,  but  have  no  Scent ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  tapeg  woolly  Pods  5  or  6  Inches  long, 
having  4  or  5  large  Swellings,  in  each  of  which  is  con¬ 
tained  r  roundifh  brown  Seed  as  large  as  Peas. 

This  Plant  is  lender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England  out 
of  a  Stove  ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be 
eafily  procured  from  the  Wejl-Indies,  for  the  Plants  do 
not  perfeT  them  in  England ;  thefe  fhould  be  Town  in 
Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot  Bed,  where,  it  the 
Seeds  are  good,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  a  Month  or 
fix  Weeks.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  foft 
loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  again  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun,  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  they  muff  be 
treated  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries, 
always  keeping  them  in  the  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove,  and 
in  the  Winter  they  fhould  have  but  little  Water. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  from  both  thefe  Places  I  have  received  the  Seeds ; 
from  this  Plant  there  was  formerly  a  coarfe  Sort  of  Indi¬ 
go  made  in  America, as  there  was  from  fome  other  Plants, 
before  the  true  Indigo  Plants  were  introduced  there  : 
This  has  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral 
Stalks  about  a  Foot  high,  fending  out  from  the  Bottom 
a  great  Number  of  fmall  Branches;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  compofed  of  3  oval  fmooih  Lobes  joined 
together  at  the  Foot  Stalk  like  other  trifoliate  Leaves; 
they  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  come  out 
toward  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  fhort  Spikes ;  they 
are  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  yellow,  and  appear  in  July 
they  are  often  fucceeded  by  fhort  fwelling  Pods,  which 
tn  warm  Seafons  come  to  Maturity  in  England.  The 
Stalks  of  this  decay  to  the  Root  in  Autumn. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  he  fown 
on  a  warm  Border  in  the  Beginning  of  April.  The  bell 
Way  is  to  fow  them  in  fhallow  Drills  for  the  more  con¬ 
veniently  keeping  the  Plants  clean,  for  they  muff  not  be 
removed  till  their  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  when  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  a  warm 
Border  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

SORBUS.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  633.  Lin.  Gen.  PI. 
548.  The  Service  Tree  ;  in  French  Sorbier. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  fpreading,  concave,  permanent  Em- 
pal'ement  of  I  Leaf,  indented  in  5  Parts ;  it  has  5  round- 
ijh  concave  Petals  inferted  in  the  Empalemsnt ,  and  about 
20  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina,  alfo  inferted  in  the  Empalement, 
terminated  by  round jb  Summits.  The  Gerrnen  is  fituated 
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under  the  Flower,  fupportitig  3  Jlender  Styles  crowned  by 
ereCt  headed  Stigmas  ;  it  afterward  becomes  a  foft  umbih- 
cated  Fruit  incloftng  3  or  4  oblong  cartilaginous  Seeds. 

The  Spec;es  are, 

1.  Sorbus  foliis  pinnatis,  utrinque  glabris.  Hall. 
Hclv.  250.  Service  Tree  with  winged  Leaves  fmooth 
on  both  Sides.  Sorbus  fylveflris,  foliis  domeflicce  fimilis. 
C.  B.  P.  415.  Wild  Service,  with  Leaves  like  the  cul¬ 
tivated,  commonly  called,  Quicken,  Quickbeam,  Moun¬ 
tain  Afh,  and  in  the  North,  Roan  Tree. 

2.  So  re  us  foliis  pinnatis,  fubtus  tomentojis.  Hall, 
Ilelv.  351.  Service  Tree  with  winged  Leaves  woolly 
on  their  under  Side.  Sorbus  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  451.  The- 
cultivated  Service. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  En¬ 
gland,  but  in  the  fouthern  Counties  they  are  feldom 
feen  of  any  great  Magnitude,  for  the  Trees  are  com¬ 
monly  cut  down,  and  reduced  to  Underwood,  but  in 
the  North  of  England  and  Wales ,  where  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow,  there  are  Trees  of  very  large  Size. 
The  Stems  of  this  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray  Bark ; 
the  Branches  while  young  have  a  purplifh  brown  Bark; 
the  Leaves  are  winged  ;  they  are  compofed  of  8  or  9 
Pair  of  Long  narrow  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one; 
the  Lobes  are  about  2  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad  toward  their  Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and 
fharply  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  the  Leaves  on  the  young 
Trees  in  the  Spring  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side, 
which  about  Midfummer  goes  off,  and  thofe  upon  the 
older  Blanches  have  very  little  at  any  Seafon.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Bunches  almofl:  in  Form 
of  Umbels  at  the  End  of  the  Branches;  they  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  5  fpreading  concave  Petals  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  Pear  Tree,  but  fmaller;  thefe  appear  in  May, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Berries,  growing  in  large 
Bunches,  which  have  a  depreffed  Navel  on  the  Top, 
and  turn  red  in  Autumn  when  they  ripen. 

This  Tree  is  cultivated  in  the  Nurfery  Gardens,  and 
fold  as  a  flowering  Shrub,  but,  if  they  were  permitted 
to  grow,  they  would  rife  to  a  great  Heighr,  and  have 
large  Stems.  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  make  a  pretty 
Variety  when  mixed  with  others,  during  the  Time  of 
their  flowering,  and  alfo  in  Autumn.  When  their  Fruit 
is  ripe,  they  make  a  pretty  Appearance,  but  the  Black¬ 
birds  and  Truffles  devour  it  as  foon  as  it  ripens ;  fo  that, 
in  thofe  Places  where  there  is  a  Plenty  of  thefe  Birds, 
there  will  not  be  any  of  the  Fruit  left  to  be  perfe&ly 
ripe,  however,  as  it  is  good  Food  for  thefe  Songflers, 
where  people  have  a  Defire  of  drawing  a  Number  of 
them  about  their  Habitations,  they  fhould  plant  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  thefe  Trees  for  that  Purpofe. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  warmer  Parts  of 
Europe,  where  it  rifes  to  a  great  Height,  and  becomes  a 
large  Tree,  but  in  England  there  are  few  of  any  large 
Size.  In  the  South  of  France  and  in  Italy,  the  Fruit  is 
ferved  up  to  the  Table  in  their  Defarts,  but  in  England 
they  have  not  been  much  efleemed,  which  has  occafi- 
oned  their  being  fo  little  cultivated  here.  There  are 
feveral  Varieties  of  this  Fruit,  which  differ  from  each 
other  in  Size  and  Shape,  as  Apples  and  Pears  do; 
fome  of  thefe  are  fhaped  like  Catherine  Pears,  and  are 
nearly  as  large ;  others  are  depreffed  at  both  Ends,  and 
fhaped  like  Apples,  but  both  thefe  Sorts  will  arife  from 
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Seeds  of  the  fame  Tree,  fo  that  thofe,  who  are  defi- 
rous  of  having  the  largeft  and  beft  Kinds,  fhould  propa¬ 
gate  them  by  grafting  or  budding  from  thofe  Trees 
whofe  Fruit  are  thefaireft  and  beft  flavoured,  as  is  ptac- 
tifed  for  other  Fruits ;  thefe  may  be  grafted  or  buded 
on  Pear  Stocks,  which  agree  better  for  this  Tree  than 
any  other  except  their  own,  for  they  will  not  take  upon 
Apple  Stocks,  nor  do  they  thrive  upon  the  Hawthorn 
or  Medlar  near  fo  well,  though  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree 
approaches  nearer  to  thofe  than  any  other,  and  are  not 
fit  for  the  Table  till  they  are  in  a  State  of  Decay. 

The  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Tree  differ  in  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  their  Seeds,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  Pears,  Ap¬ 
ples,  Quinces,  and  Medlars,  fome  of  them  having  but 
3  Seeds  in  each  Fruit,  and  others  have  4  or  5,  fo  that, 
although  one  of  the  Charadters  of  this  Genus  is,  that 
the  Fruit  has  but  3  Seeds,  yet  that  mull  be  underflood 
to  be  of  the  wild  Sort,  in  which  there  are  feldom  more, 
but  thofe  of  the  cultivated  Kind  are  as  uncertain  as  the 
Fruit  of  Apples  and  Pears. 

In  Italy  thefe  Trees  are  very  common,  where  they 
have  a  great  Variety  of  Sorts,  which  have  been  obtain¬ 
ed  from  Seeds,  but  I  have  not  obferved  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens  more  than  3  Sorts,  and  thofe  are  yet  very 
fcarce,  for  there  are  at  prefent  but  few  large  Trees  of 
the  true  Service  in  England ,  one  of  which  was  lately 
growing  in  the  Gardens  formerly  belonging  to  John 
Tradefcant  at  South  Lambeth ,  near  Vanxhall  in  Surry ,  who 
was  a  very  curious  Collector  of  rare  Plants  in  King 
Charles  the  Second’s  Time,  which  Tree  was  near  40 
Feet  high,  and  produced  a  great  Quantity  of  Fruit  an¬ 
nually  which  were  fhaped  like  Pears,  and  there  are  in¬ 
deed  fome  Trees  of  middling  Growth  in  the  Gardens 
of  Henry  Marfh ,  Efq;  at  Hammerfmith ,  which  produce 
Fruit  of  the  Apple  Shape  (from  whence  feveral  young 
Plants  have  been  railed  of  late  in  the  Nurferies  near 
London)  ;  but  thefe  are  fmall,  compared  to  that  in  John 
Tradefcant' s  Garden. 

There  are  great  Numbers  of  large  Trees  of  this 
Service  growing  wild  about  Aubigny  in  France,  from 
whence  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  brought  a 
great  Quantity  of  the  Fruit,  and  from  the  Seeds  raifed 
a  great  Number  of  young  Plants  in  his  Garden  at  Good - 
wood  in  Suffex. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  differ  from  thofe  of  the 
firfl,  in  their  Lobes  being  broader,  and  not  fo  much 
flawed  ;  they  are  alfo  much  more  downy  on  their  under 
Side,  and  the  young  Shoots  of  the  Tree  are  covered 
with  a  white  Down.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
larger  and  more  diffufed  Bunches,  and  arc  a  little  lar¬ 
ger,  but  there  are  feldom  more  than  2  or  3  Fruit  pro¬ 
duced  upon  each  Bunch.  The  Stamina  of  the  Flowers 
are  alfo  longer  than  thofe  of  the  wild  Sort,  which 
are  the  only  Differences  I  can  obferve  between  them. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  flowing  their 
Seeds  in  Pots  foon  after  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  fheltering 
them  under  a  common  Frame  in  Winter,  and  plunging 
the  Pots  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  which 
will  foon  bring  up  the  Plants,  and  when  they  are  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 
and  in  dry  Weather  watered;  but  they  fhould  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  Air,  for  they  only  Reafon  of  putting 
them  in  a  hot  Bed  is  to  forward  the  'Qrowt'b  of  the 
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Seeds,  but  if,  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  the  Eed 
is  kept  covered,  it  will  draw  the  Plants,  and  F poll  them. 
In  this  Bed  the  Plants  fhould  remain  until  the  Middle 
of  Oflober,  at  which  Time  their  Leaves  will  decay, 
when  there  fhoulj  be  a  warm  light  Spot  of  Ground 
prepared  to  receive  them,  into  which  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  Rows  2  Feet  afunder,  and  a  Foot  diffant 
in  the  Rows,  obferving  to  take  them  up  carefully,  and 
to  plant  them  as  foon  as  poflible,  that  their  Roots  may 
not  dry. 

During  the  Summer,  the  Ground  fhould  be  kept 
conffantly  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  Winter  there 
fhould  be  a  little  Mulch  laid  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  about  their  Roots,  to  proteft  them  from  being 
injured  by  Froft,  but  in  the  Spring  the  Ground  between 
them  fhonld  be  dug,  burying  the  Mulch  therein,  in  do¬ 
ing  w’hich  you  muff  be  careful  not  to  cut  or  injure  the 
Roots  of  the  Plants. 

Iu  this  Nurfery  they  may  continue  3  or  4  Years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Grow’th,  when  it  will  be  proper  to 
tranfplant  them  out  w'here  they  are  to  remain  ;  the 
beff  Seafon  for  which  is  in  October,  or  in  the  Spring  juft 
before  they  begin  to  fhoot.  The  Soil  fhould  be  warm 
in  which  they  are  planted,  and  the  Situation  defended 
from  cold  Winds,  in  which  Place  they  will  thrive,  and 
produce  Fruit  in  a  few  Years. 

Thofe,  who  raife  many  of  thefe  Trees  from  Seeds, 
will  procure  fome  Varieties  of  the  Fruit,  from  which 
the  beft  may  be  fele&ed,  and  propagated  for  the  Table, 
and  the  others  may  be  planted  for  Variety  in  Wilder- 
nefles  or  Wood  Walks,  or  ufed  for  Stocks  to  graft  the 
better  Kinds  upon. 

The  Wood  of  the  wilcLService  Tree  is  much  com¬ 
mended  by  the  Wheelwright  for  being  all  Heart,  and  it 
is  of  great  Ufe  for  Hufbandmens  Tools,  Goads,  &c. 
It  is  very  white  and  fmooth,  fo  will  polifli  pretty  well. 

There  is  a  Sort  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves  prefer- 
ved  by  fuch  as  are  curious  in  collecting  the  feveral  Sorts 
of  ftriped  Plants,  but  there  is  no  great  Beauty  in  it  ;  it 
may  be  propagated  by  Layers,  or  by  being  budded  on 
the  plain  Sort,  but  they  become  plain  on  a  very  rich 
Soil.  , 

Thefe  Trees  fhould  have  a  moift  ftrong  Soil,  but  will 
grow  in  the  moft  expofed  Places,  being  extremely  har¬ 
dy,  which  renders  them  worthy  of  Care,  fince  they 
will  thrive  where  few  other  Trees  will  fucceed. 

SORREL.  See  Acetofa. 

SOUTHERNWOOD.  See  Abrotanum. 

SOWBREAD.  See  Cyclamen. 

SPARTIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Pl.  765.  Genijla.  Tourn. 
Lift.  R.  H.  643.  Tab.  31 1.  The  Broom  Tree ;  in 
French,  Genet. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Ernpalement  of  the  Flower  is  tuhulous ,  ILe art- JJj ap¬ 
ed,  with  a  very  fhort  Margin  at  the  Top,  and  has  3  fmall 
Indentures ,  but  below  the  Flower  the  under  Side  is  extend¬ 
ed.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind ;  the  Standard, 
is  almojt  Heart-fhaped ,  large ,  and  wholly  refiexed ; 
the  Wings  are  oblong,  oval ,  floor  ter  than  the  Standard,  and 
annexed  to  the  Stamina ;  the  Keel  is  oblong ,  and  longer 
than  the  Wings ,  and  the  Borders  are  hairy  and  connected 
together,  to  which  the  Stamina  are  inferted.  It  has  10  un¬ 
equal  Stamina  joined  together ,  and  gradually  longer,  the 
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upper  being  the  JhorKef,  and  the  under  Jlands  apart ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  Summits ,  and  an  oblong  baity  Germen, 
fupporting  a  riftng  Awl-jhaped  Style ,  to  which  is  fajlened 
an  oblong,  hairy  inflexed  Stigma.  ' The  Germen  becomes  a 
long  cylindrical  obtufe  Pod ,  of  I  Cell  opening  with  2  V (li¬ 
ves,  including  fever al  globular  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

T.  Spartium  ramis  oppofitis  teretibus  apice floriferis, 
foliis  lanceolatis.  Hart.  Cliff.  356.  Broom  with  taper  op- 
pofite  Branches  whole  Tops  have  flowers,  and  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves.  Geniffa  juncea.  J.  B.  1.  p.  395.  Rufhy 
Broom  commonly  called  Spanifb  Broom. 

1.  Spartium  ramis  oppofitis  angulatis ,  foliis  oppofitis 
fubulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  708.  Broom  with  angular  oppo- 
fite  Branches,  and  Awl-fhaped  oppofite  Leaves.  Geniffa 
radiata  five  fellaris.  J.  B.  1.  399.  Radiated  or  ftarry 
Broom. 

3.  Spartium  ramis  angulatis ,  racemis  lateralibus , 
foliis  lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  356.  Broom  with  angular 
Branches,  Flowers  in  Bunches  from  the  Side,  and 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 

4.  Spartium  ramis  fubteretibus,  racemis  lateralibus , 
foliis  lineari- lanceolatis.  Broom  with  almoft  taper  Bran¬ 
ches,  fliort  Bunches  of  Flowers  on  the  Side,  and  nar¬ 
row  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  Spartium  tertium  fore  albo.  C. 
B.  P.  396.  A  third  Broom  with  a  white  Flower,  com¬ 
monly  called  white  Spanijh  Broom. 

5.  Spartium  foliis  ternatis  folitariifque ,  ramis  iner- 
mibus  angulofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  356.  Broom  with  trifoliate 
and  fingle  Leaves,  and  angular  unarmed  Branches.  Cy- 
tifo  Genifla  fcoparia ,  vulgaris ,  fore  luteo.  Tourn.  Inf. 
649.  Common  green  Broom  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

6.  Spartium  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  cuneiformibus , 
ramis  inermibus  angulatis.  Broom  with  trifoliate  Leaves, 
whofe  Lobes  are  Wedge-fhaped,  and  angular  unarmed 
Branches.  An  ?  Cytifo-Genifla  Luftanica,  magno  fore. 
Tourn.  Inf.  649.  Portugal  Broom  with  a  large  Flower. 

7.  Spartium  foiiis  ternatis  petiolatis ,  foliolis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  hirfutis ,  ramis  inermibus  angulatis.  Broom 
with  trifoliate  Leaves  upon  Foot  Stalks,  linear  Spear- 
fhaped  Lobes  which  are  hairy,  and  angular  unarmed 
Branches. 

8.  Spartium  foliis  ternatis  glabris  feffilibus ,  ramis 
inermibus  angulatis ,  leguminibus  glabris.  Broom  with 
trifoliate  fmooth  Leaves  fating  clofe  to  the  Branches, 
which  are  angular  and  unarmed,  and  fmooth  Pods. 

9.  Spartium  foliis  folitariis  ternatifque,  ramis  fexan- 
gularibus  apice  for  if er  is.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  709.  Spartium  with 
Angle  and  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  Branches  with  6  Angles 
with  Flowers  at  their  Tops.  Spartium  orient  ale,  ftliqua 
compreffa  glabra  &  annulata.  Tourn.  Cor.  44.  Eaftern 
Broom  with  round,  fmooth,  compretTed  Pods. 

iq.  Spartium  foliis  ternatis ,  ramis  angulatis fpinofss. 
Hort.  Cliff.  356.  Broom  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  an¬ 
gular  prickly  Branches.  Cytifus  fpinufus  H.  L.  Prickly 
Cytifus. 

11.  Spartium  caule  arborefeente  ramofo  aculeate,  fo¬ 
liis  cuneiformibus  confertis ,  Horibus  folitariis  alaribus. 
Broom  with  a  Tree-like,  branching,  prickly  Stalk, 
Wedge-fhaped  Leaves  in  Clutters,  and  Flowers  (land¬ 
ing  fingly  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches.  Spartium  por¬ 
tal  aca  foliis  Gculeatum ,  ebeni  materie.  Plum , 
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Cat.  19.  Prickly  Broom  with  Purflain  Leaves,  or  Ebo¬ 
ny  of  the  We f -Indies. 

The  ift  Sort  is  the  common  Span'ffo  Broom,  which 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Enghfh  Gardens  for  the 
Sweetnefs  of  its  "Flowers:  Of  this  there  are  two  Vari¬ 
eties,  if  not  diftinft  Species,  which  grow  naturally  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  firft,  which  is  the  common 
Sort  in  England ,  has  larger  Branches,  and  broader 
Leaves  than  the  other.  The  Flowers  are  alfo  larger,  of 
a  deeper  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  earlier  than  thofe 
of  the  other,  which  has  been  of  late  Years  introduced 
from  Portugal. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  have  fmooth  flexible  Branches,  which 
rife  8  or  10  Feet  high.  The  lower  Branches  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  fmall  Spear-fhaped  fmooth  Leaves  at  the 
End  of  the  Shoots  of  the  fame  Year;  the  Flowers  are 
difpofed  in  a  loofe  Spike ;  they  are  large,  yellow,  of  the 
Butterfly  Kind,  have  a  flrong  agreeable  Odour,  appear 
in  July,  and  in  cool  Seafons  there  is  frequently  a  Succef- 
fion  of  Flowers  till  September,  fucceeded  by  compreflec! 
Pods  about  3  Inches  long,  containing  1  Row  of  Kidney- 
fhaped  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  Spring  on  a  Bed  of  common  F.arth  in 
a  fhady  Situation,  where  the  Plants  will  rife  very  freely  ; 
they  mutt  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  in  Autuiun  may  be  taken  up  and  tranipianted 
in  a  Nurfery,  which  fhould  be  chofen  in  a  warm  fhel- 
tered  Situation.  In  taking  up  the  Plants,  there  fhould 
be  Care  taken  not  to  tear  the  Roots,  for  they  fend  their 
Roots  deep  into  the  Ground,  and  are  very  apt  to  be  torn 
if  not  railed  with  a  Spade  ;  they  fiiould  be  planted  in 
Rows  3  Feet  afunder,  and  at  1  Foot  Diflanee  in  the 
Rows.  In  this  Nurfery  they  may  remain  a  Year  or 
two  to  get  Strength,  and  then  may  be  planted  where 
they  are  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  fucceed  if  remov¬ 
ed  large. 

If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Sorts  are  permitted  to  fcatter  in 
Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  plenty  in  the  Spring 
without  Care,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  the  following 
Autumn,  and  treated  as  thofe  before  mentioned.  Thefe 
Shrubs  are  very  ornamental  to  large  Wood  Walks  iH 
Gardens,  but  Hares  and  Rabbits  are  very  fond  of  them, 
fo  that,  unlefs  they  are  fereened  from  thefe  Animals 
they  will  devour  them  in  Winter  when  they  have  a 
Scarcity  of  other  Food. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  is  a  Shrub 
of  low  Growth,  feldom  rifing  2  Feet  high,  but  divides 
into  many  fpreading  Branches,  fo  as  to  form  a  large 
Bufh.  The  Branches  are  fmall,  angular,  and  come 
out  by  Pairs  oppofite;  the  Leaves  are  very  narrow, 
Awl-fhaped,  and  placed  round  the  Stalk  fpreading  out 
like  the  Points  of  a  Star;  the  Flowers  are  difpofed  in 
fmall  Clutters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are 
yellow,  but  not  more  than  half  the  Size  of  thofe  of 
the  former,  and  have  no  Scent ;  they  are  fucceeded  by 
fhort  hairy  Pods  containing  2  or  3  fmall  Kidney-fhaped 
Seeds  in  each :  It  flowers  in  June  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Augufl.  This  flirub  makes  a  pretty  Appearance  du¬ 
ring  the  Time  of  its  continuing  in  flower,  and,  as  it  is 
hardy,  dtferves  a  Place  in  Gardens. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
Autumn,  for  thofe  fown  in  the  Spring,  feldom  grow 
*  the 
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the  fame  Year ;  thefe  may  be  Town  in  a  Bed  of  com¬ 
mon  Earth  in  Rows  for  the  more  conveniently  keeping 
them  clean  from  Weeds.  The  Plants  fhould  remain  in 
the  Seed  Bed  till  the  following  Autumn,  when  they 
may  be  either  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they  are 
to  remain,  or  in  a  Nurfery  to  grow  a  Year  or  two  to 
get  Strength,  before  they  are  planted  out  for  good,  but 
they  will  not  bear  (tranfplanting  when  large,  fo  fhould 
be  removed  young. 

The  third  Sort  rifes  with  {lender  flexible  Stalks,  6  or 
7  Feet  high,  fending  out  {lender  Rufh-like  Branches 
which  are  angular,  and  toward  the  Bottom  garnifhed 
with  a  few  fmall  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  Bunches  about  an  Inch  long, 
which  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches;  they 
are  very  fmall,  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  Colour  ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fliort  oval  fwelling  Pods,  containing  i  large  Kidney- 
fhaped  Seed,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  be  warm,  the  Seeds 
do- not  ripen  in  England. 

The  4th  Sort  has  a  thick  Stalk  covered  with  a  rugged 
Bark  when  old  ;  it  rifes  8  or  9  Feet  high,  fending  out 
many  {lender  Rufh-like  Branches  of  a  filvery  Colour, 
almoft  taper,  which  terminate  in  very  {lender  bending 
Ends;  thefe  have  a  few  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
on  the  lower  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
very  fhort  Spikes  or  Clufters  on  the  Side  of  the  Bran¬ 
ches  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large  oval  Pods  containing  1  Kidney-fhaped  Seed  :  It 
flowers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former.  Thefe  are 
undoubtedly  two  diftindt  Species,  for  they  always  retain 
their  Differences  when  raifed  from  Seeds. 

Thefe  a  Sorts  grow  plentifully  in  Spain  and  Portugal , 
from  both  which  Countries  the  Seeds  may  be  eafily  pro¬ 
cured.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  Town  the  Middle  of  April 
on  a  Bed  of  frelh  light  Earth,  but  the  belt  Way  will 
be  to  fow  them  in  Drills  about  half  an  Inch  deep. 
The  Drills  {hould  not  be  lefs  than  1  Foot  afunder,  and 
the  Seeds  may  be  laid  in  the  Drills  at  about  3  Inches 
Diftance,  which  will  allow  Room  for  the  Plants  to 
grow  till  Michaelmas  following,  before  which  Time  it 
will  not  be  fafe  to  remove  them  ;  nor  fhould  they  be 
fuffered  to  {land  longer,  becaufe  they  flioot  downright 
Roots  very  deep  into  the  Ground,  and,  if  thefe  are  cut 
or  broken,  when  they  are  grown  large,  the  Plants  fre¬ 
quently  mifearry.  Although  I  have  here  dire&ed  the 
Towing  thefe  Seeds  in  April,  yet  it  mufl:  be  understood, 
if  the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  otherwife  it  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  defer  it  longer,  for  thefe  Seeds  are  as  fubjedt  to 
perifh  in  the  Ground  by  Cold  or  Wet,  as  the  Kidney 
Beans;  therefore,  when  the  Seafon  is  favourable 
for  fowing  them,  the  Seeds  of  the  Broom  may  be 
lafely  Town. 

At  Michaelmas  fome  of  the  Plants  of  each  Kind  may 
be  taken  up,  and  potted,  to  be  fheltered  in  Winter, 
and  others  may  be  planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  and  on 
a  dry  Soil,  where,  if  the  Winter  fliould  not  prove 
fevere,  they  will  ftand  very  well.  It  will  alfo  be  pro¬ 
per  to  leave  fome  of  the  Plants  in  the  Seed  Bed,  where, 
if  the  Winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  they  may  be  fhel¬ 
tered  with  Mats,  and  fome  Mulch  laid  about  their  Roots 
to  prevent  the  Froft  penetrating  the  Ground,  for  thefe 
Plants  ate  fo  tender,  as  not  to  live  abroad  in  hard 
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Froft,  though,  in  moderate  Winters,  they  will  do  very 
well ;  but  it  is  always  neceflfary  to  have  a  Plant  or  two 
of  each  Sort  in  Pots,  that  they  may  be  fheltered  in 
Winter  to  preferve  the  Sorts. 

The  5th  Sort  is  the  common  Broom,  which  grows 
naturally  in  England ,  fo  is  not  often  admitted  into  Gar¬ 
dens,  though,  when  it  is  in  flower,  it  makes  a  much 
better  Appearance  than  many  others  which  are  coftly  ; 
this  rifes  with  a  flexible  Stalk  4  or  5  Feet^high,  fending 
out  many  Rufh-like  angular  Branches  which  fpread 
out  on  every  Side.  The  lower  Part  of  the  Branches 
are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  upward  they 
are  Tingle.  The  Flowers  come  out  upon  Ihort  Foot 
Stalks  flngly  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  for  a  confi- 
derable  Length  toward  the  Top ;  thefe  are  large,  of 
the  Butterfly  Kind,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour; 
they  appear  in  May ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  compreflfed 
hairy  Pods  containing  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds  which  ripen 
in  Augujl.  The  Flowers  and  Branches  of  this  Sort  are 
ufed  in  Medicine. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain  ; 
this  has  (Longer  Stalks  than  our  common  Broom.  The 
Branches  grow  more  credf,  and  have  deeper  Angles  ; 
the  Leaves  are  all  trifoliate,  and  much  larger  than  thole 
of  the  fifth,  and  the  Lobes  are  Wedge-fhaped ;  the 
Flowers  are  larger,  of  a  deeper  yellow  Colour,  and 
have  longer  Foot  Stalks.  This  flowers  a  little  later  in 
the  Year  than  that,  arid  is  not  fo  hardy. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal’,  this  rifes 
with  a  firong  Stalk  like  the  former.  The  Branches  are 
angular,  and  grow  eredl  ;  they  are  better  furniflied  with 
Leaves  than  either  of  the  other  Sorts,  which  ftand  on 
pretty  long  root  Stalks;  the  Lobes  are  fmall,  very  nar¬ 
row',  and  hairy  ;  the  Flowers  grow  clofer  together,  are  . 
larger,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour. 

The  8th  Sort  wras  brought  from  Portugal.  The  Stalks 
and  Branches  are  {lender,  angular,  and  fmooth,  and 
fully  garnifhed  with  very  narrow'  trifoliate  fmooth,.. 
Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come 
out  in*  long  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches; 
they  are  large,  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  aie  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fhort  com  pre  fled  Pods,  which  are  fmooth, 
containing  fmall  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this  has 
{lender  Stalks  and  Branches  garniflied  with  a  few  trifo-  • 
liate  and  Angle  Leaves  toward  the  Bottom.  The  Bran¬ 
ches  have  6  Angles  or  Furrows;  live  Flowers- are  final?, 
of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  are  produced  in  loofe 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches;  they  are  rarely  . 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain  near 
the  Sea  Coaft.  The  Stalks  rife  5  or  6  Feet  high,  and 
fend  out  many  angular  flexible  Branches,  armed  writh 
long  Spines,  upon  which  grow  trffoliate  Leaves;  the 
the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches 
in  Clufters,  each  (landing  on  a  long  Foot  Stalk  ;  they 
are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  in  June',  they 
are  fucceeded  by  fhort  ligneous  Pods,  with  a  thick  Bor¬ 
der  on  their  upper  Edges,  containing  3  or  4  Kidney- 
fhaped  Seeds.  'Phis  Plant  will  not  live  abroad  in  En-  -  ’ 
gland ,  unlefs  it  has  a  very  warm  Situation. 

Thefe  Plants  are  raifed  from  Seeds  as  the  firft  Sort;  . 
and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner. 
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The  nth  Sort  is  very  common  in  'Jamaica)  and  fe- 
veral  other  Places  in  the  Wefl-Indies ,  where  the  Wood 
is  cut,  and  fent  to  England  under  the  Title  of  Ebony, 
though  it  is  not  the  true  Ebony,  which  is  a  Native  of 
the  eaftern  Country,  and  is  a  Plant  of  a  very  different 
Genus.  The  Wood  of  this  American  Ebony  is  of  a 
fine  greenifh  brown  Colour,  and  polifhes  very  well; 
fo  is  much  coveted  by  the  Indrument  Makers  ;  and  is 
ufed  for  feveral  Purpofes,  being  of  a  very  hard  durable 
Nature. 

This  Tree  has  a  pretty  thick  Stem,  which  rifes  1 2 
or  14  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  rugged  brown  Bark, 
and  divides  into  many  fpreading  Branches,  which  grow 
almod  horizontal,  and  are  armed  with  fhort  brown 
crooked  Spines.  The  Leaves  are  fmall,  diff,  and 
Wedge-fhaped,  coming  out  in  Clufiers,  and  fit  c'ofe  to 
the  Branches.  The  Flowers  come  out  upon  (lender 
Foot  Stalks  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  fingly ;  they 
are  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  Moon-fhaped  Pods, 
which  inclofe  one  Kidney-fhaped  Seed. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mud  be 
procured  from  the  Countries  of  its  natural  Growth,  for 
the  Plants  do  not  produce  Seeds  in  this  Climate.  Thefe 
Seeds  fliould  be  iown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh 
Earth,  early  in  Spring,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark.  In  about  6  Weeks  after  the 
Seeds  are  (own,  the  Plants  will  appear,  when  they 
mud  be  carefully  treated  (being  very  tender  while 
young;)  they  mud  have  frelh  Air  admitted  to  them 
every  Day,  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  and  fhould  be 
frequently  refreflied  with  Water,  when  the  Earth  in 
the  Pots  appears  dry.  In  about  5  or  6  Weeks  after 
the  Plants  appear,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when 
they  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  fe- 
parated,  planting  each  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light 
rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again, 
being  careful  to  fliade  them  from  the  Sun  every  Day 
until  they  have  taken  Root,  after  which  Time  they 
mud  be  treated  as  other  very  tender  exotick  Plants,  by 
giving  them  Air  every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  and 
watering  them  once  in  2  or  3  Days  gently,  and  when 
the  Nights  are  cold,  to  cover  the  Glades.  In  this  hot 
Bed  the  Plants  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when  they 
mud  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the 
Bark  Bed.  Thofe  of  them  whofe  Roots  have  filled 
the  Pots,  fliould  be  carefully  fhifted  into  Pots  one  Size 
larger,  before  they  are  plunged;  but  as  thefe  Plants 
are  not  of  quick  Growth  while  young,  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  to  be  often  fhifted  out  of  the  Pots.  During  the 
Winter  Seafon  they  mud  be  kept  warm  (efpecially  the 
fird  Year),  aud  mud  have  but  little  Water;  and  in 
cold  Weather  it  mud  be  given  to  them  in  fmall  Quan¬ 
tities;  and  if  their<>Leaves  fhould  contrail  Filth,  they 
mud  be  wafhed  with  a  Sponge  to  clean  them,  otherwise 
the  Plants  will  not  thrive.  As  thefe  Plants  are  very  ten¬ 
der,  they  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country, 
even  in  the  warmed  Part  of  the  Year  ;  therefore  they 
mud  be  condantly  kept  in  the  Stove,  and  fliould 
be  kept  plunged  in  the  Bark  Bed,  obferving  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Seafon,  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  to  admit  a 
large  Share  of  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants.  With  this  Ma¬ 
nagement  the  Plants  will  thrive  very  well,  and  in  a  few 
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Years  will  produce  their  Flowers,  when  they  will  make 
a  pretty  Appearance  in  the  Stove. 

SPERGULA.  Dillen.  Gen.  Nov.  7.  Lin.  Gen.  PI. 
519.  Spurrey. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fpreading  permanent  Empale  merit, 
compofed  of  5  oval  concave  Leaves.  It  has  5  oval  concave 
fpreading  Petals  larger  than  the  Ernpalement ,  and  16  Awl- 
floaped  Stamina  fhorter  than  the  Petals ,  terminated  by 
round  if  Summits.  It  has  an  oval  Germen ,  fupporting  5 
fender  ere  ft  reflexed  Styles ,  crowned  by  thick  Stigmas ,  the 
Germen  turns  to  an  oval  clofe  Capfule  with  1  Cell,  opening 
with  5  Valves,  incloftng  many  depreffed,  globular ,  bor¬ 
dered  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sp  ergula  foliis  verticillatis,  floribus  decandris. 
Hort.  Cliff.  173.  Spurrey  with  Leaves  in  Whorls,  and 
Flowers  with  10  Stamina.  Aftne  Spergula  difta  major. 
C.  B.  P.  251.  Greater  Chickweed  called  Spurrey. 

2.  Spergula  foliis  •verticillatis,  floribus  pentandris. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  440.  Spurrey  with  whorled  Leaves,  and 
f  lowers  with  5  Stamina.  Alfine fpet gula  facie  minima, femi- 
nibus  emarginatis.  Tourn.  Infl.  244.  The  lead  Chickweed 
with  the  Appearance  of  Spurrey,  having  bordered  Seeds. 

3.  Spergula  foliis  oppofltis  Jubulatis  lavibus ,  caulibus 
ftmplicibus.  Lin  Sp.  PI.  440.  Spurrey  with  Awl-fhaped 

Smooth  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  Angle  Stalks.  Alfine 
nodofa  Germanica.  C.  B.  P.  251.  Knotted  German 
Chickweed. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
grow  naturally  as  Weeds  in  England,  fo  are  not  worthy 
Notice  here  ;  nor  fhould  I  have  mentioned  thefe.  were 
they  not  fometimes  cultivated. 

The  id  and  2d  Sorts  are  cultivated  in  Holland  and 
Flatiders,  for  feeding  their  Cattle  ;  the  ufual  Time  of 
(owing  the  Seeds  is  in  July  or  Augufl,  that  the  Plants 
may  acquire  Strength  before  the  Winter’s  Cold.  The 
Ufe  that  is  made  of  this,  is  to  feed  Sheep,  and  other 
Cattle,  iri  Winter,  when  the  common  Grafs  hath  per¬ 
fected  its  Growth.  This  Plant  feldom  rifes  above  6  In¬ 
ches  high  ;  fo  will  not  offord  a  very  great  Quantity  of 
Food  ;  but  as  it  will  grow  on  the  poored  Sand,  it  may 
be  cultivated  in  many  Places  to  good  Advantage,  where 
no  other  Grafs  will  thrive  fo  well  ;  and  by  feeding  it  off 
the  Ground,  the  Dung  of  the  Cattle  will  improve  the 
Land.  This  Paflure,  it  is  affirmed  will  make  excellent 
Butter;  and  the  Mutton  fed  on  it,  is  (aid  to  be  well 
tailed;  fo  it  is  by  many  preferred  to  that  fed  on  Tur- 
neps.  Hens  will  greedily  eat  this  Herb,  and  it  makes 
them  lay  more  Eggs. 

Tj  1  is  Plant,  being  annual,  mud  be  (own  every  Year ; 
and  whoever  is  willing  to  fave  the  Seeds,  fhould  fow  it 
iri  April,  that  the  Plants  may  flower  the  Beginning  of 
July,  and  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Augutl ;  when  it  mud 
be  cut  before  the  Heads  are  quite  brown,  otherwife  the 
Seeds  will  foon  fcatt-er. 

The  Seeds  being  very  fmall,  about  it  Pounds  will  be 
iufficient  to  fow  an  Acre  of  Land.  The  Ground  fhould 
be  well  harrowed  before  the  Seeds  are  fown  ;  for  if  the 
larger  Clods  are  not  broken,  there  will  be  an  uneven 
Crop  of  Grafs.  People  in  the  low  Country  fow  this 
Seed  after  a  Crop  of  Corn  is  taken  off  the  Land.  The 
fecond  Sort  is  now  much  cultivated  in  Flanders ,  though 

it 
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it  is  a  much  lower  Plant  than  the  common  Sort  ;  hut 
they  edeem  it  a  much  better  Grafs.  The  Seeds  of  this 
Kind  are  fmaller  and  flatter  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Sort,  and  have  a  white  Border  round  each. 

SPERM ACOCF,,  Dill.  Hort.  Eltb.  277.  Lin.  Gen. 
PL  hi.  Button  Weed. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  indented 
in  4  Parts ,  fitting  on  the  Germen ,  It  has  1  cylindrical 
Petal ,  wbofe  Tube  is  longer  than  the  Empalement ,  and  the 
Brim  [indented  in  y.Part<,  which  fpread  open  and  are  re- 
flexed.  It  has  4  Awl-fbaped  Stamina  Jhorter  than  the  Pe¬ 
tal ,  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits  ;  and  a  roundijh  compref- 
fed  Germen.  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  fupporting  a  ftn- 
gle  Style  divided  in  2  Parts  at  the  Top ,  crowned  by  obtufe 
Stigmas.  The  Germen  turns  to  2  oblong  Seeds  joined,  hav¬ 
ing  2  Horns,  and  convexed  on  one  Side,  and  plain  on 
the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  SpERMACOCE  glabra,  ftaminibus  inclufts.  Lin  Sp. 
PI.  102.  Smooth  Spermacoce  with  Stamina  included  in 
the  Flower.  Spermacoce  verticillis  tenuioribus.  Hort. 
Eltb.  ^70.  Spermacoce  with  narrow  Whorls. 

2.  Spermacoce  glabra,  jlaminibus  extantibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  PL  102.  Smooth  Spermacoce  with  Stamina  (land¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Flowers.  Spermacoce  verticillis  globofis. 
Hort.  Eltb.  369.  Spermacoce  with  globular  Whorls. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of  2  Feet  and  a 
Half ;  the  Stalks  are  (tiff,  a  little  angular,  and  covered 
with  a  brown  Bark  ;  the  Branches  come  out  by  Pairs. 
There  are  2  Leaves  at  each  Joint  placed  oppofite.  which 
are  two  Inches  long,  and  almoft  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch 
broad,  and  between  thefe  come  out  3  or  4  fmaller, 
which  (land  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks ;  they  are 
fmooth,  and  have  one  ftrong  Vein  or  Mid-rib  in  the 
Middle.  The  Flowers  grow  in  (lender  Whorls  toward 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  rhey  are  fmall,  white,  and  (it 
clofe  to  the  Stalks,  having  a  Whorl  of  fmall  Leaves 
clofe  under  them  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  2  oblong 
Seeds,  having  fmall  Horns  which  ripen  in  thq  Em¬ 
palement. 

The  2d  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  3  or  4  Feet 
high,  fending  out  a  few  (lender  Branches,  garnifhed 
with  narrow  Leaves  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  fotmer 
Sort ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  green,  and  (land  in  a 
Kind  of  Whorls  round  the  Stalk,  2  of  them  being  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  others  in  each  Whorl.  The  Flowers  grow 
in  thick  globular  Whorls,  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk, 
and  1  of  the  Whorls  terminates  the  Stalk;  they  are 
fmall,  very  white,  and  Funnel-fhaped.  The  Brim  is 
cut  into  4  obtufe  Segments  which  fpread  open,  and  the 
Stamina  (land  out  above  the  Tube  of  the  Flower.  After 
the  Flowers  are  pad,  the  Germen  turns  to  two  Seeds, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  moid  Places  in  Ja¬ 
maica.  The  Inhabitants  call  the  fecond  Sort  Button 
Weed.  They  are  both  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
mud  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  mud  be  tranfplanted  on  a  frelh  hot  Bed  to 
bring  them  forward,  and  afterward  treated  as  other  ten¬ 
der  Plants,  and,  if  they  are  placed  in  a  Stove,  they 
will  live  through  the  Winter,  and  produce  good  Seeds 
the  following  Year. 
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SPH/ERANTHUS  VailL  Aft.  Par.  1719.  Lin.  Gen. 
Pl.  893.  Globe  Flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flowers  are  comp  fed  of  hermaphrodite  Florets ,  and 
female  half  Florets,  included  in  r  globular  fcaly  Empale¬ 
ment,  which  is  garnifhed  with  them  on  every  Side  the  Re¬ 
ceptacle.  There  are  feveral  of  thefe  Florets  included  in 
each  partial  Empalement.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets  are 
placed  in  the  Center  ;  they  are  Funnel-fhaped ,  and  cut  into 
5  Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  thev  have  5  very  floor  t  Hair-like  Sta¬ 
mina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Swnmits ,  and  a  Germen, 
which  decays,  fupporting  a  thick  longer  Style  having  a  fmgle 
Stigma  ;  thefe  are  Barren.  The  jemale  half  Florets  are 
fituated  round  the  Border,  and  have  fcarce  any  Petals,  but 
an  oblong  Germen  fupporting  a  briflly  Style  crozvned  by  a 
double  Stigma  ;  thefe  have  1  oblong  naked  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sph^ranthus  pedunculis  lateralibus  unifloris. 
Globe  Flower  with  Foot  Stalks  on  the  Side  with  1  Flow¬ 
er.  Sphceranthus  purpurea  alata  ferrata.  Burm,  Zeyl. 
220.  Purple  winged  fawed  Globe  Flower. 

2.  SpHiERANTHUS  pedunculis  ramofs  terminalibus. 
Globe  Flower  with  branching  Foot  Stalks  terminating 
the  Branches.  Scabiofcs  capitulo ,  chryjanthemi  Myconi 
foliis,  alato  caule Maderafpatanus.  Pluk.Phyt.  Lab.  108.7. 
A  Plant  from  Adadras  with  a  Head  like  Scabious,  Leaves 
like  the  Corn  Marygold  of  My  conus ,  and  a  winged 
Stalk. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  rifes  with 
an  herbaceous  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  which  rarely 
branches  out ;  it  is  garniflied  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
about  3  Inches  long,  and  1  broad  in  the  Middle,  whole 
Bale  fits  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  irom  them  is  extended 
a  leafy  Border  or  Wing,  along  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  faw^ 
ed  on  their  Edges  and  are  of  a  deep  green,  danding  al¬ 
ternate.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  oppofite  to  the  Leaf*,  they 
are  about  2  Inches  long,  and  iudain  1  globular  Head  of 
Flowers  at  the  Top,  of  a  purplifh  red  Colour  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  Seeds  fituated  on  the  Margin, 
which  are  naked. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Madras,  and  alfo 
at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  New  Spain,  where  it  was  difeover- 
ed  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun  ;  this  rifes  with  an  herbace¬ 
ous  winged  Stalk  about  10  Inches  high,  garnidied  with 
oval  Spear-diaped  (awed  Leaves  placed  alternately. 
The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  branches  out  into  (mail 
Divifions,  terminated  by  Foot  Stalks  fudaining  3  or  4 
globular  Flowers  of  a  Pale  yellow  Colour. 

Thefe  are  both  annual  Plants,  which  require  a  hot 
Bed  to  bring  them  forward  in  the  Spring,  and  ii  the 
Summer  proves  cold,  they  mud  be  kept  in  a  Glafs  Cafe, 
otherwife  they  will  not  ripen  Seeds  here. 

SPHONDYLIUM,  Toum.  Inft.  R.  H.  219.  Tab. 
170.  Heracleum,  Lin.  Gen.  PL  3°7*  Cow  Parinip. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  has  an  umbellated  Flower.  The  principal  Umbel  is 
large,  and  compofed  of  many  fmaller ,  which  are  flat ;  the 
Involucrum  of  the  general  Umbel  has  many  Leaves  which 
decay ;  the  particular  cnes  have  from  3  to  7  Leaves  which 
are  narrow ,  and  thofe  on  the  Outfde  are  the  longe/l ;  the 
general  Umbel  is  dijjormed.  The  Flowers  in  the  Middle 
or  difk,  have  5  equal  crooked  inflexed  Petals,  Thofe 
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if  the  Rays  arc  unequal,  the  outer  Parti  being  larger,  ob- 
iang ,  bifid ,  and  hooked.  They  have  all  5  Stamina,  longer 
than  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  ( mall  Summits ,  and  an  oval 
Germen,  fituated  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  2  Jhort 
Styles ,  crowned  by  Jingle  Stigmas  ;  the  Germen  turns  to  an 
elliptical  compreffed  Fruit  furrowed  on  each  Side,  contain¬ 
ing  2  compreffed  leafy  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sphondylium  foliolis  latioribus pinnatifidis  radiis 
umbellis  maximarum.  Cow  Parfnip,  with  very  broad 
Wing- pointed  Lobes;  and  the  largeft  Rays  to  the  Um¬ 
bel.  Sphondylium  vulgare  hirfutum.  C.  B.  P.  157. 
Common  hairy  Cow  Parfnip. 

2.  Sphondylium  foliolis angujlioribus pinnatifidis fer- 
ratis,  radiis  umbellarurn  minoribus.  Cow  Parfnip,  with 
narrower.  Wing  pointed,  fawed  Lobes,  and  fmaller 
Rays  to  the  Umbel.  Sphondylium  hirfutum ,  foliis  an¬ 
gujlioribus.  C.  B.  P.  157.  Hairy  Cow  Parfnip  with 
narrower  Leaves. 

3.  Sphondylium  foliolis  pinnatifidis  obtufis,  petiolis 
hifpidis ,  radiis  umbellarurn  inaqualibus.  Cow  Parfnip, 
with  obtufe  Wing  pointed  Leaves  having  prickly  Foot 
Stalks,  and  the  Umbels  of  Flowers  unequal.  Sphondyli¬ 
um  Orientals  maximum.  Tourn.  Cor.  22.  Greateft  eaft- 
ern  Cow  Parfnip. 

4.  Sphondylium  foliis  pinnatis  utrinque fcabris,  fle- 
ribus  radiatis.  Cow  Parfnip,  with  winged  Leaves,  rough 
on  both  Sides.  Sphondylium  Alpinum  parvum.  C.  B.  P. 
157.  Small  Alpine  Cow  Parfnip. 

5.  Sphondylium  foliis JimpUcibus glabris Jloribus  ra¬ 
diatis.  Cow  Parfnip  with  Angle  fmooth  Leaves.  Sphon¬ 
dylium  Alpinum  glabrum.  C.  B.  P.  157.  Smooth  Alpine 
Cow  Parfnip. 

The  I ft  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Brooks, 
Ditches,  and  in  Moift  Meadows  in  many  Parts  of  En¬ 
gland.  The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  taper,  flefhy,  and 
fhoots  deep  in  the  Ground.  The  lower  Leaves  are  large 
and  winged  ;  they  are  compofed  of  3  Pair  of  large  Lobes 
placed  along  the  Mid-rib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
the  Lobes  are  alfo  cut  into  2  or  3  Pair  of  Wings  almoft 
to  the  Mid-rib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  very  hairy ;  the  Leaves  are  of 
a  deep  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  un¬ 
der,  and  rough  to  the  Touch,  the  Stalks  are  garnifhed 
at  each  Joint  with  1  Leaf  of  the  fame  Shape  with  thofe 
at  Bottom,  but  fmaller,  whofe  Bafe  embraces  the  Stalk. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Umbels  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalks,  compofed  of  about  22  partial  Umbels 
every  third  having  longer  Foot  Stalks  than  the  others. 
The  partial  Umbels  are  compofed  of  many  larger  Flow¬ 
ers  which  compofe  the  Rays,  and  are  barren,  thofe 
of  the  Difk  or  Middle,  are  Smaller  and  fruitful ; 
they  are  white,  and  appear  in  July.  Thefe  are  each 
fucceeded  by  two  flat  bordered  Seeds  which  ripen  in 
Augufi. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  moift  Mea¬ 
dows  near  Batterfea  in  Surry ,  and  in  fome  other  Parts 
of  England ;  this  has  been  fuppofed  only  a  feminal  Va¬ 
riety  of  the  firft,  but  I  have  cultivated  it  in  the  Garden 
near  30  Years,  and  have  always  found  the  Plants  which 
were  raifed  from  Seeds  kept  their  Difference.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  compofed  of  2  or  3  Pair  of  nar¬ 
row  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  and  the  Wings 
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of  the  Lobes  are  very  narrow,  acute-pointed  and  cut 
almoft  to  the  Mid-rib  ;  they  are  hairy  and  of  a  lighter 
green  than  thofe  of  the  former;  the  Umbels  are  much 
fmaller,  as  are  alfo  the  Flowers  and  Seeds,  in  which  it 
greatly  differs  from  the  former. 

^  There  are  Varieties  of  both  thefe  Sorts  with  purple 
Flowers,  which  do  not  differ  in  any  other  Particulars. 

The  3d.  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  and  in 
Siberia.  The  Leaves  are  very  broad,  their  Foot  Stalks 
are  armed  with  prickly  Hairs,  and  are  deeply  channel¬ 
led  on  their  upper  Side  ;  they  are  compofed  of  2  or  3 
Pair  of  very  broad  obtufe  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one,  they  are  almoft  fmooth,  and  of  a  yellowifti  green 
Colour.  The  Stalks  rife  8  or  10  Feet  high ;  they  arc 
channelled  and  fuftain  Umbels  of  Flowers  at  the 
Top,  which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  either  of  the  2 
former  Sorts,  and  the  Flowers  are  yellow.  This  flowers 
ear  ly  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  Begining  of  Augufi. 

7  he  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps.  The 
Stalks  do  not  rife  more  than  1  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
the  Leaves  are  divided  to  the  Mid-rib  ;  the  Lobes  are  a 
little  cut  on  their  Edges,  and  are  cf  a  deep  grqgn  and 
rough  on  both  Sides ;  the  Umbels  of  Flowers  are  fmall, 
and  white.  It  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  laft. 

The  5th  Sort  glows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Apen¬ 
nines.  1  he  Stalks  of  this  rife  almoft  3  Feet  high  ;  the 
Leaves  are  fmooth,  about  a  Foot  long,  and  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  broad,  divided  into  3  Lobes,  but  not  very  deep, 
and  indented  about  the  Edges.  The  Stalks  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  fmall  L^mbels  cf  white  Flowers  which  appear 
in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  comprefied  bordered 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  Augufi. 

Thefe  are  all  very  hardy  Plants,  which  may  be  pro- 
pagated  by  Seeds ;  the  heft  Time  for  fdwing  them  is  in 
Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe.  They  ftrould  be 
fown  where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  beeaufe 
they  fend  forth  Tap  Roots,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the 
Parfnip,  therefore  do  not  thrive  fo  well  when  tranfplant- 
cd,  as  if  iuftered  to  remain  where  they  are  fowri.  The 
Plants  grow  very  large,  therefore  the  Seeds  fhoutd  be 
fown  in  Drills,  at  2  Feet  and  a  Half,  or  3  Feet  Diftance, 
and  in  the  Spring;  when  the  Plants  appear,  they  fhould 
be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave  them  at  leaf!:  18  Inches  afunder 
in  the  Rows;  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther 
Care,  hut  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds;  and  when 
the  Plants  have  obtained  Strength,  they  will  not  eafily 
be  injuied  by  Weeds;  for  they  will  overbear  them  and 
prevent  their  getting  up.  The  fecond  Year  they  will 
produce  Flowers  and  Seeds,  an$|  their  Roots  foon  after 
die;  if  their  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  will 
fill  the  neighbouring  Ground,  and  become  troublefome 
Weeds. 

The  1  ft  Sort  (which  is  very  common  in  Germany.) 
Hath  been  by  fome  of  the  German  Writers,  taken  for 
the  Acanthus,  or  Bears-breech,  and  the  fame  Qualities 
applied  to  it* 

The  Name  of  Cow  Parfnip  was  given  fo  this  Plant, 
from  the  Cows  eating  it,  but  they  do  not  chufe  to 
eat  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant,  if  they  can  get  any  other 
Food,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  Fields  where  the 
Plant  is  in  great  Plenty  ;  for  the  Cows'  will  eat  the 
Grafs  very  clofe  about  thefe  Plants,  though  they  are 
rarely  found  to  be  touched  by  them,  unids  when  the 
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Grafs  is  burnt  up,  Rabbets  will  eat  the  Leaves  of  this 
Plant,  ant!  ft  cm  fond  of  it. 

-SPIDERWORT.  Sec  Tradefenntia 
SPIGELIA.  Lin.  Gen,  PI.  192.  /lrapabaca.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  to.  Tab.  31.  Worm  Grafs. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  FI  over  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  I  Leaf, 
rut  into  5  acute  Points  ;  it  has  cue  F  innel-ffapsd  Petal , 
nohofe  Tube  is  longer  than  the  Empalement,  cut  into  3  Points 
at  the  Brim  which  fpread  open.  It  has  5  Stamina  termi¬ 
nated  by  /ingle  Summits ,  and  a  Germen  compofd  oj  2  glo¬ 
bular  Lobes,  fip porting  1  Awl-ffabtd  Style  the  Length  of 
the  T ube  cro  wned  by  a  Jingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes 
2  globular  Seed  Veffels  joined  fitting  in  the  Empalement , 
filed  with  ftnall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Sfjgklia  cau'e  ere  Pit),  folils  queternis  fefilibus,fpi- 
cis  terminahbus.  Worm  Seed  with  an  eiett  Stalk,  and 
Leaves  growing  by  Fours  Fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
which  are  terminated  by  Sp:kes  of  Flowers.  Arapa- 
laea  quadrijolia,  jruclu  teflieuhto.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  11. 
Four- leaved  Arapalaca  with  a  teiliculaied  Fruit. 

2.  Spigelia  folils  oppoftis  ova  to  oblcngis  acumlnatis 
fejftlibus ,  f pit  is  terminal'll  us.  Worm  Grafs  with  oblong 
"a cute- pointed  Leaves  growing  eppofite,  aud  fitting  clofe 
to  the  Stalks,  which  are  terminated  by  Spikes  of  Flow¬ 
ers.  Lonics*  a  Jpicis  terminahbus,  foliis  cvato-oblongis 
atuminatis  dijiinflis  fejfhhus.  FLr.  Eirg.  142.  Lonicera 
with  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks,  and  oval, 
oblong,  acute-pointed  Leaves  fitting  dole  to  the  Stalks. 

The  if  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Places,  in  moft 
of  the  Inland's  of  the  H’< Jl- Indies  ;  this  is  an  annual 
Plant  with  a  fibrous  Root,  from  which  arifes  a  iilrong, 
ered,  herbaceous  Stalk  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
which  is  channelled,  and  lends  out  2  Side  Branches  op- 
pofite  near  the  Bottom,  and  a  little  above  the  Middle  is 
garniffied  with  4  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed  Leaves, 
placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs  round  the  Stalk  ,  and  at 
the  fame  Joint  come  out  2  fmall  Side  Branches  oppo- 
fite  ;  thefe,  ami  ^lfo  the  principal  Stalk,  have  4  fmaller 
Leaves  near  the  Top,  fitting  round  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  the  other,  and  from  thefe  arife  fhor:  Spikes  of 
herbaceous  Flowers  ranged  cn  one  Side  the  Foot  Stalk. 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  twin  Capfules  which 
contain  many  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Plant  is  efteemed  the  moil  efficacious  Medicine 
for  the  Worms  yet  known,  and  has  been  long  ufed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Brcfils  as  fuch  ;  and  alfo  by 
the  Negroes  who  taught  the  Inhabitants  cf  the  Britiff 
Ifiands  in  America  the  Ufe  of  it ;  where  it  has  had 
great  Succefs  ;  and  from  thence  had  the  Apellation 
of  Worm  Grafs  given  to  it 

It  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England, 
fo  the  Seeds  lhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  foft  loa¬ 
my  Earth  in  Autumn,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed 
in  the  Stove,  where  they  ffiould  remain  till  the  Spring, 
when  they  ffiould  be  plunged  into  a  freffi  hot  Bed, 
which  will  bring  up  the  Plants ;  thefe  mull  be  after¬ 
ward  planted  into  feparate  Pots,  and  plunged  into  ano¬ 
ther  hot  Bed,  and  ffiaded  till  they  have  taken  new 
Root,  after  which  they  mu  ft.  he  treated  as  other  tender 
annual  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries,  keeping  them 
conftantly  in  the  hot  JBed  under  Cover,  otherwise  they 
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wilt  not  perfect  their  Seeds  in  England.  This  Plant 
flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September ,  which 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  cf 
the  Ground  till  Spring  they  frequently  tail. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  where 
the  Inhabitants  call  it  Indian  Pink.  This  has  a  peren¬ 
nial  fibrous  Root,  from  which  arife  2  or  4  ere  ft  herba¬ 
ceous  Stalks,  about  7  or  8  Inches  high,  garniffied  with 
3  or  4  Pair  of  oval,  oblong  acute-pointed  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite  fitting  pretty  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  they 
are  fmooth,  entire,  and  have  feveral  Veins  which  di¬ 
verge  from  the  Midrib.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a 
fliort  Spike  of  Flowers,  ranged  on  one  Side  the  Foot 
Stalk  ;  they  have  ffiort  Fmpalcments  cut  into  5  acute 
Segments.  The  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  long,  narrow 
at  the  Bottom,  {welling  upward  much  larger,  and  cut 
at  the  Btim  into  5  acute  Segments,  which  fpread  open 
flat  :  the  Outfide  of  the  Flower  is  of  a  bright  red  ; 
and  the  Infide  of  a  deep  Orange  Colour.  .  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  y«/y  .butthe  Seeds  never  ripen  here. 

This  Plant  is  ufed  in  North  America ,  for  the  fame- 
Purpofes  as  the  other  in  the  IVejl  Indies,  and  isefteem- 
ed  the  bell  Medicine  known  for  the  Worms.  A  par¬ 
ticular  Account  of  the  Virtues  of  this  Plant  is  mentioned 
in  the  firft  Volume  of  the  Philofopbical EJfays,  printed  at 
Edinburgh ,  communicated  by  Dr.  Garden  of  Carolina. 

This  is  not  eafily  propagated  in  England ,  for  the 
Seeds  do  not  ripen  here,  and  the  Roots  make  but  flow 
Increafe  fo  that  the  Plant  is  not  very  common  in  the 
Engl  if 0  Gardens  at  prel'ent  ;  for  although  it  is  fo  har¬ 
dy  as  to  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  in  the 
open  Air  ;  yet,  as  it  does  not  ripen  Seeds,  the  only  way 
of  propagating  it  is  by  parting  the  Roots,  and  as  thefe  do 
not  make  much  Increafe  by  Offsets,  the  Plants  are 
fcarce.  It  delights  in  a  moift  Soil,  and  muft  not  be  of-, 
ten  tranfplanted. 

SPINA  ALBA.  See  Mefpilus. 

SPINACH  I  A.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  533.  Tab.  308. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  9 86.  Spinach  or  Spinage  ;  in  French  Epi- 
nars. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

7 ‘he  Fencers  are  mate  and  female  in  different  Plants  ; 
the  mode  Flowers  have  an  Empalement  cut  into  5  oblongs 
obtufe  concave  Segments  ;  they  have  no  Petals,  but  5  Hair¬ 
like  Stamina  longer  than  the  Empalement,  terminated  by 
oblong  twin  Summits  ;  Thefe  Plants  are  barren.  The  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  have  permanent  Empalements  of  I  Leaf  cut 
into  4  Feints ,  2  of  which  are  very  ftnall ;  they  have  no 
Petals,  but  a  compreffed  roundifh  Germen  f upper  ting  4 
Hair-lihe  Styles ,  crowed  by  Angle  Stigmas.  The  Germen 
turns  to  a  roundifh  Seed,  flout  up  in  the  Empalement,  and 
in  feme  Species  are  almof  Jmooth,  and  in  others  they  have 
2,  or,  3  Jharp  Thorns. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Spinacia  foliis  fagittatis  feminibus  aculeatis.  Spi¬ 
nach  with  Arrow-pointed  Leaves  and  prickly  Seeds. 
Spinachla  vulgaris  capfula  feminis  Oculeatd.  Tourn.  Inf. 
533.  Common  Spinach  with  prickly  Capfules. 

2.  Spinacia  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  feminibus  glabris. 
Spinach  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  and  fmooth  Seeds. 
Spinacia  vulgaris,  capfula  feminis  n'on  echinatd  Tourn.  Inf. 
533.  Common  Spinach  with  Seed  Veffels  not  prickly. 

The  1  ft  Sort  was  formerly  more  cultivated  in  the 
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Englijb  Gardens  than  at  prefant,  becaufe  it  is  much 
hardier,  lo  not  in  much  Danger  from  Cold,  therefore 
was  generally  cultivated  for  Ufe  in  Winter.  The 
Leaves  of  this  are  triangular,  and  fhaped  like  the 
Point  of  an  Arrow;  the  Stalks  are  hollow,  blanching, 
and  herbaceous;  they  rife  about  2  Feet  high.  The 
male  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  Spikes  ;  they  are 
herbaceous  having  no  Petals,  but  each  has  5  (lender 
Stamina  terminated  by  oblong  twin  Summits  filled  with 
a  yellowilh  Farina,  which,  when  ripe,  flies  out  on  the 
Plants  being  fhaken,  and  fpreads  all  round  ;  thefe  Plants 
after  their  Farina  is  (lied  (oon  decay.  The  fetnale 
Flowers  which  are  upon  fepafate  Plants,  fit  in  Clutters 
clofe  to  the  Stalks  at  every  Joint  ;  they  are  fmall,  her¬ 
baceous,  and  have  neither  Stamina  or  Petals,  but  have 
roundifh  compreffed  Germina  which  afterward  turn  to 
Youndirh  Seeds  armed  with  fiiort  acute  Spines.  This 
Plant  flowers  in  June  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  Beginning 
of  Augujl. 

There  are  2  or  3  Varieties  of  this  now  cultivated 
in  the  Kitchen  Gardens,  which  differ  in  the  Size  and 
Shape  of  their  Leaves,  and  their  Seeds  being  more  or 
lefs  .prickly. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Kind  fhould  be  Town  on  an  open 
Spot  of  Ground  the  Beginning  of  Augujl ;  ohferving 
if  pofllble,  to  do  it  when  there  is  an  Appearance  of  Rain  ; 
for  if  the  Seafon  (hould  prove  dry  for  a  long  Time  after 
the  Seed  is  fown,  the  Plants  will  not  come  up  regular¬ 
ly ;  Part  of  them  may  come  up  foon,  and  a  great  Part 
of  them  may  remain  till  Rain  falls,  but  if  that  (hould 
not  happen  in  a  little  Time  after,  many  Times  there 
will  not  be  half  a  Crop.  When  the  Spinach  is  come  up, 
the  Ground  (hould  be  hoed  to  dellroy  the  Weeds,  and 
cut  up  the  Plants  where  they  are  too  clofe,  leaving  the 
remaining  Plants  about  3  or  4  Inches  afunder  ;  but  this 
fhould  always  be  done  in  dry  Weather,  that  the  Weeds 
may  be  deftroyed  foon  after  they  are  cut. 

About  a  Month  or  5  Weeks  after  the  firfl:  Floeing, 
the  Weeds  will  begin  to  grow  again  ;  therefore  the 
Ground  fhould  be  hoed  the  fecond  Time,  obferving, 
as  before,  to  do  it  in  dry  Weather.  But  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  moifl,  it  will  be  proper  to  gather  the 
Weeds  up  after  they  are  cut,  and  carry  them  off  the 
Ground  ;  for  if  the  Spinach  is  not  cleaned  from  Weeds 
before  Winter,  they  will  grow  up,  and  ftifieit  fo  that  in 
wet  Weather  the  Spinach  will  rot  away. 

In  Ofiober  the  Spinach  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  when  you 
fhould  only  crop  off  the  largeft  outer  Leaves,  leaving 
thofe  in  the  Centre  of  the  Plants  to  grow  biger ;  and 
thus  you  may  continue  croping  it  all  the  YVimer 
and  Spring,  until  the  young  Spinach,  fowed  in  the 
Spring,  is  large  enough  for  Ufe,  which  is  commonly  in 
April ;  at  which  Time  the  Spring  advancing,  the  Win¬ 
ter  Spinach  will  run  up  to  Seed;  fo  that  it  fhould  be  all 
cut  up,  leaving  only  a  fmall  Parcel  to  produce  Seeds 
if  wanted. 

But  the  Ground,  in  which  this  Winter  Spinach  is 
fown,  being  commonly  planted  with  early  Cabbages, 
it  is  not  proper  to  let  any  of  the  Spinach  remain  there 
for  Seed;  therefore  it  fhould  be  cleared  off  as  foon  as 
the  Spinach  is  fit  for  Ufe,  that  the  Cabbages  may  be 
earthed  up,  and  laid  clear,  which  is  of  great  Service  to 
them ;  wherefore  you  fhould  fow  a  fmall  Spot  of  Ground 
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with  this  Sort  of  Spinach,  on  Purpofe  to  (land  for  Seed, 
where  their  fhould  he*  no  other  Plants  among  it. 

The  2d  Sort  differs  from  the  firfl:  in  having  oval  thick 
Leaves,  not  angular  at  their  Bafe  ;  the  Seeds  are  fmooth 
having  no  Spines,  and  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  are  much 
more  flefhy  and  fucculent :  Of  this  there  are  2  or  3 
Varieties,  which  differ  in  the  Thicknefs  and  Size  of 
their  Leaves,  which  in  one  are  much  rounder  and  thick¬ 
er  than  the  other. 

Thefe  are  fown  in  the  Spring  on  an  open  Spot  of 
Ground  by  themfelvcs,  or  mixed  with  Radiffi  Seed,  as 
is  the  common  Practice  of  the  London  Gardeners,  who 
always  endeavour  to  have  as  many  Crops  from  their 
Land  in  a  Seafon  as  pollible;  but  where  Land  is  cheap 
in  the  Country,  it  will  be  the  better  Method  to  fow  it 
alone  without  any  other  Sort  of  Seed  mixed  with  it  ; 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  the  Ground  fhould  be 
hoed  to  deffroy  the  Weeds,  and  cut  out  the  Plants 
where  too  clofe,  leaving  the  remaining  about  3  Inches 
afunder;  and  when  they  are  grown  fo  large  as  to  meet, 
you  may  then  cut  out  a  Part  of  it  for  Ufe,  thining  the 
Plants,  that  they  may  have  Room  to  fpread,  and  this 
Thining  may  be  twice  performed,  as  there  is  Occafion 
for  the  Herb,  at  the  laft  of  which  the  Roots  fhould  be 
left  8  or  10  Inches  afunder,  and  if  then  you  hoe  (he 
Ground  over  again  to  deffroy  the  Weeds,  it  will  be  of 
great  Service  to  the  Spinach,  for  if  the  Land  is  good 
upon  which  it  is  fown,  the  Sort  with  broad  thick  Leaves, 
commonly  called  Plantain  Spinach,  will  with  this  Ma¬ 
nagement  many  Times  produce  Leaves  as  large  as  the 
broad-leaved  Dock,  and  be  extremely  fine. 

But  in  order  to  have  a  Succeflion  of  Spinach  through 
the  Seafon,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  the  Seed  at  three  or 
four  different  Times  in  the  Spring,  the  firff  in  Janua¬ 
ry  t  which  muff  be  on  a  dry  Soil,  the  fecond  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  February  upon  a  moirter  Soil,  flae  third  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  March ,  which  fhould  be  on  a  moiff  Soil,  and 
the  fourth  the  Beginning  of  April ,  bnt  thefe  late  Sow¬ 
ings  fhould  be  hoed  out  thinner  at  the  firfl  Time  than 
either  of  the  former,  for  there  will  be  no  Necefiity  to 
leave  it  for  cutting  out  thin  for  Ufe,  becaufe  the  former 
Sowings  will  be  fufficient  to  fupply  the  Table  till  thefe 
are  full  grown  ;  befides,  by  leaving  it  thin  at  firfl,  it 
will  not  be  apt  to  run  up  to  Seed  fo  foon  as  it  would,  if 
the  Plants  were  clofe. 

Thefe  Sowings  here  mentioned  are  fuch  as  are  prac- 
tifed  by  the  Kitchen  Gardeners  near  London ,  but,  as 
th  is  Flerb  is  much  ufed  in  Soups,  lAc.  for  great  Tables, 
there  fhould  be  fome  Seeds  fown  every  three  Weeks, 
during  the  Summer  Seafon,  to  fupply  the  Kitchen,  but 
thefe  late  Sowings  fhould  be  on  moitl  flrong  Ground, 
otherwife,  if  the  Seafon  proves  hot  and  dry,  the  Spinach 
will  run  up  to  Seed  before  the  Plants  obtain  Strength,  ef- 
pecially  if  the  Plants  do  not  (land  thin. 

In  order  to  fave  Seed  of  either  of  thefe  Kinds,  vou 
fhould  fow  an  open  rich  Spot  of  Ground,  with  the  Sort 
you  intend,  in  February ,  after  the  Danger  of  Froftis 
over,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
hoed  out  to  6  or  8  Inches  Diflance,  obferving  to  cut 
down  the  Weeds  at  the  fame  Time,  and  when  the  Plants 
have  grown  about  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  longer, 
they  fhould  be  hoed  a  fecond  Time,  when  they  (hould 
be  left  12  or  14  Inches  afunder  at  lcaff,  for  when  they 
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have  fhot  out  their  Side  Branches,  they  will  fufficiently 
fpread  over  the  Ground. 

You  mutt  aifo  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds,  which,  if  buffered  to  grow  among  the  Spinach, 
will  caufe  it  to  run  up  weak,  and  greatly  injure  it. 
When  the  Plants  have  run  up  to  flower,  you  willeafily 
perceive  two  Sorts  among  them,  viz.  male  and  female. 
The  male  will  produce  Spikes  of  ftamineous  Flowers, 
which  contain  the  Farina,  and  are  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  impregnate  the  Embryos  of  the  female  Plants,  in 
order  to  render  the  Seeds  prolific k.  Thefe  male  Plants 
are,  by  the  Gardeners,  commonly  called  She  Spinach, 
and  are  often  by  the  Ignorant  pulled  up  as  foon  as 
they  can  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  female,  in  order, 
as  they  pretend,  to  give  Room  for  the  Seed-bearing 
to  fpread,  but,  from  feveral  Experiments  which  I  made 
on  thefe  Plants,  I  find,  where  ever  the  male  Plants  are 
entirely  removed  before  the  Farina  is  filed  over  the  fe¬ 
male  Plants,  the  Seed  will  not  grow  which  they  pro*- 
duce,  fo  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  leave  a  few  of 
them  in  every  Part  of  the  Spot,  though  there  may  be 
a  great  many  drawn  out  where  they  are  too  thick,  for 
a  (mail  Quantity  of  male  Plants  (if  rightly  fituated) 
will  be  fufficient  to  impregnate  a  great  Number  of  fe- " 
male,  becaufe  they  greatly  abound  with  the  Farina, 
which,  when  ripe,  will  fpread  to  a  confiderable  Dif- 
tance,  when  the  Plants  are  fhaken  by  the  Wind. 

When  the  Seeds  are  ripe  (which  may  be  known  by 
their  changing  their  Colour,  and  beginning  to  Chatter), 
the  Plants  fliould  be  drawn  up,  and  fpread  abroad  for 
a  few  Days  to  dry,  obferving  to  turn  them  every  other 
Day,  that  the  Seeds  on  both  Sides  may  dry  equally ;  you 
mull  alfo  guard  the  Seeds  from  Birds,  otherwise  they 
will  devour  them.  When  it  is  dry,  the  Seeds^  fhould 
be  threfhed  out,  cleaned  from  the  Dirt,  and  laid  up  for 
Ufe  where  Mice  cannot  come  to  them,  for  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  this  Seed. 

SPIRiEA.  Tourn.  Ivjl.  R.  H.  618.  Tab.  389.  Lin. 
Gen.  PL  554.  Spirsea  Frutex,  vufo. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  1  Leaf, 
plain  at  the  Bafe ,  and  cut  into  5  acute  Segments  at  the 
Top ;  it  has  5  roundijb  oblong  Petals  inferted  in  the  Em¬ 
palement ,  and  20  or  more  fender  Stamina ,  fhorter  than 
the  Petals ,  and  inferted  in  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by 
roundijb  Summits ,  and  5  or  more  Germina  fupporting  as 
many  fender  Styles  longer  than  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by 
headejd  Stigmas.  The  Germina  turn  to  an  oblong ,  acute- 
pointed ,  comprefed  Capfuley  opening  with  2  Valves ,  con¬ 
taining  a  few  Jmall  acute-pointed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  SpiR.ffiA  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufs  ferratis  nudis ,  flo- 
ribus  duplicato-racemofs.  Hort.  Cliff.  191.  Spiraea  with 
Spear- fhaped,  obtufe,  naked,  fawed  Leaves,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  in  double  branching  Spikes.  Spircea  f alias  folio. 
Tourn.  Inf.  618.  Spircea  Frutex  Vulgo. 

2  Spiraea  foliis  lobatis  ferratis,  corymbis  terminalibus, 
Lin.  .Sp.  PI.  489.  Spircea  with  lobated  fawed  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus  terminating  the 
Stalks.  Spircea  opuli  folio.  Tourn.  618.  Spircea  with  a 
Marfh  Elder  Leaf,  commonly  called  Virginia  Gelder 
Rofe  with  a  Currant  Leaf. 

3.  Spiraea  foliis  integerrimis,  umbellis  fefflibut.Hort, 
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Upfal.  13 1.  Spircea  with  entire  Leaves,  and  Umbels  of 
Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Brandies.  Spircea  hyperici folio 
tin  crenato.  Tourn.  Inf.  6 1  8.  Hypericum  Frutex,  vulgb. 

4-  Spiraea  foliis  oblongiuj cults  apice  ferratis ,  corym¬ 
bis  lateralibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  489.  Spircea  with  oblong 
Leaves  whofe  Points  are  fawed,  and  Flowers  growing 
in  a  Corymbus  on  the  Sides  of  the  Branches.  Spircea 
Hfpanica ,  hyperici  folio  crenato.  Tourn.  Inf .  R.  II.* 618. 
Spanifh  Spircea  with  a  notched  Leaf. 

5.  Spiraea  foliis  lanceolatis  iruequaliter ferratis  fubtus 
tomentofts,  foribus  duplicato-racemo/is.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  480. 
Spircea  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  unequally  fawed,  and 
woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
doubly  branching  Bunches.  Ulmaria  pentacarpos,  inte- 
gris  ferratis  foliis  parvis  fubtus  incanis  Virginiana.  Pluk. 
Aim.  393.  Meadow-fweet  of  Virginia  with  fmall  entire 
lawed  Leaves,  which  arehoary’on  their  under  Side,  and 
a  Fruit  having  five  Cells. 

6.  S  p  1  r  /£  a  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  uniformibus  ferratis , 
eaule  frutiefo,  floribus  paniculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  490. 
Spircea  with  winged  Leaves  whofe  Lobes  are  uniformly 
fawed,  a  fiirubby  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Pani¬ 
cles.  Spircea  forbi  folio ,  tenuiter  crenato,  foribus  in 
thyrfo  albidis.  Amman.  Ruth.  186.  Spircea  with  a  Ser¬ 
vice  Tree  Leaf  which  is  (lightly  crenated,  and  white 
Flowers  growing  in  a  Thyrfe. 

7.  Spir^a  foliis  lanceolatis  fupertie  ferratis  nerve fs , 
fubtus  incanis,  foribus  racemofts,  caule fruticofo.  Spircea 
with  Spear  fhaped  veined  Leaves  fawed  toward  their 
Points,  and  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  long  Bunches,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 

8.  S  p  1 R  A  A  foliis  lanceolatis  acute ferratis,  foribus  pa¬ 
niculatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Spircea  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  fharply  fawed.  Flowers  growing  in  Panicles, 
and  a  fiirubby  Stalk. 

9.  Spira:a  foliis  ternatis  ferratis  fubcequalibus,  fori¬ 
bus  fubpaniculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  490.  Spircea  with  trifoli¬ 
ate  fawed  Leaves  almofi:  equal,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
a  Kind  of  Panicle.  This  is  the  Ulmaria  major  trifolia , 
fore  amplo  pentapetalo,  Virginiana.  Pluk.  Aim.  393. 
Greater  three-leaved  Virginia  Meadow-fweet  with  a 
large  Flower  having  5  Petals. 

10.  S p I R iE A  foliis  pinnatis,  Joliolts  uniformibus  ferra¬ 
tis,  caule  herbaceo,  foribus  cymofs.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  490.  * 
Spircea  with  winged  Leaves  having  uniform  fawed 
Lobes,  an  herbaceous  Stalk  and  Flowers  growing  on 
(lender  Foot  Stalks  at  the  Top.  Filipendula  vulgaris, 
an  molon  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  163.  The  common  Dropwort. 

11.  Spiraea  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  difformibus  pinna- 
to- ferratis,  foribus  cymofs.  Spircea  with  winged  Leaves 
whofe  Lobes  are  difformed,  and  fawed  like  Wings, 
and  Flowers  growing  at  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks  on  (len¬ 
der  Foot  Stalks.  Filipendula  omni  parte  major,  folio  an - 
gufiori.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  43.  Dropwort  greater  in 
every  Part  and  having  a  narrower  Leaf. 

12.  Spiraea  foliis  pinnatis ,  impart  majore  lobato,  fo¬ 
ribus  cymofs.  Flor.  Lapp.  201.  Spircea  with  winged 
Leaves  whofe  outer  Lobe  is  greater  and  divided  into 
Lobes,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches  on  weak  Foot 
Stalks.  Ulmaria.  Cluf.  Hif.  198.  Meadow-fweet,  or 
Queen  of  the  Meadows.- 

13.  Spiraea  foliis  fupra  decomp ftis,  fpicis  panicu¬ 
latis,  foribus  divifs.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  490.  Spircea  with 
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more  than  decompounded  Leaves,  paniculated  Spikes, 
and  male  and  female  Flowers.  Barba  copra  fionbus 
ebloturis.  C.  B.  P.  163.  Goats  Beard  with  oblong  Flowers. 

The' 1  ft  Sort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Engl  ip 
Gardens,  but,  from  what  Country  it  originally  came, 
is  not  very  certain;  it  is  generally  fold  by  the  Nuriery 
Gardeners  with  other  flowering  Shrubs  for  planting 
Wildernefs  Work ;  it  rifes  with  feverai  fhrubby  Stalks, 
very  taper  and  rough  toward  the  Top,  and  covered  with 
a  reddiih  Bark.  The  Leaves  are  Spear- fhaped,  about 
3  Inches  long,  and  1  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are 
bluntly  fawed  on  their  Edges,,  and  of  a  bright  green 
Colour.  In  rich  moift  Ground  the  Stalks  will  rife  5  or 
6  Feet  high,  but  in  moderate  Land  from  3  to  4,  tor 
their  whole  Height  is  one  Year’s  Growth  from  the 
Root.  Thefe  are  ternvnated  by  Spikes  of  pale  red 
Flowers ;  the  lower  Part  of  the  Spikes  ate  branched 
out  into  fmall  Spikes,  but  the  upper  Parts  are  clofe  and 
obtufe.  Each  Flower  is  compofed  of  5  Petals  wmeh 
fpread  open,  are  of  a  pale  red  or  Flelh  Colour,  and 
have  a  great  Number  of  Stamina,  fome  of  which  ftand 
out  much  beyond  the  Petals,  but  others  are  not  fo  long, 
they  are  terminated  by  brown  headed  Summits,  and  in 
the  Center  are  fltuated  5  Styles  terminated  by  headed 
Stigmas  After  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  Germina 
turn  to  pointed  Capfules,  but  they  rarely  come  to  1  er- 
feaion  here.  This  Shrub  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  in  moift  Seafons  there  is  frequently  young  Shoots 
from  the  Root,  which  flower  in  Autumn.  ^ 

This. Plant  may  be  propagated  from  Suckers,  which 
are  fent  forth  in  Plenty  from  the  Stems  of  the  old  Plants, 
or  by  laying  down  the  tender  Branches,  which,  when 
rooted,  Should  be  tranfplanted  out  in  Rows  at  3  Feet 
Diftance,  and  the  Plants  a  Foot  afunder  in  the  Rows. 

In  this  Nurfery  they  may  remain  2  Years,  obferving  to 
keep  the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  the  Spring 
to  dk  up  the  Ground  between  the  Rows,  fo  that  the 
Roots* may  the  more  eafily  extend  themfelves  ;  but,,  if 
they  put  out  Suckers  from  their  Roots,  thofe  ihould 
be  taken  off  to  keep  the  Shrubs  within  Bounds,  and 
afterwards  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain,  either  in  fmall  Wildernefs  Quarters,  or  in 
Clumps  of  flowering  Shrubs,  obferving  to  place  them 
{<mon<r  other  Sorts  of  equal  Growth,  the  young  Shoots 
of  this  Shrub,  being  very  tough  and  pliable,  are  often 
ufed  for  the  Tops  of  fifhing  Rods.  . 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  A forth  America,^  but 
is  now  as  common  in  the  Engtljb  Gardens  as  the  fiift  ; 
this  rifes  with  many  fhrubby  branching  Stalks,  fome- 
times  8  or  10  Feet  high  in  good  Ground,  but  generally 
c  or  6 ;  they  are  covered  with  a  loofe  brown  Batk  which 
fills  off,  and  are  garmfhed  with  lobed  Leaves,  about 
the  Size  and  Shape  of  thofe  of  the  common  Currant 
Bulb,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges. 
The  Flowers  are  pioduced  in  roundiih  Bunches  at^  the 
End  of  the  Branches;  they  are  white  with  fome  Spots 
of  a  p  ile  red.  It  flowers  in  June.  This  is  commonly 
known  in  the  Nurferies  by  the  Title  of  Virginia  Gelder 
Rofe  with  a  Currant  Leaf;  it  may  he  propagated  and 
managed  as  the  former,  and  is  equally  hardy. . 

The  3d  c  ime  originally  from  Canada ,  but  is  now  as 
common  in  the  Nurfery  Gardens  as  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  where  it  is  known  by  the  Title  of  Hyper'iam  fru- 
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tex  but  has  no  Affinity  to  St.  Johnfwort,  and  is  only  lb 
called  from  the  Refemblance  of  their  Leaves  ;  this  riles 
with  feverai  (lender  fhrubby  Stalks,  5  or  6  Feet  high, 
covered  with  a  dark  biown  Bark,  fending  out  fmall  Side 
Branches  the  whole  Length,  garnifhed  with  fmall 
Wedge-fhaped  entire  Leaves,  which  have  many  Punc¬ 
tures  on  their  Surface  like  St.  Johnfwort.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  difpofed  in  fmall  Umbels  which  fit  clofe  to  the  ' 
Stalks,  each  Flower  (landing  on  a  long  flender  Foot 
Stalk;  they  are  white,  compofed  of  5  roundifh  Petals 
which  fpread  open,  and  in  the  Center  have  a  great 
Number  of  Stamina  almoft  equal  in  Length  with 
the  Petals.  This  Sort  flowers  in  May  and  June ,  and  as 
the  Flowers  are  produced  almoft  the  Length  of  the 
Branches,  the  Shrubs  make  a  good  Appearance  during 
the  Time  of  their  flowering. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  under 
Branches,  which  will  take  Root  in  the  Compafs  of  one 
Year,  when  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  planted  in  a 
Nurfery  for  2  or  3  Years  (as  hath  been  diredled  for  the 
former;)  after  which  they  may  be  tranfplanted  out 
where  they  are  to  remain,  placing  them  with  the  two 
former,  being  nearly  of  the  fame  Growth,  where  they 
will  add  to  the  Variety. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  is  not 
very  common  at  prefent  in  the  Englijh  Gardens.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  Shrub  is  fo  like  the  third,  as 
not  to  be  diftinguifhed  at  a  fmall  Diftance,  the  only 
Difference  being,  that  the  Leaves  of  this  are  broader  at 
the  Point,  where  they  have  2  or  3  Indentures.  The 
Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  former,  and  appear  at  the 
fame  Time.  This  may  be  propagated  as  the  former. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Philadelphia ;  this  is 
a  Shrub  of  lower  Stature  than  the  former.  The  Stalks 
are  flender,  .and  branch  out  near  the  Ground  ;  they 
have  a  purple  Bark  covered  with  a  gray  meally  Down. 
The  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  but  frpaller  than  thofe 
of  the  firft  Sort,  and  unequally  fawed  ;  they  are  downy 
and  veined  on  their  under  Side,  but  of  a  blight  green 
above.  The  Branches  are  terminated  by  a  thick  Race- 
mus  of  Flowers,  which  are  branched  toward  the  Bot¬ 
tom  into  fmall  Spikes;  the  Flowers  are  very  fmall,  of 
a  beautiful  red  Colour,  and  appear  in  July',  the  Spikes 
of  this  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  firft. 


The  6th.Soiifcjgrows  naturally  in  Siberia  upon  moift 
Land;  this  is  a  Shrub  of  humble  Growth  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  feldom  riflng  more  than  2  Feet  high,  putting  out 
fome  Side  Branches  covered  with  a  purple  Bark;  and 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  3  or  4 
Pair  of  oblong  oval  Lobes,  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch 
long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
and  thin  in  Tex  true.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches;  they  are  fmall, 
white,  and  of  the  fame  Conftruction  with  the  foimer, 
they  appear  in  July. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
this  has  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  lifes  5  or  6  Feet  high, 
covered  with  a  brown  Bark,  dividing  into  many  ftrong 
Branches,  clofe L  garnifhed  toward  their  End  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  3  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Quar¬ 
ter  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  have  many  Veins,  have 
a  hoary  Meal  on  their  under  Side,  and  are  fawed  en  their 
Fdtrcs  toward  their  Points.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in 
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a  Racemus  of  about  two  Inches  and  a  Half  in  Length; 
they  are  white,  and  (land  on  fliorl  Foot  Stalks ;  they 
appear  late  In  July. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this 
rifes  with  fhrubby  Stalks  like  the  firif,  but  fends  out 
horizontal  Branches  which  are  {lender,  and  covered 
with  a  brown  Bark.  The  Leaves  are  Spear-ihaped, 
of  a  thin  Texture,  and  a  bright  green  Colour  on  both 
Sides ;  they  are  {lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,^  but  the 
Saws  are  acute.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  Panicles 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  final!,  white, 
and  of  the  fame  Conftruclion  of  the  former,  having 
many  Stamina,  a  little  longer  than  the  Petals,  termi¬ 
nated  by  large  roundifh  brown  Summits.  This  Sort 
flowers  the  Beginning  of  Auguji. 

Thefe  Sorts  aie  propagated  as  the  firfl,  but,  as  fome 
of  them  do  not  put  out  Suckers  from  their  Roots  here 
in  any  Plenty,  their  Branches  fhould  be  laid  down  in 
Autumn,  which  in  one  Year  will  take  Roof,  and  may 
then  be  planted  where  they' are  to  remain,  or  into  a 
Nurfery,  where  they  may  Hand  i  or  2  Years  to  get 
Strength,  before  they  are  planted  out  for  good. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
has  a  perennial  Root,  but  the  Stalks  are  annual,  and 
rife  about  a  Foot  high,  fending  out  Branches  from  the 
Side  their  whole  Length;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
Leaves,  which  for  the  moll  Part  are  trifoliate,  but  are 
fometimes  fngle,  and  at  others  by  Pairs ;  they  are  about 
an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  Points;  they  are  fharply  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  pale 
on  their  under.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe 
Panicles  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  {landing  on  {lender 
Foot  Stalks  ;  they  have  5  long  Spear-fhaped  Petals 
which  fpread  open,  and  a  great  many  Stafnina  no  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  Tube  of  the  Flower.  This  Sort  flowers 
in  July.,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  on 
a  (hady  Border  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are 
fown  in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  will  not  come  up  till  the 
Year  after,  and  many  Times  fail.  When  the  Plants 
appear,  -they  mull  be  conflantly  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  but  they  fhould  not  .be  removed  till  Autumn, 
when  their  Leaves  begin  to  decay  ;  then  they  may  he 
either  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  into  a 
Nurfery  Border,  where  they  may  grow  a  Year  or  two 
to  get  Strength,  before  they  are  planted  out  for  good. 
This  Plant  loves  a  fhady  Situation  and  a  moift  light  Soil. 

Tne  10th  Sort  is  the  common  Dropwort,  which 
grows  plentifully  on  chalky  Grounds  in  many  Parts  of 
England.  The  Roots  of  this  conftfl  of  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  oval  Knobs  or  Glandules,  faftened  together  by 
{lender  Fibres,  from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Drop- 
wort  ;  the  Leaves  fpread  near  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  are  winged,  7  or  8  Inches  long,  and  compof- 
ed  of  many  fawed  Lobes,  almofl  placed  alternately 
along  the  Mid-nb;  thofe  near  the  Bafe  are  the  {mailed, 
the  others  increase  in  Size  to  the  Middle,  afterward 
decreafe  again  to  the  Point,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Mid¬ 
rib.  The  Flower  Stalk  rifes  a  Fool  or  more  in  Height, 
and  has  feldom  more  than  one  Leaf  upon  it  ;  the  Top 
is  garnifhed  with  loofe  Bunches  of  final!  white  Flowers, 
Handing  on  {lender  Foot  Stalks  conflriuSled  like  thofe  of 
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he  other  Sorts,  hut  fucceeded  by  feveral  Capfules,  ran¬ 
ged  circularly:  It  flowers  in  June.  The  Roots  of  thefe 
Plants  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  are  accounted  diure- 
tick.  It  is  rarely  kept  in  Gardens,  but  there  is  a  Vari¬ 
ety  of  this  with  double  Flowers,  which  was  found  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  in  the  North  of  England ,  that  is  kept  iu 
Gardens  for  Variety. 

The  nth  Sort  was  given  me  many  Years  Cnee  by 
the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave  of  Leyden ,  but,  from  whence 
he  received  it,  I  do  not  know.  The  Leaves  of  this 
are  much  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort ;  the  Lobes  of  the  Leaves  are  unequal  in 
Length,  fome  being  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long  and 
others  not  more  than  one  Inch;  they  are  fawed  on  their 
Edge?  ;  their  Segments  are  oppofite,  and  ranged  like 
the  Lobes  of  winged  Leaves.  The  Flower  Stalk  rifes 
much  higher,  and  fuflains  a  much  larger  Bunch  of  Flow¬ 
ers.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  other. 

The  i  2th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sides  of  Wa¬ 
ters,  and  in  low  moifl  Meadows,  in  mod  Parts  of  En¬ 
gland.  The  Stalks  are  angular,  red,  and  rife  3  or  4 
Feet  high ,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of 
2  or  3  Pair  of  large  indented  Lobes,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  and 
divided  into  3  Parts  or  Lobes;  they  are  of  a  dark  green 
on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary  on  their  under.  The 
Stalks  are  terminated  by  large  loofe  Bunches  of  white 
Flowers,  which  have  an  agreeable  Scent ;  thefe  appear 
in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules,  twill¬ 
ed  like  a  Screw,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

.  The  Leaves  and  Tops  of  this  Plant  are  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  but  the  Plants  are  rarely  kept  in  Gardens.  There 
is  a  Variety  of  it  with  double  Flowers  kept’in  fome  Gar* 
dens,  and  one  with  variegated  Leaves. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  in 
Au/lria  ;  this  has  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk, 
which  rifes  from  3  to  4  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  de¬ 
compounded  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  feveral  dou¬ 
bly-winged  Leaves,  each  having  3  or  4  Pair  of  oblong 
Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  2  Inches 
long,  and  almofl  1  broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and 
ending  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in 
long  (lender  Spikes,  formed  into  loofe  Panicles  at  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  of  two 
Sexes  in  the  fame  Spike;  they  appear  in  July,  but  the 
Seeds  rarely  ripen  here. 

This  Plant  is  kept  in  Gardens  for  Variety;  it  may  be 
propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  in  Autumn  ;  it  loves  a 
moifi  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation. 

Thefe  Shrubs  require  no  other  Pruning,  but  to  cut 
out  all  the  dead  Brandies,  and  fuch  as  grow  irregular, 
and  take  off  all  their  Suckers  every  Year,  lor  if  thefe 
are  permited  to  grow,  they  will  ftarve  the  old  Plants, 
by  drawing  away  their  Nourifhment.  The  Ground  be¬ 
tween  them  fhould  alfo  be  dug  every  Spring  to  encou¬ 
rage  their  Roots,  and  every  third  Year  a  little  rotten 
Dung  buried  therein,  which  will  caufe  them  to  flower 
very  ftrong. 

SPIR/EA  of  AFRICA.  See  Diofma. 

SQUASHES.  See  Pepo. 

SQUILLS.  See  Scilla. 

STACHYS.  Journ.  In  ft.  R.  H.  186.  7ab.  $6.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  638.  Bafe  Horehourvd. 
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The  Chambers  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  tubulous ,  angular ,  permanent  Em - 
palement  cut  into  5  acute  Parts  at  the  Top-,  it  has  I  Lip- 
fhaped  Petal  with  a  jhort  Tube  having  oblong  Chaps.  The 
upper  Lip  is  ereti,  hooked ,  a  little  indented  at  the 

Point ;  zf  is  large ,  reflexed ,  and  cut  into  3  Parts,  tuc 
middle  Segment  being  large  and  indented  at  the  Point.  It 
has  4  Aval-jbaped  Stamina,  2  of  which  are  longer,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  the  upper  L’p ,  the  other  2  zzn?  jhorter,  terminated 
ly  Jingle  Summits ,  anti  a  four-pointed  Gerrnen ,  Jupportnig 
a  / lender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a 
bifid  acute  Stigma,  d be  Gerrnen  turns  to  4  oval  angular 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Stachys  cauleereBo fulcato  tomentofo ,  foliis  ovato- 
lanceolatis  tomentofis  crenatis,  verticilhs  pilofo-tomentofts. 
Bale  Horehound  with  an  ere£I,  furrowed,  woolly  Stalk, 
oval,  Spear-lhaped,  woolly  Leaves  crenated,  and  hairy 
woolly  Whorls  of  Flowers.  Stachys  major  Germanica. 
C.  B.  P.  236.  Greater  Gerrnen  Bafe  Horehound. 

2.  Stachys  verticil  l  is  triginta  foris,  calycibus  pungen- 
tibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  170.  Bafe  Horehound  with  30 
Flowers  in  the  Whorls,  and  prickly  Empalements.  Sta¬ 
chys  Cretica.  C.  B.  P.  236.  Bale  Horehound  olCandia. 

3.  St  ACHY'S  foliis  linear  i  lanceolatis  tomentofts  fubcre- 
natis,  petiolis  longiffmis,  caule  fruticofo  tomentofo.  Bafe 
Horehound  with  narrow,  Spear-lhaped,  woolly  Leaves, 
fomewhat  crenated,  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  a 
fhrubby  woolly  Stalk.  Stachys  minor  Italica.  C.  B.  P. 
236.  LefFer  Italian  Bafe  Horehound. 

4.  Stachys  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  crenatis  pilofts,  caly¬ 
cibus  pungentibus ,  labii  fuperiore  pilofo.  Bafe  Horehound 
with  -  oblong,  oval,  crenated,  hairy  Leaves,  prickly 
Iimpalements  to  the  Flowers,  and  the  upper  Lip  hairy 
Stachys  alba,  latijolia  major.  Barrel.  Icon.  297 •  Greater 
broad-leaved  white  Bafe  Hore-hound. 

5.  St  a  c  h  ys  foliis  cor datis  obtuse  ferratis,  verticillis 
minoribus  lanuginojis,  calycibus  acutis.  Bafe  Horehound 
with  Heart-fhaped,  obtufe,  fawed  Leaves,  fmaller 
Whorls  of  Flowers  which  are  woolly,  and  acute  Em¬ 
palements  to  the  Flowers.  Stachys  hormini  folio  obfcure 
virenti  flore  ferrugineo .  Mor.  Hort.  Reg.  Blcef  198. 
Bafe  Horehound  with  an  obfcure  green  Clary  Leaf, 
and  an  Iron-coloured  Flower. 

6.  Stachys  foliis  itiferioribus  ovato-oblongis  fubcre- 
natis  fubtus  tomentofis,  caulints  cordatis  acutis  fejjilibus , 
calycibus  fpinofis.  Bafe  Horehound  with  oval  oblong 
lower  Leaves,  flightly  crenated,  and  woolly  on  their 
under  Side,  thole  on  the  Stalks  being  Heart-fhaped,  a- 
cute-pointed,  and  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  prickly 
Empalements  to  the  Flowers.  Stachys  elatior,  flore 
fiavejcente  punflato.  Aid.  Phil.  Lond.  N.  383.  Taller 
Bafe  Horehound  with  a  yellowifh  fpotted  Flower. 

7.  Stachys  ramis  ramoftffimis,  foliis  lanceolatis  gla- 
Iris.  Hort.  Cliff.  310.  Bafe  Horehound  with  very% 
fpreading  Branches,  and  fmooth  Spear-  fhaped  Leaves. 
Galeopfis  angu/li folia  Cretica  vifcofa.  Narrow-leaved 
vifcous  Hedge  Nettle  of  Crete. 

8.  Stachys  verticillis  fexfloris ,  foliis  linear  i -lanceola¬ 
tis  feiniamplexicaulihus.  Flor.  Suec.  490.  Bafe  Horehound 
with  Whorls  of  6  Flowers,  and  narrow  Spear-lhaped 
Leaves  which  half  .embrace  the  Stalk.  Stachyi  palujtris 
faetida.  C.  B.  P.  2 36.  Stinking  maifh  Bafe  Horehound, 
or  Gerard's  Clown’s  Woundwort. 
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There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  fome 
of  which  grow  naturally  in  England,  and  others  are 
common  in  different  Parts  of  Europe,  but,  as  they  are 
rarely  admitted  into  Gardens,  it  would  be  befide  my 
Purpofe  to  enumerate  them  here. 

The  iff,  and  the  laft  Sort  here  mentioned,  grow  na¬ 
turally  in  England’,  the  firll  only  in  a  few  particular 
Places,  but  the  latter  is  common  by  the  Side  of  Ditches 
and  Waters  every  where,  and  is  here  only  mentioned, 
becaufe  it  is  a  Difpenfary  Plant,  and  has  been  fuppofed 
a  good  vulnerary  Herb.  Of  this  there  is  another  Spe¬ 
cies,  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Stoneflreet  growing  wild, 
with  narrow  Leaves,  fhorter  Stalks,  longer  clofer  Spikes 
of  Flowers,  and  the  Leaves  diftin<5t  upon  fhort  Foot 
Stalks,  and  this  has  conflandy  retained  its  Difference  in 
the  Garden.  Both  thefe  Sorts  have  creeping  Roots,  fo 
will  foon  fpread  over  a  large  Spot  of  Ground  where  they 
have  Liberty. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  is  a  low 
Plant  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  very  branchy  from  the 
Bottom.  The  Stalks  are  {lender,  four-cornered,  and 
fmooth  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  a  few  fmall  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves :  The  whole  Plant  is  very  clammy,  and 
fmells  like  Bitumen.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  dirty 
white  Colour,  and  Hand  in  fmall  Whorls  round  the 
Stalks ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  requires  to  be  fhcl- 
tered  under  a  Frame  in  Winter,  being  too  tender  to 
live  in  the  open  Air  here. 

The  other  Sorts  are  kept  in  Botanick  Gardens  for 
Variety,  but  are  not  cultivated  in  other  Places,  fo  it 
will  be  needlefs  to  mention  them  here. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  March  on  a  Bed  of  light  frefh  Earth,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  may  be  planted  out  into 
other  Beds  about  6  Inches  afunder,  obferving  to  water 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root,  after  which  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds,  till  Michaelmas ,  when  they  fnould  be  tranf- 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  which  muff  be  in  an 
open  Situation,  and  on  a  dry  light  Soil,  not  rich,  in 
which  they  will  endure  the  Winter  much  better  than 
in  good  Ground.  The  Summer  following  thefe  Plants 
will  flower,  and  in  Augufl  their  Seeds  will  ripen,  when 
they  may  be  gathered  and  preferved  till  Spring  for 
flowing. 

ST/EHELINA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  844. 

The  Charadlers  are. 

The  common  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  oblong ,  cylin¬ 
drical,  and  imbricated ;  the  Scales  are  coloured  and  re¬ 
flex  ed  ;  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  feveral  uniform  Florets, 
the  Length  of  the  Empalememt ;  they  are  Funnel-fhaped, 
and  of  r  Petal.  The  Brim  is  cut  into  5  equal  arute  Points , 
and  is  Bell-fbaped  ;  they  have  •  each  5  Hair-like  Stamina 
terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits ,  and-  a  floor t  crowned 
Gerrnen ,  fupporting  a  flender  Style,  crowned  by  a  double 
oblong  Stigma.  c7  be  Gerrnen  becomes  a  fhort  four-cornered 
Seed,  crowned  with  a  feathery  Down ,  which  ripens  in  the 
Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  St  ash  elina  foliis  tomentofis,  fquamis  calycinis 
lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Pf.  840.  Stabelina  with  woolly 

Leaves 
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Leaves,  and  Spear- fhaped  Scales  to  the  Empalement. 
Jacea  JEihiopica ,  ft  a  ch  ados  citrines  majorities  tomento- 
fisfolii r,  cnpitulorum  fpinis  Cff  fquamulis  ex  aureo  color e 
nitentibus.  Pluk.  Aim.  193.  Tab.  302.  /Ethiopian  Knap¬ 
weed  with  woolly  Leaves  like  the  greater  Goldy-locks, 
and  the  Spines  and  Scales  of  the  Head  of  a  fnining  Gold 
Colour. 

2.  St  jEHET.ina  foliis  fubtrigonis,  ftp  amis  calycinis 
crenatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  840.  Steshelina  with  Leaves  al- 
mofl:  three-cornered,  and  crenated  Scales  to  the  Em- 
palement.  Santohva  foliis  linearities ,  flore  folitario  ter¬ 
minal i,  fquamis  calycinis  crenatis.  Hurt.  Clift’.  398. 
Stahelina  with  linear  indented  Leaves,  and  Spear-fhaped 
Scales  to  the  Empalement.  EUcbryfum  fylveftre,  flore 
cblongo.  C.  B.  P.  265.  Wild  Immortal  Flower  with 
an  oblong  Flower. 

The  rtf  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  the  Dutch  Gardens; 
it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  about  3  Feet  high,  and 
divides  into  feveral  Branches,  garnifhed  with  long 
taper  woolly  Leaves  fet  thinly  on  the  Branches.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches 
in  fingle  Heads,  which  are  pretty  large,  and  have 
fcaly  £rr»palements  ;  thele  terminate  in  Spines,  and  are 
recurved  ;  they  are  compofed  of  feveral  Florets  which 
are  tubulous,  hermaphrodite,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour, 
each  ot  which  is’fucceeded  by  :i  i ingle  four-cornered 
Seed  crowned  with  a  feathery  Down,  and  ripens  in  the 
Empalement,  each  being  feparated  by  a  chaffy  Scale. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country;  this 
is  a  low  Shrub,  feldom  rifing  more  than  2  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  {lender  Branches  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  placed  alternate;  there  is  a  fmall  Knob  or 
Angle  jnft  under  that  Part  where  the  Leaf  is  inferted 
to  the  Branch  ;  the  Leaves  are  narrow,  and  have  3 
blunt  Angles  or  Corners.  The  Branches  are  terminated 
by  a  fingle  Flower,  whofe  Empalement  is  oval,  and 
like  thofe  of  the  Flowers  of  Knapweed,  being  imbri¬ 
cated.  The  Scales  are  oblong,  oval,  and  their  Points 
rounded;  fome  of  them  have  a  large  membranaceous 
Border  whofe  Edge  is  crenated,  and  fpread  open  ;  the 
Florets  are  yellow  and  equal,  of  the  fame  Length  as 
the  Empalement;  they  are  all  hermaphrodite  and  have 
a  bifid  Stigma,  and  the  Seeds  have  a  little  hairy  Down 
on  their  Top. 

As  thefe  Plants  do  not  always  ripen  their  Seeds  in 
England,  fo  they  are  generally  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
which  if  planted  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  and 
covered  clofe  with  a  Bell  or  Hand  Glafs,  will  take  Root 
pretty  freely.  When  thefe  have  made  good  Roots, 
they  fhould  he  taken  up  carefully  and  planted  in  Pots 
filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  not  too  rich,  and  placed 
in  the  Shade  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then 
they  fhould  be  removed  to  a  flickered  Situation  where 
they  may  be  intermixed  with  other  exotic  Plants  till  the 
Autumn,  when  they  muff  be  removed  into  Shelter,  and 
treated  as  other  Plants  from  the  fame  Country.  Thefe 
Plants  do  not  require  any  artificial  Heat  in  Winter,  but 
fliould  have  a  dry  Air,  ior  their  tender  Shoots  are  very 
fubjeft  to  rot  with  damp  ;  therefore  they  will  thrive 
better  in  a  Glafs  Cafe,  than  a  Green-houfe  in  Winter. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  in  Spain.  ..  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  whofe  Stalks 
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rarely  rife  a  Foot  high.  The  Leaves  are  nartow  and 
very  woolly,  and  have  much  the  Appearance  of  one 
Sort  of  EUcbryfum,  they  are  fometimes  oppofite,  and 
at  others  alternate.  The  Flowers  terminate  the  Stalks ; 
their  Empalements  are  long,  fcaly,  and  imbricated  ; 
tlie  Scales  end  in  acute  Points  which  are  recurved;  the 
Florets  are  tubulous,  hermaphrodite,  a  little  longer 
than  the  Empalement,  and  appear  in  July,  butcunlels 
the  Sealon  is  warm  and  dry,  there  will  be  no  good 
Seeds  fucceed  them. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fliould  be  fowh  on  a 
warm  Border  of  light  Ground  in  the  Spring,  where  the 
Plants  are  defigned  to  Hand  ;  for  unlefs  they  are  care¬ 
fully  tranfplanted  when  young,  they  do  not  bear  their 
Removal  well.  When  the  Plants  come' up,  they  will 
require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  front". 
Weeds.  The  2d  Year  they  will  flower,  and,  if  the 
Seafon  proves  favourable,  will  ripen  their  Seed,  and  toon 
after  decay.  Thefe  Plants  will  live  through  the  Winter 
in  the  open  Air,  provided  they  are  on  a  dry  poor  Soil, 
and  in  a  fheltered  Situation  ;  but  when  they  are  in  rich 
Ground,  they  grow  luxuriant  in*  Summer,  fo  are  more 
liable  to  fuffer  from  Cold  in  Winter. 

STAMINA,  CHIVES,  or  FILAMENTS,  are 
the  fmall  Threads  which  encompafs  the  Style  in  the 
Center  of  Flowers;  upon  the  Tops  of  which  the  Apices 
or  Summits,  which  contain  the  male  Dull,  hang,  fo  are 
generally  termed  the  male  Organs  of  Generation. 

STAMINEOUS  FLOWERS  are  fuch  as  have  a 
Number  of  Stamina,  or  Chives ;  but  are  deftitute  of 
fine-coloured  Leaves,  which  are  called  Petala,  the  Sta¬ 
mina  being  only  encompofed  by  the  Flower  Cup  ;  of 
this  Sort  are  the  male  Plants  of  Nettles,  Spinach, 
Hemp,  &c. 

STAPELIA  Lin.  Gen.  PL  271.  Aflepias ,  Tourn. 
Inji.  R.  H.  94.  Swallow-wort  or  Fritillaria  craft'd. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalemet  of  1  Leaf, 
cut  into  5  acute  Segments ;  it  has  1  large  plain  Petal,  cut 
into  5  acute  Segments  above  the  Middle ,  and  a  plain  5- 
pointed  flurry  NeCtarium,  with  linear  Segments,  whofe 
torn  Points  furround  the  Parts  of  Generation ;  it  has  3 
plain ,  broad,  ereCi  Stamina  with  linear  Summits  faftened 
on  each  Side  the  Stamina,  and  2  oval  plain  Germina  having 
no  Style,  crowned  by  a  blunt  Stigma.  The  Germina  turn  to 
2  cblong  taper  Pods  filed  with  comprefled  Seeds ,  crowned 
with  a  feathery  Down ,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  Scales 
of  Fifto. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Stapelia  denticulis  ramorum  patentibus.  Fir 
Clift'.  20.  Stapelia  with  fpreading  Indentures  to  the 
Branches.  Afclepias  Africana  aizoides.  Tourn.  Infl. 
94.  African  Swallow-wort  like  Houfefleek  commonly 
called  Fritillaria  l  raff  a. 

2.  Stapelia  denticulis  ramorum  ereflis.  Hort.  Clijf. 
77.  Stapelia  with  ere£t  Indentures  to  the  Branches. 
Afclepias  Africana  aizoides ,  flore  pulchre  fmbriato.  Com. 
Rar.  Plant.  19.  African  Swallow-wort  like  Houfefleek 
with  a  fine  fringed  Flower. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Elope ;  the  Figures 
and  Defcriptions  of  fome  Sorts,  have  been  exhibited 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Furman ,  Profefler  of  Botany  at 

Amferdam , 
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JlmJlerdam ,  but  the  2  Species  here  enumerated,  are  all 
X  have  feen  growing;  there  is  a  Variety  of  the  firft  Sort 
mentioned  in  Books,  with  fiat  cretled  Branches,  and  is 
by  fome  Gardeners  titled  Coxcomb  Fritillary,  but  this  is 
no  other  than  three  four  or  more  Branches  joining  toge¬ 
ther  and  becoming  flat,  l'o  will  return  back  to  its  Original 
again,  therefore  is  not  worthy  Notice. 

TK"e  i  ft  Sort  rifes  with  many  fucculent  Branches 
about  the  Size  of  a  Man’s  little  Finger,  4  or  5  Inches 
long,  having  leveral  protuberant  Indentures  on  their 
Sides,,  which  fpread  open  horizontally,  ending  in  acute 
Points ;  thefe  Branches  fpread  on  the  Ground  and  emit 
Roots  from  their  Joints,  fo  where  they  have  Room 
will  extend  very  wide  ;  they  are  angular  and  ol  a  deep 
green  Colour  in  Summer  when  they  are  free  in  Growth, 
but  in  Winter  they  change  to  a  purplifh  Colour;  they 
abound  with  a  vifcous  Juice  of  anaufeuos  Tafte.  From 
the  Side  of  the  Branches  toward  their  Bottom  comes 
out  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower  at  one  of  the  Sinufes, 
which  is  fhort,  and  fuftains  1  Flower  having  a  large 
thick  Petal  cut  half  W^ay  into  5  Points  like  a  Star  which 
fpreads  open  fiat,  thefe  are  greenifh  on  the  Outfide, 
but  yellow  within,  having  a  Circle  of  purple  round 
the  Ne&aria  and  the  whole  Petal  is  finely  fpotted  with 
purple,  refembling  the  Belly  of  a  Frog.  In  the  Cen¬ 
ter  are  the  5  compreffed  Nedfatia  which  are  prominent 
of  a  livid  Colour,  which  includes  the  genital  Parts. 
The  Flower  when  blown  has  a  very  foetid  Odour, 
like  that  of  Carrion,  fo  like,  that  the  Common  Flefh 
Fly  depofit  their  F.ggs  on  it,  which  frequently  are  hat¬ 
ched,  but  wanting  proper  Food  die  foon  alter;  tor 
l  have  many  Years  watched  the  Progrefs  of  thefe,  to 
fee  if  the  Maggots  produced  from  thefe  Eggs  ever  eat 
any  Part  of  the  Flower,  or  lived  any  Time,  but  could 
never  obfcrve  either,  nor  have  ever  heard  that  any  other 
Perfon  of  Credit  has,  though  it  has  been  afferted,  that 
they  have  devoured  great  Part  of  the  Fetal,  and  come 
to  maturity,  changing  afterward  into  their  laft  State 
of  Flies.  After  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  double  Ger- 
men  changes  into  4  taper  Pods  joined  at  their  Bafe, 
which  are  near  a  Span  long,  ami  ahnoft  as  thick  as 
a  Man’s  little  Finger,  filled  with  flat  Seeds  crown¬ 
ed  with  a  feathery  Down  lying  over  each  other  like 
the  Scales  of  Fifii  ;  but  thefe  Pods  are  feldom 
formed  in  England ;  for  in  upward  of  40  Years 
which  I  have  cultivated  thefe  Plants,  I  never  faw 
them  produce  their  Pods  but  three  Times,  and  thofe 
were  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  into 
which  the  Branches  had  put  out  long  Roots,  and  there¬ 
by  became  very  luxuriant. 

The  Branches  of  the  2d  Sort  are  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  firft,  and  ftand  more  ere£t,  but  fpread 
and  emit  Roots  the  fame  Way;  they  have  4  longitu¬ 
dinal  Furrows,  which  divide  them  into  4  Angles  which 
have  protuberant  Indentures  on  their  Edges,  whofe 
Points  are  ereft  ;  they  are  nearly  of  the  fame  Colour 
as  thofe  of  the  firft,  being  of  a  dark  green  in  Summer, 
but  inclining  to  purple  in  Autumn.  The  Flowers  come 
out  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  ; 
thefe  are  of  the  Form  with  thofe  of  the  former,  but 
larger  ;  the  Petal  is  of  a  thicker  Subftance,  and  on  the 
Infide  covered  with  fine  purplifh  foft  Hairs  ;  the  Ground 
of  the  Flower  is  an  herbaceous  yellow,  ftreaked  and 
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chequered  with  purplifh  Lines.  This  Sort  produces  its 
Flowers  in  much  greater  Plenty  than  the  firft  Sort,  fo 
that  in  Summer  and  Autumn  thefe  Plants  are  lelcom 
long  deftitute  of  Flowers ;  but  I  have  never  feen  any 
of  the  Pods  of  this  Sort  produced  h  England. 

Both  thefe  Plants  glow  naturally  on  the  Rocks  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  where  they  ftrike  their  Roots 
into  the  Crevices  of  the  Rocks  and  fpread  themfelves 
greatly.  They  are  propagated  here  very  eafily,  by 
taking  off  any  of  the  Side  Branches,  during  any  of  the 
Summer  Months,  which,  when  planted,  put  out  Roots 
very  freely.  The  Branches  fhouid  be  flipped  off  from 
the  Plants  to  the  Bottom,  where  they  are  joined  by  a 
fmaii  Ligature,  fo  will  not  occafion  a  great  Wound  the 
Joints  at  the  Place  where  they  are  connected  being  al~ 
moft  clofed  round  ;  for  if  they  are  cut  through  the 
Branch,  the  Wound  will  be  fo  great  as  10  occafion  their 
rotting  when  planted  ;  thefe  fliould  be  laid  in  a  dry 
Place  under  Cover  for  8  or  10  Days,  that  the  wounded 
Part  may  dry  and  heal  over,  before  they  are  planted, 
otherwife  they  will  rot;  then  they  fliould  be  planted  in' 
Pots  filled  with  Earth  compofed  of  frefti  Tandy  Earth, 
mixed  with  Lime  Rubbifli  and  Sea  Sand;  and  if  the 
Pets  are  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Red,  it  will 
promote  their  raking  Root  ;  they  fliould  be  now  and 
then  fprinkled  with  Water,  but  it  rnuft  be  given  them 
fparingly,  and  as  foon  as  they  have  taken  Root,  they 
mult  be  inured  to  the  open  Air.  If  thefe  Plants  are 
kept  in  a  very  moderate  Stove  in  Winter,  and  in  Sum¬ 
mer  placed  in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they  may  en¬ 
joy  much  free  Air,  but  be  fereened  from  Wet  and  Cold, 
they  will  thrive  and  flower  very  well,  for  although  they 
will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  Summer,  and  may  be  kept 
through  the  Winter  in  a  good  Green- hotife,  yet  thofe 
Plants  will  not  flower  fo  well  as  thofe  managed  the  other 
Way.  Thefe  Plants  muft  have  little  Water  given  them, 
efpecially  in  Winter. 

STAPHYL/EA  Lin.  Gen.  PL  336.  Staphylodendron, 
Poum.  Ufl .  R.  H.  616.  Pab.  386;  Bladder  Nut ;  in 

French  Nez  Coubez. 

The  Characters  are, 

Pbe  Enipalement  is  round/ f l,  concave,  and  coloured ;  fo 
large  as  to  enclofe  the  Flower ,  which  has  15  oblong  ereCi 
Petals  like  the  Empalement ,  and  a  Pitcher- fhaped  concave 
NeCtar  ium  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower,  with  5  oblong 
ere  Cl  Styles  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits,  and  a  thick  Ger- 
men  divided  in  3  Parts  J' upper  ting  3  Styles  to'. which  there 
are  obtufe  Stigmas  contiguous.  The  Germen  becomes  1  hard 
aim  oft  globular  Seeds  included  in  3  Bladders  joined  by  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  Seam ,  with  an  acute  Point  opening  within. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  St APHYUEA  foliis  pinjiatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  112. 
Bladder  Nut  with  winged  Leaves.  Staphylodendron  fyl- 
veftre  Cf  vulgare.  H.  L.  The  common  wild  Blad¬ 
der  Nut. 

2.  StaphyLEA  foliis  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  J12. 
Bladder  Nut  with  trifoliate  Leaves.  Staphylodendron 
Virginianum  trifoliatum.  PL  L.  Three-leaved  Virginian 
Bladder  Nut. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods  in  feveral 
Parts  of  England ,  but  is  cultivated  as  a  flowering  Shrub 
in  the  Nurfery  Gardens.  This  hath  feveral  Ihrubby 
Stalks  arillng  from  the  fame  Root,  which  grow  10  or  12 

Feet 
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Feet  high  ;  they  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  Bark,  and 
divide  into  feveral  Branches  which  are  loft  and  pithy  ; 
they  are  garnilhed  with  winged  Leaves  compofed  of  2 
Pair  of  oval  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe 
differ  greatly  in  Size  according  to  the  Strength  and  Vi¬ 
gour  of  the  Shrubs;  fome  are  more  than  2  Inches  long, 
and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  ;  but  on  old  weak  Shrubs 
they  are  much  fmaller.  They  are  fmooth,  entire,  and 
of  a  light  green  Colour,  Handing  on  pretty  long  Foot- 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  on  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks 
which  hang  downward  ;  Thefe  fpring  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalks  near  their  Extremity.  The  Flowers 
are  difpofed  in  oblong  Bunches  they  have  each  5  ob¬ 
long  white  Petals  which  expand  in  Form  of  a  Rofe; 
thefe  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  inflated 
Capfules  or  Bladders  compofed  of  3  Cells,  one  or  two 
of  which  have  a  roundifh  fmooth  hard  Seed,  and  the 
other  are  bai  rcn. 

This  Shrub  makes  a  Variety  when  intermixed  with 
others  which  flower  at  the  fame  Seafon,  though  their 
Flowers  are  not  very  beautiful.  The  Nuts  of  this  Tree 
being  hard  and  fmooth,  are  ffrung  for  Beads  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholicks  in  fome  Countries  ;  and  the  Children 
of  the  poor  Inhabitants  eat  the  Nuts,  though  they  have 
a  difagreeable  Tafte. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  from 
whence  it  was  brought  into  Europe,  where  it  is  now  be¬ 
come  as  common  in  the  Nurfery  Gardens  about  Lon¬ 
don,  as  the  other  Sort.  This  hath  a  more  Subftantial 
Stalk  than  the  firft  ;  the  Bark  of  the  older  Branches  and 
Stalks  is  fmooth  and  of  a  gray  Colour,  that  of  the  young 
is  of  a  light  green  and  very  fmooth  ;  the  Leaves  are  by 
Threes  on  each  Foot  Stalk  ;  the  Lobes  are  oval  ending 
in  a  Point,  and  their  Edges  are  lawed  ;  they  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Sizes  according  to  the  Age  and  Strength  of  the 
Plants.  The  largefl  are  3  Inches  long  and  2  broad  ;  but 
in  old  Plants  the  Leaves  are  not  much  more  than  half 
the  Size  ;  they  are  fmooth  and  of  a  light  green  Colour. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the  Branch¬ 
es,  in  longer  Bunches  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort, 
but  their  Foot  Stalks  are  much  fhorter  ;  the  Flowers  are 
of  a  cleaner  white,  and  their  Petals  are  fomewhat  lar¬ 
ger  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  as  are  alfo  the  Bladder 
Capfules.  the  Seeds  are  larger  and  ripen  better  than 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort.  The  Time  of  flowering  and 
ripening  the  Seeds,  is  the  fame  with  that. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  ufually  propagated  by  Suckers 
from  the  Root  which  the  full:  Sort  fends  out  in  Plenty  ; 
thefe  fhouid  be  taken  from  the  old  Flints  in  Autumn  ; 
and  their  Roots  trimmed,  then  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  in 
Rows  at  3  Feet  Diftance,  and  1  Foot  afundtr  in  the 
Rows  ;  in  this  Nurfery  the  Plants  fhouid  Hand  1  or  2 
Years,  according  to  their  Strength,  and  then  be  tranf- 
planted  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  Plants  which  are  propagated  in  this  Manner 
from  Suckers,  are  very  fubjeit  to  put  out  Suckers  in 
greater  Plenty  from  their  Roots,  than  thole  railed  from 
Seeds  or  propagated  by  Layers  or  Cuttings,  fo  are  not 
to  bechofen  when  the  others  can  be  had  ;  therefore  thole 
who  propagate  them  for  their  own  Ufe,  Ihould  prefer 
the  other  Methods.  If  they  are  propagated  by  Lay¬ 
ers,  the  young  Branches  fhouid  be  laid  down  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  as  is.  practifed  for  other  Trees  and  Shrubs  ;  thefe 
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will  have  put  out  Roots  the  following  Autumn,  when 
they  may  be  taken  from  the  old  Plants,  and  planted  in  a 
Nurfery  where  they  may  grow  1  or  2  Years  to  get 
Strength,  and  then  may  be  removed  to  the  Places  where 
they  are  to  Hand. 

When  thefe  are  propagated  by  Cuttings,  it  fnould  be 
.the  Shoots  of  the  former  Year,  and  if  they  have  a  final! 
Piece  of  the  two  Years  Wood  at  the  Bottom,  they  will 
more  certainly  fucceed  ;  for  as  the  young  Shoots  are 
folt  and  pithy,  they  are  very  fubje£l  to  rot,  when 
they  have  no  Part  of  the  old  Wood  to  them.  They 
fhouid  be  planted  in  Autumn  on  a  fhady  Border  ;  but 
mufl  not  have  too  much  wet. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds 
early  in  Autumn,  in  Beds  of  light  frefh  Earth,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  mult  be  carefully 
kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather,  if 
they  are  now  and  then  '  refrefhed  with  Water,  it  will 
greatly  promote  their  Growth;  in  thefe  Beds  they  may 
remain  until  October  following  ;  at  which  Time  they 
fhouid  be  carefully  taken  up,-  and  planted  in  a  Nurfery, 
placing  them  in  Rows  3  Feet  afunder,  and  the  Plants 
one  Foot  Diflance  in  the  Rows  ;  and,  if  the  following 
Spring  Ihould  prove  very  dry,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
give  them  a  little  Water,  to  encourage  their  taking  Root ; 
after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep 
the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds  in  Summer  and  every 
Spring  to  prune  off  irregular  Branches,  and  dig  the 
Ground  between  the  Rows,  to  loofen  the  Earth,  that 
their  Roots  may  the  more  eafily  extend.  In  this  Nur¬ 
fery  they  may  remain  2  Years ;  by  which  Time  it  will 
be  proper  to  tranfplant  them  out  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  either  in  Wildernefs  Quarters,  or  in  Clumps  of 
various  Trees,  where  they  will  add  to  the  Diverflty. 
The  beH  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  Trees  is  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  with  other  deciduous  Trees.  When  thefe  Seeds 
are  fown  in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  feldom  come  up  till 
the  following  Year. 

African  Bladder-nut.  See  Royena. 

Laurel  Leaved  American  Bladder-nut.  See 
Ptlea. 

STAR  FLOWER.  See  Ornitbogalum. 

STAR  WORT.  See  After. 

STATICE,  Tcurn.  Inf.  R.  H.  341.  Tab.  177.  Lin . 
Geti.  PL  348.  Thrift  or  Sea  Pink. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flowers  are  collected  in  a  rouydi(l;  Head,  bailing  a 
common  fcaly  Empalement  ;  each  Flower  has  a  Funnel - 
Jljaped  Empalement  of  1  Leap  ;  the  Flowers  have  5  Pe¬ 
tals,  they  are  Funnel-Jbaped ;  the  Rofe  oj  the  Petals  is 
narrow,  their  Points  broad,  ’  obtuje,  and  fpread  open  ; 
they  have  5  Stamina  floorter  than  the  Petals ,  terminated 
by  pro  fir  ate  Summits  ;  and  a  fmall  Germen  fupporting  5 
Styles  which  jland  apai  t,  crowned  by  acute  Stigmas.  The 
Germen  turns  to  I  Jmall  roundijb  Seed  indufed  in  the  Em¬ 
palement. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Statice  foliis  lanceolato-line arilus ,  fquamis  calyci- 
nis  inferioribus  acutis.  1  Ii rift  with  Spear-fhaped  linear 
Leaves,  and  the  lower  Scales  of  the  Empalement  acute- 
point  ed.  Cat yophyllus  montanus  major ,  flare  globofo.  C.  B. 
P.  211.  Greater  Mountain  Pink  with  a  globular  Flower. 

2  Statice  foliis  linear ibus  fubulatis,  fc/uamis  c ah c inis 

P  p  p  obtufis. 
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ebtujis.  Thrift  with  linear  Awl-fhaped  Leaves,  and 
obtufe  Scales  to  the  Empalement.  Statice  montana  mi - 
7ior.Tourn.InJL  R.  II.  341.  Smaller  Mountain  Thrilt. 

3.  Statice  J'oliis  linearibus  plants,  fquamis  calycinis 
obtufis.  Thrift  with  plain  linear  Leaves  and  obtufe 
Scales  to  the  Empalement.  Caryophyllus  marinus  mini¬ 
mus ,  fore  globofo.  H.  P.  Blcef  The  leaf!  Sea  Pink  with  a 
globular  Flower. 

The  ill  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  and  other 
cold  Mountains  in  feveral  Parts  of  Europe.  This  has  a 
perennial  fibrous  Root,  from  which  come  out  many 
narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  4  Inches  long 
and  half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  widell  Part ;  they  are 
fmooth,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  fit  dole  over  each 
other  at  their  Bafe.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers 
rife  about  a  Foot  high  ;  they  are  naked,  and  terminated 
by  1  globular  Head  containing  feveral  fmall,  pale,  red 
Flowers,  included  in  one  common  fcaly  Empalement  ; 
the  lower  Scales  are  acute  pointed,  and  immediately 
under  the  Flower  is  placed  5  narrow  Leaves  which  af¬ 
terward  fall  off.  This  Plant  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Seeds  clofely  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  the  particular  Empalement  of  the  Flower,  and 
which  ripen  in  Auguft.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with 
white  Flowers. 

The  2d  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  Alps ,  and  other 
cold  Mountains,  where  it  feldom  rifes  more  than  2  Inch- 
high,  but  when  it  is  planted  in  Gardens,  it  becomes 
much  larger.  The  Roots  are  fibrous  and  perennial  ; 
they  divide  into  Heads,  which  have  a  great  Number 
of  narrow  Grafs-like  Leaves,  which  have  3  Corners 
at  their  Bafe,  fitting  clofe  round  the  Heads,  whofe  Bafe 
embrace  the  Stems  and  lie  over  each  other.  The  Stalks 
are  naked  and  rile  about  6  Inches  high,  fuflaining  on 
their  Tops,  Pleads  of  pale  purplifh  Flowers,  inclofed 
in  one  common  fcaly  Empalement,  whofe  Scales  are 
broad  and  rounded  at  their  Points.  The  Flowers  ap¬ 
pear  the  latter  End  of  May,  and,  if  the  Seafon  is  not 
very  hot,  they  will  continue  good  Part  of  June. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  bright  red  Flowers, 
commonly  called  fcarlet  Thrift  ;  the  Flowers  make  a 
much  better  Appearance  than  thofe  of  the  other,  fo  has 
been  much  more  cultivated  in  Gardens,  but  neither  of 
the  Kinds,  are  greatly  efleemed  at  prefent. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Salt  Marfhes,  where 
the  Sea  flows  over  them  frequently,  in  many  Parts 
of  England,  fo  is  very  rarely  admitted  into  Gardens. 
The  Leaves  of  "this  Sort  are  very  narrow,  fhort  and 
plain,  the  Stalks  feldom  rile  more  than  3  or  4  Inches 
high  ;  the  Heads  of  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  very  pale  Flefh  Colour,  fo  make  but  little 
Appearance  ;  it  flowers  later  in  the  Seafon  than  either 
of  the  former. 

There  was  fome  Years  pad:  another  Species  of  this 
G  enus  in  the  Englifo  Gardens  ;  which  came  from  Por¬ 
tugal.  This  had  a  thick  perennial  Stalk  which  by 
Age  became  fhrubby  ;  and  rofe  to  be  a  Foot  and  an  Half 
in  Height  ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  fir  ft  Sort, 
but  much  larger  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  were 
a  Fuot  and  a  Half  long,  naked,  and  terminated  by 
one  large  globular  Head  of  Flowers,  of  a  pale  red  Co¬ 
lour,  but  all  the  Plants  of  this  Kind  which  were  in 
England,  the  fevere  Froft  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Year 
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1740  deftroyed,  fince  which  Time  I  have  not  feen  on 
of  them. 

The  2d  Sort  has  been  planted  in  Gardens,  to  make 
Edgings  on  the  Side  of  Borders  ;  for  which  Purpofe 
they  were  formerly  in  great  Efteem,  but  of  late  they 
have  been  very  jufily  rejeHed  ;  becaufe  there  was  a 
NecelTity  of  tranfplanting  thefe  Edgings  every  Year, 
otherwife  they  could  not  be  kept  within  due  Bounds  ;  be- 
fides,  wherever  a  Plant  failed,  which  was  no  extraordi¬ 
nary  Thing,  there  always  appeared  a  large  unfightly 
Gap  ;  however,  though  they  are  not  in  Ufe  at  prefent 
for  that  Purpofe,  yet  a  few  Plants  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
fh ou Id  have  a  Place  in  fome  Part  of  the  Flower  Garden, 
for  Variety  ;  efpecially  the  Variety  with  red  Flowers 
which  will  grow  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation  ;  and 
their  Flowers  will  continue  a  long  Time  in  Beauty. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their 
Roots  ;  the  befl  Time  for  which  is  in  Autumn,  that 
they  may  take  Root  before  the  Frofi,  which  will  caufe 
them  to  flower  much  ftronger  than  thofe  tranfplanted 
in  Spring  ;  and  the  Plants  will  not  be  in  fo  much  Dan¬ 
ger  of  mifcarrying  as  thofe  are,  efpecially  when  the 
Spring  happens  to  prove  dry.  After  thefe  Plants  have 
taken  Root,  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  to  tranfplant  and 
part  their  Roots  annually,  for  if  they  are  permitted  to 
Hand  longer  unremoved,  they  are  very  fubjecf  to  rot 
arid  decay,  efpecially  when  planted  in  good  Ground. 

STATUES  and  VASES  contribute  very  much  to 
the  Embellifhment  and  Magnificence  of  a  Garden,  and 
extremely  advance  the  natural  Beauties  of  it. 

They  are  made  of  feveral  Forms,  and  different  Ma¬ 
terials.  The  richeft  are  thofe  of  caft  Brafs,  Lead  gilt, 
and  Marble  ;  the  ordinary  Sort  are  of  a  common  Stone, 
or  Stucco. 

STELLATE  Plants  are  fuch  as  have  their  Leaves 
placed  at  certain  Knots  or  Intervals  of  the  Stalks  in 
Form  of  a  Star  :  Of  this  Tribe  are  Madder,  Goofe- 
grafs,  Ladies  Bedflraw,  C?<r. 

STERILITY  fignifies  Barrennefs. 

STEWARTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Pi.  758. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  I  Leaf 
cut  into  5  oval  concave  Segments  ;  it  has  c;  large  oval  Pe¬ 
tals  which  fpread  open ,  and  a  great  Number  of  fender 
Stamina  joined  in  a  Cylinder  at  Bottom ,  and  fberter  than 
the  Petals  to  which  they  are  connected  at  their  Bafe,  and 
terminated  by  roundifa  projirate  Summits ,  with  a  raund- 
ijh  hairy  Germen,  Jupporting  5  Styles  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  turns 
to  a  five-cornered  Capjule  with  5  Cells,  opening  with  5 
Valves  wbofe  Cells  are  chfed,  each  containing  1  oval  com- 
prejfed  Seed. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Stewartia.  Alt.  Upf.  1741.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  698. 
Stewartia.  This  is  the  Malacodendron.  Mitch. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  it  in  Honour  of 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Bute ,  whofe  great 
Knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Botany  is  well  known. 

This  Shrub  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  where  it  ri¬ 
fes  with  firong  ligneous  Stalks,  10  or  12  Feet  high, 
fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side  covered  with  a  brown 
Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 

^  about 
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about  2  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  and  a  Half 
broad  ;  they  are  fa  wed  on  their  Edges,  and  pretty  much 
veined,  (landing  alternately.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  their  Empalements  are 
of  i  l  eaf  cut  into  5  obtul'e  Segments  almoft  to  the 
Bottom.  The  Flower  is  of  one  Petal  (according  to 
Ray  and  Tourmfort ),  cut  into  5  Parts  almoll  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  but  their  Bafc-s  are  conne&ed  together,  and  fall  off 
united  ;  the  Segments  are  narrow  at  their  Bale,  but 
fpread  open,  are  broad  and  obtuie  at*  their  Points,  and 
hollowed  like  a  Spoon  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  white, 
but  one  of  the  Segments  in  each  Flower  is  flained  with 
an  herbaceous  yellow  Colour.  In  the  Center  of  the 
Flower  a  rife  5  Styles  furrounded  by  a  Circle  of  pur¬ 
ple  Stamina,  terminated  by  roundifh  blue  Summits. 
The  Stamina  are  inferled  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Petals, 
fo  form  at  their  Bale  one  Body,  being  there  couriered 
together.  It  (lowers  the  latter  End  of  May.  The 
Fruit  of  this  is  a  conical  dry  (igneous  Capfuie  havings 
(harp  Angies,  and  5  Cells,  which  open  at  the  Top  with 
5  Valves,  each  Cell  containing  1  oblong  fmooth  Seed. 

This  Shrub  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  the  Engiijb 
Gardens.  The  Seeds  are  feldom  brought  to  England, 
and  thofe  frequently  fail,  either  by  their  not  having 
been  properly  impregnated,  or  duly  ripened,  for  I 
have  examined  feveral  which  have  been  hollow,  having 
only  a  Shell,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  are 
very  difficult  to  maintain  while  young,  for  if  they  are 
expofed  to  too  much  Sun,  they  will  foon  be  deflroyed, 
nor  do  they  thrive  when  expofed  to  the  open  Air. 
The  only  W ay,  in  which  i  have  feen  the  young  Plants 
fucceed,  was,  when  they  were  (own  under  Glades,  and 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  between  the  Plants  was 
covered  with  Mofs  to  keep  the  Ground  moift,  and  the 
Glades  were  condantly  fhaded  every  Day  when  the  Sun 
was  bright.  With  this  Management  the  Plants  deem¬ 
ed  in  good  Health,  but  made  little  Progrefs  in  their 
Growth. 

STOCK  GILIFLOWFR.  ^Cheiranthus, 

STOEBE.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  839. 

The  Characters  are, 

7  he  Flower  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets , 
included  in  1  common  Empalement ,  whofe  Scales  are  Awl - 
fhaped  and  permanent  ;  between  each  Scale  is  fituated  1  Flo¬ 
ret ,  whofe  Empalement  is  compofed  of  5  narrow  acute 
Leaves  equal  and  ereCl.  The  Florets  are  Funnel-Jhaped , 
of  1  Petal  cut  into  5  Points  at  the  Brim ,  fpread  open  ;  they 
have  5  foort  Hair-like  Stamina  terminated  by  cylindrical 
Summits  with  5  Indentures ,  and  an  oblong  Germen,  fup- 
porting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  abifid  acute  Stigma.  The 
Germen  becomes  a  Jingle  Seed,  crowned  with  a  long  feathery 
Down,  fitting  in  the  common  Empalement. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz.. 

Stoebe.  Hort.  Cliff.  390.  Steebe.  This  is  the  Heli- 
chryfoides  juniperi  creberrimis  aduncis  foliis,  floribus  in 
ramulorum  cymis.  Vaill.  Act.  Par.  1719.  Baftard  Elichry- 
fum  with  crooked  Juniper  Leaves,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  Tops  of  the  Branches. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
it  is  a  perennial  Plant  with  a  ligneous  Stalk,  which 
rifes  2  or  3  Feet  high,  fending  out  (lender  branches 
from  the  Sides,  garnifhed  with  (hort  linear  Leaves,  for 
the  moil  part  hooked;  they  are  of  a  grayidi  Colour, 
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and  placed  irregularly  round  the  Brandies.  T  he  Flow* 
ers  are  produced  in  fingle  Heads  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  Florets,  included  in 
one  common  Empalement,  whofe  Scales  lie  over  each 
other  like  thofe  of  Filh.  The  Florets  are  fingle,  and 
peep  out  between  the  Scales  o(  the  Empalement.  1  his 
Plant  flowers  in  Augujl ,  but  feldom  produces  good  Seeds 
in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  Cuttings  or  Slips,  which  fhould 
he  planted  \njidy  on  a  Bed  of  Toft  Loam,  and  covered 
clofe  Down  either  with  a  Bell  or  Hand  Glafs,  (hading 
them  every  Day  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  Root ; 
then  they  mud  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  Air,  and 
afterward  taken  up,  and  planted  in  Pots,  placing  them 
in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  then  they 
may  he  placed  in  a  fheltered  Situation  with  other  tender 
exotick  Plants,  and  in  Autumn  mull;  be  removed  into 
Shelter,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  open  Air  in  England. 

STOECHAS.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  201.  Tab.  gfi  La - 
vendula.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  63°’  Caflidony,  French  Lavender, 
or  Stickadore. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  an  oval  permanent  Empalement  of  I 
Leaf,  whofe  Brim  has  fome  obfeure  Indentures  ;  it  is  of 
the  Lip  Kind  with  I  Petal,  having  a  cylindrical  Tube  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  Empalement ,  whofe  Brim  fpreads  open.  I  he 
upper  Lip  is  large ,  bifid,  and  open  ;  the  under  Lip  is  cut 
into  3  r  -undifio  almofi  equal  Segments.  It  has  4  Stamina 
within  the  Tube,  turned  afide,  2  of  which  are  floor  ter  than 
the  other,  terminated  by  fmall  Summits,  and  a  quadrifid 
Germen ,  fupportinga  fender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Tube, 
crowned  by  an  obtuje  indented  Stigma.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  4  almofi  oval  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the 
Empalement.  To  which  the  following  Notes  tnufi  be  added  ; 
The  Flowers  are  ranged  in  feveral  Series ,  and  the  Spikes 
are  terminated  by  Tufts  of  Leaves. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Stoechas  foltis  lancedlato-Iinearibus,  pedunculis 
brevioribus.  Stoechas  with  Spear-fhaped  linear  Leaves, 
and  fhorter  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  Stoechas  purpu¬ 
rea.  C.  B .  P.  216.  Purple  Stoechas ,  or  common  French 
Lavender. 

2.  Stoechas  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus,  pedunculis 
longiffimis.  Stachas  with  Spear-fliaped  linear  Leaves,  and 
the  longed  Foot-Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  Stoechas  caulicu- 
lis  non  foliofts.  C.  B.  P.  2 1 6.  Stoechas  with  Foot  Stalks 
having  no  Leaves  on  them.  . 

3.  Stoechas  foliis  pinnato-dentatis.  Stoechas  with 
Wing-indented  Leaves.  Stoechas  folio  ferrato.  C.  B.  P 
21 6.  Stoechas  with  a  fawed  Leaf. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Spain,  from  whence  the  Tops  or  Heads  of  Flowers 
are  imported  to  England  for  medicinal  Ufe  ;  this  has 
a  low  thick  dirubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  2  Feet 
high,  fending  out  ligneous  Branches  the  whole  Length, 
garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  linear  Leaves  about  an  Inch 
long,  hoary  and  pointed,  of  a  drong  aromatick  Scent, 
and  which  dand  oppofite  on  the  Branches  at  each  Joint, 
with  fmaller  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape  coming  out  at 
the  fame  Places.  The  Branches  are  terminated  with 
fcaly  Spikes  of  purple  Flowers  about  an  Inch  in  Length; 
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the  Spikes  are  four-cornered  ;  the  Scales  lie  over  each 
other  like  thofe  of  Fifli  ;  out  of  each  Scale  peeps  one 
Lip  Flower,  whofe  Tube  i3  the  Length  of  the  Scale, 
fo  the  2  Lips  only  appear  ;  the  under  is  fpread  open, 
and  the  upper  hands  ere6t.  The  Spike  of  Flowers  is 
terminared  by  a  fmall  Tuft  of  purple  Leaves  like  the 
Clary  of  Matt  bio  lus  ;  the  Flowers  appear  in  May  and 
June,  which  are  fuceeeded  by  oval  Soeds  which  ripen 
in  Auguft.  The  whole  Plant  has  a  very  ftrong  aroma- 
tick  agreeable  Odour. 

The  Heads  of  Flowers  of  this  Kind  are  ufed  in  fome 
of  the  capital  Medicines,  dire&ed  by  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  and  are  commonly  brought  from  the  South 
of  France ,  where  the  Plants  are  in  great  Plenty,  but  as 
thefe  are  feldom  imported,  and  very  little  Care  taken 
in  drying  and  packing  them,  they  are  very  apt  to  take  a 
Mouldinefs  in  their  Paflage,  and  are  not  near  fo  good 
for  Ufe  as  thofe  gathered  frefh  in  England ,  where  the 
Plants  may  be  cultivated  to  great  Advantage. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  this  and  the  firff:  confiffs  in  the  Foot 
Stalks,  which  fuftain  the  Spikes  of  Flowers,  being  three 
Times  the  Length  of  thofe  of  the  firlP,  and  naked,  ha¬ 
ving  no  Leaves.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  longer  and 
not  fo  thick,  and  they  have  more  coloured  Leaves  on 
their  Tops,  which  are  longer,  and  of  a  brighter  pur¬ 
ple  Colour.  Thefe  Differences  are  not  accidental,  for  I 
have  many  Years  propagated  this  Plant  by  Seeds,  and 
always  found  them  the  fame.  The  Flowers,  Seeds, 
and  other  Parts  are  the  fame.  Of  both  thefe  there  are 
fome  Plants  which  vary  in  the  Colour  of  their  Fiowers, 
fome  producing  white,  and  others  purplifh  Flowers,  but 
the  moll  common  Colour  is  blue. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  cultivated  by  fowing  their  Seeds 
on  a  Bed  of  light  dry  Sod  in  March,  and  when  they  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds  until 
they  are  2  Inches  high,  at  which  Time  they  fhould  be 
removed;  therefore  there  muft  be  a  Spot  of  light  dry 
Ground  prepared,  and  laid  level,  which  mull  be  trod¬ 
den  out  in  Beds,  into  which  the  Plants  fhould  be  planted 
at  about  5  or  6  Inches  Diftance  each  Way,  observing 
to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root, 
after  which  they  will  require  no  further  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  the  following  Summer  ; 
but,  if  the  Winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  it  will  he  pro¬ 
per  to  cover  them  with  Mats,  Peas  Haulm,  or  fome 
other  light  Covering,  to  guard  them  againfl  the  Froil, 
which  othervvife  would  be  apt  to  injure  them  while  they 
arc  fo  young,  but  in  March,  or  the  Beginning  of  April', 
the  following  Spring,  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
Fiace.s  where  they  are  to  remain,  obferving,  if  pofubie, 
to  tranfpiant  them  in  a  warm  moift  Seafon,  and  not  to 
let  them  remain  long  above  Ground,  tor  if  their  Roots 
are  dried,  they  feldom  grow  well  after.  The  Soil  in 
which  thefe  are  planted  fhould  be  a  dry  warm  Sand  or 
Gravel,  and  the  poorer  the  Soil  is,  the  better  they  wfll 
endure  the  Cold  of  the  Winter,  provided  the  Ground 
be  dry,  though  indeed  the  Plants  will  thrive  better  in 
Summer  on  a  rich  moift  Ground,  but  then  they  will 
not  produce  fo  many  Flowers,  nor  will  the  Heads  or 
Spikes  have  near  fo  ftrpng  anauomatick  Scent. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  planting  Slips  or 
Cuttings  of  any  of  the  Kinds  in  the  Spring,  obferving 
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fo  refrefh  them  with  Water  until  they  have  taken  Root 
after  which  they  may  be  managed  as  hath  been  dire&ed 
for  the  Seedling  Plants;  but,  as  thofe  Plants  raifed 
from  Seeds,  are  much  better  than  thefe,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  propagate  them  this  Way,  efpecially 
fince  their  Seeds  ripen  fo  well  in  this  Country. 

The  Heads  of  the  fir  ft  Sorts  may  be  gathered  for 
Ufe  when  the  Fiowers  are  in  full  Perfection,  and  fpread 
to  dry  in  a  fhady  Place,  after  which  they  may  be  put 
up  for  Ufe.  • 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Andalufta  in  Spain ,  and 
alfo  about  Murcia  ;  this  has  a  ligneous  Stalk,  which  fi¬ 
fes  2  or  3  Feet  high,  furnifhed  with  Branches  on  every 
Side  the  whole  Length,  which  are  four-cornered  and 
garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs,  which 
are  about  an  Inch  long,  and  an  Eighth  of  an  Inch  broad, 
indented  regularly  on  both  Sides’,  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib, 
in  Form  of  winged  Leaves  ;  they  are  of  a  grayifh  Co¬ 
lour,  have  a  pleafant  aromatick  Odour  and  biting  warm 
Tafte.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fcaly  Spikes  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  ilanding  on  long  naked  Foot- 
Stalks  ;  the  Spikes  are  four-cornered,  hairy,  and  about 
an  Inch  long,  terminated  by  a  few  purplifh  Leaves  as 
the  other  Sorts,  which  inclined  me  to  keep  it  joined  to 
them.  It  flowers  great  Part  of  Summer,  but  the  Seeds 
very  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

As  this  Plant  feldom  produces  Seeds  in  England,  it 
is  propagated  by  Slips  or  Cuttings,  which,  if  planted’  in 
April,  and  treated  as  thofe  of  the  two  other  Sorts,  will 
take  Root  very  freely,  but  thefe  Plants,  when  rooted 
muft  be  planted  in  Pots,  that  they  may  be  fheltered 
from  fevere  Froft  in  Winter,  becaufe  they  are  too  ten¬ 
der  to  live  in  the  open  Air  through  the  Winter  in  Eng¬ 
land,  efpecially  while  they  are  young  ;  but,  when  they 
have  obtained  Strength,  fome  of  them  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  on  a 
dry  rubbifhy  Soil,  where  they  will  be  ftinted  from  grow¬ 
ing  too  vigoroufly,  fo  will  endure  the  Cold  much  better 
than  if  they  were  growing  in  better  Ground. 

STONECROP.  See  Sedum. 

SFONECROP  TREE.  nSW.Chenopodium. 

STOVES  are  Contrivances  for  the  preferving  tender 
exotick  Plants,  which  will  not  live  in  thefe  northern 
Countries  without  artificial  Warmth  in  Winter.  Thefe 
are  built  in  different  Methods,  according  to  the  Ingenui¬ 
ty  of  the  Artift,  or  the  different  Purpofes  for  which 
they  are  intended,  but  in  England  they  are  at  prefent  re¬ 
ducible  to  two  or  three. 

The  firft  is  called  a  dry  Stove,  being  fo  contrived, 
that  the  Flues  through  which  the  Smoke  pafles,  are 
either  carried  under  the  Pavement  of  the  Floor,  or  elfe 
are  ere&ed  in  the  back  Part  of  the  Houfe,  over  each 
other,  and  are  returned  fix  or  eight  Times  the  whole 
Length  of  the  Stove,  according  to  the  Height.  In 
thefe  Stoves  the  Plants  are  placed  on  Shelves  of  Boards 
laid  on  a  Scaffold,  nfing  above  each  other  like  the 
Seats  in  a  Theatre,  for  the  greater  Advantage  of  their 
ftanding  in  Sight,  and  enjoying  an  equal  Share  of 
Light  and  Air.  In  thefe  Stoves  are  commonly  placed 
the  tender  Sorts  of  Aloes,  Cereufes,  Euphorbiums, 
Tithymals,  and  other  fucculent  Plants,  which  are  im¬ 
patient  of  Moiffure  in  Wdnter,  and  require  for  the 
rnoft  .part  to  be  kept  in  a  feparate  Stove,  and  not  placed 
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among  Trees,  or  herbaceous  Plants,  which  perfpire 
freely,  and  thereby  often  caufe  a  damp  Air  in  the 
Houfe,  which  is  imbibed  by  the  fucculent  Plants  to  their 
no  fmall  Prejudice.  Thefe  Stoves  may  be  regulated  by 
a  Thermometer,  fo  as  not  to  over-heat  them,  nor  to 
let  the  Plants  fuffer  by  Cold,  ,in  order  to  which  all  fuch 
Plants,  as  require  nearly  the  fame  Degree  of  Heat, 
fhould  be  placed  by  themfeives  in  a  feparate  Houfe,  for  if 
in  the  fame  Stove  there  are  Plants  Placed  of  many  differ¬ 
ent  Countries,  which  require  as  many  different  Heats,  by 
making  the  Houfe  warm  enough  for  feme  Plants,  others 
by  having  too  much  Heat,  aie  drawn  and  fpoiled. 

The  other  Sort  of  Stoves  are  commonly  called  Baik 
Stoves  to  diflinguifh  them  from  the  dry  Stoves  already 
mentioned.  Thefe  have  a  large  Pit,  nearly  the  Length 
of  the  Houfe,  3  Feet  deep,  and  6  or  7  Feet  wide, 
according  to  the  Breadth  of  the  Houfe,  which  Pit  is 
filled  with  frefh  Tanners  Bark  to  make  a  hot  Bed,  and 
in  this  Bed  the  Pots  of  the  mod  tender  exotick  Trees; 
and  herbaceous  Plants,  are  plunged.  The  Heat  of 
this  Bed  being  moderate,  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  are 
always  kept  in  A£tion,  and  the  Moifture,  detained  by 
the  Bark,  keeps  the  Fibres  of  their  Roots  in  a  du6tilc 
State,  which  in  the  dry  Stove,  where  they  are  placed 
on  Shelves,  are  fubjedl  to  dry  too  fall,  to  the  great 
Injury  of  the  Plants.  In  thefe  Stoves,  if  they  are  right¬ 
ly  contrived,  may  be  prelerved  the  mod  tender  exotick 
Trees  and  Plants,  which,  before  the  Ufe  of  the  Bark 
was  introduced,  were  thought  impoffible  to  be  kept  in 
England ,  but,  as  there  is  fome  Skill  required  in  the 
Stru&ure  of  both  thefe  Stoves,  I  fiiall  not  only  deferibe 
them  as  intelligibly  as  poffible,  but  alfo  annex  Plans  of 
both  Stoves  hereto,  by  which  it  is  hoped  every  curious 
Perfon  will  be  capable  of  dire£ling  his  Workmen  in 
their  Structure. 

The  Dimenfion  of  thefe  Stoves  fhould  be  proporti¬ 
oned  to  the  Number  of  Plants  intended  to  be  preferved, 
or  the  particular  Fancy  of  the  Owner,  but  their  Length 
fhould  not  exceed  40  Feet,  unlefs  there  are  two  Fire 
Places,  and  in  that  Cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a 
Partition  of  Glafs  in  the  Middle,  and  to  have  two  Tan 
Pits,  that  there  may  be  two  different  Degrees  of  Heat 
for  Plants  from  different  Countries  (for  the  Reafons 
before  given  in  the  Account  of  dry  Stoves,)  and  were  I 
to  ere<5t  a  Range  of  Stoves,  they  fhould  be  all  built  in 
one,  and  only  divided  with  Glafs  Partitions,  at  lead 
the  half  Way  toward  the  Front,  which  will  be  of 
great  Advantage  to  the  Plants,  becaufe  they  may  have 
the  Air  in  each  Divifion  fhifted  by  Aiding  the  Glaffes 
of  the  Partitions,  or  by  opening  the  Glafs  Door,  which 
fhould  be  made  between  each  Divifion  for  the  more  eafy 
Pafrage  from  one  to  the  other. 

Thefe  Stoves  fhould  be  raifed  above  the  Level  of  the 
Ground,  in  Proportion  to  the  Drynefs  of  the  Place, 
for  if  they  are  built  on  a  moifl  Situation,  the  whole 
fhould  be  placed  on  the  Top  of  the  Ground,  fo  that 
the  Brick  Work  in  Front  muft  be  raifed  3  Feet  above 
the  Surface,  which  is  the  Depth  of  the  Bark  Bed, 
whereby  none  of  the  Bark  will  be  in  Danger  of  lying 
in  Water,  but,  if  the  Soil  be  dry,  the  Brick  Work  in 
Front  need  not  be  more  than  1  Foot  above  Ground, 
and  the  Pit  maybe  funk  2  Feet  below  the  Surface. 
Upon  the  Top  of  this  Brick  Work  in  Front  mull  be 
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laid  the  Plate  of  Timber,  into  which  the  Wood  Work 
of  the  Frame  is  to  be  mortifed  ;  this  fhould  be  of  found 
Oak  without  Sap,  the  Dimenfion  10  Inches  wide,  and 

6  deep,  and  the  upright  Timbers  in  Front  muft  be 
placed  4  Feet  afunder ;  or  fomewhat  more,  which  is 
the  Proportion  of  the  Width  of  the  Glafs  Doors  or 
Saflies ;  thefe  fhould  be  about  6  Feet  and  a  Half,  cr 

7  Feet  long,  and  placed  upright;  their  Dimenfion  fhould 
be  9  Inches  by  6,  of  yellow  Fir;  but  from  the  Top  of 
thefe  fhould  be  floping  Glaffes,  which  fhould  reach 
within  3. Feet  of  the  Back  of  the  Stove,  where  there 
fhould  be  a'  ftrong  Crown  Piece  of  Timber  placed,  in 
which  there  fhould  be  a  Groove  made  for  the  Glaffes 
to  flide  into;  the  Dimenfion  of  the  floping  Timbers 
fhould  he  10  Inches  by  9,  of  yellow  Fir,  and  the 
Crown  Plate  I  Foot  by  9  or  10  Inches  of  the  fame 
Timber.  The  Wall  in  the  back  Part  of  the  Stove 
fhould  be  at  leafl  13  Inches  thick,  but  18  or  22  Inches, 
which  is  two  Bricks  and  a  Half,  will  be  better,  for  the 
greater  Thicknefs  there  is  in  the  Back  Wall,  the  more 
Heat  will  be  thrown  to  the  Front,  whereby  the  Air  of 
the  Stove  will  be  better  warmed,  and  the  Building  will 
be  fo  much  flronger,  for  to  this  Back  Wall  the  Flues, 
through  which  the  Smoke  is  to  pafs,  mull;  be  joined. 
This  Back  Wall  fhould  be  carried  up  about  16  Feet 
high  or  more  for  tall  Stoves,  that  they  may  be  of  a 
proper  Height  to  fupport  the  'Limbers  of  the  Back 
Roof  which  covers  the  Shed  behind  the  Stove.  This 
Roof  is  faflened  into  the  Crown  Piece  before-mention¬ 
ed,  which  in  tall  Stoves  “fhould  be  about  .  30  Feet 
above  the  Surface  of  the  Tan  Bed,  which  will  give  a 
fufficient  Declivity  to  the  floping  Glaffes  to  carry  off  the 
Wet,  and  be  of  a  reafonable  Height  for  containing  ma¬ 
ny  tall  Plants.  The  Back  Roof  many  be  flated,  cover¬ 
ed  with  Lead,  or  tiled,  according  to  the  Fancy  of  the 
O  wner,  but  the  Manner  of  the  outfide  Building  is  bet¬ 
ter  expreffed  by  the  annexed  Plan,  than  is  poffible  to 
be  deferibed  in  Words. 

In  the  Front  of  the  Houfe,  before  the  Tan  Bed, 
there  fhould  be  a  Walk,  about  2  Feet  wide,  for  the 
Conveniency  of  walking;  next  to  which  the  Bark  Pit 
mufl  be  placed,  which  fhould1  be  in  Width  proportion- 
able  to  the  Breadth  of  the  Houfe.  If  the  Houfe  is  14 
Feet  wide,  which  is  a  due  Proportion,  the  Pit  may  be 

8  Feet  wide,  and  behind  the  Pit  fhould  be  a  Walk  2 
Feet  wide,  to  pafs  in  order  to  water  the  Plants,  &c. 
then  there  will  be  2  Feet  left  next  the  Back  Wall,  to 
ere<ft  the  Flues,  which  muff  be  all  raifed  above  the 
Level  of  the  Bark  Bed.  Thefe  Flues  ought  to  be  t  - 
Foot  wide  in  the  Clear,  that  they- may  not  be  too  loon 
flopped  with  the  Soot,  as  alfo  for  the  more  convenient¬ 
ly  cleaning  them  ;  the  lower  Flue  into  which  the  Smoke 
firfl  enters  from  the, Fire  fhould  be  two  Feet  deep  in 
the  Clear  ;  this  fhould  be  covered  with  broad  Tiles, 
which  fhould  be  a  Foot  and  a  Half  fquare,  that  they 
may  be  wide  enough  to  extend  over  the  Wall  in  Front 
of  the  Flues,  and  to  take  fufficient  Hold  of  the  Back 
Wall  ;  over  this  the  fecond  Flue  mufl  be  returned  back 
again,  which  may  be  18  Inches  deep,  and  covered  on 
the  Top  as  before,  and  fo  in  like  Manner  the  Flues 
may  be  returned  over  each  other  6  or  8  Times,  that 
the  Heal  may  be  fpent  before  the  Smoke  p.rffes  off. 
The  Thicknefs  cf  the  Wall  in  Front  of  thefe  Flues 
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need  not  be  more  than  4  Inches,  but  it  mud  be  well- 
jointed  with  Mortar,  and  pargitered  within  Side  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Smoke  from  getting  into  the  Houfe,  and  the 
Outfide  fhould  be  faced  with  Mortar,  and  covered  with 
a  coarfe  Cloth,  to  keep  the  Mortar  from  cracking,  as 
is  p  radii  fed  in  fetting  up  Coppers.  If  this  be  carefully 
done,  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  the  Smoke  entering 
the  Houfe,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded 
againft,  for  there  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  Plants 
than-  Smoke,  which  will  caufe  them  to  drop  their 
Leaves,  and,  if  it  continue  long  in  the  Houle,  will  en¬ 
tirely  deftroy  them. 

The  Fire-Place  mud  be  made  at  one  End,  where 
there  is  but  one  ;  but,  if  the  Stove  is  fo  long  as  to  re¬ 
quire  two,  they  fhould  be  placed  at  each  End  of  the 
Shed,  which  mull  be  made  the  Length  of  the  Stove, 
that  the  Fires  and  the  Back  of  the  Flues  may  not  fuffer 
from  the  outer  Air,  for  it  will  he  impofiible  to  make  the 
Fires  burn  equally,  where  the  Wind  has  full  Ingrels  to 
it,  and  it  will  be  troublefome  to  attend  the  Fire  in  wet 
Weather,  where  it  is  expofed  to  the  Rain. 

The  Contrivance  of  the  Furnace  mud  be  according 
to  the  Fuel  which  is  defigned  to  burn,  but  as  'Furf  is 
the  cheapeft  Firing  for  Stoves,  where  it  can  be  had, 
many  prefer  it,  becaufe  it  lafts  longer  than  any  other 
Sort  of  Fuel,  and  fo  requires  lei s  Attendance,-  I  fhall 
defcribe  a  proper  Sort  of  Furnace  lor  that  Purpofe. 

The  Whole  of  this  Furnace  fhould  be-eredted  within 
the  Houfe,  which  will  be  a  great  Addition  to  the  Heat, 
and  the  Front  Wall  on  the®  Outfide  of  the  Fire  Place, 
next  the  Shed,  fhould  be  3  Bricks  thick,  the  better  to 
prevent  the  Heat  from  corning  out  that  Way.  The 
Door  of  the  Furnace,  at  which  the  Fuel  is  put  in, 
muft  be  as  final l  as  conveniently  may  be  to  admit  the 
Fuel ;  and  this  Door  fhould  be  placed  near  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Furnace,  and  made  to  fhut  as  clofe  as 
poffible,  fo  that  there  may  be  but  little  of  the  Heat  pafs 
off  through  it.  This  Furnace  fhould  be  about  20 
Inches  deep,  and  16  Inches  fquare  at  Bottom,  but 
may  be  floped  off  on  every  Side,  fo  as  to  be  2  Feet 
fquare  at  the  Top,  and  under  this  Furnace  fhould  be  a 
Place  for  the  Afhes  to  fall  into,  which  fhould  be  about 
a  Foot  deep,  and  as  wide  as  the  Bottom  of  the  Fur¬ 
nace  ;  this  fhould  alfo  have  an  Iron  Door  to  fhut  as 
clofe  as  poilible,  but  jufl  over  the  Afh  Hole,  above  the 
Bars  which  fupport  the  Fuel,  fhould  be  a  fquare  Hole 
about  4  or  6  Inches  wide  to  let  in  Air  to  make  the  Fire 
burn;  this  mufl  alfo  have  an  Iron  Frame,  and  a  Door 
to  fhut  clofe  when  the  Fire  is  perfectly  lighted,  which 
will  make  the  Fuel  lafl  longer,  and  the  Pleat  will  be 
more  moderate. 

The  Top  of  this  Furnace  fhould  be  nearly  equal  to 
the  Top  of  the  Bark  Bed,  that  the  lovvefl  Flue  may  be 
above  the  Fire,  fo  that  there  may  be  a  greater  Draught 
for  the  Smoke,  and  the  Furnace  fhould  be  arched  over 
with  Bricks.  The  beft  Materials  for  this  Purpofe  are 
what  the  Bricklayers  cal!  JVindfor  Bricks,  which  fhould 
be  laid  in  Loam  of  the  fame  Kind  as  that  the  Bricks  are 
made  with,  and  this,  when  burnt  by  Fire,  will  cement 
the  Whole  together,  and  become  like  one  Brick,  but  you 
fhould  be  very  careful,  whtre-ever  the  Fire  is  placed, 
that  it  be  not  too  near  the  Bark  Bed,  for  the  Heat  of 
the  Fire  will,  by  its  long  Continuance,  dry  the  Bark,  fo 


that  it  will  lofe  its  Virtue,  and  be  in  Danger  of  taking 
Fire  to  prevent  which,  it  will  be  the  beft  Method  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  Hollow,  between  the  Brick  Workof  the  Fire  and 
that  of  the  Pit,  about  8  Inches  wide,  which  will  effec¬ 
tually  prevent  any  Damage  arifing  from  the  Heat  of  the 
Fire  nor  fhould  there  beany  Wood  Work  placed  near 
the  Flues,  or  the  Fire  Place  becaufe  the  continual  Heat 
of  the  Stove  may  in  Time  dry  it  fo  much,  as  to  caufe  it 
to  take  Fire,  which  ought  to  be  very  carefully  guarded 
againfl.  • 

The  Entrance  into  this  Stove  fhould  be  either  from 
a  Green.-houfe,  the  dry  Stove  or  elfe  through  the  Shed 
where  the  Fire  is  made,  becaufe  in  cold  Weather  the 
Front  GlafTes  mud  not  be  opened.  The  Jnfide  of  the 
Houfe  fhould  he  clean,  white- wafhed,  becaufe  the  whiter 
the  Back  Part  of  the  Houfe  is,  the  better  it  will  refledl 
the  Light,  which  is  of  great  Confequence  to  Plants, 
eipecialiy  in  Winter,  when  the  Stove  is  obliged  to  be 
fhut  up  clofe. 

Over  the  Top  Hiding  GlafTes  there  fhould  be  either 
wooden  Shutters,  or  Tarpawlins  fixed  in  Frames,  to 
cover  them  in  bad  Weather,  to  prevent  the  Wet  from 
getting  through  the  GlafTes,  and  to  fecure  them  from 
being  broken  by  Storms  and  Hail,  and  thefe  outer  Co¬ 
verings  will  be  very  ferviceable  to  k;ep  out  the  Frofl, 
and  if  in  very  fevere  Cold  there  is  a  Tarpawlin  hung 
before  the  upright  GlafTes  in  the  Front,  it  will  be  of 
great  Service  to  the  Stove,  and  much  lefs  Fire  will  pre- 
ferve  a  Heat  in  the  Houfe. 

In  the  warmed  of  thefe  IXoufes  or  Divifions  fhould 
be  placed  the  mod  tender  exotick  Trees  and  Plants  ;  a 
Lift  of  which  followetn: 


Acajou,  or  Cafhew, 
Ahouai, 

Allegator  Pear, 
Allfpice,  or  Pimento, 
Arrow  Root, 
Bananas, 


Flower  Fence  of  Barbados; , 
Fudick  Tree, 

Ginger, 

Guaiacum, 

Logwood, 


Macaw  Tree, 

Baffard  Cedar  of  Barbadoes ,  Mamee  Tree, 

Badard  Barbadoes,  Mancinel  XVee, 

Bully  Tree,  Mimofa,  or  Senfitive  Plants, 

Button  Wood  of  Barbadoes, Nickar  Tree,  or  Bonduc, 


Palm  Trees  of  feveral  Sorts, 
Papaw  Tree, 

Plantane  Tree, 

Plum  Tree  of  'Jamaica , 

Hog  Plum, 


Cabbage  Tree, 

Cocoa  Tree, 

Calibafh  Tree, 

Caflada, 

Cedar  Tree  of  Barbadoes, 

Cherry  Tree  of  Barbadoes^apotiWa  Tree, 

Cocoa  Nut  Tree,  Santa  Maria, 

Cortex  Winteranus,  Sour  Sop, 

Cudard  Apple,  Sugar  Apple, 

Date  Tree,  Sweet  Sop, 

Dumb  Cane,  Tamarind  Tree, 

Fiddle  Wood,  Tulip  Flower,  or  White- 

Fig  Tree,  the  Arched  Indian ,  wood. 

Thefe  with  mod  other  Sorts  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  Plants,  which  are  Natives  of  very  warm 
Countries,  fhould  be  plunger  in  the  Bark'  Bed  for  the 
Reafons  already  afTtgned,  and  over  the  Flues  may  he  a 
Conveniency  made  to  fet  the  Melon  Thidle,  the  ten¬ 
der  Sorts  of  Cereufes,  and  Euphorbiums,  with  other 
very  tender  fucculent  Plants,  which  require  to  be  kept 
dry  in  Winter. 
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As  in  this  Stove  are  placed  the  Plants  of  the  hottefl 
Parts  of  the  Ea'Jl  and  IVeJl-Indies ,  the  Heat  fhould  be 
kept  up  equal  to  that  marked  Anana  upon  the  Botanical 
Thermometers,  and  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  be  above 
8  or  io  Degrees  cooler  at  rnofl,  nor  fhould  the' Spirit  be 
raifed  above  io  Degrees  higher  in  the  Thermometer  du¬ 
ring  the  Winter  Seafon,  both  which  Fxtremes  will  be 
equally  injurious  to  the  Plants. 

But  in  order  to  judge  more  exa&ly  of  the  Temper  of 
the  Air  in  the  Stove,  the  Thermometer  fhould  be  hung 
at  a  good  Diflance  from  the  Fire,  nor  fhould  the  Tube 
be  expofed  to  the  Sun,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  much 
in  Shade  as  poffible,  becaufe,  whenever  the  Sun  Paines 
upon  the  Ball  of  the  Thermometer  but  one  fingle  Hour, 
it  will  raife  the  Liquor  in  the  Tube  confiderably,  when 
perhaps  the  Air  of  the  Houfe  is  not  near  fo  warm, 
which  many  Times  deceives  thofe  who  are  not  aware  of 
this. 

In  the  Management  of  the  Plants  placed  in  the  Bark 
Bed,  there  mull  be  a  particular  Regard  had  to  the  Tem¬ 
per  of  the  Bark,  and  the  Air  of  the  Houfe,  that  neither 
be  too  violent;  as  alfo  to  water  them  frequently,  but 
fparingly,  in  cold  Weather,  becaufe  when  they  are  in 
continual  Warmth,  which  will  caufe  them  to  perfpire 
freely,  if  they  have  not  a  proper  Supply  to  anfwer  their 
Difcharge,  their  Leaves  will  decay,  and  foon  fall  off. 
As  to  the  farther  Directions  concerning  the  Culture  of 
the.  particular  Plants,  the  Reader  is  defired  to  turn 
to  their  feveral  Artcles,  where  they  are  diflin&ly  treat¬ 
ed  of. 

The  other  Sort  of  Stove,  commonly  called  the  dry 
Stove,  as  was  before  faid,  may  be  either  built,  with 
upright  and  floping  Glaffes  at  the  Top,  in  the  fame 
Manner,  and  after  the  fame  Model  of  the  Bark  Stove, 
which  is  the  rnofl  convenient  ;  or  elfe  the  Front  Glaf¬ 
fes,  which  fhould  run  from  the  Floor  of  the  Cieling, 
may  be  laid  floping,  to  an  Angle  of  45  Degrees,  the 
better  to  admit  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  in  Spring  and  Au¬ 
tumn.  The  latter  Method  has  been  chiefly  followed  by 
moll  Perfons  who  have  built  thefe  Sorts  of  Stoves,  but 
were  I  to  have  the  Contrivance  of  a  Stove  of  this  Kind,  I 
would  have  it  built  after  the  Model  of  the  Bark  Stove, 
with  upright  Glaffes  in  Front,  and  floping  Glaffes  over 
them,  becaufe  this  will  more  eaflly  admit  the  Sun  at 
all  the  different  Seafons,  for  in  Summer,  when  the  Sun 
is  high,  the  Top  Glaffes  will  admit  the  Rays  to  fhine 
almoft  all  over  the  Houfe,  and  in  Winter,  when  the 
Sun  is  low,  the  Front  Glaffes  will  admit  its  Rays; 
whereas,  when  the  Glaffes  are  laid  to  any  Declivity  in 
one  Direction,  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  will  not  fall  dire£lly 
thereon  above  a  Fortnight  in  Autumn,  and  about  the 
fame  Time  in  Spring,  and  during  the  other  Parts  of  the 
Year  they  will  fall  obliquely  thereon,  and  in  Summer, 
when  the  Sun  is  high,  the  Rays  will  not  reach  above 
five  or  fix  Feet  from  the  Glaffes,  for  the  Proof  of 
this  fee  Article  Sun.  Befldes,  the  Plants,  placed  to¬ 
ward  the  Back  Part  of  the  Houfe,  will  not  thrive  in 
the  Summer  Seafon  for  Want  of  Air,  whereas  when 
there  are  floping  Glaffes  at  the  Top,  which  run  within 
four  Feet  of  the  Back  of  the  Floufe  ;  thefe,  by  being 
drawn  down  in  hot  Weather,  will  let  in  perpendicular 
Air  to  all  the  Plants,  and  of  how  much  Service  this  is 
to  all  Sorts  of  Piants,  every  one  who  has  had  Opppor- 
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tunity  of  obferving  the  Growth  of  P/ants  in  a  Stove, 
will  eaflly  judge,  for  when  Plants  are  placed  under  Co¬ 
ver  of  a  Cieling,  they  always  turn  themfclves  toward 
the  Air  and  Light,  and  thereby  grow  crooked;  and  if 
in  order  to  preferve  them  flrait,  they  are  turned  every 
Week,  they  will  neverthelefs  grow  weak,  and  look  pale 
and  flckly,  for  which  Reafons,  I  am  fure,  whoever  has 
made  Trial  of  both  Sorts  of  Stoves,  will  readily  join 
with  me  to  recommend  the  Model  cf  the  Bark  Stove 
for  every  Purpofe. 

As  to  the  farther  Contrivance  of  this  Stove,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  obferve  the  Temper  of  the  Place,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Situation  be  dry  or  wet;  if  it  be  dry,  then  the 
Floor  need  not  be  raifed  above  2  Feet  above  the  Level 
of  the  Ground,  but  if  it  be  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to 
raiie  it  3  Feet,  efpecially  if  thefe  Flues  are  to  be  cairied 
under  the  Floor,  for  when  they  are  ereSled  clofe  upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  thefe  will  raife  a  Damp, 
which  will  prevent  the  Flues  drawing  fo  well  as  when 
they  are  more  elevated.  The  Furnace  of  this  Stove 
mufl  be  placed  at  one  End  of  the  Houfe,  according 
to  the  Directions  before  given.  This  mud  be  made 
according  to  the  Fuel  intended  to  burn,  which,  if  for 
Coals  or  Wood,  may  be  made  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Method  for  Coppers,  but  only  much  larger,  be¬ 
caufe,  as  the  Fire  is  to  be  continued  in  the  Night 
chiefly,  if  there  is  not  Room  torcontain  a  proper  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Fuel,  it  will  occaflon  a  great  deal  of  Trouble 
in  tending  upon  the  Fire  in  the  Night,  which  fhould 
be  avoided  as  much  as  poflihle,  becaule  whenever  the 
Trouble  is  made  very  great  or  difficult,  and  the  Per- 
fon,  who  is  intrufled  with  the  Care  of  it,  has  not  a 
very  great  AffeClion  for  the  Thing,  and  is  withal  not 
very  careful,  there  will  be  great  Hazard  of  the  Fire 
being  neglected,  which  in  a  little  Time  may  be  of  dan¬ 
gerous  Confequence  to  the  Plants;  but,  if  the  Fuel 
intended  be  Turf,  then  the  Contrivance  of  the  Furnace 
may  be  the  fame  as  for  the  Bark  Stove  already  men¬ 
tioned.  The  Flues  of  this  Stove,  if  they  are  ,carried 
under  the  Pavement,  may  be  turned  after  the  following 
Manner, 


which  will  caufe  them  to  draw  better  than  if  flrait,  and 
by  this  Method  of  difpoflng  them,  they  may  be  fo 
much  turned  as  to  reach  from  the  Back  to  the  Front  of 
the  Houfe. 

The  Depth  of  them  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  18  Inch¬ 
es,  and  the  Width  nearly  equal,  which  will  prevent  their 
being  choked  up  with  Soot,  as  is  often  the  Cafe  when 
the  Flues  are  made  too  fmall.  The  Spaces  between 
the  Flues  fhould  be  filled  up  eitheir  with  dry  Brick  Ruhr- 
bifh,  Lime,  or  Sand,  from  which  there  will  little  M  >if- 
ture  arife,  and  the  Flues  fhould  be  clofely  plaiftered  itn 
Loam  both  within  and  without,  and  the  upper  Part  of 
them  covered  with  a  coarfe  Cloth  under  the  1'loer  to 
prevent  the  Smoke  from  getting  into  the  Houfe.  ^ 

When  the  Flue  is  carred  from  the  Furnace  to  the  End 
of  the  Houfe,  it  may  be  returned  in  the  Back  above 
the  Floor  twice  in  flrait  Lines,  which  may  he  con¬ 
trived  to  appear  like  a  Step  or  two,  by  which  Me.? ns 
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the  finoke  will  be  continued  in  the  Houfe  until  all  its 
Heat  is  fpent,  which  will  confequently  warm  the  Air  of 
the  Houfe  the  better,  and  the  Chimneys,  through  which 
the  Smoke  is  to  pafs  off,  may  be  either  at  both  Ends, 
or  in  the  Middle,  carried  up  in  the  Thicknefs  of  the 
Brick  Work  of  the  Flues,  fo  as  not  to  appear  in  Sight 
in  the  Houfe.  The  Flues  ffiould  be  firft  covered  with 
broad  Tiles,  and  then  a  Bed  of  Sand  laid  over  them 
about  two  Inches  thick,  upon  which  the  plain  Tiles 
fhould  be  laid  to  correfpond  with  the  reft  of  the  Floor. 
This  Thicknefs  of  Cover  will  be  full  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  too  fudden  Rife  of  the  Heat  from  the 
Flues. 

But  if  the  Furnace  is  placed  under  the  Floor,  the 
Thicknefs  of  the  Sand  between  the  Brick  Arch  that  covers 
it  and  the  Floor,  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  four  or  fix 
Inches;  fo  that  the  Bottom  of  th^Furnace  fhould  be 
funk  the  lower  ;  and  if  from  the  Fire  place  to  the  End 
of  the  Houfe,  the  Flues  are  laid  a  little  rifing,  it  will 
caufe  them  to  draw  the  better  ;  but  this  Rife  muff  be 
allowed  in  the  placing  them  lower  under  the  Floor  next 
the  Fire,  becaufe  the  Floor  mull  be  laid  perfectly  level, 
otherwise  it  will  appear  unfightly. 

In  this  Stove  there  fhould  be  a  Stand  or 
Scaffold  eredted  for  placing  Shelves  above 
each  other,  in  the  Manner  annexed,  that  the 
X3  Plants  may  be  difpofed  above  each  other  ; 
fo  as  to  make  a  handfome  Appearance  in  ‘the  Houle  ; 
but  thefe  Shelves  fhould  be  made  moveable,  fo  as  to  be 
raifed  or  funk,  according  to  the  various  Heights  of  the 
Plants;  otherwife  it  will  be  very  troublefome  to  raife 
or  fink  every  particular  Plant,  according  to  their 
Heights,  or  every  Year  as  they  advance  in  their 
Growth, 

In  placing  the  Feet  of  this  Stand,  you  muff  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  fet  them  too  near  the  Fire,  nor  diredly  upon 
the  Top  of  the  Flue,  efpecially  that  End  next  the  Fire, 
leaf!  by  the  conflant  Heat  of  the  Tiles  the  Wood  fhould 
take  Fire,  which  cannot  be  too  much  guarded  againft  ; 
fince  fuch  an  Accident  would  go  near  to  deflroy  all  the 
Plants,  if  the  Houfe  efcaped  being  burnt.  This 
Stand  or  Scaffold  fhould  be  placed  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Houfe,  leaving  a  Paffage  about  two  Feet  and  a 
Half  in  the  Front,  and  another  of  the  fame  Width  in 
the  Back,  for  the  more  conveniently  palling  round  the 
Plants  to  water  them  ;  and  that  the  Air  may  freely  cir¬ 
culate  about  them.  In  difpofing  the  Plants,  the  tallefF 
fhould  be  placed  backward,  and  the  fmalleft  in  Front  ; 
fo  that  there  will  not  be  Occafion  for  more  than  five 
or  fix  Shelves  in  Height  at  rnoft;  but  the  Scaffold  fhould 
be  fo  contrived,  that  there  may  be  two  or  three  Shelves 
in  Breadth  laid  upon  every  Rife  whenever  there  may  be 
Occafion  for  it,  which  will  fave  a  deal  of  Trouble  in  dif¬ 
pofing  of  the  Plants. 

In  the  Eredfion  of  thefe  Stoves,  it  will  be  of  great 
Service  to  join  them  all  together  with  only  glafs  Parti¬ 
tions  between  them,  as  was  before  observed ;  and  where 
feveral  of  thefe  Stoves  and  Green-houfes  are  required 
in  one  Garden,  then  it  will  be  very  proper  to  have  the 
Green-houfe  in  the  Middle,  and  the  Stoves  at  each  End, 
either  in  the  Manner  directed  in  the  Plan  of  the  Green- 
houfe  exhibited  in  that  Article,  or  carried  on  in  one 
Front. 


By  this  Contrivance  in  the  Stru&ure  of  thefe  Houfes, 
a  Perfon  may  pafs  from  one  to  the  other  of  them,  wi¬ 
thout  going  into  the  open  Air  ;  which,  befides  the  Plea- 
fure  to  the  Owner,  is  alfo  of  great  life,  becaufe  there 
will  be  no  Occafion  of  making  a  Back-way  into  each  of 
them,  which  otherwife  mufl  be,  fince  the  Front  Glaf- 
fes  of  the  Stove  fhould  not  be  opened  in  cold  Weather, 
if  it  can  poflibly  be  avoided  on  any  Account,  otherwife 
the  cold  Air  ruffing  in,  will  greatly  prejudice  the  very 
tender  Plants. 

But  befides  the  Stoves  here  deferibed,  and  the  Green- 
houfe,  it  will  be  very  neceffary  to  have  a  Glafs  Cafe  or 
twro  where- ever  there  are  great  Coiiecfions  of  Plants. 
Thefe  may  be  built  exa&ly  in  the  Manner  already  de- 
feribed  for  the  Stoves,  with  upright  Glaffes  in  Front, 
and  Hoping  Glafies  over  the  Top  of  them,  which  ffould 
run  within  four  Feet  of  the  Back  of  the  Houfe.  The 
Height,  Depth,  and  other  Dimenfions,  ffould  be  con¬ 
formable  to  that  of  the  Stoves,  which  will  make  a  Re¬ 
gularity  in  the  Building.  Thefe  may  be  placed  at  the 
End  of  the  Range  on  each  Hand  beyond  the  Stoves  ; 
and  if  there  be  a  Flue  carried  along  round  each  of  thefe, 
with  an  Oven  to  make  a  Fire  in  very  cold  Weather,  it  will 
fave  a  great  deal  of  Labour,  and  prevent  theFroft  from 
ever  entering  the  Houfe,  be  the  Winter  ever  fo  fevere  ; 
but  the  upper  Glaffes  of  thefe  Houfes  ffould  have  either 
Shutters  of  Wood,  or  Tarpawlins  in  Frames  to  cover 
them  in  frofiy  Weather  ;  and  if  there  is  a  Contrivance 
to  cover  the  upright  Glaffes  in  Froft,  either  with  Mats, 
Shutters,  or  Tarpawlins,  it  will  be  of  greatUfe  in  Winter, 
otherwife  the  Flue  mull:  be  ufed  when  the  Frofl  comes 
on;  which  fhould  not  be  done,  but  upon  extraordinary 
Occafions ;  becaufe  the  Defign  of  thefe  Houfes  is,  to 
keep  fuch  Plants  as  require  only  to  be  preferved  from 
Frofl,  and  need  no  additional  Warmth  ;  but  at  the 
fame  Time,  require  more  Air  than  can  conveniently  be 
given  them  in  a  Green-houfe.  In  one  of  thefe  Houfes 
may  be  placed  all  the  Sorts  of  Ficoides,  African  Se- 
durns/  Cotyledons,  and  other  fucculent  Plants  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  other  may  be  placed  the  fe¬ 
veral  Kinds  of  Ardtotis,  Ofteofpermum,  Royena,  Lo¬ 
tus,  and  other  woody  or  herbaceous  Plants  from  the 
fame  Country,  or  any  other  in  the  fame  Latitude. 

Thus  by  contriving  the  Green-houfe  in  the  Middle, 
and  one  Stove  and  a  Glafs  Cafe  at  each  End  ;  there  will 
be  aConveniency  to  keep  Plants  from  all  the  different 
Parts  of  the  World,  which  can  be  no  otherwife  main¬ 
tained  but  by  placing  them  in  different  Degrees  of  Heat, 
according  to  the  Places  of  their  native  Giowth. 

The  Stoves  before  deferibed  are  fuch  as  are  ufually 
built  to  maintain  exotick  Plants,  which  will  not  live  in 
England ,  unlefs  they  enjoy  a  Temperature  of  Air,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  that  of  the  feveral  Countries  from  whence 
they  are  brought  ;  therefore,  whoever  is  inclinable  to 
preferve  a  large  Colledlion  of  Plants  from  different 
Countries,  muft  contrive  to  have  two  or  three  of  thefe 
Stoves,  each  of  which  fhould  be  kept  in  a  different 
Temperature  of  Warmth  ;  and  the  Plants  ffould  be 
alfo  adapted  to  the  feveral  Degrees  of  Heat,  as  they 
ffall  require  to  preferve  them  ;  but  for  the  better  In¬ 
formation  of  thefe  Perfons,  who  are  not  converfant  in 
this  Eufinefs,  there  is  a  Lift  of  Plants  added  by  way 
of  Appendix  to  this ;  in  which  the  Plants  are  ranged, 
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according  to  the  different  Degrees  of  Heat  which 
they  require  in  this  Country ;  to  which  the  Rea¬ 
der  is  defired  to  turn,  for  his  further  Information; 
and  as  the  far  greeted  Number  of  Stoves,  which  have 
been  eredted  in  England,  are  defigned  for  the  Culture  of 
the  Ananas  only  :  fo  I  fnall  add  a  Defcription  and  Plans 
of  two  Sorts  of  Stoves,  of  the  lead;  Expence  in  building 
for  this  Purpofe  ;  fo  that  whoever  is  inclinable  to  eredt 
a  Stove  for  ripening  the  Ananas,  may,  by  attending 
to  the  Plans  anti  Defcriptions,  direct  the  building  and 
contriving  fuels  Stoves  as  they  art  defirous  to  have; 
or  according  to  the  Number  of  Fruit  propofed  to  be 
ripened  annually. 

The  fil'd:  Sort  of  Stove  is  that  which  is  defigned  for 
the  Plants  which  produce  the  Fruit  the  fame  Year;  for 
as  the  Plants  do  not  generally  fruit,  until  the  fccond 
Y”ear  from  their  being  taken  from  the  old  Plants, 
whether  they  are  Suckers  from  the  Side  of  the  Plants, 
or  Crowns  taken  from  the  Fruit,  if  they  fruit  the 
lucceeding  Year,  the  Fruit  will  be  fmall ;  therefore, 
when  they  are  properly  managed,  they  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  their  Fruit  until  the  fecond  Year ;  by  which  Time 
they  will  have  obtained  Strength  to  produce  large 
Fruit,  in  which  their  greated  Value  conftds;  for  al¬ 
though,  there  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Fruit,  which 
differ  in  Degrees  of  Goodnefs,  as  in  mod  other  Fruits; 
yet  they  may  all  of  them  be  improved  in  their 
Size,  without  diminiThing  their  Excellence  in  Tade  ; 
though  I  know  there  are  fome  Perfors  of  a  contrary 
Opinion,  and  who  believe,  that  th*e  fmall  Fruit  are  al¬ 
ways  better  flavoured  than  the  large;  but  from  long 
Experience  I  can  affert,  that  the  larger  and  better  nou- 
rifhed  this  Fruit  is,  the  higher  will  be  its  Flavofir,  fiip- 
pofing  the  Sorts  are  the  fame  ;  therefore  every  Perfon 
who  cultivates  this  Fruit,  fhould  endeavour  to  have 
it  improved  to  the  greated  Perfection  ;  in  order  to 
which  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  fmall  Stove,  in  which 
the  young  Plants  may  be  placed  to  bring  them  forward 
for  fruiting;  and  the  following  Autumn  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  larger  Stove  for  ripening:  But  I 
diall  return  to  the  Defcription  of  the  larger  Stove. 
The  Length  of  this  mud  be  proportionable  to  the 
Quantity  of  Fruit  defired  in  one  Seafon  ;  for  as  to  their 
Width,  that  fliould  not  be  much  varied  ;  the  Tan  Bed 
fhould  never  be  narrower  than  fix,  nor  fliould  it  be 
more  than  feven  Feet  wide,  for  when  it  is  more,  there 
will  be  Difficulty  in  reaching  thofe  Plants  which  are  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Bed,  to  water  or  clean  them,  and  if 
there  is  Room  enough  on  each  Side  of  the  Bed  for  a 
Walk,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  broad,  it  will  be  fufficient 
for  Perfons  to  water  and  do  every  Thing  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  Plants;  and  as  thefe  Places  are  not  de¬ 
figned  for  walking  in,  fo  it  is  to  no  Purpofe  to  have 
broad  Walks,  which  will  take  up  too  much  Space; 
and  the  Fires  mud  be  larger,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Space  of  the  Houfe ;  otherwife  the  Air  cannot  be  kept 
in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Warmth.  If  the  Stove  is 
made  36  Feet  long  in  the  Clear,  then  the  Tan  Bed 
may  be  thirty  three  Feet  long  and  a  Walk  left  at  each 
End  a  Foot  and  a  Half  wide;  which  will  be  fufficient 
to  walk  round  the  Bed  to  water  and  attend  the  Plants  ; 
and  fuch  a  Tan  Bed  will  contain  eighty  fruiting  Plants 
very  well  if  the  Bed  is  feven  Feet  wide ;  and  this  Stove 
Vol.  II. 
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may  be  very  well  warmed  with  one  Fire  ;  but  if  the 
Stove  is  built  much  large,r,  there  mud  be  two  Fire 
Places  contrived,  one  at  each  End,  otherwife  the  Air 
of  the  Houfe  cannot  be  kept  in  a  proper  Temperature  of 
Heat.  The  Quantity  of  Fuel  which  will  he  wanting 
for  a  Stove  of  thirty-fix  Feet  long  in  the  Clear,  is  about 
three  Chaldron  and  a  Half  of  Coals,  or  in  fuch  Pro¬ 
portion  for  any  other  Sort  of  Fuel  ;  when  Coals  can  be 
had  reafonable  it  is  the  bed  Kind  of  Fuel ;  and  the  Pit  or 
Scotch  Coal  is  preferable  to  the  Newcajlle  Coal,  becatife 
the  latter  is  very  fubjeft  to  melt  or  run  into  Clinkers, 
when  the  oven  is  very  hot,  which  the  Pit  Coal  never 
does,  but  always  burns  away  with  a  white  Afh,  making 
but  little  Soot  ;  fo  that  the  Flues  will  not  require  to  be 
fo  often  cleaned,  as  when  the  other  Coal  is  ufed.  The 
next  bed  Fuel  for  Stoves  is  Peat,  where  it  .can  be  pro¬ 
cured  good,  but  the  Scent  of  this  Fuel  is  difagreeable 
to  many  People.  There  are  fome  Perfons  who  burn 
Wood  in  their  Stoves, ,»but  this  Fuel  requires  much 
greater  Attendance  than  any  other,  therefore  is  not  ve~ 
ry  proper  for  this  Purpofe;  but  in  the  building  of  the 
Stoves,  the  Ovens  mud  be  contrived  for  the  Sort  of 
Fuel  which  is  to  be  ufed  in  them;  but  thefe  will  be  af¬ 
terward  defcribed,  and  the  Places  where  they  fhould 
be  fituated,  are  delineated  in  the  Plan. 

The  Stoves  defigned  for  ripening  the  Fruit  of  the 
Ananas  fliould  have  upright  Glades  in  their  Front, 
which  fhould  be  high  enough  to  admit  a  Perfon  to 
walk  upright  under  them  on  the  Walk  in  the  Front 
of  the  Houfe  ;  or  where  this  cannot  he  admitted,  the 
Front  Walk  may  be  funk  one  Foot  lower  than  that  on 
the  Back  of  the  Tan  Bed,  fo  that  the  Surface  of  the 
Bed' will  be  a  Foot  above  the  Walk,  which  will  be  ra¬ 
ther  an  Advantage,  as  the  Plants  will  be  fo  much  near¬ 
er  the  Glafs ;  and  a  Perfon  may  with  great  Eafe  water 
and  attend  the  Plants,  when  they  are  thus  raifed  above 
the  Walk;  therefore,  when  a  Stove  is  fo  fituated,  as 
that  the  raifing  of  it  high  above  Ground,  might  be  at¬ 
tended  with  Inconvenience,  the  Walks  quite  round  the 
Tan  Bed  may  be  funk  a  Foot  or  18  Inches  below 
the  Top  of  the  Bed  ;  which  will  admit  of  the  Stove 
being  built  fo  much  lower;  for  if  there  is  Height  for  a 
Perfon  to  walk  under  the  Glades,  it  will  be  as  much  as 
is  required  ;  but  as  the  Flues,  when  returned  four  Times 
again  A  the  Back  Wall,  will  rife  near  7  Feet,  fo  the 
Bottom  of  the  lower  Flue  fliould  be  on  the  fame  Level 
with  the  Walk,  to  admit  Room  enough  for  the  whole 
under  the  Roof.  Over  the  upright  Glafles  there  mud 
be  a  Range  of  doping  Glades,  which  mud  run  to  join 
the  Roof ;  which  fhould  come  fo  far  from  the  Back 
Wall  as  to  cover  the  Flues,  and  the  Walk  behind  the 
Tan  Pit ;  for  if  the  doping  Glades  are  of  Length  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  reach  nearly  over  the  Bed,  the  Plants  will 
require  no  more  Light  ;  therefore  thefe  Glades  fliould 
not  be  longer  than  is  ablolutely  necedary,  which  will 
render  them  more  manageable  ;  but  the  annexed  Plan 
will  render  this  more  intelligible  than  any  written  De¬ 
fcription  can  do. 

The  other  Sort  of  Stove,  which  is  dedgned  for  raifing 
of  young  Plants,  until  they  are  of  a  proper  Size  to 
produce  Fruit,  need  not  be  built  fo  high  as  the  former; 
therefore  there  will  not  be  wanting  any  upright  Glaf- 
fes  in  the  Front ;  but  the  Frames  may  be  made  in  one 

Q_q  q  Slope; 
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Slope,  as  in  the  annexed  Plan  ;  indeed  of  late  Years, 
many  Perfons  have  made  Tan  Beds,  with  two  Flues 
running  through  the  Back  Wall,  to  warm  the  Air  in 
Winter  ;  and  thefe  Beds  have  been  covered  with  Glaf- 
fes,  made  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  for  common 
hot  Beds,  but  larger;  thefe  were  contrived  to  fave  Ex¬ 
pence,  and  have  in  many  Places  anfwered  the  Inten¬ 
tion,  but  to  thefe  there  are  level al  Objedlions.  I. 
That  of  having  no  Paffage  into  them  ;  fo  that  the 
Glaffes  mull  be  taken  off,  when  the  Plants  want 
Water,  &c.  2.  The  Damps  very  often  rife  in  the 

Winter\  Seafon,  when  the  Glaffes  are  clofely  Ihuf, 
which  often  proves  very  injurious  to  the  Plants.  3. 
There  is  Danger  of  the  Tan  taking  Fire,  where  there 
is  not  great  Care  taken  that  it  doth  not  lie  near  the  Flues ; 
fo  that  although  the  fmall  Stoves  here  piopofed  requite 
more  Expence  in  their  building,  yet,  being  greatly 
preferable  to  thofe  Pits,  and  the  after  Expence  being 
the  fame,  they  will  be  found  fo  much  more  convenient 
as  to  render  them  more  general  where  this  Fruit  is  cul¬ 
tivated. 

Where  there  is  no  Danger  of  the  Wet  fettling  about 
the  Tan  in  Winter,  the  Bark  Pit  may  be  funk  2 
Feet  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  raifed  one  Foot  above 
the  Surface;  the  only  Walk  which  is  neceffary  in  thefe 
Stoves,  is  that  on  the  Back  of  the  Tan  Bed,  which 
may  be  on  the  Level  with  the  Surface  of  the  Ground, 
fo  that  the  Tan  Bed  will  be  more  than  one  Foot,  above 
the  Walk,  and  the  Flues  beginning  from  the  Level  of 
the  Walk  there  will  be  Room  to  return  them  three 
Times;  which  will  warm  the  Air  much  rsore,  with 
the  fame  Fire,  than  when  they  are  carried  but  twice 
the  Length  of  the  Stove. 

•  But  in  wet  Land  the  Tan  Bed  ihould  be  wholly 
raifed  above  the  Level  of  the  Ground,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Tarr  from  being  chilled  by.  Moillure;  and  in 
fuch  Places  the  Walk  on  the  Back  fhould  be  raifed 
near  two  Feet  above  the  Level  of  the  Ground  ;  becaufe 
the  Tan  Bed  fhould  not  rife  much  more  than  one  Foot 
above  the  Walk;  for  if  it  is  higher,  it.  will  be  more 
difficult  to  reach  the  Plants  when  they  require  Water; 
the  Brick  Wall  of  the  Pit,  on  the  Side  next  the  Walk, 
need  not  be  more  than  four  Inches  thick,  fo  far  as  rifes 
above  the  Walk;  but  below  that,  it  fhould  be  nine 
Inches  thick;  The  Reafon  for  reducing  the  Wall  above, 
is  to  gain  Room  foi  the  Walk,  which  would  otherwife 
he  too  much  contraded  ;  and  if  there  is  a  Kirb  of  Oak 
laid  on  the  Top  of  the  four  Inch  Wall,  it  will  feciue 
the  Bticks  from  being  difplaced,  and  fufficiently 
firc-ngthen  the  Wall;  which  being  but  one  Foot  above 
the  Walk,  will  not  be  in  any  Danger  of  falling;  and 
on  this  Kirb  there  may  be  two  or  three  upright  Iron 
Bars  fixed  with  Claws,  to  lupport  the  Crown  Piece  of 
Timber,  w'hich  will  fecure  it  from  hanging  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  which  in  a  great  Length,  is  very  often  the  Cafe, 
where  there  are  no  Supports  placed  under  it  ;  there 
may  be  more  or  lefs  of  thefe  Bars  according  to  the 
Length  of  the  Stove  ;  but-  if  they  are  about  ten  Feet 
afunder,  it  will  be  near  enough.  If  thefe  Iron  Bars  are 
one  Inch  fquare,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  anfwer 
the  Defign. 

But  as  it  is  hoped  that  the  annexed  Plan  of  this  fmall 
Stove  will  convey  a  clear  Idea  of  the  whole  Contri.- 
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vance;  this  will  render  it  unnecelTary  to  add  any  farther 
Defcription  here, 

An  Explanation  of  the  Plate  which  'reprefents  the 

two  Sorts  oj  Frames  with  oiled  Paper  for  covering 

Melons. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Frames  is  contrived  like  the  Covers 
of  Waggons  ;  it  has  a  Frame  of  Wood  at  the  Bale,  to 
which  are  faliened  broad  Hoops  which  are  bent  over 
circulaily  as  is  reprefented  at  Fig.  1.  The  Width  of 
this  Frame  fhould  be  from  five  to  fix  Feet  for  lefs  than 
five  Feet  will  not  be  fufficient  to  cover  the  Bed,  and 
if  they  are  more  than  fix  Feet  broad,  they  will  be  too 
heavy  and  troublefome  to  move.,  a  Shews  the  Se<5hon 
of  the  Width,  b  the  Frame  of  Wood  at  the  Bafe,  c  ’ 
the  Arch  of  Hoops,  and  d  a  fmall  Slip  of  Wood  which 
is  falftned  to  the  under  Side  of  the  Hoops  to  keep  them 
in  their  proper  Pofition. 

The  Diftance  between  each  Hoop  Ihould  not  be 
more  than  one  Foot,  and  there  fhould  be  two  Rows  of 
flroDg  Packthread  or  Rope  Yarn  on  each  Side  of  the 
Arch  running  from  Hoop  to  Hoop  at  the  Places  mark¬ 
ed,  e.  e.  e.  e.  to  keep  the  oiled  Paptr  from  finking 

down  with  Wet.  The  Length  of  each  Frame  finould 
not  be  much  more  than  10  Feet,  which  will  be  fuffici¬ 
ent  Length  for  covering  3  Plants,  that  being  about  the 
Size  of  a  three  Light  Frame  ;  for  if  they  are  longer 
they  will  be  heavy  and  troublefome  to  move;  therefore 
therefhould  be  as  many  of  thefe  Frames  made,  as  may 
be  neceffary  for  covering  rhe  Quantity  of  Plants  defired. 
Fig.  2.  reprefents  two  Lengths  of  thefe  Ftames  join¬ 
ed,  G.  fhews  the  Profile  of  the  the  Frame,  and  H. 

reprefents  the  Paper  turned  back,  that  it  may  be  feen 

how  it  is  laid  over  the  Frame. 

Fig.  3.  Reprefents  the  other  Sort  of  Frame  which 
is  contrived  like  the  Roof  of  aHoufe,  a  fhews  a  Sedlion 
of  the  Bafe ;  b  b  the  two  Slopes,  c  one  of  the  Sides 
which  is  contrived  to  be  raifed  at  any  Time  to  admit  Air 
to  the  Plants,  d  fhews  the  Place  where  this  fhuts  down, 
and  e  The  Prop  which  lupports  it.  If  in  the  making 
of  thefe  Frames  every  other  Light  is  made  with  Hinges 
fo  as  to  be  raifed,  and  on  the  oppofite  Side  they  are 
contrived  to  rife  alternately,  it  will  be  a  very  good  Me¬ 
thod,  tor  then  Air  may  be  given  at  the  Side  contrary  to 
the  Wind,  and  in  very  warm  Weather,  when  the 
Plants  require  a  large  Share  of  Air,  they  .may  all  be 
raifed  on  both  Sides,  which  will  make  a  thorough  Air 
to  the  whole  Bed.  Fig.  4.  Shews  the  Plain  of  thefe 
Frames,  and  Fig.  $.  The  fame  erected  ;  g  reprefents 
the  Profile  of  it,  and  f  the  Covering-  of  Paper.  This 
Sort  of  Frame  may  be  made  of  Pantile  Laths,  or  of 
Slips  of  Deal  of  like  Dimenfions,  becaufe  they  fhould 
not  be  too  heavy  ;  but  the  Bafe  of  the  Frame  to  which 
thefe  are  faliened,.  fhould  be  more  fubllantial.  Some 
Perfons  who  have  made  Trial  of  both,  recommend  the 
latter  for  the  Convenience  of  giving  Air  to  the  Plants, 
for  there  is  no  other  Contrivance  in  the  firff  Sort  for 
admitting  the  Air,  but  by  raifing  the  whole  Frame  on 
one  Side  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  Air  intended 
to  be  admitted,  and  when  the  Seafon  is  warm,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  raife  thofe  Frames  on  both  Sides  and  permit  the 
Plants  to  run  out  from  under  them. 

When  thefe  Frames  are  made,  if  they  are  well  paint¬ 
ed  over  with  the  following  Compofiticn,  it  will  greatly 

pve- 
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preferve  them.  v'17..  To  every  fix  Pounds  of  melted 
Pitch,  add  half  a  pint  of  Lintfeed  Oil,  and  a  Pound  of 
Brick  Dud  ;  thete  fhould  be  well  mixed  together  and 
ufcd  warm  ;  when  this  dries  it  becomes  a  hard  Cement, 
fo  that  no  Moillure  can  penetrate  through  it,  and  is 
the  bed  Sort  of  Pigment  for  all  Timber  expofed  to  the 
Weather,  I  have  ever  feen  ufed  ;  fo  that  where  the  Co¬ 
lour  is  not  offenfive  to  the  Sight,  it  fhould  be  preferred 
to  every  other. 

When  the  Frames  are  thoroughly  dry,  the  Paper 
fhould  be  parted  on  to  the  Frames.  The  bed  Sort  of 
Paper  for  this  Purpofe,  is  what  they  call  Dutch  Wrap¬ 
per  ;  this  is  drong,  and  when  oiled  over  becomes  pellucid, 
fo  admits  the  Rays  of  Light  through  it  extremely  well. 
Alter  the  Pade  is  well  dried,  the  Paper  fhould  be  oiled 
over  on  the  Outfide,  which  if  well  done  with  Linfeed 
Oil  will  be  fufficient,  for  the  Oil  will  foak  quite  through 
the  Paper,  fo  there  will  be  no  Necedity  for  oiling  both 
Sides,  nor  for  doing  it  over  more  than  once.  7  he 
Oil  fhould  be  dry  before  the  Frames  are  expofed  to  the 
Wet,  otherwife  the  Paper  will  tear.  In  the  parting  of 
the  Paper  on  the  Frames,  there  fhould  be  Care  taken 
to  dretch  it  very  fmooth,  and  alfo  to  parte  it  to  all  the 
Ribs  ol  the  Frames,  and  alfo  to  the  Packthreads  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Wind  from  raiding  the  Paper,  which  would 
foon  tear  it,  when  it  became  loofe. 

1  he  above  Defcription  together  with  the  annexed 
Plan,  it  is  hoped  will  be  fufficient  Indrudions,  for  any 
one  who  is  defirous  of  making  thefe  Covers,  and  what 
has  been  before  mentioned  under  the  Article  Melon , 
will  be  Directions  enough  for  the  Ufe  of  them,  fo  that 
I  diall  only  add  one  Caution  which  may  be  necedary 
to  repeat  here,  which  is,  not  to  keep  thefe  Covers  too 
clofe  down  over  the  Plants,  led  it  draw  them  too  weak, 
fo  that  Air  fhould  always  be  admitted  to  the  Plants  at 
all  Times  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon. 

Thefe  Covers  of  oiled  Paper,  are  not  only  ufeful 
for  covering  of  Melons,  but  are  the  bed  Things  to  cover 
Cuttings  of  exotick  Plants,  when  planted,  that  can  be 
contrived  ;  and  are  alfo  capable  of  being  ufed  for  many 
other  Purpofes. 

The  Paper  will  feldom  lad  longer  than  one  Seafon, 
fo  it  will  require  a  new  Covering  every  Spring,  but  if 
the  Frames  are  well  made,  and  when  they  are  out  of 
Ufe,  laid  up  in  shelter  from  the  Wet,  they  wifi  lad 
feveral  Years,  efpecially  if  there  is  a  Band  of  Straw 
laid  round  the  Melons,  upon  which  the  Frames  may 
rtand,  fo  they  will  not  red  upon  the  Ground,  and  the 
Straw  Bands  will  prevent  the  Damp  from  rifing  fo  as 
to  rot  them.  Thefe  Straw  Bands  are  fuch  as  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  hot  Beds  of  Afparagus  in  Winter. 
STRAMONIUM,  See  Datura 

STRATIO  T  ES  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  607.  Aloides,  Boerh, 
Ind.  Alt.  Plant.  2.  P.  172.  Water  Soldier. 

7  he  Characters  are. 

It  has  i  Flower  inclofed  in  a  compreffed  ohtufe  Sheath, 
compofed  of  2  Leaves  which  are  Keel-Jhaped  and  perma¬ 
nent.  The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  1  Leaf,  tri- 
fid  and  ereCl.  It  has  3  almof  Heart-Jhaped  Petals,  twice 
the  Size  of  the  Empalement ,  ereCl  and  fpreading,  and 
about  20  Stamina  infer  ted  in  the  Receptacle  of  the  Flower , 
terminated  by  fingle  Summits.  The  Germcn  is  ftuated  un¬ 
der  the  Empalement  fupporting  6  Styles  divided  in  2  Parts , 
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crowned  by  fugle  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oval 
Capfule  narrowed  on  every  Side  having  6  Angles ,  and  as 
many  Cells  filled  with  oblong  incurved  Seeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Stratiotes.  Lin.  Flor  Lapp.  222.  Water  Sol¬ 
dier  Water  Aloe,  or  Frefh  Water  Soldier.  This  is 
the  Aloe  Palufiris  C.  B.  P.  280. 

This  Plant  is  in  Shape  like  the  Aloe,  but  the  Leaves 
are  thinner,  and  ferrated  on  the  Edges  very  fharply  ; 
they  are  of  a  grayifh  Colour  and  about  a  Foot  long; 
between  the  Leaves  from  the  Center  of  the  Plant,  arife 
t ,  2,  and  fometimes  3  Stalks,  almort  the  Length  of 
the  Leaves,  each  being  terminated  by  a  three  forked 
Sheath,  out  of  which  burds  one  white  Flower  compo¬ 
fed  of  3  roundifh  Heart  fhaped  Petals  with  many  yellow 
Stamina  in  the  Middle.  Below  the  Flower  is  dtuated  a 
conical  Germen,  reverfed,  the  broad  End  rtanding  up¬ 
ward,  and  the  narrow  downward.  This  becomes  a  6 
angled  Capfule,  having  6  Cells,  filled  with  Seeds.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September.  It 
grows  plentifully  in  rtanding  Waters  in  the  Ifle  of  Elyt 
and  many  Places  in  the  North  of  England ,  from  whence 
young  Plants  may  be  procured  in  Spring,  when  they  fird 
rife  on  the  Surface  of  the  Water ;  and  thefe  being 
placed  in  large  Ponds  or  Canals,  will  rtrike  down  their 
Roots,  and  propagate  without  any  farther  Care.  In 
Autumn  the  Plants  fink  down  to  the  Eottom  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  rife  again  in  the  Spring; 

STRAWBERRY.  See  Fragaria. 

STRAWBERRY  TREE.  See  Arbutus. 

STYLE.  77ie  Style  of  a  Flower  is  a  Body  accom¬ 
panying  the  Germen,  either  arifing  from  the  Top  of  it, 
or  rtanding  as  an  Axis  in  the  Middle  of  the  Germen.,  and 
fupports  the  Stigma,  which  is  fuppofed  the  female  Or¬ 
gan  by  which  the  Farina  is  received  and  conveyed  to  the 
Germen. 

STYRAX.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  598.  Tab.  369.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  527.  Storax  Tree. 

The  Character's  of  the  Genus  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  Jhort  cylindrical  Empalement  of  1  leaf, 
indented  in  5  Parts  ;  it  has  I  Funnel-fioaped  Petal,  with 
a  Jhort  cylindrical  Tube  the  Length  of  the  Empalement , 
whoje  Brim  is  cut  into  5  large  obtuje  Segments  which  fpread 
open  ;  it  has  10  or  12  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  difpofd  circu¬ 
larly,  inferted  in  the  Petals,  and  terminated  by  oblong  Sum¬ 
mits,  and  a  routidijh  Germen,  fupporting  a  fingle  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  raged  Stigma.  The 
Germen  turns  to  a  rcundifio  Fruit  with  1  Cell  including  2 
Nuts,  plain  on  1  Side,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Styrax.  Hcrt.  Cliff.  187.  7'he  Storax  Tree.  This 
is  the  Styrax  folio  mall  cotonei.  C.  B.  P.  4 5^*  Fh* 
Quince-leaved  Storax  Tree. 

7'his  Plant  grows  plentifully  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Rome ,  and  alfo  in  Palefiine ,  and  feveral  of  the  Idands  in 
the  Archipelago,  from  whence  the  Fruit  has  been  brought 
to  England  ;  where  there  have  been  many  Plants  railed  of 
late  Years,  in  fome  curious  Gardens. 

It  has  a  woody  Stalk  which  rifes  12  or  14  Feet  high, 
covered  with  a  fmooth  grayifh  Bark,  and  lends  out 
many  {lender  ligneous  Branches  on  every  Side,  gar- 
nifhed  with  oval  Leaves  about  2  Inches  long,  and  r 
and  a  Half  broad,  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper 

Q_q  q  2  Side, 
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Side,  but  hoary  on  their  under  ;  they  are  entire  and  pla¬ 
ced  alternately  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  on  Foot  Stalks 
which  fuftain  5  or  6  Flowers  in  a  Bunch  ;  thefe  have 
one  very  white  Petal  which  is  Funnel  fhaped,  the 
lower  Part  being  tubulous  and  cylindrical,  the  upper 
Part  is  divided  into  5  obtufe  Segments,  which  fpread 
open  but  not  flat,  rather  inclining  to  an  Angle.  Thefe 
appear  in  ffune,  but  are  not  fuceeeded  by  Berries  in 
England. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  Pots 
filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed.  This  fhould  be  done  as  foon  as  poflible, 
when  the  Seeds  are  procured  ;  for  if  they  are  town  the 
latter  End  of  Summer,  and  the  Pots  kept  in  a  moderate 
hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  all  the  Winter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  the  fucceedirg  Spring  ;  whereas  thole  fown  in 
the  Spring  often  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year  be¬ 
fore  the  Plants  come  up. 

W  hen  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  harden¬ 
ed  gradually  to  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  fhould  be 
removed  in  June,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  Situation, 
obierving  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  lupply 
them  with  Water  duly  in  dry  W eather.  In  this  Place 
they  may  remain  till  Autumn  ;  when  they  fhould  be  pla¬ 
ced  under  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they  may 
be  fcreened  from  hard  Froff  in  Winter,  but  in  mild 
Weather  enjoy  the  free  Ah'  as  much  as  poflible,  for  if 
they  are  kept  too  clofe,  their  Tops  are  very  fubjedt  to 
grow  mouldy.  The  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  fall  off  in 
Autumn,  and  in  the  Spring  before  they  begin  to  fhoot, 
they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  their  Roots 
carefully  parted,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  very  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  obferving  to  wafer  and  fhade 
them  untill  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  they  fhould 
be  inured  to  the  open  Air  by  Degrees,  into  which  they 
muff  be  removed  in  June,  placing  them  in  a  warm  Situ¬ 
ation  ;  in  which  Place  they  may  remain  till  the  End  of 
OClber,  at  which  Time  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
Shelter  tor  the  WinterSeafon.  Thefe  Plants  are  tolerably 
hardy,  and  only  require  to  be  fheltered  from  fevere  F roll 
while  they  are  young;  for  in  Italy  they  grow  extremely 
well  in  the  open  Air,  and  produce  Fruit  in  great  Plenty. 
When  the  Plants  have  grown  3  or  4  Years  in  Pots,  and 
are  become  flrong,  fome  of  them  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  Pots,  and  planted  in  the  lull  Ground,  againff  a  Wall 
to  the  South  Afpedf ,  to  which  their  Branches  fhould  be 
trained,  as  is  pra&ifed  with  Fruit  'Frees,  in  which  Situ¬ 
ation  they  will  bear  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters 
very  well ;  but  in  very  fevere  Frofl,  it  will  be  proper  to 
cover  the  b  ranches  either  with  Mats,  Straw,  or  other 
light  Covering  to  proteff  them. 

The  Gum  of  this  Tree  is  ufed  in  Medicine,  which  is 
obtained  by  making  Incifions  in  the  Tree  It  is  brought 
from  Turkey,  but  is  fo  adulterated  by  mixing  Saw  Duff 
or  other  Stuff  with  it,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  meet 
with  any  that  is  pure.  It  has  a  moll  pleafant  fragrant 
Odour ;  it  is  called  St, rax  Calarnita ,  becaufe  it  was  tran- 
fported  in  hollow  Canes. 

T  here  is  another  Sort  of  Storax  titled  Styrax  liquiaa , 
which  is  a  thick  tenacious  Subflance  like  Turpentine, 
of  a  reddifh  brown  Colour.  It  has  been  much  difputtd 
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among  the  Writers  on  the  Materia  Medico,  what  this  is, 
fome  believing  it  to  be  the  Gum  or  Refin  of  a  d  ree,  and 
others  thought  it  to  be  a  fi&ilious  T  hing  ;  but  Mr.  Pc- 
tiver  fays  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  No.  313  it  is 
a  Kind  of  Bird  Lime,  made  of  the  Bark  of  a  Tree,  by 
boiling  it  in  fait  Water.  The  Tree  grows  on  the  Ifland 
of  Cobrofs,  at  the  upper  End  of  the  Red  cea  near  Cadejh , 
which  is  within  3  Days  Journey  of  Sues.  It  is  called 
Rofa  Mallas,  and  by  the  Turks  Cotta  mija. 

Of  late  Years  there  has  been  another  Species  of  Storax 
imported  here  from  North  America  colledfed  from  the 
liquid  Amber  Tree,  this  has  been  titled  liquid  Storax  by 
fome,  but  is  very  different  from  that  brought  from 
Turkey ,  and  is  clear,  inclining  to  yellow  ;  it  is  brought 
fometimes  liquid,  and  at  others  it  is  dried  in  the  Sun  to 
a  concrete  Refin  before  it  is  tranfported. 

SUBER.  See  Quercus. 

SUBTERRANEOUS  is  that  which  is  under  or 
within  the  Surface,  Bowels,  or  Caverns  of  the  Earth,  or 
the  hollow  Places  of  the  Earth,  that  are  under  Ground. 

SUCCORY.  See  Cichorium. 

SUCCULENT  PLANTS  are  fuch  whofe  Leaves 
are  thick,  and  abound  with  Juice. 

SULPHUREOUS  is  of  a  Brimftone  Colcur. 

SUMACH.  See  Rhus. 

SUMMITS,  or  apices,  are  thofe  Bodies  which  con¬ 
tain  the  prolific  Powder,  analogous  to  the  male  Sperm 
in  Animals;  thefe  genera'ly  hang  upon  the  Stamina  or 
Threads,  which  furround  the  Ovary  in  Flowers. 

SUPERFICIES  of  the  Ground,  65V  is  the  outward 
Part  or  Surface  of  it. 

SURFACE  is  the  bare  Outfide  of  a  Body  or  Super¬ 
ficies. 

SURIANA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen  37.  Tab.  40.  Lin. 
Gen.  PL  353. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  tbs  Flower  is  permanent ,  and  com- 
pofed  of  5  Spear-fhaped  fmall  Naves.  1  be  Flower  has 
5  oval  Petals ,  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  which 
fpread  open  ;  it  has  5  Jlender  Stamina,  fhort er  than  the 
Petals ,  terminated  by  fngle  Summits ,  and  5  roundijh 
Germina  fapporting  a  fender  Style  the  Lenth  of  the  Stami¬ 
na  which  is  inferted  in  the  Miadle  to  the  Side  of  the  Ger¬ 
mina  crowned  with  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germina  be¬ 
come  5  round  if 0  Seeds  joined  together. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Suriana.  Hot  /,  Cliff.  49^2.  Suriana.  This  is  the  S»- 
rtana  Joliis  portulaca  angufis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  37.  Su¬ 
riana  with  narrow  Purflain  Leaves. 

This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plumier,  who 
difeoved  it  in  the  French  Settlements  in  America,  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  fofeph  Surian  of  Marfeilles ,  who  was  a  very 
curious  Bo  tariff. 

This  grows  naturally  by  the  Sea  Side  in  mnfl  of  the 
UTands  of  the  IVef  ladies ,  where  it  rifes  with  a  thick 
fhrubby  Stalk,  8  or  9  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  dark 
brown  Bark,  and  divides  into  Branches,  the  upper  Part 
of  which  are  clofely  garniflied  with  Leaves  on  every 
Side  ffanding  without  Order  ;  they  are  about  an  Inch 
long,  and  one  Eighth  of  an  Inch  broad  at  the  Point, 
growing  narrower  to  their  Bafe  ;  they  are  rounded  at  their 
Points,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches,  having  no  Foot 
Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  dirty  green  Colour.  From  be- 
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tween  the  Leaves  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flow¬ 
ers  which  are  about  an  Inch  long  ;  thefe  do  each  fuftain 
2,  3,  or  4  yellow  Flowers,  which  have  fome  4,  and 
others  5  Petals  rounded  at  their  Points,  and  almoft 
Heart-fhaped ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Seeds, 
joined  together,  fitting  in  the  Empa'lement.  Some 
Flowers  have  2,  others  3,  4,  or  5  Seeds  to  each. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  brought  from  the  Ha - 
vanna  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houfloun,  who  found 
the  Plants  growing  there  in  great  Plenty  on  the  Shore, 
in  moift  Places,  where  the  Salt  Water  ufually  Hows. 
It  alfo  grows  plentifully  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Ifland  of 
Jamaica. 

ft  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  Town  on 
a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up  they  muft  be  carefully  cleared  from  W eeds, 
and  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water.  In  warm  Wea¬ 
ther  the  Glafles  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould  be  raifed  every 
Day,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  too 'weak.  When  the  Plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  taken  up  carefully,  and  each  plan¬ 
ted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanner’s  Bark,  obfer- 
ving  to  (hade  them  untill  they  have  taken  new  Root  ; 
after  which  Time  they  muft  be  duly  watered  every 
Evening  in  hot  Weather,  and  muft  have  frefh  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  Day  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth 
of  the  Seafon.  In  this  hot  Bed  the  Plants  may  remain 
till  Autumn,  when  the  Nights  begin  to  be  cold,  at  which 
Time  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plun¬ 
ged  into  the  Bark  Bed.  During  the  Winter  Seafon 
thefe  Plants  muft  be  kept  very  warm,  efpeeially  while 
they  are  young  otherwise  they  will  not  live  through  the 
Winter  in  this  Country.  They  muft  alfo  be  frequently 
refrefhed  with  Water ;  but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them 
in  large  Quantities  in  cold  Weather;  for  too  much 
Moifture  in  Winter  wiU  foon  deftroy  them.  Thefe 
Plants  make  but  flow  Progrefs  the  fiift  Year  ;  after¬ 
wards  they  will  grow  pretty  freely,  if  they  are  not  flinted. 
In  Winter  they  muft  conitantly  be  kept  in  the  Stove  in 
this  Country,  and  if  they  are  plunged  into  the  Bark 
Bed,  they  will  make  the  greater  Progrefs.  In  Summer 
they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  by  opening  the  Glaf- 
fes  of  the  Stoves  ;  and  if  their  Leaves  are  covered  with 
Filth  (which  the  Plants  in  Stoves  often  coniract),  they 
fhould  be  carefully  wafhed  with  a  Sponge  ;  otherwise 
the  Plants  will  not  only  appear  unfightly,  but  it  will  re¬ 
tard  their  Growth. 

SYCAMORE.  See  Acer  majus. 

SYMPHYTUM.  Tourn.  In/l.  R.  138  .Tab.  56.  Lin. 
Gen.  PL  170.  Com  trey  ;  in  French,  Confound. 

The  Characters  are, 

7 ‘he  Flower  has  a  five-cornered,  ere  ft  permanent  Em¬ 
palement,  cut  into  5  acute  Parts  ;  it  has  I  Petal  with  a 
fort  Tube,  above  which  the  Limb  has  a  /welling  Belly  and 
thicker  Tube  ;  the  Brim  is  indented  in  5  obtufe  Parts  re- 
flexed  ;  the  Chaps  are  armed  with  5  Awl-fhaped  Rays  con¬ 
nected  in  a  Cone  ;  it.  has  5  Awl-fhaped  Stamina  which  are 
alternate  with  the  Rays  of  the  Chaps,  terminated  by  ere  Cl 
acute  Summits  and  4  Germina  fupporting  a  JJrnder  Style 
the  Length  of  the  Petal,  crowned  by  a  ftngle  Stigma.  The 
Germina  turn  to  4  gibbous  acute  pointed  Seeds  which  ripen 
in  the  Empalement,. 


'The  Species  are, 

1.  Symphytum  fob  is  ovato-lanceo/ati  t  decurrent  ibus 
H0rt.Citff.4~j.  Comfrey  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  run¬ 
ning  Leaves.  Symphytum  Confolida  major,  fore  purpu¬ 
rea  qua  mas.  C.  B.  P.  Comfrey  or  greater  Confound 
witli  a  purple  Flower. 

2.  Symphytum  foliis  fummis  oppofitis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
136:  Comfrey  with  the  upper  Leaves  placed  oppofite. 
Symphytum  majus  tuberofd  radice  C.  B.  P.  259.  Greater 
Comfrey  with  a  tuberous  Root. 

3.  Symphytum  foliis  ovatis  fubpetiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 

136.  Comfrey  with  oval  Leaves  and  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
Symphytum  Orientale,  folio  Jitbrotundo  afpero ,  fore  ca- 
ruleo.  Tourn.  Cor.  7.  Eaftern  Comfrey  with  a  roundifh 
Leaf,  and  a  blue  Flower. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  but 
thole  here  enumerated,  are  all  the  Sorts  at  prelent  to  be 
found  in  the  Englifh  Gardens. 

The  lit  Sort  grows  naturally  in  England ,  but  the  moft 
common  here  is  that  with  a  whitifh  yellow  Flower,  found 
growing  by  the  Side  of  Ditches  and  other  moift  Places 
in  great  Plenty,  but  that  w  ith  purple  Flowers  is  the  moft 
common  in  Holland  and  Germany  ;  thefe  are  iuppofed 
to  be  only  accidental  Varieties,  which  only  differ  in  the 
Colour  of  their  Flowers  ;  however  this  Difference  is 
permanent  in  the  Plants  raifed  from  Seeds,  as  I  have 
many  Times  found  ;  nor  are  the  two  Kinds  ever  found 
mixed  where  they  grow  wild,  for  in  thofe  Places  where 
the  blue  is  found,  the  white  is  never  been  ;  and  vice  ver- 
ft  ;  But  as  there  are  no  fpecifick  Differences  between 
them,  Ifhall  not  feparate  them. 

The  common  Cemfrey  has  thick  Roots  eompofed  of 
many  flefhy  Fibres  or  Fangs,  which  tun  deep  in  the 
Ground  ;  they  are  black  on  the  Outfide,  but  white  with¬ 
in,  full  of  a  flimy  tenacious  Juice.  The  lower  Leaves 
are  large,  long,  fharp-pointed,  hairy  and  rough.  The 
Stalks  rile  2  Feet  high,  are  garnifhod  with  oval  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  about  5  Inches  long,  and  2  broad  near 
their  Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  hairy, 
rough,  and  Irom  their  Bafe  runs  a  leafy  Border  along 
the  Stalk.  From  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  fent 
out  iome  Side  Branches,  commonly  garnifhed  with  2 
fmaller  Leaves,,  and  terminated  by  loofe  Bunches  of 
Flowers  reflexed  ;  each  Flower  has  1  tubulous  Petal, 
whofe  upper  Part  is  bellied  and  thicker  than  the  lower, 
and  the  Chaps  are  doled. by  the  Stamina  and  Rays,  which 
crofs  it,  and  Ihuts  up  the  Tube.  Thefe  in  the  common 
Engl iflj  Sort  are  of  a  yeilowith  white,  and  the  foreign  one 
is  of  a  purple  Colour.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Auguf. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  ;  the  Roots 
are  eompofed  of  many  thick  flefhy  Knobs  or  Tubers, 
joined,  by  flefhy  Fibres ;  the  Stalks  incline  on  one  Side  ; 
they  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  the  Leaves  on  the 
lower  Part  are  6  Inches  long  and  2  and  a  Half  broad  in 
the  Middle,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  not  fo  rough 
and  hairy  as  thofe  of  the  other  Species  ;  they  are  placed 
alternate  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  2  upper  Leaves 
on  every  Branch  Hand  oppofite,  and  juft  above  them 
are  loofe  Spikes  or  Bunches  of  pale  yellow  Flowers 
whofe  Petals  are  ftretched  out  farther  beyond  the  Em- 
palement  than  thofe  of  the  other.  This  flowers  at  the 
fame  Time  with  the  other. 

The  / 
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The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Side  of  Rivers 
near  Confantinople  ;  this  has  a  perennial  Root  like  the 
firft  ;  the  Stalks  grow  2  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are 
rounder,  and  are  armed  with  rough  prickly  Hairs. 
The  Flowers  are  blue,  and  grow  in  Bunches  like  thofe 
of  the  firft  Sort ;  they  appear  in  March,  but  are  feldom 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

Tbefe  Plants  may  be  cultivated,  either  by  fowing 
their  Seeds  in  the  Spring,  or  by  parting  their  Roots  : 
the  latter  Way  being  the  more  expeditious,  is  chiefly 
pra&ifed,  where  they  are  planted  for  Ufe.  The  beft 
Seafon  for  parting  the  Roots  is  in  Autumn  ;  at  which 
Time  almoft  every  Piece  of  a  Root  will  grow.  They 
fhould  be  planted  about  2  Feet  and  a  Half  afunder, 
that  they  may  have  Room  to  fpread,  and  will  require 
no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  for 
they  are  extremely  hardy,  and  will  grow  on  almoft  any 
Soil,  or  in  any  Situation. 

SYRINGA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  22.  Lilac.  Bourn.  Injl.  R 
H.  601.  Tab.  372.  Lilac. 

The  Chambers  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall ,  tubulous ,  permanent  Empale- 
ment  of  I  Leaf ,  indented  in  4  Parts  at  tbs  Brim  ;  it  has 
I  Petal  with  a  long  cylindrical  Tube  cut  into  4  obtufe  Seg¬ 
ments  at  the  Brim  which  fpread  open ,  and  2  very  fkoet 
Stamina  terminated  by  j mall  Summits ,  funding  within 
the  Tube',  it  has  an  oblong  Germen  l  up  porting  a  fhort  fen¬ 
der  Style  crowned  by  a  thick  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germ eri 
turns  to  an  oblong  compreffed  acute-pointed  Capfule  with  2 
Cells  opening  with  2  Valves  contrary  to  the  Partition ,  in¬ 
cluding  in  each  Cell  I  oblong  acute  pointed  Seed  with ■  a 
membranaceous  Border. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Syringa  folits  ovato-cordatis ,  Hort.  Cliff.  6.  Sy- 
ringa  with  oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  Syringa  aerulea. 
C.  B.P.  391.  Blue  Syringa ,  and  toe  Lilac.  Matth.  1237. 
The  blue  Lilac. 

2-  Syringa  foliis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  9.  Syringa 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  Lilac  folio  ligufri.  Tourn. 
Inf .  602.  Lilac  with  a  Privet  Leaf,  commonly  called 
Per  fan  Jafmine. 

3.  Syring  A  foliis  lanceolatis  integris  dffeflifque  lacini- 
ata.  Hort.  Cliff.  6.  Syringa  with  entire  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  and  others  which  are  cut  and  jagged.  Lilac  laci- 
niaio  folio f  Tourn.  Inf  602.  Lilac  with  a  cut  Leaf  com¬ 
monly  called  cut-leaved  Perfan  Jafmine. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  very  common  in  the  Englifo  Gardens, 
where  it  has  been  long  cultivated  as  a  flowering  Shrub. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in  iome  Parts  of  Perfia , 
but  it  is  fo  hardy  as  to  refift  the  greateft  Cold  of  this 
Country.  There  are  three  Varieties  of  it,  commonly 
cultivated  in  the  Englijb  Gardens,  which  not  only  dif¬ 
fer  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  but  in  that  of  their 
Shoots  artd  Leaves  ;  one  of  thefe  has  white  Flowers, 
one  blue,  and  the  third  has  puiple  Flowers  ;  the  latter 
is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of  Scotch  Lilac,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  the  other.  This  is  the  moft  beautiful 
of  the  three  and  is  probably  called  the  Scotch  Lilac,  be- 
caufe  it  was  fiift  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Edinburgh  Garden.  W hether  this  was  raifed  from  Seeds, 
or  which  other  Way  it  was  obtained  I  could  never  learn  ; 
but  I  take  it  to  be  a  diftinft  Species  from  the  others, 
though  th^re  is/  not  Marks  enough  upon  them  to  diftin- 


guifh  their  fpecifick  Differences  ;  becaufe  I  have  raifed 
many  of  the  Plants  from  Seeds,  which  have  always  re¬ 
tained  their  Difference,  as  have  al'o  the  white,  when 
they  were  propagated  by  Seeds,  fo  that  they  may  be  ra¬ 
ther  efteemed  as  diftinft  Sorts,  although  by  the  Rules 
now  admitted  for  determining  fpecifick  Differences,  they 
may  not  have  fufficient  Maiks  whereby  .to  diftinguifh 
them,  and  as  they  have  been  by  moft  of  the  modern 
Botanifts  joined  together,  I  fhall  not  feparate  them  a- 
gain,  but  fhall  mention  the  Particulars  in  which  they  differ. 

This  Shrub  grows  to  the  Height  of  18  or  20  f  eet  in 
good  Ground,  and  divides  into  many  Branches,  thofe  of 
the  white  Sort  grow  more  ereft  than  the  other  ;  and  the 
purple  or  Scotch  Lilac,  has  its  Branches  more  diffufed 
than  either.  The  Branches  of  the  white  are  covered 
with  a  fmooth  Bark  of  a  gray  Colour,  thole  of  the  other 
two  are  darker.  The  Leaves  of  the  white  are  of  a  ve¬ 
ry  bright  green,  but  thofe  of  the  other  are  of  a  dark 
green  ;  their  Shape  and  Size  are  fo  near  as  not  to  be  dif - 
tinguifhed  thereby.  They  are  Heart-ftiaped,  aim® ft  5 
Inches  long,  and  3  and  a  Half  broad  near  their  Bafe  ; 
their  Foot  Stalks  are  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  placed 
oppofite.  The  Buds  of  the  future  Shoots,  which  are 
very  turgid  before  the  Leaves  fall,  are  of  a  very  blight 
green  in  the  white  Sort,  but  thole  of  the  other  two  are 
of  a  dark  green..  The  Flowers  are  always  produced  at 
the  Ends  of  the  Shoots  of  the  former  Year,  and  be¬ 
low  the  Flowers,  come  out  Shoots  to  fucceed  them  ; 
for  that  Part  upon  which  the  Flowers  lland,  decays 
down  to  the  Shoots  below  every  Winter.  There  are 
generally  2  Bunches  or  Panicles  of  Flow'ers  joined  at 
the  End  of  each  Shoot,  thofe  of  the  blue  are  the  fmal- 
left,  and  the  Flowers,  are  fmaller,|their  Brims  expanded, 
and  placed  thinner  than  either  of  the  other.  The  Bunch¬ 
es  on  the  white  are  larger;  the  Flowers  are  clofer  placed, 
and  larger  than  the  blue  ;  but  thofe  of  the  Scotch  are 
larger,  and  the  Flowers  are  fairer  than  thofe  of  either 
of  the  other,  fo  make  a  much  finer  Appearance.  The 
Panicles  of  Flowers  grow  ereft,  and  being  intermixed 
with  the  fine  green  Leaves,  have  a  fine  Effedf,  and  if 
we  add  to  this  the  Fragrancy  of  their  Flowers,  it  may 
be  ranged  among  the  moft  beautiful  Shrubs  which  now 
decorate  the  Englifh  Gardens.  They  flower  in  May , 
and  when  the  Seafon  is  cool,  thefe  Shrubs  will  continue 
3  Weeks  in  Beauty,  but  in  hot  Seafons  the  Flowers  foon 
fade.  Their  Seeds  are  ripe  in  September ,  which  if  Town 
foon  after,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following 
Spring,  but  as  their  Roots  fend  out  great  Plenty  of 
Suckers  annually,  few  Perfons  ever  take  the  Trouble 
to  propagate  thefe  Plants  by  Seeds.  I  have  raifed  feve- 
ral  Plants  of  the  3  Sorts  from  Seeds,  and  conftantly 
found  them  prove  the  fame  as  the  Shrubs  from  which 
the  Seeds  were  taken.  Thefe  Plants  do  generally  flow¬ 
er  the  3d  Year  from  Seed,  and  I  have  always  found 
thefe  Plants  not  fo  apt  to  fend  out  Suckers,  as  thofe 
produced  by  Suckers,  fo  are  much  more  valuable,  for 
the  others  put  out  fuch  Plenty  of  Suckers,  that  if  they  are 
not  annually  taken  from  them,  will  ftarve  them,  fo  that 
this  Way  the  Plants  may  be  propagated  in  great  Plenty. 

Thefe  Plants  thrive  heft  on  a  light  rich  Soil,  fuch  as 
the  Gardens  near  London  are  for  the  moft  Part  compofed 
of;  and  there  they  grow  to  a  much  larger  Size,  where 
they  are  permitted  to  ftand  unremoved,  than  in  any 
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other  Part  of  England,  for  in  ftrong  Loam,  or  on  chal¬ 
ky  Land,  they  make  no  Progrefs.  If  the  Suckers  are 
fmall  when  taken  from  the  old  Plants,  they  fhould  he 
planted  in  a  Nurfery,  in  Rows  3  Feet  afunder,  and  one 
Foot  Diftance  in  the  Rows,  where  they  may  {land  a. 
Year  or  two  to  get  Strength,  and  then  they  fhould  be 
removed  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain.  The 
bell:  Time  to  tranfplant  thefe  Shrubs  is  in  Autumn. 

There  is  a  Variety  or  two  of  thefe  Shrubs  with 
blotched  Leaves,  which  fome  Perfons  are  fond  of  ;  but 
as  thefe  Variegations  are  the  Effect  of  VVeaknefs,  when¬ 
ever  the  Shrubs  become  healthy,  their  Verdure  returns 
again.  . 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Per  ft  a ,  but  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  where  it  is  belt 
known  among  the  Gardeners  by  the  Title  of  Pcrftan 
Jafmine.  This  is  a  Shrub  of  much  lower  Growth  than 
the  former,  feldom  rifing  more  than  5  or  6  Feet  high. 
The  Stalks  of  this  Shrub  are  woody,  covered  with  a 
fmooth  brown  Bark  ;  the  Branches  are  flender,  pliable, 
and  extend  wide  on  every  Side  ;  thefe  frequently  bend 
downward  where  they  are  not  fupported  ;  they  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppo- 
flte,  about  2  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  three  Fourths 
of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  deep  green  Colour  ending  in 
acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Pa¬ 
nicles  at  the  End  of  the  former  Year’s  Shoots,  as  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and  have  a 
very  agreeable  Odour.  Thefe  appear  the  latter  End 
of  May,  foon  after  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  con¬ 


tinue  longer  in  Beauty,  but  thefe  do  not  perfefl  their 

Seeds  in  England. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  almoft  white  Flowers, 
which  has  of  late  Years  been  obtained,  but  whether  it 
came  from  Seeds,  or  was  accidentally  produced  by  Suck¬ 
ers  from  the  purple  Kind,  1  cannot  fay. 

The  3d  Sort  differs  from  the  fecond  in  having  2  Sorts 
of  Leaves,  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Branches  are 
for  the  moft  Part  entire  ;  thefe  are  broader  and  fhorter 
than  thofe  of  the  fecond,  and  do  not  end  in  fo  fharp 
Points.  The  Leaves  on  the  younger  Branches  are  cut 
into  3  or  5  Segments  like  winged  Leaves  almoft  to  the 
Mid  rib.  The  Branches  of  this  Sort  are  flenderer  and 
weaker  than  thofe  of  the  fecond,  their  Bark  is  of  a 
darker  brown,  and  the  Flowers  of  a  brighter  purple 
Colour.. 

This  was  brought  into  Europe  before  the  other,  and 
came  by  the  Per  ft  an  Title  Agem.  Both  thefe  Sorts  are 
ufually  propagated  by  Suckers,  which  their  Roots  fend 
out  in  great  Plenty,  thefe  fhould  be  carefully  taken  off 
from  the  old  Plants  in  Autumn,  and  planted  in  a  Nur- 
fery  as  before  dire&ed  for  the  firft,  where  they  may 
grow  2  Years  to  get  Strength,  and  may  then  be  trani- 
planted  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain.  The 
Plants  which  are  fo  propagated,  are  always  very  pro- 
lifick  in  Suckers,,  for  which  Reafon  it  will  be  a  better 
Way  to  raife  them  by  laying  down  their  young  Branch¬ 
es,  which  in  one  Year  will  be  fufficiently  rooted  to 
tranfplant,  and  may  then  be  treated  as  the  Svckers. 
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ABERN7EMONTAN A .  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  18. 
Tab.  30.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  265. 

The  Charafters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  Empalement  cut  into  5  acute 
Parts  ;  it  has  I  Funnel-fbaped  Petal ,  with  a  long  cylin¬ 
drical  Tube ,  bellied  at  both  Ends ,  and  the  Brim  is  cut  into 
5  oblique  Segments  ;  it  has  5  J, mall  Stamina  in  the  Middle 
oj  the  Tube ,  terminated  by  Summits  which  join  together , 
and  2  Germina  fupporting  an  Awl-fljaped  Style ,  crovaned 
by  decayed  Stigmas.  The  Germina  turn  to  2  bellied  Capfules 
horizontally  reflexed,  opening  with  1  Valve ,  having  1  Cell 
filled  with  oblong  oval  Seeds  lying  imbricatim  and fur  round- 
ed  with  Pulp. 

The  Species  are, 

T.  T  JEMoysr  a~s  A  fcliir  lanceolatis  oppofitis,fio- 

ribus  cor ymbofss  later alibus.  7 aberneemontana  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
a  Corymbus  on  the  Sides  of  the  Branches.  Taberna- 
montana  laftejcens ,  cilrii  foliis  undulatis.  Plum,  N.v.  Gen. 
18.  Milky  T aberneemontana  with  waved  Citron  Leaves. 

2.  Tabern^montana  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  acumina- 
tis  oppofitis ,  floribus  cor y  mb  of s  terminalibns.  17  aberneemon¬ 
tana  with  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed  Leaves  placed 
oppofite  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus,  termina¬ 
ting  the  Branches.  T aberneemontana  left  fcetis ,  lauri  fo¬ 
lio  ,,  flare  albo,  ftlijuis  rotundioribus.  Eo.fi .  MJf,  Milky 
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Tabern  cento*  tana  with  a  Bay  Leaf,  a  white  Flower,  and 
rounder  Pods. 

Father  Plumier,  who  conftituted  this  Genus,  gave  it 
this  Title,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  fames  Theodore,  who  was 
called  7 aberncemontanus,  from  a  little  Village  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  where  he  was  born.  He  was  one  of  the  mofl  know¬ 
ing  Botanifls  of  his  Age,  and  publiflled  at  Frankfort  a 
Folio,  in  a  long  Form  in  the  Year  1590,  in  which  are 
the  Figures  of  2250  Plants.. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows’ naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  fome 
of  the  other  lftands  in  the  Wefi-Indies.  Sir  Plans  Sloane 
has  figured  it  in  his  Hfiory  of  Jamaica,  under  the  Title 
of  Nerium  Arborewn  folio  latiore  obtufo ,  fore  luteo  minore. 
Tab.  186.  f.  2.  Tree-like  Nerium  with  a  broader  ob- 
tufe  Leaf,  and  a  fmaller  Flower  which  is  of  a  yellow 
Colour. 

This  rifes  with  an  upright  woody  Stalk  15  or  16  Feet 
High,  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray  Bark,  which  abounds 
with  a  milky  Juice,  and  fends  out  feveral  Branches  from 
the  Side  which  grow  ere£L  and  have  many  Joints 
thefe  are  garnithed  with  thick  Leaves  which  have  a  milky 
Juice  ;  they  are  from  5  to  6  Inches  long,  and  2  broad 
in  the.  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  each  End  :  they 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  many  tranfverfe  Veins, 
from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Border,  ftanding  oppofite  on 
Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  long.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
roundifh  Eynches  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they 
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arc  fmall,  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  have  an  agree¬ 
able  Odour.  The  'rube  of  the  Flower  is  half  an  Inch 
long,  the  Brim  is  cut  into  5  acute  Points,  which  fpread 
open  like  thofe  of  the  common  Jafmine.  Thefe  Flow¬ 
ers  in  their  native  Soil,  are  fuccceded  by  2  fwellmg 
Captules  joined  at  their  Bafe,  but  fpiead  from  each  other 
horizontally,  and  filled  with  oblong  Seeds,  lying  over 
each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifin,  and  included  in  a 
foft  Pulp. 

The  2d  Sort'  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Houfoun  in  the  Year  1730,  growing  naturally  at  La 
Vera  Cruz.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  Sta lie  10  or  12 
Feet  high,  covered  with  a  wrinkled  gray  Bark,  fending 
out  many  Branches  toward  the  Top,  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long  oval  Leaves  of  a  lucid  green,  and  of  a  thick  Con¬ 
fidence  ;  they  are  5  Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Half 
broad,  rounded  at  both  Ends,  but  terminate  with  an 
acute  Point.  Thefe  are  placed  oppofite,  and  have  fhort 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  pretty  large 
roundifh  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  arc 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  are  white,  hav¬ 
ing  an  agreeable  Scent.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhorter 
and  rounder  Pods,  which  fpread  from  each  other  hori¬ 
zontally  like  the  former. 

Both  thefe  Plants  are  very  impatient  of  Cold,  fo  will 
not  live  in  this  Country,  unlefs  placed  in  a  warm  Stove; 
they  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muff  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Countries  where  the  Plants  grow  natu¬ 
rally,  for  they  do  not  produce  any  Seeds  in  Europe  ;  thefe 
fhould  be  Town  early  in  the  Spiing,  on  a  hot  Bed  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  mull  he  carefully 
tranfplanted  into  fmall  Pot=  filled  with  light  rich  Earth, 
and  then  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  fhade  them  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  untill 
they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  after  which  'Pi me  they  mull 
have  free  Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day  wi.en  the 
Weather  is  warm  ;  but  if  the  Nights  fhould  prove  cold, 
the  GlafTes  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats 
every  Evening,  loon  after  the  Sun  goes  off  from  the 
Bed.  Thefe  Plants  mull  be  often  refrefhed  with  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  but  it  muff  not  be  given  to  them  in  large  Quanti¬ 
ties,  efpecially  while  they  are  young,  for  as  they  are  full 
of  a  milky  Juice,  they  are  very  lubjecf  to  rot  with 
much  Moifture. 

The  Plants  may  remain  during  the  Summer  Seafon, 
in  the  hot  Bed,  provided  the  Tan  is  ftirred  up  to  renew 
the  Heat  when  it  wants,  and  a  little  new  Tan  added  ; 
but  at  Michaelmas,  when  the  Nights  begin  to  be  cold, 
the  Plants  fhould  be  removed,  and  plunged  into  the 
Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove  ;  where  during  the  Winter  Sea¬ 
fon,  they  mufl  be  kept  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth, 
and  in  cold  Weather  they  fhould  have  but  little  Wa¬ 
ter  given  them.,  left  it  fhould  rot  them.  As  thele  Plants 
are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  this  County, 
they  fhould  couftantly  remain  in  the  Stove,  where,  in 
warm  Weather,  they  may  have  free  Air  admitted  to 
them,  by  opening  the  GlafTes  of  the  Stove  :  but  in  cold 
Weather  they  mufl  be  kept  warm.  With  this  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Plants  will  thrive  and  produce  their  Flowers, 
and  as  their  Leaves  are  always  green,  they  will  make 
a  pleafant  Diverfity  among  other  tender  exotick  Plants  in 
the  Stove. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  du- 
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ring  the  Summer  Seafon,  which  fhould  be  cut  off  from 
the  old  Plants,  and  laid  to  dry  in  the  Stove  5  or  6  Days 
before  they  are  planted,  that  the  wounded  Parts  may 
heal,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  Thefe  Cuttings  fhould 
be  planted  in  Po;s  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  of  Tanner’s  Bark,  and  clofely 
covered  with  a  Hand  Glafs,  ohferving  to  fhade  them 
from  the  Sun  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  in  hot  Weather, 
and  to  refrefh  them  now  and  then  with  a  little  Water. 
When  the  Cuttings  have  taken  Root,  they  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  feparate  Pots,  and  treated  as  thofe  railed 
from  Seeds. 

TACAMAHACA.  See  Populus.  • 

TAGETES.  Tourn.  lnfl.  R.  H.  478.  Tab.  278.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  865.  African  or  French  Marigold  in  French , 
Oeillet  d’  Inde. 

The  Charaflers  are, 

The  common  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  /ingle ,  of  1 
Leaf ,  oblong ,  err  A,  and  five-cornered  4  the  Flower  is  com¬ 
pound  and  radiated,  the  Rays  or  Border  is  compo/ed  off 
female  half  Florets  which  are  Tongue- f  aped.  The  D  fk 
or  Middle  is  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  which  are 
tubulous ,  and  cut  into  5  obtufe  Segments  ;  thefe  have  c; 
fbort  hair-like  Stamina  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits , 
and  an  oblong  Gerrnen  fupporting  a  fbert  flendtr  Style , 
crowned  by  a  thin,  bifid,  refexed  Stigma.  The  Gerrnen 
becomes  a  ftngle,  linear ,  compneffed  Seed,  almofl  the  Length 
of  the  Empalement ,  crowned  by  5  anite-poi?ited  unequal 
Scales.  The  Female  half  Florets  have  an  oblong  Gerrnen. 
with  a  Style  and  Stigma  like  the  hermaphrodite,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Seeds  of  the  fame  Form,  but  have  no  Stamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tagetes  caule  fmplici  eredlo,  pc  dunculis  nudis  uni- 
fioris  Hort.  Cliff.  418.  Tagetes  with  a  fingle  ere&  Stalk, 
and  naked  Foot  Stalks  bearing  fingie  Flowers.  Tagetes 
maximus  red? us,  fore  JhnpUci  ex  luteo  pallida.  /.  B.  3.  p. 
100.  Greateft  upright  African  Marigold  with  a  pale  fin¬ 
gie  yellow  Flower. 

2.  Tagetes  caule  fuldivifo  dffufo.  Hort.  Cliff.  418. 
Tagetes  with  a  diffufed  fubdivided  Stalk.  Tagetes  Indicus 
minor ,  multiplicato  flore.  Tourn.lnjl.  4S8.  Smaller  Indian 
Tagetes  with  double  Flowers,  commonly  called  French 
Marigold. 

3.  Tagetes  caule  fmplici  redl’o,  pednneulis  fquamofs 
multi  for  is.  Hort.  Cliff.  419.  Tagetes  with  a  fingie  cretft 
Stalk,  and  fcaly  Foot  Stalks  bearing  many  Flowers. 
Tagetes  mult  [flora  minuto  fore  albicante.  Hort.  Elth.  374. 
Many  flowering  Tagetes  with  a  fmall  white  Flower. 

4.  T  agetes  caule fmplici  eredlo,  foliis  cor  da  t  is  flmpli- 
cibus,  pe dunculis  nudis  unifloris.  Tagetes  with  a  fingie 
Stalk,  llmple  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  and  raked  Foot 
Stalks  having  one  Flower.  Tagetes  Americana ,  folio  ftn- 
gulari  fubrotundo.  Houfl.  Mff.  American  Tagetes  with  a 
fingie  roundifh  Leaf. 

The  lft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Mexico ,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  th e  Englijh  Gardens,  where  it  is 
commonly  titled  African ,  or  African  Marigold  ;  of  this 
there  are  the  following  Varieties: 

1.  Pale  yellow,  or  Brimftone  Colour,  with  fingie, 
double,  and  fiftulous  Flowers. 

2.  Deep  yellow,  with  fingie,  double,  and  fiftulous 
Flowers 

3.  Orange 
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3.  Orange-coloured,  with  Tingle,  double,  and  fiilu- 

lous  Flowers.  ,  • 

4.  Middling  African ,  with  Orange  coloured  Flowers 

5.  Sweet-fcented  African. 

Thefe  are  all  very  fubje£l  to  varyr  fo  that  unlefs  the 
Seeds  are  very  carefully  faved  from  the  fined:  Flowers, 
they  are  very  apt  to  degenerate,  nor  fhould  their  Seeds 
be  too  long  fown  in  the  fame  Garden  without  changing 
it,  for  the  fame  Feafon  ;  therefore,  thofe  who  are  defi- 
rous  to  have  thefe  Flowers  in  Perfedtion,  fhould  ex¬ 
change  their  Seeds  with  fome  Perfon  of  Integrity  at  a 
Diflance  where  .the  Soil  is  of  a  different  Nature,  at  leaf! 
every  other  Year.'  If  this  is  done,  the  Varieties  may 
be  continued  in  Perfediion. 

This  Plant  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  Defcription. 
It  flowers  from  the  Beginning  of  July ,  till  the  F'rofl 
puts  a  Stop  to  it.  The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in 
Mexico,  but  has  been  long  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  where 
it  is  diflinguifhcd  from  the  hrft  by  the  Title  of  French 
Marigold. 

Of  this  there  are  feveral  Varieties,  fome  of  which 
have  much  larger  Flowers  than  others,  and  their  Co¬ 
lour  varies  greatly,  there  are  fome  beautifully  variega¬ 
ted,  and  others  quite  plain,  but  as  thefe  are  Accidents 
arifing  from  Culture,  they  do  not  merit  farther  Diflinc- 
tion,  for  I  have  always  found  that  Seeds  faved  from  the 
mofl  beautiful  Flowers  will  degenerate,  efpecially  if 
fown  in  the  fame  Garden  for  2  or  3  Years  together,  wi¬ 
thout  changing  the  Seed. 

Thefe  Plants  are  annual,  fo  mufl  be  propagated 
from  Seeds  every  Spring,  which  may  be  fown  on  a 
moderate  hot  Bed  the  Beginning  of  April ,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  have  Plenty  of 
frefh  Air,  for  if  they  are  drawn  too  much,  they  will 
not  afterward  become  handfome,  notwithflanding  they 
have  ail  poflible  Care  taken  of  them.  When  they  are 
about  3  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on 
a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  may  be  arched  over 
with  Hoops,  and  covered  with  Mats,  for  thefe  Plants 
are  hardy  enough  to  be  brought  up  without  Glades  ;  in 
this  Bed  they  fhould  be  planted  about  6  Inches  afunder 
each  Way,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until 
they  have  taken  Root ;  but  as  they  Plants  acquire 
Strength,  they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air 
by  Degrees,  and  about  the  Beginning  of  May  they 
fhould  be  taken  up,  with  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  the  Root  of 
each  Plant,  and  planted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Parterre 
Garden,  or  into  Pots,  for  furnifhing.  the  Courts,  Cfr. 
fhading  them  carefully  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root,  and  alfo  fupplying  them  duly  with  Water. 
When  their  Flowers  appear,  if  any  fhould  prove  Angle, 
the  Plants  fhould  be  deflroyed,  and  then  thofe  Pots 
may  be  removed  to  the  Court  where  the  feveral  Varie¬ 
ties,  being  intermixed  with  other  annual  Plants  afford 
an  agreeable  Variety. 

Thefe  Plants  have  a  flrong  difagreeable  Scent,  espe¬ 
cially  when  handled  ;  for  which  Reafon  they  are  not  fo 
greatly  efleemed  for  planting  near  Habitations,  but  the 
Flowers  of  the  fweet-feented  Sort,  being  more  agree¬ 
able,  are  generally  preferred,  efpecially  for  planting  in 
A  nail  Gardens. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Chili  in  the  SpaniJJo 
V/efl- Indies.  This  is  a.  Plant  of  taller  Growth  than  ei- 
Vol.  II. 
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ther  of  the  former.  The  Stalk  is  Angle,  ere£t,  and  branch¬ 
es  a  little  toward  the  Top;  it  rifes  about  10  Feet  high; 
the  Brarfches  grow  eredl.  The  Leaves  are  narrower  than 
either  of  the  other.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers, 
are  fcaly  and  fland  eredl,  clofe  to  the  Stalk;  thefe  fuf- 
tain  3  or  4  fmall  white  Flowers,  which  appear  very  late 
in  Autumn,  fo  that  unlefs  it  is  kept  in  a  Glafs  Cafe  the 
Seeds  will  not  ripen  here.  This  Plant  has  very  little 
Beauty,  fo  is  only  preferved  for  Variety. 

The  4th  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  about  2 
PYet  high,  fending  out  a  few  Branches  toward  the  Top, 
garnifhed  with  Hearl-fhaped  Leaves  (landing  on  long 
(lender  Foot  Stalks;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Stalk  are  2  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  and  a  Half 
broad  toward  their  Bafe,  ending  in  very  acute  Points, 
being  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the  black  Poplar,  rough  to 
the  Touch,  and  (lightly  crenated  on  their  Edges;  the 
Branches  and  Stalks  are  each  terminated  by  1  large  yel¬ 
low  Flower  (landing  on  a  long  naked  Foot  Stalk.  The 
Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  flhort,  the  Leaves  of 
which  it  is  compofed  are  oblong  and  oval  drawing  to  a 
Point.  The  female  Florets,  which  compofe  the  Rays 
or  Border,  are  much  longer  than  the  Empalement. 
The  hermaprodite  Florets,  in  the  Difk  or  Middle  are 
equal ;  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  and  make  a 
good  Appearance,  for  the  Flowers  are  double.  This 
Plant  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  growing 
naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain ,  from  whence 
he  Tent  the  Seeds  to  England. 

The  two  laft  Sorts  are  not  fo  hardy  as  the  former,  fo 
the  Seeds  of  thefe  fhould  be  fown  earlier  in  the  Spring 
on  a  good  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  at 
about  3  Inches  Diflance  each  Way,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then 
they  fhould  be  treated  as  the  Amaranthus,and’other  tender 
annual  Plants,  being  careful  not  to  draw  them  up  weak  ; 
when  they  have  fpread  fo  as  to  meet  each  other,  they 
fhould  be  taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
and  planted  in  Pots  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot  Bed  under  a  deep  Frame,  where  the  Plants 
may  have  Room  to  grow,  being  careful  to  fhade  them 
from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which 
they  mufl  have  Air  and  Water  in  Proportion  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  when  the  Plants  have  grown 
too  tall  to  remain  longer  in  the  Frame,  they  fhould  be 
removed  to  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,,  where  they  may  Hand 
to  flower  and  ripen  their  Seeds. 

TAMARINDUS.  Tou^n.  Injl.  R.  H.  660.  Lab.  445. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  46.  The  Tamarind  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  4  oval  plain 
Leaves  which  are  equal ;  the  blower  has  5  Petals ,  almoji 
like  thofe  of  the  Butterfly  Kind ,  1  of  them  f  landing  ereCt ,  2 
are  placed  like  Wings  on  each  Side ,  %nd  2  re  field  downward  ; 
it  has  3  Awl-fJjaped  Stamina  fltu.,  ted  in  the  Sinufes  of  the 
Empalement ,  and  arched  toward  the  upper  Petal,  termina¬ 
ted  by  finglc  Summits,  and  an  oblong  oval  Germen  fupp&rting 
an  Awl-Jbaped  afeending  Style ,  crowned  by  a  fngle  Stigma. 
The  Germen  becomes  a  long  facetting  compreffedPod  having 
a  double  Cover,  and  I  Cell  containing  3,  4,  or  5' angular 
compreffed  Seeds  furrounded  with  Pulp. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

R  r  r  Tamarin- 
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Tamarindus  Hart.  Cliff.  18.  The  Tamarind  Tree. 
This  is  the  Siliqua  Arabic  a,  qua  Tamarindus.  C.  B.  P. 
403.  The  Arabian  Pod  or  Tamarind. 

This  Tree  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  and  alfo  in 
Egypt,  but  it  has  been  fuppofed  by  Tome  eminent  Bo- 
tanifts,  that  the  Tamarind  which  grew  in  the  Eafl-In- 
dies,  was  different  from  that  of  th  zWe  ft -Indies,  becaufe 
the  Pous  of  the  firfl,  are  almoff  double  the  Length  of 
thofe  of  the  latter.  The  Pods  which  have  been  brought 
me  from  the  Eajl-Indies,  have  generally  been  fo  long  as 
to  contain  5,  6,  and  fometimes  7,  Seeds,  whereas  thofe 
of  the  IVeJl-Indies  have  very  rarely  more  than  4  ;  but 
the  Plants  which  I  have  raifled  from  the  Seeds  of  both 
Sorts,  are  fo  like  as  not  to  be  diffinguifhed,  therefore  I 
fuppofe  it  may  be  owing  to  the  Soil,  or  Culture,  that 
one  is  fo  much  larger  than  the  other. 

This  grows  to  a  very  large  Size  in  thofe  Countries 
where  it  is  a  Native,  but  in  England  it  will  not  thrive 
out  of  a  Stove,  efpecially  in  Winter.  The  Stem  is  ve¬ 
ry  large,  covered  with  a  brown  Bark,  and  divides  into 
many  Branches  at  the  Top,  which  fpread  wide  every 
Way,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  16  or  18  Pair  of  Lobes,  without  a  fingle 
one  at  the  End.  The  Lobes  are  about  half  an  Inch 
long,  and  a  fixth  Part  of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  bright 
green,  a  little  hairy,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Mid-rib.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the'  fide  of  the  Branches,  five, 
fix,  or  more  together  on  the  fame  Foot  Stalk  in  loofe 
Bunches  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  5  reddifh  Petals,  one 
of  which  is  reflexed  upward  like  the  Standard  in  fome  of 
the  Butterfly  Flowers,  two  others  ftand  on  each  Side  like 
the  Wings,  and  the  other  two  are  turned  downwards  ; 
thefe,  (in  the  Countries  where  the  Plants  grow  naturally) 
are  fucceeded  by  thick  compreffed  Pods,  2,  3,  4,  or  5 
Inches  long,  having  a  double  Skin  or  Cover,  and  (well 
in  every  Place  where  the  Seeds  are  lodged,  full  of  an 
acid  (Iringy  Pulp,  which  furrounds  fmooth,  comprefied, 
angular  Seeds. 

The  Tamarinds  brought  from  ihtEafl- Indies,  are  dar¬ 
ker  and  drier,  but  contain  more  Pulp,  being  preferved 
without  Sugar,  and  are  fitter  to  be  put  into  Medicines 
than  thofe  from  the  VVefl -Indies ,  which  are  redder,  have 
lefs  Pulp,  and  are  preferved  with  Sugar,  fo  are  pleafan- 
ter  to  the  Palate. 

The  Plants  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe  who 
have  Conveniency  to  maintain  rare  exotick  Trees  and 
Shrubs. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  on 
a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  planted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  to  bring  them  forward,  obferving 
to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root  ; 
and  as  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  appears  dry,  they  mud:  be 
watered  from  Time  to  Time,  and  fhould  have  Air  given 
to  them  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon, 
and  the  Bed  in  which  they  are  placed  ;  when  the  Pots 
in  which  they  are  planted  are  filled  with  their  Roots,  the 
Plants  fhould  be  fhifted  into  Pots  of  a  larger  Size, 
which  mud  be  filled  up  with  rich  light  Earth,  and  again 
plunged,  into  the  hot  Bed,  giving  them  Air,  as  before, 
according  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  but  in  very  hot 
Weather  the  Glafles  (hould  be  fbaded  with  Mats  in  the 
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Heat  of  the  Day,  otherwife  the  Sun  will  be  too  violent 
for  them  through  the  Glaffes  ;  nor  will  the  Plants  thrive, 
if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  even  in  the  warm¬ 
ed  Seafon  ;  fo  that  they  mud  be  condantly  kept  in  the 
Bark  Stove  both  Summer  and  Winter,  treating  them  as 
hath  been  dire£ted  for  the  Coffee  Tree,  with  whofe  Cul¬ 
ture  they  will  thrive  exceeding  well. 

Thefe  Plants,  if  rightly  managed,  will  grow  very 
fad  ;  for  I  have  had  them  upward  of  3  Feet  high 
in  one  Summer  from  Seed,  and  have  had  2  Plants 
which  produced  Flowers  the  fame  Seafon  they  were 
fown  ;  but  this  was  accidental,  for  none  of  the  older 
Plants  have  produced  any  Flowers,  although  I  have  fe- 
veral  Plants  of  different  Ages  ;  fome  of  which  are  16 
or  18  Years  old,  and  about  12  Feet  high,  with  large 
fpreading  Heads. 

TAMARIX.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  337.  Tamarifcus.  Tourn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  66 1.  The  Tamarifk. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  Empale  men  t  of  the  Flower  is  obtufe,  erefi,  and  per¬ 
manent,  it  is  cut  into  5  Parts  ;  the  Flower  has  5  oval  con¬ 
cave  Petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  5  Hair-like  Stamina 
terminated  by  roundijh  Summits  ;  it  has  an  acute-painted 
Gerraen  without  a  Style  crowned  by  3  oblong  feathery  twif- 
teel  Stigmas.  The  Germen  turns  to  an  obloug  acute-pointed 
Capfule  with  3  Corners ,  having  1  Cell,  opening  with  3 
V aives ,  containing  many  fmall  downy  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tamarix  floribus pentandris.  Hort.  Cliff,  in.  Ta¬ 
marifk  with  Flowers  having  five  Stamina.  Tamar ifeus. 
Narbonenjis.  Lob.  Icon.  2 1 8.  French  Tamarifk. 

2  Tamarix  floribus  dee andr is,  Hort.  Cliff.  1 1  r.  Ta¬ 
marifk  whofe  Flowers  have  10  Stamina.  Tamar i feus 
Germanica.  Lob.  Icon.  218.  German  Tamarifk. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Spain,  and  Italy,  where  it  grows  to  a  Tree  of  mid¬ 
dling  Size,  but  iu  England ,  is  feldom  more  thar)  1401 
16  Feet  high.  The  Bark  is  rough,  and  of  a  dark  brown 
Colour  ;  it  fends  out  many  flend-er  Branches,  mod  of 
which  fpread  out  dat  and  hang  downward  at  their  Ends ; 
thefe  are  coveted  with  a  Chednut-coioured  Bark,  and 
garnifhed  whh  very  narrow  finely  divided  Leaves, 
which  are  fmooth,  of  a  bright  green  Cobur,  and  have 
fmall  Leaves  or  Indentures  which  lie  over  each  other 
like  Scales  of  Fifh.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  ta¬ 
per  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  feveral  of  them 
growing  on  the  fame  Branch.  The  Spikes  are  about 
an  Inch  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  large  Earth  Worm.  The 
Flowers  are  fet  very  clofe  all  round  the  Spike  ;  they 
are  very  fmall  and  have  5  concave  Petals  of  a  pale 
Flefh  Colour,  with  5  flender  Stamina  terminated  by 
roundifh  red  Summits.  The  Flowers  appear  in  July, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong,  acute-pointed,  three-cor¬ 
nered  Capfules,  filled  with  fmall  downy  Seeds,  which 
feldom  ripen  in  England. 

The  Wood,  Bark,  and  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  ufed 
in  Medicine,  and  are  accounted  fpecifick  for  all  Dif- 
orders  of  the  Spleen,  as  being  believed  to  leffen  it 
much.  The  Bark  is  fometimes  ufed  for  Rickets  in 
Children. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany ,  in  moifl 
Land;  this  is  rather  a  Shrub  than  Tree,  having  feveral 
ligneous  Stalks  arifing  from  the  fame  Root,  which  grow 
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ere&,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches  which  are  alfo 
ere&  ;  they  have  a  pale  green  Bark  when  young,  which 
afterward  changes  to  a  yellowifh  Colour.  The  Leaves 
are  (horter,  and  fet  clofer  together  than  thofe  of  the 
other  Sort,  and  are  of  a  lighter  green,  approaching  to  a 
gray  Colour ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  loofe 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  (landing  eredt ;  they 
arc  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  have  io  Sta¬ 
mina  (landing  alternately.  It  flowers  about  the  fame 
Time  as  the  former. 

Thefe  both  cad  their  Leaves  in  Autumn,  and  it 
is  pretty  late  in  the  Spring  before  the  young  ones  pufli 
out,  which  renders  them  lefs  valuable  ;  they  are  now 
frequently  planted  in  Gardens  for  Ornament,  and, 
when  they  are  mixed  with  other  Shrubs,  make  a  pretty 
Variety. 

They  maybe  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
tender  Shoots  in  Autumn,  or  by  planting  Cuttings  in  an 
Eail  Border,  which,  if  fupplied  with  Water  the  Spring 
before  they  begin  to  fhoot  in  dry  Weather,  will  take 
Root  in  a  fhort  Time,  but  they  fhould  not  be  removed 
until  the  following  Autumn,  at  which  Time  they  may 
be  either  placed  in  a  Nurfery  to  be  trained  up  2  or  3 
Years, or  elfe  into  the  Quarters  where  they  are  to  remain, 
obferving  to  mulch  their  Roots,  and  water  them  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Seafon  may  require,  until  they  have  taken 
Root  ;  after  which,  the  only  Culture  they  will  require 
is  to  prune  off  the  draggling  Shoots,  and  keep  the 
Ground  clean  about  them. 

TAMUS.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  991.  Tatnnus.  Lourn.  Infl.  R. 
H.  102.  Lab.  28.  The  Black  Briony. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  Flowers  on  different  Plants. 
The  male  Plants  have  Empalement  s ,  compofed  of  6  oval 
Spear- f baped  Leaves ,  which  fpread  wide  at  the  Lop  ;  they 
have  no  Petals ,  but  6  fort  Stamina  terminated  by  erefi 
Summits  ;  the  female  Flowers  have  Bell-Jhaped  Empale  - 
ments  of  I  Leaf  cut  into  6  Spear-fhaped  Segments ,  which 
Jit  upon  the  Germen  ;  thefe  have  no  Petals ,  but  have 
oblong  punctured  Neflaria  fitting  on  the  Inftde  of  each  Seg¬ 
ment  of  the  Empale meat,  and  a  large ,  oblong ,  oval ,  fmooth 
German  under  the  Empalement ,  with  a  cylindrical  Style, 
crowned  by  three  reflexed  indented  Stigmas.  Lbe  Ger¬ 
men  becomes  an  oval  Berry  with  3  Cells,  including  2  glo¬ 
bular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tamus  foliis  cordatis  indivifis.  Hort  Cliff.  458. 
Lomus  with  Heart- fhaped  undivided  Leaves.  Bryonia 
'avis  five  nig*a  racemofa.  C.  B.  P.  297.  Common  black 
Briony. 

2.  Tamus  foliis  trilobis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1028.  Lamus 
with  Leaves  divided  into  3  Lobes.  Lamus  Cretica ,  tri- 
fido  folio.  Low  n.  Cor.  3.  Black  Briony  of  Crete  with  a  tri¬ 
fid  Leaf. 

The  id  Sort  is  rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens,  but 
grows  wild  under  the  Sides  of  Fledges  in  divers  Parts 
of  England,  and  is  there  gathered  for  medicinal  Ufe. 
The  Root  is  very  laige,.  flefhy,  and  has  a  dark  brown 
Skin  or  Cover  ;  the  Stalks  are  fmooth,  and  twine  round 
any  neighbouring  Support,  whereby  they  rife  to  the 
Height  of  xo  or  12  Feet  ;  they  are  garnidied  with 
fmooth  Heart- fhaped  Leaves  of  a  lucid  green,  produ¬ 
ced  alternately.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long 
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Bunches  from  theeSide  of  the  Stalks  ;  thofe  of  the  male 
Plants  fall  od'  foon  after  the  Farina  is  card  abroad,  but 
the  female  Flowers  are  (ucceeded  by  oval  fmooth  Berries 
which  are  red  when  ripe.  It  flowers  in  July ,  and  the 
Fruit  ripens  in  Autumn. 

It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  under  the  Shelter]  of  Bufties,  where, 
in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  will  come  up  and  fpread  their 
Branches  over  the  Bufhes,  and  fupport  themfelves,  requi¬ 
ring  no  farther  Care,  and  their  Roots  will  abide  many 
Years  in  the  Ground  without  decaying. 

The  2d  Sort  was  difeovered  in  the  Ifland  of  Crete  by 
Dr,  Lournfort ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden 
at  Paris ;  this  has  a  rounder  Root  than  the  other.  The 
Stalks  twine  round  any  neighbouring  Support  in  like 
Manner  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  are  divided  into  3  Lobes, 
in  which  the  principal  Difference  confifls.  This  is  an 
abiding  Plant,  which  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the 
full  Ground  in  England ,  and  may  be  propagated  as  the 
other. 

TANACETUM.  Lourn.  hjl.  R.  H.  461.  Lab.  261 
Lin. Gen.  PI.  848.  Tanfey  ;  in  French,  Lanefie. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  has  a  Flower  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female 
Florets  contained  in  I  common  hemispherical  imbricated 
Empalement ,  whofe  Scales  are  compah  and  acute-pointed. 
Lbe  h/rmaphrodite  Florets,  which  compofe  the  Difk  of  the 
Flower ,  are  Funnel-Jbaped,  and  cut  at  the  Lop  into  5 
Segments  reflexed  ;  thefe  have  5  fhort  Hair-like  Stamina 
terminated  by  cylindrical  tubulous  Summits ,  and  a  fmall ob¬ 
long  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  a  bi¬ 
fid  revolved  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  becomes  an  oblong  naked 
Seed.  Lhe  female  Florets  are  trifid,  which  compofe  the  Rays 
or  Border ,  and  are  deeply  divided  within  ;  thefe  have  an 
oblong  Germen ,  with  a  flender  Style,  crowned  with  2  re¬ 
flexed  Stigmas  but  no  Stamina , 

The  Species  are, 

1.  T an acetum  foliis  bipinnatis  inefis  ferratis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  398.  Tanfey  with  doubly-winged  cut  Leaves  which 
are  fawed.  Lanacetum  vulgar e  hiteum.  C.  B.  P.  132. 
Common  yellow  Tanfey. 

2.  Tanacetum  foliis  pinnatis ,  laciniis  lineari-fili- 
formibus ,  corymbis  glabris ,  caule  herbaceo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  844. 
Tanfey  with  winged  Leaves  which  are  cut  into  linear 
Thread-like  Segments,  a  fmooth  Corymbus,  and  an 
herbaceous  Stalk.  Lanacetum  foliis  pinnatis  multifidis , 
laciniis  linearibus  trifidis,  Flor.  Suec.  2.  p.  134.  Tanfey 
with  many-pointed  winged  Leaves,  having  trifid  linear 
Segments. 

3.  Tanacetum  foliis  ovatis  integris ferratis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  398.  Tanfey  with  oval,  entile,  fawed  Leaves.  Bal- 
famita  major.  Dad.  Pempt.  2 96.  Coflmary  or  Alecoaft. 

4.  Tanacetum  foliis pinnatijidis,  laciniis  lanceolatis 
obtufufculis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  844.  Tanfey  with 
Wing  pointed  Leaves  having  Spear-fhaped  entire,  ob- 
tufe  Segments.  Lanacetum  Africanum  arborefeens ,  foliis 
lavendulce  mult  if  do  folio.  H.  Amf.  2.  210.  African  Tree 
Tanfey  with  a  Leaf  like  cut-leaved  Lavender. 

5.  T  AN  acetum  foliis  pinnato-multifdis,  laciniis  line 
aribus  fubdtvifis.  Hort.  Cliff.  398.  Tanfey  with  many 
pointed  winged  Leaves,  having  linear  Segments  divid  e 
and  acute.  Lanacetum  Africanum,  frutefeens,  foliis  lav  en 
dula  mult  fid  es,  longe  minoribus,  graveolens.  Boerb.  Ind.  P 
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j.  p.  124.  Shrubby  African  Tanfeys  with  Leaves  like 
the  cut-leaved  Lavender,  but  much  frr.atler  and  Wronger 
Rented. 

6.  Tanacetum  fell  is  pinnotifidis  %  laciniif  linrari- 
lanceolatis  integerrimis .  Tanfey  with  Wing-pointed 
Leaves,  whofe  Segments  are  linear,  Spear-Ihaped,  and 
entire.  Tanacetum  Africanum  fruticans ,  muhifiorum , 
foliis  tanapeti  vulgaris  decuplo  minor ibus.  Hort  Amjl .  2. 
p.  199.  Shrubby  African  many-flowering  Tanfey  with 
Leaves  like  the  common  Tanfey,  but  ten  Times  lefs. 

7.  Tanacetum  foliis  pinnatis,  pinnis  linear  ibus  re- 
motis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  843.  Tanfey  with 
winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  linear,  grow  at  a 
pittance  from  each  other,  and  are  entire.  Elicbryfum 
Africanum  frutefeens,  foliis  crithmi  marini.  Hort.  Amfl. 
2.  p.  113.  Shrubby  African  Goldy-locks  with  Leaves 
like  Samphire. 

The  1  ft  Sort  is  the  common  Tanfey  ufed  in  Medicine 
and  the  Kitchen  ;  this  grows  natural. y  by  the  Sides  .of 
Roads,  and  the  Borders  of  Fields  in  many  Parts  of 
England.  It  has  a  fibrous  creeping  Root  which  will 
fpread  to  a  great  Diftance,  where  not  confined,  from 
which  arile  many  channeled  Stalks,  from  2  to  almoft  4 
Feet  high,  according  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil  ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  doubly- winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes 
are  cut  and  fharply  fa\ved  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green 
Colour,  and  have  a  pleafant  grateful  Odour.  The 
Stalks  divide  near  the  Top  into  3  or  4  Branches  which 
ftand  eredt,  and  are  terminated  by  Umbels  of  naked 
yellow  Flowers,  compofed  of  many  Florets,  inclu¬ 
ded  in  hemifpherical  lcaly  Empalements.  Thele  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in 
September, 

There  are  three  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  curled 
Leaf,  titled  Double  Tanfey  by  Gardeners;  another 
with  variegated  Leaves,  and  a  third  with  larger  Leaves 
which  have  little  Scent  ;  but,  as  thefe  have  accidental¬ 
ly  been  produced  from  Seeds  of  the  common  Tanfey, 
they  are  not  enumerated  as  diftindl  Species. 

This  Sort  is  eafiily  propagated  by  the  creeping  Roots, 
which,  if  permitted  to  remain  undiflurbed,  will  in  a 
fhort  Time  overfpread  the  Ground,  fo  that  where-ever 
this  is  planted  in  a  Garden,  the  Slips  fhould  be  placed  at 
leaf!  a  Foot  afunder,  and  in  particular  Beds,  where  the 
Paths  round  them  may  be  often  dug,  to  keep  their  Roots 
within  Bounds.  They  may  be  tranfplanted  either  in 
Spring  or  Autumn,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or 
Situation. 

The  common  Tanfey  is  greatly  ufed  in  the  Kitchen 
early  in  the  Spring,  at  which  Seafon,  that  which  is  in 
the  open  Ground,  or  efpecially  in  a  cold  Situation,  is 
hardly  forward  enough  to  cut,  fo  that  where  this  is 
much  wanted  at  that  Seafon,  it  is  the  beft  Way  to  make 
a  gentle  hot  Bed  in  December,  and  plant  the  old  Roots 
thereon  without  parting  them*  and  arch  the  Bed  over 
with  Hoops,  to  cover  it  with  Mats  in  cold  Weather,  by 
which  Method  the  Tanfey  will  come  up  in  January , 
and  be  fit  to  cut  in  a  fhort  Time  after. 

The  2d  Sort  grov/s  naturally  in  Siberia ;  this  has  a 
perennial  fibrous  Root.  The  Stalks  rife  near  2  Feet 
high  ;  the  Leaves  are  narrow  and  winged  ;  the  Lobes  are 
very  narrow,  and  end  in  2  or  3  Points  which  are  entire  ; 
the  FlQwers  are  produced  in  fmall  thin  Umbels  from 
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the  Side,  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  yellow 
and  but  fmall,  the  Umbels  having  few  Flowers  in  each. 
This  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn  ;  It  may  be  .propagated  as  the  firft. 

The  3d  Sort  grow6  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy ,  but  is  here  planted  in  Gardens,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  pretty  much  ufed  in  the  Kitchen  and  alfo  in  Me¬ 
dicine.  The  Roots  of  this  are  hard,  flefhy,  and  creep 
in  the  Ground  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  oval  and  entire  ; 
they  are  near  3  Inches  long,  and  x  and  a  Half  broad, 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  of  a  grayifh  Colour,  and 
have  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Stalks  rife  from  2  to  3 
Feet  high,  and  fend  out  Branches  from  the  Side  ; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  oval  fawed  Leaves  like  thofe 
at  the  Bottom,  but  fmaller,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks 
in  a  loofe  Corymbus ;  they  are  naked,  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  Colour  ;  thefe  appear  in  Auguff,  but  are  not  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Seeds  in  England.  The  whole  Plant  has  a 
foft  pleafant  Odour. 

It  is  propagated  eafily  by  parting  their  Roots:  The 
beft  Time  for  this  is  Autumn,  that  they  may  be  well 
eftablifhed  in  the  Ground  before  the  Spring.  Where 
this  Plant  is  cultivated  for  Ufe,  the  Plants  fhould  be 
planted  in  Beds,  at  2  Feet  Diftance  every  W ay,  that 
they  may  have  Room  to  grow,  for  in  2  Years  the 
Roots  will  meet,  fo  every  other  Year  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  and  parted  to  keep  them  within  Compafs  ; 
they  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation,  but  will 
continue  longeft  in  dry  Land.  . 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  8  or  10  Feet  high, 
fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side  the  whole  Length, 
garnifhed  with  Wing  pointed  Leaves,  whofe  Segments 
are  Spear-fhaped,  entire,  and  blunt-pointed.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  roundifh  Bunches  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  of  a  Sulphur  Colour, 
and  appear  in  May,  but  there  is  a  Succeftion  of  Flowers 
on  the  feme  Plant  great  Part  of  Summer.  The  Seeds 
rarely  ripen  in  England. 

The  5  th  Sort  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  where  it  grows  naturally  ;  this  rifes  with  a  branch¬ 
ing  fhrubby  Stalk,  3  or  4  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
Wing-pointed  Leaves,  whole  Lobes  are  very  narrow, 
and  frequently  cut  into  acute  Segments.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  roundifh  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches  ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort, 
and  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour.  It  flowers  about  the 
fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  6th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
from  whence  it  was  brought  into  the  Dutch  Gardens; 
this  has  a  very  branching  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  4 
or  5  Feet  high,  clofely  garnifhed  with  Wing-pointed 
Leaves  of  a  deep  green,  whofe  Segments  are  linear, 
Spear-fhaped,  and  entire.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  fmall  loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they 
are  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  either  of  the  former  Sorts, 
and  are  of  a  Sulphur  Colour,  appearing  about  the  fame 
Time  as  the  former. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  has  a  thick  fhrubby  Stalk,  covered  with  a 
gray  Bark,  which  rifes  7  or  8  Feet  high,  fending 
out  many  Branches  on  every  Side,  clofely  garniftied 
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with  linear-winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  or  Pinnae  are 
very  narrow,  and  fpread  from  each  other.  The 
Leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks  on  every  Side  ;  the  Branch¬ 
es  are  terminated  by  clofe  large  round ifh  Bunches  of 
bright  yellow  Flowers.  Some  of  the  Foot  Stalks  fuftain 
but  i  others  2,  3,  or  4  Flowers  upon  each,  which  be¬ 
gin  to  appear  the  Beginning  of  July,  and  there  is  a 
Succeflion  of  them  on  the  fame  Plants  till  late  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  thofe,  which  come  early  in  the  Seafon,  will 
be  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Winter. 

Thefe  4  lad- mentioned  Sorts  are  too  tender  to  live 
through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air,  fo  mud:  be  kept 
in  Pots,  and  removed  into  Shelter  before  hard  Froda 
come  on  in  Winter;  they  are  all  of  them  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  Cuttings,  which  may  be  planted  in  a  Bed  of 
loamy  Earth,  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months; 
thefe  fhould  be  (haded  from  the  Sun  until  they  have 
taken  Root,  and  mud  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water.  When  they  have  good  Roots,  they  fhould  be 
taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  about  their  Roots,  and 
planted  in  Pots,  placing  them  in  a  fhady  Situation  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  may  be  removed 
to  a  fheltered  Situation,  placing  them  among  other 
hardy  exotick  Plants,  where  they  may  remain  till  late 
in  October,  when  they  mud  be  put  into  Shelter.  Thefe 
Plants  are  fo  hardy,  as  only  to  require  Prote&ion  from 
hard  Frod,  fo  mud  not  be  tenderly  treated,  and  in 
mild  Weather  fhould  always  be  as  much  expofed  to  the 
Air  as  podible,  to  prevent  their  drawing  weak. 

TAN,  or  TANNERS  Bark,  is  the  Bark  of  the 
Oak  Tree,  chopped  or  ground  into  coarfe  Powder,  to 
be  uled  in  tanning  or  dreffmg  Skins;  after  which  it 

is  of  great  Ule  in  Gardening  :  Fird,  by  its  Fermenta-  always  be  preferred  to  any  other, 
tion  (when  laid  in  a  proper  Quantity),  the  Heat  of  The  Tan  fhould  be  always  fuch  as  has  been  newly 
which  is  always  moderate,  and  of  a  long  Duration,  taken  out  of  the  Pits,  for  if  it  lies  long  in  the  Tanners 
which  renders  it  of  great  Service  for  hot  Beds  ;  and  fe-  Yard,  before  it  is  ufed,  the  Beds  leldom  acquire  a  pro- 
condly,  after  it  is  well  rotted,  it  becomes  excellent  per  Degree  of  Heat,  nor  do  they  continue  their  Heat 
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making  and  managing  thefe  hot  Beds,  as  they  are 
pra&ifed  by  the  mod  knowing  Perfons,  who  have  long 
made  Ufe  of  them,  and  fird  I  (hall  begin  with  the 
Choice  of  the  Tan. 

The  Tanners  in  fome  Parts  of  England  do  not  grind 
the  Bark  to  reduce  it  into  fmall  Pieces,  as  is  Commonly^ 
pra&ifed  by  the  Tanners  near  London ,  where  there  is 
great  Difference  in  the  Size  of  the  Bark,  fome  being- 
ground  much  (mailer  than  the  other,  according  to  the 
different  Purpofes  for  which  it  is  intended  ;  hut  in 
many  Places  the  Bark  is  only  chopped  into  large  lucres, 
which  renders  it  very  different  for  the  Ule  of  hot  Beds, 
for  it  the  Tan  is  very  coarfe,  it  will  require  a  longer 
Time  to  ferment,  than  the  fmall  Tan,  but  when  it 
begins  to  heat,  it  will  acquire  a  much  greater  Degree, 
and  will  retain  the  Heat  a  much  longer  Time  than  the 
(mall,  therefore  where  there  is  Choice,  the  middling- 
fized  Tan  fhould  he  preferred,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to 
manage  a  hot  Bed  when  made  of  the  larged  Tan  ;  the 
Heat  of  which  is  often  fo  great,  as  to  feald  the  Roots 
of  Plants,  if  the  Pots  are  fully  plunged  into  the  Bed, 
and  I  have  known  this  violent  Heat  continue  upward 
of  two  Months,  fo  that  it  has  been  unfafe  to  plunge  the 
Pots  more  than  half  their  Depth  into  the  Ta'n,  till  near 
three  Months  after  the  Beds  have  been  made  ;  therefore 
where  the  Perfons,  who  have  the  Care  of  thefe  Beds, 
do  not  diligently  obferve  their  working,  they  may  in  a 
fhort  Time  dedroy  the  Plants  placed  in  them  :  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Tan  is  very  fmall,  it  will  not  retain 
the  Heat  above  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks,  and  will  be  rot¬ 
ten  and  unfit  for  a  hot  Bed  in  a  fhort  Time,  fo  that 
where  the  middle-fized  Tan  can  be  procured,  it  fhould 
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long  ;  fo  that  when  it  has  been  more  than  a  Fortnight 
or  three  Weeks  out  of  the  Pit,  it  is  not  fo  good  for 
Ufe  as  that  which  is  new.  If  the  Tan  is  very  wet,  it 
will  be  proper  to  fpread  it  abroad  for  two  or  three 
Days,  to  drain  out  the  Moifture,  efpecially  if  it  is  in 
Autumn  or  Winter  Seafon,  becaufe  then,  as  there  will 
be  little  Sun  to  draw  a  Warmth  into  the  Tan,  the 
Moidure  will  prevent  the  Fermentation,  and  the  Beds 
will  remain  cold,  but  in  the  Summer  Seafon  there  is  no 
great  Danger  from  the  Moidure  of  the  Tan.  The 
Heat  cf  the  Sun  through  the  Glaffes  will  be  then  fo 
great,  as  foon  to  caufe  a  Fermentation  in  the  Tan. 

Thefe  Tan  Beds  fhould  always  be  made  in  Pits, 
having  Brick  Walls  round  them,  and  a  Brick  Pavement 
at  the  Bottom,  to  prevent  the  Earth  from  mixing  with 
the  Tan,  which  will  prevent  the  Tan  from  heating, 
Thefe  Pits  mud  not  be  lefs  than  3  Feet  deep,  and  6 
*Teet  in  Width  ;  the  Length  mud  be  in  Proportion  to 
Plants  preferved,  and  the  Gardeners  here  are  now  bet-  the  Number  of  Plants  they  are  to  contain,  but  if  they 
ter  (killed  in  making  and  managing  thefe  hot  Beds,  are  not  10  Feet  in  Length,  they  will  not  retain  their 
than  in  mod  other  Countries,  which  might  render  it  Heat  long,  for  where  there  is  not  a  good  Body  of  Tan, 
lefs  neceffary  to  give  a  full  Defcription  of  them  here  ;  the  Outfide  of  the  Bed  will  foon  lofe  its  Ileat,  fo  that 
but  as  there  may  be  fome  Perfons  in  the  remote  Parts  the  Plants,  which  are  there  plunged,  will  have  no  Bene- 
ctvsEngland,  who  have  not  had  an  Opportunity  of  infor-  fit  of  the  Warmth,  nor  will  the  Middle  of  thefe  Beds 
ming  themfelves  of  the  Ule  of  Tanners  Bark  for  this  retain  their  Heat  long,  (b  that  they  will  not  anfwer  the 
Purpofe,  I  (hallinferr  the  (horted  and  plained  Method  of  Purpofe  for  which  they  are  intended, 


all  Sorts  of  cold  d'iff  Land,  upon  which 
Tan  is  better  than  two  of  rotten  Dung, 
in  the  Ground. 

The  Ufe  of  Tan  for  hot  Beds  has  not  been  many 
Years  known  in  England.  The  fird  hot  Beds  of  this 
Sort,  which  were  made  in  England ,  were  at  Blackhsath 
in  Kent  above  60  Years  ago  ;  thefe  were  defigned  for 
raiding  Orange  Trees,  but  the  EJfe  of  thefe  hot  Beds 
being  but  little  known  at  that  Time,  they  were  made 
but  by  two  or  three  Perfons,  who  had  learned  the  Ufe 
of  them  in  Holland  and  Flanders ,  where  the  Gardeners 
feldom  make  any  other  hot  Beds ;  but  in  England  there 
were  very  few  hot  Beds  made  of  Tanners  Bark,  before 
the  Ananas  Plants  were  introduced  into  this  Country, 
which  was  in  1719,  fince  which  Time  the  Ufe  of  thefe 
hot  Beds  has  been  more  general,  and  are  now  made  in 
all  thofe  Gardens,  where  the  Ananas  Plants  are  cultiva¬ 
ted,  or  where  there  are  Colle&ions  of  tender  exotick 
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When  the  Tan  is  put  into  the  Bed,  it  muff  not  be 
beaten  or  trodden  down  too  clofe,  for  that  will  caufe  it  to 
adhere,  and  form  one  folid  Lump,  fo  that  it  will  not 
acquire  a  proper  Heat  ;  nor  fhould  it  be  trodden  down 
at  the  Time  when  the  Pots  are  plunged, into  the  Beds, 
0  to  avoid  which  there  fhould  be  a  Board  laid  crofs  the 
Bed,  which  fhould  be  fupported  at  each  End,  to  prevent 
its  refling  upon  the  Tan,  upon  which  the  Perfon  fhould 
fland,  who  plunges  the  Pots,  fo  that  the  Tan  will  not 
be  prefled  down  too  clofe.  When  the  Tan  is  quite 
frefh,  and  has  not  been  out  of  the  Pits  long  enough  to 
.  acquire  a  Heat,  the  Beds  will  require  a  Fortnight  or 
three  Weeks  Time,  or  fometimes  a  Month,  before 
they  will  be  of  a  proper  Temperature  of  Warmth  to 
receive  them  ;  but  in  order  to  judge  of  this,  there 
fhould  be  3  or  4  Sticks  thrufl  down  into  the  Tan,  about 
1 8  Inches  deep,  in  different  Parts  of  the  Bed,  fo  that  by 
drawing  out  the  Sticks,  and  feeling  them  at  different 
Depths,  it  will  be  eafy  to  judge  of  the  Temper  of  the 
Bed,  and  it  will  be  proper  to  let  a  few  of  thefe  Sticks  re¬ 
main  in  the  Ded,  after  the  Plants  are  plunged,  in  order 
to  know  the  Warmth  of  the  Tan,  which  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  judged  off  by  feeling  thefe  Sticks,  than  by  drawing 
out  the  Pots,  or  plunging  the  Hand  into  the  Tan. 

When  the  Tan  is  good,  one  of  thefe  Beds  will  retain 
a  proper  Degree  of  Heat  for  near  3  Months,  and  when 
the  Heat  declines,  if  the  Tan  is  forked  up,  and  turned 
over,  and  fome  new  Tan  added  to  it,  the  Heat  will  re¬ 
new  again,  and  will  continue  2  Months  longer  ;  fo  that 
by  turning  over  the  Tan,  and  adding  fome  new  Tan  eve¬ 
ry  2  Months,  or  thereabouts,  as  the  Bed  is  found  to  de¬ 
cline  of  its  Heat,  they  may  be  continued  one  Year,  but 
every  Autumn  it  will  be  proper  to  take  out  a  good  Quan¬ 
tity  of  fhe  old  Tan,  and  to  add  as  much  new  to  t lie  Bed, 
that  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  may  be  kept  up  in  Winter, 
for  if  the  Heat  is  fuffered  to  decline  too  much  during  the 
cold  Seafon,  the  Plants  will  fuffer  greatly  ;  to  prevent 
this,  there  fhould  always  be  fome  new  Tan  added  to 
the  Bed  in  Winter,  when  the  Heat  is  found  to  decline; 
but  the  Tan  fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry  Place  a  Week  or  ten 
Days,  to  dry,  before  it  is  put  into  the  Bed,  otherwife 
the  Moiilure  will  chill  the  old  Tan  in  the  Bed,  and 
prevent  the  Fermentation;  fo  that  unlefs  the  Tan  is 
turned  over  again,  there  will  be  little  or  no  Heat  in  the 
Beds,  which  often  proves  fatal  to  the  Plants  plunged  in 
them;  therefore  whoever  has  the  Management  of  thefe 
Beds  fhould  be  very  careful  to  obferve  conftantly  the 
Warmth  of  the  Tan,  fince,  upon  keeping  the  Beds  in  a 
due  Temperature  of  Warmth,  their  whole  Succefs  de¬ 
pends,  and  where  this  Caution  is  not  taken,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  Ananas  Plants  run  into  Fruit  very  fmall, 
or  the  Plants  are  infeffed  by  InfeCls,  both  which  are  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  Growth  of  the  Plants  being  flopped  by 
the  Decline  of  the  Pleat  of  the  Tan. 

The  great  Advantages,  which  thefe  Tan  Beds  have  of 
thofe  made  of  Horfe  Dung,  are  the  moderate  Degree  of 
Heat  which  they  acquire,  for  their  Heat  is  never  fo  vio¬ 
lent  as  that  of  Horfe  Dung,  and  they  continue  this  Pleat 
much  longer,  and  when  the  Heat  declines,  it  may  be 
renewed,  by  turning  the  Beds  over,  and  mixing  fome 
new  Tan  with  the  old,  which  cannot  be  fo  well  done 
with  Horfe  Dung,  and  likewife  the  Beds  will  not  produce 
f*  great  Steams,  which  are  often  injurious  to  tender 
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Plants,  fo  that  thefe  Tan  Beds  are  much  preferable  to 
thofe  of  Horfe  Dung  for  moil  Purpofes. 

Tan,  when  it  is  well  rotted,  is  alfo  an  excellent  Ma¬ 
nure  for  cold  and  tliff  Lands,  and  if  it  is  laid  on  Grafs 
Ground  in  Autumn,  that  the  Rains  in  Winter  may  wafh 
it  into  the  Ground,  it  will  greatly  improve  the  Grais, 
but  when  it  is  ufed  new,  or  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year, 
when  dry  Weather  comes,  it  is  apt  to  caufe  the  Grafs  to 
burn,  which  has  occafioned  the  Difufe  of  Tan  in  many 
Places,  but  if  properly  ufed,  it  will  be  found  an  excel¬ 
lent  Drefling  for  all  ffiff  Lands. 

TAPIA.  See  Crate va. 

TARCONANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  846. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  has  a  Flower  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  Flo¬ 
rets  included  in  I  common  T op -f. hoped  Empalement ,  which 
is  fhort ,  permanent ,  and  hairy.  The  Florets  are  uniform , 
Funnel-faped,  and  of  1  Petal  indented  in  5  Parts  at  the 
Top  ;  they  have  each  5  very  fort  Hair-like  Stamina  termi¬ 
nated  hy  cylindrical  tubulous  Summits  longer  than  the  Petaly 
and  an  oblong  Germeny  fupporting  a  Style  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina  crowned  by  2  Awl-fhaped  Stigmas  which  open 
Lengthways.  The  Germen  turns  to  a  fngle  oblong  Seed , 
crowned  with  Down ,  which  ripens  in  the  Empalement. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Tarconanthus.  Hort.  Cliff.  358.  This  is  the  Co- 
nyza  Africana ,  frutefcensy  Joliis  falv.ee  odorce  camphirce. 
Tourn.  Inf.  455.  Shrubby  African  Fleabane  with  Sage 
Leaves  fmelling  like  Camphire. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
it  has  a  ffrong  woody  Stalk,  which  riles  to  the  Height 
of  12  or  14  Feet,  and,  fending  out  many  ligneous 
Branches  at  the  Top,  may  be  trained  up  to  a  regular 
Head.  The  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  in 
Shape  like  thofe  of  the  broad-leaved  Sallow,  having  a 
downy  Surface  like  thofe  of  Sage,  and  their  under  Sides 
are  white  ;  thefe  refemble  in  Smell  the  Rofemary  Leaves 
when  bruifed.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Spikes  at 
the  Extremity  of  the  Shoots,  which  are  of  a  dull  pur¬ 
ple  Colour,  fo  do  not  make  any  great  Appearance.  The 
ufual  Time  of  its  flowering  is  in  Autumn  ;  they  conti- 
tinue  great  Part  of  Winter,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  here.  Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  to  make  a  Vari¬ 
ety  in  the  Green-noufe,  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  ly 
thofe  who  are  curious  in  collecting  of  foreign  Plants  ; 
they  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year. 

It  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open 
Air  in  Eoglandy  but  requires  no  artificial  Heat,  therefore 
may  be  placed  in  a  common  Green-houfe  with  Myrtles, 
Oleanders,  and  other  hardy  exoticks  in  Winter,  and  in 
Summer  may  be  expofed  with  them  in  the  open  Air, 
and  treated  as  they  are. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  fhould  be 
planted  in  May ,  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  if 
they  are  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  it  will  pro¬ 
mote  their  putting  out  Roots.  Thefe  fhould  be  fhaded 
with  Mats,  or  covered  with  oiled  Paper,  to  fcreen 
them  from  the  Sun  until  they  are  rooted,  and  they  mufl 
be  duly  watered*  By  the  Middle  of  July  thefe  Cuttings 
will  have  taken  Root.,  when  they  fhould  be  each  trans¬ 
planted  into  a  feparate  Pot,  and  placed  in  the  Single 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  Time  they 
may  be  placed  with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants  in  a 
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fheitered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
Middle  or  End  of  OClober,  when  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe,  placing  them  where  they 
may  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  mild  Weather.  This 
Plant  is  very  thirdy,  fo  mud  he  often  watered,  and 
every  Year  the  Plants  mud  be  fhifted,  and,  as  they  in¬ 
crease  in  Size,  fhould  be  put  into  larger  Pots. 
TARRAGON.  See  Abrotanum. 

TAXUS.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  589.  Tab.  362.  Lin. 
Gen .  PL  1006.  The  Yew  Tree  j  in  French ,  If* 

The  Characters  are, 

The  male  Flowers  are  produced  on  fe par  ate  Trees  from 
the  Fruit  for  the  mofl  part ;  they  have  neither  Empalement 
or  Petals,  but  the  Gem  is  like  a  four-leaved  Cover ;  they 
have  a  great  Number  of  Stamina,  joined  at  the  Bottom  in 
a  Column  longer  than  the  Gem,  terminated  by  depreffed 
Summits,  having  obtufe  Borders  and  8  Points ,  opening 
on  each  Side  their  Bafe,  and  cajUng  their  Farina.  The 
female  Flowers  are  like  the  male,  having  no  Empalement 
or  Petals,  but  have  an  oval  acute-pointed  German,  but  no 
Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes, 
a  Berry  lengthened  from  the  Receptacle  globular  at  the  Ip, 
and  covered  by  a  proper  Coat  at  Bottom,  open  at  the  Top% 
full  of  Juice,  and  of  a  red  Colour ,  but,  as  it  dries, 
wa/les  away,  including  1  oblong  oval  Seed  whofe  Top 
without  the  Berry  is  prominent. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  in  England y 
viz. 

TAXUS  Joliis  approximate.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  1040.  Yew 
Tree  with  Leaves  growing  near  each  other,  or  the 
common  Yew'. 

This  Tree  grows  naturally  in  England ,  and  alio  in 
mod  of  the  northern  Countries  of  Europe ,  and  in  North 
America,  and  where  it  is  fuflfered  to  grow,  will  rife  to 
a  good  Height,  and  have  very  large  Sterns;  it  naturally 
fends  out  Branches  on  every  Side,  which  fpread  out, 
and  are  almod  horizontal  ;  thefe  are  clofely  garniflied 
with  narrow,  ft  iff,  blunt-pointed  Leaves  of  a  very  dark 
green.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches  in  Cluders,  the  male  Flowers  having  many 
Stamina  are  more  confpicuous  than  the  female  ;  thefe 
for  the  mod  Part  are  upon  different  Trees,  but  lome- 
times  are  on  the  fame  Tree  ;  they  appear  the  latter  End 
of  May,  and  the  Berries  ripen  in  Autumn. 

There  is  hardly  any  Sort  of  ever-green  Tree,  which 
has  been  fo  generally  cultivated  in  the  Englif  Gardens  as 
the  Yew,  on  Account  of  it  being  fo  tonfile,  as  to  be 
with  Eafe  reduced  into  any  Shape  the  Owner  pleafed, 
and  it  may  be  too  often  feen,  efpecially  in  old  Gardens, 
what  a  wretched  Tade  of  Gardening  prevailed  former¬ 
ly  in  England,  from  the  mondrous  figures  of  Beads 
&c.  we  find  thefe  Trees  reduced  into,  but  of  late  this 
Tade  has  been  judly  exploded. 

The  only  Ufe  this  Tree  is  fit  for  in  Gardens,  is  to 
form  Hedges  for  the  Defence  of  exotick  Plants,  for 
which  Purpofe,  it  is  the  mod  proper  of  any  Tree  in 
being;  the  Leaves  being  final!,  the  Branches  are  pro¬ 
duced  very  clofely  together;  and  if  carefully  fhorn,  they 
may  be  rendered  fo  clofe,  as  to  break  the  Winds  better 
than  any  other  Sort  of  Fence  whatever,  becaufe  they 
will  not  be  reverberated,  as  again d  Walls,  Pales,  and 
other  .clofe  Fences. 

Thefe  Trees  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  fowing; 
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their  Beries  in  Autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe  (with¬ 
out  clearing  them  from  the  Pulp  which  furrounds  them, 
as  hath  been  frequently  dire&ed,)  upon  a  fhady  Bed  of 
frefh  undunged  Soil,  covering  them  over  alout  halt  an 
Inch  thick  with  the  fame  Earth. 

In  Spiing  the  Bed  rnud.be  carefully  cleared  from 
Weeds ;  and  if  the  Seafon  prove  dry,  it  will  be  proper 
to  refrefh  the  Bed  with  Water  now  and  then,  which 
will  promote  the  Growth  of  the  Seeds  ;  many  of  which 
will  come  up  the  fame  Spring,  but  others  wilL  remain  in 
the  Ground  until  Autumn  or  Spring  following;  but 
where  the  Seeds  are  preferved  above  Ground  till  Spring 
before  the  are  Town,  the  Plants  never  come  up  till  the 
Year  after,  fo  that  by  fowing  the  Seeds  as  foon  as  they 
are  ripe,  there  is  often  a  whole  Year  faved. 

Thefe  Plants,  when  they  come  up,  fhould  be  con- 
dantly  cleared  from  Weeds,  which  if  permitted  to  grow 
among  them,  would  caufe  their  Bottoms  to  be  naked, 
and  frequently  deftroy  the  .  Plants  when  they  continue 
long  undidorbed.; 

In  this  Bed  the  Plants  may  remain  2  Years,-  after, 
which,  in  Autumn,  there  fhould  .be,  a  Spot  of  frefh  uri- 
dunged  Soil  prepared,  into  which  they  fhould  be  remo¬ 
ved  the  Beginning  of  Odlober ,  planting  them  in  Beds, 
about  4  or  5  Feet  wide,  in  Rows  about  a  Foot  afunder, 
and  6  Inches  Didance  from  each  other  in- the  Rows,  ob- 
ferving  to  lay  a  little  Mulch  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
about  their  Roots,  and  to  water  them  in  dry  Weather 
until  they  have  taken  Rost,  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds  in  Summer,  and  to  trim  them  according  to  the. 
Purpofe  for  which  they  are  defigned.- 

In  thefe  Beds  they  may  remain  2  or  3  Years,  accor¬ 
ding  as  they  have  grown,  when  they  fhould  again  be 
removed  into  a  Nurfery,  placing  them  in  Rows  at  3 
Feet  Didance,  and  18  Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows; 
obferving  to  do  it  in  Autumn,  as  was  before  directed, 
and  continue  to  trim  them  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Defign  for  which  they  were  intended,  and 
after  they  have  continued  3  or  4  Years  in  this  Nurfery* 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain  ;. 
always  obferving  to  remove  them  in  Autumn  where  the 
Ground  is  very  dry;  button  cold.moid  Land.it  is  better 
in  the  Spring, 

Thefe  Trees,  are  very  fi'ow  in  growing,,  yet  there  are 
many  very  large  Trees  on  feme  barren  cold  Soils,  in  di¬ 
vers  Parts  of  England.  The  Timber  of  thefe  Trees  i*. 
greatly  edeemed  for  many  Ufes. 

TELEPHIOIDES.  See  Andrachne. 

TELKPHIUM,  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  24S.  Tab.  1280 
Lin.  Gen.  PL  339.  Orpine.  . 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  compofed 
of  5  oblong  oval  Leaves  which  are  obtufe,  and  the  Length 
of  the  Petals.  The  Flower  has  5  oblong  obtufe  Petals ,  and 
5  Awl- fe  aped  Stamina ,  for  ter  than  the  Petals,  termina¬ 
ted  by  prof  rate  Summits ,  with  a  three  cornered  acute 
Germen ,  having  no  Style,  crowned  by  3  acute  fpreading 
Stigmas.  The  Germen  turns  to  a  Jhort  three-cornered 
Capfule  with  I  Cell,  opening  with  3  Valves  containing 
many  round  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  in  the  Eng - 
lif  Gardens ; 
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TelkPHIUM.  Hort.  Up.  70.  Orpine^  or  Live  long. 
This  is  the  Telephium  legitimum  linger  at  i.  Cluf.  Htfl.  77. 
The  true  Orpine  of  lmperatus. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
anti  Italy.  The  Root  is  compofed  of  ligneous  Fibres  of 
a  yellowifh  Colour,  which  fpread  out  wide.  The 
Branches  or  Stalks  are  (lender  and  trail  on  the 
Ground  ;  they  are  3  or  9  Inches  lorig,  and  are  gar- 
r.ithed  with  fmall  oval  Leaves  of  a  grayifh  Colour, 
fmooth,  and  pretty  diff,  ranged  alternately  along 
the  Stalk,  having  one  longitudinal  Nerve  running 
through  the  Middle.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
the  F.nd  of  the  Branches  in  fhort  thick  Spikes  reflexed 
like  thofe  of  the  Heliotropium.  The  Flowers  are 
compoled  of  5  white  Petals  which  fpread  open  and 
are  the  Length  of  the  Empalement,  having  5  very 
(lender  Stamina,  terminated  by  yellow  Summits.  This 
Plant  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  (hould  be 
(own  in  Autumn,  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth,  in  an 
open  Situation,  for  if  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  the 
Plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  following  Spring.  When 
the. Plants  are  come  up,  they  (hould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to 
leave  them  6  or  8  Inches  afunder,  and  they  mud 
be  condantly  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  for  if  they  are 
permitted  to  grow,  they  will  foon  overbear  the  Plants, 
and  dedroy  them.  Thefe  Plants  do  not  tranfplant  well, 
fo  (hould  (land  in  the  Place  where  they  were  fown.  In 
the  Summer  they  will  flower,  and  the  Seeds  will  ripen 
in  Autumn,  w'hieh  will  fcatter  foon  if  not  gathered 
when  ripe  ;  and,  if  the  Ground  is  not  diilurbed,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  Plenty,  and  require  no  other 
Care  than  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 

TEREBINTHUS.  .SW  Pidachia. 

TERGIFCETOUS  PLANTS  are  fuch  as  bear  their 
Seeds  on  the  Backfides  of  their  Leaves. 

TERNATEA.  See  Clitoria. 

TERRACES.  A  Terrace  is  a  Bank  of  Earth,  raifed 
on  a  proper  Elevation,  fo  that  any  Perfon  who  walks 
round  a  Garden,  may  have  a  better  Profpe£l  of  all  that 
lies  round  him ;  and  thefe  Elevations  are  fo  neceffary 
that  thofe  Gardens  that  have  them  not,  are  deficient. 

When  the  Terraces  are  rightly  fituated,  they  are  great 
Ornaments  for  their  Regularity  and  Opening,  efpeci- 
ally  when  they  are  well  made,  and  their  Afcent  not  too 
deep. 

There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Terrace  Walks: 

1.  The  great  Terrace,  which  generally  lies  next  to 
the  Houfe. 

2.  The  Side  or  Middle  Terrace,  which  is  commonly 
railed  above  the  Level  of  the  Parterre,  Lawn,  &c. 

3.  Thofe  Terraces  which  encompafs  a  Garden. 

As  to  the  Breadth  of  Side  Terraces,  this  is  ufually 
decided  by  its  Correfpondence  with  fome  Pavilion,  or 
fome  little  Jettee  or  Building ;  but  mod  of  all  by  the 
Quantity  of  Stuff  that  is  to  fpare  for  thofe  Purpofes. 

The  Side  Terrace  of  a  Garden  ought  not  to  be  lefs 
than  20  Feet,  and  but  very  feldom  wider  than 
forty. 

As  for  the  Height  of  a  Terrace,  fome  allow  it  to  be 
but  5  Feet  high  ;  but  others  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
their  Fancies  ;  but  more  exadl  Perfons  never  allow'  a- 
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bove  5  or  6  Feet ;  and  in  a  fmall  Garden,  and  a  narrow 
Terrace  W alk,  3  Feet ;  and  fometimes  3  Feet  and  a 
Half  high  are  fufficient  for  a  Terrace  18  Feet  wide  ; 
and  4  Feet  are  fufficient  for  a  Terrace  of  20  Feet  wide  ; 
but  when  the  Garden  is  proportionally  large,  and  the 
Terrace  is  30  or  40  Feet  wide,  then  it  mud  be  at  lead 
5  or  6  Feet  high. 

The  nobled  Terrace  is  very  deficient  without  Shade  ; 
for  which  Elm  Trees  are  very  proper;  for  no  Seat  can 
be  faid  to  be  complete,  where  there  is  not  an  immediate 
Shade  almod  as  foon  as  out  of  the  Houfe,  and  there¬ 
fore  thefe  (hady  Trees  (hould  be  detached  from  the  Bo¬ 
dy  and  Wings  of  the  Edifice. 

TERRENE,  Earthy,  or  compofed  of  Earth. 
TERRESTRIAL,  Earthy,  or  that  belongs  to 
Earth. 

TETRACERA,  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  604. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

The  Flower  has  cl  permanent  Empalement  of  6  round.' fh 
fpreading  Leaves ,  the  3  outer  are  alternate  and  [mailer 
than  the  other ;  it  has  6  fmall  Petals  which  Jom  fall  off, 
and  a  great  Number  of  Stamina  which  are  permanent , 
and  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by  f Ingle 
Summits  ;  it  has  4  oval  Germina  fupportmg  a  fhort  d wi¬ 
fe  aped  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germina 
become  4  oval  refiexed  Capfules,  each  having  \  Cell  open¬ 
ing  at  the  Seam  on  the  upper  Side,  inclofng  1  rouvdijh 
Seed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus ,  viz. 

Tetracera.  Hort.  Cliff.  214.  This  is  the  Petraci 
foribus  fpicatis,  Joliis  lauri  fcabris.  Amman.  He>  b.  518. 
Petraa  with  fpiked  Flowers  and  rough  Leaves  refembling 
thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  where 
it  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Ploufoun,  who  fent  it 
to  England.  It  has  a  wxxxly  Stalk  which  rifes  12  or  14 
Feet  High,  covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  fending  out  fe¬ 
veral  dender  ligneous  Branches  which  twine  about  any 
neighbouring  Support;  they  are  garniffied  with  oblong 
oval  Leaves,  whofe  Surfaces  are  very  rough  ;  they  are 
near  6  Inches  long,  and  2  and  a  Half  broad,  (lightly 
indented  on  their  Edges  toward  their  Points,  and  have 
many  tranfverfe  Veins  running  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the 
Edges  ;  they  are  placed  alternate  on  the  Branches, 
danding  on  (hort  Foot  Stalks,  of  a  grayrffi  Colour  on 
their  upper  Surface,  and  brown  on  their  under.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches;  thefe  Panicles  are  compofed  of  3  or  4  diort 
thick  Spikes  which  branch  out  from  the  lower  Part  of 
the  principal  Spike,  which  is  much  longer  and  thicker  than 
the  other.  The  Flowers  have  6  thin  purple  Petals,  the 
fame  Length  as  the  Empalement,  which  are  very  fuga¬ 
cious,  fo  that  they  foon  fall  off ;  thefe  fit  upon  the  Ger¬ 
mina.  After  the  Flowers  are  pad,  the  4  Germina  be¬ 
come  fo  many  oval  Capfules  reflexed  backward ;  thefe 
open  Lengthways  on  the  upper  Side,  and  have  each  L 
oblong  Seed  enclofed. 

This  Shrub  is  very  different  from  that  which  Dr. 
Plukenet  titles  Fagus  Americanus  ulmi  atnpliffmis  foliis , 
capfidis  bigemcllis.  Amaltk.  87.  though  Dr.  'Linnaeus  has 
added  this  Synonime  to  it. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mud  be  procured' 
from  the  Countries,  where  the  Plant  naturally  grows, 

which 
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which  may  probably  be  found  in  fome  of  the  Britijb 
Iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies.  I  have  received  it  from  the 
Ifland  of  Barbuda ,  where  it  was  found  by  the  late  Dr. 
CreJJy,  who  fent  me  Specimens  and  Seeds.  Thefe  Seeds 
are  frequently  abortive,  for,  upon  examining  them, 
there  was  fcarce  more  than  a  twentieth  Part  which  had 
any  Kernels,  the  others  appeared  fair  but  were  hollow. 
The  -Seeds  fhould  be  Town  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
where  they  muft  be  treated  as  other  exotick  Seeds  from 
the  fame  Countries,  and  as  the  Plants  feldom  come  up 
the  fame  Year,  the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  into ' 
the  Stove  before  Winter,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan 
Bed,  between  the  other  Pots  of  Plants,  where  they 
fhould  remain  till  Spring,  when  they  fhould  be  taken 
out  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  if  the  Seeds  were  good. 
When  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  good  Bed  of  Tan,  fhading  them 
from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which 
their  Treatment  mull  be  the  fame  as  for  the  Annona , 
and  the  like  tender  exotick  Plant?,  which  require  to  be 
kept  always  in  the  Tan  Bed. 

TETRAGONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  551.  Tretragono- 
carpos.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  262. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  coloured  Empalement , 
compofed  of  4  oval ,  plain,  diflexed  Leaves ,  fitting  upon 
the  Germen.  It  has  no  Petals ,  but  about  20  Hair-like 
Stamina ,  Jhorter  than  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by 
oblong  prollrate  Summits ,  and  a  roundifh  four-cornered 
Germen  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  \  Awl-Jhaped 
Styles  recurved  and  as  long  as  the  Stamina ,  with  hairy 
Stigmas  the  Length  of  the  Styles.  The  Germen  becomes 
a  thick  Capfule  with  4  Cells,  having  4  Angles  which  have 
narrow  Wings  or  Borders ,  containing  1  hard  oblong  Seed 
in  each. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tetragonia  foliis  linearibus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod. 
250.  Tetragonia  with  linear  Leaves.  Tetragonocarpos 
Africana  fruticans,  foliis  longis  &  anguftis.  H.  Amft. 
2.  p.  205.  Ajrican  fhrubby  Tetragonocarpos ,  with  long 
narrow  Leaves. 

2.  Tetragonia  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis ,  caule  Jru- 
ticofo  decumbente.  Tetragonia  with  oval  entire  Leaves, 
and  a  fhrubby  trailing  Stalk. 

3.  Tetragonia  jolt  is  ovatis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  250. 
Tetragonia  with  oval  Leaves.  Tetragonocarpos  Africana , 
radice  magna  cruft’a  (A  carnofa.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  203. 
Tetragonocarpos  with  a  large  flefhy  Root,  and  oval 
Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  whence  they  were  firft  brought  to  the  Gardens  in 
Holland.  The  firft  Sort  has  flender  ligneous  Stalks 
which  rife  3  or  4  Feet  high,  if  they  are  fupported, 
otherwife  they  trail  on  the  Ground  ;  they  are  covered 
with  a  light  gray  Bark,  and  divide  into  a  great  Number 
of  trailing  Branches,  which  when  young  are  fucculent, 
of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  covered  with  fmall  pel- 
Jucid  Drops,  fomewhat  like  the  Diamond  Ficoides, 
which  refiett  the  Light.  As  the  Branches  are  older 
they  become  more  ligneous  \  they  are  garnifhed  with 
Vox-  11. 
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thick,  fucculent  narrow  Leaves,  about  half  an  Inch 
long,  and  a  Tenth  of  an  Inch  broad,  concave,  and 
blunt-pointed  ;  thefe  are  placed  alternate,  and  at  their 
Bafe  come  out  a  Clutter  of  fmaller  Leaves,  they  have 
the  like  pellucid  Drops  as  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  at  every  Joint 
toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  fometimes  they  come 
fingly,  at  others  there  are  two,  and  fometimes  3  Flow¬ 
ers  at  each  Joint;  thefe  have  Empalements  of  5  Leaves, 
which  fpread  open  and  are  a  little  reflexed  ;  they  are 
green  without,  and  yellow  within,  each  having  about 
40  Stamina  terminated  by  oblong  prollrate  Summits, 
which  fill  up  the  Middle  of  the  Flower.  They  appear 
in  July  and  Auguft,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  four- 
cornered  Capfules,  having  4  Wings  or  Borders,  and 
4  Cells,  each  containing  1  oblong  Seed,  which  ripens 
in  Winter. 

The  2d  Sort  has  larger  Stalks  than  the  former,  which 
branch  out  in  like  Manner;  the  Branches  trail  on  the 
Ground  where  they  are  not  fupported;  the  young 
Branches  are  very  fucculent,  and  almoft  as  thick  as  a 
Man’s  little  Finger;  the  Leaves  are  2  Inches  long,  and  1 
broad,  their  Surface  are  covered  with  very  fmall  pellucid 
Drops,  as  are  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  larger  and 
Hand  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  3  or  4  arifing  from 
the  fame  Points;  the  Empalement,  and  alfo  the  Sum¬ 
mits  are  of  a  pale  Sulphur  Colour.  It  flowers  at  the 
fame  Time  with  the  firtt. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  fhould 
be  cut  off  from  the  Plants  a  few  Days  before  they  are 
planted,  that  the  Part  where  they  are  cut  may  be  healed, 
otherwife  they  will  rot ;  for  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  of 
this  Plant  are  very  full  of  Moitture.  The  beft  Time 
to  plant  thefe  Cuttings  is  in  July,  that  they  may  have 
Time  to  make  good  Roots  before  Winter.  Thefe  Cut¬ 
tings  may  be  planted  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth ;  and  if 
they  are  fhaded  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day, 
it  will  be  of  Service  to  them.  They  fhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water;  but  they  mull:  not 
have  it  in  too  great  Plenty,  for  that  will  rot  them.  In 
about  6  Weeks  after  planting,  the  Cuttings  will  be 
fufficiently  rooted  to  tranfplant,  therefore  they  fhould 
be  taken  up,  and  planted  into  Pots  filled  with  light 
frefh  undunged  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation, 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  Time 
they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants,  in 
a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
Middle  or  latter  End  of  October ,  at  which  Time  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed 
where  they  may  enjoy  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible  in 
mild  Weather  ;  for  they  only  require  to  be  protected 
from  the  Frort,  being  pretty  hardy  with  Refpe£t  to 
Cold  ;  but  they  fhould  not  have  too  much  Moillure  in 
Winter.  If  thefe  Plants  are  planted  in  the  full  Ground 
in  the  Summer  Seafon,  they  will  grow  prodigioufly  rank 
and  large,  as  they  alfo  will,  if  they  are  permitted  to  root 
into  the  Ground  through  the  Holes  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Pots;  therefore  the  Pots  fhould  be  frequently  re¬ 
moved  to  prevent  it,  for  when  they  grow  too  freely, 
their  Leaves  will  be  very  full  of  Adoifture  ;  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Weight  of  the  Fruit,  which  are  always 
produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  will  weigh 
the  Branches  upon  the  Ground,  and  render  the  Plants 
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very'  unfightly.  The  Plants  of  this  Kind  cofnmonly 
grow  very  draggling  ;  therefore  the  more  their  Roots 
are  confined  in  the  Pots,  the  more  clofe  and  (tinted 
will  be  the  Heads  of  the  Plants  ;  which  is  what  they 
(hould  always  be  kept  to,  in  order  to  render  them 
fightly.  The  Flowers  of  this  Plant  have  no  great 
Beauty,  but  as  the  whole  Face  of  the  Plant  is  peculiar, 
it  may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  every  Collection  of  Plants 
for  Variety,  fince  it  requires  no  great  Trouble  to  cul¬ 
tivate  it. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
(hould  be  Town  on  a  warm  Border  of  light  frefh  Earth, 
where  fometimes  they  will  remain  a  whole  Year  before 
the  Plants  come  up ;  therefore  when  they  do  not  come 
up  the  fird  Seafon,  the  Borders  (hould  not  be  didurbed, 
but  kept  condantly  clear  from  Weeds  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up  about  4  Inches  high,  they  (hould  be 
taken  up  and  planted  in  Pots,  (and  treated  as  hath  been 
direded  For  the  Cuttings  3)  for  if  they  are  fufFered  to  grow 
in  the  Border  till  they  are  large,  they  will- not  tranfplant 
fo  well,  nor  will  they  make  fohandfome  Plants. 

The  3d  Sort  hath  large  flefhy  Roots  ;  the  Branches 
are  weak,  and  trail  on  the  Ground  ;  thefe  generally  decay 
about  Midfummer,  and  new  Shoots  are  produced  late  in 
Autumn.  The  Leaves  of  this  come  out  in  Bunches, 
they  are  oval,  plain,  and  not  fo  thick  and  fucculent  as 
thofe  of  the  other  Sorts ;  they  are  a  little  more  than  an 
Inch  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  in  February  ; 
Thefe  are  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort  and  have  pretty 
long  (lender  Foot  Stalks.  This  never  produces  any 
Seeds  in  England ,  however  the  Cuttings  will  grow,  if 
they  are  planted  early  in  the  Spring  ;  fo  that  the  Sort 
may  be  propagated  with  the  fame  Facility  as  either  of 
the  other  Kinds. 

All  thefe  Sorts  require  Protection  in  Winter ;  but  if 
they  are  placed  in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe  with  Ficoides,  and 
other  hardy  Plants,  where  they  may  have  a  large  Share 
oi  free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  and  protected  from  the 
Frolt,  they  will  thrive  much  better  than  when  they  are 
more  tenderly  treated. 

TETRAGONOTIIF.CA.  Hort.  Eltb .  2S3.  Lin. 
Cen.  PL  875.  Sun  Flower,  vulgo. 

The  Chambers  are. 

The  Flower  is  compofcd  of  hermaphrodite  and  female 
Florets ,  included  in  1  large  common  Empalement  cut  into 
4  plain ,  triangular ,  Heart-jbaped  Segments  which  fpread 
open.  ' The  Difk  or  Middle  of  the  Flower  is  made  up  op 
hermaphrodite  Florets, Funnel-jhaped  and  cut  into  5  Parts  at 
ihe  Brim,  and  reflexed ;  they  have  5  jhort  Hair-likc  Stami¬ 
na,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits ,  and  a  naked  Ger- 
mcn  fupporting  a  Jlendsr  Style ,  crowned  by  2  reflexed  Stig¬ 
mas.  The  Germen  becomes  I  naked  roundijh  Seed.  The 
•female  half  Florets  which  compofe  the  Ray  or  Border  of  the 
Flower ,  have  their  Petals  f  retched  out  like  a  Tongue  on 
»ne  Side ,  and  are  cut  at  their  Points  into  3  equal  acute 
Parts.  Thefe  have  no  Stamina ,  but  a  naked  Germen  fup¬ 
porting  a  fender  Style  with  2  twifed  Stigmas,  fucceeded 
by  fngle  naked  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Tetragonotheca.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  903.  This  is 
tire  Tetragcnitbeca  , doronici  maximi  folio,  fjort.  Eltb. 
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378.  Dwarf  Sun  Flower,  with  a  Leaf  like  the  greater 
Leopard’s  Bane. 

This  Plant  is  a  Native  of  Carolina ,  from  whence  the 
Seeds  were  brought  to  Europe.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant 
are  perennial,  but  the  Stalks  are  annual,  and  perifh  in 
Autumn  on  the  Approach  of  Cold.  The  Roots  will 
abide  through  the  Winter  in  the  full  Ground,  if  plan¬ 
ted  in  a  warm  Situation  ;  fo  do  not  require  any  Shel¬ 
ter,  except  in  very  fevere  Winters;  when,  if  they 
are  covered  over  with  rotten  Tan,  or  Peas  Haulm,  to 
keep  out  the  Frod,  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  their 
being  killed. 

About  the  latter  End  of  April ,  or  Beginning  of 
May ,  the  Roots  will  fend  forth  new  Shoots,  which 
are  garnilhed  with  large,  oblong,  rough  Leaves,  placed 
by  Pairs  clofely  embracing  the  Stalks ;  thefe  are  a 
little  finuated  on  their  Edges,  and  covered  with 
fmall  Hairs.  The  Stalks  ufually  grow  about  2  Feet 
high  in  England ,  and  branch  out  toward  the  Top  into 
feveral  fmaller  Stalks,  each  having  1  large  yellow 
Flower  at  their  Top  fhaped  like  a  Sun  Flower;  which, 
before  it  expands,  is  covered  with  the  inflated  Em¬ 
palement,  which  is  four-cornered.  The'  Seeds  of  this 
Plant  rarely  ripen  in  England,  but  when  they  are 
obtained  from  Abroad,  they  (hould  be  Town  in  the 
full  Ground  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year  ;  where,  fome¬ 
times  they  will  remain  a  Year  before  the  Plants  come 
up,  fo  that  if  they  do  not  come  up  the  fame  Year, 
the  Ground  fhould  not  be  diflurbed,  but  kept  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  wait  till  the  2d  Year  to  fee  what 
Plants  will  come  up.  When  the  Plants  appear,  they 
mud  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  the  Seafon  (hould 
prove  dry,  they  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered. 
In  Autumn  the  Plants  (hould  be  tranfplanted  into  the 
Places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Thefe  Plants  will  live  3  Years  in  a  proper  Soil  and 
Situation,  but  as  it  does  not  increafe  here,  •  the  bed 
Method  is,  to  procure  good  Seeds  from  Abroad  annually. 

A  TETRAPETALOUS  FLOWER  is  one  compo- 
fed  of  only  4  Angle  Flower  Leaves,  called  Pet  ala. 

TEUCRIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  625.  Tourn.  Inf. 
R.  H.  207.  Tab.  93.  Tree  Germander. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flowers  is  of  I  Leaf,  cut  into 
5  acute  equal  Segments  at  the  lop,  and  is  permanent. 
The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind  with  I  Petal,  having  a 
Jhort  cylindrical  Tube  a  little  incurved  at  the  Chaps.  The 
upper  Lip  is  ere  Cl  and  deeply  cut  into  2  acute  Segments. 

1  he  lower  Lip  fpreads  and  is  cut  into  3  Segments,  the 
Middle  one  is  large  and  roundijh,  the  2  Side  ones  are 
acute  and  ere  Cl.  It  has  4  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  longer  than 
the  upper  Lip  and  prominent  between  the  Segments ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  fmall  Summits.  It  has  a  Germen  divided  in  4 
Parts,  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by  two  fender 
Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  4  roundijh  na¬ 
ked  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

T.  Teucrium;  folds  cordatis  undulqtis  obtuse  ferralts 
foralibus  integerrimJs  concavis ,  caule  fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp. 
PL  565.  Tree  Germander  with  Heart-fhaped  waved 
Leaves  bluntly  fawed,  thofe  between  the  Flowers  con¬ 
cave  and  entire,  and  a  flirubby  Stalk.  Teucrium  multis. 
J.  B .  Common.Tree  Germander. 

2.  Tscr- 
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'5.  TeuCRIUM  foil  If  ovatis  crenatis ,  fioralibus  lanceo- 
latis  integerrimis,  caule  fruticofo.  Tree  Germander  with 
oval  crenated  Leaves,  thofe  between  the  Flowers  Spear- 
fhaped  and  entire,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  Cbamadrys 
Alpina  frutefcens, folio fplendente.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  205. 
Shrubby  Alpine  Tree  Germander  with  fhining  Leaves. 

3.  Teucrium  folds  integerrimis  oblongo-ovatis  petio¬ 
latis,  fup r a  glabris ,  fubtus  tomentofs.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
5 63  Tree  Germander  with  entire,  oblong,  oval  Leaves 
having  Foot  Stalks,  and  being  fmooth  above,  and  hoary 
underneath.  Teucrium  fruticans  Baticum.  Cluf.  Hiji. 
I.  p.  348.  Spanif. b  Tree  Grmander. 

4.  Teucrium  foliis  integerrimis,  rbombeis ,  acutis , 
villofs,  fubtus , tomentofs.  Hort.  Upf.  195.  Tree  Ger¬ 
mander  with  entire  Leaves  which  are  hairy,  lhaped 
like  an  acute  Rhombus,  and  woolly  on  their  under  Side. 
Teucrium  Hifpanicum  latiore  folio.  Tourn.  Injl.  208. 
Spanijb  Tree  Germander  with  a  broader  Leaf. 

5.  Teucrium  foliis  multifdis,  Jloribus  folitariis.  Lin. 
Sp.  PL  562.  Germander  with  many-pointed  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  growing  fingly.  Teucrium  Hifpanicum 

Jupinum  humilius ,  ’verbena  tenuifolia  foliis.  Juffieu.  Low 
trailing  Spanijb  Germander  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
narrow-leaved  Vervain. 

6.  Teucrium  foliis  multifdis ,  Jloribus  verticillatis 
4itrinquc  tennis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  562.  Germander  with 
many  pointed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls 
by  Threes.  Cbamadrys  foliis  laciniatis.  Lob.  Obferv. 
209.  Germander  with  jagged  Leaves. 

7.  Teucrium  foliis  ovatis  incifo-crenatis  petiolatis , 

Jloribus  fubverticillatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  302.  Germander 
with  oval  Leaves  with  crenated  Cuts,  having  Foot 
Stalks,  and  Flowers  growing  almofl:  in  Whorls.  Cba¬ 
madrys  minor  repens.  C.  B.  P.  248.  Smaller  Creeping 
Germander.  * 

8.  Teucrium  foliis  ovatis  ulrinque  acutis ,  fuperne 
ferrato-dentatis ,  Jloribus  racemojis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod. 
307.  Germander  with  oval  Leaves  pointed  at  both  Ends, 
and  Saw-indented  toward  their  Points,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Bunches.  Cbamadrys  multiflora ,  tenuifolia 
Hifpanica.  Tourn.  Injl.  205.  Spanijb  narrow-leaved 
Germander  bearing  many  Flowers. 

9.  Teucrium  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  incifo-crenatis  acu- 
minatis,  Jloribus  fubverticillatis.  Germander  with  oblong 
oval  Leaves  acute-pointed,  jagged,  and  crenated, 
and  Flowers  growing  almofl:  in  Whorls.  Cbamadrys 
major  repens.  C.  B.  P.  248.  Greater  creeping  Ger¬ 
mander. 

10.  Teucrium  foliis  ovatis  tomentojis,  obtuse  crena- 
tis,  Jloralibus  integerrimis,  calycibus  aculeatis.  ‘Teucrium 
with  oval  woolly  Leaves  obtufely  crenated,  thofe  among 
the  Flowers  entire,  and  the  Empalements  of  the 
Flowers  ending  in  acute  Points.  Teucrium  Creticum 
rdoratum  flore  purpurea.  H.  R.  Par.  Sweet- fuelling 
Germander  of  Crete  with  a  purple  Flower. 

ti.  Teucrium  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  fuperne  ferratis 
villofs,  fubtus  incanis  feJJilibus,  Jloribus  fubverticillatis . 
Teucrium  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  fawed  toward  their 
Points,  hairy,  and  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Branches,  and  Flowers  growing  almofl:  in 
Whorls.  Cbamadrys  Alpina  villofa.  Tourn.  Injl.  205. 
Hoary  Alpine  Germander. 

12.  Teucrium  foliis  cor dat is  ferrate*  petiolatis ,  ra- 
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Cfmis  laterdlibus  fecundis,  caule  ereflo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  564. 
Germander  with  Heart-fhaped  fawed  Leaves  having 
Foot  Stalks,  many  long  Bunches  of  Flowers  growing 
from  the  Wings,  and  an  upright  Stalk,  Scordium  alte- 
rum  five  falvi a  agrejtis.  C.  B.  P.  247.  Another  Scordium 
or  wild  Sage. 

13.  Teucrium  foliis  cblongis  fejfilibus  dent ato- ferra¬ 
tis,  foribus  geminis  axillaribus,  caule  diffufo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
565.  Germander  with  oblong  Saw-indented  Leaves  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and  Flowers  growing  by 
Pairs  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  which  is  diffufed.  Scor¬ 
dium.  C.  B.  P.  247.  Water  Germander. 

14.  Teucrium  foliis  integerrimis  ovatis  utrinque  acu¬ 
tis,  racemis  fecundis  villcfis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  564.  German¬ 
der  with  oval  entire  Leaves  pointed  at  both  Ends, 
and  hairy  Bunches  of  Flowers.  Marum  Syriacum  vulgo 
Flor.  Bat.  2.  84.  Syrian  Maffick,  or  common  Marum. 

15.  Teucrium  foliis  trifdis  linearibus  integerrimis, 
foribus  fejfilibus  axillaribus.  Hort.  Upfal.  160.  German¬ 
der  with  linear,  trifid,  entire  Leaves,  and  Flowers  fit* 
ting  clofe,  growing  out  of  the  Wings  of  the  Branches. 
Chatnapitys  lute  a  vulgaris ,  five  folio  trifdo.  C.  B.  P. 
249.  Common  yellow  Ground  Pine  having  a  trifid  Leaf. 

16.  Teucrium  foliis  linearibus  villofijjimis  JupernU 
dentatis ,  foribus  fejfilibus.  Germander  with  the  moft 
hairy  linear  Leaves  indented  toward  their  Points*, 
and  Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk. 
Chamapitys  mojebata,  foliis  ferratis ,  an  prima  Diofco- 
ridis?  C.  B.  P.  249.  Mu fk  Ground  Pine  with  fawed 
Leaves,  and  probably  thefirff  of  Diofcorides. 

17.  Teucrium  foliis  linearibus  foment  tfis  integerrimis * 
foribus  fiffilibus.  Germander  with  linear,  woolly,  entire 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches.  Cha¬ 
mapitys  mofebata, foliis  non  ferratis.  Allton.  Mulk  Ground 
Pine  with  Leaves  not  fawed. 

18  Teucrium  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  obtusl  dental  is, 
foribus  folitariis  alaribus  pedunculatis ,  calycibus  acutis. 
Germander  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  bluntly  indented* 
Flowers  placed  fingly  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  and 
acute  Empalements.  Teucrium  Americanum  Chamadryos 
folio,  fore  albo.  Houf.  MJf.  American  Teucrium  with 
a  Germander  Leaf  and  white  Flower. 

19.  Teucrium  folis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  inaquallter 
ferratis ,  racemis  alaribus  terminalibufque  calycibus  infatis. 
Germander  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  unequally 
fawed,  long  Bunches  of  Flowers  fpringing  from  the 
Wings,  and  terminating  the  Stalks,  and  inflated  Empale¬ 
ments.  Cbamadrys  Americana,  maxima,  cat  aria  folio , 
calyce  vefcario.  Houjl.  MJf.  Greatefl:  American  Ger¬ 
mander  with  a  Catmint  Leaf,  and  a  bladdered  Em- 
palement. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
in  Spain ,  and  in  Italy  j  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk* 
near  2  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  ligneous  Branches* 
garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  a  little  waved* 
bluntly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  a  little  more  than  an  Inch 
long,  and  three  Quarters  broad  near  their  Bafe,  of  a- 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  a  little  hoary  on 
their  under,  flanding  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  upper 
Part  of  the  Branches  for  6  or  8  Inches  in  Length  is 
adorned  with  Flowers,  which  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk,  2  or  3  flanding  on  each  Side  at 
every  Joint ;  they  are  of  a  dirty  white  Colour,  and 
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fland  on  {lender  Foot  Stalks  j  under  each  of  thefe 
Whorls  (land  2  fmaller  Leaves,  which  are  entire  and 
concave.  The  Flowers  appear  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Sort  was  formerly  preferved  in  Green-houfes 
with  great  Care,  but  of  late  Years  it  hath  been  planted 
out  into  the  full  Ground,  and  is  found  hardy  enough 
to  endure  the  Cold  of  our  fevered  Winters  without 
Shelter,  provided  it  be  planted  on  a  dry  Soil. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  planting  Cuttings  in  the 
Spring,  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth,  obferving  to 
{hade  and  water  them  until  they  have  taken  Rootj 
after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  until  the  following  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  out  into  the 
Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  being  very  careful  in' 
removing  them  not  to  fhake  off  all  the  Earth  from  their 
Roots,  as  alfo  to  water  them,  if  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  until  they  have  taken  frefh  Root  ;  after 
which  the  only  Care  they  require,  is  to  keep  the  Ground 
clean  about  them,  and  to  prune  off  fuch  Shoots  as  are 
ill  fituated,  whereby  their  Heads  will  appear  more  regu¬ 
lar,  and  the  flowering  Branches  when  they  decay. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  generally 
are  produced  in  Plenty.  If  thefe  are  fown  on  a  Bed  of 
light  Earth  in  April ,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  fix 
Weeks  after,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  in  Autumn  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  dips,  but  in  the 
lower  Parts,  where  the  Cold  is  not  very  fevere,  and 
generally  on  moift  Ground ;  this  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk 
like  the  former,  and  rifes  about  the  fame  Height,  but 
branches  out  more  than  that.  The  Stalks  are  covered 
with  a  fhort  hairy  Down  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  oval, 
crenated,  and  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
but  a  little  hoary  on  their  under  ;  the  Leaves  between 
the  Flowers  are  Spear-fhaped  and  entire;  the  Spikes 
of  Flowers  are  much  longer ;  the  Flowers  are  larger, 
and  their  Colour  more  inclining  to  a  yellow  than  thofe 
of  the  former.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with 
the  other,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Way. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily ,  near 
the  Borders  of  the  Sea  ;  this  has  a  fltrubby  branching 
Stalk,  which  rifes  6  or  8  Feet  high,  covered  with  a 
hoary  Bark.  The  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  fmall 
oval  Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
•  Branches ;  they  are  near  one  Inch  long,  and  half  an 
Inch  broad,  fmooth  on  their  upper  Side,  of  a  lucid 
green,  and  their  under  Sides  are  hoary.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  at  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Branches ;  they  ate  Angle  one  on  each  Side 
at  a  Joint  {landing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  their  Empale- 
ments  are  fhort  and  hoary.  The  middle  Segment  of 
the  lower  Lip  is  large,  and  indented  at  the  Point;  the 
Stamina  are  long-hooked,  and  fupply  the  Place  of  the 
upper  Lip  ;  the  Flowers  are  blue,  and  come  in  Suc- 
ceflion  great  Part  of  Summer,  but  the  Plants  feldom 
produce  good  Seeds  in  England. 

There  is  a  Variety  ot  this  with  variegated  Leaves, 
preferved  in  fome  Gardens. 

The  3d  Sort  is  tenderer  than  the  former,  though  this 
will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters,  if  planted 
on  a  dry  Soil,  and  in  a  warm  Situation,  but  in  a  fevere 
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hard  Frofl  it  is  fometimes  deflroyed,  for  which  Reafon 
the  Plants  are  often  preferved  in  Pots,  and  remo\red  into 
the  Green-houfe  in  Winter.  This  is  propagated  by 
Cuttings  as  the  former. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  has  a 
great  Refemblance  of  the  third,  but  the  Branches 
fpread  more  horizontally.  The  Leaves  are  fometimes 
Heart-fhaped,  and  at  others  in  Form  of  a  Rhombus; 
the  lower  Leaves,  which  are  the  largeft,  are  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad; 
the  upper  are  fmaller,  and  of  a  different  Shape  ;  thefe 
are  downy  on  both  Sides,  but  the  lower  Leaves  are  only 
fo  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  up¬ 
per  Parts  of  the  Branches  as  the  former^  but  are  larger 
and  of  a  paler  blue  Colour. 

This  is  propagated  as  the  other,  and  the  Plants  require 
the  fame  Treatment. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  on 
moift  Giound.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  herbaceous, 
and  trail  on  the  Ground  ;  they  grow  about  a  Foot  in 
Length,  and  are  garnifhed  with  deep  green  Leaves 
cut  into  many  Points  almoft  to  the  Midrib  ;  they  are 
fmooth,  and  fland  oppofite.  The  Flowers  come  out  on 
each  Side  the  Stalks  fingly;  they  are  white,  and  appear 
in  July  ;  thefe  are  each  fucceeded  by  4  Seeds,  which 
ripen  in  September. 

This  Plant  is  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Va¬ 
riety;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds  which  mey  be  fown  in 
the  Spring  in  the  Place  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain, 
and,  when  they  come  up,  will  require  no  other  Cul¬ 
ture  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  Thefe  Plants  ripen  their 
Seeds  the  fuff  Year,  but,  if  they  are  in  a  warm  Situa¬ 
tion,  they  will  live  through  -the  Winter. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Italy  and  Germany  in  the  Corn  Fields  ;  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  Plant  which  perifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 
The  Stalks  are  four-cornered  and  hairy ;  they  grow 
about  a  Foot  long,  and  are  garnifhed  at  every  Joint 
by  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  haiiy  and  cut 

almoft  to  the  Mid-rib,  and  the  Segments  are  cut 

into  three  Points.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the 

Wings  of  the  Stalk  in  Whorls,  3  (landing  together 

on  each  Side  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  white, 
and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  5  p ecies ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl 
and  September. 

This  is  propagated -by  Seeds  as  the  1  ail,  but  .  if  the 
Seeds  of  this  are  fown  in  Autumn,  or  permitted  to 
fcatter  when  ripe,  they  will  fucceed  better  than  if 
fown  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Plants  will  come  earlier 
to  flower. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
and  in  Germany ;  this  has  a  creeping  fibrous  Root,  which 
fpreads  in  the  Ground,  and  multiplies  greatly,  fending 
out  many  four-cornered  hairy  Stalks,  8  or  9  Inches 
long;  thefe  fend  out  a  few  fhort  Branches,  garnifhed 
with  oval  Leaves  about  ah  Inch  long,  and  three  Quar¬ 
ters  broad,  deeply  crenated  on  their  Borders,  and  fland 
on  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  above, 
but  hoary  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  grow 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  toward  the  upper  Part 
almoft  in  Whorls^  {landing  chiefly  to  one  Side  of  the 

Stalk 
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Stalk;  they  are  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  the  lower  Lip 
turning  upward.  This  Plant  flowers  in  June  and  July , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

It  is  a  perennial  Plant,  and  propagates  very  faff  by 
its  creeping  Roots,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil 
or  Situation  :  The  bell:  Time  to  tranfplant  it  is  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  This  was  a  few  Years  fince  in  great  Requeft  as 
a  Specifick  for  the  Gout,  but  is  at  prefent  in  little 
Efteem. 

The  8th  Sort  grows-  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Plant,  having  fome  Refemblance  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  the  Roots  do  not  creep.  The  Stalks  are 
taller  and  more  eredt ;  the  Leaves  are  narrower,  pointed 
at  both  Ends,  and’  not  fo  deeply  indented  ;  the  Inden¬ 
tures  are  lharper,  and  only  toward  their  Points;  the 
Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  Flowers  great  Part  of  their 
Length,  which  come  out  in  Bunches  at  the  Wings; 
they  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  of  a 
brighter  red  Colour.  This  Plant  flowers  about  the  fame 
Time  with  the  former. 

1 1  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  in  Autumn, 
or  by  fowing  the  Seeds  at  the  fame  Seafon,  which 
will  more  certainly  fucceed  than  thofe  fown  in  the 
Spring.  It  loves  an  open  Situation  expofed  to  the 
Sun,  but  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  which  is  not 
too  moift. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  \  this  is  like 
the  7th  Sort,  but  the  Stalks  grow  almoft  twice  the 
Length  of  thofe,  arid  fend  a  greater  Number  of 
Branches.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  long,  and  three  Quarters  broad,  and  are  more 
acutely  indented  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  hairy,  of  a 
light  green  cn  their  upper  Side,  and  -  hoary  on  their 
under.  The  Flowers  grow  almoft  in  Whorls  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalks,  to  which  they  fit  very  clofe  ;  they 
are  fometimes  red,  and  at  others  white,  and  both  Co¬ 
lours  are  often  on  the  fame  Plant.  This  Sort  flowers  at 
the  fame  Time  as  the  former,  and  may  be  propagated 
the  fame  Way. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of  Crete , 
and  alfo  about  Nice  in  Italy ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant 
with  a  low  fhrubby  Stalk,  fending  out  many  Branches 
which  are  four-cornered  and  woolly  ;  thefe  are  garniih- 
ed  with  oval  Leaves  about  an  Inch  long,  and  three 
Quarters  broad  ;  they  are  woolly  on  both  Sides,  and 
bluntly  crenated  on  their  Borders.  The  upper  Parts  of 
the  Branches  are  adorned  with  purple  Flowers  in 
Whorls,  having  2  fmail  oval  entire  Leaves  under  each 
Whorl ;  the  Flowers  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft 
Sort,  but  their  Cups  are  very  woolly,  and  their  Indentures 
end  in  fharp  Points.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  when 
the  Seafon  proves  warm  and  dry,  the  Plants  will  produce 
good  Seeds  in  England. 

This  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds  or  Cuttings 
as  the  two  firft  Sorts,  but  the  Plants  fhould  have  a  dry 
Soil  and  a  warm  Situation,  otherwife  they  will  not  live 
through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  England. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this  is 
like  the  7  th  Sort,  but  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  are  very 
hairy,  favved  toward  their  Points,  hoary  on  their  under 
Side,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  lar¬ 
ger  than  thofe  of  the  7  th  Sort,  and  of  a  paler  red  Co¬ 
lour.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl. 
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This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  or  parting  the  Roots 
as  the  7th. 

The  1 2th  Sort  is  the  common  wild  or  Wood  Sage, 
which  grows  naturally  in  Woods  and  Thickets  in  many 
Parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely  admitted  ipto  Gardens; 
this  has  a  creeping  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  ftiff, 
ligneous,  four-cornered  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by  two  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  which  are  {lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
and  Hand  on  Foot  Stalks.  The  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalks  have  3  or  4  long  Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  incline 
to  one  Side  of  the  Stalk ;  they-  are  of  an  herbaceous 
white  Colour,  and  the  Stamina  are  terminated  by  pur¬ 
ple  Summits.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn.  This  Plant  will  grow  in  any  Soil  or  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  was  formerly  ufed  in  Medicine. 

The  13th  Sort  is  the  common  Water  Germander, 
which  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  and  fome 
other  fenny  Parts  of  England ;  this  has  a  fmail  ftringy 
fibrous  creeping  Root  which  is  perennial,  from  which 
arife  many  four-cornered,  trailing,  diffufed  Stalks, 
garnifhed  with  oblong,  hairy,  indented  Leaves,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  two  arifing  on  each  Side,  at 
every  Joint;  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  fit 
very  dole  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Leaves  ;  thefe  appear 
in  July ,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  Seeds.  The 
whole  Plant  has  an  Odour  like  that  of  Garlick.  The 
Herb  is  ufed  in  Medicine. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by  its  creeping  Roots, 
or  planting  the  youug  Shoots  in  the  Spring,  as  Mint, 
Penny  Royal,  &c.  and  fhould  have  a  moift  Soil,  other- 
wife  it  will  n©t  thrive  in  Gardens. 

The  14th  Sort  is  the  common  or  Syrian  Marutn ,  . 
which  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  and  alfo  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Valencia-,  this  has  a  low  fhrubby  Stalk,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  (lender  ligneous  Branches,  which  in  warm 
Countries  will  rife  3  or  4  Feet  high,  but  in  England  it 
is  rarely  feen  half  that  Height.  The  Stalks  are  very 
hoary,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmail  oval  Leaves  oppo-- 
fite  at  each  Joint ;  thefe  are  about  the  Siz.e  of  thofe  of 
Thyme,  and  are  pointed  at  both  Ends;  they  are  green 
above,  and  hoary  underneath ;  they  have  a  piercing 
grateful  Scent,  fo  quick  as  to  caufe  Sneezing.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  loofe  whorled  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches ;  they  are  very  downy,  and  the  Flowers  are  of 
a  bright  red  Colour ;  they  appear  in  July  and  Augujl, 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Slips  or  Cuttings,  . 
which,  if  planted  during  the  Summer  Months  on  a 
Bed  of  light  loamy  Earth,  covering  them  down  clofe 
either  with  Bell  or  Hand  GlafTes,  and  lhading  them 
from  the  Sun,  will  put  out  Roots  very  freely.  When 
thefe  have  made  good  Roots,  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
either  into  feparate  fmail  Pots,  or  on  a  warm  Border  at 
about  6  Inches  Diftance  every  Way,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  from  the  Sun,  and  fupply  them  with  Waier  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  they  will  re  - 
quire  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds.  Thefe  Plants  will  live  through  the  Wipter  in 
the  open  Air,  if  planted  in  a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm 
Situation,  when  the  Frofts  are  not  very  fevere  ;  but  in 
very  hard  Winters  they  are  frequently  killed,  if  not 

pro- 
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cprote£led  by  Mats  or  fome  other  Covering.  There 
was  about  40  Years  ago  a  great  Number  of  thefe  Plants 
growing  in  the  warm  Borders  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kenftngton ,  which  were  clipped  into  conical  Forms,  and 
were  near  3  Feet  high,  but  now  there  are  few  Plants 
of  a  large  Size  to  be  found  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  be- 
caufe  their  Branches  are  annually  cufto  keep  them  fhort. 

The  Cats  are  very  fond  of  this  Plant,  and  where 
Ihere  are  but  few  of  thefe  Plants,  will  deftroy  them, 
unlefs  they  are  prote&ed  from  them  ;  but,  where  there 
is  a  great  Number  of  the  Plants  together,  the  Cats  fel- 

*  dom  touch  them. 

The  15th  Sort  is  the  common  Ground  Pine,  which 

•  is  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  it  grows  naturally  on  chalky  ara¬ 
ble  Land  in  feveral  Parts  of  England  ;  it  is  an  annual 
Plant,  with  a  fingle  ligneous  Root  which  ftrikes  deep  in¬ 
to  the  Ground,  fending  out  a  few  llender  Fibres  from 
the  Side,  from  which  arife  many  weak  trailing  Stalks 
which  are  very  hairy ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  narrow 
Leaves  ending  with  three  Points,  which  are  fet  by  Pairs 
and  crofs  over  each  other  at  every  Joint ;  they  are 

-  hairy,  and,  when  bruifed,  emit  a  (Irong  refinous  Odour. 
The  Flowers  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks  at  the  Wings  of 
•the  Leaves  ;  there  are  two  or  three  of  them  at  each 
Joint,  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  fhaped  like  the 
other  Species  ;  thefe  appear  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  September.  If  thefe  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  better  than  if  fown,  and  require  no 
other  Care  but  to  thin  them  and  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds. 

This  Plant  is  greatly  recommended  for  its  Virtues  ; 
there  is  fcarce  a  better  Herb  than  this  for  opening  Ob- 
ftru&ions ;  it  is  a  flrong  Diuretick,  and  an  excellent  Re¬ 
medy  for  the  Rheumatifm. 

The  16th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  it  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  a  fingle 
ligneous  Root  fending  out  a  few  Fibres.  The  Stalks 
are  about  6  Inches  high,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed  with 
very  hairy  |narrow  Leaves  which  are  indented  toward 
their  Points.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalks  to  which  they  fit  very  clofe  ;  they  are 
large,  of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  and  appear  in  July , 
but  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  they  are  not 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  17  th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Nice  in  Italy , 
from  whence  it  was  fent  me  ;  this  is  alfo  an  annual 
Plant,  much  like  the  former,  but  the  Leaves  are  nar¬ 
rower  and  entire.  The  whole  Plant  is  covered  with 
white  woolly  Hairs,  and  the  Flowers  are  fmaller  than 
thofeof  the  former. 

Both  thefe  Plants  fuccced  bed,  if,  when  they  perfect 
their  Seeds,  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  15th  Sort,  or  if  the  Seeds  are  fown,  it 
fhould  be  in  Autumn,  for  they  rarely  fucceed  when  fown 
in  Spring. 

The  1 8th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun ,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  Plant  with  an  ere£l  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ; 
it  is  four-cornered  and  fmooth,  garnifhed  with  fmooth 
oblong  oval  Leaves  bluntly  indented  ;  they  are  about 
an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch 
broad,  (landing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
tome  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  3  of  them 
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arifing  at  each  Joint,  upon  (bort  llender  Foot  Stalks; 
they  are  fmall  and  white,  having  (hort  Empalements 
cut  at  the  Brim  into  5  very  acute  Points.  The  Flowers 
appear  in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

The  19th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  HouJ- 
toun  at  the  fame  Place  with  the  former  ;  this  is  alfo  an 
annual  Plant,  with  a  (lender  upright  four-cornered  Stalk, 
which  rifes  3  Feet  high,  and  divides  into  feveral  fmooth 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  3 
Inches  long  and  1  broad,  of  a  bright  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under;  they  are  unequally 
(awed  on  their  Edges,  and  (land  on  long  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  long  Bunches  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalk  and  alfo  at  the  Top  ;  they  are  pretty  large, 
white,  and  have  bladdered  Empalements ;  thefe  appear 
late  in  July ,  and  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  they 
will  have  no  good  Seeds  fucceed  them. 

The  2  lad  Sorts  are  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  the 
open  Air  in  England,  and  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  warm, 
they  will  not  perfe<5l  their  Seeds  here.  The  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots  in  Autumn,  which  fhould 
be  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove  between  the 
other  Pots,  where  they  fhould  remain  till  Spring,  and 
then  they  may  be  taken  out,  and  plunged  into  a  hot 
Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants.  When  thefe  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fepa- 
rate  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  and  afterwaid  trea¬ 
ted  as  other  tender  Plants  which  require  conllant  Shelter. 

THALICTRUM.  7ourn.  InJl.R.H.  270.  ’Fab.  143. 
Lin.  Gen.  PL  61 7.  Meadow  Rue. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Epipalemenl ,  but  has  4  or  5  round - 
if  a  concave  Petals  tohich  fall  off  foon,  and  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  op  Stamina ,  broad  and  comprejjcd  toward  their  Tops , 
and  terminated  by  Twin  Summits  which  are  oblong,  with 
feveral  very  fort  Styles fitting  fngly  upon  roundifh  Germi- 
na  and  crowned  by  thick  Stigmas.  The  Germina  afterward 
turn  to  fo  many  Keel-Jhaped  Capfules  cotlefted  in  a  Head , 
each  containing  I  oblong  Seed. 

The  Species  are 

1.  Thalictrum  caule  foliofo  fukatc,  paniculd  ereftd. 
Hort.  Cliff.  22 6.  Meadow  Rue  with  a  furrowed  leafy 
Stalk,  and  many  eredl  Panicles  of  Flowers.  Tbafiftrum 
map  us,  ftliqua  angulofa  aut  Jlriatd  C.  B.  P.  33  6.  Greater 
Meadow  Rue  with  angular  or  channelled  Pods. 

2.  Thalictrum  caule  angulofo ,  foliis  linearibus  bif- 
dis  irifdifque,  paniculd  multiplici  ereftd.  Meadow  Rue 
with  an  angular  Stalk,  narrow  Leaves  ending  in  2  or  3 
Points,  and  many  ere&  Panicles  of  Flowers.  Thalic¬ 
trum  majus ,  fill  qua  ftminis  ftriatd,  foliis  rugofts  trifidis. 
Mor.  Umbel.  70.  Greater  Meadow  Rue  with  (Ireaked 
Seed  Veffels  and  rough  trifid  Leaves. 

3.  Thalictrum  fruftibus  pendulis  triangularilui 
reftis ,  caule  tereti.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  547.  Meadow  Rue  with 
a  pendulous  triangular  Fruit,  and  a  taper  Stalk.  Thalic¬ 
trum  majus famimbus  forum  purpurafeentibus.  C.  B.  P. 
337.  Greater  Meadow  Rue  wuh  purple  Stamina  to  the 
Flowers,  commonly  called  feathered  Columbine. 

4.  Thalictrum  caule  foliopo  fulcato,  foliis  linearibus 
carnofts.  Dalib.  Parif.  162.  Meadow  Rue  with  a  furrow¬ 
ed  leafy  Stalk,  and  linear  flefhy  Leaves.  Thaliftrum pra- 
ten( i  minus  alteram,  Parifierfum,  foliis  c  raff  or  thus  Uuidis. 

‘  H.R\ 
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H-  R .  Par.  Another  fmaller  Meadow  Rue  of  Purls  with 
thicker  Alining  Leaves. 

5.  Thalictrum  floribus  pentapetalis,  radice  fibrofu 
Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  486.  Meadow  Rue  with  Flowers  ha¬ 
ving  5  Petals  and  a  fibrous  Root.  F ball  Brum  Canadenfe. 
Cornut.  Canad.  1 86.  Meadow  Rue  of  Canada. 

6.  Thalictrum  floribus pentapetalis,  radice  tubero- 
sa  Hort.  Cliff.  227.  Meadow  Rue  with  Flowers  having 
5  Petals,  and  a  tuberous  Root.  FhaliBrum  minus  afpho- 
deli  radice,  magno flare.  Fourn.  Infl.  271.  Smaller  Mea¬ 
dow  Rue  with  an  Afphodel  Root,  and  a  large  Flower. 

7.  Thalictrum  foliis  fexpartitis,  floribus  cernuis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  546.  Meadow  Rue  with  Leaves  cut  into  6 
Segments,  and  nodding  Flowers.  F ball  Brum  minus.  C. 

B.  P.  337.  Smaller  Meadow  Rue. 

8.  Thalictrum  caule  panic ulato  ramofifftmo foliofo. 
Lin.Sp.  PI.  545.  Meadow  Rue  with  a  very  branching  pa- 
niculated  leafy  Stalk.  FhaliBrum  minimum  faetidiffmum. 

C.  B.  P.  337.  The  leaft  {linking  Meadow  Rue. 

9.  Thalictrum  floribus  dioicis  Lin,  Sp.  PI.  545- 
Meadow  Rue  with  male  and  female  Flowers.  Fha¬ 
liBrum  pratenfe  minus.  Park.  Fbeat.  265.  Small  American 
Meadow  Rue. 

10.  Thalictrum  foliolis  lanceolato-linearibus integer- 
rimis  Hort.  Cliff ■  226.  Meadow  Rue  with  Spear-Aiaped 
linear  Leaves  which  are  entire.  FhaliBrum  pratenfet  an - 
guflifftmo  folio .  C.  B.  P.  337 .  The  narroweft-leaved 
Meadow  Rue. 

11.  Thalictrum  caule flmpliciffimo  fubnudo ,  racemo 
flmplici  terminali.  Hort.  Cliff.  227.  Meadow  Rue  with  a 
Angle  Stalk  which  is  almoft  naked,  and  terminated  by  a 
Angle  Bunch  of  Flowers.  FhaliBrum  montanum  mini¬ 
mum  pracoxy  foliis  fplcndentibus.  Mor.  Hifl.  p.  325.  The 
leaA  Meadow  Rue  with  Alining  Leaves. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Rivers 
and  in  moift  Meadows  in  many  Parts  of  England,  t  This 
has  a  yellow  creeping  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral 
furrowed  Stalks,  5  or  6  Feet  high,  garniftied  at  each 
Joint  with  Leaves  compofed  of  many  Lobes  which  dif¬ 
fer  in  their  Form  and  Size  ;  fome  are  Spear-Aiaped  and 
entire,  others  are  obtufe,  and  cut  into  3  Points;  they 
are  of  a  deep  green  Colour  on  their  upper  Side,  but 
pale  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  are  of  an  herbaceous 
white  Colour,  and  formed  into  many  Panicles,  {landing 
ere£l  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks.  Thefe  appear  in  July , 
and  are  fucceeded  by  (hort  triangular  Capfules  contain¬ 
ing  one  oblong  Seed.  ' 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Meadows  about 
Montpelier.  The  Root  of  this  is  like  the  former  ;  the 
Stalks  are  angular,  and  rife  5  Feet  high  ;  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  furniftied  with  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  very  nar¬ 
row,  fome  of  them  ending  with  2,  and  others  with  3 
Points,  of  a  bright  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are 
yellow  and  are  formed  into  many  Panicles  which  termi¬ 
nate  the  Stalks.  This  Sort  flowers  about  the  fame 
Time  with  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  of  this 
there  are  two  Varieties  ;  one  with  a  green  Stalk  and 
white  Stamina,  the  other  has  purple  Stalks  and  Stamina. 
Thefe  two  are  propagated  in  Gardens,  by  the  Title  of 
feathered  Columbine  ;  this  hath  a  thick  fibrous  Root, 
the  Sialks  are  taper  and  rife  3  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves 
are  like  thofeo!  the  Columbine.  The  Flowers  grow 
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in  large  Panicles  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk.  It  flowers  in 
June ,  and  the  Seeds,  which  are  in  triangular  Capfules, 
ripen  in  Augufl. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Meadows  about 
Paris  ;  this  hath  upright  channelled  Stalks  which  rife  3 
Feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  winged  Leaves 
compofed  of  many  linear  flefhy  Lobes,  which  are  for- 
the  moft  part  entire,  ending  in  acute  Points.  The 
Flowers  are  of  a  yellowifh  white  Colour  ;  they  appear 
in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  angular  Capfules 
with  one  fmall  oblong  Seed  in  each,,  which  ripens  in 
Augufl. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this 
has  a  fibrous  Root  of  a  dark  Colour.  The  Stalks  are 
fmooth,  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  rife  3  or  4  Feet  high,  , 
branching  toward  the  'Fop.  The  Leaves  are  like  thofe 
of  Columbine,  of  a  grayifh  Colour,  and  fmooth. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  latge  Panicles  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former 
Sorts,  and  have  5  white  Petals  which  foon  fall  off, 
and  a  great  Number  of  white  Stamina  with  yellow 
Summits.  This  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Augufl .  , 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  has 
knobed  Roots;  the  Leaves  are  fmall,  obtufe,  and  in¬ 
dented  in  3  Parts  at  their  Points ;  they  are  of  a  grayifh 
,  Colour  and  fmooth.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  naked  almoft  to  the  Top,  where  the  Stalk  divides 
into  2  or  3  fmall  ones,  under  which  is  fituated  1  Leaf. 
Each  Divifion  of  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  fmall 
Bunch  of  pretty  large  Flowers  having  5  white  Petals. 
The  Flowers  are  almoft  difpofed  in  Form  of  an  Umbel. 
They  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  angu¬ 
lar  Capfules  containing  1  oblong  Seed  in  each,  which 
ripen  in  Augufl. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of  Cam- 
bridgefloire  ;  this  has  a  creeping  fibrous  Root.  The 
Stalks  rife  about  a  Foot  high,  and  are  garniflied  with 
winged  Leaves  ebmpofed  of  many  obtufe  fhort  Lobes, 
which  are  cut  into  6  Segments.  The  Stalks  branch 
out  wide  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Panicles ;  they  are 
(mall  and  nodding,  .The  Stamina  are  of  an  herbaceous 
white,  and  the  Summits  areyellowilh.  It  flowers  in  June.  . 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France ;  ; 
this  hath  a  very  branching  Stalk  which  riles  about  6  or  • 
7  Inches  high, 'garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  which 
are  downy,  compofed  of  a  great  Number  of  fmall  Lobes 
which  are  bluntly  indented,  and  have  a  foetid  Scent. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Panicles,  they  are  fmall,  ot 
an  herbaceous  white  Colour,  with  yellowifh  Stamina. 
This  flowers  in  June.  \ 

l  The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America . 
The  Root  of  this  is  fibrous  ;  the  Stalks  rife  near  a  Foot 
high,  and  are  almoft  naked  to  the  Top,  where  they 
have  1  Leaf,  compofed  of  many  fmall  Lobes  of  a  gray-  ■ 
iflv Colour,  indented  at  their  Points.  The  Floweis  are 
produced  in  fmall  Bunches  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks; 
they  are  male  and  female  in  different  Plants.  Thefe  ap-  • 
pear  in  June . 

<  The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  -arid  fome  Parts 
of  Germany  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root.  The  Stalks  • 
rife  from  2  to  3  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  winged 
like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts  ;  their  Lobes  are  narrow 
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and  entire.  The  Flowers  are  fmall  and  are  colle&ed  In 
Panicles  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  and  are  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  white  Colour. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  nattirally  on  the  Alps  ;  this 
hatha  fibrous  creeping  Root;  the  Leaves  are  fmall, 
blunt,  and  of  a  grayifh  Colour.  The  Stalks  rife  about 
6  Inches  high,  and  are  almoft  naked  ;  they  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  loofe  fingle  Spike  of  Flowers,  each  having  4 
Petals.  This  flowers  the  latter  End  of  April ,  or  the 
Beginning  of  May.  ■  j  i  : 

Thefe  Plants  are  generally  propagated  by  parting 
their  Roots,  The  beft  Time  for  this  Work  is  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  their  Leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  they 
may  take  frefh  Root  before  the  Froft  comes  on  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  ;  they  ihould  alfo  be  planted  in  a  frefti  light 
Soil  *  arid  have  a  fhady  Situation  in  which  they  will  thrive 
exceedingly,  though  they  may  be  planted  in  almoft  any 
Soil  or  Situation,  provided  it  be  not  too  hot  and  dry  ;  but 
moft  of  them  creep  fo  much  under  Ground,  as  to  be¬ 
come  very  troublefome  in  a  Garden,  for  which  Reafon, 
there  are  but  few  of  the  Sorts  admitted  into  Gardens. 
The  3d,  5th,  and  6th  Sorts  are  frequently  cultivated 
in  the  Gardens.  The  Roots  of  thefe  do  not  creep  like 
the  others,  and  their  Flowers  have  fome  Beauty  to  re¬ 
commend  them,  but  the  others  are  only  kept  in  Bota- 
nick  Gardens  for  Variety;  therefore  when  they  are  ad¬ 
mitted,  their  Roots  ftiould  be  confined  in  Pots,  other- 
wife  they  cannot  be  kept  within  Bounds. 

THAPSIA.  Tourn.  In  ft.  R.  H.  321.  'Tab.  17  1.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  323.  The  deadly  Carrot,  or  fcorching  Fennel. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  has  an  umbellated  Flower  ;  the  general  Umbel  is  large 
and  compofed  of  about  20  Rays  which  are  nearly  equal, 
thefe  have  no  Involucra  ;  the  general  Umbel  is  uniform. 
The  Flowers  have  5  Spear-Jkaped  incurved  Petals,  and  5 
Hair-like  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petals,  terminated  ly 
fingle  Summits.  It  has  an  oblong  Genncn  fituated  under 
the  Flower ,  fupporting  2  jhort  Styles  crowned  by  obtufe 
Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  an  obkng  Fruit,  girt  with  a 
longitudinal  Membrane  dividing  into  2  Parts,  each  contain¬ 
ing  1  oblong  Seed ,  pointed  at  both  Ends,  having  plain  Bor¬ 
ders  on  both  Sides. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Thapsia  foliolis  dentatis  baft  coadunatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  105.  Scorching  Carrot  with  indented  Lobes  joined 
at  their  Bafe.  Tbapfa  latifolia  villofa.  C.  B.  P.  148. 
Broad-leaved  hairy  fcorching  Fennel. 

2.  Thapsia  foil  is  p  inn  at  rs,  foliolis  latiffimis  pinnatlfdis 
fubtus  villofs  peticlis  de current ibus.  Scorching  Carrot 
'with  winged  Leaves  having  very  broad  Wing- pointed 
Lobes,  hairy  op,  t eir  under  Side,  and  running  Foot 
Stalks.  Tbapfa  m  :ima,  latiffmo  folio.  C.  B.  P.  148. 
The  greateft  fcorching  Fennel  with  a  very  broad  Leaf. 

3.  Thapsia  foliolis  multi fdis  baf  angujiatis.  Hort. 
Clip.  105.  Scorching  Carrot  with  many-pointed.  Lobes, 
narrowed  at  their  Bafe:  Tbapfa  Carota  folio,  l.  B.  3.  p. 
187.  'Sccrchirg  Fennel  with  a  Carrot  Leaf. 

j .  Th  A  p  tfi  A  j  oliolis  muhifidis  fetaceis.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 06. 
Scorching  Carrot  with  many-pointed  briftly  Lobes.  ‘llpap- 
f:.\  tenuiore  folio  Apula.  Tourn.  Infl.  322.  Narrow-leaved 
fcorching  Fennel  of  Apulia.  ■,  . 

5.  Thapsia  fdliis  ternatis  ovatis.  fin.  Sp.  PI.  262. 
•Scorching  Carrot  with  oval  trifoliate  Leaves.  Slum  folio 
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inf  mo  co'rdato,  caul  inis  ternatis, omnibus  crenatis  Flor.  Virr. 
31.  Water  Parfnep  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  thole 
on  the  Stalks  trifoliate,  and  all  of  them  crenated. 

6.  Thapsia  foliolis  multifdis  aculis, fubtus  villofa 
petiolis  bifpidis.  Scorching  Carrot  with  many-pointed 
acute  Lobes,  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and 
have  hairy  Foot  Stalks.  Tbapfa  foliis  apii  fatidiffma , 
fore  luteo.  Boerb.  Ind.  Alt.  1.  60.  Scorching  Fennel,  with 
a  ftinking  Parfley  Leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  South  of  France  j  this  hath  a  thick  flefhylloot  in 
Shape  of  a  Carrot,  which  has  an  outward  blackifh  Skin 
the  Infide  is  white,  bitter,  and  very  acrid,  with  a  111116* 
aromatick  Tafte.  The  Leaves  are  winged  the  Lobes 
are  thick,  hairy,  and  indented  ;  they  are  regularly  cut 
into  oppoflte  Segments  like  other  winged  Leaves.  The 
Stalk  is  fpungy,  and  rifes  about  2  Fleet-high,  dividing 
upward  into  2  or  3  fmall  Branches,  each  being  termina¬ 
ted  by  a  large  Umbel  of  yellow  Flowers.  Thefe  appear 
in  June ,  and  are  lucceeded  by  large,  flat,  bordered 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  Augujl. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  and  all  over 
Old  Cafile ,  quite  to  the  Pyrenean  Mountains.  .The  Root 
of  this  Sort  is  large,  thick,  and  of  a  dark  Colour  without. 
The  Leaves  are  very  thick,  and  hairy  on  their  under 
Side  ;  they  fpread  circularly  on  the  Ground,  and  are 
divided  into  broad  Lobes  like  moft  of  the  other  umbel¬ 
liferous  Plants.  The  Stalks  rife  3  or  4  Feet  high  ;  they 
are  large,  jointed,  and  full  of  Pith,  having  1  Leaf  at 
each  Joint,  fltaped  like  thofe  at  the  Bottom,  but  are 
(mailer  as  they  are  nearer  the  Top.  The  Stalk  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  large  Umbel  of  yellow  Flowers  which  ap¬ 
pear  the  latter  End.  of  June  and  the  Seeds  ripen  about 
two  Months  after. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  cut  intomany  narrow  Segments, 
almoft  as  fmall  as  thofe  of  the  Garden  Carrot,  but  are 
rough  and  hairy,  their  Segments  are  always,  oppoflte, 
and  are  narrower- at  their  Bafe  than  their  Points.  The 
Stalks  rift  about  2  Feet  high,  and  are  terminated  by 
Umbels  of  fmall  yellow  Flowers  which  appear  in  July ; 
thefe,  are  fucceeded  by  flat  bordered  Seeds  which  ripen 
tiie  Beginning  of  September. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Apulia.  The  Root 
of  this  is  about  the  Thicknefs.  of  a  Man’s  Thumb  ; 
the  Bark  is  yellow f.nd  wrinkled,  the  Inflde  white,  and 
abounds  with  an  acrid  milky  Juice  ;  the  Leaves  are  finely 
divided  -like  thofe  of  Fennel,  they  are  hairy,  and  fit 
cUufe-  t-p,  the  Root.  The  Stalk  rifts  fr.om  2.10  3  Feet 
high  ;  it  is  naked  and  branches  into  2  or  3  S-talb,  each 
being  terminated  by  a  fmall  Umbel  of  Flowers,  which 
are  large,  yellow,  and  appear  in  July  ;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  flat  Seeds,  having  cartilaginous  Borders  which 
ripen  in  September.  :  ■>  j 

The  5th. Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
The  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Benfel  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.  This  has  a  fleniier  Tap  Root,  fliaped  like  that 
of  Parfley  ;  the  Leaves  of  the  Bottom  are  Heart-fhaped. 
The  Stalk  is  fingle  and  does  not  branch  ;  it  rifts  near  2 
Feet  high,  is  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  (lender ;  this  is 
garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  one  trifoliate  Leaf,  v.  :,«•> 
Lobes  are  oyal  and  crenated.  The  Stalk  is  terminate { 
by  a  final),  Umbel  of  purple  . Flowers,  which  .•nnpe.-trin 
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July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  compreHed  channelled  Seeds 
which  ripen  in  September.  Dr.  Gronovius  thinks  this 
Plant  very  like  that  which  is  figured  by  Kempfer  by  the 
Title  of  Nindzi. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aujiria  ;  this  has  a 
taper  Root  as  large  as  a  Man’s  Thumb.  The  Leaves 
fpread  circularly  on  the  Ground  ;  thefe  are  divided  into 
1'everal  Parts  ;  the  Lobes  are  very  fmall,  and  cut  into 
many  acute  Segments  or  Points,  which  are  oppofite  like 
winged  Leaves ;  they  are  rough  and  hairy.  The  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  broad  and  clofely  fet  with  prick¬ 
ly  Hairs ;  the  Stalk  rifes  near  2  Feet  high,  and  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  Umbel  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  appear 
in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  bordered  comprefled 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  September. 

Thefe  Plants  are  only  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  Town  in  Autumn  ;  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of 
the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  often  mifcarry,  or  if  they 
grow,  they  commonly  lie  a  whole  Year  in  the  Ground 
before  the  Plants  come  up  ;  whereas  thole  Seeds  which 
are  fown  in  Autumn,  generally  grow  the  following  Spring. 
Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  Drills,  in  the  Place  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain.  The  Drills  fhould  be  at  leaft 
two  Feet  and  a  Half  blunder,  becaufe  the  Plants  fpread 
their  Leaves  very  wide.  When  the  Plants  come  up  in 
the  Spring,  they  mull  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds ; 
and  where  they  are  too  clofe  together,  fome  of  them 
fhould  be  drawn  out,  to  give  Room  for  the  others  to 
grow,  but  at  this  Time  they  need  not  be  left  more  than 
2  or  3  Inches -apart  ;  for  the  firft  Year  the  Plants  arife 
from  Seeds,  they  make  but  flow  Progrefs,  fo  the  Au¬ 
tumn  following  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Plants  may 
be  taken  up,  leaving  thofe  which  are  defigned  to  remain, 
about  18  Inches  afunder  ;  and  thofe  Plants  which  are  ta¬ 
ken  up,  may  be  tranfplanted  into  another  Bed,  if  they 
are  wanted.  After  the  firft  Year  thefe  Plants  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds ;  and  every  Spring  juft  before  the  Plants  begin  to 
pufh  out  new  Leaves,  the  Ground  fhould  be  carefully- 
dug  between  the  Plants,  to  loofen  it,  but  the  Roots  mull 
not  be  injured,  left  it  fhould  caufe  them  to  decay., 
The  Plants  being  thus  managed,  will  continue  feveral 
Years,  and  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds  annually,  from 
which  new  Plants  may  be  raifed.  They  delight  in  a 
loft  loamy  Soil,  and  if  they  are  expofed  only  to  the 
Morning  Sun,  they  will  thrive  better  than  if  they  have 
a  warmer  Situation,  for  they  endure  the  Cold  of  our 
Winters  very  well. 

The  Roots  of  the  3d  Sort  were  formerly  ufed  in 
Medicine,  but  are  now  never  ordered,  being  fuppofed  to 
have  a  poifonous  Quality.  Boerhaave  fays  it  has  much 
the  fame  Qualities  as  Euphorbium,  it  burns  the  Bowels 
and  produces  a  Diarrhea. 

THELIGONUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  947.  Cynocrambe. 
Tourn.  Cor.  52.  Tab.  485.  Dogs  Cabbage. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  has  mate  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant.  The 
male  Flowers  have  a  turbinated  Empalement  of  1  Leaf,  cut 
into  2  Segments  which  turn  backward.  It  has  no  Petal  but 
feveral  ere  FI  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  fugle  Summits.  The  female  Flowers  have  a  fmall 
bifid  Empalement  of  I  Leaf  which  is  permanent.  It  has 
no  Petals,  but  has  a  globular  Germen,  fupporting  a  fort 
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Style  crowned  by  an  oblufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  thick  globular  Capfule  with  1  Cell,  inclr 
fing  I  globular  Seed. 

^  We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Theligonum.  Sauv.  Monfp.  129.  This  is  the  Cy - 
nocrambe  Dioforidis  C.  B.  P.  122.  Dogs  Cabbage  of 
Diofcorides. 

This  Piant  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Italy,  and  Tartary.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  de¬ 
cays  as  foon  as  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  Stalks  trail  on 
the  Ground  like  thofe  of  Chickweed  ;  they  grow  about 
a  Foot  long;  their  Joints  are  pretty  clofe  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  oval  acute- pointed  Leaves,  Handing  on 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  bordered.  At  each 
Joint  is  placed  one  of  thefe  Leaves,  and  from  the  fame 
Point  come  out  feveral  fmaller  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Shape  on  Ihorter  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  in  Ciufters  fitting 
very  clofe  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  white  Co¬ 
lour,  fo  make  no  great  Appearance.  The  male  and  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  grow  from  the  fame  Joint.  The  female 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  a  finglc  roundilh  Seed,  which 
ripens  in  Autumn. 

It  is  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety. 
The  Seeds  of  this  mull  be  lown  in  Autumn,  in  the 
Place  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain  ;  for  when  they 
are  fown  in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  rarely  come  up  the 
fame  Year.  They  require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are 
too  clofe. 

THEOBROMA.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  806.  Guazuma.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  36.  Tab.  t  8.  Ballard  Cedar. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofcd  of  3  oval, 
concave  Leaves  re  flexed.  The  Flower  has  5  oval  Petals 
which  fpread  open ,  and  are  hollowed  like  a  Spoon  ;  from  the 
Top  of  each  Petal  comes  out  a  bifid  bri/Uy  Ligula ,  divided 
like  2  Horns.  It  has  a  great  Number  of  fhort  Stamina 
joined  in  5  Bodies,  and  the  Length  of  the  Petals  which  are 
terminated  by  roundifh  Summits,  and  a  roundijh  Germen 
fupporting  a  fngle  Style  the  Length  of  the  Petals  crowned 
by  a  fngle  Stigma .  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
roundijh  Fruit  with  5  Angles,  opening  in  5  Cells,  each 
containing  feveral  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus ,  viz. 

Theobroma  fo/iis  ferratis.  Flort.  Clift.  379.  Tbeobro- 
ma  with  fa  wed  Leaves.  Guazuma  arbor  ulmifolia,  frudlu 
ex  purpura  nigro.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  3 6.  Tree  Guazuma 
with  an  Elm  Leaf  and  a  black  purple  Fruit. 

This  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  Ifiands  in  the 
IVef  -.Indies,  where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  40  or  50 
Feet,  having  a  Trunk  as  large  as  a  middle-fized  Man’s 
Body,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  furrowed  Bark  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  Branches  toward  the  Top,  which  fpread 
out  wide  on  every  tland,  and  are  garnilhed  with  ob¬ 
long  Heart-lhaped  Leaves  placed  alternate,  which  are 
near  4  Inches  I<?ng,  and  2  broad  near  their  Bafe,  ending 
in  acute  Points,  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
and  pale  on  their  under,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  with  a 
ftrong  Mid-rib,  and  feveral  tranfverfe  Veins,  and  ftand 
on  Ihort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
Bunches  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves;  they  are  fmall 
and  of  a  yellow  Colour,  having  5  concave  Petals  which 
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fpread  open  circularly,  and  a  great  Number  of  Stami¬ 
na  which  at  their  Bafe  are  joined  in  5  Bodies,  termina¬ 
ted  by  roundifh  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a 
roundifh  Germen,  fupportinga  {lender  Style  the  Length 
of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a  Tingle  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundilh  warted  Fruit  ha¬ 
ving  5  obtufe  Angles,  and  5  Cells  which  contain  feve- 
ral  irregular  Seeds. 

The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  white  and  ductile.  To  is 
frequently  cut  into  Staves  for  Calks.  The  Fruit  and 
Leaves  are  good  Fodder  for  Cattle,  therefore  when  the 
Planters  clear  the  Land  from  Wood,  they  leave  the 
Trees  of  this  Sort  Handing  for  the  Feed,  which  is  of 
great  Ufe  in  dry  Seafons,  when  the  common  Fodder  is 
fcarce. 

There  are  fome  Plants  of  this  Sort  preferved  in  the 
Gardens  of  Tome  curious  Perfons  ;  it  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  mud  be  procured  as  frefh  as  poflible,  from 
the  Countries  where  the  Plants  grow  naturally.  Thefe 
fhould  be  Town  on  a  good  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from 
the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they  fhould 
be  treated  as  the  Coffee  Tree,  keeping  them  always  in 
the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove. 

THLASPI  Tourti.  Injl.  R.  H.  212.  Tab.  101.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  719.  Mithridate,  or  Treacle  Milliard. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  4  oval  con¬ 
cave  Petals  which  fall  off.  The  Flower  has  4  oval  Petals , 
double  the  Size  of  the  Empalement ,  placed  in  Form  of  a 
Crofs  ;  it  has  6  Stamina  half  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  2 
of  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  others ,  terminated  by  acute 
Summits ,  and  a  rounds ff  compreffed  Germen ,  fupporting  a 
ftngle  Style ,  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  an 
obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval, 
Heart-f  japed  compreffed  little  Pod ,  with  an  acute  Border  di¬ 
vided  into  2  Cells  by  an  intermediate  Partition ,  containing 
2  or  3  Seeds  in  each. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tiilaspi  ftliculis  fubrotundis,  foliis fngittatis  den- 
tatis  incanis.  Plort.  Cliff.  330.  Treacle  MuHard  with 
roundifh  Pods,  and  Arrow-pointed,  hairy,  and  indented 
Leaves.  Thlafpi  arvenfe ,  vaccarice  incano  folio  majus.  C. 
B.  P.  1 06.  Mithridate  Milliard,  or  Ballard  Crefs. 

2.  Thlaspi  ftliculis  orbiculatis ,  foliis  oblongis  dentatis 
glabris.  Flor.  Lapp .  251.  Treacle  Milliard  with  orbicu¬ 
lar  Pods,  and  oblong,  indented,  fmooth  Leaves.  Thlaf¬ 
pi  arvenfe  ftliquis  latis.  C.  B.  P.  105.  Treacle  Multard, 
or  Penny  Crefs. 

3.  Thlaspi  ftliculis  fubrotundis , foliis  oblongo-cordatis 
amplexicaulibus  integerrimis.  Treacle  MuHard  with 
roundifh  Pods,  and  oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  entire  Leaves 
which  embrace  the  Stalks.  Thlafpi  arvenfe ,  perfoliatum 
majus.  C.  B.  P.  10 6.  The  greater,  wild,  perfoliate 
Treacle  MuHard. 

4.  Thlaspi  ftliculis  fuborbiculatis,  foliis  lanceolatis  in¬ 
tegerrimis  Hort.  Cliff.  330.  Treacle  MuHard  with  Leaves 
almoH'orbicular,  and  Spear-fhaped  entire  Pods.  Thlafpi 
capfu’.d  cordatd ,  percgrinum.  J.  B.  2.  927.  Foreign  Trea¬ 
cle  MuHard  with  a  Heart-fhaped  Pod. 

5.  Thla  spi  ftliculis  fubovatis  ventricofts ,  foliis  oblon- 
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gis  obtvfs  dentatis  glabris.  Prod.  Leyd.  334.  Treacle 
MuHard  with  -almoll  oval  fwelling  Pods,  and  oblong, 
blunt,  fmooth,  indented  Leaves.  Thlkfpi  Allium  redo- 
lens.  Mor.  FUJI.  2.  p.  297.  Treacle  Mallard  with  the 
Smell  of  Garlick. 

6.  Thlaspi  ftliculis  fubrotumlis  pilofs,  foliis  caulinis 
Jagittatis  hirfutis.  Prod.  Leyd.  333.  Treacle  MuHard  with 
ronudilh  hairy  Pods,  and  hairy  Arrow  pointed  Leaves 
on  the  Stalks.  Thlafpi  villofum  capfuiis  hirfutis  C.  B.  P. 
10 6.  Perennial  Mithridate  MuHard. 

7.  Thlaspi  ftliculis  obcordatis, foliis  radicalibus  cunei- 
formibus  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  6 47.  Treacle  Milliard 
with  Heart-fhaped  Pods,  and  the  lower  Leaves  Wedge- 
fhaped  and  entire.  Thlafpi  foliis  globular  ice.  J.  B.  2.  p. 
926.  Treacle  MuHard  with  a  blue  Daizy  Leaf. 

8.  Thlaspi  ftliculis  ellipticis,  foliis  lanceolato-lineari - 
bus  integerrimis.  Sauv.  Monfp.  53.  Treacle  MuHard 
with  elliptical  Pods,  and  linear,  Spear- Ihaped  entire 
Leaves.  Thlafpi  parvum  faxatile ,  fore  rubente.  C.  B. 
P.  107.  Small  rocky  Treacle  MuHard  with  a  reddilh 
Flower. 

The  tfl  Sort  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn  in  di¬ 
vers  Parts  of  England,  as  alfo  on  the  Side  of  dry  Banks ; 
it  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  periflies  foon  after  it  has  ri¬ 
pened  its  Seeds.  The  Root  is  compofed  of  ligneous 
Fibres  which  fpread  in  the  Ground  ;  the  Leaves  are 
near  3  Inches  long,  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  and  broader 
toward  their  Points,  where  they  have  feveral  Inden¬ 
tures  ;  they  are  hoary  on  both  Sides.  The  Stalk  rifes 
about  a  Foot  high,  branching  out  toward  the  Top,  and 
is  pretty  clofely  gainifhed  with  Leaves,  placed  alter¬ 
nately,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  whole  Ears  embrace 
the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Hiort  Spikes  at 
the  End  of  the  Stalks;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  com¬ 
pofed  of  4  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs ;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifli  Capfules 
having  2  Cells,  containing  2  or  3  Seeds  in  each, 
which  ripen  in  Auguf.  The  whole  Plant  has  a  warm 
biting  TaHe.  The  Seeds  of  this  are  frequently  ufed  in- 
Head  of  thoi’eof  the  next,  which  is  the  Sort  directed  to 
enter  the  Compofition  of  Venice  Treacle. 

The  2d  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  which  grows  natural¬ 
ly  in  feveral  Parts  of  England  :  I  have  found  it  growing 
in  Plenty  in  the  Meadows  on  the  right  Hand  Side  of 
Godahning.  The  Root  of  this  is  compofed  of  flender 
Fibres  ;  the  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  high,  is  angular,  chan¬ 
nelled,  and  fmooth  ;  the  Leaves  are  abont2  Inches  long, 
are  fmooth  and  indented,  of  a  deep  green  Colour,  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  Spikes  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  are 
fmall,  white,  and  compofed  of  4  Petals  placed  croff- 
wife  like  the  former  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  broad, 
flat,  roundifh  compreffed  Pods,  having  leafy  Borders, 
which  have  2  Cells,  each  containing  2  or  3  dark  brown 
Seeds  tafling  like  Garlick.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
Seeds,  which  are  an  Ingredient  in  Theriaca ,  ripen  in 
Auguf. 

The  3d  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  northern  Counties  of  England  :  Of  this  there 
are  two  Sorts  mentioned  in  Books,  which  differ  only  in 
Size,  fo  that  I  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  different  Soils  in 
which  they  grow,  for  I  have  frequently  fown  the  Seeds 
of  both  in  the  Garden,  where,  when  the  Plants  came 
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up,  they  have  proved  to  be  the  fame.  The  Stalks  of 
this  rife  about  2  Inches  high,  and  are  divided  at  the  Top 
into  feyeral  Branches,  which  are  clothed  with  oblong 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  vvhofe  Bafes  embrace  the  Stalks ; 
they  are  fmooth  and  entire.  The  Flowers  are  fmall, 
white,,  and  are  produced  in  loofe  fhort  Spikes  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches  ;  they  appear  the  Beginning  of  June , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  early  in  Augujl. 

The  41th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this  is  a  bi¬ 
ennial  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  rife  8  or  9  Inches  high, 
branching. out  toward  the  Top,  and  are  garnilhed  with 
blunt  thick  Leaves,  of  a  grayifh  Colour  which  are 
Spear-fhaped  and  entire  ;  they  are  placed  oppofite  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  they  have  a  bitter  warm  Tafle. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  purple  Colour, 
having  4  Heart-fhaped.  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a 
Crofs  ;  thefe  are  fuceeeded  by  Heart-fhaped  Pods  of  a 
fine  green  Colour,  divided  into  2  Cells,  each  contain- 
ing'^.or  4  fmall  oblong  yellowifh  Seeds,  which  have  an 
acrid  Tafle.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Augujl. 

The  5th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  northern  Parts  of  Europe  ;  this  riles  about 
6  or  8  Inches  high.  The  Stalk  branches  toward  the 
Top,  and  is  garnifhed  with  oblong  fmooth  blunt  Leaves 
a  little  indented  ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and,  if 
bruifed,  have  a  flrong  Scent  of  Garl  ck.  The  Branches 
are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  fmall  white  Flowers, 
compofed  of  4  roupdifh  Petals,  placed  in  Form  of  a 
Crofs  ;  thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  a'e  fuceeeded  by  fwd- 
ling  roundifh  Pods,  containing  a  few  dark  brown  Seeds 
which  ripen  in  July. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Wales ,  and  in  a  few 
Places  in  England ;  this  has  a  perennial  creeping  Root. 
The  lower  Leaves  are  oblong  and  hoary  ;  they  are  very 
(lightly  finuated,  but  not  indented  on  the  Edges.  The 
Stalks  are  about  5  or  6  Inches  long,  and  are  bent  to¬ 
ward  the  Ground  ;  the  Flowers  are  rather,  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  nrft  Sort,  but  are  of  the  fame  Form  ;  the 
Pods  are  hoary,  but  not  hairy.  It  flowers  in  May,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  July.  This  grows  naturally  on  the 
Side  of  a  Bank  beyond  IVandJwortb  in  the  Road  to 
Putney. 

The  yth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  in 
fome  Parts  of  Torkfire  in  dry  flony  Pail  11  res.  The 
Root  of  this  is  perennial  and  creeping  ;  the  Stalks  rife 
4  or  5  Inches  high  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  W edge-fhaped, 
being  broad  and  rounded  at  their  Points,  but  narrow 
at  their  Bafe,  of  a  deep  green  Colour,  and  entire  ; 
thofe  upon  the  Stalks  are  rounder,  and  fit  very  clofe. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches  ;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  appear  in  May  ;  thefe  are 
fuceeeded  by  rsuridifh  Heart-fhaped  Pods,  divided  into 
2  Cells,  each  containing  2  or  3  brown  Seeds  which  ri¬ 
pen  in  July. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  rocky  Places,  in  the 
South  of  France,  in  Spain ,  and  Italy  ;  it  is  a  biennial 
Plant  with  us.  The  Root  is  compofed  of  ligneous  tough 
Fibres,  which  penetrate  the  Crevices  of  the  Rocks  ;  the 
lower  Leaves  are  roundifh,  flefhy  and  entire;  the  Stalks 
rife  about  5  Inches  high,  and  divide  into  fmall  Branches, 
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garnifhed  with  linear  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves  about 
three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  long  ;  they  are  flefhy,  and  of 
a  deep  green  Colour,  having  fmooth  Surfaces.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour  with  fome  dark  bloody 
Stripes;  thefe  are  fuceeeded  by  oblong  elliptical  Pods 
which  contain  feveral  fmall  red  Seeds.  It  flowers  in 
June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augufl. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds*  which  fhould 
be  Town  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  which  may  be 
performed  either  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  the  Seeds  at  that  Seafon 
never  fail,  and  the  Plants,  which  come  up  before  Win¬ 
ter,  will  grow  much  ftronger,  and  produce  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Seeds  than  thofe  fawn  in  the  Spring  efpe- 
cially  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  and  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  Danger  of  the  Plants  being  injured  by  Froftin  Win¬ 
ter,  if  they  are  upon  dry  Ground.  When  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  Care,  but  to  thin 
them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds. 

Thefe  2  Sorts,  which  are  firrt  mentioned,  may  be 
cultivated  for  their  Seeds  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine,  fo  may 
be  Town  thin  upon  Beds  of  light  Ground,  as  other  Gar¬ 
den  Plants,  and  when  they  come  up,  the  Ground  fhould 
be  hoed  to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  where  they  are  too 
thick,  they  fhould  be  cut  up  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is 
p  radii  fed  for  Onions,  Carrots,  &c.  leaving  them  3  or 
4  Inches  apart,  and  by  twice  hoeing  the  Ground,  if  it 
is  well  performed,  and.  in  dry  Weather,  it  will  keep  the 
Ground  clean  till  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

The  other  Sorts  are  feldom  cultivated  but  in  Bota- 
nick  Gardens  for  Variety,  fo  a  few  Plants  of  each  will 
be  fufficient ;  therefore  thefe  may  be  Town  in  Drills, 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mud  be  thinned, 
and  kept  clean  from  Weeds.  If  the  Seeds  of  thefe 
Plants  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
without  Care. 

THISTLE.  See  Carduus. 

THORN  APPLE.  See  Datura. 

THORN,  the  Glajlenbury.  See  Mefpilus. 

THURIFEROUS  fignifies  bearing  or  producing 
Frankincenfe. 

THUYA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  586.  ‘Tab.  358.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  957.  The  Arbor  Vitae,  vulgb  ;  in  French ,  Ar - 
bre  de  Fie. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant  ;  the 
male  Flowers  produced  in  an  oval  Katkin.  'The  Flowers 
are  placed  oppoftte  upon  the  common  Foot  Stalk ,  each  Flower 
embracing  it  with  its  Bafe  ;  thefe  come  out  of  an  oval  con¬ 
cave  Scale',  they  have  no  Petals,  but  4  Stamina  farce  dif- 
ccrni'ole  ;  their  Summits  adhere  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Scale  of 
the  Empalement.  The  female  Flowers  are  colletied  in  a  com¬ 
mon  almoft  oval  Cone ,  2  Flowers  fanding  oppoftte  in  each 
Scale  ;  they  have  no  Petals,  but  a  fmall  Germen,  /up- 
porting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  a  fugle  Stigma  ;  thefe 
are  fuceeeded  by  an  oblong  oval  Cone,  opening  longitudinally  ,0 
whofe  Scales  are  almof  equal,  convex  on  the  Out  fide,  and 
obi ufe,  each  containing  an  oblong  Seed,  with  a  membrana¬ 
ceous  Wing. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  T h  u  y a  frobilis  Icevibus ,  fquamis  ollufs.  Hart.  Cliff  • 
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449.  Thuya  with  fmooth  Cones,  and  obtufe  Scales.  Thuya 
Theophrajli.  C.  B.  P.  488.  The  common  Arbor  Vitae. 

2.  Thuya  flrobilis  fquarrofis,  fquamis  acumituitis  re- 
fiexis.  Hort.  Upjal.  289.  Thuya  with  rugged  Cones,  and 
acute- pointed  reflexed  Scales.  Thuya  flrobilis  uncinatis , 
fquamis  reflexo-acuminatis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  87.  The 
China  Arbor  Vitae. 

The  1  (I  Sot  t  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  Siberia ,  and 
other  northern'Countries,  but  has  been  long  an  Inhabi¬ 
tant  in  the  En^lifh  Gardens.  In  fome  of  thefe  Gardens, 
which  have  not  been  altered,  there  are  fome  of  thefe 
Trees  of  a 'large  Size  :  It  has  a  flrong  woody  Trunk 
which  rifes  to  the  Height  of  40  Feet  or  more.  The  Bark, 
while  young,  isfmooth,  and  of  a  dark  brown  Colour,  but, 
as  the  Trees  advance,  the  Bark  becomes  cracked  and 
lefs  fmooth.  The  Branches  are  produced  irregularly  on 
every  Side,  Handing  almofl  horizontal,  and  the  young 
(lender  Shoots  frequently  hang  downward ;  thefe  Branch¬ 
es  Hand  but  thin,  and  the  younger  Branches  only  are 
garniflied  with  Leaves,  fo  that  when  the  Trees  are  grown 
large,  they  make  but  an  indifferent  Appearance,  being 
fo  thinly  clothed  with  Leaves.  The  young  Branches 
are  flat,  and  the  fmall  Leaves  lie  imbricatim  over  each 
other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifh  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced 
from  the  Side  of  the  young  Branches,  pretty  near  to 
the  Foot  Stalk,  the  male  Flowers  grow  in  oblong  Kat- 
kins,  and  between  thefe  the  female  Flowers  are  colle£ted 
in  Form  of  Cones.  When  the  former  have  Hied  their 
Farina,  they  foon  after  dropoff,  but  the  female  Flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Cones,  having  obtufe  fmooth 
Scales,  containing  one  or  two  oblong  Seeds.  It  flowers 
early  in  Spring,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Tree  have  a  rank  oily  Scent  when  bruifed. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Parts  of 
China,  where  it  rifej  to  a  considerable  Height,  but  this 
has  not  been  long  enough  in  Europe  to  have  any  Trees 
of  large  Size  here.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  were  firH 
fent  to  Paris  by  fome  of  the  Miflionaries,  and  there  are. 
fome  of  the  Trees  growing  in  the  Gardens  of  fome  curi¬ 
ous  Perfons  there,  which  are  more  than  twenty  Feet  high. 
The  Branches  of  this  Sort  growclofer  together,  and  are 
much  better  adorned  with  Leaves,  which  are  of  a  brighter 
green  Colour,  fo  make  a  much  better  Appearance  than 
the  other,  and,  being  very  hardy,  is  efleemed  prefera¬ 
ble  to  mod  of  the  ever-green  Trees  with  fmall  Leaves, 
for  Ornament  in  Gardens.  The  Branches  of  this  Tree 
crofs  each  other  at  right  Angles  ;  the  Leaves  are  flat, 
but  the  (ingle  Diviflcns  of  the  Leaves  are  fiender,  and 
the  Scales  are  fmaller,  and  lie  clofer  over  each  other 
than  thole  of  the  firH  Sort.  The  Cones  are  alfo  much 
larger,  and  of  a  beautiful  gray  Colour  ;  their  Scales  end 
in  acute  reflcxed  Points. 

Thefe  Trees  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  Layers,  or 
Cuttings.  The  ill:  Sort  is  commonly  propagated  by 
Cuttings ;  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  September ,  on  a  fha- 
dy  Border,  and  in  a  loamy  Soil  ;  the  Cuttings  fliould  be 
chofen  from  the  Shoots  of  the  fame  Year,  with  a  fmall 
°}oint  of  the  former  Year’s  Wood  at  the  Bottom  of  each. 
Thefe  fiiould  be  planted  3  or  4  Inches  deep,  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  their  Length,  treading  the  Ground  clofe  to 
them  to  prevent  the  Admiflion  of  Air.  If  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  fhould  prove  dry,  there  fhould  be  a  little 
Mulch  laid  over  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  to  prevent 
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its  drying*;  where  this  is  performed  in  Time,  it  will  fave 
the  Tnouble  of  watering  the  Cuttings,  and  it  will  be 
much  better  for  them,  becaufe  when  thefe  are  are  put¬ 
ting  out  their  young  Fibres,  if  they  are  much  watered, 
it  will  rot  them  while  they  are  tender.  Thefe  Cuttings 
will  be  rooted  enough  to  tranfplant  by  the  next  Autumn, 
when  they  may  be  either  planted  in  Beds  or  in  Nurfery 
Rows  to  be  trained  up. 

When  they  are  propagated  by  Layers,  the  young 
Branches  only  fliould  be  laid  down  in  Autumn,  which 
will  alfo  put  out  Roots  by  the  next  Autumn,  when  they 
may  be  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  thofe  raifed  from  Cuttings,  but  although  thefe  are 
very  expeditious  Methods  of  propagating  this  Tree,  yet 
thofe  who  are  defirous  to  have  large  Trees,  fhould  always 
propagate  them  by  Seeds,  for  the  Plants  fo  raifed  will 
be  muoh  preferable  to  the  other. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  the  firH  Sort  with  variegated 
Leaves,  which  fome  People  keep  in  their  Gardens  for 
Variety  ;  but  as  this  proceeds  from  a  Weaknefs  in  the 
Plants,  whenever  they  become  Hrong  and  vigorous, 
they  always  return  to  their  plain  Colour,  to  prevent 
which,  they  generally  plant  them  in  very  poor  Ground. 
This  Variety  can  only  be  preferved  by  propagating  the 
Plants  either  by  Cuttings  or  Layers. 

The  China  Sort  is  generally  propagated  by  Layers  as 
the  former,  but  the  Cuttings  of  this,  if  rightly  managed, 
will  take  Root  very  freely,  but  mofl  People  have  over 
nurfed  them.  If  thefe  are  planted  in  September  in  a  Bor¬ 
der  of  foft  Loam,  expofed  to  the  Eafl,  and  before  the 
hard  FroH  lets  in,  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  covered 
with  old  Tanner’s  Bark  about  2  Inches  thick,  it  will 
prevent  the  FroH  from  penetrating  the  Ground  very 
deep,  and  if  this  remains  in  the  Spring,  it  will  alfo  keep 
the  Ground  moifl,  for  if  thefe  Cuttings,  or  Layers  of 
this  Sort  are  watered  in  the  Spring,  when  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  put  out  young  Fibres  it  will  certainly  rot  them, 
as  I  have  frequently  experienced  ;  therefore  I  advile 
every  one  not  to  wather  thefe  Cuttings  or  Layers,  nor 
fhould  the  Plants  be  much  watered  when  tranfplanted, 
for  the  fame  Reafon  ;  but  as  there  are  many  Plants  now 
in  England  which  ripen  their  Seeds,  thofe  who  can  be 
fupplied  with  them,  fhould  prefer  this  to  both  the  other 
Methods  of  propagating  the  Plants  ;  for,  after  the  firH 
two  Years,  the  fetdling  Plants  will  greatly  outflrip  the 
other  in  Growth,  and  the  Plants  will  be  much  hand- 
fomer. 

Thefe  Seeds  fhonld  be  Town  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
which  is  in  the  Spring.  Thefe  fhould  be  Town  in  Pots 
filled  with  foft  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
Ground  in  an  F.aH  Border,  where  they  may  have  only 
the  Morning  Sun,  obferving  always  ro  keep  the  Pots 
clean  from  Weeds.  Sometimes  thefe  Seeds  will  come 
up  the  fame  Year,  but  they  often  lie  in  the  Ground  till  the 
next  Spring  ;  therefore  the  Pots  fliould  be  put  in  a 
common  hot  Bed  Frame  in  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring 
the  Plants  will  come  up ;  thefe  mufl  not  be  too  much  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  Sun  the  firH  Year,  and  if  in  the  next  Win¬ 
ter  they  are  fheltered  under  a  Frame,  it  will  be  a  good 
Way  to  preferve  them,  and  the  Spring  following  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  Beds,  and  treated  as  thofe  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cuttings. 

THYMBRA.  Lin.  Gen .  PL  6 27. 
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The  Char  afters  are, 

It  has  an  Empalement  of  i  Leaf  whofe  Brim  is  cut  into 

2  Lips ;  the  upper  Lip  is  broad,  and  has  3  equal  Points  ; 
the  under  is  narrow  and  cut  into  1  Parts,  the  Flower 
is  of  1  Petal,  of  the  Lip  Kind.  7  he  upper  Lip  is  concave , 
and  cut  into  2  obtufe  Segments.  The  lower  Lip  ends  with 

3  almofl  equal  Points  ;  it  has  4  Jlendcr  Stamina,  the  2  un¬ 
derbeing  fhorter  than  the  other ,  terminated  by  Twin  Sum¬ 
mits  under  the  upper  Lip,  and  a  four-pointed  Germen  Juppor- 
ting  a  (lender  half  bifid  Style  crowned  by  acute  Stigmas. 
Tbe  Germen  afterward  becomes  4  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the 
Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

T.  Thymbra fioribus  fpicatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi  t6g.  Tbym- 
Ira  with  Spiked  Flowers.  Idyffopum  montavum,  Mace¬ 
donian,  valerandi  dourez.  I.  B.  3.  2.  276.  Mountain 
Macedonian  HyfTop. 

2.  Thymbra  fioribus  verticillatis .  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  ffg. 
Thymbra  with  whorled  Flowers.  Hyffopus  angufii folia , 
nontana,  afpera.  C.  B.  P.  218.  Rough  narrow-leaved 
Mountain  Hyfiop. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Mount  Libanus,  in 
Macedonia,  and  Spain  ;  it  is  a  low  fhrubby  Plant  like 
Heath,  branching  out  into  Gender  ligneous  Stalks,  6  or 
8  Inches  long,  covered  with  a  brown  Bark,  and  garnifh- 
ed  with  narrow  acute-pointed  Leaves  about  half  an  Inch 
long,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks  oppofite  ;  they  have  an 
aromatick  Odour  when  bruifed.  The  Stalks  are  termina¬ 
ted  by  thick  clofe  Spikes  of  purple  Flowers  near  2  Inch¬ 
es  long.  The  Empalements  are  ftiff  and  hairy,  they  are 
cut  half  their  Length  into  acute  Segments  ;  out  of  thefe 
the  Flowers  peep,  with  their  two  Lips,  the  upper  is  con¬ 
cave  and  arched,  the  under  is  cut  into  3  equal  Portions, 
and  thefe  are  a  little  reflexed.  Thefe  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  in  warm  Seafons  they  are  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn.-. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
this  has  a  fhrubby  Stalk  which  feldom  riles  much  more 
than  a  Foot  high,  putting  out  many  fmall  ligneous 
Branches  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
which  have  many  Pun&ures  ;  they  Hand  oppofite,  and 
are  of  an  aromatick  Flavour.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
whorled  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches.  Thte 
Leaves  which  Hand  under  each  Whorl,  are  broader 
than  thofe  below,  and  are  covered  with  fine  Hairs.  The 
Flowers  are  purple,  ‘and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks  ;  the  up¬ 
per  Lip  is  concave  and  ends  with  2  obtufe  Points  ;  the 
lower  Ends  with  3  equal  Points.  Thefe  appear  about 
the  fame  Time  with  the,  other,  and  in  warm  Seafons  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  England. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds  which  fhould 
be  Town  in  the  Spring  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  where, 
if  the  Seeds  are  good,  the  Plants  win  appear  in  about 
6  or  8  Weeks.  When  they  come  up  they  mull  be  kept 
dean  from  Weeds,  and  in  July  they  will  be  fit  to  remove, 
at  which  Time  part  of  them  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall 
Pots,  and  the  other  may  be  planted  in  a  warm  Border, 
of  dry  Ground,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  from  the 
Sun  and  fupply  them  with  Water  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root,  after  which  thofe  in  the  full  Ground  will 
require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds ;  and,  if  the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere, 
they  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats  or  fome  other  Cov.er- 
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ing  to  proted  them;  for  the  young  Plants  are  in  grea¬ 
ter  Danger  of  being deflroyed  than  thofe  which  are  old¬ 
er.  Thofe  Plants  in  the  Pots  fhould  be  fheltered  under 
a  common  Frame  in  Winter,  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  and  be  proteded  from  hard 
Frofl. 

Thefe  Plants  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England  un- 
lefs  the  Winters  prove  very  fevere,  efpecially  if  they  arc 
planted  in  a  poor,  dry,  fiony  Soil. 

THYMEL^A.  See  liaphne  and  Paflerina. 

THYMUS.  Tourn.  *  Inf  .  R.  H.  uj6.  Tab.  93.  Liu.  . 
Gen.  Pi.  646.  Thyme. 

The  Charafters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  1  Leaf, 
divided  into  2  Lips ,  whofe  Chaps  are  hairy  and jhut.  cfhe 
upper  Lip  is  broad,  plain,  .ere  ft,  and  indented  in  3  Parts ; 
the  under  Lipends  in  2  equal  Br 'files.  The  Flower  is  of  the 
Lip  Kind,  it  has  1  Petal  with  a  Tube  the  Length  of  tbe 
Empalement.  The  Chaps  are  fmall ,  the  upper  Lip  is  Jhort, 
ere  ft,  obtufe,  and  indented  at  tbe  Point-,  tbe  lower  Lip  is  long, 
broad,  and  divided  into  3  Parts,  the  middle  Segment  being 
broadefi.  It  has  4  incurved  Stamina ,  2  being  longer  than  tbe 
other ,  terminated  by  fmall  Stamina,  and  a  four-pointed  Ger¬ 
men  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid  acute 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  four  fmall  roundijb 
Seeds,  ripening  in  tbe  Empalement,  whofe  Neck  is  narrowed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Thymus  ereftus,  foliis  revolutis  ovatis,  fioribus  ver- 
ticillato-fpicatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  305..  Upright  Thyme  with 
oval  Leaves  which  turn  backward,  and  Flowers  growing 
in  whorled  Spikes.  -  Thymus  vulgaris,  folio  latiore.  C.  B. 
P.  21 9.  Common  broad-leaved  Thyme.  . 

2.  .Thymus  foliis  1  inear  i-lanceolat  is  in  can  if ,  fioribus 
verticillato-fpicatis. - .  Thyme  with  linear,  Spear-fhaped, 
hoary  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  whorled  Spikes. 
Thymus  vulgaris,  folio  tenuiore.  C.  B.  P.  219.  Common 
Thyme  with  narrow  Leaves. 

3.  Thymus  capitulis  imbricaiis  magnis,  bra  Reis  ovatis, 
foliis  lanccolatis.  Lin.  Sp  PL  592.  Thyme  with  large 
imbricated  Heads,  oval  Bradese,  and  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  Thymus  Lvftanicus  cephaloios,  fquamis  capitulo- 
rum  amplioribus.  Tourn.  Inf.  19  6.  Portugal' ihymt  with 
large  Heads,  having  very  large  Scales,  . 

4.  Thymus  capitulis  imbricatis  magnis  ^  brafteis  denta- 
tis,  foliis  fetaceis  pilojis.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  592.  Thyme  with 
laige. imbricated  Heads,  indented  Bradeae,  and  briftly 
hairy  Leaves.  Thymus  Luftanicus,  jolia  capillaceo  villa fo , 
cap  it  e  ir.agnopu.rp  ter  a fcenic  oblongo.  Tourn.  Inf.  196.  Por¬ 
tugal  Thyme  with  a  hairy  narrow  Leaf,  and  .a  large,  ob¬ 
long  ptirplifh  Head. 

5.  Thymus  fioribus  capitatis,  caulibus  repentibus,  fo¬ 
liis  ovatis piLfis .  Thyme  with  Flowers  growing  in  Heads, 
creeping  Stalks  and  oval  hairy  Leaves.  Serpfium  latijo- 
lium  birfutum.  C.  P.  P.  220.  Broad-leaved  hairy  Mother 
of  Thyme,  , 

6.  Thymus  fioribus  capitatis,  caulibus repentibus,  fo¬ 
liis  lanccolatis  glapris.  Thyme  with  Flowers  growing  in 
Heads,  creeping  Stalks,  and  fmooth  Spear-  fhaped  Leaves. 
Serpyllum  vulgare  majas,  (lore  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  220. 
Common  greater  Mother  of  Thyme,  with  a  purple 
Flower. 

7.  Thymu  s  caulibus  repentibus,  foliis  ovatis  glabrir, 
fioribus  vertirillato  fpicatis  1  Th)  me.  with  flrong  creeping 
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Stalks,  oval  fmooth  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing.  In 
whorled  Spikes.  Serpyllum  vulgarc  majus  flore  minore , 
Bot.  Par.  183.  Common  greater  Mother  of  Thyme  with 
a  fmaller  Flower. 

8.  Thymus  caulibus  repentibus ,  foliis  ovato  lanceolatis 
rigidis lanuginops ,  jhribus  capita tis.  Thyme  with  creep¬ 
ing  Stalks,  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  ftiff  Leaves*  which  are 
downy,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Heads.  Serpyllum  faxa ► 
tile  birfutum,  Tbymi  folium  nanum,  flore  purpureo.  Bot. 
Par.  183.  Hairy  Rock  Mother  of  Thyme,  having  a 
Dwarf  Thyme  Leaf,  and  a  purple  Flower. 

9.  Thymus  caulibus  decumbentibus  foliis  lineari-lan- 
ceolatis  glabris,  floribus  alaribus  terminalibufque.  Thyme 
with  trailing  Stalks,  linear,  Spear-fhaped,  fmooth  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  growing  at  the  Wings  and  Tops  of  the 
Stalks.  Serpyllum  odoratifpmum glabrum,  longiore  angufho- 
reque  folio.  Amman.  Smooth,  fvveet-fcented.  Mother  of 
Thyme  with  a  longer  and  narrower  Leaf. 

The  ift  Sort  is  the  common  Thyme,  cultivated  in  the 
Gardens  for  the  Kitchen,  and  alfo  for  Medicine.  This 
grows  naturally  on  ftony  rocky  Places  in  the  South  of 
France ,  in  Spain  and  Italy ,  and  is  fo  well  known  here 
as  to  need  no  Defcription. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or 
parting  the  Roots  ;  the  Seafon  for  either  is  in  March 
or  October.  If  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould 
be  (own  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  obferving  not  to 
bury  the  Seeds  too  deep,  which  will  caufe  them  to  rot, 
nor  to  fow  them  too  thick,  for  the  Seeds  are  very  fmall. 
When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
cleared  from  Weeds  ;  and  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove 
dry,  and  they  are  watered'twice  a  Week,  it  will  greatly 
promote  their  Growth.  In  June  the  Plants  fheuld  be 
thinned,  leaving  them  about  6  Inches  afunder  each 
Way,  that  they  may  have  Room  to  fpread  ;  and  thole 
Plants  which  are  drawn  out  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
frefhBeds  at  the  fame  Diftance ;  obferving  to  water  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root,  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds  ;  and  the  Winter  following  they  may  be  drawn 
up  for  Ufe. 

But  if  the  Plants  are  propagated  by  parting  their 
Roots,  the  old  Plants  fhould  be  taken  up  at  the  Times 
before-mentioned,  and  flipt  into  as  many  Parts  as  can 
be  taken  off  the  Root ;  thefe  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in¬ 
to  Beds  of  light  frefh  Earth,  at  6  or  8  Inches  Difiance  ; 
obferving  if  the  Seafon  is  dry  to  water  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  after  which  they  mufl  be  duly  weeded, 
and  they  wall  thrive,  and  foon  be  fit  for  Ufe. 

In  order  to  fave  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Flants,  fome  of 
the  old  Roots  fhould  remain  unremoved  in  the  Place 
where  they  were  Town  the  preceding  Year;  thefe  wiil 
flower  in  June ,  and  in  July  the  Seed  will  ripen,  which 
mufl  be  taken  as  foon  as  it  is  ripe,  and  beat  out,  other- 
wife  the  firfl  Rain  will  wnfh  it  all  out  of  the  Hulks. 

Thefe  Plants  root  greatly  in  the  Ground,  and  there¬ 
by  draw  out  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil  fooner  than  moil 
other  Plants  ;  fo  that  whatever  is  Town  or  planted  upon 
a  Spot  of  Ground,  whereon  Thyme  grew  the  preceding 
Year,  will  feldom  thrive,  unlefs  the  Ground  be  trenched 
deeper  than  the  Thyme  rooted,  and  well  dunged. 

If  this  Plant  grows  upon  Walls,  or  on  dry,  poor 
ftony  Land,  it  will  endure  the  greuteft  Cold  of  this 


Country  ;  but  in  rich  Ground  where  the  Plants  grow 
vigoroufly,  they  are  fometimcs  deftroyed  by  fevere 
F  toft. 

There  is  a  Variety  of.  this  with  variegated  Leaves, 
which  is  by  fome  preferved  in  their  Gardens^ 

The  2d  Sort  has  fhorter  Stalks,,  the  Leaves  are  lon¬ 
ger,  narrower,  and  end  in  Iharper  Points  than  the  firfl, 
and  the  whole  Plant  is' hoary.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
long  whorled  Spikes,  and  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Thyme.  This  may  be  propagated  and  treated 
as  the  fir  ft  Sort. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
this  has  a  low  woody  Stalk,  from  which  come  out  many 
ftiff  Branches  about  5  or  6  Inches  long,  garnifhed  with 
fmall,  narrow,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite, 
and  terminated  by  pretty  large  Heads  of  Flowers,  which 
come  out  from  oval  fcaly  Leaves  lying  over  each  other 
like  the  Scales  of  Fifh  ;  they  are  white,  and  but  fmall, 
fo  make  no  great  Appearance.  The  whole  Plant  is  of  a 
hoary  Colour,  and  has  an  aromatick  weak  Scent.  It 
flowers  in  July,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves. warm  the 
Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  this  has 
flender,  ligneous,  hairy  Stalks,  which  grow  credit,  about 
6  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow,  briftly, 
hairy  Leaves,  which  at  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks, 
come  out  in  Clufters  ;  but  upward  they  are  placed  by 
Pairs.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  large  fcaly  Heads, 
The  leafy  Scales  are  indented  in  acute  Points  ;  thefe 
lie  over  each  other  in  the  fame  Order  as  the  other,  and 
between  them  the  Flowers  peep  out,  which  are  of  a 
purple  Colour,  and  lhaped  like  thole  of  the  common 
Thyme.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July,  but  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  in  England. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Slips,,  if  they 
are  planted  in  April  on  an  Eaft  Border  and  clofdy  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  Bell  or  Hand  Glafs,  refrefhing  them  once  or 
twice  a  Week  with  Water,  which  mull  not  be  given  to 
them  in  too  great  a,  Quantity.  When  thefe;  have  put 
.out  good  Roots,  fome  of  them  may  be  tranfplanted  in¬ 
to  Pots,  to  be  fheltered  under  a  Frame  in  Winter;  the 
others  fhould  be  planted  on  a  warm  Border  of  dry  Ground, 
obferving  to  fhade  and  water  them  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root.  Thefe  Plants  will  live  through  the  Winter 
in  the  open  Air,  in  a  warm  dry  Situation,  but  in  fevere 
Froft  they  are  generally  deftroyed  ;  they  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  when  they  can  be  procured.  If  thefe 
are  Town  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  the  fame  Way  as  com¬ 
mon  Marjoram,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  may  be 
treated  as  thofe  raifed  from  Slips. 

The  5th  Sort  is  the  common  Mother  of  Thyme, 
which  is  frequently  titled  wild  Thyme  ;  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally  on  dry  Commons  and  Paftures  in  mod  Parts  of 
England ,  fo  is  very  rarely  admitted  into  Gardens.  This 
is  lo  well  known  as  to  need  no  Defcription.  There  is 
a  very  common  Miftake  which  has  prevailed  in  Regard 
to  this  Plant  ;  which  is,  that  the  Sheep  and  Deer  which 
feed  upon  them,  have  much  finer  flavoured  Fiefh  than 
others,  whereas  no  Cattle- will  meddle  with  it  ;  for  in 
the  Places  where  it  grows,  when  the  Grafs  is  as  clofeiy 
eaten  down  as  poffible,  the  wild  Thyme  will  be  found  in 
flower  with  all  its  Stalks  entire. 

Ot  this  there. are  the  following  Varieties.  The  fmall 

creep- 
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creeping  Mother  of  Thyme  without  Scent.  Narrow- 
leaved  Mother  of  Thyme  fmelling  like  the  Leaves  of 
the  Walnut  Tree.  Shrubby  Mother  of  Thyme  with 
pale  red  Flowers,  and  the  Lemon  Thyme.  The  laffc  is 
Frequently  kept  in  Gardens  for  the  agreeble  Odour  of 
its  Leaves.  But  when  this  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  the 
Plants  have  not  the  fame  Scent ;  fo  it  is  an  accidental 
Variety  which  is  obtained  by  propagating  it  by  Slips  and 
Cuttings. 

The  6th  Sort  has  broader  and  fmoother  Leaves  than 
the  common  Sort,  the  Stalks  grow  much  longer,  the 
Joints  are  farther  diftant,  the  Pleads  of  Flowers  are 
larger,  and  the  Flowers  are  of  a  brighter  purple  Colour. 
There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves, 
which  is  propagated  in  Gardens,  and  was  formerly  plant¬ 
ed  for  Edgings  to  Borders ;  but  it  is  now  frequently 
brought  in  Pots  to  the  Markets  to  fupply  the  London 
Gardens. 

The  7th  Sort  hascreeping  Stalks  like  the  common 
Kind,  but  they  grow  longer,  and  their  Joints  are  farther 
afunder ;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid 
green.  The  Flowers  grow  in  clofe  thick  Whorls  which 
are  diftant  from  each  other  forming  a  loofe  Spike  5  or  6 
Inches  long.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  much  fmal- 
ler  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  appearing  but  little 
beyond  their  Empalements.  This  is  pFetty  common  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  Paris,  but  is  rarely  found  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  in  England. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Foreft  of  Fon- 
tainbleau  in  France ;  this  has  creeping  (lender  Stalks  like 
the  firft,  which  are  garnifhed  with  (mail,  oval,  Spear- 
(haped  hoary  Leaves  ;  the  young  Shoots  of  the  fame 
Year  are  alfo  very  white  and  hoary.  The  Leaves  are 
iliffer  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  round  Heads  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ; 
they  are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  and  appear  at  the 
fame  Time  as  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Fartary ;  this  is  a  bi¬ 
ennial  Plant.  The  Stalks,  are  long,  (lender,  and  trail 
on  the  Ground,  but  do  not  emit  Roots  from  their  Joints 
as  mod  of  the  others  do.  The  Stalks  are  fmooth,  of 
a  light  brown  Colour,  and  are  garnifhed  with  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth,  of  a  light 
brown  Colour,  and  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear- 
(haped  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth.  The  Stalks  have 
(mail  Whorls  of  Flowers  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
and  are  terminated  by  oblong  Heads  of  Flowers,  whole 
Empalements  are  hoary.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright 
purple  Colour.  The  whole  Plant  has  an  agreeable  aro- 
matick  Scent. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  eafdy  propagated  by  thofe 
who  are  defirous  to  have  them  in  their  Gardens,  either 
by  Slips,  or  parting  their  Roots  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
Thyme,  or  their  Seeds  may  be  fown  in  Spring.  They, 
delight  in  dry  undunged  Ground,  where  they  will  pro¬ 
pagate  themfeves  by  their  trailing  Stalks,  and  require 
no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  . 

THYME  THE  MARUM.  See  Teucrium. 
THYME  THE  MASTICH.  See  Satureja. 

TIARELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  495.  Cortnfa.  Hertn. 
Par.  Bat.  129.  Sanicle. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  divided  into 
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5  oval  acute  Parts ;  it  has  5  oval  Petals  the  Length 
of  the  Empalement ;  and  10  Awl-Jljaped  Stamina ,  much 
longer  than  the  Petals ,  terminated  i.y  roundifh  Summits , 
and  a  bifid  Germen  ending  with  2  Styles ,  crovuned  ly 
fugle  Stigmas.  The  Germen  becomes  an  oblong  Capfu  V 
with  1  Cell,  opening  with  2  Valves,  containing  feverul 
oval  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tl art. ll A  foli is  cordafis.  Lin.  Gen.  Nov.  r  88. 
Sp.  PI.  405.  Tiarella  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  Mi¬ 
te  Ha  Americana,  jiorumpetalis  integris.  Tourn.  Inf.  242. 
American  M'tella  with  entire  Petals  to  the  Flower. 

2.  Tiarella  foliis  ternatis.  Lin.  Gen.  Nov.  188. 
Sp.  FI.  405.  Tiarella  with  trifoliate  Leaves.  Mitella < 
foliis  ternatis.  Amati.  Acad .  2.  p.  35-1.  Mitella  with, 
ternate  Leaves. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America',  this 
has  a  perennial  fibrous  Root,  which  creeps  and  multi¬ 
plies,  from  which  come  out  many  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
on  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  3  Inches  long,  ari- 
fing  immediately  from  the  Root.  The  Leaves  are  un¬ 
equally  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  light 
green  Colour.  The  Flowers  (land  on  (lender  naked 
Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  immediately  from  the  Root 
between  the  Leaves,  which  is  about  4  Inches  long,  and 
is  terminated  by  a  loofe  Spike  of  fmall  herbaceous  white 
Flowers  which  appear  in  May,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded 
by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  its  creeping  Roots  which 
fpread  in  the  Ground,  and  fboot  up  Heads,  thefe  may 
be  taken  off  and  tranfplanted  in  the  Autumn.  It  loves 
a  moift  Soil  and  fhady  Situation,  and  requires  no  other 
Care  but  to  keep  it  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Parts  of 
Afa  ;  this  has  a  perennial  fibrous  Root,  from  which 
fpring  up  a  few  trifoliate  Leaves  upon  Foot  Stalks, 
thefe  are  like  thofe  of  the  Bilberry,  but  much  fmaller. . 
The  Stalk  is  (lender,  and  rifes  5  or  6  Inches  high,  it  is 
rough  and  hairy,  garnifhed  with  2  Leaves  at  the 
Bottom,  and  another  toward  the  Top,  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  Spike  of  Flowers  ;  they  aie  angular  and  (awed 
on  I  heir  Edges.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  loofe 
Spike  of  Flowers  compofed  of  5  fmall  white  Petals,  , 
inferted  in  the  Empalement,  and  10  Awl-fhaped 
Stamina  longer  than  the  Petals,  terminated  by  roundifh 
Summits.  Thefe  Flowers  appear  early  in  May ,  but  the 
Plants  rarely  produce  any  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Root,  as 
the  former,  and  delights  in  a  moift  Soil  and  a  (hady 
Situation.  © 

TILIA.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  61 1.  Tab.  381.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  587.  The  Lime,  or  Linden  Treej  in 
French ,  Tillau  or  Tilleul. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  concave  coloured  Empalement ,  cut  into 
3  Parts ;  it  has  5  oblong  blunt  Petals ,  crenated  at  their 
Points ;  and  many  Awl-floaped  Stamina  terminated  by  fngle 
Summits ,  with  a  roundifh  Germen,  fupporting  a  flender 
Style,  the  Length  of  the  Stamina  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
five-cornered  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
thick  globular  Capfule  with  5  Cells,  opening  at  the  Bafe  ' 
with  5  Valves ,  each  containing  1  roundifh  Seed , 

The  0 
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The  Species  are, 

T.  Tilia  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis ,  inaqualiter  ferra- 
t:j,  fruclibus  qu'mque  locular ibus  tomentojis.  Lime  Tree, 
with  Heart-lhaped  acute-pointed  Leaves,  unequally 
Tawed,  and  a  woolly  Fruit  having  5  Cells1.  Tilia  fae- 
mina ,  folio  minors.  C.  B.  P.  426.  The  female  Lime 
Tree  with  a  fmaller  Leaf. 

2.  Tilia  foliis  acuminatis ,  ferratis,  fubhirjutis,  fruc- 
tibus  quadri-locularibus Jubpilofts.  Lime  Tree  with  acute- 
pointed  Leaves,  which  aie  fawed,  fomewhat  hairy,  and 
a  hairy  Fruit  having  4  Cells.  Tilia  foliis  snolliter  hir- 
futis,  vi minibus  rubris,  fruclu  tetragono.  Raii.  Syn.  3:6. 
The  red  twigged  Lime  Tree. 

3.  Tili  a  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  ferratis ,  fubtus  pi- 
lofts  floribus  tiedlario  infrudlis.  Lime  Tree  with  Heart- 
lhaped  acute-pointed  fawed  Leaves  hairy  on  their  under 
Side,  and  Flowers  furnifhed  with  Nedtaria.  This  is 
called  the  American  black  Lime. 

4.  Tilia  foliis  cordatis  obliquis  glabris  fubferratis  cum 
acumine,  foribus  tiedlario  inflruflts.  Lime  Tree  with 
Heart-lhaped  fmooth  Leaves,  oblique  to  the  Foot  Stalk, 
fomewhat  fawed  on  their  Edges,  ending  in  acute  Points, 
and  Flowers  having  NeSlaria.  Tilia  Caroliniana,  folio 
longius  mucronato.  Rand.  Cat.  Hort.  Chelf.  Carolina 
Lime  Tree  with  a  long-pointed  Leaf. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods  in  many 
Parts  of  England ;  of  this  there  are  two  or  three  Vari¬ 
eties,  which  differ  in  the  Size  and  Smoothnefs  of  their 
Leaves,  fome  of  them  having  much  larger  and  rougher 
Leaves  than  the  others:  I  have  Plants  of  3  of  thefe 
Varieties  from  Seeds,  but  have  conftantly  found  them 
vary  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  I  much  doubt  if  the 
fecond  is  more  than  a  feminal  Variety,  but  as  I  have  not 
had  an  Opportunity  of  raiftng  any  of  the  Plants  from 
Seeds,  I  cannot  positively  determine  this. 

The  large  leaved  Dutch  Lime  was  generally  preferred 
to  our  common  Sort  for  the  Size  of  its  Leaves,  but  of 
late  Years  all  thefe  Trees  are  little  efleemed,  becaufe 
it  is  late  in  the  Spring  before  their  Leaves  come  out, 
and  they  begin  to  decay  the  firft  in  Autumn,  and  when 
the  Trees  are  planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  their  Leaves  fre¬ 
quently  decay  in  July,  and  are  continually  falling  off, 
making  a  Litter  afl  the  remaining  Part  of  Summer. 

The  3d  Sort  was  brought  from  New  England,  by  the 
Title  of  Black  Lime.  The  Branches  of  this  Sort  are 
covered  with  a  dark  brown  Bark.  The  Leaves  are 
large,  Heart-lhaped,  and  end  in  acute  Points ;  they 
are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  deep 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  of  a  pale  green  and  a 
little  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  {landing^  on  long  (len¬ 
der  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Bunch¬ 
es,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  of  the  common  Lime 
Tree  ;  but  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers  are  narrower, 
and  have  Nedtaria  growing  to  their  Bafe.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  of  this  Sort  do  not  appear  till  late  in  July,  fo  are  a 
full  Month  after  the  common  Sort.  The  Capfules  are 
fmaller,  rounder,  and  lefs  hairy  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort. 

The  Seeds  of  the  4th  Sort  were  brought  from  Caro¬ 
lina  by  the  late  Mr.  Catefby.  This  Tree  feems  to 
be  of  much  fmaller  Growth  than  either  of  the  other 
Sorts  ;  the  Branches  fpread  more  horizontally.  The 
Leaves  are  fmaller,  and  have  a  fmoother  Surface  than 
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either  of  the  other;  they  are  Heart-fhaped,  but  the 
Mid-rib  runs  oblique  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  fo  that  one  Side 
of  the  Leaves  is  much  larger  than  the  other.  Their 
Edges  are  (lightly  fawed,  and  their  Tops  run  out  into 
long  acute  Points.  The  Bunches  of  Flowers  (land  on 
long  (lender  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers 
are  narrow  and  end  in  acute  Points;  thefe  have  each  a 
narrow  Nedlarium  fattened  to  their  Bafe  on  the  Infide, 
which  (land  eredl,  clofe  to  the  Petals.  The  Flowers 
emit  a  very  fragrant  Odour,  and  are  continually  haunt¬ 
ed  by  Bees  during  their  Continuance.  This  Tree 
flowers  toward  the  End  of  July ;  and,  when  the  Seafon 
proves  favourable,  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

All  thefe  Trees  are  eafily  propagated  by  Layers, 
which  in  one  Year  will  take  good  Root,  and  may  then 
be  taken  off,  and  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  at  4  Feet  Dif- 
tance  Row  from  Row,  and  2  Feet  afunder  in  the  Row's. 
The  bed  Time  to  lay  them  down,  and  to  remove 
them,  is  at  Michaelmas,  when  their  Leaves  begin  to 
fall,  that  they  may  take  Root  before  the  Froft  comes 
on,  though  they  may  be  tranfplanted  any  Time  from 
September  to  March,  in  open  Weather,  but  it  the  Soil 
is  dry,  it  is  much  the  better  Way  to  remove  them 
in  Autumn,  becaufe  it  will  fave  a  great  Expence  in 
watering  them,  efpecially  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove 
dry.  In  this  Nurfery  they  may  remain  4  or  5  Years, 
during  which  Time  the  Ground  fhould  be  dug  every 
Spring,  and  conftantly  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  the 
large  tide  Shoots  pruned  off",  to  caufe  them  to  advance  in 
Height ;  but  the  fmall  Twigs  muft  not  be  pruned  off 
from  the  Stems,  becaufe  thefe  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
detain  the  Sap,  for  the  Augmentation  of  their  Trunks, 
which  are  apt  to  fhoot  up  too  (lender,  when  they  are 
entirely  diverted  of  all  their  lateral  Twigs.  If  the  Soil, 
in  which  they  are  planted,  be  a  fat  Loam,  they  will 
make  a  prodigious  Progrefs  in  their  Growth,  fo  that  in 
3  Years  Time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  out  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  but,  as 
this  Method  is  not  fo  certain  as  by  Layers,  that  Method 
is  generally  pra&ifed.  In  order  to  obtain  proper  Shoots 
for  laying  down,  a  Lime  Tree  is  cut  down  clofe  to  the 
Ground,  from  the  Roots  of  which  a  great  Number  of 
ftrong  Shoots  are  produced  the  following  Year ;  thefe 
will  he  ftrong  enough  to  lay  down  the  following  Autumn, 
efpecially  if  the  fm  a  lie  ft  of  them  are  cut  off  clofe  early 
in  the  Summer,  for  when  too  many  Shoots  are  fuffered 
to  grow  all  the  Summer,  they  will  be  much  weaker, 
than  if  only  a  .Efficient  Quantity  is  left.  The  Man¬ 
ner  of  laying  down  thefe  Shoots  having  been  already 
directed  under  the  Article  Layers,  I  need  not  repeat  it 
here. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  raife  thefe  Trees  from 
Seeds,  which,  although  it  is  a  flower  Way,  yet  when 
the  Trees  are  defigned  to  grow  large,  is  the  beft  Method 
and  if  they  are  only  once  tranfplanted,  and  this  perform¬ 
ed  while  they  are  young,  it  will  be  ftill  the  better  Way  ; 
for  all  Trees,  that  are  tranfplanted,  are  fhorter  lived 
than  thofe  which  remain  in  the  Places  where  they  arofe 
from  Seeds,  and  their  Timber  will  be  founder,  and 
grow  to  a  much  larger  Size. 

When  this  Method  is  pra£lifed,  the  Seeds  fhould  be 
fown  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  on  a  fhady 
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Border  of  moift  light  Soil,  where  the  Plants  will  come 
up  the  following  Spring ;  but,  when  the  Seeds  are 
kept  out  of  tlie  Ground  till  Spring,  the  Plants  will 
not  come  up  till  the  Year  after.  When  the  Plants 
appear,  they  fhould  be  confiantly  kept  clean  from 
Weeds  till  the  following  Autumn  ;  then  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  tranfolanted  into  a  Nurfery, 
where  they  may  grow  2  or  3  Years  to  get  Strength, 
and  then  may  be  planted  where  they  ard  defigned  to 
remain,  for  the  younger  they  are  planted  out,  the  more 
they  will  thrive. 

The  Timber  of  the  Lime  Tree  is  ufed  by  the  Car¬ 
vers,  it  being  a  fott  light  Wood,  as  alfo  by  Architects 
for  framing  the  Models  of  their  Buildings  ;  the  Turners 
likewife  ufe  it  for  making  light  Bowls,  Diflies,  &c.  but 
it  is  too  foft  for  any  ftrong  Purpofes. 

Thefe  Trees  will  continue  growing,  and  remain 
found  a  great  Number  of  Years,  and,  if  planted  in 
a  good  loamy  Soil,  wiTl  grow  to  a  confiderable  Bulk. 
I  have  meafured  1  of  thefe  Trees,  which  was  near  10 
Yards  in  Girth  two  Feet  above  the  Ground,  and  was 
then  in  a  very  thriving  Condition  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
mentions  one  of  thefe  Trees  which  grew  in  Norfolk , 
that  was  16  Yards  in  Circuit,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  above 
Ground,  in  Height  30  Yards,  and  in  the  lead:  Part  of 
the  Trunk  it  was  8  Yards  and  a  Half. 

TINUS.  See  Viburnum. 

TITHYMALUS.  Tithymaloides.  Tourn.  Injl,  App. 
654.  Euphorbia.  Lin.  Gen .  PI.  536.  Spurge. 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  F loiver  has  an  Empalement  of  I  Leaf  indented 
in  3  Parts  ;  it  has  1  Petal  Jhaped  like  a  Slippery  it  is 
of  a  thick  fiefhy  Cos'. ft  fence.  Under  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Flower  are  fituuted  the  10  Stamina ,  which  are  in- 
ferted  in  the  Receptacle  of  the  Flower  ;  they  are  flen- 
der ,  and  terminated  by  globular  Summits ;  in  the  Center 
is  ftuated  a  roundifh  three-cornered  Germen,  fupporting 
3  bifid  Styles  crowned  by  oblong  Stigmas.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  Capfule  having  3  Cells,  each 
containing  I  oval  Seed.  * 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tithymalus  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis.  Spurge  with 
oval  acute-pointed  Leaves.  T ithymaloides  frutefeens 
folio  myrti  amplifimo.  Tourn.  Inf.  654.  Shrubby  Baf- 
tard  Spurge  with  a  large  Myrtle  Leaf. 

2.  Tithymalus  foliis  oblongo  ovatis  obtufis  fucculen - 
tis.  Spurge  with  oblong  oval,  obtufe  Leaves  which  are 
very  fucculent.  Tithymaloides  lauroceraft polio  non  ferra- 
to.  Hort.  Elth.  383.  Badard  Spurge  with  a  Laurel 
Leaf  not  fawed. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  near  Carthagena  in 
America,  from  whence  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  Surgeon, 
fent  the  Branches,  which  were  planted  here,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  this  rifes  with  fhrubby  fucculent  Stalks,  to  the 
Height  of  12  or  14  Feet,  which  are  too  weak  to 
dand  without  Support,  though  they  are  frequently  as 
large  as  a  Man’s  little  Finger,  but  their  Leaves,  being 
fucculent,  are  fo  heavy  as  to  weigh  down  their  Branch¬ 
es,  if  they  are  not  fupported.  The  Leaves  are  oval, 
and  terminate  in  acute  Points;  they  are  2  Inches 
and  a  Half  long,  and  1  and  a  Half  broad  near  their 
Bafe  ;  they  are  about  the  Thicknefs  of  Bay  Leaves, 
and  are  ranged  alternately  on  two  Sides  of  the  Branch-* 
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es,  to  which  they  fit  clofe.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches  3  or  4  together;  they  arc 
of  a  fcarlet  Colour  of  one  Petal,  in  Shape  of  a  Slip¬ 
per  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded*  by  roundifii  Capfules  with  3 
Furrows,  dividing  them  into  3  Cells,  each  containing 
1  oblong  Seed.  The  whole  Plant  abounds  with  an 
acrid  milky  Juice. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Barbadoes ,  and  mod 
of  the  other  Iflands  in  the  lVef-lndi.es,  where  the  Eng- 
lijh  Inhabitants  know  it  by  the  Title  of  Poifon  Bulh ; 
this  hath  thick  fhrubby  fucculent  Stalks,  which  will 
grow  to  the  Height  of  10  or  12  Feet;  thefe  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  fird  Sort,  and  are  garniflied  with 
oblong  oval  Leaves  ending  with  blunt  Points;  they  are 
above  3  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch,  an'd  a  Half  broad 
in  the  Middle,  of  a  very  thick  Confidence,  and  of  a 
dark  green  Colour,  ranged  alternately  on  2  Sides  of 
the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  grow  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches ;  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  id  Sort, 
and  are  of  a  deep  red  Colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh,  Capfules  divided  into  3  Cells,  each  containing 
I  oblong  Seed. 

This  whole  Plant  abounds  with  an  acrid  milky  Juice, 
which  will  draw  Bliders  on  the  Flefh  wherever 
it  is  applied,  and  if  it  mixes  with  the  Blood,  I  have 
been  credibly  informed  it  becomes  a  deadly  Poi¬ 
fon  ;  fo  that  if  the  Points  of  Arrows  or  the  Edge* 
of  Swords  are  rubbed  over  with  this  Juice,  it  be 
comes  deadly  to  any  Animal  wounded  with  thofe 
Weapons. 

Thefe  Plants  are  both  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
which  may  be  taken  from  the  Plants  during  any  of  the 
Summer  Months,  and  after  having  laid  in  a  dry  Place  for 
a  Fortnight  or  3  Weeks,  until  the  wounded  Part  be 
healed  over,  they  diould  be  planted  into  fmall  Pot* 
filled  with  light  Tandy  Earth  mixed  with  Lime  Rubbifh, 
and  then  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark* 
obferving  now  and  then  to  refrefh  them  gently  with 
Moiflure,  but  they  fhould  never  receive  much  Wet^ 
which  will  rot  them. 

After  they  have  taken  Root,  they  may  have  a  greater 
Share  of  Air  by  railing  the  GlafTes,  but  they  muft 
never  be  wholly  expofed  to  the  open  Air.  In  this 
Bed  they  may  remain  until  the  Beginning  of  Oflober, 
when  they  mufl  be  removed,  and  placed  with  the 
Melon  and  Torch  Thiflle  in  a  warm  dry  Stove,  and 
during  the  Winter  Seafon,  they  fhould  have  very  little 
Water,  which,  if  given  in  Plenty,  leldom  fails  to  rot 
them. 

Thefe  Plants  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open 
Air  in  England,  therefore  fhould  confiantly  remain  irt 
the  Stove,  obferving  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  when  the 
Weather  is  -warm,  to  admit  a  large  Share  of  frefii  Aif’ 
to  them,  and  in  the  Winter  to  place  them  in  4 
warm  Part  of  the  Stove,  otherwife  they  cannot 
preferved. 

They  mull  be  fhifted  every  Summer,  and  frefii  Earth 
given  to  them.  If  the  Earth  is  light  and  Tandy,  it  will 
require  no  Mixture,  for  rich  or  firong  Ground  is  very 
improper  for  them  ;  therefore  where  the  Soil  is  inclin¬ 
able  to  either  of  thefe,  there  fhould  be  a  good  Mixture 
of  Sand  and  Lime  Rubbifli  to  prevent  its  binding,  or 
detaining  Moiflure. 
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Thefe  Plants  are  preserved  for  their  odd  Appearance 
among  other  fucculent  Plants,  their  Leaves  being  very 
large,  thick,  and  full  of  a  milky  acrid  Juice. 

TITHYMALUS.  See  Euphorbia. 

TOAD  FLAX.  See  Linaria 

TOBACCO.  See  Nicotiana. 

TOLUIFERA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  470.  Balfam  of 
Tolu  Tree. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  Bell  ff  aped  Empalement  of  \  Leaf, 
Jlightly  indented  in  5  Parts  at  the  Brim ;  it  has  5 
Petals  inferted  in  the  Receptacle  of  the  Flower,  4 
of  which  are  narrow  and  equal ,  being  a  little  longer  than 
the  Empalement ,  and  the  5 th  is  much  larger,  and  almof 
Heart-fhaped ,  having  a  Tail  the  Length  of  the  Empale¬ 
ment  ;  it  has  10  Jhort  Stamina  terminated  by  oblong  ere  ft 
Summits,  and  a  roundijh  Germen ,  fupporting  a  very  Jhort 
Style,  crowned  by  an  acute  Stigma.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  a  roundijh  Fruit  with  4  Cells,  each  con - 
taining  I  oval  Seed. 

We  have  but  on  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Toluifera.  Lin.  Mat ,  Med.  The  Balfam  Tree  of 
Tolu.  Balfamum  Tolutanum,  foliis  ceratice  ftmilibus.  C. 
B.  P.  401.  Balfam  Tree  of  Tolu  with  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  Carob. 

This  Tree  grows  naturally  near  Carthagena  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfou/i  lent  the  Seeds 
to  England :  In  its  native  Place  this  grows  to  a  Tree 
of  large  Size.  The  Bark  is  very  thick,  rough,  and 
of  a  brown  Colour ;  the  Branches  fpread  out  wide  on 
every  Side,  and  are  garni fhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  feveral  oblong  oval  Lobes  placed  alter¬ 
nately  along  the  Foot  Stalk,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
thefe  are  4  Inches  long,  and  2  broad  in  the  Middle  ; 
they  are  rounded  at  both  Ends,  but  run  out  to  sji 
acute  Point  at  the  Top;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  light 
green  Colour,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalk.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Bunches  at  the  Wings 
of  the  Branches,  each  flanding  on  a  {lender  Foot 
Stalk  almoft  an  Inch  long;  their  Empalements  are 
of  the  round  Bell  Shape,  being  of  1  Leaf,  which  is 
{lightly  fcalloped  at  the  Brim  into  5  obtufe  Parts. 
The  Flower  has  4  narrow  Petals  of  a  yellow  Colour, 
which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  Empalement,  and 
one  more  whole  Tail  is  of  the  fame  Length  of  the 
other  Petals,  and  the  Top  is  of  an  oval  Heart  Shape 
flretchcd  out  beyond  the  other  Parts ;  it  has  10  fhert 
Stamina  within  the  Tube  of  the  Flower,  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  oblong  ereft  Summits  of  a  Sulphur  Colour, 
and  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  fituated  a  roundifh 
Germen,  having  a  very  fhort  Style  crowned  by  an 
acute-pointed  Stigma.  After  the  Flower  is-  party  the 
Germen  turns  to  a  roundifh  Fruit  the  Size  of  a  large 
Pea,  divided  into  4  Cells,  each  containing  1  oblong 
093^  Seed: 

This  Tree  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which-  murt  be 
procured  from  the  Country  where  it  grows  naturally, 
and  fhould  be  frefh,  otnerwife  they  will  not  grow. 
When  they  are  gathered  from  the  Tree,  they  fhould 
be  put  up  in  Sand  to  preferve  them,  for  when  they  are 
lent  over  in  Papers,  the  Infe£ts  generally  devour  them. 
Thefe  Seeds  murt  be  Town  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
Earth,  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  and-  plunged  into  the 
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Tan.  If  it  fhould  happen  in  Autumn  or  Winter, 
they  murt  be  plunged  in  the  Stove,  but  in  Spring  or 
Summer,  they  may  be  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed  under 
a  Frame  ;  they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  their  Covers, 
otherwife  they  will  be  long  in  the  Ground,  before  they 
vegetate.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted,  each 
into  a  feparate  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  they  fhould  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  the  Coffee  Tree,  with  which  Management  the 
Plants  will  fucceed. 

TOMENTUM  is  that  foft  downy  Subftance,  which 
grows  on  the  Leaves  of  fome  Plants. 

TORDYLIUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  320.  Tab.  170. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  293.  Hart  wort. 

The  Charafters  are. 

It  hath  an  umbellated  Flower ;  the  principal  Umbel  is 
compojed  of  many  fmall  ones ,  which  are  compounded  of  ma¬ 
ny  Rays  ;  the  Involucrum  of  the  greater  Umbel  is  compofed 
of  narrow  Leaves ,  and  is  frequently  as  long  as  the  Rays 
of  the  Umbel ;  thofe  of  the  Rays  are  half  the  Length  ;  the 
Umbels  are  di formed ;  the  Flowers  have  5  Heart-fbaped 
inflexed  Petals  which  are  equal ;  they  have  each  5  Hair¬ 
like  Stamina  terminated  by  / ingle  Summits,  and  a  roundifh 
Germen,  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  Jupporting  2  fmalk 
Styles  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen- afterward 
turns  to  a  roundijh  comprejfed  Fruit  longitudinally  indented, 
dividing  into  2  Parts ,  each  containing  1  roundif)  com-, 
prejfed  Seed  with  an  indented  Border-. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tordylium  umbella  confer  Id  radiutd,  foliolis  lan- 
ccolatis  incifo-ferratis.  Hart.  Cliff,  go.  Hartwort  with- 
the  Rays  of  the  Umbel  clofed  together,  and  the 
Lobes  of  the  Leaves  Spear-fhaped,  and  cut  like  Saws. 
Tordylium  maximum.  Tourn.  InJl.R.  H.^ 20.  Greatert 
Hartwort. 

2.  Tordylium  involucris  partialibus  longitudine  pe- 
talorum,  foliolis  ovatis  laciniatis.  Hort.  Cliff,  go.  Plart- 
wort  with  the  Jnvolucra  of  the  Rays  as  long  as  the 
Petals  of  the  Flower,  and  oval  jagged  Leaves.  Tordy¬ 
lium  Narbonenfe  minus.  Tourn.  Inf.  320.  The  fmall 
Hartwort  of  Narbonne. 

3.  Tordylium  involucris  umbella  longicribus.  Hort * 
Cliff,  go.  Hartwort  with  longer  Involucra  to  t fie  Urn, 
bels.  Tordylium  minus,  limbo  granulate  Syriacum.  MoY. 
Umb.  37.  Smaller  Syrian  Hartwort  with  the  Borders  of 
the  Seeds  granulated, 

4.  Tordylium  umbella .confertd .radiatd, foliolis  linear 
ari-lanceolatis  pjnnato-dentaiis.  Hartwort  with  the  Rays 
of  the  Umbel  clofed  together,  and  linear  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  Wing  indented  on  their  Edges.  Tordylium 
folio  longo  angujh,  fore  clbo  magno,  f  niinc  elegant iffimi- 
fj?  profundi fjsm'e  crenato  albo.  Boerh.  Ind.  1.  68.  Hartwort 
with  a  long  narrow  Leaf,  a  large  white  Flower,  and  a 
white  Seed  elegantly  and  deeply  crenated. 

5.  Tordylium  umbellulis  remotis,  foliis pinnatis,  pin- 
nis  fnbrotundis  laciniatis.  Hart.  Cliff,  go.  Hartwort  with  • 
the  Umbels  growing  at  a  Diftance,  winge.d  Leaves 
having  roundifh  Lobes  cut  on  their  Edges.  Tordylium 
Apulum  minimum.  Col.  Ecpb.  122;  The  leaft  Hartwort. 
of  Apulia. 

6.  Tordylium  umbellulis  remotis ,  foliis  duplicator 

pinnatis. 
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prnnatis,  pinnis incip.s  tomentofis.  Hartwort  whofe  Um¬ 
bels  are  diftant  from  each  other,  and  doubly- winged 
Leaves  whofe  Lobes  are  cut  and  downy.  ‘Tordylium 
orientale ,  Secacul  Arabum  didlutn.  Ravjvolfo.  Nffol. 
Eaftern  Hartwort  by  the  Arabians  called  Secacul. 

7.  Tordylium  umbel/is fimplicibus fcjjilibus , feminibus 
exterioribus  hifpidis.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  240.  Hartwort  with 
tingle  Umbels  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  the  outer 
Side  of  the  Seeds  prickly.  Caucalis  nodofo  echinato  femine. 
C.  B.  P.  Knotted  Parfley. 

8.  Tordylium  umbelld  confertd,  foliolis  ovato-lance- 
olatis  pinnatifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  90.  Hartwort  with  clofed 
Umbels,  and  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  Wing-pointed  Lobes. 
Caucalis  femine  afpero ,  flofculis  rubentibus,  C.  B.  P.  Hedge 
Parfley  with  a  rough  Seed  and  a  reddifh  Flower. 

The  ill:  Sort  grows  in  Italy  and  Spain  ;  this  is  a  bi¬ 
ennial  Plant  which  dies  foon  after  it  has  perfedted  its 
Seeds.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  large  and 
winged,  ’each  having  3  or  4  Pair  of  Lobes  terminated 
by  an  odd  one.  The  Lobes  are  about  3  Inches  long, 
and  1  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  rough  and  hairy, 
having  many  deep  Indentures  on  their  Edges  like  the 
Teeth  of  a  Saw;  the  Stalk  rifes  3  Feet  high,  lending 
out  2  or  3  Branches  from  the  Side,  garniflied  at  each 
Joint  by  one  winged  Leaf;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Stalk  have  2  Pair  of  fmall  Lobes  terminated  by 
an  odd  one,  but  thofe  toward  the  Top  have  1  Pair, 
and  the  middle  Lobe  is  long  and  narrow.  The  Stalk 
and  Branches  are  ter  ninated  by  Umbels  of  white  Flow¬ 
ers,  whofe  Rays  are  clofed  together;  thefe  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  oval  comprefled  Seeds  having  a  thick  white  Bor¬ 
der.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Auguft  or  September. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  plentifully  about  Rome ,  and 
alfo  in  the  South  of  France  ;  this  is  mentioned  in  the 
lafl  Edition  of  Ray's  Synopfts  as  an  Engliff  Plant,  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  in  Oxfordjhire  where  I  have  found  it  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  Side  of  Banks,  but  the  Seeds  were  fown 
there  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart,  Gardener  at  Oxford.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  compofed  of  3  or  4  Pair  of 
oval  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are  loft  and 
hairy,  about  1  Inch  long,  and  3  Quarters  broad,  blunt¬ 
ly  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high,  and  divide  into  3  or  4  Branches  ; 
thefe  have  1  fmall  Leaf  at  each  Joint,  end  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  Umbels  of  white  Flowers,  compofed  of  feve- 
ral  fmall  Umbels  or  Rays,  which  Rand  on  long  Foot 
Stalks,  fpreading  out  wide  from  each  other.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fucceeded  by  fmaller  comprefled  Seeds  which 
are  bordered. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  ;  this  is  a  low 
Plant,  whofe  Stalks  feldom  rife  a  Foot  high.  The  low¬ 
er  Leaves  are  compofed  of  2  Pair  of  oval  Lobes  termi¬ 
nated  by  1  large  one  ;  thefe  are  hairy,  and  nightly  cie- 
nated  on  their  Edges ;  they  branch  out  into  2  or  3  Di- 
vifions,  and  are  terminated  by  Umbels  of  white  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  have  large  large  Involucra  for  the  muff  part 
trifid.  The  Points  are  Spear-fhaped,  and  at  their  Bafe 
is  fi tuated  a  fmall  Umbel  compofed  of  a  few  Flowers 
fitting  very  clcle  to  the  Tails  of  the  Involucra.  The 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large  oval,  comprefTed,  bor¬ 
dered  Seeds. 
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The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily .  The  Stalk* 
of  this  Sort  are  deeply  channeled,  hairy,  and  rough; 
they  rife  near  3  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  compofed  of 
2  or  3  Pair  of  narrow  Lobes-  terminated  by  1  long  one  ; 
thefe  are  hairy,  and  regularly  indented  on  their  Borders 
in  Form  of  winged  Leaves  ;  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalk  have  but  1  Pair  of  fmall  Lobes,,  with  a  very 
long  narrow  middle  Lobe,  deeply  and  regularly  indent¬ 
ed.  'The  Umbels,  which  terminate  the  Stalks,  are 
fmall;  the  Rays  are  clofely  conne&ed  together;  the 
Flowers  are  large  and  white;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by- 
oval,  comprefled,  bordered  Seeds,  which  have  white 
Edges  deeply  crenated. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  The  Stalks  of 
this  Sort  branch  out  from  the  Bottom,  and  feldom  rife 
a  Toot  high;  they  are  hairy  and  rough.  The  lower 
Leaves  are  compofed  of  3  Pair  of  roundifh  Lobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one,  which  are  hairy  and  jagged.  The 
general  Umbel  is  compofed  of  8  fmall  ones,  which  fland 
on  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  fpread  out  wide  from  each 
other.  The  Flowers  are  white,  and  the  exteriour  Petal 
of  each  is  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  two  firfl  Sorts; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh,  comprefled,  bordered 
Seeds.  ® 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Aleppo ,  and  in 
other  Parts  of  Syria.  The  bottom  Leaves  are  doubly 
winged,  each  Leaf  being  compofed  of  4  Pair  of  Wings 
terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Wings  are  compofed  of 
7  oval  Lobes  ftanding  alternately,  which  are  deeply 
jagged  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour,  and  a  little 
hairy.  The  Stalks  are  taper,  and  not  channelled  ;  they 
rife  2  Feet  and  a  Half  high,  have  a  few  fmall  Hairs  Mat¬ 
tered  over  them,  and  at  each  Joint  are  garnifhed  with 
one  fmaller-winged  Leaf ;  they  fend  out  t  or  2  fhort 
Branches  toward  the  Top,  and  are  terminated  by  large 
Umbels  of  yellow  Flowers  compofed  of  10  fmall  Um¬ 
bels,  whofe  Foot  Stalks  are  alternately  longer  ;  thefe 
fpread  open  wide  from  each  other.  The  Flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  comprelfed  oval  Seeds,  fliaped  like  thofe 
of  Paifneps,  of  a  yellowifh  Colour. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  arable  Land  in  feve- 
ral  of  the  maritime  Countries  in  England ,  fo  is  rarely 
admitted  into  Gardens  ;  this  has  trailing  Stalks  which 
fpread  flat  on  the  Ground,  and  are  a  Foot  or  more  in 
Length.  The  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Parfley,  but 
they  are  cut  into  finer  Segments  ;  the  Umbels  of  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fmall,  and  fit  dole  to  the  Joints  0/  the  Stalks; 
the  Flowers,  are  fmall  and  white  ;  they  are  fucceeded 
by  fhort  Seeds  a  little  comprelfed,  and  fet  with  fharp 
burry  Prickles  on  their  Outfide. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  t he  Side  of  Banks 
and  Foot  Paths  in  many  Parts  of  England ;  this  rifes 
with  a  (lender  Stalk  near  3  Feet  high.  The  Leaves 
arc  likd  thofe  of  Parfley  ;  their  Lobes  are  Spear-fhaped, 
and  have  winged  Points  ;  they  ate  hairy,  and  fland 
thinly  on  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
fmall  Umbels  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which  aic  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  fmall  Umbels  or  Rays,  which  dole 
together  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  red  Colour  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  prickly  Seeds. 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  termed  annual,  becaufe  they 
do  not  live  more  than  one  Year,  but  fome  of  them  are 
called  biennial,  from  the  young  Plants,  which  come 
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in  Autumn,  living  through  the  Winter,  and  producing 
their  Flowers  and  Fruits  the  following  Summer  ;  but, 
as  the  Seeds  which  are  Town,  and  permitted  to  fcatter, 
perfect  their  Seeds  in  the  Compafs  of  one  Year,  they 
lhould  be  termed  annual,  for  this  is  the  Property  of  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  Plants  with  umbellated  Flowers,  whofe  Seeds 
fhould  be  Town  in  Autumn,  otherwife,  if  they  come  up 
(which  frequently  does  not  happen  the  fame  Year  when 
they  are  fown  in  the  Spring),  the  Plants  generally  de¬ 
cay  before  the  Seeds  ripen  ;  but,  as  their  whole  Growth 
is  performed  within  the  Year,  they  are  efteemed  as  an¬ 
nual  Plants. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 'which  fhould  be  fown 
in  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  when  the  Plants 
will  foon  appear,  and  are  very  hardy,  fo  that  they  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  where  they  come  up  too  clofe  together, 
they  fhould  be  thinned  fo  as  to  leave  them  6  Inches 
afunder.  In  June  following  the  Plants  will  flower,  and 
their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Auguf,  which,  if  permitted  to 
fcatter  on  the  Ground,  will  produced  a  Supply  of  Plants 
without  any  Trouble.  If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants 
are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  feldom 
fucceed,  for  if  any  Planft  are  produced  from  the  Seeds 
then  fown,  they  commonly  perifh  before  they  have  per¬ 
fected  their  Seeds ;  whereas  thofe,  which  are  fown  in 
Autumn,  rarely  fail.  Thefe  Plants  will  grow  on  any 
Soil  or  Situation,  fo  may  be  put  into  any  obfcure  Part  of 
the  Garden. 

TORMENTILLA.  Tourn.Inf.  R.  H.  298.  Tab.  153. 
Lin.  Gen.  PL  153.  Tormentil. 

The'  Chambers  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  plain  Empalement  of  I  Leaf  divided 
into  8  Segments  at  the  Top  ;  it  has  4  oval  Heart-Jhaped  Pe¬ 
tals,  whofe  Tails  are  inferted  in  the  Empalement ,  and 
fpread  open ,  and  many  Awl-fhaped  Stamina  inferted  in  the 
Empalement ,  terminated  by  ftngle  Summits  ;  it  has  8  / mall 
Germina  collected  in  a  Head,  which  have  fender  Styles  the 
Length  of  the  Germen,  inferted  to  tbeir  Sides ,  crowned  by 
obtitfe  Stigmas.  7 be  Germina  turn  to  a  Fruit,  containing 
many  Jmall  Seeds ,  included  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Tormentilla  caule  credit.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  500. 
Tormentil  with  an  ere£t  Stalk.  Tormentilla  vulgaris. 
Park.  Theat.  394.  Common  Tormentil. 

2.  Tormentilla  caule  repente.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  500. 
Tormentil  with  a  creeping  Stalk.  Pentaphylhim  reptans, 
alatum,  foliis  profundius  ferratis.  D.  Plot.  Oxf  6. 1.  7.  Tab. 
9.  Creeping  winged  Cinquefoil  with  Leaves  deeply  fawed. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  wild  on  dry  Paftures  and  Com¬ 
mons  in  moft  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  never  cultivated 
m  Gardens  ;  this  is  fo  commonly  known  as  to  need  no 
Defcription.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  for  tanning  Leather,  in  Places  where  Oak 
Bark  is  fcarce.  This  Root  is  alfo  much  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  is-  accounted  the  beft  Aftringent  in  the  whole 
vegetable  Kingdom. 

The  2d  Sort  is  found  in  fome  particular  Places  of 
England  growing  wild,  but  particularly  in  Oxfcrdfjire. 
The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  fpread  on- the  Ground,  and  emit 
Roots  from  their  Joints  whereby  they  propagate  very 
faft  :  This  is  rarely  preferved  unlefs  in  fome  Botanick 
Gardens  for  Variety.  It  requires  no  Care  to  propagate. 
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thefe  Plants,  fince,  if  their  Roots  are  once  planted  in 
almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation,  the  Plants  will  flourifh  wi¬ 
thout  any  other  Care  but  to  prevent  their  being  over-run 
with  great  Weeds. 

TOURNEFORTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  176.  Pittonia 
Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  5.  Tab.  3. 

The  Charadlers  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  1  Leaf  \  cut  into 
5  ftnall  Segments  at  the  Top  and  is  permanent.  The  Flow¬ 
er  is  of  1  Petal ,  of  the  globular  Bell  Shape ,  and  cut  at 
the  Brim  into  5  acute  Points,  which  fpread  open  horizon¬ 
tally  ;  it  has  5  Awl- f> aped  Stamina,  the  Length  of  the 
T  ube ,  terminated  by  ftngle  Summits  and  a  globular  Germen, 
fupporting  a  ftngle  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crown - 
ed  by  a  ftngle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterwardbecomes  a  fpbe- 
rical  fucculent  Berry ,  inclofug  4  oblong  oval  Seeds  rcjling 
upon  the  Empalement. 

Father  Plutnier,  who  difeovered  feveral  Species  of 
this  Genus  in  America,  conftituted  this  Genus,  and 
gave  it  the  Title  of  Pittonia  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Jofeph 
Pitton.  Tournefort ,  Profeflor  of  Botany  at  Paris,  and 
Dr.  Linn  &  us  have  changed  the  Title  from  Pittonia  to 
Tournefortia. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tournefortia  foliis  ovatodanceolatis,  fpicis  Ion - 
gijfmis  racemofts  eredlis,  caule  fruticofo.  Tournefortia  with 
oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  long  branching  ereft  Spikes 
of  Flowers,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  Pitttonia  racemo fa  nico¬ 
tians  foliis  fcetidifimis.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  5.  Branching 
Pittonia  with  fee tid  Tobacco  Leaves. 

2.  Tou rnefortia  foliis  ovatis petiolatis,  caule  hir- 
futo,  fpicis  ramoftjjhnis  terminalibns.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  140. 
Tournefortia  with  oval  Leaves  growing  on  Foot  Stalks, 
and  a  Tiairy  Stalk  terminated  by  very  branching  Spikes 
of  Flowers.  Pittonia  hirfutiffma  fjf  ramoftfima,  baccis 
albis.  Plum .  Gen.  Nov.  5.  The  mod  branching  hairy  Pit¬ 
tonia  with  white  Berries. 

3.  Tournefortia  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis,  petiolis 
refiexis,  caule  volubili.  Lin.  Sp.  Pl.  143.  Tournefortia  with 
oval  acute-pointed  Leaves  having  jeflexed  Foot  Stalks, 
and  a  twining  Stalk.  Pittonia  fcandens,  baccis  niveis,  Ti¬ 
gris  maculis  noiatis.  Plum.  Gen.  5.  Climbing  Pittonia  with 
white  Berries  marked  with  black  Spots. 

4.  Tournefortia  foliis  corJatis  hirfutis ,  fpicis  ra¬ 
ce  mofs  refiexis,  caule  volubili.  Tournefortia  with  hairy 
Heart- flvaped  Leaves,  branching  reflexed  Spikes  of 
Flowers,  and  a  twining  Stalk.  Pittonia  fcandens  racetno- 
fa,  flare  fufeo.  Hoaft.  Mff.  Climbing  branching  Pittonia 
with  Flowers  of  a  brown  Colour. 

5.  Towrnefortia  foliis  cordatis  fubtus  tomentofs , 
fpicis  racemofis  brevibus,  caule  volubili .  Tournefortia  with 
H  eart-fhaped  ^Leaves  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  very 
fhort  branching  Spikes  of  Flowers,  and  a  twining  Stalk. 
Pittonia  fcandens  racemofa ,  foliis  fubrotundis  fubtus  inca- 
nis.  Houjl.  Mff.  Climbing  branching  Pittonia  with  round- 
ifh  Leaves  hoary  on  their  under  Side. 

6.  Tournefortia  foliis  ovatis  rugofis petiolatis,  fpi¬ 
cis  racemofts  axillaribus ,  caule  fruticofo.  Tournefortia  with 
oval  rough  Leaves  growing  on  Foot  Stalks,  branching 
Spikes  of  Flowers,  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  Pittonia  frutefeens,  folia 
carnofo  hirfuto  &  obtufo.  Plum.  Gen.  5.'  Shrubby  Pittonia 
with  a  fleihy,  Jaairy,  and  blunt  Leaf. 
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7.  To  URNEFORTIA  foliis  mato-lanceolatis  acutis , 
fubtus  tomentofis,  fpicis  ramofts  incurvis  caule  ramofo. 
Tournefortia  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  having  acute 
Points,  and  being  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  branch¬ 
ing  iucurved  Spikes  oi  Flowers,  and  a  branching 
Stalk. 

8.  Tournefortia  foliis  lanceolatis  feffilibus ,  fpicis 
ftmplicibus  recurvis  lateralibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  14 1.  Tourne¬ 
fortia  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  and  Angle  recurved  Spikes  of  Flowers  growing 
at  the  Wings  of  the  fame.  Pittonia  bumi/is  anihufcc  fo¬ 
lio.  Plum.  Gen.  5.  Low  Pittonia  with  an  Alkanet  Leaf. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  in  fome 
of  the  other  Iflands  in  the  Wef -Indies,  where  it  rifes 
with  fhrubby  Stalks  8  or  10  Feet  high,  fending  out  ma¬ 
ny  Branches,  clofely  garniihed  with  oval  Spear-fh aped 
Leaves  placed  alternately  round  the  Stalks ;  they  are  5 
Inches  long,  and  2  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  hai¬ 
ry  on  their  under  Side,  and  ftand  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Branches  are  terminated  by  long  branching  Spikes 
of  Flowers,  ranged  on  one  Side  the  Foot  Stalks  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  thofe  of  the  Heliotrope  or  Turnfol. 
Some  of  the  Foot  Stalks  fuftain  2,  others  3,  and  fome 
4  Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  are  near  5  Inches  long, 
and  are  reflexed  like- a  Scorpion’s  Tail  at  the  Top. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white  Colour ;  they  are 
final  1,  and  clofely  ranged  on  one  Side  the  Spike  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  fucculent  Fruit,  inclofing  4  ob¬ 
long  Seeds  in  each. 

The  2d  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  Iflands  in  the  Wefl- 
Indies.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  fhrubby,  taper,  and 
rough  ;  they  rife  to  the  Height  of  8  or  10  Feet,  dividing 
Into  many  Branches,  covered  with  a  light,  brown,  hai¬ 
ry,  rough  Bark  and  garniihed  with  oval  Leaves  placed 
alternately  ;  thefe  are  about  4  Inches  long,  and  2  and  a 
Half  broad,  having  many  tranfverfe  Veins  running  from 
the  Mid-rib  to  the  Sides ;  they  have  fhort  hairy  Foot 
Stalks,  and  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  uppper  Side. 
The  Branches  are  terminated  by  very  branching  Spikes 
of  Flowers ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  fuc¬ 
culent  Fruit,  each  inclofing  4  oblong  Seeds.- 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica^  and  fome  of 
the  Iflands  in  America  ;  this  hath  a  twining  ligneous 
Stalk,  which  twifts  about  the  neighbouring  Trees  for 
Support,  -and  rifes  to  the  Height  of  10  or  12  Feet,  lend¬ 
ing  out  feveral  (lender  ligneous  Branches,  garniihed  with 
oval  acute-pointed  Leaves,  whofeFoot  Stalks  are  reflex¬ 
ed.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  branching  Spikes 
from  the  Side  and  the  Top  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are 
fmall  and  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  white  fuc¬ 
culent  Berries,  having  i  or  2  black  Spots  on.each. 

The  4th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hiuf- 
toun,  growing  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  who  fen t  the  Seeds 
to  England  ;  this  hath  fhrubby  branching  Stalks,  which 
twine  about  the  neighbouring  Trees,  and  rife  to  the 
Height  of  10  or  12  Feet.  The  Branches  are  garniihed 
with  Heart-fhaped  hairy  Leaves,  near  3  Inches  long, 
and  one  and  a  Half  broad  near  their  Bafe,  ending  in 
acute  Points ;  they  are  of  a  thinner  Texture  than  thofe 
of  the  former  Species,  and  ftand  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in 
very  (lender  branchy  Spikes ;  they  are  fmall  and  of  a  dir¬ 
ty  brown  Colour,  ranged  along  on  the  upper  Side  of  the 
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Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  pulpy  Berries, 
each  containing  4  Seeds. 

The  5th  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally  by  Mr.» 
Robert  Millar  near  Carthagena  in  New  Spain  ;  this  has 
climbing  Stalks,  which  twine  about  any  neighbouring 
Support,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of  10  or  12  Feet.  The 
Branches  are  garniihed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  2 
Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Quarter  broad  near  their 
Bafe  ;  they  are  very  downy  on  their  under  Side,  and 
ftand  on  ve»y  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fhort  branching  Spikes  which  come  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Branches;  they  are  of  a  dirty  white 
Colour,  fmall,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  fucculent 
Berries  inclofing  2,  3,  and  fometimes  4  Seeds. 

The  6th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Millar ,  growing  natutally  near  Carthegena,  in  NeUo 
Spain  ;  this  has  a  ftrefig  ligneous  Stalk  which  rifes  neat- 
20  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  ftrong  ligneous 
Branches,  covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark  which  is 
rough,  and  garniihed  with  thick  oval  Leaves,  4  Inches 
long  and  3  broad  ;  they  are  very  rough  on  their  upper 
.  Surface,  and  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  but  pale  and 
fmoother  on  their  under  Side,  (landing  on  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  branchy 
Spikes  from  the  Wings  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  fmall 
white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  and 
fucceeded  by  fmall  fucculent  Berries,  each  including  2 
or  3  oblong  Seeds. 

The  7  th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  fame  Gentleman 
as  the  two  former,  and  in  that  Country  ;  this  has  woody 
Stalks  which  rife  5  or  6  Feet  high,  from  which  (pring 
out  many  (lender  ligneous  Branches,  garniihed  with  oval 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  2  Inches  long  and  1  broad 
in  the  Middle  which  are  rounded  at  each  End,  but 
have  acute  Points ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  Surface,  but  have  a  white  Down  on  their  under  Side, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  and  alfo  at  the 
Top  ;  they  are  formed  in  (lender  branching  Spikes,  be¬ 
ing  ranged  on  one  Side  the  Spikes  which  are  recurved  ; 
they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  fucculent 
Berries  which  contain  2  or  3  Seeds. 

The  8th  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally  at  Cam- 
peachy,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun  ;  this  Plant  has  low 
fhrubby  Stalks,  which  feldom  rife  more  than  3  Feet 
high,  fending  out  a  lew  (lender  ligneous  Branches,  gar- 
nifhed  with  rough  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to 
the  Branches  5  thefe  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  come  out 
in  Angle  Spikes  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are 
w'hite,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  fucculent  Berries  like 
the  former  Sort: 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mud 
be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they  grow  natu¬ 
rally  ;  thefe  fnoul-l  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark. 
Thefe  Seeds  fometimes  grow  the  firft  Year  but  they  of. 
ten  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year  ;  therefore,  if  . 
the  Plants  fhould  not  come  up  the  fameSeafon,  the  Pots 
fhould  be  plunged  in  Autumn  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the 
Stove,  where  they  fhould  remain  all  the  Winter,  and  in 
the  Spring  they  fhould  be  removed  out,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to^  frefh  Tan  Bed,  which  will  foon  bring  up  the  Plants, 
if.  the  Seeds  were  good.  .  When  thele  are  fit  to  remove 
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they  lhould  be  each  planted  in  a  (mail  Pot,  and  plunged 
into  a  T'an  Bed,  where  they  mud  be  fhadeti  from  the 
he  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  and  then  they  mud 
treated  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries, 
which  require  to  be  kept  condantlvin  the  Bark  Stove. 

TOXICODENDRON.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  IT.  <5io.  Tab. 
3 S i .  Rhus.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  33 1.  Poifon  Tree,  vulgo. 

The  Char  a  Tiers  are. 

The  male  Flowers  are  upon  different  Plants  from  the 
female  ;  they  have  a  f mall  Empalement  cut  into  5  Points  at 
the  Brim  ;  and  5  fmall  roundijh  Petals  which  Jpread 
open  ;  th°y  have  5  Jhort  Stamina  terminated  by  rcundifh 
Summits.  The  female  Flowers  have  EmpaUrfients  and  Pe¬ 
tals  like  the  male  ;  they  have  no  Stamina ,  but  in  the  Cen¬ 
ter  is  fttuated  a  roundijh  Germcn,  fupporting  3  fmall 
Styles  crowned  with  globular  Stigmas.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  a  Berry  with .  I  or  2  Cells,  in  doffing  1 
Seed  in  each. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Toxicodendron  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  obcordatis, 
glabris,  iategerrimis ,  caule  ra  die  ante.  Poifon  Tree  with 
trifoliate  Leaves,  having  roundifh,  Heart-draped  finoorh, 
entire  Leaves,  and  a  Stalk  putting  out  Roots.  Toxico¬ 
dendron  triphyllum  glabrum.  Tourn.  6 II.  Smooth  three¬ 
leaved  Poifon  Tree,  or  Poifon  Odk. 

2.  Toxicodendro tz  fob i is  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis  inci- 
fo-angulatis  pubefentibus.  Poifon  Tree  with  trifoliate 
Leaves  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  angularly  cut  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  foft  fhort  Hairs.  Toxicodendron  triphyllum,  folio 

fmuato  pubefeente.  Tourn.  Inffl.  61 1.  The  three-leaved 
Poiion  Tree,  with  a  foft  hairy  dnuated  Leaf. 

3.  Toxicode-ndron  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  ovcto-lan- 
ceolatis  glabris  caule  ereTfo  jruticofo.  Poifon  Tree  with 
trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  Spear-draped, 
and  fmOQth,  and  an  ere£l  dirubby  Stalk.  Toxicodendron 
redum,  foliis  mi  no  rib  us  glabris.  Hort.  Eltb.  38  9.  Upright 
Poifon  Tree,  with  (mailer  fmooth  Leaves. 

4.  Toxicodendron  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  evato  lan- 
ceolatis  integerrimis.  Poifon  Tree  with  winged  Leaves 
whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  Spear-draped  and  entire.  Toxico¬ 
dendron  foliis  alatis,  fruflu  thomboide.  Hort.  Eltb.  399. 
Poiion  Tree  with  winged  Leaves,  and  a  rhomboidal 
Fruit,  called  Poifon  Afh. 

5 .  Toxicodendron  /i////  ternatis,  f dial  is  ovatis  ere - 
nato-dentaiis  glabris.  Poifon  Tree  with  trifoliate  Leaves 
whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  fmooth,  and  bluntly  indented. 

6.  Toxicodendron  foliis  ternatis,  folio1  is  ovatis  in- 
d f o'- finuat is  glabris,  caule  vplubili  radicante.  Poifon  Tree 
with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  fmooth, 
and  cut  into  Sinufes,  and  a  twining  rooting  Stalk.  Toxi¬ 
codendron  amplexicaule,  foliis  minoribus  glabris.  Hort  Eltb. 
3 99.  Poifon  Tree  with  a  twining  Stalk,  and  fmaller 
fmooth  Leaves. 

7.  Toxicodendron  foliis Jcepi us  ternatis ,  foliolis  ob- 
longo-ovatis  rugoffis  ferratis,  caule  radicante.  Poifon  Tree 
with  Leaves  generally  trifoliate,  oblong,  oval,  rough, 
fawed  Lobes,  and  a  rooting  Stalk. 

8.  Toxicodendron  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  lanceclatit 
fupertti  inaqualiter  ferratis,  fubtus  tomentofs ,  caule  arbo- 
refeente .  Poifon  Tree  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  Spear- 
fhaped  Lobes  unequally  fawed  toward  their  Points, 
downy  on  their  under  Side,  and  a  Tree- like  Stalk,  Bac- 
C  if  era  Indica  trifoliata ,  fru£lu  rot  undo  moitbpyrenc,  pedun- 
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iulo  longo.  Sloan.  Cat  170.  Indian  trifoliate  Beity-bearing 
Tree  with  a  roundifh  Fruit  having  one  Seed,  and  a  long 
Foot  Stalk. 

9.  Toxicodendron  folds  ternatis, foliolis  ovato-lan- 
ceolatis  acuminatis  glabris ,  caule  fruticofo  ramofo.  Poifon 
Tree  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  having  oval,  Spear-fhaped, 
acute-pointed,  fmooth  Lobes,  and  a  fhrubby  branching 
Stalk.  Toxicodendron  arhorefeens  pyri foliis  glabris,  flo- 
ribus  racemffis  Houff.  Mff.  Tree  like  Poifon  Tree  with 
fmooth  Pear  Leaves,  and  branching  Flowers. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod  Parts  of  North 
America  ;  this  has  a  low  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  feldoni 
rifes  more  than  3  Feet  high,  fending  out  Shoots  near 
the  Bottom  which  trail  on  the  Ground,  putting  out 
Roots  from  their  Joints,  whereby  it  multiplies  and 
fpreads  greatly,  fo  that  when  it  is  not  confined,  or  train¬ 
ed  up  to  a  Support,  the  Stalks  feldom  rife  upward. 
If  the  Stalks  happen  to  be  clofe  to  a  Wall  they  emit 
Roots  which  faden  to  the  Joints  in  the  Wall,  and  fup- 
port  themfelves  when  they  are  fevered  from  the  Root; 
and  the  Stalks  of  fucli  Plants  will  become  more  ligneous, 
and  rife  much  higher,  than  thofe  which  grow  in  the 
Ground.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  near  a 
Foot  long  ;  the  Leaves  are  compofed  of  3  oval  Heart- 
fhaped  Lobes,  which  are  fmooth  and  entire,  danding 
on  (hort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Lobes  are  5  Inches  long, 
and  3  Inches  and  a  Half  broad  ;  the  2  Side  Lobes  are 
oblique  to  the  Foot-Stalk,  hut  the  Middle  one  is  equal  ; 
they  have  many  tranfverfe  Veins  running  from  the  Mid¬ 
rib  to  the  Borders.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  Stalk  in  loofe  Panicles,  they  are  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  Colour  and  fmall  fo  make  no  great  Appearance. 
Some  Plants  have  only  male  Flowers,  with  5  Stami¬ 
na  in  each  ;  thefe  decay  without  producing  Fruit  ;  but 
upon  other  Plants  there  are  only  female  Flowers,  which 
have  a  Germen  and  3  very  fhort  Styles ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh,  channelled,  fmooth  Berries 
of  a  gray  Colour,  which  inclofe  1  or  2  Seeds.  The 
Plants  flower  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Plant,  when  once  planted  in  a  Garden,  will  pro¬ 
pagate  fad  enough  by  its  trailing  Branches,  which  put 
out  Roots  at  every  Part.  It  will  thrive  in  almod  any 
Soil  or  Situation. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod  Parts  of  North 
America.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  rife  higher  than  thofe 
of  the  former  ;  the  Branches  are  dender  but  ligneous  ; 
they  have  a  brown  Bark,  and  are  garnifiied  with  downy 
Leaves  danding  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  are 
compofed  of  3  oval  Lobes  about  2  Inches  long,  and  I 
and  a  Half  broad,  indented  angularly,  and  hoary  on 
their  underSide.  The  male  Flowers,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  feparate  Plants  from  the  Fruit,  come  out  jrom 
the  Side  of  the  Stalks  in  clofe  (hort  Spikes  ;  thefe  are  of 
an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  have  5  fhort  Stamina  in 
each.  The  female  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Pa¬ 
nicles  ;  thefe  are  in  Shape  and  Colour  like  the  male, 
but  larger,  and  have  a  roundifh  Germen  fupporting  3 
very  fhort  Styles ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Ber¬ 
ries  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
has  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk  which  rifes  6  or  7  Feet 
high,  covered  with  a  brown  Bark.  The  Branches  are  ligne 
ous  and  grow  ere£t  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  trifo¬ 
liate 
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fiate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped  and 
have  a  few  ffnuated  Indentuers  on  their  Borders  ;  they 
are  near  3  Inches  long,  and  1  and  a  Half  broad,  with 
feveral  tranfverfe  Veins  from  the  Mid-rib  to  their  Bor¬ 
ders.  The  Male  and  female  Flowers  grow  on  feparate 
Plants  ;  their  Shape  and  Colour  is  like  thole  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  the  Fruit  is  alfo  like  that. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  Penfilvania, 
New  England ,  and  Carolina  ;  from  all  thefe  Countres  I 
have  received  Seeds  and  Plants  of  it,  and  it  alfo  grows 
in  Japan.  This,  in  the  Countries  where  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally,  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  Stalk  to  the  Height  of 
20  Feet  or  upward,  but  in  England  we  feldom  fee  any  of 
them  more  than  5  or  U  Feet  high  ;  the  Reafon  of  this 
is  from  the  Plants  being  tender,  fo  are  deftroyed  in  fe- 
vere  Winters,  but  I  have  feen  fome  Plants  which  were 
kept  in  Pots  and  fheltered  in  Winter,  upward  of  10 
Feet  high,  in  the  Garden  of  Samuel  Reynardfon,  Efq; 
at  Hilletidon,  which,  after  his  Death,  were  purchafed 
with  all  his  other  exotick  Plants,  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
This  has  a  ftrong.  woody  Stalk,  covered  with  a  light 
brown  Bark  inclining  to  gray,  branching  out  on  every 
Side.  The  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  3  or  4  Pair  of  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd 
one.  The  Lobes  vary  greatly  in  their  Shape,  but  for 
the.  moft  part  they  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,.  about  3  Inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they, 
are  frequently  rounded  at  their  Bafe,  but  end  in  acute 
Points  ;  their  upper  Surface  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid 
green,  but  their  under  Side  is  pale  and  a  little  hairy. 
The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  change  to  a  bright  pur¬ 
ple  Colour  toward  the  latter  Part  of  Summer,  and  in 
Autumn  all  the  Leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  purple  Colour 
before  they  fall  off.  The  male  Flowers  are  produced 
upon  loofe  Panicles  from  the  Wings  of  the  Branches; 
they  are  fmall  of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour,  com¬ 
pofed  of  5  fmall  roundifh  Petals,  and  have  5  fhort  Sta¬ 
mina  within,  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits.  The 
female  Flowers  are  on  feparate  Plants  from  the  Male, 
and  are  difpofed  on  loofe  Panicles,  thefe  are  fhaped  like 
the  male,  but  are  fomewhat  larger,  and  have  in  their 
Center,  a  roundifh  Germen  fupporting  3  very  fhort 
Styles,  crowned  with  globular  Stigmas.  The  Germen 
afterward  turns  to  a  Berry  variable  in  Shape,  fometimes 
almoff  oval,  at  others  fhaped  like  a  fmall  Spear;  but 
the  moft  general  Form  is  roundifh  with  a  Protuberance 
almoff  like  the  Cicer  ;  thefe  include  one  Seed.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  July,  and  in  warm  Seafons  the  female  Plants  pro¬ 
duce  Fruit,  but  they  feldom  ripen  here. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  Plant  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Kempfer  in  his  Anuenitates  Exotuarum , 
by  the  Title  of  Sitzvel  Sitz  Adju,  or  Arbor  vernicife- 
ra  legitima ,  folio  pinnato  juglandis,  jruclu  racemofa  C'ice- 
ris  facie.  Eafc.  v.  p.  791,  792.  The  true  Varnifh  dree 
with  a  Walnut  Tree  Leaf,  and  a  . branching  Fruit  like 
Cicers.  But  the  Figure  he  has  exhibited  of  it  is  the 
muff  inaccurate  of  any  perhaps  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  modern  Books  of  Botany  ;  it  is  drawn  from  a  Side 
Shoot  of  a  Branch  which  has  been  cut  off,  .fo  ha«  neither 
Flower  or  Fruit. to  it,  .and  being  a  vigorous  Shoot,  the 
Leaves  are  very  different  in  Size  and  Shape  from  thofe 
on  Plants  which  have  not  been  headed  ;  and  his  Defcrip¬ 
tion. of  the  Leaves  feems  to  have  been  taken  from  this 
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Brancli,  otherwife  he  could  not  have  compared  them 
to  thofe  of  the  Walnut  Tree.  He  feems  to  have  been 
confcious  of  this  Fault,  by  his  adding  another  Figure  of 
the  Plant  in  fmall  under  his  own  ;  taken  from  a  Japan 
Herbal,  in  which  there  is  a  much  better  Reprefentation 
of  it  than  his  own  conveys.  How  a  Perfon  who  was 
employing  himfelf  in  makiug  Drawings  of  Plants  in  a 
Country,  wheie  the  natural  Hiftory  of  it  was  fo  little 
known,  fhould  make  Choice  of  fuch  an  impeded  Sam¬ 
ple  for  its  Figure,  is  amazing,  for  there  can  be  no 
Doubt  of  his  meeting  with  perfed  Plants  in  Flower  or 
Fruit,  in  a  Place  where  the  Shrubs  are  cultivated  fo 
plentifully  as  he  mentions  ;  and  in  his  Defcription  of  it, 
he  fets  out  by  comparing  the  Height  of  the  Shrubs  to 
thofe  of  Willow,  than  which  he  could  not  have  chofen 
any  Plant  by  Way  of  Comparifon;  which  would  have 
conveyed  a  more  indetermined  Idea;  for  it  is  well  known 
there  are  different  Species  of  Willow,  whofe  Growth  is 
from  4  to  40  Feet  high  ;  therefore  there  can  be  no 
other  Way  of  reconciling  his  Defcription  with  what 
he  afterward  mentions,  when  he  is  giving  an  Account 
of  the  Method  ufed  by  the  Natives  in  collecting  the 
Varnifh  ;  where  he  fays  the  Shrubs  are  cut  down  every 
third  Year,  but  by  comparing,  their  Growth  with  that 
of  the  Willows,  which- are  cut  down  for  Fuel,  lAc.  eve¬ 
ry  4  or  5  Years. 

However  as  the  dryed  Samples  of  the  Plant  which 
he  brought  over  agrees  with  the  American  Toxicoden¬ 
dron ,  and  the  milky  Juice  of  both  have  the  fame  Qua¬ 
lities  of  ftaining,  fo  there  '  can  be  no  Doubt  of  the 
Plants  being  the  fame;  therefore  if  it  is  thought  that 
Varnifh  may  be  of  publick  Utility  ;  it  may  be  collected 
in  Plenty  in  moft  of  the.  Englijh  Settlements  in  North 
America.  ,  * 

Kempfer  has  alfo  given  a  Figure  and  Defcription  of  a 
fpurious  Varnifh  Tree,  which  is  called  Faft.  no-Iii  by  the 
Natives,  and  is  by  him  titled  Arbor  vernicifera  fpuria, 
fyhejlris  anguflifolia.  Spurious  wild  Varnifh  Tree  with 
a  narrow  Leaf,  which  he  fays  agrees  with  the  other  in 
every  Part,  excepting  the  Lobes  of  the  Leaves  which 
are  narrower.  -  This  led  me  into  a  Miftake  in  the  former 
Editions  of  the  Gardeners  Dictionary,  by  fuppofing  their 
Difference  might  arife  from  Culture  only  ;  but  having 
fince  raifed  from  Seeds  a  Shrub  which  has  all  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  fpurious  Varnifh  Tree,  and  is  evidently 
a  diftintl  Species,  if  not  of  a  different  Genus  from  the 
true  Sort,  I  am  certain  Kempfer  has  been  guilty  of  a 
great  Miftake  in  this  Part  icular-  The  Seeds  of  this 
were  fent  from  China,  for  thofe  of  the  Varnifh  Tree  ;  . 
but  when  I  fowed. them,  1  remarked  they  were  pretty 
much  hke  thofe  of  the  Beech  Tree,  but  fmaller  ;  being  . 
thick  on  one  Side  and  narrow  on  the  other*  in  Shape  of 
a  Wedge,  from  whence  I  fuppofed  there  were  3  of  the 
Seeds  included  in  i  Capfule.  There  is  a  Shrub  of  this 
Kind  nOw  growing  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  which  is 
more  than  12  Feet  high,  but  as  it  has  not  yet  produced 
Flowers,  1  am  at  a  Lofs  where  to  range  it. 

The  5 ill  Sort  grows  mutually  in  North  America,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  a  few  Years  fince  brought  to 
England  ;  this  has  a  fhrubby  Stalk  which  fends-out  many 
ligneous  Branches  covered  with  a  fmooth  purple  Bark, 
and  garnifhed  with  fmooth  trifoliate  Leaves,  (Finding 011 
Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  long  ;  the  Lobes  are  oval,  about  2 

Inches  • 
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Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle 
of  a  deep  lucid  gteenon  their  upper  Side  but  of  a  pale 
green  on  their  under,  and  are  deeply  crenated  or  inden¬ 
ted  on  their  Edges,  their  Bafe  joining  clofe  to  the  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Leaves,  whenbruifed,  emit  an  Odour  like 
that  of  orange  Peel,  from  whence  the  Gardeners  have 
titled  it  the  fweet-feented  ‘Toxicodendron .  The  male 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  clofe  Panicles  ;  they  are 
fm all,  and  of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour ;  they  grow 
on  feparate  Plants  from  the  Fruit,  which  grow  in  fparfed 
Panicles,  and  are  of  an  oval  Shape. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  emit  Roots  their  whole  Length, 
whereby  they  fatten  to  Trees  or  any  neighbouring  Sup¬ 
port,  and  climb  to  the  Height  of  6  or  8  Feet  ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  oval  Leaves,  which  are 
fmooth  and  cut  into  Sinufeson  their  Edges.  The  Lobes 
are  4  Inches  long  and  2  broad.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fhort  Panicles  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  male  and  female  on  different  Plants  like  the 
other  Species. 

The  7  th  Sort  was  fent  me  by  Mr.  John  Bartram 
from  Philadelphia ,  by  the  Title  of  Great  Toxicodendron  ; 
this  hath  trailing  Roots  which  run  near  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground,  fending  up  Stalks  in  different  Places  ;  the 
Leaves  (land  on  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  have  chiefly  3 
Lobes,  but  fome  have  4.  The  Lobes  are  obtufe,  rough, 
and  fawed  on  their  Edges.  They  are  4  or  5  Inches 
long,  and  3  broad  ;  this  Sort  has  not  as  yet  flowered  in 
England ,  fo  I  can  give  no  farther  Defcription  of  the 
Plant  at  prefent ;  thefe  Sorts  are  all  of  them  fo  hardy 
as  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  but  the  4th  Sort 
is  often  deftroyed  by  fevere  Frort,  fo  ihouid  be  planted 
i.i  a  warm  Situation. 

The  iff,  6th,  and  7th  Sorts  propagate  ir.  Plenty  by 
their  creeping  Stalks  and  Roots  ;  the  others  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  laying  down  their  Branches,  which  will  put 
out  Roots  in  one  Year,  and  may  then  be  taken  off  and 
tranfplanted,  either  in  the  Places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  or  in  a  N'ufery  to  grow  a  or  3  Years  to  get 
Strength  before  they  are  planted  out  for  good  ;  they  are 
alfo  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
Bed  of  light  Earth,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
muff  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  and  before  the  Froft  comes  on  in  Autumn,  the 
Bed  fhould  be  hooped  over,  (hat  the  Plants  may  be  co¬ 
vered  with  Mats,  for  otherwife  the  early  Froffs  will  kill 
their  Tops,  which  frequently  caufes  their  Stalks  to 
decay  to  the  Ground  ;  for  as  the  Plants  are  tender  and 
generally  fhoot  late  the  the  firft  Year;  they  are  in  much 
greater  Danger  than  when  they  get  more  Strength.  In 
Spring  the  Plants  may  be  tranfplanted  into  Nurfery 
Beds  to  grow  a  Year  or  two,  and  may  then  be  tranf¬ 
planted  for  good. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  by  the  Curious  in  Bota¬ 
ny,  for  Variety  ;  but  as  there  is  little  Beauty  in  them, 
there  are  not  many  of  the  Sorts  cultivated  in  England. 
The  Wood  of  thele  Trees,  when  burnt,  emits  a  noxi¬ 
ous  Fume,  which  will  fuffocate  Animals  when  they  are 
ihut  up  m  a  Room  where  it  is  burnt  ;  an  Inffance  of  this 
is  mentioned  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions  by  Dr. 
William  Sberrard,  which  was  communicated  to  him 
in  a  Letter  from  Njw  England  by  Mr.  Moore ,  in  which 
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he  mentions  fome  People  who  had  cut  fome  of  this 
Wood  for  Fuel,  which  they  were  burning,  and  in  a 
fhort  Time  they  loff  the  Ufe  of  their  Limbs,  and  be¬ 
came  ffupid  ;  fo  that  if  a  Neighbour  had  not  acciden¬ 
tally  opened  the  Door,  and  feen  them  in  that  Condition, 
it  is  generally  believed  they  would  foon  have  perifhed. 
This  fhould  caution  People  from  making  ufe  of  this 
Wood  for  fuch  Purpofe. 

When  a  Perfon  is  poifoned  by  handling  this  Wood, 
in  a  few  Hours  he  feels  an  itching  Pain,  which  provokes 
a  Scratching,  which  is  followed  by  an  Inflammation 
and  Swelling.  Sometimes  a  Perfon  has  had  his  Legs 
poifoned,  which  have  run  with  Water.  Some  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  America  affirm,  they  can  diftinguiffi  this 
Wood  by  the  Touch  in  the  Dark,  from  its  extreme 
Coldnefs,  which  is  like  Ice  ;  but  what  is  mentioned  of 
this  poilonous  Quality,  is  moll  applicable  to  the  fourth 
Sort  here  mentioned  ;  which,  by  (he  Defcription,  agrees 
with  this  Speciss. 

The  Juice  of  the  Tree  is  milky  when  it  firft  iffues  out 
of  the  wounded  Part  ;  but  foon  after  it  is  expofed  to  the 
Air,  it  turns  black,  and  bars  a  very  ftrong  foetid  Scent, 
and  is  corroding  ;  for  I  have  obferved,  on  cutting  off  a 
final  1  Branch  from  one  of  thefe  Shrubs,  that  the  Blade 
of  the  Knife  has  been  changed  black  jn  a  Moment’s 
Time,  fo  far  as  the  Juice  had  fpread  over  it ;  which  I 
could  not  get  off  without  grinding  the  Knife. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  on  the  red 
Hills,  and  Campeachy  in  great  Plenty.  It  has  a  thick 
woody  Stem  which  rifes  near  30  Feet  high,  with  a 
fmooth  Afh-coloured  Bark,  fending  out  ligneous  Branch¬ 
es  on  every  Side  which  have  a  hairy  rufty-coloured 
Bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  which 
have  hairy  Foot  Stalks  2  Inches  long.  The  Lobes  are 
Spear- lhaped,  about  4  Inches  long,  and  2  broad  in  the 
Middle,  drawing  to  Points  at  both  Ends  j  they  are  un¬ 
equally  fawed  toward  the  Top,  and  have  many  tranf- 
verfe  Veins  running  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Borders; 
they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  have 
a  brown  woolly  Down  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  ranged  in  a  fingle  Racemus,  which  fprings  from 
theYVings  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow- 
ifh  Colour,  and  the  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  oval  Berries  of  an  Orange  Colour  when  ripe. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Carthagena  in 
New  Spain  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  12  or  14 
Feet  high,  covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  fending  out  a 
great  Number  of  Branches  on  every  Side,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  trifoliate  fmooth  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes 
are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  and  oblique  to  their  Foot  Stalks, 
they  are  near  3  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
broad,  running  out  in  long  acute  Points.  The  male  and 
female  Flowers  are  on  different  Plants ;  they  are  formed 
in  loofe  Panicles,  are  fmall,  and  of  a  dirty  white  Colour. 
The  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  oval, 
fmooth  Berries,  each  including  1  Seed. 

The  2  laft  Sorts  are  tender  Plants,  fo  will  not  thrive 
in  this  Country,  without  the  Affiftance  of  Artificial 
Heat  ;  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds  when  thefe  can 
be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  the  Plants 
grow  naturally.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  they 
arrive  here,  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth  and  plunged  into 
a  Tan  Bed,  Sometimes  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  fame 

Year, 
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Year,  but  the  Seeds  often  lie  long  in  the  Ground  when 
they  are  Town  in  the  Spring,  and  when  they  do  not 
grow  the  firfl  Year,  the  Pots  Ihould  be  plunged  in  the 
Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove  in  Autumn,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  all  the  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring  they  fhould  be 
plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed  under  a  Frame,  which 
will  foon  bring  up  the  Plants.  Whenthefe  are  fit  tore- 
move,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot,  fil¬ 
led  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  new  Tan  Bed, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  new  Root,  then  they  fhould  be  treated  as  other  ten¬ 
der  exotick  Plants,  which  are  cor.ftantly  kept  in  the 
Bark  Stove. 

TRACHELIUM  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  130  Tab.  50. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  204.  Throatvvort. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  Empalement  cut  at  the  Top  in 
5  Parts ,  fitting  upon  the  Germen.  The  Flower  has  1  Pe¬ 
tal  which  is  Funnel-Jhaped ,  having  a  long ,  fender ,  cylin¬ 
drical  Tube,  cut  at  the  Top  into  5  fmall  oval  Segments, 
which  fpread  open  ;  it  has  5  Flair- like  Stamina  the  Length 
of  the  Petal  terminated  by  ftngle  Summits  ;  and  a  roundifj 
three-cornered  Germen  ftuated  under  the  Flower,  jup- 
portin?  a  long  fejider  Style  crowned  by  a  globular  Stigma. 
The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifj  obtufe  Cap- 
fule  with  3  Lobes,  having  3  Cells,  filed  with  fmall  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  in  the 
Engl  if)  Gardens,  viz. 

Tracheuum  E//  41.  Throatwort.  Trache- 

lium  azureum  umbelliferum.  Pon.  Pal.  44.  Blue  Moun¬ 
tain  Throatwort. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  fhady  Woods  in  many 
Parts  of  Italy.  It  has  a  perennial  Root  which  is  flefhy 
and  tuberous,  fending  out  many  Fibres  which  fpread 
wide  on  every  Side.  The  Leaves  are  oval,  Spear- 
fhaped,  about  2  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the 
Middle,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  ending  in  acute 
Points.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and 
are  garhifhed  with  Leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  at  the 
Bottom,  but  come  out  irregularly.  Sometimes  there 
are  2  pretty  large  Leaves,  and  one  or  two  fmaller  fi¬ 
fing  from  the  fame  Point  ;  at  others,  1  large  and  3 
fmaller  at  the  fame  Joint ;  thefe  come  out  alternate,  and 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  immediately  under  the 
Umbel,  is  naked  of  Leaves,  except  2  or  3  narrow 
ones,  which  are  clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers ; 
thefe  are  difpofed  in  form  of  an  Umbel  compofed  of 
many  fmall-  Umbels.  The  Flowers  are  fmall  Funnel- 
fhaped,  and  of  an  azuire  blue  Colour  ;  thefe  appear  in 
Jane  and  July,  and  are  Succeeded  by  roundilh  Cap- 
fules,  with  3  Cells  filled  with  fmall  Seeds,  which  ripen 
in  September. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  when  they 
are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  frequently 
fail,  or  if  they  do  grow,  it  is  not  before  the  following 
Spring.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  kept 
clean  from  Weeds  and  as  foon  as  they  are  big  enough 
to  remove,  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  on  an  Fall  afpec- 
ted  Border  of  light  undunged  Earth,  placing  them  in 
Rows  6  Inches  apart,  and  4  Inches  diftant  in  the  Rows, 
fhading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new 
Root,  after  which  they  require  no  other  Care  but  tokeep 
Vol.  II. 
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them  clean  from  Weeds  till  Autumn,  when  they  may 
be  tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden, 
where  they  will  flower  the  following  Summer. 

But  as  thefe  Plants  thrive  better  on  old  Walls,  when 
by  Accident  they  have  arifen  there  from  Seeds,  fo  their 
Seeds,  when  ripe,  may  be  Scattered  on  fuch  Walls,  as 
are  old,  or  where  there  is  Earth  lodged  fufficient  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Seeds ;  where  the  Plants  will  come  up  and  refill 
the  Cold  much  better,  and  continue  longer  than  when 
fown  in  the  full  Ground  ;  and  when  a  few  of  the  Plants 
are  eflablifhed  on  the  Walls,  they  will  fhed  their  Seeds, 
fo  that  they  will  maintain  themlelves  without  any  far¬ 
ther  Care.  I  have  obferved  fome  Plants  of  this  Kind, 
which  have  grown  from  the  Joints  of  a  Wall,  where 
there  has  not  been  the  leafl  Earth  to  fupport  them  ; 
which  have  refilled  the  Cold,  though  they  have  been 
greatly  expofed  to  the  Winds,  when  moll  of  thofe  in 
the  full  Ground  were  killed  ;  fo  that  thefe  Plants  are 
very  proper  to  cover  the  Walls  of  Ruins,  where  they 
will  have  a  very  good  Effedl. 

TRADESCANTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  360.  Ephe- 
merum.  Tourn.  Inf .  R.  II.  367.  Tab.  193.  Spiderwort. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  difordered  Sheath.  The  proper  Em¬ 
palement  is  permanent  and  compofed  of  3  oval  concave  Leaves. 
The  Flower  has  3  roundifj  equal  Petals  which  fpread  open, 
6  hairy  fender  Styles,  terminated  by  Kidney-Jhaped  Sum¬ 
mits,  and  an  oval  obtufe  Germen  with  3  Corners,  fupport - 
ing  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  a  3  cornered  blunt  Stigma . 
The  Germen  turns  to  an  oval  Capfule  Jhut  up  in  the  Em¬ 
palement,  having  3  Cells  containing  a  few  angular  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  dillinct  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Tradescantia.  H.  C.  127.  Spiderwort.  This  is  the 
Ephemerum  Virginianum  flore  caruleo  majors.  Tourn.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Ephemerum  with  a  larger  blue  Flower. 

This  Genus  had  the  Title  of  Ephemerum  given  it  by 
Tournefort,  becaufe  the  Flower  continued  but  one  Day 
before  it  faded.  Dr.  Linn&us  has  altered  it  to  Tradejf- 
cantia,  after  John  Tradefcant ,  who  brought  the  Plant 
from  Virginia,  where  it  grows  naturally. 

The  Root  is  compofed  of  feveral  flefhy  Fibres, 
which  fpread  wide  on  the  Ground,  from  which  arife  ma¬ 
ny  long,  narrow,  keeled  Leaves,  which  embrace  each 
other  at  their  Bafe  ;  they  are  about  half  an  Inch  broad 
at  the  Bottom,  and  gradually  leffen  to  a  Point  ;  they 
are  veined  and  rough  on  their  Edges,  of  a  grayifh  Co¬ 
lour  and  fucculent ;  between  the  Leaves  arifes  a  thick 
jointed  Stalk  about  a  Foot  long,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint 
with  one  Leaf,  whofe  Bafe  embraces  it.  At  the  Top 
of  the  Stalk  are  2  Leaves  which  fpread  afunder  ;  above 
thefe  come  out  many  Flowers  almoll  in  a  Sort  of  Um¬ 
bel  ;  thefe  have  a  three-leaved  Empalement,  and  3 
large  roundilh  Petals  of  a  deep  blue  Colour,  which  in 
the  Morning  fpread  open  flat,  but  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Day  they  fhrink  up,  and  do  not  open  again,  but  there 
is  a  Succeirion  of  Flowers  from  the  fame  Bunch  daily, 
for  a  confiderable  Time.  The  Germen  fwells  to  a 
roundifh  Capfule  with  3  Angles  having  3  Cells  including 
a  few  angular  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  there  it 
commonly  a  Succeflion  of  Flowers  for  2  Months  on  the 
fame  Plant,  efpecially  in  cool  mcift  Seafons. 

We  have  two  other  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  one  with 

X  x  x  a  white 
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a  white,  the  other  has  a  purple  Flower  ;  but  thefe  are 
fuppofed  changeable  from  Seeds. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  permitted 
to  fcatter,  will  produce  plenty  of  young  Plants  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  or  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  Spring  after  ;  and 
when  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  Nurfe- 
ry  Bed,  at  9  Inches  Difiance,  and  the  Ground  kept 
clean  from  Weeds.  In  Autumn  they  fhould  be  remov¬ 
ed  into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they 
will  flower  and  produce  Seeds,  and  the  Roots  will  conti¬ 
nue  feveral  Years. 

TRAGACANTHA.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  417.  lab. 
Aflragalus.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  799.  Goats- thorn. 

The  Charaflers  are, 

The  Rmpalement  of  the  Flozver  is  of  1  Leaf,  indented 
in  5  Parts ,  the  lower  Segments  being  the  fortef.  The 
Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind  ;  the  Standard  is  long ,  erect, 
indented  at  the  Point ,  and  the  Borders  are  reflexed.  The 
Wings  are  fhorter  than  the  Standard.  The  Keel  is  of  the 
fame  Length  with  the  Wings ,  and  is  indented  ;  it  has  10 
Stamina  9  are  joined  and  l  is  fepa rated,  terminated  by 
roundijb  Summits,  and  a  Jhort  taper  Germen  fwf  porting 
an  Awl-Jhaped  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jhort  fwelling  Pod ,  having  2 
longitudinal  Cells,  inclofing  Kidney  -Jhapecl  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tragac ANTii a  petiolis  longioribus  fpinefcentibus , 
foliolis  ovatis  obtufls.  Goats-thorn  with  longer  Foot 
Stalks,  ending  in  Spines  and  having  oval  obtufe  Lobes 
to  the  Leaves.  This  is  the  Tragacantba.  C.  B.  P.  388. 
Goats  thorn. 

2.  Tragac anth A  foliolis  lanceolatis,  floribus  fl.lita - 
riis  ax i liar i bus,  Jilicuhs  ovatis  inflatis.  Goats-thorn  with 
Spc-ar-fhaped  Lobes,  Flowers  proceeding  fingly  from  the 
Sides  of  the  Branches,  and  oval,  inflated,  Bladder  Pods. 
Tragacantba  hutnilis  Balearica ,  foliis  parvis  vix  incanis , 
(lore  albo.  Salvador.  Low  Goats-thorn  of  the  Balearick 
I fiands,  having  final!  Leaves,  which  are  fcarce  hoary, 
and  a  white  Flower. 

3.  Tragacantha  foliolis  lanceolatis  acnminatis  to- 
mento/js ,  floribus  alaribus  terminalibujqite .  Goats-thorn 
with  Spear- lhaped  acute-pointed,  woolly  Leaves  and 
Flowers  growing  on  the  Sides,  and  at  the  Knds  of  the 
Branches.  Tragacantba  oriental  is  humillima  ar  centra  barb  a 
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Jovis  folio,  learn.  Cor.  29.  The  lowefi  eaflern  Goats- 
thorn  with  filvery  Leaves  like  thole  of  Jupiter' s  Beard. 

4.  Tragacantha  foliolis  linearibus  glabris ,  floribus 
cangejiis  cxillaribjs.  Goats-thorn  with  very  narrow 
fnrooth  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Cluflers  on  the 
Sides  of  the  Branches.  Tragacantha  foliis  minimis  vi- 
ridibus.  Boerb.  Ind.  Alt.  2.  p.  53.  Goats-thorn  with  the 
lead  very  green  Leaves. 

The  ill  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Shore 
about  Adar fellies ,  and  in  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  thick,  fhort, 
ligneous  Stalk,  which  blanches  out  greatly  on  every 
Side.  The  young  Branches  are  woolly  ;  they  are  clofe- 
ly  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  whofe  Foot  Stalks 
end  in  acute  Thorns.  The  Lobes  are  final!,  oval,  ob¬ 
tufe,  and  of  a  filvery  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  large, 
white,  and  fhaped  like  a  Butterfly,  they  are  produced 
m  Liu fiers  at  the  end  of  the  Branches,  thefe  appear  in 
fu.ne  and  July,  and  are  futceeded  by  fhort  Pods  having 
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two  longitudinal  Cells,  containing  2  or  3  Kidney-fhaped 
Seeds,  which  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  Major¬ 
ca  and  Minorca  ;  this  hath  a  thick  woody  Stalk  which 
riles  about  2  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  ligneous. 
Branches,  clofely  garnifhed  with  Spear- fhaped  fmall 
Leaves  ;  they  are  hoary,  and  are  ranged  by  Pairs  along 
a  very  firong  Foot  Stalk  ending  with  a  very  (harp  Point. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  fingly  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Branches ;  they  are  large  and  white  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  bv  oval  Bladder  Pods  containing  four  Kidney- 
fhaped  Seeds  ;  it  flowers  in  July,  but  the  Seeds  do  not 
ripen  in  England. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago  ;  this  has  a  very  low  flirubby  Stalk  which  divides 
into  many  downy  Branches,  garnifhed  with  winged 
Leaves,  compofecf  of  9  or  10  Pair  of  Spear-lhaped 
woolly  Lobes  which  end  in  acute  Points;  thc-fc  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  End  of  the  Foot  Stalk,  fo  there  is  not  any 
Part  of  it  bare  at  the  End,  as  in  the  other  Species. 
The  Flowers  arc  produced  from  the  Side  and  at  the  Top 
of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  white  and  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  other  Species,  but  finaller  ;  they  appear  at  the 
fame  Time  as  the  former  Sorts,  but  are  not  fucceeded 
by  Pods  in  England. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  is  a  ve¬ 
ry  low  Plant.  The  Stalks  are  pretty  thick  and  woody, 
but  feldom  rife  more  than  5  or  6  Inches  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  Branches,  clofely  garnilhed  with  fmall  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves  compofed  of  feveral  Pair  of  fmall  linear  Lobes 
which  are  finooth,  and  of  a  bright  green  Colour.  The 
Foot  Stalks  of  thefe  end  in  very  fharp  Thorns,  which 
(land  out  beyond  the  Lobes  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  Cluf- 
ters  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  Imaller  than 
thofe  of  the  other  Species,  and  are  of  a  ditty  white  Co¬ 
lour  ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  in  England. 

Thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
mud  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  the  Plants 
grow  naturally  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of 
frefh  Earth  in  April,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which, 
if  permit»ed  to  grow  among  the  Plants,  would  foon 
overbear  and  deftroy  them,  while  they  are  young.  If 
the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very  dry,  it  will  be  of  great 
Service  to  water  the  Plants  now  and  then,  and  when 
they  are  large  enough  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  fome  of  them  planted  in  fmall 
Pots  filled  with  frefli  Earth,  placing  them  in  the  Shade 
until  they  have  taken  Root  ;  after  which  Time  they 
may  be  removed  into  an  open  Situation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  the  latter  End  cf  Oftober,  when  they 
fhould  be  placed  under  a  common  Frame,  where  they 
may  be  fheltered  from  fevere  Frofi,  but  may  have  free 
Air  in  mild  Weather,  when  the  Glafles  fhould  not  be 
put  over  them. 

The  Remainder  of  the  Plants  may  he  planted  on  a 
warm  dry  Border,  where  they  mult  be  fhaded  until 
they  take  Root,  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  continue  dry, 
they  mull  be  refrefhed  with  Water,  otherwife  they  will 
be  in  Danger,  becaufe,  while  they  are  fo  young,  their 
Roots  will  not  have  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  Ground 
fufficiently  to  nourifh  them  in  great  Droughts. 

Thofe 
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Thole  Plants  which  were  planted  in  Pots,  may  he 
preferved  fora  Year  or  two  under  Frames  in  Winter, 
until  they  have  obtained  Strength,  when  they  may  be 
rtiaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  lean  dry  Soil, 
and  a  warm  Situation,  where  they  will  endure  the  Cold 
of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well  ;  but,  as  they  are 
fometimes  deftroycd  by  hard  Winters,  it  will  be  proper 
to  keep  a  Plant  of  each  Kind  in  Pots,  which  may  be 
Sheltered  in  Winter  to  prefervc  the  Species. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Slips,  for  as  they 
rarely  produce  Seeds  in  this  Country,  the  latter  Method 
is  generally  ufed  here.  The  bell  Time  for  this  Work 
is  In  April ,  juft  as  the  Plants  begin  to  tlioot,  at  which 
Time  the  tender  Branches  of  the  Plants  fhotild  be  flip¬ 
ped  off,  and  their  lower  Parts  diverted  of  the  decayed 
Leaves  ;  then  they  rtiould  be  planted  on  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bt;d,  which  rtiould  be  covered  with  Mats,  to 
fereen  them  from  the  great  Heat  of  the  Sun,  by  Day, 
and  the  Cold  by  Night.  Thefe  Cuttings  fhould  lie  fre¬ 
quently,  but  gently,  watered  until  they  have  taken  Root, 
after  which  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  obfer- 
ving  always  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  ve¬ 
ry  dry  Weather  they  muft  be  refrertied  with  Water. 

On  this  Bed  they  may  remain  until  the  following 
Spring,  where  if  the  Winter  rtiould  be  very  fevere,  they 
may  be  covered  with  Mats  as  before,  and  in  April  they 
may  be  transplanted  out  either  into  Pots  filled  with  fardy 
litrht  Earth,  or  into  warm  Borders,  where,  if  the  Soil 
be  dry,  gravelly,  and  poor,  they  will  endure  the  feve¬ 
red  Cold  of  our  Climate,  but  if  they  are  planted  in  a 
very  rich  Soil,  ,  they  often  decay  in  Winter. 

From  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  Monfieur  Tourne- 
fort  (■ ays,  the  Gum  Adragant,  or  Dragon,  is  produced 
in  Crete ,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  Relation  in 
his  Voyage  to  the  Levant:  “  We  had  the  Satisfaction 
««  0f  fully  obferving  the  Gum  Adragant  on  Mount 
“  Ida.  I  cannot  undetftand  how  Bellonius  comes  to 

artert  fo  pofitively,  that  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  in 
“  Candia  ;  fure  he  had  not  read  the  firrt  Chapter  of 
“  the  ninth  Book  of  Tbeophrajlus’ s  Hiilory  of  Plants  ! 
«  the  little  bald  Hillocks  about  the  Sheepfold  produce 
«  much  of  the  Tragacantha,  and  that  to  a  very  good 
“  Sort.  Bellonius ,  and  Profper  Alpinus ,  were  doubtlefs 
<«  acquainted  with  it,  though  it  is  hardly  poftible, 
“  from  their  Defcriptions,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
«  other  Kinds  they  make  Mention  of.  This  Shrub 
**  fpontaneoufly  yields  the  Gum  Adragant  towards  the 
«  End  of  June ,  and  in  the  following  Months,  at 
«  which  Time,  the  nutritious  Juice  of  this  Plant, 
u  thickened  by  the  Pleat,  burrts  open  moft  of  the 
«<  VelTels  wherein  it  is  contained.  It  is  not  only  gathered 
“  in  the  Heart  of  the  Trunk  and  Branches,  but  alfo 
*(  in  the  Interfpaces  of  the  Fibres,  which  are  fpread 
*t  in  the  Figure  of  a  Circle  like  Rays  of  the  Sun. 
«  This  Juice  is  coagulated  into  finall  Threads,  which, 
“  parting  through  the  Bark,  iffue  out  by  little  and  lit- 
“  tie,  according  as  they  are  protruded  by  the  frefh  Sup- 
«  plies  of  Juice  ai'ifing  from  the  Roots,  This  Subrtance, 
ft  being  expofed  to  the  Air,  grows  hard,  and  is  formed 
«<  either  in  Lumps,  or  (lender  Pieces,  curled  and 
«  winding  in  the  Nature  of  Worms,  moreorlefs  long, 
“  according  as  Matter  offers.  It  feems  as  if  the  Con- 
«<  traClion  of  the  Fibres  of  this  Plant  contributes  to  the 
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<c  exprefling  of  the  Gum.  Thefe  delicate  Fibres,  as 
c<  fine  as  Flax,  being  uncovered,  and  trodden  by  the 
“  Feet  of  the  Shepherds  and  Horfes,  are  by  the  Heat 
,c  fhriveled  up,  and  facilitate  the  Emanation  of  the 
“  extravafated  Juices. 

Th is  Gum  rtiould  be  light,  and  of  a  tranTparent 
white  Colour ;  it  rtiould  have  no  Tarte  or  Smell,  and 
in  fmall  Pieces  of  different  Figures  and  free  from  all 
Kinds  of  Dirt  or  Filth.  When  this  is  dififolved  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  it  is  ufed  to  give  a  Body  to  feveral  Medicines  ;  it 
is  alfo  much  ufed  by  the  Painters. 

But  notwithllanding  what  Tounicfort  has  faid  con¬ 
cerning  the  Gum  Adragant  being  produced  from  one 
particular  Species,  many  Authors  are  of  Opinion,  that 
it  is  taken  from  feveral  other  Species,  but  particularly 
that  of  Marfeilles ,  from  whence  that  Gum  is  often 
brought  into  England. 

At  prefent  thefe  Plants  are  rarely  preferved,  except¬ 
ing  by  fome  Perfons  who  are  curious  in  Botany,  yet  in 
large  Gardens  many  of  them  deferve  a  Place,  where, 
if  they  are  planted  on  Hillocks,  or  the  Slopes  of  dry 
Banks,  they  will  have  a  very  good  EfTeft,  cfpeeially 
thofe  which  retain  their  Leaves  through  the  Year.- 

TRAG1A.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  14.  Tab.  12 .  Lin.  Gen. 
PI.  930. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant.  The 
Empalement  of  the  male  Flowers  is  cut  into  3  oval  acute- 
pointed  Segments  xvbich  fpread  open  ;  it  has  no  Petals ,  but 
there  are  3  Stamina  in  each,  the  Length  of  the  Empalement, 
terminated  by  roundfi)  Summits.  The  Empalement  of  the 
female  Flowers  are  permanent ;  they  are  cut  into  5  oval 
concave  Segments.  The  Flowers  have  no  Petals  or  Stamina , 
but  a  rouiidijh  Germen ,  having  3  Furrows ,  fupporting  an 
ere  El  Style  crowned  by  a  trifid  fpreading  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  three-lobed  Capfule 
having  3  Cells,  each  containing  I  globular  Seed. 

The  Species  are 

1.  Tragia  foliis  cordato-oblongisy  caule  volubili.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  980.  Tragia  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  a  twining  Stalk.  Tragia  fcandens,  longo  belonica  fo¬ 
lio.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  14.  Climbing  Tragia  with  a  long 
Betony  Leaf. 

2.  Tragia  involucris  famine's!  pent aphy Ills  pinnatfi- 
dis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  9 So.  Tragia  with  five-leaved  Involu- 
cra  to  the  female  Flowers  which  are  Wing-pointed. 
Ricitiocarpos  Zeylanica  hirfuta,  foliis  lancealatis  ferratis. 
Burm.  Zeyl.  202.  Hairy  Ricinocarpos  of  Ceylon  with 
Spear-lTiaped  fa  wed  Leaves. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  applied  to  it  by  Father 
Plunder ,  who  conrtiluted  the  Genus  to  the  Honour  of 
Hieronymus  Bock ,  an  ancient  Botanifl,  who  was  com¬ 
monly  called  Tragus. 

The  ill  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  the  Savannahs  in 
Jamaica,  and  the  other  warm  Parts  of  America ,  where 
it  twines  round  whatever  Plants  or  Trees  it  grows  near, 
and  rifes  7  or  8  Feet  high,  having  tough  woody  Stems. 
The  Leaves  are  oblong  and  Heart-fhaped  ;  they  are 
an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an 
Inch  broad  toward  their  Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points, 
and  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  Handing  alter¬ 
nately  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  male  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  in  long  Bunches 
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of  about  2  Inches  in  Length  ;  the  female  Flowers  are 
produced  on  feparate  Foot  Stalks  arifing  from  the  fame 
Point  as  the  male  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
Capfules  with  3  Cells  each  inclofing  1  roundifh  Seed. 
The  whole  Plant  is  covered  with  burning  Spines,  like 
thefe  of  the  Nettle,  which  renders  it  very  unpleafant 
to  handle. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  rifes  with 
an  ereft  ligneous  Stalk,  about  3  Feet  high,  which  rare¬ 
ly  fends  out  any  Side  Branches  ;  it  is  garnifhed  with 
oblong  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  run  out  in  very 
long  acute  Points,  and  are  fharply  lavved  on  their  Edges; 
thefe  are  ranged  alternately  on  the  Stalk,  and  are  clofe- 
1/  covered  with  yellowifh  dinging  Flairs.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  Clufters  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk,  (landing  feveral  together  on  the  fame  Foot  Stalk  ; 
the  upper  are  all  male,  and  the  under  female,  and  the 
latter  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules  with  3  Cells, 
each  inclofing  1  Seed. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  of  no  great  Beauty,  they  are  fel- 
dom  preferved  in  this  Country,  except  in  fome  Botanick 
Gardens  for  Variety,  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
•which  mud  he  Town  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  mud  afterwatd  be  trafplanted  into  Pots,  and  plun¬ 
ged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  treated  as  other, 
tender  Plants,  which  require  to  be  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove. 

TR  AGOPOGON.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  477.  Tab.  270. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  8io.  Goats-beard  ;  in  French ,  Barbe  de 
Bouc. 

The  Characters  are, 

1  hs  common  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  Jingle ,  and 
eompofed  of  8  acute-pointed  Leaves ,  which  are  alternately 
large,  and  joined  at'  their  Bafe.  The  Flower  is  eompofed  of 
many  hermaphrodite  Florets ,  'which  are  uniform  ;  they  are 
of  one  Petal  Jlretcbed  out  like  a  Tongue,  indented  at  their 
Points  in  5  Parts ,  and  lie  over  each  other  like  the  Scales 
of  Fijh  ;  thefe  have  each  5  fort  Flair-like  Stamina  termi¬ 
nated  by  cylindrical  Summits ,  and  an  oblong  Gerrnen ,  filua - 
ted  under  the  Floret,  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  the  Length 
of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  2  revolving  Stigmas.  The 
Empalement  of  the  Flower  afterward  fwells  to  a  Belly  in¬ 
clofing  many  oblong ,  angular ,  rough  Seeds,  fender  at  both 
Ends,  crowned  by  a  feathery  Down . 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Tragopog  o N  calycibus  corollce  radium  aquantihus. 
foliis  integris  f  rid  is  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  789.  Goats-beard  with 
an  Empalement  equal  to  the  Rays  of  the  Flower,  and 
entire  clofed  Leaves.  Tragopogon  pratenfe  luteum  majus. 
G.  B.  P.  274.  Greater  yellow  Meadow  Goats-beard. 

2.  i  ragopog orSq/yalicibus  corolla  radiis  longioribust 
foliis  linear ibus  fridis.  Goats  Beard  with  the  Empale¬ 
ment  longer  than  the  Rays  of  the  Flower,  and  linear 
clofed  Leaves.  Tragopogon  pratenfe  luteum  minus.  Hort. 
R.  Blaf.  Smaller  yellow  Meadow  Goats-beard. 

3.  Tragopogon  calycibus  corolla  radiis  longioribus , 
foliis  integr's  fridis,  pedunculis  fuperne  incraffatis.  Hort. 
Upf.  243.  Goats-beard  with  the  Empalement  longer 
than  the  Rays  of  the  Flower,  entire  clofed  Leaves,  and 
the  Foot  Stalk  thicker  at  the  upper  Part.  Tragopogon 
purpureo-caruleum  point  folio ,  quod  ariifi  vulg'o  C.  B.  P. 
274.  Goats-beard  of  a  purple  blue  Colour,  and  a  Leek 
Leaf;  commonly  called  Salfafy. 
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4.  Tragopogon  calycibus  corolla  radio  longioribus, 
foliis  integris ,  feminibus  lavibus ,  difei  plumofis ,  radii  fe- 
tacefis.  Hort.  Upf.  243.  Goats  beard  with  an  Empale¬ 
ment  longer  than  the  Rays  of  the  Flower,  entire  Leaves, 
and  fmooth  Seeds,  thofe  of  the  Difk  being  covered  with 
a  feathery  Down,  and  thofe  on  the  Borders  briftly.  Fra- 
gopogon  alterum  gramineo  folio,  flore  fua  verubente.  Column. 
Ecpbr.  1.  p.  232.  Another  Goats-beard  with  a  Grafs 
Leaf,  and  a  foft  red-coloured  Flower. 

5.  Tragopogon  calycibus  corolla  radio  brevioribus, 
foliis  linear  ibus  f  rid  is,  caule  hirfuio.  G^>ats-  beard  with 
the  Empalement  fhorter  than  the  Rays  of  the  Flower, 
narrow  clofed  Leaves,  and  a  hairy  Stalk.  Tragopogon 
hirfutum.  C.B.  P.  274.  Hair)  Goats-beard. 

6.  Tragopogon  calydbus,  co>  olid  brevioribus  aculea- 
tis,  foliis  pimato-hafatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  382.  Goats-beard 
with  prickly  Empalements  fhorter  than  the  Petals,  and 
Arrow-Wing-pointed  Leaves.  Soncbus  afper  laciniatus- 
Creticus.  C.  B.  P.  1 24.  Rough  Sowthiflle  of  Crete  with 
jagged  Leaves. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Meadows  of 
Aufria  and  Germany  ;  this  is  very  different  from  the 
Sort  which  grows  naturally  in  England ,  for  I  have  fown 
the  Seeds  of  both  Sorts  feveral  Years  in  the  fame  Bed 
of  Earth,  and  have  always  found  the  Plants  have  re¬ 
tained  their  Difference.  The  lower  Leaves  are  three 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  at  their  Bafe,  where  they 
embrace  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  more  than  a  Foot  long, 
and  are  clofed  together,  ending  in  acute  Points.  The 
Stalk  rifes  near  3  Feet  high,  which  is  garnifhed  at  each 
Joint  with  one  Leaf  of  the  fame  Shape  with  thofe  be¬ 
low,  but  fmaller  ;  it  is  terminated  by  one  large  yellow 
Flower  eompofed  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  which  lie 
over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifh  ;  thefe  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  common  fimple  Empalement,  equal  in 
Length  to  the  Rays  of  the  Flower.  Each  Floret  is> 
fucceeded  by  an  oblong  Seed  which  is  larger  at  the 
Bafe  than  at  the  Point,  where  it  is  crowned  with  a  large 
feathery  Down.  'The  Seeds  of  the  Border  or  Ray  are 
crooked  and  rough,  but  thofe  of  the  Difk  are  ftrait  and 
fmooth.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  about 
a  Month  after. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Paftures  in 
many  Parts  of  England ;  it  is  by  the  common  People 
titled  Sleep*at-noon,  or  Go-to-bed-at-noon,  becaufe- 
the  Flowers  are  generally  clofed  up  before  that  Time 
every  Day.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  almofP 
as  long  as  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  are  not  more  than 
a  third  Part  fo  broad  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  Co¬ 
lour,  and  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Stalks  rife  about  a 
Foot  high,  and  fuftain  1  yellow  Flower  at  the  Top,  not 
more  than  half  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  ;  the  Em¬ 
palements  of  thefe  Flowers  are  longer  than  the  Rays  ; 
the  Seeds  of  this  are  much  fmaller.  It  flowers  about 
the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

When  this  Sort  is  fhot  up  in  Stalk  4  Inches  high,  the 
common  People  gather  it  out  of  the  Fields,  and  boil  it 
the  fame  Way  as  Afparagus,  and  fome  give  it  the 
Preference. 

The  3d  Sort  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  by  the  Title  of 
Salfafy.  The  Roots  of  this  are  drefted  in  different 
Ways,  and  ferved  up  to  the  Table,  and  of  late  Years 
there,  axe  fome  Perfons  who  cultivate  it  lor  the  Stalks, 

which 
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which  are  cut  in  the  Spring  when  they  are  4  or  5  Inches 
high,  which  are  drefTed  like  Afparagus,  as  the  fecond 
Sort.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  much  longer,  and  are  ten¬ 
derer  than  the  other,  fo  are  belter  for  this  Purpofe  ; 
the  Leaves  are  broad  ;  the  Flowers  are  large  and  blue  ; 
the  Foot  Stalk  immediately  under  the  Flower  is  much 
thicker  than  below,  and  the  Empalement  is  longer  than 
the  Rays  of  the  Flower. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  is  of  low 
Stature.  The  Stalks  feldom  rife  a  Foot  high  ;  the 
Leaves  are  long  and  narrow  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  pale  red  or  Peach  Bloffom  Colour  ;  the  Empale¬ 
ment  is  much  longer  than  the  Rays  of  the  Flower,  and 
the  Seeds  are  fmooth. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Iflria  ;  this  has 
narrow  Leaves  a  little  hairy.  The  Stalks  rile  about  a 
Foot  and  a  half  high,  and  are  naked  moll  Part  of  their 
Length  ;  they  are  very  hairy,  and  fudain  one  pretty 
large  yellow  Flower  whofe  Empalement  is  much  fhorter 
than  the  Rays  of  the  Flower,  and  is  alfo  very  hairy. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ,  and  alio  in- 
Italy  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant  very  like  the  Sowthiftle 
in  Stalk  and  Leaf,  but  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower 
is  prickly.  It  is  feldom  admitted  into  Gardens,,  becaufe 
the  Seeds  are  wafted  by  the  Winds  to  a  great  Didance, 
and  thereby  fiil  the  Garden  with  Weeds. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  from  Seeds,,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  April  on  an  open  Spot  of  Ground, 
in  Rows  about  9  or  10  Inches  Didance,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  hoed  out,  leav¬ 
ing  them  about  6  Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows.  The 
Weeds  fhould  alfo  be  carefully  hoed  down  as  they  are 
produced,  otherwife  they  will  foon  overbear  the  Plants, 
and  fpoil  them.  This  is  all  the  Culture  required,  and 
if  the  Soil  be  light,  and  not  too  dry,  the  Plants  will 
have  large  Roots  before  Winter,  at  which  T  ime  the 
Salfafy,  whofe  Roots  aFe  eaten  at  that  Seafon,  will  be 
fit  for  Ufe,  and  may  be  taken  up  any  Time  after  their 
Leaves  begin  to  decay,  but  when  they  begin  to  fhoot 
again,  they  will  be  dicky,  and  not  fit  for  Life,  but  ma¬ 
ny  Perfons  cultivate  this  Sort  lor  the  Shoots,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  mentioned. 

The  common  yellow  Sort,  whofe  Shoots  are  fold 
in  the  Market,  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  in  April  or  May,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Forwardnefs  of  the  Seafon.  The  bed 
Time  to  cut  them  is,  when  their  Stems  are  about  4 
Inches  long,  for  if  they  dand  too  long,  they  are  never 
fo  tender  as  thofe  which  are  cut  while  young. 

Some  People  in  cultivating  thefe  Plants  fow  their 
Seeds  in  Beds  pretty  clofe,  and  when  they  come  up, 
they  tranfplant  them  out  in  Rows  at  the  before  mentio¬ 
ned  Didance;  but  as  they  form  a  Tap  Root,  which 
abounds  with  a  milky  Juice,  when  the  extreme  Part  of 
their  Roots  is  broken  by  tranfplanting  they  feldom  thrive 
well  afterward  ;  therefore,  it  is  by  far  the  better  Way 
to  make  fhallow  Drills  in  the  Ground,  and  fcatter 
the  Seeds  therein,  as  before  dire&ed,  whereby  the  Rows 
will  be  at  a  due  Didance,  and  there  will  be  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  hoe  out  the  Plants  when  too  thick  in 
the  Rows,  which  will  be  much  lefs  Trouble  than  the 
other  Method  of  tranfplanting,  and  the  Plants  will  be 
much  larger  and  fairer. 

TRAGOSELINUM.  See  Pimpinella, 
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TRANSPLANTING  OF  TREES.  See  Planting. 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  PLANTS:  In  fend¬ 
ing  Plants  from  one  Country  to  another,  great  Regard 
fhould  be  had  to  the  proper  Seafon  for  doing  it ;  for 
Example,  If  a  Parcel  of  Plants  are  to  be  fent  from  a 
hot  Country  to  a  cold  one,  they  fhould  be  fent  in  the 
Spring  of  the  Year,  that,  as  they  come  toward  the 
colder  Parts,  the  Seafon  may  be  warmer,  and  if  they 
have  fuffered  a  little  in  their  P adage,  there  will  be 
Time  to  recover  them  before  Winter,  whereas  thofe 
which  arrive  in  Autumn,  are  often  lod  in  Winter,  be¬ 
caufe  they  have  not  Time  to  recover,  and  get  Root, 
before  the  Cold  comes  om 

On  the  contrary,  thofe  Plants,  which  are  fent  from 
a  cold  Country  to  a  hot  one,  fhould  always  be  fent  in 
the  Beginning  of  Winter,  that  the  Cold  may  prevent 
their  Proofing  during  their  Padage,  and  that  they  may 
arrive  Time  enough  to  be  rooted  before  the  great  Heats 
come  on,  otherwife  they  will  foon  perifh. 

Tne  bed  Way  to  pack  up  Plants  for  a  Voyage  (if 
they  are  fuch  as  will  not  bear  to  be  kept  out  of  thc“ 
Ground)  is  to  have  fome  drong  Boxes  with  Handles  to 
them,  for  the  more  ealily  removing  them  in  bad  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  thefe  diouM  have  Holes  bored  in  their  Bottoms 
to  let  out  the  Moifture,  otherwife  it  will  rot  the  Roots 
of  the  Plants.  Over  each  of  thefe  Holes-  fhould  be^ 
laid  a  flat  'File,  or  Oyder  Shell,,  to  prevent  the  Earth 
from  Popping  them;  then  they  fhould  be  filled  up  with 
Earth,  into  which  the  Plants  fhould  be  fet  as  clofe  as 
podible,  in  order  to  fave  Room,  which  is  abfolutely^ 
neceflary,  otherwife  they  will  be  very  troublefome  in  the 
Ship,  and  as  the  only  Thing  intended  is  •  to  preferve 
them  alive,  and  not  to  make  any  Progrefs  while  on 
their  Palfage,  a  fmall  Box  will  contain  many  Plants, 
if  rightly  planted.  The  Plants  fhould  alfo  be  placed 
in  the  Box  a  Fortnight  or  three.  Weeks  before  they  are 
put  on  board  the  Ship,  that  the  Earth  may  be  a  little 
Fettled  about  their  Roots,  and  during  the  Time  they 
are  on  board,  they  fhould  remain,  if  podible,  on  the 
Deck,  that  they  may  have  Air,  but  im  bad  Weather 
they  fhould  be  covered  with  a  Tarpawlin  to  guard  them 
againd  the  Salt  Water  and  Spray  of  the  Sea,  which 
will  dedroy  them,  if  it  comes  at  them  in  any  Quantity. 

The  Water  thefe  Plants  fhould  have,  while  on  board, 
mud  be  proportioned  to  the  Climate  whence  they 
come,  and  to  which  they  are  going.  If  they  come  from 
a  hot  Country  to  a  cold  one,,  then  they  fhould  have 
very  little  Moidure,  after  they  have  paded  the  Heats ; 
but,  if  they  are  carried  from  a  cold  Courjtry  to  a  hot 
one,  they  mud  have  a  greater  Share  of  Mordure  when 
they  come  into  a  warmer  Climate,  and  fhould  be  (ha¬ 
ded  in  the  Day  from  the  violent  Heat  of  the  Sjn, 
to  which  if  they  are  too  much  expofed,  it  will  dry  them 
up,  and  dedroy  them. 

But  if  the  Plants  to  be  fent  from  one  Country  to  an¬ 
other  are  fuch  as  will  live  out  of  the  Ground  a  cond- 
derable  Time,  as  all  thofe  which  are  full  of  Juice  will 
do;  as  the  Sedums,.  Ficoides,  Euphorbiums,  Cereufes, 
LfV.  then  they  require  no  other  Care  but  to  pack  them 
up  in  a  clofe  Box,  wrapping  them  up  well  with  dry 
Mofs,  obferving  to  place  them  fo  clofely  that  they  may 
not  be  tumbled  about,  which  will  bruife  them  ;  and  that 
thofe  Plants  which  have  Spines  may  not  wound  any  of 

the 
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the  others.  The  Box  alfo  fliould  be  placed  where  they 
may  receive  no  Moifture,  and  where  Rats  cannot  come 
to  them,  otherwife  they  are  in  Danger  of  being  eaten 
by  thofe  Vermin;  but  if  thefe  Plants  are  packed  too 
clofe,  they  are  apt  to  ferment,  and  thereby  either  rot, 
or  at  lead:  grow  llckly  ;  to  prevent  which,  they  fhould 
have  a  good  Quantity  dry  Hay  or  Straw  laid  between 
them  ;  and  feveral  fmall  Holes  fliould  be  made  in  the 
Boxes,  to  let  out  the  noxious  Air. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  thus  carefully  packed  up,  they  will 
grow  though  they  fliould  be  two,  three,  or  fome  Sorts, 
if  they  are  four  or  five  Months  on  their  Paflage ;  and 
will  be*  lefs  liable  to  fuffer  than  if  planted  in  Earth, 
becaufe  the  Sailors  generally  kill  thefe  Plants  by  over 
watering  them. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  Sorts  of  Trees,  which  may  be 
packed  up  in  Chefls  with  iVfofs  about  them,  which  will 
bear  to  be  kept  out  of  the  Ground  two  or  three  Months, 
provided  it  be  at  a  Seafon  when  they  do  not  grow  ;  as 
may  be  feen  by  the  Orange  Trees,  Jafmines,  Capers, 
Olive,  and  Pomegranate  Trees,  which  are  annually 
brought  from  Italy ;  and  if  fleilfuily  managed,  very  few 
of  them  mifearry,  notwithflanding  they  are  many  'l  imes 
'  kept  three  or  four  Months  out  of  the  Ground. 

In  fending  Seeds  from  one  Country  to  another,  the 
great  Care  to  be  taken  is,  to  feture  them  from  Vermin, 
and  preferve  them  dry,  otherwife  they  mould  and  de¬ 
cay.  The  Method  Mr.  Catejby  always  obferved  was, 
to  put  up  his  Seeds  dry  into  Papers,  and  then  put  them 
into  a  dry  Gourd  Shell,  and  feal  them  up  ;  in  which 
Way  he  fent  feveral  large  Parcels  of  Seeds  from  Carolina 
to  England,  which  never  milcarried.  There  are  fome 
Perfons  who  have  dire&ed  to  put  them  into  Glafles,  and 
to  feal  them  clofely  down,  to  keep  out  the  external 
Air;  but  from  feveral  Experiments  of  this  Kind  which 
I  have  made,  I  find  Seeds  thus  clofely  put  up  will  not 
grow,  if  they  remain  flopped  up  any  confiderable  Time, 
all  Seeds  requiring  fome  Share  of  Air,  to  preferve  their 
vegetating  Quality  ;  fo  that  where  a  Perfon  has  no 
other  Conveniency,  they  may  be  put  up  in  a  Bag,  and 
hung  up  in  a  dry  Part  of  the  Ship,  or  put  into  a  Trunk, 
where  they  may  be  fafe  from  Vermin  ;  in  which  Places 
they  will  keep  very  well. 

iV.  B.  It  is  the  fafeft  Way  to  bring  all  Sorts  of  Seeds 
in  their  Pods  or  Hulks,  in  which  they  grew,  provided 
they  are  put  up  dry;  becaufe  their  own  Covering  will 
afford  them  fome  Nourifliment,  if  the  Seeds  are  not  fe- 
parated  from  the  Placenta. 

TRIBULUS.  Tourn.  Inf,  R.  H.  265.  Tab.  14.1. 
IJiu  Gen.  PI.  476.  Caltrops. 

The  Charublers  are, 

T be  Entptrhmtnt  of  the  Fknoer  is  cut  into  5  acute 
Pbrtswbhhare  a  little  Jhorter  tbatv  tbs  Petals  ;  there  are 
5  oblong  blunt  Petals  to  tbs  Flower  which  fpread  open ,  and 
so  fmall  Awl- jh  aped  Stamina  terminated  by  fngle  Summits , 
and  an  oblong  Gernsn,  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  hav¬ 
ing  no  Style  but  crowned  by  a  beaded  Stigma.  1  be 
Gerinen  afterward  turns  to  a  round /Jh  prickly  Fruit ,  di¬ 
vided  into  5  Capfiilesj  armed  with  3  or  4  Thorns ,  angular 
en  one  Side ,  joining  [together.  The  Cells  are  tranj'tierje , 
and  contain  2  or  3  Pear- Jbafvct  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Tribulus  foliolis  fexjugatis  fuletquaUbus.  Wort. 
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Cliff.  160.  Caltrops  with  6  Pair  of  Lobes  to  each  Leaf 
which  are  almoft  equal.  Tribulus  terrefris ,  folio  cicens , 
frufiu  aculeato.  C.  B.  P.  250.  Land  Caltrops  with  a 
Chich  Leaf,  and  a  prickly  Fruit. 

2.  Tribulus  foliolis  quadrijugis  exterioribus  major i- 
bus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  386.  Caltrops  with  4  Pair  of 
Lobe3  to  each  Leaf,  of  which  the  outer  are  the  largeft. 
Tribulus  terrefris  major,  fore  maximo  odorato.  Sloan. 
Cat.  Jam.  93.  Greater  Caltrops  with  the  largeft  fweet 
Flower. 

3.  Tribulus  foliolis  oflojugatis  fubeequalibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  387.  Caltrops  with  8  Pair  of  Lobes  to  each 
Leaf  which  3re  almoft  equal.  Tribulus  terrefris  ma¬ 
jor  Curafavicus.  Par.  Bat.  236.  Greater  Land  Cal¬ 
trops  of  Curajfo. 

The  ift  Sort  is  a  very  common  Weed  in  the  South 
of  France ,  in  Spain,  and  Italy,  where  it  grows  among 
Corn,  and  on  moft  of  the  arable  Land,  and  i3  very 
troubiefome  to  the  Feet  of  Cattle;  for  the  Fruit,  being 
armed  with  ftrong  Prickles,  run  into  the  Feet  of  the 
Cattle,  which  walk  over  the  Land.  This  is  certainly 
the  Plant  which  is  mentioned  in  Virgil's  Georgicks ,  under 
the  Name  of  Tribulus,  though  moft  of  his  Commenta¬ 
tors  have  applied  it  to  other  Plants. 

It  is  called  in  Englijb  Caltrops,  front  the  Form  of 
the  Fruit,  which  relembles  thole  lnftruments  of  War 
that  were  caft  in  the  Enemies  Way  to  annoy  their 
Hor  fes. 

T  his  hath  a  flender  fibrous  Root,  from  which  fpring 
out  4  or  5  flender  Stalks  which  fpread  flat  on  the 
Ground;  they  are  hairy,  and  extend  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  in  Length  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint 
with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  6  Pair  of  narrow 
hairy  Lobes,  almoft  of  equal  Size  ;  thofe  on  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Stalk  ftand  alternately,  but  toward  the 
Top  they  are  placed  oppofite.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  Handing  on  fhort 
Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  compofed  of  5  broad  obtufe 
yellow  Petals  which  fpread  open.  In  the  Center  is  fi- 
tuated  an  oblong  Germen,  crowned  by  a  headed  Stigma, 
attended  by  10  fhort  Stamina  terminated  by  Angle  Sum¬ 
mits.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June  and  July,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  roundifli,  five-cornered,  prickly 
Fruit,  which,  when  ripe,  divide  into  5  Parts,  each 
having  a  tranfverfe  Cell  containing  1  or  2  Seeds,  which 
ripen  in  Atiguf  and  September. 

Th  is  Plant  is  preferved  in  feveral  curious  Gardens  in 
England ,  for  Variety.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fliould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  thofe,  which  are 
kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  commonly  remain 
in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year,  before  they  come  up. 
Thefe  Seeds  fliould  be  fown  on  an  open  Bed  of  frefh 
light  Earth,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for,  as 
it  is  an  annual  Plant,  it  doth  not  bear  tranfplanting  very 
well,  unlefs  it  be  done  when  the  Plants  are  very  young. 
In  the  Spring,  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fliould 
be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds,  and  where  they  come 
up  too  clofe,  fome  of  the  Plants  fliould  be  pulled  out 
to  give  Room  for  the  remaining  Plants-  to  grow;  after 
this  they  will  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep 
them  clear- from  Weeds.  In  June  they  will  begin  to 
fknver,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Augufl  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  which,  if  permitted  to  flatter,  the  Plants  will 

come 
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come  up  the  following  Spring,  and  maintain  their  Place, 
if  not  overborne  with  Weeds. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  and  fome 
of  the  other  Iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies ;  this  is  an  annu¬ 
al  Plant,  with  pretty  thick  compreffed  channelled  Stalks 
which  trail  on  the  Ground,  and  are  near  two  Feet  long, 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  ; 
thefe  are  fometimes  compofed  of  3  but  moil  commonly 
of  4  Pair  of  Lobes,  the  outer  being  the  larged  ;  they 
are  fmooth,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalk.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk ;  they 
are  compofed  of  5  large  yellow  Petals,  which  fpread 
open,  and  have  an  agreeable  Odour  ;  thefe  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  roundifh  prickly  Fruit  ending  in  a  long  Point, 
but  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  We/l-Indies ;  it 
was  found  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun  at  the  Havanna  ; 
this  has  a  ligneous  Root,  from  which  fpring  out  many 
Stalks  which  are  hairy,  jointed,  and  trail  on  the 
Ground  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by  winged 
Leaves,  which  differ  greatly  in  Size,  one  of  the  Leaves 
at  each  being  compofed  of  8  Pair  of  oblong  Lobes  near¬ 
ly  equal,  and  oppofite  to  this  comes  out  a  fmall  Leaf 
compofed  of  but  4  Pair  of  Lobes.  The  large  Leaves 
ftand  alternately  on  the  Stalks,  and  the  fmall  ones 
on  the  oppofite  Side;  the  Stalks  are  near  2  Feet 
long,  and  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  come  out  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  which  are  hairy,  and 
near  2  Inches  long,  each  fuftaining  1  pale  yellow 
Flower,  compofed  of  5  large  Petals,  which  have  narrow 
Tails,  but  are  very  broad  and  rounded  at  their  Points. 
The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Fruit  armed 
with  very  acute  Spines,  but  thefe  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

The  2  tart  Sorts,  being  Natives  of  hot  Countries,  are 
very  tender,  fo  mud  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  mud  be 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  rich  light 
Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  where  they  mud  be  treated  as  other  tender  exotick 
Plants,  being  careful  to  bring  them  forward  as  early  as 
poflible  in  the  Summer,  othervvife  they  will  not  perfeft 
their  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  3d  Sort  will  live  through  the  Winter,  if  it  is 
plunged  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  treated  as  other  tender 
Plants,  and  the  following  Summer  they  will  flower  earlier, 
fo  there  will  be  more  Time  for  the  Seeds  to  ripen. 

TRICHOMANES,  Maiden-hair 

There  are  3  or  4  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  which 
grow  naturally  in  Europe ,  but  in  America  there  is  a  great 
Number  of  Species,  remarkably  different  from  each 
other,  as  alfo  from  the  European  Kinds. 

Thefe,  being  of  the  Tribe  of  Ferns,  or  capillary 
Plants  are  feldom  preferved  in  Gardens.  Their  Roots 
fhould  be  planted  in  moifl  fhady  Places,  efpecially  the 
European  Sorts,  which  commonly  grow  from  between 
the  Joints  of  old  Walls,  and  in  other  very  moid  (hady 
Situations :  but  thofe  Sorts,  which  are  brought  from 
hot  Countries,  mud  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  Rub- 
bifh,  and  drong  Earth  mixed,  and  Winter  they  mud  be 
fcreencd  from  hard  Prods,  to  which,  if  they  are  expo- 
fed,  it  will  dedroy  them. 

The  common  Sort  in  England  is  generally  fold  in  the 
Markets  for  the  true  Maiden-hair,  which  is  a  very  diffe- 
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rent  Plant,  and  not  to  be  found  in  England ,  it  being  a 
Native  of  the  South  of  France,  and  other  warm  Court  - 
tries,  fo  is  rarely  brought  to  England. 

TRICHOSANTHES.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  9 65.  Angina. 
Michel.  9. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  Flowers  at  feparate  D  ft  ana's 
on  the  fame  Plant.  The  male  Flowers  have  a  long  fmo&th 
Empalement  of  1  Leaf  cut  into  $  fmall  Segments  at  the 
Top  which  are  reftexed ;  the  Petal  is  plain ,  fpread  in  g, 
and  cut  into  5  Parts  ending  in  long  branching  Hairs] 
they  have  3  floor t  Stamina,  ariftng  from  the  Point  of  the 
Empalement ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  ered  Summits 
joined  in  a  Body ,  and  3  fmall  Styles  faftened  to  the  Em¬ 
palement.  The  female  Flowers  fit  oti  the  Germen,  and 
have  Empalemefits  and  Petals  like  the  male  Flowers ,  but 
have  no  Stamina  ;  they  have  a  long  fender  Germen,  /stun¬ 
ted  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  Style  the  Length  'of  the 
Empalement,  crowned  by  3  oblong  Stigmas.  The  Germen 
turns  to  a  long  fucculent  Fruit  having  3  Cells  incloftn <r  ma¬ 
ny  compreffed  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  in  the  Eng- 
lift)  Gardens,  viz. 

Tricosanthes  pom  is  teretibus  oblohgis.  Hort.  Clift'. 
450.  Tricofanthes  with  a  taper,  oblong,  incurved  Fruit. 
Anguina  Sinenfis fiore  albo  elegantiffimo,fruClu  oblongo  intor - 
to.  Michel.  Gen.  12.  Tab.  9.  China  Serpent  Cucumber 
with  a  mod  elegant  white  Flower,  and  an  oblon*  intor- 
ted  Fruit. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  China ,  it  is  an  Annu¬ 
al,  and  ot  the  Cucumber  Tribe.  The  Stalks  run  to 
a  great  Length,  and  if  they  are  not  fupported,  trail 
on  the  Ground,  as  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  The  Leaves 
are  angular  and  rough  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  Stalks;  they  are  white,  and  cut  into  many 
fmall  Filaments  or  Threads.  The  Fruit  is  taper,  near 
a  Foot  long,  incurved,  and  divided  into  3  Cells 
which  include  many  compreffed  Seeds  like  thofe  of 
Cucu  mber. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mud  be  fown  on  a 
hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  afterwards  treated  as 
Cucumbers  and  Melons,  keeping  them  covered  with- 
Glades,  otherwife  they  will  not  ripen  their  Fruit  here. 

TRICHOSTEMA.  Gy  on.  Elor..Virg.  64.  Lin.  Gen 
PL  652. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has -a  liped  Empalement  to  the  Flower  of  1  Leaf ; 
the  upper  Lip  is  twice  as  large  as  the  under,  and  is  cut 
into  3  equal  acute  Segments,  the  under  Lip  irro  two. 
The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind,  it  has  a  very  ftjort  Tube  ; 
the  upper  Lip  is  compreffed  and  hooked,  and  the  under  Lip 
is  cut  into  3  Parts,  the  Middle  one  being  the  lea/t  ;  it  has 
4 .Ha  ir-like  Stamina  which  are  long  and  incurved,'  two  of 
them  being  a  little  fhorter  than  the  other,  terminated  by 
fitigle  Summits,  and  a  four -pointed  Germen,  fupporting  a 
long  fender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germi- 
tia  turn  to  4  roundifh  Seeds  inclofcd  in  the fw. alien  Empale¬ 
ment  of  the  Flower. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Trichostema ftaminibus  longiffimis  exfertis.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  598.  Trichoftema  with  the  longed  dretched  out 
Stamina.  Cajftdu  mariana ,  major  an #  folio.  Pet.  Sue,  243. 
Maryland. Scull  Cap  with  a  Marjoram  Leaf. 

2,  TrS> 
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•1.  TrighOSTEMA  flam  ini  bus  brevibus  inclufis..  Lin.  Sp. 
Pi.  598.  Trichojlema  with  fhorter  Stamina  included  in  the 
Petal.  Teucrtum  Virginianum  Origani  folio.  Idtrt.  Eltb. 
380.  Virginia  Germander  with  a  wild  Marjoram  Leaf. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of 
North  America  ;  it  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  about 
6  or  8  Inches  high,  dividing  into  fmall  Branches 
garnifhed  with  fmall  roundifti  Leaves,  not  unlike  thofe 
of  fweet  Marjoram ;  thefe  are  placed  oppofite,  and 
are  covered  with  fine,  fmall,  downy  Hairs.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Wings  of  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  purple  Colour  gaping  with 
two  Lips;  the  upper  Lip  is  arched,  and  is  much  larger 
than  the  lower;  it  is  cut  into  3  acute  Points;  the 
lower  Lip  is  fmall,  and  cut  into  2  Points.  Thefe  appear 
late  in  Augufl,  fo  that  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  warm, 
the  Seeds  will  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ;  this  hath 
an  herbaceous  branching  Stalk,  which  rifes  from  9 
Inches,  to  a  Foot  high;  it  has  4  Angles  and  the 
Leaves  Hand  by  Pairs  on  the  Branches ;  they  are 
ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  wild  Marjoram,  and  are  a 
little  hairy,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  Top  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  purple  Colour.  The  4  Stamina  ftand 
within  the  Tube  of  the  Flower;  thefe  Flowers  do 
not  appear  till  the  End  of  Summer,  fo  the  Seeds  feldom 
ripen  here. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fliould  be  fown 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  in  Autumn  ;  and  in 
Winter  the  Pots  fhould  be  placed  under  a  Frame  to 
fhelter  them  from  fevere  Frofi,  but  fhould  be  expofed 
to  the  open  Air  at  all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  mild. 
In  the  Spriifg  the  Plants  will  appear  ;  and  when  they 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fiiould  be  planted  on  a  Bed  of 
light  Earth,  (hading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  frefh  Root,  then  they  will  require  no  other  Cul¬ 
ture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

TRIDAX.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  872.  AJler.  Lhufl.  Mff. 
American  Starwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

7 be  Flower  has  a  common  cylindrical  imbricated  Ernpale- 
ment.  The  Scales  are  acute-pointed ,  and  ereCl.  The 
Flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  in  the  Difk, 
and  the  Rays  are  of  female  half  Florets.  The  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Florets  are  Funnel- f  hoped,  of  r  Petal ,  and  cut  at  the 
Brim  into  5  Points,  thefe  have  5  (hort  Hair-like  Stamina, 
terminated  by' cylindrical  Summits  joined  together,  and  an 
oblong  crowned  Germen,  fupporting  a  brifly  Style,  crowned 
by  an  obtnfe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oblong  jingle  Seed,  crowned  with  a  fvnple  Down.  The 
female  half  Florets  are  plain,  of  I  Petal ,  and  cut  into  3 
Segments  at  the  Top',  thefe  have  an  oval  Germen  like  the 
hermaphrodite  Florets,  but  no  Stamina ,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fingle  Seeds  of  the  fame  Shape. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Tridax.  Hort.  Cliff.  418.  This  is  th z  AJler  pro¬ 
cumbent,  fore  ochroleuco,  foliis  laciniatis  id  hirfutis.  Houjl. 
Mff.  Trailing  Starwort  with  a  whitifh  Copper  Colour¬ 
ed  Flower,  and  hairy  jagged  Leaves. 

This  Plant  was  difeovtred  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun, 
growing  naturally  by  the  Road  Side  leading  to  old  La- 
Vera  Cruz ,  in  America.  The  Stalks  of  this  trail  on 
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the  Ground  and  emit  Roots  at  their  Joints,  whereby 
it  fpreads,  and  propagates  ;  they  are  herbaceous  and 
hairy,  and  are  garnifhed  with  rough  hairy  Leaves  pla¬ 
ced  by  Pairs,  and  are  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long, 
and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  ending  in  acute 
Points,  and  are  acutely  jagge'd  on  their  Edges.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  on  loqg  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which 
terminate  their  Branches.  They  have  1  common  Em- 
palement,  compofed  of  oval  Scales,  ending  in  acute 
Points,  which  lie  over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of 
Fifh ;  within  which  are  ranged  many  female  half  Flo¬ 
rets,  which  compofe  the  Border  or  Rays,  and  a  good 
Number  of  hermaphrodite  Florets,  which  form  the 
Difk  or  Middle  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  Copper  Colour, 
inclining  to  white,  and  are  each  fucceeded  by  a  fingle  ob¬ 
long  Seed,  crowned  with  Down. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds  which  fliotild  be 
fown  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fliould 
be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferv- 
ing  to  (hade  them  from  the  Sun  tiil  they  have  taken 
new  Root,  then  they  muff  afterward  be  treated  as 
other  tender  Plants  from  the  Weft-Indies ,  placing  them 
in  the  Bark  Stove  in  Autumn,  where  they  fliould  con- 
fiantly  remain. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  its  trailing  Stalks,  which 
frequently  put  out  Roots  at  their  Joints;  if  thefe  are 
cut  off  and  planted,  they  will  make  new  Plants.  This 
Plant  does  not  produce  Flowers  in  Plenty  here,  and  but 
rarely  perfe<ff»  its  Seeds  in  England. 

TRIFOLIUM.  Tourn.  drift.  R.  H.  404.  Tab.  228. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  802.  Trefoil  ;  in  French,  Trefle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  tubulous  permanent  Empalement  of 
I  Leaf.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  permanent,  drying  in  the  Empalement.-  The  Stan¬ 
dard  is  reflexed ,  the  Wings  are  fhorter  than  the  Standard, 
and  the  Keel  is  floorter  than  the  Wings  ;  it  has  1  o  Stamina, 
9  are  joined,  and  1  is  feparale,  terminated  by  fingle  Sum¬ 
mits  ;  and  an  almofl  oval  Germen  fupporting  an  Awl-jhafcd 
Style,  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  fhort  Pod  with  x  Valve ,  containing  a  few  roun- 
difh  Seeds. 

There  are  great  Numbers  of  Species  of  this  Genus,  fe- 
veral  of  which  grow  naturally  in  England ,  and  others  in 
feveral  Parts  of  Europe  ;  but,  as  many  of  them  are  Plants 
of  fmall  Etlimation,  I  ihall  feleSt  only  fuch  of  them  as 
are  cultivated  either  for  Ufe  or  Beauty. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  T  rifo  L iu  m  cattle  ereCto,  foliolis  oblongo-ovatis  in - 
tegerrimis ,  fpi-cis  ovatis,  calycibus  fetaceis .  Trefoil  with 
an  ere£l  Stalk,  oblong,  oval,  entire  Leaves,  and  oval 
Spikes  of  Flowers.  Trifolium  purpur’eum,  majus,  pra - 
tenfl flmile.  Ray.  Syn.  328.  The  Red  or  Dutch  Clover. 

2.  Trifolium  capitu/is  umbellaribus  leguminibus  tetra- 
fpermis,  caule  repente.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  767.  Trefoil  with 
umbeilated  Heads,  Pods  having  4  Seeds,  and  a  creep¬ 
ing  Stalk.  Trifolium  pratenfe  album.  C.  B.  P.  327. 
White  Meadow  Trefoil,  Honeyfuckle  Grafs,  or  white 
Dutch  Clover. 

3.  I  rifolium  fpicis  ovalibus  imbricatis,  vex i His  de¬ 
flex  is  perfflentibus ,  calycibus  nudis,  caule  credo,  Flam 

Suec. 
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Suec.  61 7.  Trefoil  with  oval  imbricated  Spikes  of 
Flowers,  having  deflexed  permanent  Standards,  naked 
Empalements,  and  an  ere£l  Stalk.  Trijolium  pratenfe 
luteum,  capitulo  lupitli  vel  agrarium.  C.  B.  P.  Yellow 
Meadow  Trefoil,  or  Hop  Clover. 

4.  Trifolium  fpicis  imbricatis ,  vexillis  dcfexis  per- 
fifentibus ,  calycibus  pedicillatis ,  caulibus  procumbentibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  773.  Trefoil  with  imbricated  Spikes*  of 
Flowers,  having  deflexed  permanent  Standards,  Em¬ 
palements  (landing  on  Foot  Stalks,  and  trailing  Stalks. 
'Trifolium  luteum,  lupulinum,  minimum.  Hifl.Ox.2,  1 42. 
The  lead  yellow  Hop  Trefoil,  called  None-fuch,  or 
Black  Seed. 

5.  Trifolium  fpicis  ovatis  calycibus  foliatis ,  caule 
eredio  villofo,  foliolis  lanceolaiis.  Trefoil  with  oval  Spikes 
of  Flowers,  having  ieafy  Empalements,  an  ere<5t  hairy 
Stalk,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  Trifolium  pratenfe  bir- 
futum  majus ,  fore  albo  fulphureo ,  feu  ochrolucrum.  Raii. 
Cat.  Cant.  Greater  hairy  Meadow  Trefoil  with  a  whi- 
tifh  Sulphur  or  Copper-coloured  Flower,  commonly 
called  Trefoil. 

6.  Trifolium  fpicis  villofs  oblongis  obtufis  aphyllis, 
foliolis  fubrotundis.  Flor.  Leyd.  380.  Trefoil  with  oblong 
klunt  hairy  Spikes  of  Flowers  without  Leaves,  and 
roundifh  Lobes.  Trifolium  fpica  eblongd  rubra,  C.  B.P. 
328.  Trefoil  with  an  oblong  red  Spike. 

7.  Tr  1  folium  fpicis  villofs  Ion gis,  corollis  monopet  a- 
lis,  caule  eredlo,  joins  jerrulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  7  68.  Tre¬ 
foil  with  long  hairy  Spikes,  Flowers  having  one  Petal, 
an  ere£l  Stalk,  and  Leaves  very  (lightly  fawed.  Trifo¬ 
lium  montanum ,  fpica  longiffima  rubente.  C.  B.  P.  328. 
Trefoil  of  the  Mountains,  with  very  long  red  Spikes  of 
Flowers. 

8.  Trifolium  fpicis  villofs  conico-ollongis,  dentibus 
calycinis  fetaceis ,  fubeequalibus ,  foliolis  linear ibus.  Hort. 
Cliff.  37$-  Trefoil  with  oblong  conical  hairy  Spikes, 
having  bridly  Indentures  to  the  Empalements,  which 
are  almoft  equal,  and  linear  Lobes  to  the  Leaves.  Tri¬ 
folium  montanum ,  angufijfmum ,  fpicatum.  C.  B.  P.  238. 
Spiked  Mountain  Trefoil  with  the  narrowed  Leaves. 

9.  Trifoliu  m  fpicis  villofs  ovalibus,  dentatis  calycinis 
fetaceis  aqualibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  375.  Trefoil  with  oval  hairy 
Spikes  and  briftly  Indentures  to  the  Empalements  which 
are  equal.  Trifolium  arvenfe  humile  fpicatum  five  lagopus. 
C.  B.P.  328.  Hares  Foot  Trefoil. 

10.  Trifolium  capitulis  fubrotundis,  calycibus  infatis 
bidentatis  reflexis ,  caulibus  repentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  3 73. 
Trefoil  with  roundifh  Heads,  reflexed  Bladder  Empale¬ 
ments  with  two  Teeth,  and  a  creeping  Stalk.  Trifolium 
fragiferum  frifeum.  C.  B .  P.  329.  Strawberry  Trefoil. 

11.  Trifolium  leguminibus  racemofs  nudis  dtfpermis , 
caule  eredlo.  Hort.  Cliff.  376.  Trefoil  with  long  naked 
Bunches  of  Pods  containing  2  Seeds  ;  and  an  ere& 
Stalk.  Melilotus  offeinarum  Germania.  C.  B.  P.  331.  Com¬ 
mon  Melilot. 

12.  Trifolium  fpicis  oblongis ,  leguminibus  fenunudis 
mucronaih ,  caule  eredlo.  Hort.  Cliff.  375.  Trefoil  with 
oblong  Spikes,  half  naked  acute-pointed  Pods,  and  an 
upright  Stalk.  Lotus  bortenfis  odora.  C.  B.  P.  330. 
Sweet  Trefoil. 

The  id  Sort,  which  is  well  known  in  England,  by  the 
Title  of  red  Clover,  needs  no  Defcription  ;  this  has  been 
frequently  confounded  with  the  red  Meadow  Trefoil  by 
Vol  II.  " 
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the  Botanids,  who  have  fuppofed  they  were  the  fame 
Species ;  but  I  have  often  fown  the  Seeds  of  both  in  the 
fame  Bed,  which  have  condantly  produced  the  two  Spe¬ 
cies  without  varying.  The  Stalks  of  the  Meadow  Tre¬ 
foil  are  weak  and  hairy,  the  Stipulae  which  embrace  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  narrow,  and  very  hairy  ; 
the  Heads  of  Flowers  are  rounder  and  not  fo  hairy  as 
thofe  of  the  Clover,  whofe  Stalks  are  drong,  almod 
fmooth,  furrowed,  and  rife  twice  the  Height  of  the  o- 
ther;  the  Heads  of  Flowers  are  large,  oval,  and  hairy  l 
The  Petal  of  the  Flowers  open  much  wider,  and  their 
Tubes  are  (horter  than  thofe  of  the  other,  but  the  Clo¬ 
ver  has  been  fo  much  cultivated  in  England  for  near  a 
Hundred  Years  pad,  that  the  Seeds  have  been  fcattered 
over  mod  of  the  Englifb  Padures,  fo  that  there  are  few 
of  them  which  have  not  Clover  mixed  with  the  other 
Grades,  and  this  has  often  deceived  the  Botanids,  who 
have  (uppofed  tf  at  the  Meadow  Trefoil  has  been  im¬ 
proved  to  this  by  dreding  the  Land. 

Since  the  red  Clover  has  been  cultivated  in  England, 
there  has  been  great  Improvement  'made  of  the  Clay 
Lands,  which  before  produced  little  but  Rye  Gra(s,  and 
other  coarfe  Bents ;  which  by  being  fown  with  red  Clo¬ 
ver,  have  produced  more  than  fix  l  imes  the  Quantity  of 
Fodder,  they  had  formerly  on  the  fame  Land,  whereby 
the  Farmers  have  been  enabled  to  feed  a  much  greater 
Stock  of  Cattle,  than  they  could  before,  which  has  en¬ 
riched  the  Ground,  and  prepared  it  for  Corn ;  and 
where  the  Land  is  kept  in  Tillage,  it  is  the  ufual  Method 
now  among  the  Farmers,  to  lay  down  their  Ground 
with  Clover,  after  having  had  two  Crops  of  Corn,  where¬ 
by  there  is  a  conllant  Rotation  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Clo¬ 
ver,  or  Turnips,  on  the  fame  Land.  The  Clover  Seed 
is  always  fown  with  the  Barley  in  the  Spring,  and  when 
the  Barley  is  taken  off,  the  Clover  fpreads  and  covers  the 
Ground,  and  this  remains  two  Years,  after  which  the 
Land  is  ploughed  again  for  Corn. 

The  Clover  is  a  biennial  Plant,  whofe  Roots  decay 
after  they  have  produced  Seeds;  but  by  eating  it  down, 
or  mowing  it  when  it  begins  to  flower,  it  caufes  the 
Roots  to  fend  out  new  Shoots,  whereby  the  Plant  is 
continued  longer  than  it  would  naturally.  The  com- 
mon  Allowance  of  Seed  for  an  Acre  of  Ground  is  ten 
Pounds.  In  the  Choice  of  the  Seeds,  that  which  is  of 
a  bright  yellow  Colour  inclining  to  brown  (hould.be  pre- 
fered  ;  and  the  pale-coloured  thin  Seed  (hould  be  reject¬ 
ed.  The  Clover  Seed  (hould  be  fown  after  the  Barley 
is  harrowed  in,  otherwife  it  will  be  buried  too  deep ; 
and  after  the  Seeds  are  fown,  the  Ground  (hould  be 
rolled,  which  will  prefs  the  Seeds  into  the  Ground  ;  but 
this  (hould  be  clone  in  dry  Weather,  for  Moidure  will  of¬ 
ten  caufe  the  Seeds  to  burb,  and  when  the  Ground  is 
wet,  the  Seeds  will  (lick  to  the  Roll.  This  is  the  Me¬ 
thod  which  is  generally  praClifed  by  mod  People  in  low¬ 
ing  this  Seed  with  Corn  ;  but  it  will  be  much  better  if 
fown  alone;  for  the  Corn  prevents  the  Growth  of  the 
Plants  until  it  is  reaped,  and  taken  ob'  the  Ground  ;  fo 
that  one  whole  Seafoa  is  Iod;  and  many  Times,  if  there 
be  a  great  Crop  of  Corn  on  the  Ground,  it  fpoils  the 
Clover;  fo  that  it  is  hardly  worth  banding;  whereas, 
when  it  is  fown  without  any  other  Seed,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  more  equal,  and  come  on  much  fader  than 
that  which  was  fown  the  Spring  before,  under  Corn. 

Y  y  y  Therefore 
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Therefore  from  many  Years  Trial,  I  would  advife 
the  Seeds  to  be  fown  in  Aitgujl,  when  there  is  a  ProfpeSt 
of  Rain  foon  after;  for  as  the  Ground  is  at  that  Seafon 
warm,  fo  the  firfl  Shower  of  Rain  will  bring  up  the 
Plants,  and  thefe  will  have  Time  enough  to  get  Strength 
before  the  Winter:  And  if,  fome  Time  in  Otlober, 
when  the  Ground  is  dry,  the  Clover  is  well  rolled,  it 
will  prefs  the  Ground  clofe  to  the  Root?,  and  caufe  the 
Plants  to  fend  out  more  Shoots ;  the  fame  lhould  be  re¬ 
peated  in  March ,  which  will  be  found  very  ferviceable  to 
the  Clover.  The  Reafon  of  my  prefenng  this  Seafon 
for  fowing  the  Seeds  rather  than  the  Spring  is,  becaufe 
the  Ground  is  cold  and  wet  in  Spring,  and  if  much 
Rain  fall  after  the  Seeds  are  fown,  they  will  rot  in  the 
Ground  ;  and  many  Times  when  the  Seed  is  fown  late 
in  the  Spring,  if  the  Seafon  ihould  prove  dry,  the  Seeds 
will  not  grow  ;  fo  that  I  have  always  found  the  other 
Seafon  has  been  the  bell:. 

About  the  Middle  of  May  this  Grafs  will  be  fit  to  cut, 
when  there  fhould  be  great  Care  taken  in  making  it ; 
for  it  will  require  a  great  deal  more  Labour  and  Time 
to  dry  than  common  Grafs,  and  will  fhrink  into  lefs 
Compafs;  but  if  it  be  not  too  rank,  it  will  make  extraor¬ 
dinary  rich  Food  for  Cattle.  The  Time  for  cutting  it  is 
when  it  begins  to  flower  ;  for  if  it  flands  much  longer 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Stems,  and  the  under  Leaves  will-, 
begin  to  dry,  whereby  it  will  make  a  lefs  Quantity  of 
Hay,  and  that  not  fo  well  flavoured. 

Some  People  cut  three  Crops  in  one  Year  of  this 
Grafs;  but  the  bell:  Way  is  to  cut  but  one  in  the  Spring, 
and  feed  it  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Year,  whereby 
the  Land  will  be  enriched,  and  the  Plants  will  grow 
much  ftronger. 

One  Acre  of  this  Plant  will  feed  as  many  Cattle  as  4 
or  5  Acres  of  common  Grafs ;  but  great  Care  lliould  be 
taken  of  the  Cattle,  when  they  are  firfl  put  into  it,  left 
it  burl!  them :  To  prevent  which,  fome  turn  them  in 
for  a  few  Hours  only  at  firfl,  and  fo  flint  them  as  to 
Quantity;  and  this  by  Degrees,  leting  them  at  firfl  be 
only  one  Hour  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  when  there  is 
no  Moifture  upon  the  Grafs,  and  fo  every  Day  fuffer 
them  to  remain  a  longer  Time,  until  they  are  fully  fea- 
foned  to  it ;  but  great  Care  fhould  be  had  never  to  turn 
them  into  this  Food  in  Wet  Weather;  or  if  they  have 
been  for  fome  Time  accultomed  to  this  Food,  it  will  be 
proper  to  turn  them  out  at  Night  in  wet  Wether,  and 
let  them  have  Hay,  which  will  prevent  the  ill  Confe- 
quences  of  this  Food  ;  but  there  are  fome  who  give 
Straw  to  their  Cattle  while  they  are  feeding  upon  this 
Grafs,  to  prevent  the  ill  Effefts  of  it ;  which  muft  not 
be  given  them  in  the  Field,  becaufe  they  will  not  eat  it 
where  there  is  Plenty  of  better  Food.  There  are  others 
who  foiv  Rye  Grafs  amongft  their  Clover,  which  they 
let  grow  together,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ill  Confe- 
quences  of  the  Cattle  feeding  wholly  on  Clover;  but 
this  is  not  a  commendable  Way,  becaufe  the  Rye  Grafs 
will  greatly  injure  the  Clover  in  its  Growth,  and  the 
■Seeds  will  Latter  and  fill  the  Ground  with  Bents. 

Where  the  Seeds  are  defigned  to  be  faved,  the  firfl 
Crop  in  the  Spring  fhould  be  permitted  to  fland  until  the 
Seeds  are  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  the  Stalks  and 
Heads  changing  to  a  brown  Colour;  then  it  fhould  be 
cut  in  a  dry  Time  j  and  when  it  is  well  dried,  it  may  be 
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houfed  until  Winter,  if  the  Seeds  are  not  wanted  before, 
when  the  Seeds  fhould  be  threfhed  out ;  but  if  the  Seeds 
are  wanted  for  immediate  fowing,  it  may  be  threfhed 
out  before  it  be  houfed  or  flacked  ;  but  then  it  muft  be 
well  dried,  otherwife  the  Seeds  will  not  quit  their  Hufks. 

It  has  been  a  great  Complaint  among  Farmers,  that 
they  could  not  threfh  out  thefe  Seeds  without  great  La¬ 
bour  and  Difficulty;  which  I  take  to  be  chiefly  owing 
to  their  cutting  the  Spring  Crop  when  it  begins  to  flower, 
and  fo  leave  the  fecond  Crop  for  Seed,  which  ripens  fo 
late  in  Autumn,  that  there  is  not  Heat  enough. to  dry 
the  Hufks  fufficiently  ;  whereby  they  are  tough,  and 
the  Seeds  rendered  difficult  to  get  out  ;  which  may  be 
entirely  remedied  by  leaving  the  firfl  Crop  for  Seed, 
as  hath  been  directed  ;  and  then  the  Ground  will  be  rea¬ 
dy  to  plough,  and  prepare  for  Wheat  the  lame  Year, 
which  is  another  Advantage. 

When  Cattle  are  fed  with  this  Hay,  the  Beft  Way  is 
to  put  it  in  Racks,  otherwife  they  will  tread  a  great 
Quantity  of  it  down  with  their  Feet.  This  Feed  is  much 
better  for  moft  other  Cattle  than  Milch  Cows,  fo  that 
thefe  fliould  rarely  have  any  of  it,  left  it  prove  hurtful 
to  them  ;  though  when  it  is  dry,  it  is  not  near  fo  injuri¬ 
ous  to  any  Sort  of  Cattle  as  when  green. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  thePaflures  in 
England,  and  is  generally  known  among  the  Country 
People,  by  the  Title  of  white  Honeyfuckle. 

This  is  an  abiding  Plant,  whofe  Branches  trail  on  the 
Ground,  and  fend  out  Roots  from  every  Joint  ;  fo  that 
it  thickens  and  makes  the  clofeft  Sward  of  any  of  the 
fown  Graffes;  and  it  is  the  fweetefl  Feed  for  all  Sorts  of 
Cattle  yet  known  ;  therefore  when  Land  is  defigned  to, 
be  laid  down  for  Pafture,  with  Intent  to  continue  fo, 
there  fhould  always  be  a  Quantity  of  the  Seeds  of  this 
Plant  fown  with  the  Grafs  Seeds.  The  ufual  Allowance 
of  this  is  eight  Pounds  to  one  Acre  of  Land  ;  but  this 
fhoud  never  be  fown  with  Corn;  for  if  there  is  a  Crop 
of  Corn,  the  Grafs  will  be  io  weak  under  it,  as  to  be 
fcarce  worth  {landing  ;  but  fuch  is  the  Covetoufnefs  of 
moft  Farmers,  that  they  will  not  be  prevailed  on  to  alter 
their  old  Cuftom  of  laying  down  their  Grounds  with  a 
Crop  of  Corn,  though  they  lofe  twice  the  Value  of  their 
Corn,  by  the  Poornefs  of  the  Grafs,  which  never  will 
come  to  a  good  Sward,  and  one  whole  Seafon  is  alfo  loft  ; 
for  if  this  Seed  is  fown  in  the  Spring  without  Corn, 
there  will  be  a  Crop  of  Hay  to  mow  by  the  Middle,  or 
latter  End  of  July,  and  a  much  better  After- feed  for 
Cattle  the  following  Autumn  and  Winter,  than  the 
Grafs  which  is  fown  with  Corn  will  produce  the  fecond 
Year.  The  Seed  of  this  Sort  may  alio  be  fown  with 
Grafs  Seeds  in  Autumn,  in  the  Manner  before  dire£Ied 
for  the  common  red  Clover ;  and  this  autumnal  Sowing, 
if  the  Seeds  grow  kindly,  will  afford  a  good  early  Crop 
of  Hay  the  following  Spring;  and  if,  after  the  Hay  is 
taken  off  the  Land,  the  Ground  is  well  rolled,  it  will 
caufe  the  Clover  to  mat  clofe  upon  the  Ground,  and  be¬ 
come  a  thick  Sward.. 

The  Seed  of  this  white  Dutch  Clover  is  annually  im¬ 
ported  from  Flanders ,  by  the  Way  of  Holland ;  from 
whence  it  received  the  Name  of  Dutch  Clover;  not  that 
it  is  more  a  Native  of  that  Country  than  of  this  ;  for  it 
is  very  common  in  moift  Pallures  in  every  County  in 
England ;  but  the  Seeds  were  never  collected  for  fowing 

here 
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here  till  of  late  Years;  nor  are  there  many  Pcrfons  at 
prefent  here,  who  fave  this  Seed,  although  it  may  be 
done,  if  the  fame  Care  as  is  praefifed  for  the  red  Clover, 
is  taken  with  this  Sort  ;  therefore  it  Ihould  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  every  Farmer,  who  is  defirous  to  improve  his 
Land,  carefully  to  fow  an  Acre  or  two  of  this  white 
Clover  by  itfelf  for  Seeds;  which  will  fave  him  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  buying  the  Seeds,  which  are  often  fold  at  a 
great  Price  ;  and  there  will  be  no  Want  of  Sale  for  any 
Quantity  they  may  have  to  fpare. 

The  farther  Account  of  this  Grafs*  may  be  feen  un¬ 
der  the  Article  Pajiure. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  among  the  Grafs  in  moft 
of  the  upland  Failures  in  this  Country  ;  but  the  Seeds 
are  frequently  fold  in  the  Shops  by  the  Title  of  Hop 
Clover,  and  are  by  many  People  mixed  with  the  other 
Sorts  of  Clover  and  Grafs  Seeds,  for  laying  down  Ground 
to  Pafture ;  this  grows  with  upright  branching  Stalks 
about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves, 
whofe  Lobes  are  oblong,  and  Heart-fhaped,  but  reverfed  ; 
the  narrow  Point  joining  the  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
grow  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  on  long  Foot  Stalks ; 
they  are  collected  into  oval  imbricated  Heads;  they  are 
yellow,  and  have  naked  Empalements,  lying  over  each 
other  like  Scales,  fomewhat  like  the  Flowers  of  Hops, 
from  whence  this  Plant  had  the  Title  of  Hop  Clover. 
But  there  are  two  Sorts  of  this  which  grow  naturally  in 
England.  The  other,  which  is  the  fourth  Sort,  is  a 
much  fmaller  Plant  than  this,  and  has  trailing  Stalks. 
The  Heads  of  Flowers  are  fmaller,  and  the  Flowers  are 
of  a  deeper  yellow  Colour;  thefe  are  not  abiding  Plants, 
fo  are  by  no  Means  proper  to  be  fown,  where  the  Ground 
is  defigned  to  continue  in  Pafture;  but  in  fuch  Places 
where  one  or  two  Crops  only  are  taken,  and  the  Land 
is  ploughed  again  for  Corn,  it  may  do  well  enough 
when  it  is  mixed  with  other  Seeds,  though  the  Cattle 
are  not  very  fond  of  it  green,  unlefs  when  it  is  very 
young.  The  large  Sort  is  the  moft  profitable,  but.  this 
is  rarely  to  be  had  without  a  Mixture  of  the  fmall  Kind, 
and  alio  of  the  fmaller  Melilot,  which  is  commonly 
called  None-fuch,  or  fometimes  Black  Seeds,  for  thofe 
who  fave  the  Seeds  for  Sale,  are  feldom  curious  enough 
to  diftinguifh  the  Sorts;  but  where  the  Beauty  of  the 
Verdure  is  confidered,  there  muft  not  be  any  of  the 
Seeds  fown,  becaufe  their  yellow  Heads  of  Flowers  are 
very  unfightly  among  the  Grafs ;  and  it  it  is  in  Gardens 
where  the  Grafs  is  conftantly  mowed,  the  Flowers  of 
thefe  Plants  will  come  out  near  the  Root  in  fuch  Clufters, 
as  to  occafion  large,  unfightly  yellow  Patches;  and  as 
the  Heads  decay,  they  turn  brown,  and  have  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  Appearance. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  chalky  Lands  in 
many  Parts  of  England,  and  in  fome <  Countries,  the 
Seed  is  fowri  after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  common  red 
Clover,  efpecially  on  Chalky  Ground  ;  where  it  will 
thrive,  and  produce  a  better  Crop  than  Clover.  The 
Stalks  of  this  are  hairy,  and  grow  ered  to  the  Height 
of  2  Feet  or  more,  and  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate 
Leaves,  (landing  on  long  Foot  Stalks,  whofe  Lobes  are 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  red  Clover,  and  have  no  Marks 
of  white;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour,  and 
are  covered  with  foft  Hairs.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
oval  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a 
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pale  Copper  Colour,  their  Petals  are  long  and  tubulous; 
but  the  Brim  is  divided  into  2  Lips  as  the  other  Sorts. 
It  flowers  and  ripens  its  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  as 
the  common  Clover. 

This  is  known  by  the  Title  of  Trefoil,  in  the  Places 
where  it  is  cultivated,  but  the  Seedfmen  fell  the  Hop 
Clover  by  that  name,  fo  they  make  no  Diftinction  be¬ 
tween  this,  the  Hop  Clover,  and  None-fuch,  therefore, 
by  which  of  thefe  three  Titles  the  Seeds  are  brought,  they 
prove  the  fame.  This  Sort  of  Trefoil  is  much  cultivated 
in  that  Part  of  FJfex  which  borders  on  Cambridge  (hire. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
this  has  upright  Stalks,  near  2  Feet  high,  which  are 
hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves  having 
roundifh  Lobes  fawed  at  their  Points.  The  Flowets 
are  produced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  in  long  obtufe 
hairy  Spikes;  they  are  of  a  bright  red  Colour,  fo  make 
a  pretty  Appearance  during  their  Continuance.  It  is  an 
annual  Plant,  fo  is  not  proper  for  fowing  with  Grafs, 
otherwifeit  makes  good  Fodder. 

The  7th  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy ;  it  rifes  with  a 
ftrong  herbaceous  Stalk,  near  3  Feet  high,  which  is 
fmooth,  and  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe 
Lobes  are  2  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  near  a  Quar¬ 
ter  broad,  (landing  on  long  Foot  Stalks  which  are  em¬ 
braced  by  Stipulae  or  Sheaths  their  whole  Length.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  in  very 
long  Spines  ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour,  fo  make 
a  fine  Appearance.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Ita’y ;  this 
rifes  with  a  (lender  iliflr  Stalk,  near  2  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  trifoliate  Leaves,  who(e  Lobes  are  very  narrow  like 
Grafs,  and  are  hairy.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
Top  of- the  Stalks  in  oblong  conical  Spikes;  the  Inden¬ 
tures  of  their  Empalements  end  in  long  briftly  Hairs  which 
are  almoft  eaqual  in  Length;  the  Spikes  are  hairy,  and 
the  Flowers  of  a  pale  red  Colour.  It  flowers  and  ripens 
its  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  9th  Sort  is  the  common  Haresfoot  Trefoil,  which 
grows  naturally  on  dry  gravelly  Land  in  moft  Parts  of 
England ,  and  is  a  fure  Indication  of  the  Sterility  of  the 
Soil,  for  it  is  rarely  feen  on  good  Ground.  This  Plant 
is  feldom  eaten  by  Cattle,  fo  is  unfit  for  Pafture,  arcd  is 
only  mentioned  here  becaufe  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine  ;  it  is  an  annual  Plant  whofe  Root  decays  foon  af¬ 
ter  it  has  perfedled  Seeds. 

The  10th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  arable  Land  in-fna- 
ny  Parts  of  England ;  this  has  trailing  Stalks  which  put 
out  Roots  at  their  Joints.  The  Leaves  (land  on  long 
(lender  Foot  Stalks;  the  Lobes  are  roundifh,  and  fawed 
on  their  Edges ;  the  Flowers  are  colledled  in  roundifli 
Heads,  (landing  on  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  which  rife  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalks;  thefe  have  Bladder  Empale¬ 
ments  which  terminate  in  2  Teeth.  When  thefe  lie  on 
the  Ground,  their  globular  Heads,  having  a  little  Blufh 
of  red  on  their  upper  Side  toward  the  Sun,  and  the  other 
Part  being  white,  have  a  great  Refemblance  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  and  from  thence  it  was  titled  Strawberry 
Trefoil. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  frequently  preferved  in  Gardens  for 
Variety;  they  areeafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
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may  be  Town  on  an  open  Bed  of  Ground,  either  in  Au¬ 
tumn  or  Spring.  The  Plants,  which  come  up  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  will  grow  much  larger,  and  flower  earlier  in  the 
Summer  than  thofe  which  are  Town  in  the  Spring,  fo 
from  thofe  good  Seeds  may  be  always  obtained,  whereas 
the  other  fometimes  mifcarry.  When  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  require  no  other  Care  than  to  keep  them  clean 
fiom  Weeds,  and  thin  them  where  tooclofe. 

The  i  nh  Sort  ts  the  common  Melilot  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine  ;  it  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn  in  many  Parts 
of  England,  particularly  in  Cambridoefhire  in  great  Plen¬ 
ty,  where  it  is  a  mofl  troubiefome  Weed,  for  in  reaping 
it  is  fcarce  pofTible  to  feperate  it  from  the  Melilot,  fo 
that  it  is  carried  in  with  the  Corn,  and  the  Seeds  of  the 
Melilot  being  ripe  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  Corn, 
they  are  threfhed  out  with  it,  and  being  heavy  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fepafate  from  it,  and  when  a  few  of  the  Seeds 
are  ground  with  the  Com,  it  fpoits  the  Flower ;  for  the 
Bread,  or  whatever  elfe  is  made  with  it,  will  have  a 
flrong  Taftelike  Melilot  Plafler. 

The  Roots  of  this  Piant  are  ttrong  and  ligneous,  from 
which  Spring  out  feveral  Stalks  which  rife  from  2  to  4 
Feet  high,  according  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Land. 
The  Stalks  branch  out,  and  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate 
Leaves,  having  oval  fawed  Lobes  of  a  deep  green  Co¬ 
lour.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  {lender  Spikes, 
which  fpring  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks;  they  are  of 
a  bright  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  the  other  Butterfly 
Flowers ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  naked  Seeds  which  ri¬ 
pen  in  Augujl. 

The  1  2th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Bobpmia  and  Auflrid , 
but  has  been  Iona;  cultivated  in  England  as  a  medicinal 
Plant,  though  at  prefent  it  is  rarely  ufed;  it  is  annual. 
The  Stalks  are  large,  hollow,  and  channeled ;  they 
rife  about  a  Foot  high,  and  fend  out  many  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval 
and  flightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  {landing  on  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  colle£ted  in  oblong 
Spikes,  which  ttand  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  fpringing 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  at  every  Joint  the  whole 
Length  of  the  Stalk ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  Co¬ 
lour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Melilot ; 
thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmail  yellow  Seeds  of  a  Kidney  Shape,  two  or  three 
being  included  in  each  fhort  Pod  ;  thefe  ripen  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  September.  The  whole  Plant  has  a  very 
ttrong  Scent  like  that  of  Fenugreek,  and  perifhes  foon 
after  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  two  Sorts  are  permitted  to  feat - 
ter,  the  Plants  will  rife  without  Care,  and  require  no 
other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
thin  them  where  they  grow  too  clofe. 

TRIGONELLA.  Lin.  Gen .  PI  804.  Fanum  Gra- 
turn.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  409.  Tab.  230.  Fenugreek. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Embalmment  of  the  Flower  is  Bell-Jhaped,  of  1 
Leaf  cut  at  the  Top  into  5  ahnojl  equal  Segments.  The 
Flower  is  of  the  Batter  fly  Kina ;  the  Standard  is  oval , 
obtufe  and  reflexed ;  the  two  Wings  are  oblong ,  reflexed, 
and  fpr ending  flat  like  the  Standard,  fo  as  outzvardly  to 
appear  like  a  regular  Flower  of  three  Pet  air  ;  the  Keel  is 
very  Jhort,  obtufe  and  occupies  the  Navel  of  the  Flower. 
It  has  10  Jhort  rifling  Stamina ,  9  of  which  are  joined , 
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and  one  Jlands  feparate ,  terminated  by  frngle  Summits,  and 
oval  oblong  Germen,  fupporting  a  Jingle  Style,  crowned  by 
a  riftng  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  ob¬ 
long  oval  Pod  compreffed .  and  clofe  filled  with  Kidney- 
Jhaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Trigone  l  la  leguminibus  feffilibus Jlrifli  r  ere  FI  i  uf- 
culis  fubfalcatis  acuminates.  Hart.  Cliff.  229.  Trigonella. 
with  Sithe-fhaped  acute-pointed  Pods  which  are  clofe, 
ere£t;  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  Faenum  Grcecum  fati - 
vum.  C.  B.  348.  Common  or  cultivated  Fenugreek. 

2.  Trigonella  legumin-bus  p'diwculatis  congeflis  e- 
redlis  re  FI  is  parallelis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  777.  Trigo¬ 
nella  with  linear,  ere£i,  parallel  Pods  growing  in  Cluf- 
ters  and  having  Foot  Stalks.  Fcenum  Gr tecum  fylveflre , 
filiquis  plurimis  longioribus.  Tourn.  Infl.  409.  Wild  Fe¬ 
nugreek  with  many  longer  Pods. 

3.  Trigonella  leguminibus  feffil ibus  arcuatis  confer- 
tis,  caulibus  procumbent  ibus.  Trigonella  with  arched  Pods 
growing  in  Cluflers  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which 
trail  on  the  Ground.  Faenum  Grcecum  fylveflre  alterum 
polyceration.  C.B.  P.  348.  Another  wild  Fenugreek  with 
many  Pods. 

4  Trigonella  leguminibus  pedunculatis  congeflis  penm 
dulis  oualibus  comprefjis ,  caule  diffufo,  foliolis  fubrotundis . 
Hort.  Cliff.  229-  Trigonella  with  cluttered,  oval,  com- 
preffed  hanging  Podshaving  Foot  Stalks,  diffufed  Stalks, 
and  roundifh  Lobes.  A  del  1  lotus  fupina  lulifolia,  Jiliqud 
lata  membranaced  compreffd  Amman.  Ruth.  151.  Low 
broad  leaved  Melilot  with  broad,  compreffed,  membra¬ 
naceous  Pods. 

5.  Trigonella  leguminibus  pedunculatis  congeflis  pen- 
dulis  linearibus  rectis,  foliolis  fubl incealatis  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 

77  6.  Trigonella  with  linear  lira  it  Pods  which  hang  down, 
and  grow  in  Cluflers  on  Foot  Stalks,  and  Spear  fhaped 
Lobes  to  the  Leaves.  Melilotus  fupina  anguflifolia,  me¬ 
dic  es  folio,  Jili qua  compreffd.  Amman .  Ruth  1 19.  Low  nar¬ 
row-leaved  Melilot  with  the  Appearance  of  Medick,. 
and  a  compreffed  Pod. 

6.  Trigonella  leguminibus  pedunculatis  congeflis  de- 
clinatis  fubfalcatis  compreffis,  pedunculo  communi  Jpinofo 
foliis  longiore.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  777.  Trigonella  with  Sickle- 
fhaped,  compreffed,  and  cluttered  Pods  growing  on 
Foot  Stalks,  and  a  common  fpiny  Foot  Stalk  longer 
than  the  Leaves.  Fcenum  Grcecum  fylveflre  polyceration 
Creticum  majns.  Breyn.  Gent.  97 .  Greater  wild  Fenu*  ' 
greek  of  Crete  with  many  Pods. 

The  iff  Sort  is  the  common  Fenugreek,  whofe 
Seeds  are  ufed  in  Medicine.  Where  this  Plant  grows 
naturally  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  the  Fields, 
in  the  South  of  France ,  and  in  Germany,  from  whence 
great  Quantities  of  the  Seeds  are  annually  imported  for 
Ufe. 

It  is  an  annual  Plant  which  rifes  with  a  hollow, 
branching  herbaceous  Stalk,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves  placed  alternately, 
whofe  Lobes  are  oblong,  oval,  indented  on  their  . 
Edges,  and  have  broad  furrowed  Foot  Stalks.  The- 
Flowers  come  out  fingly  at  each  Joint  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  white,  of  the  Butterfly  Kind, 
and,  fit  very  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
long  compreffed  Pods  fhaped  fomewhat  like  a  broad 
Sword,  ending  in  long  Points,  having  a  broad  Membrane 
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on  one  Edge,  filled  with  fquare  yellow  .  Seeds  indented 
one  Side  like  a  Kidney.  The  whole  Plant  has  a  very 
ftrong  Odour. 

This  Plant  has  not  as  yet  been  cultivated  in  any 
Quantity  for  Ufe  in  England ,  as  it  has  generally  proved 
a  very  uncertain  Crop,  occafioned  by  the  Inconftancy 
of  the  Weather  here,  for  in  cold  wet  Seafons  the  Plants 
are  frequently  killed  before  the  Seeds  ripen,  and.  if  any 
of  them  live  long  enough  to  perfebl  their  Seeds,  the 
Pods  change  of  a  dirty  Colour,  and  the  Seeds  turn 
black  and  unfightly,  when  much  Rain  fails  about  the 
Time  of  their  ripening  ;  therefore  the  Seeds,  which  are 
imported  from  the  Continent,  are  always  prefered  to 
thofe  ot  our  own  Growth. 

But  as  the  Confumption  of  thefe  Seeds  is  very  great 
in  England,  there  are  fome  Perfons  who  are  inclinable 
to  make  Irelh  Trials  to  cultivate  the  Plants  in  England . 
and,  as  I  have  many  Years  cultivated  this  in  fmall 
Quantities  and  have  made  Trials  by  fowing  the  Seed-s 
at  different  Seafons,  and  after  various  Manners,  by 
which  I  have  acquired  a  Knowledge  of  its  Culture,  I 
fhall  here  give  (uch  Directions  for  the  Management  of 
this  Plant,  as  from  Experience  has  been  found  to  fuc- 
ceed  belt. 

The  Ground,  in  which  this  Plant  thrives  belt,  is  a 
light  Hazel  Loam,  not  enriched  with  Dung;  this 
fhould  be  kept  clean  from  the  Roots  of  Weeds,  and 
well-ploughed  twice  and  harrowed  fine  helore  the 
Seeds  are  fown.  The  bell  Time  to  fow  the  Seeds  is  in 
the  Beginning  of  September  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in 
fhallow  Drills  like  Peas.  The  Rows  fhould  be  two 
Feet  afunder,  and  the  Seeds  mull  be  fcattered  one  Inch 
dillant  from  each  other  in  the  Drills,  for  if  the  Plants 
are  too  clofe  together  in  the  Spring,  they  may  be  eafily 
thinned  with  the  Hoe,  when  the  Ground  is  cleaned. 
When  the  Seeds  are  fown  at  the  before  mentioned 
Time,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  three  Weeks  or  a 
Month  after,  and  if  the  Weeds  appear  at  the  fame 
Time,  >  the  Ground  fhould  be  hoed  over  as  foon  as 
poffible  in  dry  Weather,  to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  grown  an  Inch  high,  the  Earth 
fhould  be  drawn  up  to  their  Stems,  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  is  prabtifed  for  Peas.  '1  his  will  fecure  their  Stems 
from  being  injured  by  fharp  cutting  Winds,  and  if  a 
Ridge  of  Earth  is  drawn  up  on  the  North  or  Eaft  Side 
of  each  Row,  it  will  protetl  the  Plants  from  the  pinch¬ 
ing  Winds  which  blow  from  both  thefe  Quarters,  for 
although  this  Plant  will  not  be  in  any  Danger  from 
the  Froft,  in  the  ordinary  Winters,  yet  in  very  fevere 
Frofts  they  are  fometimes  killed  ;  but,  as  this  Plant 
will  live  in  any  Situation,  where  Peas  (land  through  the 
Winter,  there  will  be  no  greater  Hazard  of  the  one 
Crop  than  the  other. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  Year  the  Ground  muft  be  hoed 
again  in  dry  Weather  to  kill  the  Weeds,  and  the  Plants 
fhould  be  again  earthed  up  in  like  Manner  as  Peas,  with 
whofe  Culture  this  Plant  will  thrive,  but  there  muft  be 
great  Care  taken  to  keep  the  Ground  as  clean  from 
Weeds  as  poffible,  for  if  they  are  permitted  to  grow, 
they  will  foon  advance  above  the  Plants,  and  greatly 
weaken  them,  and  when  their  Pods  begin  to  form,  they 
cannot  be  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun  and  Air,  where¬ 
by  they  will  be  lefs  liable  to  buffer  from  Moifture. 
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When  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will 
grow  much  ftronger,  and  have  many  more  fide  Branch¬ 
es  than  thofe  wh’ch  come  up  in  the  Spring,  fo  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  much  greater  Crop  of  Seeds,  and  thefe  will  pro¬ 
duce  their  Flowers  five  or  fix  Weeks  earlier,  fo  will 
have  a  better  Seafon  to  ripen,  but  in  order  to  have  them 
better  ripened,  the  Top  of  the  Plants  fhould  be  cut  off 
with  Garden  Shears  about  the  Middle  of  June ,  by 
which  1  ime  the  Pods  will  be  formed  on  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Stalks,  which  will  be  greatly  forwarded  by  top¬ 
ping  the  Stalks  as  is  commonly  pradlifed  for  Garden 
Beans,  for  where  the  Plants  are  luflfered  to  extend  in 
Length,  the  lower  Pods  often  mifearry,  or  are  lefs  nou- 
rifbed,  and  thofe  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  are  late  be- 
fo.e  they  ripen,  lo  where  the  Topping  of  the  Plants  is 
omitted,  the  Pods  at  Bottom  will  open  and  call  out  their 
Seeds,  before  thofe  above  will  be  ripe,  therefore  to  pre- 
ferve  the  fir  ft  and  cut  off  the  other,  will  be  found  the 
beft  Method,  for  by  fo  doing  the  Pods  will  ripen  equally, 
and  much  earlier  in  the  Seafon.  ‘ 

If  the  Summer  proves  warm,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in 
Augujl ,  and  the  Plants  fhould  then  be  cut  off,  and  laid 
to  dry  for  five  or  fix  Days,  in  which  Time  they  fhould 
be  turned  two  or  three  l  imes,  that  the  Pods  may  dry 
equally  ;  then  the  Seeds  may  be  either  threfhed  out  in 
the  Field,,  cr  the  Haulm  may  be  houfed  in  a  Barn,  to 
be  threfhed  in  a  more  convenient  Time. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily.  The 
Stalks  of  this  are  (lender,  and  rife  near  a  Foot  high, 
fending  out  2  or  3  {lender  Branches,  garniftied  with  tri¬ 
foliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  Wedge-fhaped,  and 
fawed  at  their  Ends  wheie  they  are  indented  ;  thefe 
Hand  on  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are 
droduced  in  Clullers  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  on 
ihort  Foot  Stalks  which  ftand  eredt  ;  they  are  fmall,  of 
a  pale  Colour,  and  are  luecceeded  by  narrow  Pots 
Handing  parallel  and  ered.  This  is  an  annual  P  ant 
which  floweisin  July :  'The  Seeds  ripen  the  End  ot  Att- 
gufl,  and  the  Plants  decay  foon  after. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
this  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant  whofe  Root  decays  foon 
after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  Stalks  trail  upon  the 
Ground,  and  extend  a  Foot  and  a  Half  in  Length, 
fending  out  feveral  fide  Branches,  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  lmall  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  Wedge- 
fhaped,  and  fawed  at  their  Points.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  Clufters  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they 
are  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  fit  very  clofe 
to  the  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  ihort  hooked  Pods, 
which  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks  in  Clullers,  fpreading  out 
every  Way.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in- 
Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  The  Root 
of  this  is  biennial  ;  the  Stalks  trail  on  the  Ground,  and 
extend  a  Foot  in  Length,  fending  out  many  Side 
Branches;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves, 
having  roundifh  Lobes,  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The 
Flo  wets  come  out  fiom  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  on  Foot 
Stalks,-  growing  in  Clufters  ;  they  are  lmall,  of  a  yel- 
lowifti  white  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  com- 
prefled  Pods  containing  2  Seeds  in  each.  It  flowers  in 
June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  is 

allot 
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alfo  a  biennial  Plant  whofe  Roots  decay  foon  after  the 
Seeds  are  ripe.  'J  he  Stalks  of  this  are  very  flender, 
and  trail  on  the  Ground  ;  they  extend  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  in  Length,  and  divide  into  feveral  Branches.  The 
Leaves  are  trifoliate;  the  Lobes  are  Wedge-fhaped, 
indented  at  the  Point,  and  fawed  ;  they  are  narrower 
than  either  of  the  former.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  Clutters,  on  flender  Foot  Stalks,  which  fpring  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk;  they  are  fmall,  and  ol  a  bright 
yellow  Colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  ered 
Pods,  which  contain  3  or  4  fmall  Seeds.  This  flowers 
and  perfects  its  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  Seeds  of  both  thefe  Plants  were  fent  me  by 
the  late  D r.  Amman,  Profeflor  of  Botany  at  Peterfburgh . 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  Plant  whole  Stalks  are  flender,  herbaceous,  and  de¬ 
clining  ;  they  extend  a  Foot  in  Length,  and  divide  into 
many  Branches,  gamifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves  whofe 
Lobes  are  fmall,  Heart -fhaped^  and  fawed  at  their  Tops, 
Handing  on  fliort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  fmall, 
of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  Hand  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks, 
which  fpring  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  Sickle-fliaped  comprefled  Pods  which  de¬ 
cline,  and  contain  feveral  oblong  fmall  Seeds.  The 
Foot  Stalks,  which  fuftain  the  Pods,  have  a  Spine  fpring- 
ing  from  their  Bafe,  which  is  longer  than  the  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  are  frequently  cultivated  in  Gardens  for 
Variety,  but  I  do  not  know  any  Ufe  is  made  of  either  of 
the  Sorts  except  the  fi rtF.  The  Seeds  of  thefe  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  Places,  where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to 
ftand,  for  they  will-  not  bear  tranfplanting.  If  they  are 
lown  in  Autumn,  as  before  direded  for  the  firfl  Sort, 
the  Plants  will  come  earlier  to  flower,  and  good  Seeds 
may  be  obtained  with  more  Certainty  than  from  the 
Spring  Plants.  All  the  Culture  thefe  require  is  to  thin  them 
w'here  they  Hand  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds.  A  few  Plants  of  each  Sort  in  a  Garden  will  be 
fufficient  as  they  have  no  great  Beauty. 

The  Seeds  o f  the  firfl  Sort  are  very  rarely  ufed  for  in¬ 
ternal  Medicines,  but  are  much  ufed  in  Fomentations, 
Bathings,  and  Cataplafms,  and  alfo  in  emollient  Glyfters, 
being  ripening,  diflblving,  and  anodyne,  and  good  for 
all  Kinds  of  Tumours  and  Swellings,  to  which  Purpofe 
the  Farina  or  Powder  is  very  effedual.  Farriers  and 
Grooms  make  much  Ufe  of  it  in  Drinks  for  Horfes, 
but  thefe  Seeds  are  too  hard  to  be  pounded  in  a  Mortar, 
fo  they  fhould  be  ground  in  a  Mill. 

TRILLIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Pi.  412.  Solanum.  C.  B.  P. 
American  Herb  Paris. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  three-leaved  fpreading  Empalement 
which  ii  permanent ,  and  3  oval  Petals ,  which  are  very  lit¬ 
tle  larger  than  the  Empalement  ;  it  has  6  Awl-f Japed  Sta¬ 
mina  fhorter  than  the  Petals ,  ere  Cl,  and  terminated  by  ob¬ 
long  Summits  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  and  a  roundifj 
Germen,  with  3  flender  Styles  which  are  recurved ,  crowned 
by  ftngle  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roun- 
difh  Berry  with  3  Cells  filed  with  raundifh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Trillium fore pedunculato cernuo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  339. 
Trillium  with  a  nodding  Flower  growing  on  a  Foot 
Stalk.  Silanum  Triphyllum ,  fore  hexapetalo  cameo. 
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Catefb.  Cur.  Vol.  1.  p.  45.  Three-leaved  Nightfhade  with 
a  Flefh-coloured  Flower  having  fix  Petals. 

2.  Trillium  fore  pedunculato  ereClo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  340. 
Trillium  with  a  Flower  growing  ered  on  a  Foot  Stalk. 
Solanum  triphyllum  Canadcnfe.  Cornut.  1  66.  Three-leaved 
Canada  Nightfhade. 

3.  Trillium  fore  fcfili  erefio  Lin  Sp.Pl  340  .Tril¬ 
lium  with  an  ered  Flower  having  no  Foot  Stalk.  Sola¬ 
num  triphyllum  fir,re  hexapetalo  titbits  peta/is  purpurcis , 
cateris  viridibus  refexis.  Catef.  Car.  1.  p.  50.  Three- 
leaved  American  Nightfhade  with  a  Flower  of  6  Petals, 

3  of  which  are  purple-coloured,  and  the  other  green 
and  reflexed. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  the  Woods  in  many 
Parts  of  North  America  ;  the  firfl:  was  fent  me  from 
Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Bcnfel,  who  found  it  growing  in 
Plenty  there.  The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  tuberous,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  Fibres ;  the  Stalk  is  Angle,  naked,  and 
rifes  5  or  6  Inches  high,  with  3  oval  Leaves  placed  at 
the  Top  on  fliort  Foot  Stalks,  which  fpread  out  in  a 
Triangle  ;  thefe  are  2  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  broad,  fmooth,  and  of  a  deep  green  Colour.  From 
the  Center  of  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  three  Leaves  comes 
out  one  Flower  on  a  fliort  Foot  Stalk  which  nods  down¬ 
ward  ;  this  has  a  three-leaved  green  Empalement  which 
fpread s  open,  and  within  are  3  Petals  about  the  Size  of 
the  Empalement  ;  they  are  of  a  whitifli  green  on  their 
Outfide,  and  purple  within,  having  6  Stamina  in  the 
Center,  furrounding  the  Style  which  have  oblong  Sum-  - 
mits.  The  Flowers  of  this  appear  in  April ,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  roundilh  fucculent  Berries,  having  3  Cells 
filled  with  roundifli  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  June. 

T  he  2d  Sort  has  a  taller  Stalk  than  the  firfl:.  The 
3  Leaves  are  placed  at  a  Diflance  from  the  Flower, 
which  Hands  on  a  long  Foot  Stalk,  and  is  ered  ; 
the  Petals  of  the  Flower  are  larger,  and  end  with  fhar- 
per  Points. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  in  fhady  Thickets  in  Carolina.  The 
Stalk  of  this  is  purple  ;  the  three  Leaves  grow  at  the 
Top  like  the  firfl,  but  they  are  much  longer,  and  end 
in  acute  Points  ;  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers  arc  long,  nar¬ 
row,  and  ftand  ered. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  ftiady  Border  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and 
then  the  young  Plants  will  come  up  the  next  Spring,  but 
if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  they  will  remain 
in  the  Ground  a  Year.  When  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,,  and  in  Autumn, 
after  their  Leaves  decay,  the  Roots  may  be  tranfplanted 
to  a  moift  fhady  Place,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

TRIOSTEUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  211.  Triofeofpermum. 
Dillen.  Hart.  Elth.  Dr.  Tinkar  s  Weed,  or  falfe  Ipe- 
cacuana. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  1  Leaf  cut 
into  5  Segments  which  are  the  Length  of  the  Petal ;  it  has 
a  tubulous  Flower  of  one  Petal,  with  a  Jhort  Brim  cut  into 
5  Parts  which  f and  ereCJ ,  and  5  fender  Stamina ,  the 
Length  of  the  Tube,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits ,  with 
a  round  if  Germen,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  thick  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  Berry  with  3  Cells ,  each  including  1  hard,  three-cor - 
nered,  obtufe  Seed. 


The 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Triostlum  floribus  verticillatis  fefflUbus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Pi  176.  Triojleum  with  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls,  and 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  Triofleofpermum  latiore  folio, 
flare  rutilo .  Hort.  Eltb.  Broad-leaved  T riofleofpermum 
with  a  reddifh  Flower,  commonly  called  Dr.  Tinker's 
Weed,  or  falfe  Ipecacuana. 

2.  Trio  strum  floribus  oppofltis  pedunculatis.  Lin.Sp. 
Pi  175.  Triojleum  with  Flowers  growing  oppofite,  and 
having  Foot  Stalks.  Pirriclymenum  berbaceum  tedium  Fir - 
ginianum.  Pink.  Aim.  287.  Upright  herbaceous  Virginia 
Honeyfuckle. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods  in  mod 
Farts  of  North  America  ;  this  has  a  Root  compofed  of 
thick  flelhy  Fibres  which  are  contorted  and  rough,  from 
which  fpring  feveral  flrong  herbaceous  Stalks,  rifing  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by  2  ob¬ 
long  broad  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  From  the 
Bofoms  of  thefe  come  out  the  Flowers  in  Whorls  fit¬ 
ting  very  clofe  to  the  Stalks  ;  thefe  have  Empalements 
which  are  cut  into  5  Segments.  The  Flowers  are  fmall, 
tubulous,  and  cut  ilightly  at  the  Brim  into  5  obtufe  Seg¬ 
ments  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  red  Colour  inclining  to  purple ; 
thefe  appear  the  Beginning  of  June ,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  roundirh  Berries  which  turn  yellow  when  ripe  ;  they 
have  3  Cells  in  each  of  which  is  contained  1  hard  Seed. 
The  Root  is  perennial,  but  the  Stalks  decay  every  Au¬ 
tumn. 

The  2d  Sort  differs  from  the  firfl  in  its  Leaves  being 
longer  and  narrower.  The  Flowers  fland  iingle  on  fhort 
Foot  Stalks  and  there  are  but  two  at  each  Joint,  whereas 
the  other  has  many  growing  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks, 
but  the  Roots  of  both  are  indifferently  ufed  in  America 
by  the  Title  of  Dr.  Tinkar7 s  Weed. 

Both  thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  New  England,  Vir¬ 
ginia ,  and  fome  other  northern  Parts  of  America,  where 
their  Roots  have  beei  frequently  ufed  as  an  Emetick, 
and  are  commonly  called  Ipecacuana.  One  of  the  firfl 
Perfons  who  brought  their  Roots  into  Ule  .was  Dr.  Tin- 
kar ,  from  whence  many  of  the  Inhabitants  have  called 
them  by  the  Name  of  Dr.  7  inkar' s  W eed.  The  Leaves 
of  the  firfk  Sort  greatly  refemble  thole  of  the  true  Ipe¬ 
cacuana,  but  the  Roots  are  of  a  different  Form  ;  but  fo 
far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  imperfect  Fruit  of  a  Specimen 
in  my  Colle&ion  of  the  true  Ipdcacuana,  as  alio  by  the 
Figure  and  Defcription  given  by  Pifo  in  his  Hitfory  of 
Brajil,  it  feems  to  belong  to  this  Genus. 

The  itt  grows  on  low  marfhy  Grounds,  near Boflon 
in  New  England,  very  plentifully,  where  the  Roots  are 
taken  up  every  Year,  and  are  continued  'in  Ufe  among 
the  Inhabitants  of  Bo  Jon. 

This  Plant  is  preferved  in  feveral  curious  Gardens  in 
Sn gland,  and  is  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air, 
but  it  fhould  be  planted  on  a  moid  light  Soil  ;  for  if  it 
is  on  a  dry  Ground,  there  muff  be  care  taken  to  water 
the  Plants  conflantly  in  dry  weather,  otherwife  they  will 
not  thrive.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  Border  of  light  Earth,  where  the 
Morning  Sun  only  comes  on  it  ;  but  if  thefe  Seeds  are 
fown  in  the  Spring,  they  willl  remain  in,  the  Ground  a 
whole  Year  before  the  Plants  will  come  up,  fo  that  du¬ 
ring  this  Time  the  Border  mud  be  conflantly  kept  clean 
from  Weeds*  and  the  following  Spring,  when  the  Plants 
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appear,  they  fhould  be  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather, 
which  will  greatly  promote  the  Growth  of  the  Plants  ; 
but  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  the  following  Spring.  They  mud  be  conflantly 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  grow 
amongd  them,  will  foon  overbear  the  Plants  while  they 
are  young,  and  either  quite  dedroy  them,  or  fo  much 
weaken  them,  that  they  will  not  recover  in  a  long  time. 

The  Plants  may  remain  in  this  Seed  Border  until  the 
Michaelmas  following,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  ta¬ 
ken  tip,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main.  Some  of  them  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  that  they 
may  be  fheltered  in  Winter  ;  led  thofe  which  are  in  the 
full  Ground  fhould  be  dedroyed  by  fevere  Frod. 

This  Plant  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots.  The  bed  Seafon  for  this  Work  is  in  the  Spring, 
jufl:  before  the  Plants  begin  to  fhoot,  which  is  commonly 
about  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  March  ;  but  in  doing 
this,  the  Roots  mud,  not  be  parted  too  fmall  ;  for  that 
will  prevent  their  flowering  flrong. 

Thefe  Plants  perfect  their  Seeds  in  this  Country  every 
Year,  which,  if  fown  in  Autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are 
ripe,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring,  by 
which  means  a  whole  Year  will  be  faved.  Thefe  feed- 
ling  Plants  will  not  flower  until  the  third  Year,  and  then 
they  are  (eldom  fo  flrong  as  the  older  Plants. 

TR1PETALOUS  FLOWERS  are  fuch  as  confiA 
of  three  Leaves,  which  are  called  Petals,  to  didinguilh 
them  from  the  Leaves  of  Plants. 

TRIPOLIUM  See  Ader. 

TRITICUM.  Toum.  Infl.  R.  H.  512.  Tab.  292,  293. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  Wheat  ;  in  French,  Froment. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  an  oval  chaffy  Empalement  with  2  Valves,  which 
inclofe  2  or  3  Flowers.  The  Petals  have  a  double  Valve 
as  large  as  the  Empalement ;  the  outer  Valve  is  bellied 
and  acute-pointed  ;  the  inner  is  plain.  The  Flowers  have 
3  Hair-like  Stamina  terminated  by  oblong  forked  Summits , 
and  a  T opfhaped  Germen ,  fupporting  2  hairy  re  flexed 
Styles,  croivnedby  feathered  Stigmas.  The  Germen  after - 
vaard  becomes  an  oblong  oval  Seed,  obtufe  at  both  Ends,  con¬ 
vex  on  one  Side,  and  channelled  on  the  other,  wrapped  up 
in  tbs  Petal  op  the  Flower. 

The  Species  are, 

T.  Triticum  glumis  ventricofls  lavibus  imbricath 
fubmuticis.  Hort.Upf.  2t.  Wheat  without  Beards,  and 
having  fmooth,  bellied,  imbricated  Hulks.  Triticum 
hybernum  ariflit  carens.  C.  B  P.  21.  Winter  Wheat  wi¬ 
thout  Awns,  or  common  Wheat. 

2.  Triticum  glumis  vantricofis  glaoris  tmbr.icatis 
art  flat  is  Hort.  Upf  21.  Bearded  Wheat  with  fmooth, 
imbricated  bellied  Hulks.  7 riticum  esjhvum  C.  B.  1\ 
21.  Summer  or  Spring  Wheat. 

3.  Triticum  glumis  ventricofls  villofls  imbricatis  ci- 
tujis.  Hort.Upf  21.  Wheat  with  hairy,  bellied,  imbri¬ 
cated,  obtufe  Hufks.  Triticum  fpied  villa  fa  quadratd,  bre- 
viore  turgidiore.  Mor.  Hip.  3.  p.  176.  Wheat  with  four- 
cornered,  fhort,  hairy,  turgid  Spikes,  commonly  called 
gray  Poilard  or  Duckbill  Wheat. 

4.  Triticum  glumis  ventricofls  villofls  imbricatis, 
fpicis  oblongis  pyramidaiis.  Wheat  with  hairy,  bellied, 
imbricated  Hufks  and  oblong  pyramidal  Spikes.  Tili- 
ticum  fated,  vtllofi  tj uadec ta  longit  re,  at  Jits  munit  um.  M,  < . 
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Hi/I.  3.  p.  17 6.  Wheat  with  longer,  four-rowed,  hai¬ 
ry  Spikes  armed  Beards,  commonly  called  Cone  Wheat. 

There  are  fome  other  Varieties  of  Wheat,  which  the 
Farmers  in  different  Parts  of  England  diftinguifh  by  dif¬ 
ferent  Titles,  but  they  are  only  feminal  Variations, 
which  have  rifen  from  Culture.  Some  of  thefe  differ 
in  the  Colour  of  their  Chaff,  and  others  in  the  Form  of 
their  Spikes,  but  as  they  are  fubjetl  to  vary,  we  fhall 
not  enumerate  them  as  different  Species.  Thefe  are, 
The  red  Wheat  without  Awns,  the  red-eared,  bearded 
Wheat,  Poland  Wheat,  many-eared  Wheat,  and  rfaked 
Barley.  The  four  Sorts  above  enumerated  I  have  fown 
leveral  Years,  and  have  always  found  them  conffant 
without  Variation. 

Where  Wheat  grows  naturally  is  very  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine  at  prefent,  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  Afri¬ 
ca  is  the  Country,  becaufe  in  the  earliefl  Accounts  we 
have  of  it,  there  is  Mention  of  its  being  tranfported 
from  thence  to  other  Countries,  and  Sicily  was  the  firff 
Country  in  Europe  where  this  Grain  was  cultivated  ;  but 
although  the  Country  of  its  natural  Growth  is  in  a  very 
warm  Climate,  it  is  found  to  bear  the  Inclemency  of  our 
rough  Climate  very  well,  and  in  more  northern  Coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  Summers  are  long  enough  to  ripen  the 
Grain,  it  is  found  to  fucceed. 

The  iff  Sort  is  the  common  Wheat  which  is  fown  in 
moft  Parts  of  England,  and  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need 
no  Defcription.  The  Spikes  or  Ears  of  this  are  long; 
the  Grains  are  ranged  in  four  Rows,  and  lie  over  each 
other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifh  ;  the  Chaff  is  Imooth,  bel¬ 
lied,  and  is  not  terminated  by  Awns  or  Beards. 

The  id  Sort  is  called  Summer  or  Spring  Wheat ;  this 
will  ripen  much  earlier  than  the  other,  fo  has  often  been 
fown  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  at  the  fame  Time  with 
Oats;  but  if  the  Seafon  proves  wet,  it  is  very  fubjeft  to 
growfall,  and  have  very  thin  Grains  which  has  tlifcou- 
raged  People  from  fowing  it  at  that  Seafon,  fo  that  un- 
lefs  from  the  Severity  of  the  Winter,  or  fome  other 
Accident,  the  Winter  Corn  is  injured,  the  Practice  of 
fowing  Wheat  in  the  Spring  is  rarely  ufed. 

The  3d  Sort  is  called  in  fome  Places  gray  Wheat,  in 
others  Duckbill  Wheat  and  gray  pollard,  but  in  Suffex 
it  is  generally  known  by  the  Title  of  Fullers  Wheat ; 
this  Sort  grows  very  tall,  and  if  it  is  fown  too  thick,  is 
very  apt  to  lodge  with  Rain  and  Wind,  for  the  Ears  are 
large  and  heavy;  they  nod  on  one  Side  as  the  Grain 
increafes  in  Weight.  The  Awns  are  long;  the  Chaff 
hairy  which  detains  the  Moifture,  all  which  help  to  lodge 
it,  for  which  Reafon  many  People  do  not  choofe  to  cul¬ 
tivate  this  Sort;  but  where  the  Roots  aie  at  a  proper 
Diffance  from  each  other,  they  will  put  out  many  Stalks 
from  each,  and  the  Stalks  will  be  ffronger,  and  fupport 
themfelves  better,  and  the  Grain  produces  more  Flour 
in' Proportion  than  any  of  the  other  Sorts.  The  Awns 
of  this  Sort  always  drop  off  when  the  Grain  is  full  grown. 

The  4th  Sort  is  more  cultivated  in  Oxfordfoire  and 
Eerkfhire  than  in  any  other  Part  of  England.  The 
Ears  of  this  Sort  are  formed  like  a  Cone,  ending  with 
a  ffender  Point,  from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Cone 
Wheat.  Of  this  there  are  the  white  and  red,  which 
I  believe  are  only  Varieties,  for  I  have  generally  feen 
them  mixed  in  the  Field.  The  Awns  of  this  are  long 
and  rough,  fo  the  Farmers  fay  it  guards  the  Grain 
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from  Birds,  which  has  been  a  Recommendation  to  fow 
it,  elpecially  near  Inclofures,  where  there  is  Shelter  for 
Birds.  Mr.  'Tull  prefers  this  Sort  for  fowing  in  Drills, 
but  I  have  feen  the  third  Sort  anfwer  much  better  in  the 
Horfe-hoeing  Hufbandry. 

The  Seafon  for  fowing  Wheat  is  Autumn,  and 
always  when  the  Ground  is  moiff.  In  the  Downs  of 
Hampjhire,  Wiltjhire ,  and  Dorfetjhire,  the  Farmers  begin 
fowing  their  Wheat  in  Augufl ,  if  there  happens 
Rain,  fo  that  when  they  are  in  their  Harveft,  if  the 
"Weather  flops  them,  they  employ  their  People  in  fow¬ 
ing,  for  if  the  Corn  is  not  forward  in  Autumn,  fo  as 
to  cover  the  Ground  before  Winter,  it  feldom  fucceeds 
well  on  thofe  dry  Lands,  efpeciaily  if  the  Spring  fhould 
prove  dry;  but  in  the  low  ffrong  Lands,  if  they  get 
their  Wheat  into  the  Ground  by  the  Middle  of  No¬ 
vember,  the  Farmers  think  they  are  in  good  Seafon  ; 
but  lometimes  it  fo  happens,  from  the  Badnefs  of  the 
Seafon,  that  in  many  Places  the  Wheat  is  not  fown  till 
Chrijlmas  or  after,  but  this  late-fown  Wheat  is  fubjedt 
to  run  too  much  to  Straw,  efpeciaily  if  the  Spring  fhould 
prove  moiff. 

The  ufual  Allowance  of  Seed  Wheat  to  one  Acre  of 
Land,  is  3  Bufhels,  but  from  repeated  Experiments, 
it  has  been  found,  that  half  that  Quantity  is  tufficient; 
therefore,  if  the  Farmers  have  Regard  to  their  own  In- 
tereff,  they  fhould  fave  this  Expence  of  Seed,  which 
amounts  to  a  confiderable  Article  in  large  Farms,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  to  be  purchafed,  which  moft  of  the 
fkiltul  Farmers  do,  at  leaf!  every  other  Year,  by  Way  of 
Change ;  for  they  find  that  the  Seeds  continued  long 
upon  the  fame  Land  will  not  fucceed  fo  well,  as  when 
they  procure  a  Change  of  Seeds  from  a  diffant  Country. 
And  the  fame  is  pradhfed  by  the  Hufbandmen  of  the 
Low-Countries ,  who  commonly  procure  frefh  Seeds  from 
Sicily  every  fecond  or  third  Year;  which  they  find  fuc¬ 
ceed  better  with  them,  than  the  Seeds  of  their  own 
Country.  In  the  Choice  of  the  Seeds,  particular  Re¬ 
gard  fhould  be  had  to  the  Land  upon  which  it  grew,  for 
if  it  is  light  Land,  the  Wrheat  which  grew  on  ffrong 
Land  is  the  beff,  and  fo  vice  verfa. 

There  have  been  fome  Perfons  in  England  curious 
enough  to  procure  their  Seed  Wheat  from  Sicily  which 
has  fucceeded  very  well,  but  the  Grain  of  this  has  pro¬ 
ved  too  hard  for  our  Engli/b  Mills  to  grind,  which  has 
occafioned  their  negledfing  t.o  procure  their  Seeds  from 
thence;  nor  do  I  think  there  can  be  much  Advantage 
in  procuring  the  Seeds  from  Abroad,  fmee  the  Lands 
of  England  are  fo  various,  as  to  afford  as  much  Change 
of  Seeds  as  will  be  neceffary.  And  the  lefs  we  purchafe 
from  Abroad,  the  greater  will  be  the  Savirg  to  the  Pub- 
lick,  fo  that  it  fhould  be  the  Bufinefsof  fkilful  Farmers 
to  want  as  few  Seeds  as  poflible,  fince,  by  Exchange 
with  each  other,  they  may  fo  contrive,  as  not  to  part 
with  ready  Money  for  any  Seeds. 

The  Land  which  is  ufually  allotted  for  Wheat,  is  laid 
fallow  the  Summer  before  the  Corn  is  fown;  during 
which  Time  it  is  ploughed  2  or  3  Times  to  hring  it 
into  a  Tilth  ;  and  the  oftener  and  better  the  Ground  is 
ploughed,  and  the  more  it  is  laboured  witn  Harrows 
between  each  Ploughing  to  break  and  divide  the  Clods, 
the  better  will  be  the  Crop,  and  the  fewer  Weeds  will 
be  produced.  But  in  this  Article  moft  of  the  Farmers 
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Are  deficient;  for  after  they  have  given  their  Lands  one 
Ploughing,  they  frequently  leave  it  to  produce  Weeds, 
which  fometimes  are  permitted  to  (land  until  they  fhed 
their  Seeds,  whereby  the  Ground  will  be  plentifully 
(locked  with  Weeds;  and  as  an  Excufe  for  this,  they 
fay  that  thefe  Weeds  will  fupply  their  Sheep  with  fome 
Feed,  and  the  Dung  of  the  Sheep  will  mend  their  Land; 
but  this  is  a  very  bad  Piece  of  Hufbanury ;  for  the 
Weeds  will  draw  from  the  Land  more  than  the  Dung 
of  the  Sheep  will  fupply  ;  fo  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
bed  Method  to  keep  the  Ground  as  clean  from  Weeds 
as  poffible,  and  to  dir  it  often  to  (eparate  and  break  the 
Clods,  and  render  the  Land  fine  ;  and  where  the  Land 
can  enjoy  a  Winter’s  Fallow,  it  will  be  of  much  greater 
Service  to  it,  than  the  Summer;  and  by  thus  labouring 
the  Land,  it  will  be  of  equal  Service  to  it  as  a  Drafting 
of  Dung.  Therefore  if  the  Farmers  could  be  prevail¬ 
ed  on  to  alter  their  Method  of  Hufbandry,  they  would 
find  their  Advantage  in  it;  for  the  Expence  of  Dreding 
in  fome  Countries  is  fo  great,  as  to  take  away  the  whole 
Profit  of  the  Crop. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  abfurd  Method  in  common  Prac¬ 
tice  with  the  Farmers,  which  is  the  carrying  their  Dref- 
fing,  and  fpreading  it  on  the  Land  in  the  Summer ; 
where  it  lies  expofed  till  the  Sun  has  dried  out  all  the 
Goodnefs  of  it,  before  it  is  ploughed  into  the  Ground  ; 
fo  that  the  DreiTing  is  of  little  Value  ;  therefore  the  Dung 
fhould  never  be  laid  on  the  Land  fader  than  it  can  be 
ploughed  in  ;  for  one  Load  of  Dung  fo  managed,  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  three  in  the  ufual  Method. 

As  Wheat  remains  a  longer  Time  on  the  Ground 
than  mod;  other  Sorts  of  Corn,  it  requires  a  greater 
Stock  of  Nourishment,  to  lengthen  and  fill  the  Ears : 
therefore,  if  the  DreiTing  is  exhaufted  in  Winter,  the 
Corn  will  have  but  fhort  Ears,  and  thofe  but  lean,  nor 
will  the  Grain  afford  much  Flour;  fo  that  it  frequently 
happens,  that  a  light  DrefTing  of  Soot  in  the  Spring, 
at  the  Time  the  Wheat  is  beginning  to  (Talk,  proves  of 
greater  Service  to  the  Crop,  than  a  DreiTing  of  Dung 
laid  on  the  Land  before  it  is  ploughed,  efpecially  if  the 
Dung  is  rot  very  good.  Deep  ploughing  (where  the 
Staple  of  the  Ground  is  deep  enough  to  admit  of  it) 
will  alfo  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Corn  ;  for  thefmall 
Fibres  of  the  Roots,  which  are  the  Mouths  that  lupply 
the  Nourilhment,  extend  themfelves  very  deep  into  the 
Ground.  I  have  traced  many  of  them  upward  of  3 
Feet,  and  believe  they  fpread  much  farther  where  the 
Ground  is  light  ;  therefore  it  is  of  great  Advantage 
to  the  Crop  to  have  the  Ground  (Tired  and  loofened 
to  a  proper  Depth;  for  by  fo  doing  the  Roots  will 
find  a  fupply  of  Parture  for  the  Nourifhment  and  Aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  Ears,  at  the  Time  they  are  forming, 
when  it  is  moll  required  ;  for  if  the  Ground  is  ploughed 
(hallow,  the  Roots  will  have  extended  themfelves 
to  that  Depth  by  the  Spring,  fo  that  when  the  Nou¬ 
rilhment  is  wanted  to  fupply  the  Stalks,  the  Roots  are 
(Tinted  by  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Soil,  which  they  can¬ 
not  penetrate;  when  this  is  the  Cafe,  the  Colour  of 
the  Blade  is  frequently  feen  to  change  in  /. Ipril ,  and 
feldom  recovers  its  Verdure  again,  and  when  this  hap¬ 
pens,  the  Stalks  are  always  weakened  in  Proportion  to 
the  Decay  of  the  Blade ;  for  it  is  W'ell  known  from  long 
Experience  that  the  Leaves  or  Blade  of  Corn,  are  ne- 
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ceffary  to  draw  in  Nourilhment  from  the  Air  and  Dews 
for  the  Increafe  of  the  Stalk  and  Ear ;  but  in  order  to 
afeertain  this,  I  have  made  Trial  of  it,  by  cutting  off 
the  Leaves  o(  fome  Roots  of  Wheat  alternately,  early 
in  the  Spring,  and  have  conrtantly  found  the  Stalks 
upon  thofe  Roots  much  fmaller,  the  Ears  (horter,  and 
the  Grain  thinner  than  thofe  of  the  intermediate  Roots, 
whofe  Blades  were  not  cut.  This  (hews  the  Abfurdity 
of  that  Pra£tice  of  feeding  Sheep  upon  Corn  in  the 
Winter  and  Spring.  I  have  frequently  feen  in  fome 
Gardens,  Plants  diverted  of  their  lower  Leaves  which 
ignorant  Perfons  have  fuppofed  to  draw  away  the  Nou¬ 
rilhment  from  the  Head  ;  but  wherever  this  has  been 
praftifed,  1  have  always  feen  the  Plants  have  been  great¬ 
ly  weakened  by  it ;  fo  that  until  thofe  Leaves  decay  na¬ 
turally,  they  fhould  never  be  taken  off. 

Of  late  Years,  many  Comports  have  been  advertifed 
for  rteeping  the  Seeds  of  Corn,  in  order  to  improve  their 
Growth  ;  fome  of  thefe  have  been  fold  at  a  dear  Rate; 
but  as  fo  great  Succefs  was  affured  by  the  Inventors, 
to  thofe  who  rtiould  make  ufe  ot  them,  there  were  Num¬ 
bers  of  Perfons  who  made  the  Trial ;  but  fo  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  get  Information  of  their  Experiments,  they 
did  not  fucceed  fo  well  as  to  encourage  the  U(e  of  thefe 
Compoiitions  ;  and  from  feveral  Trials  which  I  made 
myfelf  with  great  Care,  I  always  found,  that  the  Wheat 
which  had  been  (Teeped  in  thefe  Compofitions  came  up 
fooner,  and  grew  much  ranker  in  the  Winter,  than  that 
which  had  not  been  deeped  ;  but  in  the  Spring  the  un- 
rteeped  Wheat  had  a  greater  Number  of  Stalks  to  each 
Plant,  and  the  Ears  were  better  fed,  than  thofe  which 
had  been  deeped  ;  therefore  thefe  Sorts  of  Comports 
have  been  found  of  no  real  Ufe  to  the  Crop. 

My  Experiments  were  made  in  the  following  Manner. 
The  Wheat  was  Town  in  Drills,  on  the  fi^me  Spot  of 
Ground  ;  the  Seeds  which  had  been  (Teeped  were. Town 
in  alternate  Rows ;  and  the  intermediate  Rows  were 
fown  with  unrteeped  Corn.  The  Rows  were  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  afunder,  and  the  Grains  were  all  taken  out 
of  one  Meafure,  aid  fown  as  equally  as  poffible:  The 
(Teeped  Corn  appeard  above  Ground  three  Days  before 
the  other,  and  continued  to  grow  farter  than  the  un> 
(Teeped  Corn,  during  the  Winter,  but  in  the  Spring, 
the  Blade  of  the  (Teeped  Corn  changed  its  Colour,  and 
their  Points  became  of  a  brown  Colour,  when  1  gave 
a  light  Dreding  to  one  of  rive  Rows,  which  foon  reco¬ 
vered  its  Verdure,  and  caufed  it  to  be  the  drongert  Row 
of  the  Whole  ;  but  the  others  which  had  not  this  Dref- 
fing  produced  weaker  Stalks  and  Ears,  than  that  which 
was  not  (Teeped. 

I  have  before  obferved,  that  in  general  the  Farmers 
fow  more  than  double  the  Quantity  of  Corn  on  their 
Lands  than  is  neceffary ;  therefore  there  is  a  great  Wade 
of  Grain,  which  in  fcarce  Years,  amounts  to  a  confidc- 
rable  Sum  in  large  Farms,  and  to  a  whole  Country,  it 
is  an  Object  worthy  the  Attention  of  the  Publick  ;  but 
I  fear  whatever  may  be  faid  to  prevent  this,  will  have 
but  little  Weight  with  the  Petitioners  of  Agriculture  ; 
who  are  fo  fond  of  old  Curtoms,  as  rarely  to  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  alter  them,  though  they  are  extremely  ab¬ 
furd.  But  if  thefe  People  could  be  prevailed  on  to  make 
the  Trial  with  Care,  they  mud  be  foon  convinced  of  their 
Errour ;  for  if  thev  will  hut  examine  a  Field  of  Corn  fown 
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in  the  common  Way,  they  will  find  but  few  Roots  which  Feet ;  yet  however  obvious  this  is>  to  every  Farmer, 
have  more  than  2  or  3  Stalks  unlefs  by  Chance,  where  none  of  them  Have  thought  of  altering  this  Pra6tice. 
there  may  be  fome  few  Roots  which  have  Room  to  fpread,  I  would  therefore  recommend  a  Method  which  is 
upon  which  there  maybe  6,8,  or  10  Stalks,  and  fre-  now  in  common  Pradtice  among  the  Kitchen  Gardeners, 
cjuently  many  more;  but  I  have  feen  a  Field  of  Wheat  which  has  been  found  of  great  Benefit  to  their  Crops, 
which  had  not  a  greater  Allowance  than  one  Bufhel  of  and  has  alfo  been  a  great  Saving  to  them  in  the  Expence 
Corn  to  an  Acre,  fo  that  the  Roots  had  Room  to  fpread,  of  Weeding  ;  and  this  is  making  ufe  of  the  fmall  Kind 
I  have  oblerved  the  Roots  produced  from  6  to  12  or  14  of  Hoes  for  cleaning  the  Wheat  early  in  the  Spring, 
Stalks,  which  were  flrong  and  had  long,  welt-nourifhed  before  the  Ground  is  covered  with  the  Blades  of  Corn. 
Ears,  and  the  Produce  was  much  greater  than  in  any  of  With  this  Infirument,  all  the  low  as  well  as  the  tall 
thofe  Fields  in  the  Neighbourhood,  which  were  fown  Weeds  will  be  cut  up,  and  if  it  is  performed  in  dry 
with  the  common  Allowance.  And  if  the  Land  is  Weather,  the  Weeds  being  then  final!  will  foon  die. 


good,  and  the  Roots  (land  at  a  proper  Difiance  from 
each  other,  there  will  be  few  Roots  which  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  as  many  Stalks  as  I  have  here  mentioned,  and  the 
Ears  will  be  better  nourifhed. 

But  if  the  Land  is  not  covered  with  the  Blades  of 
Corn  by  the  Spring,  the  Farmers  think  they  fhall  have 
no  Crop,  whereas,  if  they  would  have  Patience  to  wait 
till  the  Roots  put  out  their  Stems,  they  would  foon  be 
convinced  of  the  contrary  ;  efpecially  if  they  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  draw  a  weighty  Roller  over  the  Wheat 
in  March,  which  will  caufe  it  to  fpread,  and  by  fet¬ 
tling  the  loofe  Ground  to  the  Roots,  the  drying  Winds 
in  the  Spring  would  be  prevented  from  penetrating  to 
their  Fibres,  fo  that  the  Roots  will  produce  the  more 
Stalks;  but  before  this  Operation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  the  Corn  cleaned  from  Weeds,  for  if  thefe  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow,  they  will  draw  away  much  Nourifhment 
from  the  Corn  ;  and  if,  at  this  Seafon,  the  Land  is  made 
clean  from  Weeds,  the  Corn  will  foon  after  fpread,  and 
cover  the  Ground,  whereby  the  Growth  of  Weeds  will 
be  greatly  leffened. 

There  is  not  any  Part  of  Hufbandry  which  requires 
the  Farmer’s  Attention  more,  than  that  of  keeping  his 
Land  clean  from  Weeds;  and  yet  there  are  few  who 
trouble  themfelves  about  it,  or  who  underftand  the  pro¬ 
per  Method  of  doing  it ;  few  of  them  know  thofe 
Weeds  which  are  annual,  fo  as  to  difiinguifii  them  from 
thofe  which  are  perennial  ;  and  without  this  Knswledge 
it  will  be  much  more  difficult  for  a  Perfon  to  dean  his 
Land,  let  his  Indufiry  be  ever  fo  great,,  for  annual. 
Weeds  may  be  foon  dellFoyed,  if  taken  in  Time  ; 
whereas,  if  they  are  negiedted,  their  Seeds  will  foon  ripen 
and  fcatter  ;  after  which  it  will  require  three  Times- 
the  Labour  and  Expence  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  would 
have  been  fujficient  at  the  Beginning;  and  then  the 
Crop  would  have  had  no  bad  Neighbours  to  rob  it  of  its 
Nourifhmem.  The  common  Method  now  pradtifedisa 
very  ahfurd  one  ;,  for  the  Weeds  are  left  to  grow  till  the 
Wheat  is  beginning  to  ear,  and  the  Weeds  are  in  flower; 
fo  the  Ground  being  covered  by  the  Corn,  all  the  low 
Weeds  are  hid,  and  thefe  are  left  to  ripen,  and  fcatter 
their  Seeds  ;;  the  tall  Weeds  only  are  taken  out,  and  if 
the  People  employed  are  not  careful,  many  of  thefe 
will  efcape  them,  as  they  will  be  fo  intermixed  with  the 
Stalks  of  Wheat,  as  not  to  appear,  unlefs  diligently 
fought  after.  By  this  Method  the  Weeds  of  tall  Growth 
are  permitted  to  fiand,  and  rob  the  Corn  of  its  Nou- 
riihmenr,  during  the  principal  Time  of  its  Growth,  and 
the  humble  Weeds  are  never  defiroyed  ;  and  by  going 
amongfi  the  Stalks  when  they  are  tall,  great  Numbers, 
of  them  are  broken  and  trod. under  the  Work-peoples 


Where  the  Ground  happens  to  be  very  full  of  Weeds,  it 
may  be  necefiary  to  go  over  it  a  fecond  Time,  at  about 
a  Fortnight  after  the  firfi,  to  cut  up  any  Weeds  which 
may  have  before  efcaped.  By  laying  the  Ground  clean 
at  this  Time,  the  Corn  will  not  be  robbed  of  its  Nou¬ 
rifhment  ;  and  there  will  not  be  Time  for  the  Weeds  to 
grow  fo  as  to  prejudice  it  much  after,  for  the  Ground 
will  be  fo  much  fhad.ed  by  the  Corn,  as  to  keep  down 
the  Weeds,  fo  that  they  cannot  have  Time  to  ripen 
their  Seeds  before  Harvefi. 

If,  at  the  Time  of  this  Operation,  the  Roots  of  Corn 
are  cut  up  where  they  are  too  clofe,  it  will  be  found  of 
great  Service  to  the  other  ;  but  this,  I  fear,  few  of  the 
old  Farmers  will  ever  agree  with  me  in  ;  though  what  I 
mention  is  not  from  Theory  but  Experiments,  which 
have  been  repeated  with  great  Care  ;  and  where  it  was 
pradfifed  the  Produce  of  twenty  Rods  of  Ground,  was 
much  greater  both  in  Weight  and  Meafure,  than  the 
fame  Quantity  of  Ground  in  the  befi  Part  of  the  Field, 
where  this  was  not  pradlifed,  and  the  Stalks  flood  up¬ 
right,  when  a  great  Part  of  the  Corn  in  the  fame  Field 
was  lodged. 

I  have  often  obfervecl  in  thofe  Fields  where  Foot 
Paths  are  made  through  Corn  Fields,  that  by  the  Side 
of  thofe  Paths  where  the  Corn  is  thin,  and  has  been 
trodden  down  in  the  Winter  and  Spring,  that  the  Stalks 
have  flood  eredf,.  when  mod  of  the  Corn  in  the  fame 
Field  has  been  laid  flat  on  the  Ground,  which  was 
owing  to  the  Stalks  being  fo  much  fironger  from  their 
having  more  Room  ;  the  other  being  efrawn  up  tall  and 
(lender  by  being  fo  clofe  together.  There  is  alfo 
another  great  Advantage  in  keeping  Corn  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  giving  it  Room  to  fpread,  which  is,  that 
the  Corn  is  not  fo  liable  to  take  the  Smut,  as  when  it 
is  full  ct  Weeds,  and  the  Roots  too  much  crowded, 
as  I  have  frequently  oblerved  ;  fo  that  Cleannefs  and 
free  Air  is  as  effential  to  the  well  doing  and  Growth  of 
Vegetables,  as  Animals  ;  and  the  changing  the  Seed 
annually  is  alfo  as  necefiary,  as  the  Change  of  Air  is- 
to  all  Sorts  of  Animals  ;  for  where  this  lias  been  care¬ 
fully  pradlifed,.  there  has  rarely  happened  any  fmutty 
Corn  in  the  Field. 

Bfir.ing  cf  the  Seed  Wheat  is  what  the  Farmers  ge¬ 
nerally  praclife  to  prevent  the  Smut  ;  which  in  moll: 
Years  anfwers  very  well  ;  but  there  is  nothing  which 
contributes  more  to  this,  than  keeping  the  Plants  in 
good  Health,  which  is  better  effected  by  the  Method 
before  propofed  ;  for  by  ftirring  the  Ground  with  the 
Hoe  between  the  Roots  of  Corn  in  the  Spring,  they 
will  be  better  fupplied  witli  Nourifhment  ;  for  in  firong 
Lands,  where  the  Water  may  have  lain  in  the  Winter, 
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the  Surface  of  the  Ground  will  bind  fo  hard  on  the  firft 
dry  Weather,  as  to  (lint  the  Corn,  and  frequently  caufe 
it  to  change  Colour.  When  this  happens,  the'  Roots 
feldom  put  out  many  Stalks ;  and  thofe  which  are  put 
out,  are  weak;  hut  where  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
can  be  ftirred  to  loofen  the  Parts,  the  Corn  will  foon 
-recover  its  Colour  and  Strength,  and  cover  the  Land 
with  Shoots. 

What  has  been  here  dire&ed,  mud  be  underflood  to 
relate  to  Wheat  Town  in  Rroad-cafl,  which  is  the  ufual 
Method  pracliled  by  Farmers  in  every  Part  of  England ; 
for  the  Horfe  hoeing  Hufbandry  which  was  pradlifed 
by  Mr.  Tull ,  has  been  almoft  univerfally  rejedled  by 
the  Farmers  in  every  Country,  it  being  fo  oppofite  to 
their  accuftomed  Practice,  that  they  cannot  be  prevail¬ 
ed  upon  to  make  Trial  of  it ;  and  indeed,  by  the  Ab- 
furdity  of  the  Author  in  a  few  Particulars,  he  has  dif- 
couraged  many  from  engaging  in  it,  who  would  have 
pradlifed  it;  but  upon  finding  Mr.  Tull  pofitively  af- 
ferting,  that  the  fame  Land  would  nourifh  the  fame 
Species  of  Piants  without  changing  the  Crops  for  ever, 
and  this  without  Manure,  which  being  contrary  to  all 
Experience,  led  them  to  believe  his  other  Principles 
had  no  better  Foundation.  And  he  pradlifed  this  Me¬ 
thod  of 'fowing  the  lame  Species  upon  the  fame  Ground, 
till  his  Crops  failed  and  were  much  worfe  than  thofe  of 
h/s  Neighbours  who  continued  ti  ;ir  old  Method  of  Huf- 
b  andry,  and  hereby  his  Horfe  noeing  Hufbandry  was 
ridiculed  by  them,  and  laid  afide  by  Gentlemen  who 
were  engaging  in  it.  But  notwithstanding  thofe  and 
fome  other  Particulars  which  have  been  advanced  by 
Mr.  Tull,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  this  new 
Hufbandry  might  be  univerfally  pradlifed ;  for  fome 
few  Perlons  who  have  made  fufficient  Trial  of  it,  have 
found  their  Crops  anfvver  much  better,  than  in  the 
common  or  old  Method  of  Hufbandry  ;  and  the  French 
who  have  learned  it  from  Mr.  Tull’s  Book,  are  engaging 
in  the  Pradfice  of  it  with  greater  Ardour,  than  thofe  of 
our  own  Country;  and  although  they  had  not  the  pro¬ 
per  Inftruments  of  Agriculture  for  the  Performance, 
and  meet  with  as  ftrong  Oppofition  from  the  Perfons 
employed  to  execute  the  Bufinefs,  as  in  England ,  yet 
the  Gentlemen  feem  determined  to  perfift  in  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  it ;  though  as  yet  few  of  their  Experiments 
have  had  the  Succefs  they  hoped  for ;  partly  from  the 
Awkwardnefsof  their  Labourers,  and  partly  from  their 
Averfenefs  to  pradtife  this  Hufbandry;  and  alfo  from 
their  being  made  in  Lands  not  well  conditioned  ;  but 
yet  their  Produce  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  old  Huf¬ 
bandry,  and  they  fay  that  if  the  Produce  of  the  Land 
in  the  new  Method  of  Hufbandry,  does  not  exceed  that 
in  the  old  Way,  yet  by  laving  feven  Parts  from  eight  of 
the  Seed  Corn,  it  is  a  great  Affair  to  a  whole  Country, 
efpecially  in  Times  of  Scarcity. 

As  Mr.  Tull  has  given  full  Directions  for  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  this  Hufbandry,  I  fhall  refer  the  Reader  to  his 
Book  for  Inftruction,  and  fhall  only  mention  two  or 
three  late  Experiments  which  have  been  made  in  his 
Method,  whereby  the  Utility  of  it  will  more  fully  appear. 

The  firlf  was  in  a  Field  of  Wheat,  which  was  fown 
partly  in  Broad-caft  in  the  common  Method,  and  partly 
according  to  Tull’s  Method  ;  the  Spots  thus  fown,  were 
not  regufar  in  Lands,  but  interfperfed  indifferently  in  many 
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Directions.  Thofe  Paris  of  the  Field  in  Tull’s  Method, 
.  were  in  Rows  at  two  Feet  Dilfance,  and  Hood  thin  in 
the  Rows.  The  Roots  of  the  Wheat  in  thefe  Spots 
had  from  ro  to  30  Stalks  on  a  Root,  and  continued  up¬ 
right  till  it  was  reaped  ;  whereas  few  of  the  Roots  in  the 
common  Method,  had  more  than  2  or  3  Stalks,  and 
thefe  were  moll  of  them  lodged  before  IJarveff;  fo  that 
upon  Trial  of  the  Grain  when  threfhed,  there  was 
near  a  third  Part  more  in  Weight  and  Meafure,  than 
from  the  fame  Extent  of  Ground,  taken  in  the  belt 
Part  of  the  Field  lown  in  the  common  Way. 

Another  Trial  was  made  in  fowing  the  Corn  in 
Rows  at  different  Diftances,  with  fome  fown  in  two 
Parts  of  the  Ground  Broad-caft.  The  Event  was 
that  all  which  was  fown  Broad-caft  in  the  ufual  Way 
was  lodged,  as  was  alfo  moil  of  that  where  the  Rous 
were  6  or  9  Inches  afunder ;  thofe  which  ftood  a  Foot 
Diftance  efcaped  better,  but  the  Rows  two  Feet  afunder 
were  the  beft,  and  the  Produce  much  greater,  than 
any  of  the  other;  which  plainly  fhews  the  Abfurdity 
of  that  Pradfice,  in  fowing  a  great  Quantity  of  Seeds, 
to  have  a  better  Produce,  which  is  the. Opinion  of  moft 
of  the  old  Farmers ;  and  it  was  formerly  the  prevailing 
Opinion  among  Gardeners,  who  allowed  near  8  Times 
the  Quantity  of  Seeds  for  the  fame  Space  of  Ground, 
as  is  now  ufually  fown,  and  thefe  Crops  are  greatly 
fuperiot  to  any  of  thofe, 

The  Produce  of  an  Acre  of  Wheat  is  various,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil.  In  fome  of  the 
fhallow,  chalky,  down  Lands,  where  there  have  been 
near  four  Bufhels  of  Corn  fown  ;  I  have  known  the 
Produce  not  more  than  double  of  the  Seed;  but  when 
this  is  the  Cafe,  the  Farmer  had  much  better  let  his 
La,nd  lie  wafte,  fince  the  Produce  will  not  defray  the 
Expence;  fo  that  more  than  the  Rent  of  the  Land  is 
loft  :  And  although  thefe  Sorts  of  Crops  are  frequently 
feen  on  fuch  Land,  yet  fuch  is  the  Paftion  for  plough¬ 
ing  among  the  Hufbandmen  at  prefent,  that  if  they 
were  not  reftrained  by  their  Landlords,  they  would  in- 
troduce  the  Plough  into  every  Field,  notwithflanding 
they  are  fure  to  lofe  by  it. 

But  although  the  Produce  of  thefe  poor  Downs  is  fo 
fmall,  as  before  related  ;  yet  upon  good  Land,  where 
the  Corn  has  ftood  thin  upon  the  Ground,  I  have  known 
eight  and  ten  Quarters  reaped  from  an  Acre,  over  the 
whole  f  ield,  and  fometimes  much  more.  And  I  havd 
been  informed  by  Perfons  of  great  Credit,  that  on  good 
Land,  which  was  drilled  and  managed  with  the  Horfe 
Hoe,  they  have  had  twelve  Quarters  from  an  Acre  of 
Land,  which  is  a  great  Produce  ;  and  this  is  with  great¬ 
er  Certainty,  if  the  Seafons  prove  bad,  than  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  common  Hufbandry. 

The  Price  of  Corn  varies  continually  ;  and  this  Va¬ 
riation  is  often  very  great  in  the  Space  of  1  or  2 
Years;  fo  that  from  being  fo  cheap,  as  that  the  Farm¬ 
ers  could  not  pay  their  Rents,  in  the  Compafs  of  a  Year 
or  two,  the  Price  has  been  doubled  ;  for  one  or  two 
plentiful  Harvefts  have  lowered  the  Price  of  Wheat  fo 
much  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  needy  Farmer  to 
go  on  with  his  Bufinefs  who  wants  ready  Money  for  his 
Crops,  as  foon  as  he  can  prepare  them  for  the  Market. 
This  has  eftabliihed  a  Set  or  People  called  Dealers  in 
Corn  .who  have  taken  the  Advantage  of  the-  Farmer’s 

Z  z  z,  2  Neceflity, 
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Neceffity,  and  engroffed  their  Corn  to  keep  it  for  Let¬ 
ter  Markets,  and  thefe  Dealers  have  of  late  Years  in-, 
creafed  fo  greatly  in  their  Numbers,  to  the  great  Preju¬ 
dice  of  rhe  Raifers  and  confumers  of  Corn,  as  may  in 
Time  prove  fatal  to  the  Country,  by  monopolizing 
the  greatefl  Part  of  the  Produce,  and  then  fet  their  own 
Price  upon  it  ;  fo  that  between  thefe  Corn  Fadlors  as 
they  are  called,  and  the  Diflillers,  the  Price  of  Bread 
may  be  too  great  for  the  labouring  Poor  ;  which  is  an 
Affair  that  requires  more  publick  Attention  than  has 
yet  been  given  to  it. 

The  French  are  building  publick  Granaries  for  the 
Confervation  of  their  Corn,  in  moll  of  their  Provinces, 
for  as  in  fome  Years  they  have  great  Plenty  of  Corn, 
and  at  other  Time  as  great  Scarcity  ;  they  are  contriv¬ 
ing  to  prevent  any  great  Want  of  it. 

When  the  Wheat  is  fold  much  under  four  Shillings 
the  Buffi  el,  the  farmer  cannot  pay  his  Rent,  and  live, 
nor  cart  the  poorer  Sort  of  People  afford  to  purchafe 
good  Bread,  when  the  Wheat  is  fold  at  a  Price  much 
higher  than  fix  Shillings  the  Bufhel  ;  therefore  when 
it  is  at  a  Medium  between  thefe,  there  can  be  no  great 
Caufe  of  Complaint  on  either  Side. 

TRIUMFETTA.  Flum.  Gen.  Nov.  40.  Tab.  8.  Lin.. 
Gen.  PI.  529. 

The  Char  a  Flers  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement  ;  it  has  5  linear,, 
ere  FI,  obtnje  Petals,  which  are  concave-  and  turn  inward .; 
it  has  15  or  16  riftng  Stamina ,  which  are  Awl ■ Jhaped , 
ereFl ,  and  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  Jingle 
Summits  ;  and  a  roundijh  Germen,  fuppvrting  a-  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  an  acute  bifid  Stigma. 
‘The  Get  men  afterward  becomes  a  globular  Capfuls ,  fet  with 
long  Prickles  on  every  Side,  having  4  Cells-,  each  con¬ 
taining  I  Seed,  which  is- convex  on  one. Side  and  angular  on 
the  other. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent 
known,  viz. 

Triumfetta.  Hart.  Cliff.  210.  This  is  entitled  by 
Plumier ,  Triumfetta  fruFlu.  ecbinato  racemofo.  Gen .  PI.  40. 
Triumfetta  with  prickly  branching  Fruits. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  and  mofl  of 
the  other  lflands  of  the  IVcf-lndies - ;  itrifes  with  an  up¬ 
right  Stem  to  the  Height  of  6  or  7  Feet,  which  becomes 
ligneous  toward  the  Bottom.*  and  divides  upward  into 
4  or  5  Branches,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nately  their  whole.  Length  ;  thefe  are  about  a  Inches 
and  a  Half  long,,  and  a! mofl  2  Inches  broad  toward 
their  Bale,  divided  almofl  into  3  Lobes  toward  the  Top, 
and  the  middle:  Divifion  ending  in  an  acute  Point; 
they  are.  veined,  on  their  under  Side,  are  covered  with 
a  foft  brown  Down,,  and  have  feveral  Veins  running 
from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Sides  ;  their  upper  Side  is  of  a 
yeliowiffi  green,  and  a  little  hairy;  their  Borders  are 
acutely,  but.  unequally  fawed,  and  fland  on  Foot  Stalks 
an  Inch  long;  The  Branches  are  terminated  by  long 
Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  come  out  in  Clulters  from 
the  Side  of  the  principal  Foot  Stalk  at  Dillances  of  about 
an  Inch.  The  Flowers  are  final!,  the  Petals  narrow 
and  of  a  yellow  Colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  burry 
Gapfules,  fomething  like  thofe  of  Agrimony,  but  round ; 
the  Prickles  are  longer  than  thofe,  and  are  placed  on 
e.yery  Side..  This  Plant  generally  flowers  here  in  July 
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and  Augufl ,  and  in  warm  Seafons  the  Seeds  fometimes 
ripen  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seed?,  which  mufl  be  Town  on  a 
hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fepa- 
rate  Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Kitchen  Garden  Earth, and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  they 
mufl  be  fhaded  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root  ;  after  which  Time,  they  mull  be  treated  as  other 
tender  exotick  Plants.  During  the  Summer  Seafon  the 
Plants  may  remain  in  this  hot  Bed  ;  but  in  Autumn  they 
mufl  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the 
Bark  Bed,  obferving  to  refrefli  them,  with  Water  fre¬ 
quently  ;  but  in  very  cold  Weather- it-  mufl  not  be  gi¬ 
ven  them  in  too  great  Plenty.  If  the  Plants  lr-e  through 
the  Winter,  they  will  flower '  the- following  Summer; 
fo  will  ripen  their  Seeds  in  Autumn,  but  they  may  be 
continued  two  or  three  Years,  provided  they  are  care¬ 
fully  managed. 

TROLLIUS  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  620.  Helleborus.  Tourn. 
Inf.  R,.  Mi.zyZi.  Globe  Ranunculus,  or  Locker  Gow- 
lans. 

The  CharaFlers  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement  ;  it  has  about  14  almofl 
oval  Petals ,  whofe  Points  meet  together  ;  it  has  9  NeFlaria 
which  are  narrow,  plain,  incurved,  and  umbilicated,, 
which  are  perforated  at  tbeir  Bafe,  and  a  great  Number  of 
briftly  Stamina ,  terminated  by  ereFl  Summits ,  with  nume¬ 
rous  Gernina  fitting  clofe  like  a  Column ,  having  no  Styles ; 
but  are  crowned  by  pointed  Stigmas.  The  Germina  after¬ 
ward  become  fo  many  Capfules ,  colleFled  into  an  oval  Head, 
each  containing  1  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Trollius  corollis  conniventibus,  neFfariis  longitu- 
dinefaminum.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  556.  Trollius  with  the  Pe¬ 
tals  of  the  Flower  meeting,  and  Ne&aria  the  Length 
of  the  Stamina.  Helleborus  niger ,  ranunculi  folio , 
fore  glob  of 0  major  e.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  272,  Black 
Hellebore  with  a  Crow  Foot  Leaf,  and  a  large  globular 
Flower,  commmonly  called  Globe  Flower  or  Locker 
Gowlans. 

2.  Trollics  corollis  patentibus,  neFlariis  longiiudine 
petalorum.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  557  Trollius  with  an  open 
fpreading  Flower,  and  Ne&aria  the  Length  of  the  Pe¬ 
tals.  Helleborus  aconiti  folio,  fore  glbbofo  crocco.  Amman. 
Ruth.  101.  Hellebore  with  a  Wolfsbane  Leaf  and  a  glo¬ 
bular  Saffron-coloured  Flower. 

The  ill  Sort  grows  natnFally  in  the  northern 
Counties  in  England ,  and  in  many  Parts  of  IFales.  I 
found  it  in  great  Plenty  growig  in  the  Park,  of  Bur¬ 
row  Hall,  in  Lancafure  ;  it  has  a  perennial,  fibrous, 
black  Root,  from  which  fpring  up  many  Leaves  which, 
referable  thofe  of  Wolffbane,  and  are  cut  into  5  Seg¬ 
ments  almofl  to  the  Bottom  ;  the  Stalk  rifes  near  2  Feet 
high,  it  is  fmooth,  hollow,  and  branches  toward  the 
Top  ;  each  Branch  is  terminated  by  one  large  yellow 
Flower,  lhaped  like  thofe, of  Crow  Foot  which  has  no 
Empalement.,Thefe  are  compofed  of  feveral  concave  Pe¬ 
tals,  whofe- Points  turn  inward  toward  each  other,  cover¬ 
ing  the  Parts  of  Generation,  fo  are  of  a  globular  Form  ; 
whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Globe  Ranunculus.  It  flowers 
the  latter  End  of  May  and  the  Beginning  of  June,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Auguf.g  This  Plant  is  frequently  kept  in 
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Gardens  about  London,  andiseafily  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  the  Roots,  the  beft  Time  for  doing  this  is  the  latter 
End  of  September ,  when  the  Leaves  are  beginning  to 
decay.  The  Root6  fhould  not  be  divided  into  finall 
Parts  if  they  are  expedled  to  flower  flrong  the  following 
Year ;  thefe  fhould  be  planted  at  a  Foot  Diflance  from 
each  other,  and  require  a  fhady  Situation  and  a  moift 
Soil.  1'he  Roots  need  not  be  removed  or  parted  often- 
er  than  once  in  three  Years,  unlefs  there  is  a  Deflrc  of 
increafing  them. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from  whence 
it  was  brought  co  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Pcterfburg , 
and  has  been  communicated  fince  to  feveral  Parts  of 
Europe  ;  this  differs  from  the  firff  in  having  larger  Leaver, 
which  are  of  a  lighter  green  Colour  ;  their  Segments 
are  fewer  and  larger,  relembling  thofe  of  the  yellow 
Monks  Hood.  The  Petals  of  the  Flower  fpread  open, 
and  do  not  converge  at  their  Points  like  thofe  of  the  firff 
Sort.  The  Flowers,  Stamina,  and  Nectaria  arc  of  an 
elegant  Saffron  Colour.  Itfloweisin  May. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  and  treated  as  the  firff, 
but  it  requires  a  moiffer  Soil,  and  fhould  have  a  Fhady 
Situation,  but  not  under  the  Drip  of  Trees ;  it  thriven 
beft  on  a  North  Border  where  the  Soil  is  loamy,  but 
not  too  ftiff.  In  fuch  Situations  the  Plants  will  produce 
Seeds  in  England ,  for  it  they  are  in  a  dry  Soil,  or  much 
expofed  to  the  Sun,  they  frequently  die  in  Summer.  I 
have  feen  this  Sort  in  the  moft  flourifhing  State,  where 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  was  covered  with  Mofs  to 
keep  it  moift. 

As  the  Flowers  of  both  thefe  Plants  make  a  pretty 
Appearance  during  their  Continuance,  they  deferve 
Place  in  every  good  Garden  for  Variety,  efpecially  as  they 
will  thrive  in  moift  fhady  Places  where  few  better  Plants 
will  live  ;  and  by  thus  fuiting  the  Plants  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Soils  and  Situations  of  a  Garden,  every  Part  may 
be  furnifhed  with  Beauties,  and  a  greater  Variety  may 
be  preferved. 

TROPiEOLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  421-  Cardaminduin. 
Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  430.  Tab.  244.  Indian  Crefs. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  1  Leaf  ending  in 
5  Points  ;  it  is  ere  Cl,  fpreading ,  coloured,  and  falls  off. 
The  2  under  Segments  are  narrow  ;  their  Tail  ends  in  a 
neClarious  Horn,  which  is  longer  than  the  Empalement. 
The  Flower  has  5  roundifh  Petals  inf  cried  in  the  Segments 
of  the  Empalement  ;  the  2  upper ftt  clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalk, 
but  the  lower  have  oblong  hairy  Tails.  It  has  8  fort  Awl - 
jhaped  Stamina,  which  decline  and  are  unequal,  termina-  - 
ted  by  oblong  rifitig  Summits  having  4  Cells ,  and  a  rounds 
if}  Germen ,  with  3  Lobes  which  are  freaked,  fupporting 
a  ftngle  ereCt  Style ,  crowned  by  an  acute  trifid  Stigma. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  folid  Fruit  in  3  Parts , 
convex  on  the  Outfde ,  angular  within,  having  many  Far¬ 
rows,  each  Part  or  Cell  including  1  furrowed  Seed,  convex- 
on  one  Side,  and  angular  on  the  other. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Trop jEOI.um  filHs fubquinquelobis,  petalis  obtu/is . 
ILort.  Upf  93.  Tropaoltim  with  Leaves  almoft  divided 
into  5  Lobes,  and  obtufe  Petals  to  the  Flower.  Cardamin - 
dum  minus  &  vulgare.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  43°*  The  com¬ 
mon  or  fmaller  Indian  Nafturtium. 

2t  TR0P/EQLUM  foliis  integris,  petalis  acuminato  feta*. 
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ee:s,  Hort.  Upf.  93.  Trop*olum  with  entire  Leaves,  and 
acute-pointed  briffly  Petals  to  the  Flower.  Cardamin - 
dum  amphore f'lio  C?  majore  fore.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  430. 
Indian  Nafturtium  with  a  larger  Leaf  and  Flower,  com¬ 
monly  called  Indian  Crefs. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Peru  ;  this  was  firfl 
brought  to  Europe  in  1684,  and  was  raifed  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  of  Count  Beveniing  in  Holland. 

It  has  a  trailing  herbaceous  Stalk  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
almoft  circular.  The  Foot  Stalk  is  infertedin  the  Cen« 
ter  of  the  Leaf,  like  a  Buckler,  as  in  the  Navelwort  j 
the  Leaves  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  grayifh  Colour  ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  Hand¬ 
ing  on  very  long  ilender  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  an 
admirable  Stru&ure,  and  are  compofed  of  5  acute- 
pointed  Petals  ;  the  2  upper  are  large  and  rounded  ; 
the  3  under  are  narrow,  and  their  Tails  join  together, 
and  are  lengthened  into  a  Tail  2  Inches  long.  After 
the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Germen  turns  to  a  roundiffi 
Fruit  which  is  furrowed,  and  divided  into  3  Lobes,  each, 
including  1  ftreaked  Seed.  It  flowers  from  Midfummer 
till  the  Froff  flops  it  in  Autumn. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  deep 
Orange-coloured  Flower  inclining  to  red,  ,  and  the  other 
with  a  pale  yellow  Flower. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Lima  ;  this  has 
larger  Stalks  than  the  former.  The  Leaves  are  alfo  larger, 
and  their  Borders  are  indented  almoft  into  Lobes  ;  the 
Flowers  are  larger,  and  their  Petals  are  rounded  at 
their  Points..  There  are  2  Colours  of  this  Sort  as  in 
the  former,  and  one  with  double  Flowers,  which  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cuttings,  for  it  does  not  produce  Seeds. 

The  iff  Sort  is  lefs  common  at  prefent  in  the  Evglifj 
Gardens  than  the  fecond,  the  Flowers  of  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  larger  make  a  finer  Appearance,  for  which  it  is  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  they  are  both  effeemed  annual  Plants,  though 
they  may  be  continued  through  the  Winter  if  they  are 
kept  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  in  a  good  Green-houle,  in 
like  Manner  as  that  with  double  Flowers,  is  preferved, 
and  they  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  as  that  is  ;  but, 
as  thefe  ripen  their.  Seeds  conftantly  every  ^ear,  the 
Plants  are  generally  raifed  from  Seeds,  which  may  be 
fown  in  April  in  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
which  fhould  be  where  their  Stalks  may  have  Support,  for 
they  will  climb  6  or  8  -Feet  high,  when  they  are  trained 
up,  and  then  their  Flowers  will  make  a  good  Appeajance* 
but  when  they  trail  on-  the  Ground,  they-  will  fpread 
over  the  neighbouring  Plants,  and  become  unfightiy. 

The  Flowers  of  thefe  Plants,  are  frequently  eaten  in 
Sallads  ;  they  have  a  warm  Tafte  like  the  Garden  Cref> 
and  are  effeemed  very  wholefome  ;  they  are  iikewife 
ufed  for  garnifhing  Difhes.  The  Seeds  are  pickled, 
and  by  fame  are  .preferred  to  molt  Kinds  of  Pickles  foe 
Sauce. 

TUBEROSE.  See  Polyanthes. 

TUBEROSE  ROOTS  are  fuch  as  confift  of  an 
uniform  fiefhy  Subftance,  and  are  of  a  roundifh  Figure, 
as  Turneps,  (Ac. 

TUBULOUS  PLANTS  are  fuch  whofe  Stems  or 
Flowers  are  hollow  like  a  Pipe. 

TUL1PA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R,  H.  373.  Tab.  199  (J  goo.  . 
Lin.  Gen.. PS  376.  Tulip. 
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The  Characters  are, 

'The  Flo  wer  has  no  Empalemenl ;  it  is  of  the  Bell  Shape, 
and  compofed  of  6  oblong ,  oval ,  concave ,  creel  Petals  j  it 
has  6  Awl-Jhapcd  Stamina ,  porter  than  the  Petals , 
fninated  by  oblong  four-cornered  Summits ,  and  a  large ,  o£- 
/e/z£,  taper,  three  cornered  Germen,  having  no  Style,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  triangular,  three-lobed,  permanent  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  three-cornered  Capfule,  having 
3  Cells  filled  with  compreffed  Seeds  lying  over  each  other 
in  a  double  Order. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Turn  PA  fore  fubnutante ,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  305.  Tulip  with  a  nodding  Flower,  and  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  Tulipa  minor  lutea  Italica-  C.  B.  P,  63.  The 
i'maller  yellow  Italian  'rulip. 

2.  Tour  a  flare  eredlo,  foliis  ovalo-lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  306.  Tulip  with  an  ere<5t  Flower,  and  oval  Spear- 
ihaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  common  Tulip  with  all  its 
Varieties. 

The  lft  Sort  was  formerly  preferved  in  the  Enghjb 
Gardens,  but  ftnee  there  has  been  fo  many  Varieties  of 
the  2d  Sort  propagated  in  England,  the  firft  has  been  re¬ 
jected,  and  is  now  only  to  be  found  in  old  neglected 
Gardens.  The  Petals  of  this  Flower  end  in  acute 
Points  ;  the  Flower  is  yellow,  and  nods  on  one  Side,  and 
the  Leaves  are  narrower  than  thofeof  the  common  Sort. 

The  common  Tulip  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no 
Defcription,  and  it  would  be  to  little  Purpofe  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  feveral  Varieties  of  thei'e  Flowers,  which 
may  be  feen  in  one  good  Garden,  fince  there  is  no  F.nd 
of  their  Numbers,  and  what  fome  People  may  value  at 
a  confiderable  Rate,  others  reject  ;  and  as  there  are 
annually  a  great  Variety  of  new  Flowers  obtained  from 
Breeders,  thofe  which  are  old,  if  they  have  not  very 
good  Properties  to  recommend  them,  are  thrown  out 
and  defpifed,  1  111  a  1 1  therefore  point  out  the  Properties  of 
a  good  Tulip,  according  to  the  Characlerifticks  of  the 
beft  Florifts  of  the  prefent  Age.  1.  It  thould  have  a  tall 
ftiong  Stem.  2.  The  Flower  fhould  confill  of  fix 
Leaves,  three  within  and  three  without  ;  the  former 
ought  to  be  larger  than  the  latter.  3.  Their  Bottom 
fhould  proportioned  to  their  Top,  and  their  upper 
Part  lliould  be  rounded  off,  and  not  terminate  in  a 
Point.  4.  Thefe  Leaves,  when  opened,  fhould  neither 
turn  inward,  nor  bend  outward,  but  rather  ftand  ere£f, 
and  the  Flower  fhould  be  of  a  middling  Size,  neither 
over  large,  nor  toofmall.  5.  The  Stripes  fhould  be 
fmall  and  regular,  arifing  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Flow¬ 
er,  for  if  there  are  any  Remains  of  the  former  felf-co- 
loured  Bottom,  the  Flower  is  in  Danger  of  lofing  its 
Stripes  again.  The  Chives  fhould  not  be  yellow,  but 
of  a  brown  Colour.  When  a  Flower  has  all  thefe  Pro¬ 
perties,  it  is  efteemed  a  good  one. 

Tulips  are  generally  divided  into  three  Claffes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Seafons  of  flowering  ;  as  Precoces ,  or 
early  Blower;,  Medias,  or  middling  Blowers,  and  Se > 
rotines,  or  late  Blowers,  but  there  is  no  Occafion  for 
making  any  more  Diftin&ions  than  two,  viz.  Early 
and  late  Blowers. 

The  early-blowing  Tulips  are  not  near  fo  fair,  nor 
rife  half  fo  high,  as  the  late  ones,  but  are  chiefly  valued 
for  appearing  fo  early  in  the  Spring,  fome  of  which 
will  flower  the  Middle  of  February  in  mild  Seafons,  if 
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planted  in  a  warm  Border  near  a  Wall,  Pale,  Hedge,  or 
other  Shelter,  and  the  others  will  fucceed  them  ;  fo  that 
they  keep  flowering  until  the  general  Seafon  for  thefe 
blowers  is  come,  which  is  toward  the  End  of  April.  As 
thefe  early-blowing  Tulips  are  but  few,  I  fnall  infert  the 
Names  of  the  principal  of  them,  which  are  as  follow  : 

1.  Duke  Van  Toll,  or  21.  Vice-roy. 

Winter  Duke.  22.  Maria. 

2.  General  Duke.  23.  Aurora  Van  Bart. 

3.  General  Brancion.  24.  Paragon  Grebberi. 

4.  Pretty  Betty.  25.  Galatea. 

5.  Dutchefs  of  Brancion.  26.  Marquis. 

6.  Lac  Verine.  27.  Gilden  Bloemcn. 

7.  Violet  Ragans.  28.  Alcetus. 

8.  Violet  Remow,  or  29.  Jewel  Van  Harlaem, 

Pourpre  Liffe.  30.  Jacht  Van  Delft. 

9.  Palto  Van  Leyden.  31.  Goude  Son. 

10. ' Florifante.  32.  Flamboyant, 

11.  Brandenburgh.  33.  Bruyd  Renard. 

12.  Nonfuch.  34.  Palamedes. 

13.  Admiral  Crinki.  35.  Apollo. 

14.  General  Molfwick.  3 6.  Juno. 

15.  Paragon  Cleremont.  37.  Silver-boot. 

16.  Admiral  Encufen.  38.  Florida  Voorhelm. 

17.  Morillion.  39.  Roy  d’Efpagne. 

18.  Nobleft.  40.  Metropolit. 

19.  Early -Perfect.  41.  Konings-kroon. 

20.  Superintendent. 

Thefe  are  the  Names  which  have  been  impofed  on 
thefe  Flowers  by  the  Florifts  of  the  feveral  Countries 
where  they  were  raifed,  and  by  which  the  Roots  may 
be  obtained  from  Flanders  and  Holland,  where  the  Flo¬ 
rifts  are  very  exafit  in  keeping  up  their  Lifts  of  thefe 
Flowers  complete. 

The  Roots  of  thefe  early-blowing  Tulips  fhould  be 
planted  the  Beginning  of  September  in  a  warm  Border, 
near  a  Wall,  Pale,  or  Hedge,  becaufe  if  they  are  put 
into  an  open  Spot  of  Ground,  their  Buds  are  in  Danger 
of  fuffering  by  Morning  Frofts  in  the  Spring.  The 
Soil  for  thefe  fhould  be  renewed  every  Year,  where 
People  intend  to  have  them  fair.  The  beft  Soil  for  this 
Purpofe  is  that  which  is  taken  from  a  light  Tandy  Paf- 
ture,  with  the  Turf  rotted  amongft  it,  and  to  this 
fhould  be  added  a  fourth  Part  of  Sea  Sand.  This  Mix¬ 
ture  may  be  laid  about  ten  Inches  deep,  which  will  be 
fufficient  for  thefe  Roots,  which  need  not  be  planted 
more  than  four  or  five  Inches  deep  at  moll.  The  Offsets 
fhould  not  be  planted  amongft  the  blowing  Roots, 
but  in  a  Border  by  themfelves,  where  they  may  be 
planted  pretty  clofe  together,  efpecially  if  they  are 
fmall  ;  but  thefe  fhould  be  taken  up  when  their  Leaves 
decay,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  blowing  Roots, 
otherwife  they  would  rot,  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove 
very  wet,  for  thefe  are  not  fo  hardy  as  the  late  Blow¬ 
ers,  nor  do  they  increafe  half  fo  fall  as  thofe,  fo  that  a 
greater  Care  is  required  to  preferve  the  Offsets  of  them. 

When  thefe  Tulips  come  up  in  the  Spring,  the 
Earth  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Borders  fhould  be  gently 
flirred  and  cleared  from  Weeds,  3nd  as  the  Buds  ap¬ 
pear,  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  be 
of  great  Service  to  cover  them  with  Mats,  for  Want 
of  which  many  Times  they  are  blighted,  and  their 
Flowers  decay  before  they  blow,  which  is  often  injuri¬ 
ous 
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ous  to  the  Roots,  as  is  alfo  the  cropping  of  the  Flowers, 
fo  foon  as  they  are  blown,  becaufe  their  Roots,  which 
are  formed  new  every  Year,  are  not  at  that  Time  ar¬ 
rived  to  their  full  Magnitude,  and  are  hereby  deprived 
of  proper  Nourifhment. 

If,  when  thefe  Flowers  are  blown,  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  very  warm,  it  will  be  proper  to  fhade  them  with 
Mats,  &c.  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  as  alfo  if  the  Nights 
are  frofty,  they  fhould  be  in  like  Manner  covered,  where¬ 
by  they  may  be  preferved  a  long  Time  in  Beauty  ;  but, 
when  their  Flowers  are  decayed,  and  their  Seed  Veffels 
begin  to  fwell,  they  fhould  be  broken  off  juft  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalks,  becaufe  if  they  are  permitted  to  feed,  it 
will  icy u re  the  Roots. 

When  the  Leaves  of  thefe  Flowers  are  decayed 
(which  will  be  before  the  late  Blowers  are  out  of 
Flower),  their  Roots  fhould  be  taken  up,  and  fpread 
upon  Mats  in  a  fhady  Place  to  dry  ;  after  which  they 
fhould  be  cleared  from  their  Filth,  and  put  up  in  a  dry 
Place,  where  the  Vermin  cannot  come  to  them,  until 
the  Seafon  for  planting  them  again,  being  very  care¬ 
ful  to  preferve  every  Sort  feparate,  that  you  may  know 
how  to  difpofe  of  them  at  the  Time  for  planting  them 
again,  becaufe  it  is  the  better  Way  to  plant  all  the 
Roots  of  each  Sort  together  (and  not  to  intermix  them, 
as  is  commonly  pra&ifed  in  mod  other  Kinds  of  Flow¬ 
ers)  ;  for  as  there  are  few  of  them  which  blow  at  the 
fame  Time,  fo,  when  the  feveral  Roots  of  one  Sort 
are  fcattered  through  a  whole  Border,  they  make  but 
an  indifferent  Appearance  ;  whereas,  when  twenty  or 
thirty  Roots  of  the  fame  Sort  are  placed  together,  they 
will  all  flower  at  the  fame  Time,  and  afford  a  more 
agreeable  Profpedl. 

There  are  many  curious  Perfons,  who  in  order  to 
preferve  their  feveral  Kinds  of  Tulips  and  other  bul¬ 
bous-rooted  Flowers,  feparate,  have  large  flat  Boxes 
made,  which  are  divided  into  feveral  Parts  by  fmall 
Partitions,  each  of  which  is  numbered  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  the  Divifions  of  their  Beds  ;  fo  that  when  a  Ca¬ 
talogue  of  their  Roots  is  made,  and  the  Numbers  fixed 
to  each  Sort  in  the  Beds,  there  is  nothing  more  to  do 
when  they  take  up  their  Roots,  but  to  put  every  Kind 
into  the  Divifion  marked  with  the  fame  Number  which 
was  placed  to  each  Sort  in  the  Bed,  which  faves  a  great 
deal  of  Trouble  in  making  frefh  Marks  every  Time  the 
Roots  are  taken  up,  and  effe&ually  anlwers  the  Purpofe 
of  preferving  the  Kinds  feparate. 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  thefe  early-blowing  Tulips  rife 
to  different  Heights  in  their  Stems,  fo  that  fcarcely 
any  two  of  them  grow  to  an  equal  Height.  The  Duke 
Van  Toll,  being  one  of  the  firft  that  appears  in  the 
Spring,  is  generally  very  fhort-ftalked,  and  fo  the  other 
Sorts,  in  Proportion  to  their  Earlinefs,  are  fhorter  than 
thofe  which  fucceed  them,  and  the  late-blowing  Kinds 
are  all  of  them  confiderably  longer  in  their  Stems  than 
any  of  the  Precoces ,  or  early  Blowers  ;  fo  that  when 
they  are  confufedly  mixed  together,  they  make  a  very 
indifferent  Appearance. 

The  late-blowing  Tulips  are  fo  numerous,  that,  as 
I  before  obferved,  it  would  be  to  no  Purpofe  to  attempt 
to  give  a  Catalogue  of  them.  Thefe  are  generally  ob¬ 
tained  from  Breeders,  which  is  a  Term  applied  to  all 
fuch  Flowers  as  are  produced  from  Seeds,  which  are  of 
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one  Self-colour,  and  have  good  Bottoms  and  Chives  ; 
thefe  in  Time  break  into  various  beautifal  Stripes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Ground  of  their  former  Self-colour,  but 
this  muft  be  entirely  thrown  off*  otherwife  they  do  not 
efteem  a  Flower  well  broken. 

Of  thefe  Breeders  there  hath  been  a  great  Variety 
brought  into  England  from  Flanders  of  late  Years, 
which  is  the  grand  Nuffery  for  moft  Sorts  of  bulbous- 
rooted  Flowers,  but  there  are  fome  curious  Perfons 
who  have  lately  obtained  many  valuable  Breeders  from 
Seed  Town  in  England ;  and  doubtlefs,  were  we  as  in- 
duftrious  to  fow  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Flowers  as  the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  France  and  Flanders ,  we  might  in  a  few  Years 
have  as  great  a  Variety  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  Part 
of  Europe  ;  for,  although  it  is  fix  or  leven  Years  from 
the  fowing  before  the  Flowers  blow,  yet,  if  after  the  firft 
Sowing  there  is  every  Year  a  frefh  Parcel  Town,  when  the 
feven  Years  are  expired,  there  will  be  conftantly  a  Suc- 
ceffion  of  Roots  to  flower  every  Year,  which  will  reward 
the  Expedition,  and  keep  up  the  Spirit  of  Railing  ; 
but  it  is  the  Length  of  Time  at  firft  which  deters  moft 
People  from  this  Work. 

The  Manner  of  propagating  thefe  Flowers  from  Seeds 
is  as  follows  ;  You  fhould  be  careful  in  the  Choice  of 
the  Seed,  without  which  there  can  be  little  Succefs  ex- 
pedfed.  The  beft  Seed  is  that  which  is  faved  from 
Breeders  which  have  all  the  good  Properties  before  re¬ 
lated,  far  the  Seeds  of  ftriped  Floweis  feldom  produce 
any  Thing  that  is  valuable. 

The  beft  Method  to  obtain  good  Seeds  is  to  make 
Choice  of  a  Parcel  of  fuch  breeding  Tulip  Roots  as 
you  would  fave  Seeds  from,  and  place  them  in  a  feparate 
Bed  from  the  Breeders,  in  a  Part  of  the  Garden  where 
they  may  be  fully  expoied  to  the  Sun,  obferving  to  plant 
them  at  lealt  nine  Inches  deep  ;  for  if  they  are  planted 
too  fhallow,  their  Stems  are  apt  to  decay  before  their 
Seed  is  perfected. 

Thefe  Flowers  fhould  always  be  expofed  to  the  Wea¬ 
ther,  for  if  they  are  lhaded  with  Mats,  or  any  other 
Covering,  it  will  prevent  their  perfedling  the  Seed. 
About  the  Middle  of  July  (a  little  fooner  or  later,  as 
the  Summer  is  hotter  or  colder)  the  Seeds  will  be  fit  to 
gather,  which  may  be  known  by  the  Drinefs  of  their 
Stalks,  and  the  opening  of  the  Seed  Veffels,  at  which. 
Time  it  may  be  cut  off,  and  preferved  in  the  Pods  till 
the  Seafon  for  fowing  it,  being  careful  to  put  it  up  in  a 
dry  Place,  otherwife  it  will  be  fubjcdf  to  mould,  which 
will  render  it  good  for  little. 

Having  faved  a  Parcel  of  good  Seed,  about  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  September  is  the  beft  Seafon  for  fowing  it, 
when  there  fhould  be  provided  a  Parcel  of  fhallow  Seed 
Pans  or  Boxes,  which  fhould  have  Holes  in  their  Bot¬ 
toms,  to  let  the  Moifture  pal's  off' ;  thefe  muft  be  filled 
with  frefh  fandy  Earth,  laying  the  Surface  very  even,, 
upon  which  the  Seeds  fhould  be  Town  as  regularly  as 
poffible,  that  they  may  not  lie  upon  each  other  ;  then 
there  fhould  be  fonie  of  the  fame  light  fandy  Earth  fif- 
ted  over  them  about  half  an  Inch  thick.  Thefe  Boxes 
or  Pans,  fhould  be  placed  where  they  may  have  the 
Morning  Sun  till  eleven  of  the  Clock,  in  which  Si¬ 
tuation  they  may  remain  until  Gflober,  at  which  Time 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  more  open  Situation,, 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  Benefit  of  the  Sun  all  the 

Day,, 
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Day,  and  be  fheUered  from  the  North  Winds,  where 
they  fhould  remain  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  tut  in  the 
Spring,  when  the  Plants  are  up,  they  fhould  be  again 
removed  to  their  firft:  Situation  ;  and  it  the  Seafon  fhould 
be  dry,  they  mil  ft  be  refrefhed  with  Water,  while  the 
} ’hints  remain  green,  but  as  foon  as  their  Tops  begin  to 
decay,  there  mud  be  no  more  given  them,  left  it  rot 
their  tender  Bulbs,  therefore  the  Boxes  fhould  be  placed 
in  a  fhady  Situation  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  but  not 
under  the  Drip  of  Trees. 

Thefe  Plants,  at  their  firft  Appearance,  have  very  nar¬ 
row  grafl'y  Leaves  very  like  thole  of  Onions,  and  come 
up  with  bending  Heads,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  they  do ; 
fo  that  Perfons,  who  are  unacquainted  with  them,  may 
pull  them  up  inflead  of  Grafs,  whilif  they  are  very  young, 
before  their  Leaves  are  a  little  more  expanded,  which 
is  rarely  performed  the  firft  Year,  for  they  feldom  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Middle  of  March  t  and  they  commonly 
decay  about  the  latter  End  of  May ,  or  the  Beginning  of 
J'une,  according  as  the  Seafon  is  hotter  or  colder. 

The  Weeds  and  Mofs  fhould  alfo  be  cleared  off  from 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth  in  the  Boxes,  and  a  little  frefh 
Earth  lifted  over  them  foon  after  their  Leaves  decay, 
which  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Roots.  Thefe 
Boxes  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  which, 
if  permitted  to  grow  therein,  when  they  are  pulled  up, 
their  Roots  will  he  apt  to  draw  the  Bulbs  out  of  the 
Ground.  At  Michaelmas  they  fhould  be  frefh  earthed 
again,  and  as  the  Winter  comes  on,  they  mull  be  again 
removed  into  the  Sun  as  before,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner,  until  the  Leaves  decay  in  the  Spring,  when 
the  Bulbs  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in 
Beds  of  frefli  fandy  Faith,  which  fhould  have  Tiles  laid 
under  them,  to  prevent  the  Roots  from  fhooling  down¬ 
ward,  which  they  often  do  when  there  is  nothing  to  flop 
them,  and  thereby  they  are  deftioyed.  The  Earth  of 
thefe  Beds  fhould  be  about  five  Inches  thick  upon  the 
Tiles,  which  w  ill  be  fuflicient  for  nourifiiing  thefe  Ivoots 
while  they  are  young. 

The  Diftance,  which  thefe  young  Bulbs  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed,  need  not  be  more  than  two  Inches,  nor  fhould 
they  be  planted  above  two  Inches  deep  ;  but  toward  the 
End  of  October,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  Beds  over 
with  a  little  frefli  Earth  about  an  Inch  deep,  which  will 
preferve  the  Roots  from  the  Froft,  and  prevent  Mofs  or 
Weeds  from  growing  over  them;  but,  if  the  Winter 
fhould  be  very  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  Bed 
either  with  Mats  or  Peas  Haulm  to  prevent  the  Froft 
from  entering  the  Ground,  becaufe  thefe  Roots  are  much 
tenderer  while  young,  than  they  are  after  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  Strength. 

In  the  Spring  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  fliould  be 
gently  ftirred,  to  make  it  clean,  before  the  Plants  come 
up  ;  and  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  during  the  Time  of  their 
Growth  ;  but  this  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  great 
Quantities,  left  it  rot  their  tender  Bulbs;  and  when 
the  Leaves  are  decayed,  the  Weeds  fhould  be  taken  off, 
and  the  Beds  covered  with  frefli  Earth  ;  which  fhould 
alfo  be  repeated  again  in  Autumn. 

In  thefe  Beds  the  Bulbs  may  remain  two  Years ;  du¬ 
ring  which  Time  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn  frefli  earthed,  in 
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the  Manner  already  dire&ed ;  after  which  the  Bulbs  muft 
be  taken  up,  and  planted  into  frefli  Beds,  at  four  Inches 
afunder,  and  as  many  deep,  where  they  may  remain  two 
Years  more  ;  during  which  Time  they  fliould  have  the 
fame  Culture  as  before  ;  and  after  that,  the  Bulbs  being 
large  enough  to  blow,  they  fliould  be  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  frefh  Beds  at  the  ufual  Diftance,  and  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  old  Roots  ;  where,  when  they  flower, 
Rich  of  them  as  are  worthy  to  be  preferved  fliould  be 
marked  with  Sticks,  and  at  the  Seafon  for  taking  up  the 
F>ulbs,  they  muft  be  feparated  from  the  others,  in  order 
to  be  planted  as  Breeders  in  different  Beds  ;  but  you 
fliould  by  no  means  throw  out  the  reft  until  they  have 
flowered  two  or  three  Years,  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  to 
judge  exadlly  of  their  Value  in  iefs  Time  ;  for  many,  r 
which  at  firft  (lowering  appear  beautiful,  will  afterwards 
degenerate  fo  as  to  be  of  littfc 'Value,  and  others, 
which  did  not  pleafe  at  firft,  will  many  Times  improve; 
fo  that  they  fhould  be  preferved  until  their  Worth  can 
be  well  judged  of. 

In  this  Method  many  Sorts  of  new  Breeders  will  be 
annually  raifed,  from  which  there  will  always  be  fine 
Flowers  broken,  which,  being  the  Produce  of  a  Perfon’s 
own  Sowing,  will  be  greatly  valued,  becaufe  they  are 
not  in  other  Hands,  which  is  what  enhances  the  Price  of 
all  Flowers  ;  and  it  has  been  entirely  owing  to  this  Me¬ 
thod  of  raifing  new  Fiowers,  that  the  Dutch  have  been 
fo  famous,  amonft  whom  the  Paflion  for  fine  Tulips 
did  feme  Time  reign  fo  violently,  that  many  of  the  Flo- 
rifts  near  Haerlem  have  often  given  a  hundred  Ducats  for 
one  fingle  Root,  which  Extravegance  was  the  Occafion 
of  an  Order  being  made  by  the  States ,  to  limit  the  utmoft 
Price  that  fhould  be  afterward  given  for  any  Tulip  Root, 
were  it  ever  fo  fine. 

Having  thus  given  an  Account  of  the  Method  of  rai¬ 
fing  thefe  Flowers  from  Seeds,  I  fh all  now  proceed  to  the 
Management  of  thefe  Roots  which  are  termed  Breeders, 
fo  as  to  have  fome  of  them  every  Year  break  out  into 
fine  Stripes. 

There  are  fome  who  pretend  to  have  a  Secret  how  to 
make  any  Sort  of  Breeders  break  into  Stripes  whenever 
they  pleafe,  but  this,  I  dare  fay,  is  without  Foundation  ; 
for  from  many  Experiments  which  I  and  others  have 
made  of  this  Kind,  I  never  could  find  any  Certainty  of 
this  Matter.  All  that  can  be  done  by  Art,  is,  to  fhift 
the  Roots  every  Year  into  frefh  Earth  of  different  Mix¬ 
tures  and  a  different  Situation,  by  which  Method  I  have 
had  very  good  Succefs. 

The  Earth  of  thefe  Beds  flnould  be  every  Year  differ¬ 
ent-,  for  although  it  is  generally  agreed  that  lean  hun¬ 
gry  frefli  Earth  doth  haften  their  breaking,  and  caufe 
their  Stripes  to  be  the  finer,  and  more  beautiful,  yet, 
if  they  are  every  Year  planted  in  the  fame  Sort  of  Soil, 
it  will  not  have  fo  much  Effect  on  them,  as  if  they 
were  one  Year  planted  in  one  Sort  of  Earth,  and  the 
next  Year  in  a  very  different  one,  as  I  have  feveral 
Times  experienced  ;  and  if  fome  fine  ftriped  Tulips  are 
planted  in  the  fame  Beds  with  the  Breeders  intermixing 
them  together,  it  will  alfo  caufe  the  Breeders  to  break 
the  fooner. 

The  befl:  Compoft  for  thefe  Roots  is  a  third  Part  of 
frefli  Earth  from  a  good  Pafture,  which  fhould  have 
the  Sward  rotted  with  it ;  a  third  Part  of  Sea  Sand,  and 
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the  other  Part  fitted  Lime  Rubbifh  ;  thefe  fhould  he  all 
mixed  together  fix  or  eight  Months  at  leaff  before  it  is 
ufed,  and  fhould  be  frequently  turned  in  order  to  mix 
the  Parts  well  together.  With  this  Mixture  the  Beds 
fhould  be  made  about  two  Feet  deep,  after  the  follow¬ 
ing  Manner-:  After  the  old  Earth  is  taken  from  out  of 
the  Bed  to  the  Depth  intended,  then  fome  of  the  frefh 
Earth  fhould  be  put  in  about  eighteen  Inches  thick  ; 
this  fhould  be  leveled  cxadlly,  and  then  Lines  drawn 
each  Way  of  the  Bed,  Chequerwife  ;  at  fix  Inches  Dif- 
tance,  upon  the  Center  of  each  Crofs,  fhould  be  placed 
the  Tulip  Roots  in  an  upright  Pofitien,  and  after  ha¬ 
ving  finifhed  the  Bed  in  this  Manner,  the  Earth  muft 
be  filled  in,  foas  to  raife  the  Bed  fix  or  eight  Inches  high¬ 
er,  obferving,  in  doing  this,  not  to  difplace  any  of  the 
Roots,  and  alfo  to  lay  the  Top  of  the  Beds  a  little  round¬ 
ing,  to  throw  off  the  Water. 

There  are  many  Perfons  who  are  fo  carelefs  in  plant¬ 
ing  their  Tulip  Rooots,  as  only  to  dig  and  level  the  Beds 
well,  and  then  with  a  blunt  Dibble  to  make  Holes,  in¬ 
to  which  they  put  the  Roots,  and  then  fill  up  the  Holes 
with  a  Rake,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  good  Method  ; 
for  the  Dibble,  in  making  the  Holes,  preffes  the  Earth 
clofely  on  each  Side,  and  at  the  Bottom,  whereby  the 
Moiffure  is  often  detained  fo  long  about  the  Roots  as  to 
rot  them,  efpecially  if  the  Soil  is  inclinable  to  bind  ; 
befides,  the  Earth  bring  hard  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Bulbs, 
they  cannot  fo  eafily  emit  their  Fibres,  which  muff  cer¬ 
tainly  prejudice  the  Roots. 

Thefe  Beds  fhould  be  funk,  more  or  lefs,  below  the 
Surface,  according  to  the  Moiffure  or  Drinefs  of  the 
Ground,  for  the  Roots  fhould  be  fo  elevated  as  never  to 
have  the  Water  ftand  near  the  reach  of  theii  Fibres  in 
Winter,  for  Moiffure  is  very  apt  to  rot  them  ;  fo  that 
where  the  Soil  is  very  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  fome 
Lime  Rubbifh  under  the  Earth,  in  order  to  drain  off 
the  Wet,  and  the  Beds  fhould  be  entirely  raifed  above 
the  Level  of  the  Ground  ;  but  to  prevent  their  falling 
down  into  the  Walks,  after  Froff,  or  hard  Rains,  it 
will  be  proper  to  raife  the  Paths  between  them,  either 
with  Sea  Coal  Afhes  or  Rubbifh,  eight  or  ten  Inches, 
which  will  fupport  the  Earth  of  the  Beds  ;  and  thefe 
Paths  may  flope  at  each  End  from  the  Middle,  which 
will  make  Paffage  for  the  Water  to  run  off  as  it  falls. 
But  where  the  Soil  is  dry,  the  Beds  may  be  funk  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  Inches  below  the  Surface,  for  in  fuch 
Places  the  Beds  need  not  be  more  than  four  or  fix  Inches 
above  the  Surface,  which  will  be  Allowance  enough 
for  their  fettling. 

During  the  Winter  Seafon  there  will  be  no  farther 
Care  required.  The  Roots,  being  planted  thus  deep, 
will  be  in  no  Danger  of  fuffering  by  ordinary  Froffs, 
but  if  the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  fome  rotten 
Tan  or  Peas  Haulm  may  be  laid  over  the  Beds  to  keep 
out  the  Froft  during  this  Continuance,  but  this  muff 
be  removed  when  the  Froff  is  over  ;  and  in  the  Spring, 
when  their  Leaves  begin  to  appear  above  Ground,  the 
Earth  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Beds  fhould  be  ffirred  to 
clear  it  from  Weeds,  Mofs,  &c-  and  when  the  Flower 
Buds  begin  to  come  up,  they  fhould  be  guarded  from 
Froff,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  blight  and  de¬ 
cay  foon  after  they  appear,  if  the  Froff  pinches  their 
Tops ;  but  they  need  only  be  covered  in  fuch  Nights 
Vol.  II. 
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when  there  is  a  Profpea  of  Froff,  for  at  all  other  Times 
they  fhould  have  as  much  open  Air  as  poffible,  without 
which  they  will  draw  up  weak,  and  produce  very  fmall 
Flowers. 

When  thefe  Breeders  are  in  flower,  you  fhould  care¬ 
fully  examine  them  to  fee  if  any  of  them  have  broken 
into  beautiful  Stripes,  which,  if  you  obferve,  there  fhould 
be  a  Stick  put  into  the  Ground,'  by  every  fuch  Root,  to 
mark  them,  that  they  may  be  feparated  from  the  Breed¬ 
ers,  to  plant  amongft  the  ftriped  Flowers  the  following 
Year  ;  but  you  fhould  carefully  obferve,  whether  they 
have  thrown  off  their  former  Colour  entireiy,  as  alfo 
when  they  decay,  to  fee  if  they  continue  beautiful  to  the 
laff,  and  not  appear  fmeared  over  with  the  original  Co¬ 
lour,  in  both  which  Cafqs  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  go 
back  to  their  old  Colour  the  next  Year  :  But  if  their 
Stripes  are  diffind  and  clear  to  the  Bottom,  and  conti¬ 
nue  fo  to  the  laff  (which  is  what  the  Florifts  call  dyeing 
well),  there  is  no  great  Danger  of  their  returning  back 
again,  as  hath  been  by  fome  confidently  reported,  for 
if  one  of  thefe  Flowers  is  quite  broken  (as  it  is  termed), 
it  will  never  lofe  its  Stripes,  though  fometimes  they  will 
blow  much  fairer  than  at  others,  and  the  Flowers  of  the 
Offsets  will  be  often  more  beautiful  than  thofe  of  the 
old  Roots. 

This  Alteration  in  the  Colour  of  thefe  Flowers  may 
be  feen  long  before  they  are  blown,  for  all  the  green 
Leaves  of  the  Plant  will  appear  of  a  fainter  Colour,  and 
feem  to  be  ffriped  with  white,  or  of  a  brownifh  Colour, 
which  is  a  plain  Proof  that  the  Juices  of  the  whole  Plant 
are  altered,  or,  at  leaff,  the  Veffels  through  which  the 
Juice  is  drained  ;  fo  that  hereby  Particles  of  a  different 
Figure  are  capable  of  pafiing  through  them,  which, 
when  entered  into  the  Petals  of  the  Flower,  reflect  the 
Rays  of  Light  in  a  different  Manner,  which  occafions  the 
Variety  we  fee  in  the  Colours  of  Flowers  (but  this  is 
more  fully  explained  in  the  Article  Vegetation  ;  which 
fee).  This  breaking  of  the  Colours  in  Flowers  proceeds 
from  Weaknefs,  or  at  leaff  is  the  Caufe  of  Weaknefs  in 
Plants  ;  for  it  is  obfervable  that  after  Tulips  are  broken 
into  fine  Stripes,  they  never  grow  fo  tall  as  before,  nor 
are  the  Stems,  Leaves,  or  Flowers,  fo  large,  and  it  is 
the  fame  in  all  other  variegated  Plants  and  Flowers 
whatever,  which  are  alfo  much  tenderer  than  they  were 
before  they  were  ffriped  ;  fo  that  many  Sorts  of  exotick 
Plants,  which  by  Accident  became  variegated  in  their 
Leaves,  are  often  rendered  fo  tender,  a§  not  to  be  pre- 
ferved  without  much  more  Care,  though  indeed  the 
ffriping  of  Tulips  doth  never  occafion  fo  great  Weak¬ 
nefs  in  them  as  to  render  them  very  tender.  The 
greateff  Effetf  it  hath  on  them,  is  in  leffening  their 
Growth,  caufing  fome  (which,  while  they  continued 
in  their  original  plain  Colours,  did  rife  near  three-  Feet 
in  Height)  to  advance  little  more  than  two  after  their 
Colours  were  altered  ;  and  the  more  beautifully  their 
Stripes  appear,  (he  fhorter  will  be  their  Stems,  and  the 
weaker  their  Flowers. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  obferved  in  the  Culture 
of  ffriped  Flowers  than  what  ha.s  been  directed  for  Breed¬ 
ers,  excepting  that  thefe  fhould  be  arched  over  with  tail 
Hoops  and  Rails,  that  they  may  be  fhaded  from  the 
Sun  in  the  Day  Time,  and  protected  from  ffrong  Winds, 
hard  Rains,  and  froffy  Mornings,  otherwife  the  Fiow- 
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ers  will  continue  but  a  fhort  Time  in  Beauty  ;  but  where 
thefe  Inffru&ions  are  duly  followed,  they  may  be  pre- 
fe-rved  in  flower  a  full  Month,  which  is  as  long  as  moll 
other  Flowers  continue. 

There  are  fome  Perfons,  who  are  fo  extremely  fond  of 
thefe  Flowers,  as  to  be  at  a  great  Expence  in  erecting 
large  Frames  of  Iron  Work  to  cover  their  Beds  of  Tulips, 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they  may  walk  between  two 
Beds  under  the  Frames,  over  which  are  fpread  Tar- 
pawlins,  fo  as  to  keep  off  Sun,  Rain,  and  Frofl, 
whereby  they  can  view  the  Flowers  without  being  at 
the  Trouble  of  taking  off  or  turning  up  the  Tarpaw- 
lins,  or  being  incommoded  by  the  Sun  or  Rain,  which 
cannot  be  avoided  where  the  covering  is  low  ;  befides, 
by  thus  railing  the  Covers,  the  Flowers  have  a  greater 
Share  of  Air,  lo  that  they  are  not  drawn  fo  weak,  as 
they  are  when  the  Covering  is  low  and  clofe  to  them, 
but  thefe  Frames,  being  expenflve,  can  only  be  made 
by  Perfons  of  Fortune  ;  however,  there  may  be  fome 
of  Wood  contrived  at  a  fmaller  Expence,  which,  being 
arched  over  with  Hoops,  may  anfwer  the  Purpofe  as 
well  as  the  Iron  Frames,  though  they  are  not  fo  lightly 
or  lafling. 

But  after  the  Flowers  are  faded,  the  Heads  of  all  the 
fine  Sorts  fhould  be  broken  off  to  prevent  their  feeding  ; 
for  if  this  is  not  obferved,  they  will  not  flower  near  fo 
well  the  following  Year,  nor  will  their  Stripes  continue 
fo  perfect  ;  and  this  will  alfo  caufe  their  Stems  to  decay 
fooner  than  otherwife  they  would  do,  fo  that  their  Roots 
may  be  taken  up  early  in  June  ;  for  they  Ihould  not  re¬ 
main  in  the  Ground  after  their  Leaves  are  decayed.  In 
taking  the  Roots  out  of  the  Ground,  you  mud  be  very 
careful  not  to  bruife  or  cut  them,  which  will  endanger 
their  rotting,  and  if  poflible,  it  fhould  be  done  a  Day 
or  two  after  Rain.  When  thefe  Roots  are  taken  out  of 
the  Ground,  they  muff  be  cleared  from  their  old  Covers, 
and  all  Sorts  of  Filth,  and  fpread  upon  Mats  in  a  fhady 
Place  to  dry,  after  which  they  fhould  be  put  up  in  a 
dry  Place,  where  Vermin  cannot  get  to  them,  obferv- 
ing  to  keep  every  Sort  feparated,  but  they  fhould  not 
be  kept  too  clofe  from  the  Air,  nor  fuffered  to  lie  in 
Heaps  together,  left  they  fhould  grow  mouldy,  for  if 
any  of  the  Roots  once  take  the  Mould,  they  commonly 
rot,  when  they  are  planted  again. 

The.  Offsets  of  thefe  Roots,  which  are  not  large  e- 
nough  to  produce  Flowers  the  fucceeding  Year,  fhould 
be  alio  put  by  themfelves,  keeping  each  Sort  diffindf  •> 
thefe  fhould  be  planted  about  a  Month  earlier  in  Au¬ 
tumn  than  the  blowing  Roots,  in  particular  Beds  by 
themfelves  in  the  Flower  Nurfery,  where  they  may  not 
be  expofed  to  publick  View  •>  but.  the  Earth  of  the  Beds 
fhould  be  prepared  for  them  in  the  fame  Manner  as  for 
larger  P\.oots,  though  thefe  fhould  not  be  planted  above 
five  Inches  deep,  be  caufe  they  are  not  ffrong  enough  to 
pufh  through  fo  great  Covering  of  the  Earth  as  the  old 
Roots  ;  they  may  be  placed  much  nearer  together  than 
thofe  which  are  to  flower,  and  in  one  Year  moil  of  them-, 
will  become  ffrong  enough  to  flower,  when  they  may  he 
removed  into  the  Flower  Garden,  and  placed  in  the  Beds, 
amongft  thofe  of  the  fame  Kinds. 

1  ULIPIFFRA.  Herm,  Hort.  Leyd.  Boerh.  Ind.. 
Pla.nt.  n.  p.  262.  Liriodendrum.  Lin.  Gen.  Pl.6og.  The.- 
Tulip  Tree. 
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The  Characters  are. 

The  proper  Invclucrum  of  the  Flower  is  cainpofed  of  2 
angular  Leaves ,  which  fall  'off ;  the  Empalcment  is  com- 
pofed  of  3  oblong  plain  Leaves  like  Petals ,  which  fall 
away.  The  Flower  is  nearly  of  the  Bell  Shape  and  has 
6  Petals,  which  are  obtufe  and  channeled  at  their  Bafe  ; 
the  3  outer  fall  off ;  it  has  a  great  Number  of  narrow 
Stamina ,  which  are  infer  ted  to  the  Receptacle  of  the  Flower 
having  long  narrow  Summits  fafened  to  their  Side,  and 
many  Germina  difpofed  in  a  Cone,  having  no  Style ,  crowned 
by  a  Jingle  globular  Stigma.  The  Germina  become  fcaly 
Seeds  lying  over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fife,  and  form 
the  Refemblance  of  a  Cone. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus ,  viz. 

Tulipifera.  The  Tulip  Tree.  This  is  by  Herman 
titled  Tulipifera  Arbor  Virginiana.  Hr  L.  The  Virginia 
Tulip  Tree. 

This  is  a  Native  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  to 
be  a  Tree  of  the  firft  Magnitude,  and  is  generally 
known  through  all  the  Englifh  Settlements  by  the  Title 
of  Poplar.  Of  late  Years  there  has  been  great  Numbers 
of  thefe  Trees  railed  from  Seeds  in  the  Englijh  Gardens, 
fo  that  now  they  are  become  common  in  the  Nurferies 
about  London,  and  there  are  many  of  the  Trees  in 
feveral  Parts  of  England  which  annually  produce  Flow¬ 
ers.  The  firft  Tree  of  this  Kind  which  flowered  here, 
was  in  the  Gardens  of  the  late  Earl  of  Peterborough 
at  Parfons  Green  near  Fulham  ;  which  was  planted  in 
a  Wildernefs  among  other  Trees  ;  before  this  was  plan¬ 
ted  in  the  open  Air,  the  few  Plants  which  were  then  in 
the  Etiglif b  Gardens,  were  planted  in  Pots  and  houfed. 
in  Winter,  fuppofing  they  were  too  tender  to  live  in 
the  open  Air,  but  this  Treefoon  after  it  was  placed  in 
the  full  Ground,  convinced  the  Gardeners  of  their  Mif- 
take,  by  the  great  Progrefs  it  made,  while  thofe  whi'ch 
were  kept  in  Pots  and  Tubs,  increafed  flowly  in  their 
Growth  ;  fo  that  afterward  there  were  many  others 
planted  in  the  full  Ground,  which  are  now  arrived  to  a 
large  Size,  efpeciafty  thofe  which  were  planted  in  a 
moift  Soil.  One  of  the  handfomeft  Trees  of  this  Kind 
near  London,  is  in  the  Garden  of  Waltham  Abbey  ;  and  at 
Wilton  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke ,  there  are  fome 
Trees  of  great  Bulk  ;  but  the  old  Tree  at  Parfons  Green 
is  quite  deftroyed  by  the  other  Trees  which  were  fuf¬ 
fered  to  over-hang  it,  and  rob  it  of  its  Nourifhment, 
from  a  Fear  of  taking  down  the  neighbouring  Trees, 
left  by  admitting  the  cold  Air  to  the  Tulip  Tree  it  would 
injure  it.  , 

The  young  Shoots  of  this  Tree  are  covered  with  a. 
fmooth  purphfh  Bark  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  large 
Leaves,  whofe  Foot  Stalks  are  4  Inches  long  ;  they 
are  ranged  alternate,  the  Leaves  are  of  a  Angular  Form 
being  divided  into  3  Lobes  ;  the  middle  Lobe  is 
blunt  and  hollowed  at  the  Point,  apppearing  as  if  it  had 
been  cut  with  Sciffars.  The  two  Side  Lobes  are  round¬ 
ed,  and  end  in  blunt  Points.  The  Leaves  are  from 
4  to  5  Inches  broad  near  their  Bafe,  and  about  4  Inches 
long  from  the  Foot  Stalk  to  the  Point,  having  a  ffrong 
Mid- rib,  which  is  formed  by  the  Prolongation  of  the 
Foot  Stalk,  From  the  Mid-rib  run  many  tranfverfe 
Veins  to  the  Borders,  which  ramify  into  feveral  fmaller. 
The  upper  Surface  of  the  Leaves  is  fmooth,  and  of  a 
lucid  green,  the  under  is  of  a  pale  green.  The  FJowers:.: 
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are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are 
compofedof6  Petals  ;  3  without,  and  3  within,  which 
form  a  Sort  of  Bell  fhaped  Flower,  from  whence  the 
Inhabitants  of  North  America  gave  it  the  Title  of  Tulip. 
Thefe  Petals  are  marked  with  green,  yellow,  and  red 
Spots,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance  when  the  Trees  are 
well  charged  with  Flowers.  The  Time  of  this  Tree's 
flowering  is  in  July,  and  when  the  Flowers  drop,  the 
Germen  fwells  and  forms  a  Kind  of  Cone,  but  thefe  do 
not  ripen  in  England. 

Mr.  CateJJjy ,  in  his  Natural  Hijlory  of  Carolina ,  &c. 
fays.  There  are  fome  of  thefe  Trees  in  America ,  which 
are  30  Feet  in  Circumference  ;  that  the  Boughs  are 
unequal  and  irregular,  making  feveral  Bends  or  Elbows, 
which  render  the  Trees  diftinguifhable  at  a  great  Dif- 
tance,  even  when  they  have  no  Leaves  upon  them. 
They  are  found  in  mod  Parts  of  the  northern  Conti¬ 
nent  of  America ,  from  theOape  of  Florida  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  Timber  is  of  great  Ufe ;  particularly 
for  making  of  Periaugues ,  the  Trunks  of  thefe  being 
large  enough  to  be  hollowed  into  the  Shape  of  thole 
Bo.ats,  fo  they  are  of  one  Piece. 

This  Tree  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  are  now 
annually  imported  in  great  Plenty  from  America. 
Thefe  may  be  either  fown  in  Pots  or  Tubs  filled  with 
light  Earth,  from  the  Kitchen  Garden  ;  or  in  a  Bed  in 
the  full  Ground.  Thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  firft 
Way,;  may  be  placed  on  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  which  will 
forward  their  Growth,  fo  that  the  Plants  will  acquire 
more  Strength  before  Winter.  If  they  are  thus  treated, 
the  Glafles  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould  be  (haded  from  the 
Sun  every  Day,  and  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  fhould  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  for  unlefs  it  is  kept 
moift,  the  Seeds  will  not  grow,  but  this  muff  be  done 
with  Care,  fo  as  not  to  make  it  too  wet,  which  will  rot 
the  Seeds.  When  the  Plants  appear,  they. muff  be  {fill 
fhaded  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  from  the  Sun,  but  frefh 
Air  muff  be  admitted  daily  to  prevent  their  drawing 
up  weak,  and  as  the  Seafon  advances,  they  muff  be 
gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  Air.  While  the 
Plants  are  young,  they  do  not  Care  for  muchS  un,  fo 
they  fhould  either  be  fhaded,  or  placed  where  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun  only  ihines  upon  them  ;  they  muff  alfo  be 
conftantly  fupplied  with  Water,  but  not  have  it  in  too 
great  Plenty.  As  the  young  Plants  commonly  conti¬ 
nue  growing  late  in  the  Summer,  fo  when  there  hap¬ 
pens  early  Froffs  in  Autumn,  it  often  kills  their  tender 
Tops,  which  occafions  their  dying  down  a  confiderable 
Length  in  Winter,  therefore  they  fhould  be  carefully 
guarded  againff  thefe  firft  Frofts,  which  are  always 
more  hurtful  to  them  than  harder  Frofts  afterward, 
when  their  Shoots  are  better  hardened  ;  however,  the 
firft  Winter  after  the  Plants  come  up,  it  will  be  the 
better  Way  to-thelter  them  in  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame; 
or  to  arch  them  over  with  Hoops,  and  cover  them  with 
Mats,  expofing  them  always  to  the  open  Air  in  mild 
Weather. 

The  following  Spring  juft  before  the  Plants  begin  to 
fhdot,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  Nurfery  Beds, 
in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  are  not  too  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Sun.  The  Soil  of  thefe  Beds  fhould  be  a 
loft  gentle  Loam,  not  too  ftiff,  nor  over  light  ;  this 
fhould  be  well  wrought  and  the  Clods  well  broken, 
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and  made  fine.  There  muff  be  great  Care  taken  not 
to  break  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  in  taking  them  up, 
for  they  are  very  tender  ;  they  fhould  be  planted  again 
as  foon  as  poflible,  for  if  their  Roots  are  long  out  of 
the  Ground,  they  will  be  much  injured  thereby.  Thefe 
may  be  planted  in  Rows  at  about  a  Foot  Diftance,  and 
at  fix  Inches  Diftance  in  the  Rows,  for  as  they  fhould 
not  remain  long  in  thefe  Nurfery  Beds,  this  will  be  Room 
enough  for  them  to  grow  ;  and  by  having  them  fo 
clofe,  they  may  be  fhaded  in  the  Summer,  or  fheltered 
in  the  Winter,  with  more  Eafe,  than  when  they  are  far¬ 
ther  apart. 

When  the  Plants  are  thus  planted,  if  the  Surface  of 
the  Beds  is  covered  with  rotten  Tanners  Bark,  or 
with  Mofs,  it  will  prevent  the  Earth  from  drying  too 
fa  ft,  fo  that  the  Plants  will  not  require  to  be  fo  often 
watered,  as  they  muft  be  where  the  Ground  is  expofed 
to  the  Sun  and  Air  ;  after  this,  the  farther  Care  will  be 
to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  the  latter  Part 
of  Summer  fhould  prove  moift,  it  will  occafion  the 
Plants  growing  late  in  Autumn,  fo  their  Tops  will  be 
tender  and  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  firft  Frofts.  In 
this  Cafe  they  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats  to  protect 
them. 

If  the  Plants  make  great  Progrefs  the  firft  Summer, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  again  the  following  Spring  ; 
Part  of  them  may  be  planted  in  the  Places  where  they 
are  to  remain,  and  the  other  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
Nurfery  where  they  may  grow  2  Years  to  acquire 
Strength  before  they  are  planted  out  for  good,  though 
the  younger  they  are  planted  in  the  Places  where  they 
are  to  ftand,  the  larger  they  will  grow,  for  the  Roots 
run  out  into  Length,  and  when  they  are  cut,  it  greatly 
retards  their  Growth,  fo  that  thefe  Trees  fhould  never 
be  removed  large  ;  for  they  rarely  lucceed  when  they 
are  grown  to  a  large  Size  before.  Some  1.  rees  I  have 
feen  removed  pretty  large,  which  have  furvived  their 
Removal,  but  young  Plants  of  2  Years  old  which  were 
planted  near  them,  were  much  larger  in  fifteen  Years 
than  the  old  ones. 

When  the  Seeds  are  fown  on  a  Bed  in  the  full 
Ground,  the  Bed  fhould  be  arched  over  with  Hoops, 
and  fhaded  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  from  the  Sun,  and 
frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  as  fhould  alfo  the 
Plants  when  they  appear,  for  when  they  are  expofed 
much  to  the  Sun,  they  make  but  fmall  Progrefs.  The 
Care  of  thefe  in  Summer  muft  be  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds,  fupplying  them  duly  with  Water,  and 
fhadingthem  from  the  Sun  in  hot  Weather  ;  but  as  thele 
Seeds  will  not  come  upfofoon  as  thole  which  were  placed 
on  a  hot  Bed,  they  generally  continue  growing  later  in 
Autumn,  therefore  will  require  Shelter  from  the  early 
Frofts  in  Autumn  ;  for  as  the  Shoots  of  thele  will  be 
much  fofter  than  thofe  of  the  Plants  which  had  longer 
Time  to  grow,  fo  if  the  autumnal  Frofts  fhould  prove 
fevere,  they  will  be  in  Danger  of  being  killed  down  to 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  by  which  the  whole  Sum¬ 
mers  Growth  will  be  loft,  and  fometiir.es  the  Plants 
are  entirely  killed  by  the  Froft  the  firft  Winter,  if  they 
are  not  protected. 

As  thefe  Plants  will  not  have  advanced  fo  much  in 
their  Growth  as  the  other,  they  fhould  remain  in  the  Seed 
Bed  to  have  another  Year’s  Growth  before  they  are 
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removed,  therefore  all  that  wll  be  neceflfary  to  obferve 
the  fecond  Year  is  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
now  they  will  not  be  in  fo  much  Danger  of  fuffering  from 
the  Warmth  of  the  Sun,  as  before,  therefore  will  not 
require  fuch  conftant  Care  to  (hade  them,  nor  fhould 
the  watering  of  them  be  continued  longer  than  the 
Spring,  for  if  the  Autumn  fhould  prove  dry,  it  will 
prevent  the  Plants  from  lhooting  late,  and  harden  thofe 
Shoots  which  were  made  early  in  the  Year,  whereby 
the  Plants  will  be  in  lei's  Danger  from  the  early  Frofts. 

After  the  Plants  have  grown  two  Years  in  the  Seed 
Bed,  they  will  be  flrong  enough  to  remove,  therefore, 
in  the  Spring,  juft  at  the  Time  when  their  Buds  begin 
to  fwell,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranf- 
planted  into  Nurfery  Beds,  and  treated  the  fame  Way  as 
the  Plants,  which  were  raifed  on  a  hot  Bed. 

There  are  fome  People  who  propagate  this  Tree  by 
Layers,  but  the  Layers  are  commonly  two  or  three 
Years,  before  they  take  Root,  and  the  Plants  fo  raifed, 
feldom  make  fuch  (trait  Trees  as  thofe  raifed  from  Seeds 
though  indeed  they  will  produce  Flowers  fooner,  as  is 
always  the  Cafe  witlq  (tinted  Plants. 

This  Tree  fhould  be  planted  on  a  fight  loamy  Soil, 
not  too  dry,  on  which  it  will  thrive  much  better  than 
on  a  (trong  Clay,  .or  a  dry  gravelly  Ground,  for  in  Ame¬ 
rica  they  are  chiefly  found  on  a  moift  light  Soil,  where 
they  will  grow  to  a  prodigious  Size,  though  it  will  not 
be  proper  to  plant  thefe  Trees  in  a  Soil  which  is  too 
moift,  becaufe  it  might  endanger  the  rotting  of  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  Roots,  by  the  Moifture  continuing  too  long 
about  them,  efpecially  if  the  Bottom  be  a  Clay,  or  a 
ftrong  Loam,  which  will  detain  the  Wet. 

TURKS  CAP.  See  Lilium. 

TURKY  WHEAT.  See  Zea. 

TURNEP.  See  Rapa. 

TURNERA.,  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  15.  Tab.  r  a.  Lin. Gen. 
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The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flo-wer  is  Funnel-Jhaped ,  of  1 
Leaf  having  an  oblong,  cylindrical,  angular  Tube ,  and  is 
cut  into  5  Segments.  The  Flower  has  5  Heart-fbaped,  poin¬ 
ted,  plain  Petals ,  ivith  narrow  Tails  ivhich,  are  infer  ted  in 
the  Tube  of  the  Empalement',  it  has  5  Awl-fhaped  Stamina, 
floor  ter  than  the  Petals,  infer  ted  in  the  Empalement ,  and 
terminated  by  acute-pointed  ere  ft  Summits,  and  a  conical 
Gerrnen ,  fupporting  3  fender  Styles,  crowned  by  hairy  ma¬ 
ny-pointed  Stigmas..  The  Gerrnen  afterward  turns  to  an 
tval  Capfule  with  1  Cell  which  opens  at  the  Top  with  3 
Valves ,  and  contains  feveral  oblong  obtufe  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Turnera  foli is  lineari-lanceolatis  hirfutis  obtuse 
ferratis,  acuminatis.  Turnera  with  linear,  Spear-fhaped, 
hairy  Leaves  obtufely  indented  and  acute-pointed.  Tur¬ 
ner  a  licopi  folio.  Rand.  Hort.  Chelf.  Turnera  with  a  Wa¬ 
ter  Horehound  Leaf. 

2.  Turner*  foli  is  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis  rugofts. 
Turnera  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  favved  and  rough. 
Turnera  frutefeens  ulmifolia.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  15.  Shrub¬ 
by  Turnera  with  an  Elm  Leaf. 

Thefe  Plants  are  both  of  them  Natives  of  the  warm 
Parts  of  America.  The  fecond  Species  was  found  by 
Father  Plunder  in  Martinico ,  who  gave  it  the  Name  of 
Turnera,  from  Dr,  Turner ,  a  famous  Englifi  Phyfici- 
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an,  who  lived  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign,  and  wrote 
an  Herbal,  in  which  he  has  chiefly  figured  and  deferibed 
the  ufeful  Plants. 

The  1  ft  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Sir  Hans  Sloanc ,  who 
has  figured  it  in  his  Natural  Hijlory  of  Jamaica ,  un¬ 
der  the  following  Title  ;  Cifus  urtica  folio,  flore  luteo , 
vafeulis  trigonis.  Vol.4i.  p.  202  ;  but  both  thefe  Sorts 
were  obferved  by  my  late  Friend  Dr.  William  Houfloun , 
in  feveral  Parts  of  America. 

The  1  ft  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  to  the  Height 
of  8  or  10  Feet,  fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side 
the  whole  Length  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  hairy  ;  they  are  near  3 
Inches  long,  and  about  3  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad, 
terminating  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  obtufely  favved  on 
their  Edges,  and  (land  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe, 
when  rubbed,  emit  a  difagreeabie  Odour.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  grow  from  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  to  which 
they  fit  very  clofe,  having  2  pretty  large  leafy  Appendages 
to  their  Empalements.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  and  are  compofed  of '5  large  oval  Petals, 
whole  Tails  are  twifted  and  join thefe  are  fucceecfed 
by  (hort  tubular  Capfules  having  1  Cell,  which  opens  at 
the  Top  with  3  Valves  which  turn  back,  and  let  out 
the  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  has  a  (hrubby  Stalk  like  the  firft,  and 
rifes  to  the  fame  Height.  The  Branches  of  this  are  (len-. 
der,  and  (lifter  than  thofe  of  the  former.  The  Leaves 
are  oval,  Spear*  fh aped,  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and' 
an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  rough  on  their  upper  Side, 
and  of  a  lucid  green  ;  their  under  Side  has  many  ftrorig 
Veins,  and  is  of  a  lighter  green  ;  they  are  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  and  have  longer  Foot  Stalks  than  thofe  of 
the  firft  Species,  and  (land  much  farther  afunder  on  the 
Branches.  The  Flowers  fit  clofe  on  the  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Leaves,  in  like  Manner  as  the  former,  but  the 
Flowers  are  larger  and  of  a  brighter  yellow  than  thofe 
of  the  former.  Thefe  Differences  remain  conftant,  and 
never  alter  when  raifed  from  Seeds  ;  fo  that  from  near 
30  Years  experience  in  fowing  the  Seeds,  I  may  pro¬ 
nounce  them  different  Species. 

Thefe  Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing  their 
Seeds  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up  2  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  fmall  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of, 
Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  (hade,  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root,  after  which  they  muff  be- 
treated  as  the  Guavas,  and  other  tender  Plants  frQot  the 
fame  Countries,  to  which  the  Reader  is  defired  tq  turn, 
to  avoid  Repetition.  The  Seeds  of ,  thefe  Plants  will  of¬ 
ten  fall  into  the  Pots  which  are  placed  near  them  in  the. 
Stove,  which  will  grow,  and  foon  furnifti  Plants  enough, 
after  a  Perfon  is  once  pofTelTed  of  them.,  As  they  are  . 
too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air.  in  England ,  they  muff 
be  placed  in  the  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove  ^  where,  during 
the  Winter  Seafon,  they  muft  be  kept  warm,  and  fre^ 
quently  watered;  but  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  they  muff 
have  a  great  Share  of  Air,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up, 
tender,  and  not  produce  many  Flowers. 

When  the  Plants  are  grown  pretty  large  they  may 
be  treated  more  hardily,  by  placing  them  in  the  dry 
Stove  ;  where,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  Degree  of 
Heat,  they  will  thrive  and  flower  very  well.  Thofe 
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who  would  fave  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants,  muft  watch 
them  carefully,  becaufe,  when  they  are  ripe,  they  foon 
fcatter,  if  they  are  not  gathered. 

Thefe  Plants  produce  their  Flowers  great  Part  of  the 
Year,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  proper  Degree  of  Warmth, 
fo  that  there  are  fome  of  the  Flowers  in  Beauty  for  at  leaft 
9  or  io  Months,  which  renders  the  Plants  more  valuable. 

TURNSOLE.  See  Heliotropium. 

TURRITIS.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  223.  Dillen.  Gen. 
Nov.  6.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  733.  Tower  Muftard. 

The  Charafters  are, 

'The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  4  oblong 
oval  Leaves ,  which  vre  ereCI,  and  clofe  together.  The  Flower 
has  4  oblong ,  oval,  entire  Petals,  placed, in  Form  of  a  Crofs, 
and  6  ereCI  Awl-fbaped  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Tube, 
2  of  which  are  jhorter  than  the  other terminated,  by  /ingle 
Summits,  and  a  taper  Germen  a  little,  compre [fed,  having 
no  Style,  but  crowned,  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  long  four-cornered  Pod  with  2  Cells, 
divided  by  an  intermediate  Partition  opening  with  2  Valves 
ajid  filed  with  fmall  round  if).  indented  Seeds. 

•  The  Species  are, 

X .  Turrit  is  foliis  radical ibus  der.tatis  hifpidis,  cauli- 
nis  integerrimis  ample xicaul ibus  glabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  339. 
Tower  Muftard  with  prickly  lower  Leaves  indented,  and 
the  upper  ones  fmooth,  entire,  and  embracing  the  Stalk. 
Turritis  foliis  inferioribus  cichoraceis  cateris  perfoliatis. 
Tourn.  Inf ,  224.  Tower  Muflard  with  the  under  Leaves 
like  Cicory,  and  the  upper  like  Thorowax. 

2.  Turritis  foliis  omnibus  hifpidis,  caulinis  amplexi- 
caulibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  339.  Tower  Muftard  with  all  the 
Leaves  prickly,  and  the  upper  ones  embracing  the  Stalk. 
Eryftrno  ftmilis  hirfuta,.non  laciniata  alba.  C.  B.  P.  IOI. 
A  hairy  Plant  refembling  Hedge  Muftard.,  but  the 
Leaves  not  jagged. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  on  Walls  and  dry  Banks ;  this  hath  its  lower  Leaves 
much  jagged  on  their  Edges,  and  rough  to  the  Touch. 
The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  fmooth  grayifh  Leaves,  two  Inches  long, 
and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  at  their  Bafe,  end¬ 
ing  in  Points  ;  thefe  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe. 
The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  has  (lender  Branches, 
•proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  fuftain 
Spikes  of  fmall  white  Flowers,  having  4, Petals  placed 
in  Form  of  a  Crofs.  Thefe  appear  in  Juste,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  long,  (lender,  compreffed,  four  cornered 
Pods,  which  grow  erect  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  are  fil¬ 
led  with  fmall  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Avtgujl. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  old  Walls,  and 
Buildings  in  the  northern  Counties  of  England ;  the 
lower  Leaves  are  (haped  like  thofe  of  theDaify,  but  are 
rough.  The  Stalks  rife  8  or  10  Inches  high,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  whofe  Bafes  embrace 
the  Stalks ;  they  are  as  rough  asthe  lower  Leaves.  The 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  branch  into  {lender  Stalks,  which 
fufta'in  (hort  Spikes  of  white  Flowers  like  thofe  of  the 
former  Sort,  which  are  fucceeded  by  (lender  Pods  ha¬ 
ving  4  Corners,  (horter  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort. 
This  Plant  (lowers  earlier  than  the  firft,  and  the  Seeds 
are  ripe  in  July. 

Thefe  Plants  are  fometimes  kept  in  Gardens  for  Va¬ 
riety  >  but  if  their  Seeds  are  fcattered  on  an  old  Wall  or 
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Building,  in  Autumn,  (oon  after  they  are  ripe,  the 
Plants  will  comeup  and  thrive  without  farther  Care,  and 
their  Seeds  will  Latter  on  the  Walls,  and  fpread,  fo 
there  will  be  no  Danger  of  the  Plants  maintaining  the 
Situation,  if  they  are  not  purpofely  deftroyed. 

The  other  Species  are  referred  to  Arabis ,  Brafica, 
and  Hefperis,  under  which  Articles  they  will  be  found. 

TUSSILAGO.  Tourn.  InJl.  R.  H.  487.  Tab.  276. 
Ltn.  Gen.  PI.  85 6.  Coh’s-foot, 

The  Characters  are; 

The  Flower  has  1  common  cylindrical  Empalement , 
whofe  Scales,  are  linear,  Spear -Jhaped,  and  equal.  The 
Flower  is,  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  Florets ,  which  compote 
the  Dijk,  and  female  half  Florets  which  form  the  Rays  or 
Border.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets  are  Funnel-f japed,  and 
cut  at  the  Brim  into  5  Segments',  thefe  have  5  fj0rt 
Hair-like  Stamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits ;  and 
a  fjort  crowned  Germen  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style,  crowned 
by  a  thick  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterivard  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long  compreffed  Seed  crowned  with  a  hairy  Down.  The  fe¬ 
male  half  Florets  are f retched  out  on  one  Side  with  a  nar¬ 
row  T on gue-f Japed  Segment  ;  thefe  have  no  Stamina  but 
have  a  Jhort  crowned  Germen ,  which  turns  to  a  Seed  like 
thofe  of  the  hermaphrodite  Florets  which  ripen  in  the  Em¬ 
palement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  ‘Tussilago  fcapo  imbricato  unifloro,  foliis  fubcorda- 
tis,  angulatis  dent iculat is.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  41 1.  Coh’s- 
foot  with  an  imbricated  Stalk  bearing  one  Flower,  and 
angular  indented  Leaves,  nearly  Heart-lhaped.  Tuff  la- 
go  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P,  197.  Common  Colt’s-foot. 

2.  Tussilago  fcapo  uniforo^ foliis  lyrato  ovatis.  Lin, 
Sp.  PI.  865.  Colt’s-foot  with  one  Flower  on  each  Stalk, 
and  oval  Lyre-ftiaped  Leaves.  Tufflago  fcapo  uniforo * 
calyce  claufo.  Hort .  Upf  259.,  Colt’s-foot  with  one  Flow¬ 
er  on  each  Stalk,  and  a  clofed  Empalement, 

3-  T  u  s  S  il  ago  fcapo fubnudo  uniforo,  foliis  cordato-or - 
biculatis  crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  41 1.  Colt’s-foot  with  an 
almort  naked  Stalk  bearing  one  Flower,  and  orbicular 
Heart-fhaped,  .  crenated  Leaves.  Tufflago  Alpina  ro- 
tundifolia  glabra.  C.  B.  P.  197.  Round-leaved  fmooth 
Colt’s- foot  of  the  Alps.. 

The  ift  of  thefe  Sorts  is  very  common  in  watery 
Places  in  almoft  every  Part  of  England,  and  is  rarely- 
kept  in  Gardens;  for  the  Roots  creep  under  Ground, 
and  increafe  fo  faft,  that  in  a  (hort  Time  they  will  fpread’ 
over  a  large  Spot  of  Ground..  This  Plant  is  fo  well 
known  as  to  need  no  Defcription. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  •  this  is 
a  very  low  Plant  whofe.  Leaves  grow  clofe  to  the 
Ground  ;  they  are  of  an  oval  Form  and  indented  on 
the  Sides  like  a  Lute.  The  Flowers  Hand  on  (hort- 
Foot  Stalks  which  rife  between  the  Leaves,  and  are  3 
or  4  Inches  long,  each  fuftaining  1  Flower  at  the  Top, 
of  a  dirty  purplilh  Colour.  Thefe  appear  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  are  fucceeded  by  downy  Seeds  which  ripen 
in  June. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this  is  a 
low  perennial  Plant  whofe  Leaves  are  round  and  inden¬ 
ted  at  the  Foot  Stalk  in  Form  of  a  Heart,  and  their - 
Edges  are  crenated  ;  their  upper  Surface  is  fmooth,  and 
of  a  bright  green  Colour;  their,  under  Sides  are  a  little 
downy  and  whitiflij  their  Foot  Stalks  arife  from  tire 
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Ground,  and  are  3  Inches  long.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  The  two  laft  are  frequently  kept  in  Gardens  for  Va- 
the  Flowers  which  arife  from  the  Root,  are  4  Inches  riety ;  they  are  eafily  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots 
long,  woolly,  and  fuftain  1  purplifh  Flower  at  the  'Fop,  in  Autumn,  and  muft  be  planted  in  a  moift  fhady  Bor- 
which  is  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  and  female  Florets,  der,  where  they  will  thrive,  and  require  no  farther  Care 
like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  but  tc  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 
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ACCARIA.  See  Saponaria. 

VACCINIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  434.  Vitis.  ldcea. 
Tosrn.  Inji.  R .  H.  €07.  Tab.  377.  The  Bill  Berry, 
Whortle  Berry,  or  Cranberry  ;  in  French,  Airelle  or 
Myrtille. 

T  he  Chambers  are. 

The  Flower  has  a [mall  permanent  Empalement  fitting  on 
the  Germen  ;  it  is  Bell-jhapecl ,  of  I  Petal  which  is  J lightly 
cut  into  4  Segments  at  the  Brim  which  turn  backavard  ;  it 
has  8  Stamina ,  which  are  terminated  by  horned  Summits 
having  2  Awns  on  tbeir  Backfide  which  fpread  af under  ; 
the  Points  open.  The  Germen  is  fituated  below  the  Flower , 
fupporting  a  ftngle  Style  longer  than  the  Stamina,  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  Stigma  ;  it  ajterward  turns  to  an  umbilicated 
globular  Berry  with  4  Cells,  containing  a  few  j mall  Seeds. 

T  he  Species  are, 

1.  Vaccinium  pedunculis  unifloris ,  foliis  ovatis  ferra- 
tis  deciduis ,  caule  angulato.  Flor.  Lapp.  143.  Whortle 
Berry,  with  1  Flower  upon  each  Foot  Stalk,  oval 
fawed  Leaves  which  fall  of  in  Winter,  and  an  angular 
Stalk.  Vitis  ldcea  foliis  oblongis  crenatis,  fruBu  nigri- 
cante.  C.  B.  P.  470.  Black  Whorts,  Whortle  Bert  res,  or 
Bilberries. 

2.  Vaccinium  racemis  terminalibus  nutantibus,  foliis 
okovatis  revolutis  integerrimis  fubtus  pundtatis.  Lin.  Sp, 
PL  351.  Whortle  Berry  with  nodding  Bunches  of  Flow¬ 
ers  terminating  the  Branches,  and  oval  Leaves  which 
are  entire,  turned  back,  and  pundlured  on  their  under 
Side.  Vitis  ldcea  foliis  fubrotundis  non  crenatis,  baccisru- 
hris.C.  B.  P.  470.  Red  Whorts,  or  whortle  Berries. 

3.  Vaccinium  foliis  ovatis  mucronatis,  floribus  alari- 
bus  nutantibus .  W  hot  lie  Berries  with  oval  pointed  Leaves, 
and  nodding  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks.  Vitis  ldcea  martinis  foliis  flofculis  dependent ibus. 
Pink.  Fhyt.  Tab.  321.  fg.  4  Whortle  Berries  with  Myr¬ 
tle  Leaves,  and  frnall  depending  Flowers. 

4.  Vaccinium  foliis  integerrimis  revolutis  ovatis  cau - 
Ub  us  repent  ibus,  fJifonr.ibus,  hifpidis  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  352. 
Whortle  Berries  with  oval  entire  Leaves  turning  back, 
and  a  {lender,  creeping,  briftly  Stalk.  Vitis  ldcea  pa- 
liiflris  Virginian  a,  frutlu  majore.  Rail.  Hifl.  685.  Marfh 
Virginia  Whorts  with  a  larger  Fruit. 

5.  Vaccinium  foliis  integerrimis  revolutis  ovatis,  cau- 
libus  repent  ibus  fliformibus  tiudis.  Lin.  Sp.PL  351.  Whor¬ 
tle  Berries  with  oval,  entire,  reflexed  Leaves,  and  naked, 
(lender,  creeping  Stalks.  Oxyococcus feu  vaccinia palufiris. 
J.  B.  1.  p.  525.  Whortle  Berries,  Mofs  Berries,  or 
Moor  Berries :  by  fome  called  Cranberries. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  very  common  upon  large  wild 
Heaths,  in  many  Parts  of  England,  but  is  never  culti¬ 
vated  in  Gardens,  it  being  with  great  Difficulty  tranf- 
planted,  nor  will  it  thrive  long  when  it  is  removed  thi- 
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ther,  for  from  many  Trials  which  I  have  made,  by  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  Plants  at  different  Seafons  with  Balls  of  Earth 
to  their  Roots,  and  planting  them  in  Gardens,  I  could 
never  fucceed  fo  as  to  preferve  the  Plants  above  2  Years, 
and  thofe  never  produced  any  Fruit,  fo  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  Trouble  of  cultivating. 

The  Fruit  of  this  Sort  is  gathered  by  the  poor  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  thofe  Villages  which  are  fituated  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  their  Growth,  and  carried  to  the  Market 
Towns.  Thefe  are  by  fome  eaten  with  Cream  or  Milk  ; 
they  are  alfo  put  it  into  'Farts,  and  much  efteemed  by  the 
People  in -the  North,  but  they  are  feldom  brought  to 
London.  The  Shrub,  on  which  thefe  grow,  rifes  about 
2  Feet  high,  having  many  Stems  which  are  garnifh- 
ed  with  oblong  Leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Box 
Tree,  but  fomewhat  longer,  and  are  a  little  fawed  on 
their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree,  of  a  greenifh-white  Co¬ 
lour,  changing  to  a  dark  red  toward  the  Top.  The 
Fruit  are  about  the  Size  of  large  Juniper  Berries,  and  of 
a  deep  purple’  Colour,  having  a  Flue  upon  them  when 
they  are  untouched,  like  the  blue  Plums,  which  rubs  off 
with  handling. 

The  2d  Sort  is  of  much  humbler  Growth,  feldom 
rifing  above  6  or  8  Inches  high.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Sort  are  fo  like  that  of  the  Dwarf  Box,  that,  ataDiftance, 
the  Plants  are  often  taken  for  it  even  by  Perfons  of  Skill. 
This  is  an  ever-green  Shrub,  which  growls  on  moory 
Ground  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  North,  but  it  is  full  as 
difficult  to  tranfplant  into  Gardens,  as  the  other  Sort, 
though  I  have  been  affured  by  Perfons  of  Credit,  that 
they  have  feen  this  Sort  planted  to  make  Edgings  to 
the  Borders  of  the  Gardens  in  Norway  and  Sweden ,  where 
the  Plants  may  grow  much  better  from  the  Cold  of 
thofe  Climates,  than  they  will  do  in  England,  for  this  is 
a  Native  of  very  cold  Countries.  I  have  feveral  times 
received  Plants  of  this  Sort  from  Greenland,  by  the 
Whale  Ships.  The  Berries  of  this  Sort  are  red  and  have 
a  more  agreeable  acid  Flavour  than  thofe  of  the  ftrft 
Sort.  This  Fruit  is  frequently  ufed  for  Tarts  in  feveral 
of  the  northern  Countries,  where  the  Plants  grow  wild 
upon  the  Moors. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and’  other 
Parts  of  North  America  this  has  a  low  (hr u Way  Stalk 
like  the  fecond.  The  Leaves  are  frnall,  oval,  pointed, 
and  not  unlike  fome  Sorts  of  Myrtle  ;  they  continue 
green  all  the  Year.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  at  every  Joint  ;  their  Foot  Stalks 
are  pretty  long,  and  nod  downward  ;  they  fuftain  but 
one  Flower  ;  they  are  frnall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  frnall  red  Berries  which  feldom  ripen  here. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  marftty  Grounds 

in 
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in  moft  Parts  of  North  America.  The  Stalks  of  this  are 
Sender,  imbricated,  and  trail  on  the  Ground ;  the 
Scales  are  bi  iftly ;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  entire,  and 
their  Edges  turn  backward  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous 
white  Colour,,  and  in  their  native  Soil  are  fucceeded 
by  large  red  Berries,  but  in  England  the  Fruit  never 
comes  to  Perfection. 

The  Plarvts  of  this  Sort  are  difficult  to  preferve  in 
England ,  for  they  require  a  moorifh  boggy  Soil  which 
fhould  be  covered  with  Mofs,  and  conttantly  kept  wet, 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive. 

The  5th  Sort  produces  long  Sender  Branches,  not 
bigger  than  Thread,  which  trail  on  the  mottfy  Bogs,  fo 
are  often  hid  by  the  Mofs.  Thefe  Branches  are  thinly 
garniftied  with  lrnall  Leaves,  about  the  Size  and  Shape 
of  thofe  of  Thyme,  having  their  upper  Surface  of  a 
fhining  green  Colour,  but  are  white  underneath.  The 
Flowers  are  generally  produced  toward  the  Extremity 
of  the  Shoots,  which  are  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Sorts,  but  are  fmaller,  and  of  a  red  Colour  ;  thefe 
grow  on  long  flender  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
round,  red,  fpotted  Berries,  of  a  fharp  acid  Flavour, 
which  are  much  efleemed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Places  near  the  Bogs  where  they  grow.  Some  ufe  them 
for  Tarts,  and  others  eat  them  with  Milk  or  Cream. 

This  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Bogs,  therefore  cannot  by 
any  Art  be  propagated  upon  dry  Land,  but  where  there 
are  natural  Bogs,  the  Plants  may  be  taken  up  carefully, 
preferving  fome  of  the  Soil  to  their  Roots,  and  tran¬ 
splanted  into  the  Bogs  in  the  Autumn  ;  and  if  they  are 
once  fixed  in  the  Place,  they  will  fpread  and  propa¬ 
gate  themfelves  irt  great  Plenty,  and  require  no  farther 
Care. 

The  2  Sorts  firfl:  mentioned  alfo  propagate  very  fall 
by  their  creeping  Roots,  fo  that  when  they  are  fixed  in 
a  proper  Soil,  they  will  foon  overfpread  the  Ground, 
for  the  Heaths,  upon  which  they  naturally  grow,  are 
generally  covered  with  the  Plants!  The  firfl:  Sort  grows 
with  the  Heath,  their  Roots  intermixing  together,  and 
frequently  is  found  on  fandy  Heaths  in  divers  Parts  of 
England ;  but  the  fecond  Sort  grows  only  on  moorifh 
Land,  where,  by  its  creeping  Roots,  the  Ground  is 
foon  covered  with  the  Plants. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  fome 
of  which  are  Natives  of  Spain  and  Portugal ,  others  of 
Germany  and  Hungary ,  and  feveral  of  the  northern 
Parts  of  America ,  from  whence  thofe  large  Fruit  are 
brought  to  England ,  which  are  ufed  by  the  Paftrycooks 
of  London ,  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  for  Tarts  ;  but 
as  all  thefe  Sorts  narurally  grow  on  Swamps  and  Bogs, 
they  are  not  eafy  to  tranfplant  into  Gardens,  fo  as  to 
thrive,  or  produce  Fruit,  therefore  there  can  be  little 
Hopes  of  cultivating  them  to  Advantage. 

VALERIANA.  Tourn.  In/}.  R.  H.  131.  Tab.  52. 
Lin.  Gen.  PI.  43.  Valerian.. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  Empalement  ;  it  has  1  tubulous 
Petal  cut  into  5  obtufe  Segments  at  the  Brim ,  with  a  gib¬ 
bous  Honey  Gland  on  the  In/de ,  it  has  three  /mail ,  eret 7, 
All-Jhaped  Stamina ,  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  terminated 
by  roundi/h  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated  under  the 
El  fiver  t  Jupporting  a  /lender  Style  crowned  by  a  thick 
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Stigma  ;  it  afterward  turns  to  a  crowned  Capfule  which 
falls  of,  in  which  is  lodged  a  ftngle  Seed. 

The  Species  are , 

r.  V  alert  AN  a  floribus  triandris,  foliis  caulinis  pinna- 
tis ,  radical'tbus  indivifls.  Hort.  Upf  13.  Valerian  with 
Flowers  having  3  Stamina,  winged  Leaves  to  the  Stalks, 
and  thofe  at  the  Root  undivided.  Valeriana  bortenfu . 
Dod.  Pempt.  342.  Garden  Valerian. 

2.  Valeriana  fortius  triandris,  foliis  omnibus  pin- 
natis.  Hort.  Cliff.  15.  Valerian  with  3  Stamina  to  the 
Flowers,  and  all  the  Leaves  winged.  Valeriana  fylveftris 
major.  C.  B.  P.  164.  Greater  wild  Valerian. 

3.  Valeriana  floribus  monandris  caudatis ,  foliis  lan¬ 
ce  olat  is  integerrimis.  Hort  Clifl.  15.  Valerian  with 
Flowers  having  Tails,  and  one  Stamina,  and  Spear- 
fhaped  entire  Leaves.  Valeriana  rubra..  C.  B.  P.  165. 
Red  Talerian. 

4.  Valeriana  floribus  monandris  caudatis,  foliis  //- 
nearibus  integerrimis.  Valerian  with  tailed  Flowers  hav¬ 
ing  1  Stamina,  and  linear  entire  Leaves.  Valeriana  ru¬ 
bra  anguflifolia.  C.  B.  P.  165.  Narrow-leaved  red  Va¬ 
lerian. 

5.  Valeriana  foribus  monandris,  foliis  pinnatifldis. 
Hort.Upfal.  14.  Valerian  with  Flowers  having  1  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  Wing-pointed  Leaves.  Valeriana  foliis 
calcitrapa.  C.  B.  P.  164.  Valerian  with  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  Star  ThiAle. 

6.  Valeriana  floribus- triandris ,  foliis  cordatis  ferra- 
tis  petiolatis,  fummis  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  15.  Valerian 
with  3  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  and  Heart-fhaped  faw- 
ed  Leaves  growing  on  Foot  Stalks,  and  placed  by  Threes 
at  the  Top.  Valeriana  maxima  Pyrenaica,  cacal'ue  folio,. 
Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  131.  The  largeft  Pyrenean  Vale* 
rian  with  a  foreign  Colt’s-foot  Leaf. 

7.  Valeriana  floribus  triandris,  foliis  ovato-oblongis 
obtufls  integerrimis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  23.  Valerian  with 
3  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  and  oblong,  oval,  blunt, 
entire  Leaves.  Nardu.s  Celtica.  f.  B.  3.  p.  20 v  Cel- 
tick  Nard., 

8.  Valeriana  floribus  tetrandris  aqualibus,  foliis 
pinnatifldis,.  feminibus  paled  ovali  adnatis.  Hort.  Upf.  13. 
Valerian  with  4  equal  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  Wing- 
pointed  Leaves,  and  Seeds  fattened  by  an  oval  Hulk. 
Valeriana  iuteahumilis.  Amman.  Ruth.  18.  Low  yellow 
Valerian. 

9.  Valeriana  caule  dichotomo,  foliis  lanceolatis  in— 
tegris.  Vir.  Cliff.  5.  Valerian  with  a  Stalk  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  Pairs,  and  Spear-fliaped  entire  Leaves.  Va¬ 
leriana  arvenfis,  preecox  humilior ,  femine  compreffo.  Mor. 
Umb.  53.  Corn  Sallad,  or  Lambs  Lettuce.. 

10  Valeriana  caule  dichotomo ,  foliis  lanceolatis  fir - 
ratis,  calycibus  inflatis,  Hort.  Cliff.  16.  Valerian  with  a 
Stalk  branching  in  Pairs,  Spear-ttiaped  fawed  Leaves, 
and  Ivvollen  Empalements.  Valerianella  Cretica ,  fruftu 
•veficario.  Tourn.  Cor.  6.,  Candia  Lambs  Lettuce  with  a 
a, Bladder  Fruit.. 

11.  Valeriana  caule  dichotomo,  foliis  lanceolatis - 
dentatis,  fruftu  fixdentato.  Hort.  Clifl.  16.  Valerian 
with  a  Stalk  divided  in  Pairs,  Spear-ttiaped  indented 
Leaves,  and  a  Fruit  having  6  Indentures.  Valerianella 
femine  flellato,  C.  B.  P.  165.  Lambs  Lettuce  with  a 
ftarry  Fruit. 

12,  Vai.EP.iana  floribus  diandris  ringentibus ,  foliis 

ovutis 
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ovatis  fejjllilus.  IJort.  Cliff.  15.  Valerian  with  a  ringent 
Flower,  having  2  Stamina,  and  oval  Leaves  fet  clofe  to 
the  Stalk.  Valerianella  cornucopoides ,  flare  galeato.  Mor. 
'Umb.  Lambs  Lettuce  with  a  Helmet  Flower  like  thofe 
of  the  Cornucopia. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  fome 
of  which  grow  naturally  in  England,  and  others  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Parts  of  Europe  ;  but,  as  they  are  feldom  culti¬ 
vated  in  Gardens,  they  are  omitted,  left  the  Work 
fhould  fwell  too  much  beyond  its  intended  Bulk. 

The  ift  of  thefe  Sorts  is  propagated  in  England  i or 
medicinal  Ufe,  and  is  called  in  the  Shops  by  the  Name 
of  Phu,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Mountain  Valerian, 
which  is  alfo  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  is  preferred  to  all 
the  other  Sorts  by  the  modern  Phyficians,  though  the 
Roots  of  this  firft  are  ftill  continued  in  fome  of  the  ca¬ 
pital  Medicines,  and  are  by  fome  efteemed  equal  in 
Virtue,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the  wild  Sort. 

This  hath  thick,  flefhy,  jointed  Roots,  which  fpread 
near  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  in  a  very  irregular 
Manner,  eroding  each  other,  and  matting  together  by 
their  fmaller  Fibres  ;  thefe  have  a  very  ftrong  Scent, 
efpecially  when  dry.  The  lower  Leaves,  which  rife 
immediately  from  the  Root,  are  many  of  them  entire  ; 
others  are  divided  into  3,  5,  or  7  obtufe  Lobes;  they 
are  of  a  pale  green  Colour  and  fmooth.  The  Stalks 
rife  3  or  4  Feet  high  ;  they  are  hollow,  and  fend  out 
Branches  from  their  Sides  by  Pairs,  and  are  garni fhed 
with  winged  Leaves,  placed  oppofite  at  each  Joint, 
which  are  compofed  of  4  or  5  Pair  of  long  narrow 
Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Stalks,  and  alfo 
the  Branches,  are  terminated  by  Flowers  difpofed  in 
Form  of  an  Umbel;  they  are  fmall,  tubulous,  white, 
and  cut  {lightly  at  the  Brim  into  5  Parts  ;  thefe  appear 
in  May  and  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  flat 
Seeds  having  a  downy  Crown.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Alfatia ,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  our  Gardens. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  parting  its  Roots,  either 
in  the  Spring  or  Autumn,  but  the  latter  is  much  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  former,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  Beds 
of  frefh  dry  Earth  about  2  Feet  afunder,  for  the  com¬ 
monly  fpread  and  multiply  very  faff.  If  the  Seafon  is 
dry,  you  niuft  water  the  Plants  until  they  have  taken 
Root;  after  which  they  will  require  no  further  Care, 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in  Autumn, 
when  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  the  Roots  lliould  be 
taken  up,  and  dried  for  Ufe. 

The  2d  Sort  is  generally  found  on  dry  chalky  Soils, 
in  fhady  Places,  in  divers  Parts  of  England.  The 
Roots  of  this,  which  grow  wild  on  luch  Soils,  are 
much  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  fame  Kind  which  are 
cultivated  in  Gardens,  which  is  alfo  the  fame  of  all  the 
Sorts  of  aromatick  Plants,  w  hen  gathered  from  their 
native  Places  of  Growth,  where  they  are  fmaller,  but 
have  a  ftronger  Flavour. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  compofed  of  long  flefhy 
Fibres  which  are  {lender,  and  unite  in  Heads.  All  the 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  winged  ;  thofe  at  the  Bottom 
are  compofed  of  broader  Lobes  than  thofe  on  the  Stalks, 
and  are  notched  on  their  Edges ;  they  are  compofed  of 
6  or  7  Pair  of  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe 
end  in  acute  Points,  and  are  hairy.  The  Stalks,  in 
their  natural  Situation,  feldom  grow  much  more  than 
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a  Foot  high,  but,  when  the  Roots  are  cultivated  in  a 
Garden,  they  grow  more  than  twice  that  Height ; 
thefe  are  channelled,  hollow,  hairy,  and  are  garnilhed 
at  each  Joint  with  two  winged  Leaves  placed  oppofite, 
whofe  Lobes  are  very  narrow  and  almoft  entire.  At 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  come  out  two  fniall  Side 
Branches  oppofite  ;  thefe,  and  alfo  the  principal  Stalk, 
are  terminated  by  Clufters  of  Flowers,  formed  into  a 
Kind  of  Umbel,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft 
Sort,  but  are  fmaller,  and  have  a  Tinge  of  purple  on 
their  Outfide.  Jt  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  with  the 
firft  Sort. 

This  Plant  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  as  was  directed  for 
the  firft  Sort,  but  you  fhould  always  obferve  to  plant 
them  upon  a  dry,  frefh,  undunged  Soil,  in  which, 
though  the  Roots  will  not  make  near  fo  great  Progfefs 
as  in  a  rich  moift  Soil,  yet  they  will  be  much  preferable 
to  them  for  Ufe.  Thefe  Roots  lliould  alio  be  taken  up, 
when  the  Leaves  decay  in  Autumn,  and  preferved  dry 
until  ufed. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  rough  ftony  Places  in 
the  South  of  France ,  and  in  Italy,  but  has  been  long 
cultivated  in  the  Englijb Gardens  for  Ornament. 

The  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  ligneous,  and  as  thick  as 
a  Man’s  Finger,  fpreading  out  on  every  Side  very  wide.. 
The  Stalks  rife  about  3  Feet  high  ;  they  are  round, 
fmooth,  of  a  grayifh  Colour,  and  hollow  ;  thefe  are 
garnilhed  at  each  Joint  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  near  3  Inches  long  and  one  broad,  drawing  to 
a  Point  at  each  End  ;  they  are  generally  placed  by 
Pairs,  but  fometimes  there  are  3  at  the  fame  Joint 
Handing  round  the  Stalk.  The  upper-Part  of  the  Stalk 
fends  out  Branches  by  Pairs,  which,  with  the  principal 
Stalk,  are  terminated  with  red  Flowers  growing  in  Cluf¬ 
ters,  which  have  long  Tubes,  cut  into  5  Parts  at  the 
Top,  and  from  the  Tube  is  fciit  out  a  Spur  or  Heel  like 
the  Flowers  of  Larkfpur.  It  flowers  mod  Part  of  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  accordingly  in  SuccelTion  ; 
thefe  have  a  Down,  by  which  they  are  tranfported  to  a 
good  Diftance. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  and 
one  with  pale  Flefh-coloured  Flowers,  but  they  do  not 
difFer  in  any  other  Rcfpeft. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  or  by  flowing  the  Seeds  foon  alter  they  are  ripe, 
in  a  fhady  Border,  where  the  Plants  will  fometimes 
come  up  the  fame  Autumn,  efpecially  if  the  Seafon 
proves  moift,  otherwife  they  will  not  appear  till  the 
following  Spring.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  Beds  at  about  nine  Inches  or 
a  Foot  afunder,  obferving  to  water  them  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root;  after  which  they  will  require  no  lar-  , 
ther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in 
Autumn  they  mud  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  large,  therefore  fhould  have  Room, 
fo  are  not  proper  Furniture  for  fmall  Gardens.  When 
the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  light  on  Joints  of  old  Walls 
or  Buildings,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  thrive  as 
well  as  in  the  Ground,  and  -will  continue  much  longer, 
fo  the  Seeds  may  be  fcattered  between  the  Stones  of 
Grottos  and  fuch  like  Buildings,  where  the  Plants  will 

flower 
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flower  from  May  till  the  Froft  flops  them,  and  will  make 
a  good  Appearance. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  about  Montpelier ,  and  upon 
Mount  Baldus  in  Italy.  The  Root  of  this  is  ligneous, 
but  not  <0  large  as  that  of  the  former  Sort  ;  the  Stalks 
rife  2  Feet  high  or  better,  and  branch  out  on  each  Side 
from  the  Root  to  within  6  Inches  of  the  Top;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  which  are  3  or  4  Inches  long, 
but  are  as  narrow  as  thofe  of  Flax.  The  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalk  is  naked,  and  terminated  by  a  compadl  Clufter 
of  bright  red  Flowers  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former 
Sort,  but  fmaller.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  Time 
as  the  lafl,  and  may  be  propagated  the  fame  Way. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
is  an  annual  Plant  which  perifhcs  foon  after  the  Seeds 
are  ripe.  The  lower  Leaves,  which  fpread  on  the 
Ground,  are  cut  into  many  obtufe  Segments  ;  the 
Stalks,  when  the  Plants  are  in  good  Ground,  will  rife 
near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  but  on  dry  ftony  Soils  not 
half  fo  high,  and  when  they  grow  out  of  the  Joints 
of  old  Walls,  not  more  than  3  Inches  high;  thefe  are 
hollow,  fmooth,  and  round,  fending  out  Branches  by 
Pairs  from  the  upper  Joints;  they  arc  garni fhed  with 
Wing-pointed  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  or  Segments  are 
very  narrow.  The  Stalks  and  Branches  are  terminated 
by  Tufts  of  Flowers  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Garden 
Valerian,  but  fmaller,  and  have  a  Flefh-coloured  Tinge 
at  the  Top.  The  Seeds  have  a  Down,  which  helps  to 
fpread  them,  fo  it  propagates  without  Care. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  bn  the  Pyrenean  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  this  has  a  fibrous  perennial  Root,  from  which 
come  out  many  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  flanding  on  Foot 
Stalks  more  than  a  Foot  in  Length.  The  Leaves  are 
4  Inches  over  each  Way  ;  they  are  bluntly  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and 
fmooth,  but  their  under  Side  is  pale,  arid  a  little  hairy. 
The  Stalks  rile  3  Feet  high  ;  they  are  hollow,  chan¬ 
neled,  and  fend  out  Branches  oppofite  toward  the  Top, 
garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  fhaped  like 
thofe  below,  but  a  little  pointed,  and  frequently  at 
the  Top  there  are  3  Leaves  placed  round  the  Stalk, 
flanding  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Stalk  and  Branches 
are  terminated  by  pale  Flefh-coloured  Flowers,  difpofed 
in  Form  of  Umbels,  which  have  very  fhort  Spurs  or 
Heels.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au- 
gufl,  which  are  crowned  with  Down,  whereby  they  are 
tranfported  to  a  Dift.mce. 

This  Plant  delights  in  Shade  and  a  moift  Soil  ;  it 
may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds  on  a  fhady 
Border,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  when  the  Plants, 
come  up,  they  fliould  be  treated  as  the  third  Sort. 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Styrian 
Mountains ;  this  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Allione  from 
Turin,  who  gathered  it  on  the  Alps  near  that  Place  ;  it 
is  a  very  humble  Plant.  The  Stalks  trail  on  the  Ground 
among  the  Mofs,  and  put  out  Roots  at  their  Joints, 
which  fwell  into  Knobs  or  Tubers.  The  Leaves  are 
oblong,  oval,  and  entire  ;  the  Flower  Stalks  rife  3  or  4 
Inches  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  2  or  3  Pair  of 
frnall  oval  Leaves  ;  the  Flowers  are  final!,  of  a  pale 
incarnate  Colour,  and  are  formed  in  a  loofe  Spike  fit¬ 
ting  very  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  It  flowers  in  June,  but 
does  not  produce  Seeds  here. 
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This  Plant  is  difficult  to  preferve  in  Gardens,  for  it 
naturally  grows  on  rocky  Mountains,  Which  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  Mofs,  where  the  Snow  continues  fix  or  feven 
Months,  fo  it  requires  a  very  cold  Situation,  and  a  flo- 
ny  Soil. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ;  this  is  a 
biennial  Plant  which  flowers  and  produces  Seeds  tlie 
fecond  Year,  and  then  decays.  The  Leaves  of  this  are 
winged  ;  the  Lobes  of  the  lower  Leaves  are  oblong, 
oval,  and  end  in  roundifh  Points  ;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot 
high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  compofed  of  4 
or  5  Pair  of  Lobes,  terminated  by  a  broad  one  cut  into 
3  or  5  Points.  The  Lobes  of  thefe  are  acute-pointed  ; 
thefe  Leaves  are  placed  by  Pairs,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalks  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh  Co¬ 
lour.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  has  two  Pair  of 
Branches  ;  the  lower  Pair  are  near  3  Inches  long,  but 
the  upper  are  not  half  that  Length  ;  thefe,  and  al- 
fo  the  principal  Stalk,  are  terminated  by  bright  yel¬ 
low  Flowers,  colledfed  in  a  Sort  of  Umbel,  which  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn  ;  it  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  where  the  Plants  are  to 
remain  ;  this  may  be  performed  either  in  Autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  Spring  ;  they  have 
iucceeded  with  me  equally  at  both  Seafons.  When 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  mufl  be  thinned  a\here  too 
clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the 
Culture  they  require. 

The  9th  Sort  is  the  common  Corn  Sallad  which  is 
cultivated  in  Gardens,  but  is  found  growing  naturally 
on  arable  Land  among  the  Corn,  in  many  Parts  of 
England  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant  which  dies  when  it 
has  perfected  its  Seeds.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this  are 
oblong,  and  broad  at  their  Points,  which  are  rounded, 
and  narrowed  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  embrace  each 
other  ;  thefe  are  from  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  to  2 
Inches  long,  in  Proportion  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the 
Ground.  From  between  the  Leaves  arifes  an  angular 
Stalk,  from  3  to  8  or  9  Inches  high,  which  divides  into  2 
Branches  which  fpread  from  each  other,  and  thefe 
both  divide  again  into  2  other  in  like  Manner.  The 
Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  at 
the  Bottom,  but  fmaller  ;  thefe  are  placed  by  Pairs  at 
each  Joint.  The  Branches  are  terminated  by  Clufters 
of  white  Flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Spe¬ 
cies,  which  are  fucceeded  by  pretty  large  roundifh 
Seeds  a  little  comprefled  on  one  Side.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl,  which  are  very 
apt  to  drop  before  they  have  changed  Colour. 

It  is  propagated  as  a  Sallad  Herb  for  the  Spring,  but, 
having  a  flrong  Tafte  which  is  not  agreeable  to  many 
Palates,  it  is  not  fo  much  in  Ufe  as  it  was  formerly; 
it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  in 
Autumn  on  the  Spot  where  they  are  to  grow  for  Ufe. 

If  they  are  fown  t  te  latter  End  of  Augufl,  the  firft 
Rains  will  bring  up  tne  Plants  ;  thefe  fhould  be  hoed  to 
thin  them  where  diey  are  too  clofe,  arid  to  deftroy  the 
Weeds.  Early  in  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  be  fit  for 
Ufe.  The  younger  the  Plants  are  when  ufed,  the  lets 
flrong  will  be  their  Talle,  fo  they  may  fupply  the  Ta¬ 
ble-in  a  Scarcity  of  other  Herbs.  When  the  Seeds  of 
this  Sort  are.  fown  in  the  Soring,  if  the  Seafon  proves 
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dry,  the  Plants  will  not  appear  fill  Autumn  or  the  Spring 
following  ;  befides,  in  Summer  the  Herb  is  not  fo  fit 
for  Ufe.  I  have  known  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  lie  in 
the  Ground  many  Years,  when  they  have  happened  to 
be  buried  deep,  and  upon  being  turned  up  to  the  Air, 
the  Plants  have  come  up  as  thick  as  if  the  Seeds  had 
been  newly  Town. 

There  are  two  other  Species  of  this  which  grow  na¬ 
turally  in  England ,  but  as  they  are  feldom  admitted 
into  Gardens,  I  have  not  enumerated  them  ;  thefe  are 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  only  accidental  Varieties,  but 
I  have  fown  them  all  feveral  Years,  and  have  never 
found  either  of  them  alter. 

The  ioth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Candia  ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  rife  6  or  8  Inches  highland 
divide  by  Pairs  like  the  former.  The  Leaves  are  much 
narrower  than  thofe  of  the  former,  end  in  acute  Points, 
and  are  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  the  Flowers  are  like 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  have  a  fwoln  Bladder  Em- 
palement  which  enciofes  the  Seeds. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  The  Leaves 
at  Bottom  are  3  or  4  Inches  long,  round-pointed,  and 
deeply  notched  on  their  Edges ;  the  Stalk  rifes  near  a 
Foot  high,  fending  out  Branches  by  Pairs  from  the  Joints 
below;  the  upper  Part  divides  by  Pairs  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  two  former.  The  Flowers  are  colledled 
in  globular  Heads  ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  Co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ftarry  Fruit  having  6  Inden¬ 
tures.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au- 
gujl ;  this  and  the  former  Sort  are  fuppofed  to  be  only 
Varieties  arifing  from  the  fame  Seeds,  but  1  have  fown 
them  more  than  30  Years,  and  have  not  oblerved  ei¬ 
ther  of  them  vary. 

The  12th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  arable  Fields  in 
Sicily  and  Spain  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant.  The  Stalks 
are  pretty  thick,  channelled,  and  of  a  purpliih  Co¬ 
lour,  they  rife  8  or  9  Inches,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
oval  fmooth  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs  at  each  Joint,  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  to  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
long,  and  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  lucid  green.  From  each 
fide  of  the  Stalk  fpring  out  (lender  Branches,  but  the 
upper  Part  divides  into  2  fpreading  Branches  like  the 
ether.  The  Joints  are  levelling,  and  thefe  Branches 
divide  again  by  Pairs;  thefe  are  terminated  by  Cluflers 
of  red  Flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  red  Valerian, 
but  larger  ;  they  have  2  Leaves  clofe  under  the  Bunch¬ 
es,  embracing  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  When  the 
Flowers  are  pad,,  the  Fruit  ftretches  out  in  Shape  of  a 
Cornucopia  or  Horn  of  Plenty.  The  Flowers  appear  in 
June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn., 

Thefe  3  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
he  fown  in  Autumn  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain.  When 
thefe  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  Culture  but 
to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds.  The  Plants,  which  rife  in  Autumn, 
will  live  through  the  Winter,  and  come  early  to  flower 
the  following  Summer,  fo  will  produce  good  Seeds, 
whereas  thofe,  which  rife  in  the  Spring,  do  not  ripen, 
their  Seeds  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  warm. 

VALERIANA  GRAiCA.  See  Polemonium. 

VALERI ANELL A.  See  Valeriana, 

VANILLA.  Plum.  Gen,  Nov.  25.  Tab.  28.  Epi- 
dendrum .  Lin .  Gen-  907. 
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The  CbaraSlers  are, 

It  bus  a  ftngle  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  included  in 
Sheaths,  dijlant  from  each  other  ;  they  Jit  on  the  Germen 
and  have  no  Empalement  ;  they  have  5  oblong  Petals  which 
fpread  open  very  wide,  and  turbinated  Ne  Si  aria,  whofe 
Bajes  are  tubulous,  fltuated  on  the  back  Side  of  the  Petals 
in  the  Middle  ;  their  Brims  are  oblique  and  bifid  ;  the  up¬ 
per  Lip  is  floort  and  trifid  ;  the  under  one  runs  out  in  a  long 
Point ;  they  have  two  very  fhort  Stamina  fitting  upon  the 
Pointal ,  and  the  Summits  are  fafiened  to  the  Upper  Lip  ofi 
the  Neflarium  ;  they  have  a  long,  fender,  contorted  Ger¬ 
men,  fituated  under  the  flower,  fiupporting  a  fhort  Style 
fafiened  to  the  upper  Lip  of  the  NcStarium,  crowned  by  an 
obfolete  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long , 
taper,  flefhy  Pod,  including  many  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Vanilla  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  mucronatis,  nervcfisy 
floribus  alternis.  Vanilla  with  oblong,  oval,  acute-point¬ 
ed,  veined  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  alternately. 
Volubilis  filiquola  Mexicana,  plant aglnis  f  lio  Catcjb.  Car. 
3.  p.  7.  Mexican  Climber  having  Pods,  and  a  Plan¬ 
tain  Leaf. 

2.  Vanilla  foliis  oblongis  obtufis,  compreffis  articula- 
tis,  floribus  alaribus.  Vanilla  with  oblong,  blunt,  com- 
preffed,  jointed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  proceeding  from 
the  Sides  of  the  Stalks. 

The  ill  Sort  is  that  which  the  Spaniards  cultivate  in 
the  Wejl-lndies,  which  we  (hall  deferihe  hereafter.  ^ 

The  2d  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena  in  Nexv- 
Spain,  where  it  grows  naturally  ;  this  has  a  climbing 
Stalk,  which  fends  out  Roots  from  the  Joints,  which 
faften  to  the  Stems  of  Trees  or  any  neighbouring  Sup¬ 
port,  and  climb  to  a  great  Height  The  Leaves, 
which  come  out  fingly  at  each  Joint,  are  oblong, 
fmooth,  and  jointed.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  great  Bee  Orchis,  but  are  longer  :  The  Galea  or 
Helmet  of  the  Flower  is  of  a  pale  Pink  Colour,  and 
the  Labia  is  purple.  This  Plant  flowered  in  the  Chelfiea 
Garden,  but  wanting  its  proper  Support,  it  lived  but 
one  Year. 

There  are  2  or  3  Varieties  of  the  firfi  Sort,  which 
differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  and  the  Length 
of  their  Pods  ;  and  there  are  many  other  Species  which 
grow  naturally  in  both  the  Indies,  which  have  been 
brought  to  this  Genus,  but  thofe  abovementioned  are 
all  I  have  feen  growing. 

The  Plant,  which  produces  the  Fruit  called  Vanilla 
or  Baniiia,  by  the  Spaniards ,  hath  a  trailing  Stem, 
fomewhat  like  common  Ivy  but  not  fo  woody,  which 
fallens  ilfelf  to  whatever  Tree  grows  near  it,  by  fmall 
Fibres  or  Roots  which  are  produced  at  every  Joint, 
which  faften  to  the  Bark  of  the  Tree,,  and  by  which  the 
Plants  are  often  nourifhed,  when  they  are  cut  or.  broken 
off  from  the  Root  a  confiderable  Height  from  the 
Ground,,  in  like  (Manner  as  the  Ivy  is  often  feen  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Leaves  areas  large  as  thofe  of  the  common 
Laurel,  but  are  not  quite  fo  thick;  thefe  are  produced 
alternately  at  every  Joint  (which  are  fix  or  feven  Inches 
afunder),  and  are  of  a  lively  green  Colour  on  the  upper 
Side,  but  of  a  paler  green  underneath.  The  Stems  of 
thefe  Plants  fhoot  into  many  Branches,  which  faften 
themfelves  alfo  to  the  Branches  of  the  Trees,  by  which 
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Means  they  life  18  or  20  Feet  high,  and  fpread 
quite  over  fome  ol  the  fmaller  Trees,  to  which  they 
are  joined.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  greenifh  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  mixed  with  white,  which,  when  fallen,  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  Fruit,  which  are  6  or  7  Inches  long. 

This  Sort,  which  is  manufactured,  grows  not  only  in 
the  Bay  of  Campeachy ,  but  alfo  at  Carthagena,  at  the 
Curaccas ,  Honduras ,  Darien ,  and  Cay  an,  at  all  which 
Places,  the  Fruit  is  gathered  and  preferved,  but  is  rare¬ 
ly  found  in  any  of  the  Englifh  Settlements  in  America , 
though  it  might  be  eafily  carried  thither,  and  propaga¬ 
ted  ;  for  the  Shoots  of  thefe  Plant  are  full  of  Juice, 
fo  may  be  eafily  tranfported,  becaufe  they  will  continue 
frefh  out  of  the  Ground  for  feveral  Months.  I  had 
fome  Branches  of  this  Plant,  which  were  gathered  by 
Mr.  Robert  Millar  at  Campeachy ,  and  fent  over  between 
Papers  by  way  of  Sample  ;  thefe  had  been  at  leaf!  fix 
Months  gathered,  when  I  received  them,  and  upon 
opening  the  Papers,  I  found  the  Leaves  rotten,  with 
the  Moifture  contained  in  them,  and  the  Paper  w'as 
alfo  perittied  with  it,  but  the  Stems  appeared  frefh, 
upon  which  I  planted  fome  of  them  in  fmall  Pots,  and 
plunged  them  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where 
they  foon  put  out  Leaves,  and  fent  forth  Roots  from 
their  Joints  ;  but,  as  thefe  Plants  naturally  fallen  them- 
felves  to  the  Stems  of  the  Trees,  in  the  Woods  where 
they  grow  naturally,  it  is  with  great  Difficulty  that  they 
are  kept  alive,  when  they  have  not  the  fame  Support  ; 
therefore,  whoever  would  preferve  any  of  thefe  Plants 
in  Europe,  fhould  plant  them  in  Tubs  of  Earth,  near 
the  Stem  of  fome  vigorous  -American  Tree,  which  re¬ 
quires  a  Stove,  and  can  bear  a  great  deal  of  Water,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Vanillas  mud  be  plentitwlly  watered  in  the 
Summer  Seafon,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  They 
require  alfo  to  be  {haded  from  the  Sun  by  Trees,  fo  that 
if  thefe  are  planted  at  the  Foot  of  the  Hernandia ,  or 
Jack-in -a-Box,  whofe  Leaves  are  very  large,  and  af¬ 
ford  a  good  Shade,  they  will  fucceed  better  than  when 
they  are  expofed  in  fingle  Pots  alone ;  and  as  thefe 
Plants  require  the  fame  Degree  of  Heat  in  Winter,  they 
will  agree  well  together. 

When  thefe  Plants  are  defigned  for  Propagation  in 
the  warm  Parts  of  America,  there  is  nothing  more  re¬ 
quired  than  to  make  Cuttings  of  about  three  or  four 
Joints  in  Length,  w'hich  fhould  be  planted  clofe  to  the 
Stems  of  Trees,  in  low  marfhy  Places  ;  and  to  keep 
down  other  troublefome  Plants;  which  if  permitted  to 
grow  about  the  Cuttings  before  they  are  well  rooted, 
would  overbear  and  dettroy  them  ;  but  after  they  are 
ettabliffied,  and  have  fattened  their  Shoots  to  the  Stems 
of  the  Trees,  they  are  not  in  much  Danger  of  being 
injured  by  neighbouring  Plants,  though,  when  the 
Ground  is  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  the  Plants  will  be 
much  better  nourifhed. 

Thefe  Plants  do  not  produce  Flowers  until  they  are 
grown  ttrong,  fo  that  the  Inhabitants  affirm.  That  it  is 
6  or  7  Years  from  the  planting  to  the  Time  of  their 
bearing  Fruit ;  but  when  they  begin  to  flower  and  fruit, 
they  continue  for  feveral  Years  bearing,  and  this  without 
any  Culture,  and  as  it  is  a  Commodity  which  bears  a 
good  Price,  it  is  well  worth  cultivating  in  feveral  of  the 
Englifh  Settlements,  efpecially  as  they  will  growonmoift 
woody  Places,  where  the  Land  is  not  cleared  from  Tim- 
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The  Method  ufed  to  prepare  the  Fruit,  is,  when  it 
turns  ot  a  yellow  Colour,  and  begins  to  open,  to  gather 
it,  and  lay  it  in  fmall  Heaps  to  ferment  two  or  three 
Days,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  pra&ifed  for  the  Co¬ 
coa  or  Chocolate  Pods  ;  then  they  fpread  them  in  the 
Sun  to  dry,  and  when  they  are  about  half  dried,  they 
flat  them  with  their  Hands,  and  afterwards  rub  them 
over  with  the  Oil  of  Palma  Cbri/li,  or  of  the  Cocoa  ;  then 
they  expofe  them  to  the  Sun  again  to  dry,  and  afterward 
they  rub  them  over  with  Oil  a  fecond  Time  ;  then  they 
put  them  in  fmall  Bundles,  covering  them  with  the 
Leaves  of  the  Indian  Reed,  to  preferve  them. 
r  Thefe  Plants  produce  but  one  Crop  of  Fruit  in  a 
y  ear,  which  is  commonly  ripe  in  May,  fit  for  gather¬ 
ing,  for  they  do  not  let  them  remain  on  the  Plants  to 
be  perfectly  mature,  becaufe  then  they  are  not  fo  fit  for 
Ufe  ;  but  when  they  are  about  half  changed  yellow, 
they  efteem  them  better  for  keeping,  than  when  they 
are  changed  to  a  dark  brown  Colour,  at  which  Time 
the  Fruit  fplits,  and  fhews  a  great  Quantity  of  fmall 
Seeds,  which  are  inclofed  within  it.  While  the  Fruit 
is  green,  it  affords  no  remarkable  Scent,  but  as  it  ripens, 
it  emits  a  mod  grateful  aromatick  Odour.  When  the 
Fruit  begins  to  open,  the  Birds  attack  them  and  devour 
all  the  feeds  very  greedily,  but  do  not  eat  any  other 
Part  of  the  Fruit. 

The  Fruit,  which  are  brought  to  Europe,  are  of  a 
dark  brown  Colour,  about  6  Inches  long,  and  fcarce  an 
Inch  broad  ;  they  are  wrinkled  on  the  Outfide,  and  full 
of  a  vatt  Number  of  black  Seeds,  like  Grains  of  Sands, 
of  a  pleafant  Smell,  like  Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  Fruit  is  only  ufed  in  England,  as  an  Ingredient 
in  Chocolate,  to  which  it  gives  a  pleafant  Flavour  to 
fome  Palates,  but  to  others  it  is  very  difagreeable  ;  but 
the  Span  if  j  Phyficians  in  America  ufe  it  in  Medicine,  and 
etteem  it  grateful  to  the  Stomach  and  Brain,  for  ex¬ 
pelling  Wind,  to  provoke  Urine,  to  refitt  Poifon,  and 
cure  the  Bite  of  venomous  Animals. 

As  this  Plant  is  fo  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings,  it 
is  very  ttrange  that  the  Inhabitants  of  America  fhould 
negletl  to  cultivate  it,  efpecially  as  it  is  an  Ingredient 
in  their  Chocolate,  which  is  fo  much  drank  all  over 
America  ;  but,  as  the  EnglifJj  have  in  a  Manner  quite 
negle&ed  the  Culture  of  the  Cocoa,  it  is  no  Wonder 
they  fhould  neglect  this,  fince  the  former  was  cultivated 
in  great  Plenty  by  the  Spaniards  in  Jamaica,  while  that 
Ifland  remained  in  their  Poflettion,  fo  that  the  Englifj 
had  an  Example  before  them,  if  they  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed  it  ;  whereas  the  Vanilla  was  not  found  growing 
there,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
Perfons,  who  were  fo  indolent  as  to  quit  the  Culture  of 
many  valuable  Plants  then  growing  on  the  Spot,  fheuid 
be  at  the  Trouble  of  introducing  any  new  ones. 

VAPOURS  are  defined  by  Naturalitts  to  be  thole  wa¬ 
tery  Particles  which  are  fevered  from  others  by  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Air,  and  are  carried  about  in  it  feveral  Ways 
according  as  the  Wind,  or  Warmnefs  of  the  Air,  ferves ; 
they  rife  out  of  the  Sea,  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  other 
Waters. 

As  to  their  hanging  in  the  Air,  we  may  obferve,  in 
a  hot  Day,  when  there  is  no  Wind  ft i  1  ring,  fuch  a 
Company  of  Vapours  to  rile  out  of  moitt  Ground,  as 
make  thick  Fogs,  which  are  fometimes  higher,  and 
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fometimes  lower,  as  the  Multitude  and  Motion  of  the 
the  Vapours  happen  to  be.  They  are  to  be  feen  as 
well  upon  high  Grounds  as  low. 

They  are  eafily  diflipated  by  the  Wind,  and  particu¬ 
larly  if  it  be  a  drying  Wind. 

The  Sun  has  the  fame  Effe£t  upon  them,  and  we 
commonly  fee,  when  there  are  thick  Fogs  about  Sun- 
rifing,  they  disappear  a  little  after  it  is  up. 

It  is  evident  that  Fogs  confift  of  aqueous  Particles 
rarefied,  becaufe  they  mightily  bedew  every  thing  that 
lies  open  to  them.  Thefe  Particles,  being  foundly  mo¬ 
ved,  muff  needs  fly  aloft  into  the  Air,  but  it  their  Mo¬ 
tion  be  fomething  faint,  they  play  about  the  Surface  of 
ihe  Earth  ;  for  this  is  agreeable  to  the  Laws  of  Motion, 
that  fuch  Things  as  are  about  the  Globe  of  the  Earth, 
the  m'ore  they  are  moved,  the  more  they  recede  from 
the  Centre  of  the  Earth. 

Again,  thefe  Fogs  arife  out  of  all  Places,  mountain¬ 
ous  or  champain,  and  continue  till  they  are  difpelled 
by  Wind  or  Heat,  but  they  continue  iongeft  in  the  low- 
til  Grounds,  becaufe  thofe  Places  are  fulled  of  Moi- 
lture,  and  are  not  fo  much  expofed  to  the  Winds;  but 
wherever  they  be,  when  the  Wind  rifes  upon  them, 
they  are  diflipated,  and  driven  about,  till  we  fee  no  more 
of  them. 

So,  in  like  Manner,  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  by  putting 
them  into  a  brilker  Motion,  either  dif&pates  them  by  Ra- 
refa&ion,  or  raifes  them  higher,  and  forms  them  into 
Clouds. 

And  whereas  fometimes  the  Fogs  dink  ;  it  is  not  be¬ 
caufe  they  come  from  dinking  Water,  but  becaufe  the 
Vapours  are  mixed  with  fulphureous  Exhalations,  which 
fmell  fo.  Perhaps  thefe  Exhalations  would  fly  up  diredlly 
to  the  Clouds,  if  there  were  no  Fogs  to  hold  them,  and 
fo  would  not  affedf  the  Senfe  of  Smelling;  but  when 
they  are  once  entangled  and  blended  with  the  Fog,  they 
lad  as  long  as  that  does. 

The  Clouds  are  higher  than  the  Fogs;  they  hang  in 
the  Air,  and  are  carried  about  in  it  by  the  Winds.  The 
Clouds  are  of  various  Figures,  and  fometimes  fo  thin, 
that  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  pafs  through  them,  but  at  o- 
ther  Times  they  are  thick  enough  to  intercept  and  ob- 
drudf  them  ;  they  alfo  appear  of  feveral  Colours,  as 
white,  red,  and  fometimes  very  dark. 

The  Thicknefs  of  the  Clouds  proceeds  from  the  Clofe- 
neE  of  the  vaporous  Particles  one  to  another,  and  their 
Thinnefs  from  the  Didance  of  thofe  Particles,  one  from 
another,  of  which  there  are  feveral  Caufes.  When  they 
are  very  thin,  they  leave  fo  many  Interdices,  that  the 
Rays  of  the  Sun  dart  through  them  in  many  Places  hut 
are  intercepted  in  others. 

.As  to  the  Variety  of  the  Figures  of  the  Clouds,  they 
arife  from  their  Plenty  of.Vapours,  and  the  Induonceof 
the  Sun  and  Wind,  for  they  cannot  be  varioufly  con- 
denfed,  rarefied,  and  carried  about  in  the  Air,  but  their 
Figure  muft  needs  he  changed. 

To  account  for  the  Clouds  hanging  in  the  Air  is  a 
Matter  of  fome  Difficulty. 

All  the  watery  Particles,  of  which  they  confifl,  are 
heavier  than  Air  ;  and  fo,  if  there  were  nothing  to  hin¬ 
der  them,  they  would  fall  to  the  Earth  ;  but  there  are 
two  things  which  feem  to  keep  them  up. 

jl  The  Winds  which  blow  from  all  Parts,,  under  the 
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Region  of  the  Clouds,  and  bear  about  with  them  many 
lighter  Sorts  of  Bodies;  efpecially  if  thefe  Bodies  con¬ 
tain  but  a  fun  a  11  Quantity  of  folk!  Matter  under  a  broad 
Superficies.  And  thus  it  is  vifible,  how  eafily  Paper 
Kites  are  kept  up  by  the  Wind,  when  they  are  mount¬ 
ed  pretty  high  ;  and  fo  the  Particles  of  Water,  pretty 
much  rarified,  may  eafily  be  fufpended  at  that  Height. 

2.  New  Exhalations  and  Vapours  are  perpetually 
fuming  out  of  the  Earth  ;  and  by  their  moving  upwards, 
prevent  the  Clouds  from  defeending,  unlefs  the  Denfity 
of  the  Clouds  overweighs  them.  Thus  we  fee  the  Va¬ 
pour  of  Fire  carries  lighter  Bodies  up  the  Chimney  ;  and 
Smoke  can  turn  a  thin  Plate  of  Iron,  artfully  placed  in  it, 
fo  ftrongiy,  as  to  turn  about  a  Spit,  and  roaft  Meat. 

It  is  a  quefiion  among  Naturahfis,  Whether  Clouds 
and  thicker  Fogs  are  compofed  alike  ;  or.  Whether 
there  he  fomething  more  in  the  Clouds  ? 

Some  think  that  Clouds  are  gro/Ter  than  all  Fogs,  and 
that  they  are  compofed  of  Flakes  of  Snow,  .rather  than 
Particles  of  Water,  iuch  as  make  Fogs. 

Others  lay.  It  is  enough  to  confider  Clouds  as  a  clo- 
fet  Sort  of  Fogs,  and  indeed  the  Fogs,  that  hang  upon 
the  Tops  of  very  high  Hills,  appear  to  People  in  the 
Plains  to  be  all  one  with  Clouds,  though  thofe,  that: 
are  at  them,  perceive  nothing  but  a  thick  Fog. 

There  being  always  many  Vapours  in  the  Air,  though 
not  always  vifible,  it  comes  to  pals  that  great  Dews  fall 
even  in  clear  Weather,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  Countries 
where  it  feldom  rains  ;  for  when  it  happens  that  the  feat- 
tere.d  Vapours  are  colledledand  condenled  together,  a  ad 
forced  downwards,  they  mull  needs  fall,  and  bedew 
Plants  and  Grafs. 

The  Time  for  the  falling  of  the  Dew  is  either  before 
the  Riling  of  the  Sun,  or  after  the  Setting  of  it,  but  in 
order  to  its  falling  regularly  at  thofe  Times,  it  is  necef* 
fary  t  hat  the  Air  becalm,  for  windy  or  fiormy  Weather 
hinders  it  ;  but  when  the  Weather  is  calm,  and  gentle 
Breezes  are  felt  from  the  Welt  about  the  7'ime  that  the 
Sun  fets,  and  from  the  Eail  about  ihe  Rifing  of  it,  it  is 
probable  they  colJedt  the  Vapours,  and  precipitate  them, 
by  moderately  cooling  the  Air,  and  becaufe  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Breezes  are  more  general  than  the  Evening  ones,, 
therefore  the  Evening  Dews  fall  only  here  and  there,, 
but  the  Morning  ones  feldom  fail  of  being  univer- 
fal.  ...  s 

It  is  likewife  found  by  Experience,  That  the  Dews- 
are  more  copious  in  hotter  Countries  than  in  cold,  the 
Reafon  of  which  feems  to  be  this  ;  That  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun  does,  in  the  Day  Time,  ra  le  abundance  of 
Vapours  out  of  the  Water,  which  Vapours  are  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  rarefied  by  the  fame  Heat,  that  they  are  di- 
fperled  far  and  wide,  but  the  cool  of  the  Night  brings 
them  together  again,  and  condenfes  them  to  that  De¬ 
gree,  that  they  fall  to  the  Ground,  but  not  in  fuchlarge 
Drops  as  Rain  doe^ 

But  in  colder  Countries,  where  there  are  frequent 
Rains,  and  the  Vapours  are  lefs  rarefied,  moil  of 
them  come  down  in  Rain,  and  but  a  fmall  Part  turns  to 
Dew. 

A  certain  Author  fays,  that  in  fome  of  the  hotter 
Climates,  the  Earth  is  without  Rain  for  fix  or  feven 
Months  together  ;  and  is  every  Summer  Seafon  lo 
much  parched  and  dried,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
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Moifture  to  be  found  in  it  for  three  or  four  Feet  deep  ; 
and  during  that  Time  the  Heats  are  fo  excefiive,  that 
without  the  refrelhlng  Dews  of  the  Nights  (which  are 
there  very  confidcrable)  they  Plants  muff  inevitably  pc- 
rifh  ;  for  there  is  no  Moifture  they  can  have,  but  trom 
the  Dews,  and  yet  that  Moifture  fupports  the  Frees 
and  Plants  in  a  flourifhing  State.  Toward  the  End  of 
the  Day  the  Leaves  contract  themfelves,  by  Reafon  of 
the  exceftive  Heat  of  the  Sun  ;  but  by  the  falling  of  the 
Dews  at  Night,  they  expand  and  open  themfelves  ;  fo 
that  in  the  Morning  and  fore  Part  of  the  Day  they  have 
a  mod  agreeable  Verdure  ;  and  alio  this  Moifture  of  the 
Dews  affords  fufficient  Nourifhmenl  to  the  Plants  to 
bring  the  Fruits  to  perfection. 

By  a  great  many  Obfervations  made  by  Mr.  Henry 
Brighton ,  F.  R.  S.  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Defaguliers ,  to  raife 
Water  by  Fire  ;  according  to  Mr.  Newcome' s  Improve' 
inent  of  it,  they  found  that  the  Water  by  boiling,  was 
expanded  14,000  Times,  to  generate  Steam  as  ftrong 
(/.  e.  as  elaftick)  as  common  Air,  which  therefore  mu  ft 
be  near  i6i  Times  fpecifically  lighter. 

And  it  is  plain,  that  this  Steam  is  not  made  of  the 
Air  extricated  out  of  the  Water,  becaufeit  iscandenfed 
again  into  Water  by  a  Jet  of  cold  Water  fpouting  into 
it  ;  and  the  little  Quantity  of  Air  that  comes  out  of  the 
inje&ed  Water  mud  be  difeharged  at  every  Stroke, 
otherwife  the  Engine  will  not  work  well. 


EXPERIMENT. 


A  B  C  D  reprefent  a  pretty  large  Veflel  of  Water, 
which  mud  be  fet  on  the  Fire  to  boil.-  In  this  Veflel 
muft  be  fufpended  the  GlafsBdl  E,  made  heavy  enough 
to  fink  in  Water,  but  put  in,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
it  be  filled  with  Water  when  upright,  without  any 
Bubbles  of  Air  at  its  Crown  within,  the  Crown  being 
all  under  Water. 

As  the  Water  boils,  the  Beil  will  by  Degrees  be 
emptied  of  its  Water,  being  prefled  down  by  the  Steam 
which  rifes  above  the  Water  in  tire  Bel!  ;  but  as  that 
Steam  has  the  Appearance  of  Air,  in  order  to  know 
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whether  it  be  Air  or  not,  take  tire  VefiTel  off  the  Fire, 
and  draw  up  the  Bell  by  a  String  fattened  to  its  Knob 
or  Top,  then,  as  the  Steam  condenfes  by  the  cold  Air 
on  the  O-utfide  of  the  Bell,  the  Water  will  rife  up  into 
the  Bell  at  F,  quite  to  the  Top,  without  any  Bubble 
above  it  ;  which  fhews  that  the  Steam  that  kept  out  the 
W ater  was  not  Air. 

N.  B.  ’This  Experiment  fucceeds  Left  when  the  Water 
has  been  frf  purged  of  Air ,  by  boiling  and  the  Air  Pump. 

We  know,  by  feveral  Experiments  made  on  the  Fire 
Engine,  (in  Capt.  Savory  s  Way,  where  the  Steam  is 
made  to  prefs  immediately  on  the  Water),  that  Steam 
will  drive  away  Air,  and  that  in  Proportion  to  its  Heat, 
though  in  the  open  Air  it  floats  and  rifes  in  it  like 
Smoke. 

Now  if  the  Particles  of  Water  turned  into  Steam  or 
Vapour  repel  each  other  ftrongly,  and  repel  Air  more 
than  they  repel  each  other,  Aggregates  of  fuch  Parti¬ 
cles  made  of  Vapour  and  Vacuity  may  rife  in  Air  of 
different  Identities,  according  to  their  own  Denfity,  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  Degree  of  Heat,  without  having  Re- 
courfe  to  imaginary  Bubbles,  formed  in  a  Manner  on¬ 
ly  fuppofed,  and  not  proved. 

Indeed  he  owns,  that  if  the  vvatry  Particles  had  no 
repellent  force,  they  muft  precipitate  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  that  Duft  will  do  after  it  has  been  raifed  up  ;  but 
there  are  too  many  Obfervations  and  Experiments,  to 
leave  any  Doubt  of  the  Exiftence  of  repellent  Force 
abovementioned. 

And  that  he  cannot  JJsew  by  any  Experirnent,  how  big 
the  Moleculse  of  Vapour  muf  be  which  will  exclude  Air 
from  their  Inter  jlices  ;  nor  that  tbefe  Moleculae  do  vary  in 
Proportion  to  the  Degree  of  Heat  by  an  Increafe  cj  repel¬ 
lent  Force  in  each  watry  Particle ,  or  by  a  farther  Divf- 
en  of  the  Particles  fill  lefs  ;  but  in  the  general  we  may 
reafon  ably  affirm,  that  the  Rarity  of  the  Vapour  is  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  Degree  if  its  Heat ,  as  it  happens  in 
other  p'luidf.  (See  Pbilof  TranJ.  N°  270).  And  though 
tide  Different  Degrees  of  the  Air's  Rarejaflnn  are  nlfo  pro- 
pirtionable  to  the  Pleat ,  yet  the  fame  Degree  of  Heat ,  rare¬ 
fies  Vapour  much  more  than  Air. 

Now  to  fhew  that  what  has  been  faid  will  account 
for  the  Rife  of  Vapours,  and  Formation  of  Clouds,  we 
muft  only  confider  whether  that  Degree  of  Heat  which 
is  known  to  rarefy  Water  14,000  Times,  being  com¬ 
pared  with  feveral  of  thofe  Degrees  of  Heat  in  Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Winter,  which  are  capable  of  railing  Ex¬ 
halations  from  Water  or  Ice  (the  Rarity  of  the  Vapours 
being  confidered)  will  appear  to  be  fuch,  that  the  Va¬ 
pour  will  rife  high  enough  in  Winter,  but  not  too  high 
in  Summer,  to  agree  with  the  known  Phcenomena. 

That  the  Eflfedts  are  adequate  to  the  Caufes  in  this 
Cafe,  he  thinks  maybe  made  out  in  the  following  Man¬ 
ner  ;  viz.. 

The  Heat  of  boiling  Water,  according  to  Sir  Ifiac 
Newton's  Table  [Philo foph,  Tranfaci.  N°  273).  is  34, 
the  mean  Heat  of  Summer  5,  the  mean  Heat  of  Spring 
or  Autumn  3,  and  the  leaft  Degree  of  Heat,  at  which 
Vapours  nfe  in  Winter  [alias  the  mean  Heat  of  Winter) 
is  2. 

The  Rarity  of  Vapour  proportionable  to  thefe  four 
Degrees  of  Heat  is  24000,  2,058,  1235,  and  823. 

The 
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The  Rarity  of  Air  is  in  Summer  900,  in  Spring  or 
Autumn  850,  and  in  Winter  800. 

The  Denlity  of  Water,  compared  with  the  above- 
mentioned  Denfities,  being  inverfly  as  one  to  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  four  Numbers. 

The  Height  above  the  Earth  to  which  the  Vapours 
will  arife,  and  at  which  they  will  be  in  Equilibria ,  in 
an  Air  of  the  fame  Denfity  with  themfelves,  will  vary 
according  to  the  Rarity  of  the  Vapour  depending  on  the 
Heat  of  the  Seafon. 

For  the  Vapour  which  is  raifed  by  the  Winter’s  Heat, 
exprefied  by  the  Number  2,  when  the  Rarity  of  the 
Air,  is  800,  will  rife  to  (and  fettle  at)  an  Height  of  a- 
bout  the  fixth  Part  of  a  Mile,  when  the  Barometer  is 
above  thirty  Inches  high. 

But  if  the  Heat  be  greater,  then  the  Vapours  will 
rife  higher  ;  and  pretty  much  higher  if  the  Sun  fhines, 
though  in  frofiy  Weather,  the  Barometer  then  being 
very  high. 

If  the  Barometer  falls,  and  thereby  brings  the  Place 
of  Equilibrium  (for  Vapours  raifed  by  the  Heat  2)  near¬ 
er  the  Earth,  then  alfo  will  the  Heat  be  increafed,  the 
Vapour  more  rarefied,  and  confequently  the  new  Place 
of  Equilibrium  fufficiently  high. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  Winter  when  the  Pleat 
is  only  equal  to  2,  the  Air  is  denfed  dole  to  the  Earth, 
which  has  not  any  Heat  fufficient  to  rarefy  it  near  the 
Ground,  as  happens  in  warm  Weather;  therefore  the 
Vapour  will  rile  gradually  in  an  Air  whole  Denfity  de- 
creafes  continually  from  the  Earth  upwards,  neither  will 
the  Vapour  be  hindered  of  its  full  rife  by  any  Conden- 
fation  from  a  greater  Cold  of  the  ambient  Air;  the 
Air  being  then  as  cold  next  to  the  Ground,  where  the 
Vapour  begins  to  rife,  as  it  is  any  Pleight  from  the 
Earth. 

The  Vapour  which  is  raifed  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Spring  or  Autumn,  exprefied  by  Number  3,  will  rife  to 
the  Height  of  3!  Miles  when  the  Barometer  is  at  30 
and  the  Rarity  of  the  Air  is  850.  But  then  as  the  Air  is 
hotter  near  the  Ground  than  at  the  Height  of  Half  a 
Mile  or  a  Mile,  the  Vapour  will  condenfe  as  it  rifes  ; 
and  as  the  Air  when  the  Earth  is  heated,  is  rather  near 
the  Ground  than  at  fome  Height  from  it,  the  Place  for 
Equilibrium  will,  upon  thefe  two  Accounts,  be  brought 
much  lower  than  othervvife  it  would  be  ;  as  for  Exam¬ 
ple,  to  the  Height  of  about  a  Mile  ;  which  will  agree 
with  Phenomena. 

In  Summer  the  two  Caufes  abovementioned  increa¬ 
sing,  the  Vapour  raifed  by  the  Heat  5  (whofe  Place  of 
Equilibrium  would  be  Miles  high,  if  the  Vapour,  after 
it  began  to  rife,  was  not  condenfed  by  cooling,  and  the 
Air  was  denfed  clofe  to  the  Earth)  will  fettle  at  the 
Height  of  about  if,  or  2  Miles  ;  which  is  alfo  agreeable 
to  Phsenomena. 

Laftly  as  the  Denfity  and  Rarity  of  the  Vapour 
is  chiefly  owing  to  its  Degree  of  Heat,  and  in  a  Imali 
Meafure  to  the  increafed  or  diminiflied  Preffure  of  the 
circumambient  Air,  when  it  is  not  confined  ;  and  the 
Denfity  and  Rarity  of  the  Air  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
increafed  or  diminifhed  Preffure,  by  the  Accumulation 
or  Exhaufiion  of  fuperiour  Air,  whilft  Heat  and  Cold 
alter  its  Denfity  in  much  lefs  Proportion  ;  the  Clouds 
made  of  the  Vapours  abovementioned,  inftead  of  con- 
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forming  themfelves  to  the  altered  Denfity  of  the  am¬ 
bient  Air,  will  rife  when  it  is  condenfed,  and  fink  when 
it  is  rarefied  ;  and  alfo  rife  or  fink,  when  the  Prefl'ure 
of  the  Air  is  not  altered,  and  its  Denfity  very  little 
changed,  by  their  own  Dilatation,  owing  to  Heat  and 
Cold,  as  may  be  often  obferved  by  feeing  them  change 
their  Height  confiderably,  whilfl  the  Barometer  conti¬ 
nues  exa&ly  at  the  fame  Degree,  and  the  Liquor  of  the 
Thermometer  rifes  or  falls  very  little,  and  fometimes 
not  at  all. 

As  for  the  Manner  how  Clouds  are  changed  into 
Rain,  it  has  been  hinted  at  the  Beginning  of  this  Ar¬ 
ticle,  but  for  farther  Satisfaction  let  the  Reader  have 
Recourfe  to  Dr.  Halley’s  Account  of  it  in  the  Ph'tlojopb. 
Eranfatt.  N°  183.  which  Dr.  Defaguliers  fays  he  has 
always  found  agreeable  to  the  Phenomena. 

He  adds,  that  fince  he  had  for  Brevity’s  fake,  only 
mentioned  at  what  Heights  from  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth  Vapours  of  different  Denfities  will  come  to  an 
Equilibrium,  without  giving  a'  Reafon  for  fettling  the 
Place  of  Equilibrium ,  at  whofe  Heights  he  thought  it 
proper  here  to  give  the  Method  by  which  they  may  be 
found  ;  viz. 

As  the  Vapours  will  fettle  and  rife  where  the  Air  is 
of  the  fume  Denfity  with  themfelves,  it  is  only  required 
to  find  the  Denfity  of  the  Air  at  any  Difiance  from  the 
Earth  at  feveral  Heights  of  the  Barometer,  which  may 
be  deduced  from  Dr.  Halley’s  two  Tables,  Philofoph. 
Eranfafl.  N°  386.  (the  firfi  fhewing  the  Altitudes  to 
given  Heights  of.  the  Mercury,  and  the  fecond  the 
Heights  of  the  Mercury  again  at  given  Altitudes),  and 
knowing  the  Degree  of  Heat  by  the  Thermometer,  be- 
caufe  the  Denfity  of  the  Vapour  depends  upon  the  De¬ 
gree  of  Heat  of  the  Seafon,  provided  that  proper’ Al¬ 
lowances  be  made  for  the  great  Rarefa&ion  of  the  Air 
near  the  Earth  in  hot  and  dry  Weather,  and  the  Con- 
denfation  of  the  Vapours  in  their  Rife,  by  reafon  of  the 
Air  being  colder  at  a  little  Height  above  the  Earth  than 
jufiat  the  Surface  of  it. 

The  Quantity  of  Vapour  raifed  from  the  Sea  by  the 
Warmth  of  the  Sun,  is  far  greater  than  one  would  ima¬ 
gine.  Dr.  Halley  has  attempted  to  efiimate  it. 

In  an  Experiment  made  with  that  View,  and  de- 
feribed  in  the  Pbilafophical  Eranfafiions,  he  found  that  a 
Quantity  of  Water  no  warmer  than  Air  in  Summer, 
lofi  in  Vapour  in  the  Space  of  two  Hours,  no  lefs  than 
jj  Part  of  an  Inch  in  Depth  :  now  for  TV  in  two  Hours 
taking  for  theeafier  Calculation,  ^  in  the  twelve  Hours 
that  the  Sun  is  up  each  Day,  it  will  rife  T'^  of  an  Inch 
from  the  Surface  of  the  Sea. 

Oh  this  Suppofition,  every  ten  fquare  Inches  of  the 
Surface  of  the  Water  yield  in  Vapour  per  Diem,  a  cubick 
Inch  of  Water  of  four  Feet  fquare,  a  Gallon  ;  a  Mile 
fquare,  (1914  Tons;  a  fquare  Degree  fuppofed  of  60 
Englifh  Miles,  will  evaporate  33  Millions  of  Tons,  and 
if  the  Mediterranean  Sea  be  efiimated  at  410  Degrees 
long,  and  tour  broad.  Allowances  being  made  for  the 
Places  where  it  is  broader,  by  thofe  where  it  is  narrow¬ 
er,  there  will  be  160  fquare  Degrees  of  Sea,  and  con¬ 
fequently  the  whole  Mediterranean  mufi  lofe  in  Vapour 
in  a  Summer’s  Day,  at  leafi  5280  Millions  of  Tons. 

VARIEGATED  fignifies  ftreaked  or  diverfified 
with  feveral  Colours  ;  of  which  there  are  now  a  great 
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Variety  of  Plants  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  whofe 
Leaves  are  variegated  with  yellow  or  white.  Thofe 
which  are  fpotted  with  either  of  thefe  Colours  in  the 
Middle  of  their  Leaves,  are  called  Blotched  (in  the 
Gardeners  Term) ;  but  thofe  whofe  Leaves  are  edged 
with  thefe  Colours  are  called  Striped  Plants.  Thofe 
Plants  whofe  Leaves  are  blotched  are  generally  fubjedt 
to  become  plain,  when  planted  in  a  good  Soil  ;  or  at 
lead:  in  the  growing  Sealon,  will  have  but  a  fmall  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  tw'o  Colours  ;  but  thofe  which  have 
edged  Leaves  rarely  become  plain  again,  efpecially  if 
the  Edging  is  broad,  and  goes  quite  through  the  Leaves, 
though  thefe  do  not  appear  fo  finely  variegated  in  the 
growing  Seafon,  as  they  do  the  other  Parts  of  the 
Year. 

All  the  different  Sorts  of  Variegation  in  Plants  were 
at  fird  accidental,  being  no  more  than  a  Didemper  in 
the  Plant,  u  hith  being  obferved,  has  been  cherifhed  by 
impoverifhing  the  Soil  in  which  they  grow  ;  by  which 
Method  their  Stripes  are  rendered  more  lading  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  But  whatever  fome  Perfons  have  affirmed  of  dri- 
ping  Plants  by  Art,  I  could  never  obferve  it  done  by 
any,  unlefs  in  woody  Shrubs  and  Trees,  which  may 
be  variegated  by  putting  in  a  Bud  or  Graft  taken  from 
a  variegated  Plant  ;  where,  although  the  Buds  fhould 
not  grow,  yet  if  they  keep  frefh  but  eight  or  ten  Days, 
they  will  many  Times  communicate  their  gilded  Miaj- 
via  to  the  Sap  of  the  Trees  into  which  they  were  bud¬ 
ded  ;  fo  that  in  a  fhort  Time  after,  it  has  appeared  ve¬ 
ry  vifible  in  the  next  adjoining  Leaves,  and  has  been  af¬ 
terwards  fpread  over  the  greated  Part  of  the  'Free  ;  but 
in  fuch  Plants  as  are  herbaceous,  where  this  Operation 
cannot  be  performed,  there  is  no  Way  jet  afcertained 
whereby  this  driping  can  be  effected  by  Art. 

In  fome  Sorts  of  Plants  this  Didemper  is  often  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Seeds;  fo  that  from  the  Seeds  gather¬ 
ed  from  variegated  Plants,  there  will  condantly  be  fome 
variegated  Plants  produced  ;  as  in  the  driped  Wing  Pea, 
the  greater  Maple,  &c.  therefore  thefe  may  be  condant- 
ly  propagated  that  W ay. 

That  this  driping  proceeds  from  the  Weaknefs  of 
Plants  is  very  evident,  fince  it  is  always  obferved  that 
whenever  Plants  alter  thus  in  the  Colour  of  their  Leaves, 
they  do  not  grow  fo  large  as  before,  nor  are  they  fo 
capable  to  endure  the  Cold  ;  fo  that  many  Sorts  of 
Plants  which  are  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  Cold  of  our 
Climate  .in  the  open  Air,  when  in  their  natural  Verdure 
require  to  be  fheltered  in  the  Winter,  after  they  are  be¬ 
come  variegated,  and  are  feldom  of  fo  long  continu¬ 
ance,  which  is  a  plain  Proof  that  it  is  a  Diflember  in 
the  Plants,  fmce  whenever  they  become  vigorous,  this 
Striping  is  either  rendered  lefs  vifible,  or  entirely  thrown 
off ;  efpecially,  (as  was  obferved)  if  the  Plants  are  on¬ 
ly  blotched,  or  if  the  Edging  be  of  a  yellow  Colour, 
it  is  lefs  apt  to  remain  than  when  it  is  white  ;  which  is 
edeemed  the  mod  beautiful  Striping,  and  which  (when 
once  thoroughly  edablifhed)  is  hardly  ever  to  be  got 
out  of  the  Plants  again,  fo  as  to  render  the  Leaves  en¬ 
tirely  green. 

Nay,  fuch  is  the  Venom  of  this  morbid  Matter,  that 
it  not  only  tinges  the  Leaves,  but  alfo  the  Bark  and 
Fruit  of  Tretfs  are  infe&ed  by  it  ;  as  in  the  Orange 
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Pear,  Lfr.  whofe  Bark  and  Fruit  are  driped  in  fhc  fame 
Manner  as  their  Leaves. 

The  different  Colours  which  appear  .in  Flowers  alfo 
proceed  from  the  lame  Caufe,  though  it  is  generally 
in  a  lefs  Degree  in  them  than  when  the  Leaves  and 
Branches  are  infedfed  ;  for  the  various  Colours,  which 
we  fee  in  the  fame  Flowers,  are  occafioned  by  the  Sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  nutritive  Juice  of  Plants,  or  from  the  Al¬ 
teration  of  their  Parts  ;  whereby  the  fmaller  Corpuf- 
cles,  which  are  carried  to  the  Surfaces  of  the  Flower 
Leaves,  are  of  different  Forms,  and  thereby  refledt  the 
Rays  of' Eight  in  different  Proportions. 

VASCULIFEROUS  PLANTS  are  fuch  whofe  Seeds 
are  contained  hi  Veffels,  which  are  fometimes  divided  ; 
and  thefe  have  always  a  monopetalous  Flower,  either 
uniform  or  difform. 

VASES  :  A  Vafe  is  a  Sort  of  a  Flower  Pot  to  fet 
in  a  Garden. 

VEGETABLE,  a  Term  applied  to  all  Plants,  con- 
fidered  as  capable  of  Growth  ;  /.  e.  to  all  natural  Bo¬ 
dies,  which  have  Parts  organically  formed  for  Genera¬ 
tion  and  Accreation,  but  not  for  Senlaiion. 

Dr.  Boerbaave  defines  a  Vegetable  to  be  a  Body  ge¬ 
nerated  of  the  Earth,  to  which  it  adheres,  and  is  con- 
nedted  by  Parts  called  Roots,  through  which  it  receives 
the  Matter  of  its  Nourfhiment  and  Increale,  and  con- 
fids  of  Juices  and  Veffels  fenllbly  didindl  from  each 
other,  or,  a  Vegetable  is  an  organical  Body  com- 
pofeu  of  Veffeis  and  Juices  every- where  diflinguifhable 
from  each  other,  to  which  the  Roots  grow,  or  Parts 
by  which  it  adheres  to  fome  other  Body,  from  which 
it  derives  the  Matter  of  its  Life  and  Growth. 

This  Definition  of  a  Vegetable  is  very  fcicntifick, 
and  furnifhes  us  with  a  juft  and  adequate  Idea  of  it  ; 
for  by  its  confiding  of  Vedels  and  Juices,  it  is  didin- 
guifhed  from  a  Fcffil  ;  and  by  its  adhering  to  another 
Body,  and  deriving  its  Nounfhmcnt  therefrom,  it  is- 
diflinguifhed  from  an  Animal. 

.  Pie  defines  a  Vegetable  an  organical  Body  ;  becaufe 
it  confiits  of  different  Parts,  which  jointly  concur  to  the 
Exercife  of  the  fame  Function. 

The  Definition  of  its  adhering  by  fome  of  its  Parts 
to  another  Body  is  very  proper  ;  for  we  know  of  no 
Plant  that  is  fo  abfolutely  vage  and  flu&uaiing,  but  has 
dill  a  Body  it  adheres  to,  though  that  Body  may  be  va¬ 
rious  ;  e.  g.  Earth,  as  in  our  common  Plants  ;  Stone,- 
as  in  Rock  Plants  ;  Water,  as  in  Sea  Plants  ;  Air,  as 
in  fome  Mucilages. 

As  to  thofe  few  Plants  that  appear  to  float  with  the 
Water,  their  Manner  of  Growth  is  fomewhat  anoma¬ 
lous.  Monfieur  Tournefort  has  fhewn.  That  all  Plants 
do  not  arife  flri&ly  from  Seeds  ;  but  that  fome,  indead 
of  Semen,  depofit  or  let  fall  a  drop  of  Juice,  which 
finking  in  the  Water  by  its  Gravity,  reaches  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  or  fome  Rock,  &c.  in  its  Way,  to  which  it  dicks, 
ftrikes  Root,  and  (hoots  into  Branches  :  Such  is  the 
Origin  of  Coral. 

To  which  may  be  added,  That  a  Root  of  a  Plant 
may  have  any  Situation  at  Pleafure,  with  refpect  to  the 
Body  thereof ;  nor  needs  it  be  either  lowed  or  highed, , 
Lfc.  Accordingly  in  Coral,  Modes,  P'ungufes,  £j?r. 
the  Root  is  frequently  uppermoft,  and  its  Growth 
downwards. 
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VEGETABLE  STATICKS  fignifies  the  Weight 
or  Gravity,  and  the  Motion  of  the  Juices,  in  vegetable 
Bodies. 

VEGETATION  is  the  A£t  whereby  Plants  receive 
Nourifhment,  and  grow  ;  the  Word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin,  vegeto ,  to  quicken,  to  refrefh,  to  make  live¬ 
ly  and  lltong  ;  and  fignifies  the  Way  of  Growth,  or  In- 
ereaie  of  Bulk,  Parts,  and  Dimenfions  proper  to  all 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Herbs,  Plants,  Minerals  &c. 

To  underdand  the  Procefs  of  Nature  in  the  Bufinefs 
of  Vegetation,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  there  is  in 
Vegetables  a  principle  of  Life  ;  and  this  is  differently 
feated  ;  there  are  fome  who  fuppofe  it  is  feateil  exactly 
between  the  Trunk  and  the  Root,  which  they  fay  is 
obferved  to  be  the  Place  of  its  Portion,  in  all  or  mod 
of  the  feminiferous  Tribe  ;  but  if  the  Oak  and  fome 
other  Trees  be  included  in  that  general  Title,  ami  their 
Bodies  be  cut  down  near  that  Place,  it  is  odds  if  they 
ever  (hoot  again,  or  at  lead:  to  any  Purpol'e. 

In  fome  Trees  it  is  only  the  Roots  which  vegetate, 
fo  that  let  them  be  cut  into  as  many  Pieces  as  reafon- 
ably  may  be,  if  thefe  Pieces  are  but  planted  in  the 
Ground,  they  quickly  grow,  as  is  feen  in  the  Elm,  &c. 
and  in  many  other  Trees. 

In  fome  it  is  feated  both  in  the  Roots,  and  ail  over 
the  Trunk  and  Branches,  as  in  the  vimineous  or  Willow 
Kinds,  which,  if  they  be  cut  into  a  thoufand  Pieces,  it 
is  fcarce  poffible  to  dedroy  or  kill  them,  unlefs  they 
are  dripped  of  both  their  Barks,  for  if  you  plant  them 
in  the  Earth  but  the  Length  of  three  or  four  Inches,  ei¬ 
ther  the  Roots  or  Branches  will  certainly  grow  again. 

In  fome  it  is  found  entirely  in  the  Body,  Branches, 
or  Leaves,  and  of  this  Kind  are  many  of  the  Exoticks 
which  being  of  a  fuccuient  Nature,  if  the  Trunk  or 
Branches,  or  the  Leaves  and  Stems,  be  put  into  the 
Ground,  they  will  Alike  Root  immediately,  and  grow, 
as  in  the  Cereufes,  Ficoides,  Sedurm,  &c.  nay,  fo 
flrong  is  the  Principle  of  Life  in  this  Kind  of  Plants, 
that  if  they  be  hung  a  condderable  Time  in  the  Air 
without  any  Earth,  Water,  &c  they  will  maintain 
their  natural  Verdure,  and  alfo  this  Principle  of  Life, 
admirably  by  their  fuccuient  Quality 

The  Ufe  of  this  Principle  of  Life  is  accounted  to  be 
for  the  Conco&ion  of  the  indigeded  Salts,  which  afcend 
through  the  Roots,  where  they  are  fuppofed  to  adi mu- 
late  the  Nature  of  the  Tree  they  are  helping  to  form, 
though  perhaps  the  Root  may  like  wife  aid  It  in  the  Work. 

'Thefe  Things  being  •prefuppofed,  in  the  Spring  of 
t lie  Year,  as  foon  as  the  Sun  begins  to  warm  the 
Earth,  and  the  Rains  melt  the  latent  Salts,  the  whole 
Work  of  Vegetation  is  let  cn  foot  ;  then  the  emulgent 
Fibres  feek  for  Food,  which  has  been  prepared  as 
aforefaid. 

It  is  very  rational  to  fuppofe  that  a  great  Part  of  the 
Roots  are  formed  under  Ground  during  the  Winter 
Seafon,  becaufe  in  all  Lands  there  is  always  an  innate 
Heat,  which  feems  to  be  a  natural  vital  Quality  or  ni¬ 
trous  Fermentation. 

The  Roots,  by  feeking  out  and  affuming  thofe  ni¬ 
trous  Salts,  are  immediately  (by  the  Courfe  of  Nature, 
and  the  attractive  Virtue  ot  the  Sun),  drawn  upwards 
to  the  vital  Principle,  and,  after  Concoction,,  afcend 
dill  higher  into  the  Stem,  and  break  out  fird  in  the  Buds, 
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the  fhelly  and  tendered  Part  of  the  whole  Machine, 
and  afterwards  diffufe  themfelves  into  the  Leaves,  Flow¬ 
ers,  Fruits,  (d’c.  which  lie  invelopeu  therein,  according 
to  their  natural  Frames,  &c. 

There  are  fome  who  fuppofe  that  fubterraneous  Fires 
are  concerned  in  the  Work  of  Vegetation,  or  the 
Growth  of  Plants,  yet  as,  upon  the  bed  Obfervation 
that  can  be  made,  none  can  pretend  to  have  difcovered 
any  Heat  or  Fumigation  to  iffhe  from  the  Bowels  of 
the  Earth,  adequate  to  the  meaned  artificial  Fire,  it  is 
plain  that  the  Sun  is  the  Principle,  and  fo  may  be  called 
the  Father,  of  Vegetation,  and  the  Eat  th  the  Mother, 
the  Rain  and  Air  being  neceffary  Co-efficients  in  this 
furprifing  Work. 

It  is  apparent,  by  the  Ufe  of  Microfcopes,  that 
Plants  confid  of  different  Parts,  Veffels,  fsV.  analogous 
to  thofe  ot  Animals,  and  each  Kind  ot  Veffel  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  the  Vehicle  of  a  different  Humour,  or  Juice, 
fecreted  from  the  Matter  of  the  Sap,  which  is  confidered 
as  the  Blood,  or  common  Fund  of  them  all. 

Dr.  Grew  farther  explains  this,  by  faying.  That  all 
Kinds  ot  vegetable  Principles  are  at  the  fiid  received 
together  in  a  Plant,  and  are  feparated  afterwards,  i.  e. 
they  are  filtred  fome  from  others,  in  very  different  Pro¬ 
portions  and  conjunctions  by  the  feveral  Parts,  fo  every 
Part  is  the  Receptacle  of  a  Liquor,  become  peculiar, 
not  by  any  Transformation,  but  only  by  the  Percola¬ 
tion  of  Parts  out  of  the  common  Mafs  or  Stock  or  Sap, 
and  thofe,  that  are  fuperduous  in  any  Plant,  are  difehar- 
ged  back  by  Perfp-ration. 

The  fame  Author  affigns  the  Offices  of  the  feveral 
Veffels:  Fie  calls  thofe  V effels  Lympbedudls,  which  are 
placed  on  the  inner  Verge  of  the  Bark,  and  thefe,  he 
fuppofes,  are  appointed  for  the  Conveyance  of  the  mod 
aqueous  or  watry  Liquor. 

Thofe  Vefi’ds  that  are  in  the  Middle  of  the  Plant, 
he  calls  Lactiferous  or  Rejimferous  ;  thefe  he  takes  to  be 
the  principal  Fifcera  of  Plants,  and  that  as  the  Vifcera 
of  Animals  are  but  conglomerated  Veffels,  th Q  l^ifcera 
of  Plants  are  drawn  out  in  Length. 

It  is  alfo  remarkable  in  many  Cafes,  that  the  Mul¬ 
titude  and  Largenefs  of  the  Veffels  produce  a  fweet  and 
vinous  San,  and  the  Fewnefs  and  Smallnefs  of  the  Vef¬ 
fels  produce  an  oily  and  aromatic  Sap. 

It  feems  neceffary  to  the  Nutrition  of  Plants,  as  well 
as  Animals,  that  t here  be  a  Concurrence  of  two  fpeci- 
fically  didant  Fluits,  and  a  certain  Author  maintains, 
That  there  is  an  Intermixture  of  two  fuch  Humours  in 
every  Part  of  a  Tree,  every  Part  of  Sap  beingimpreg- 
nated  with  other  Tinttures,  and  continually  filtred  from 
Fibres  of  one  Kind  to  thofe  of  another,  and  from  this 
Mixture  many  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Ripening, 
Odour,  &c.  are  accounted  for. 

With  regard  particularly  to  the  Odour  in  Plants,  Dr. 
Greib  is  of  Opinion  that  they  chiefly  proceed  from  the 
Air  Veffels  that  are  in  the  Wood,  not  but  that  the  other 
Parts  alfo  yield  their  Smells,  which  is  mod  plain  to  be 
perceived  in  Plants  that  are  freth,  undried,  and  unbruif- 
ed,  for  he  fays  that  the  Air,  bringing  along  with  it  a 
Tin&ure  from  the  Root,  and  from  the  feveral  organi- 
cal  Parts,  ami  at  lad:  entering  the  Concave  of  the  Air 
Veffels,  it  confids  there. 

Others  fay,  'That  it  cannot  be  denied  but  the  Efflu¬ 
via, 
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via,  which  can  be  admitted  into  the  Wood  Vefiels,  may 
give  a  Smell  to  the  Wood,  but  however,  as  that  Va¬ 
pour  pafies  through  the  Vefiels  which  have  a  different 
Structure,  fo  as  to  alter  the  Form  of  its  Parts,  fa  in 
every  one  of  its  Changes  it  will  yield  a  Smell  different 
from  the  reft.  The  Smell  of  the  Wood  will  differ  from 
that  of  the  Bark,  the  Juices  in  the  one  being  more  ef- 
fential  than  the  other,  but  yet  both,  being  bruited  and 
mixed  together,  yield  a  Scent  different  from  either  of 
them  fingly,  and  likewite  the  Leaves  give  a  Scent  that 
is  different  from  either  of  the  former,  and  fo  all'o  do 
the  Flowers  from  that  ir  the  Leaves,  and  alfa  the 
Fruit  from  that  in  the  Flowers. 

Dr.  Gre-w  is  of  opinion  that  the  chief  governing 
Principle  in  the  Juice  of  Plants,  is  the  faline,  which 
faline  Principle,  he  fays,  mu  ft  be  underftood  as  a  gena- 
rick  Term,  under  which  divers  Species  are  compte- 
hended.  The  vegetable  Salts  feern  to  be  four,  viz. 
the  nitrous  and  the  acid,  alkaline  and  marine,  and  of 
thefe  the  nitrous  Salts  feem  to  be  afligned  by  Nature 
chiefly  for  the  Growth  of  Plants. 

The  curious  Malpigbius  has  very  acurately  delivered 
the  Procefs  of  Nature  in  the  Vegetation  of  Plants  to 
the  Effect  following : 

The  Ovum  or  Seed  of  the  Plant,  being  excluded  out 
of  the  Ovary  (which  is  called  the  Pod  or  Hufk,)  and 
requiring  farther  foftering  and  brooding,  is  committed 
to  the  Earth.  The  Earth,  like  a  kind  Mother,  hav¬ 
ing  received  it  into  her  Bofom,  does  not  only  per¬ 
form  the  Office  of  Incubation,  by  her  own  warm 
Vapours  and  Exhalations,  in  Conjun6fion  with  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  but  gradually  fupplies  what  the 
Seed  requires  to  its  farther  Growth,  as  abounding 
every-where  with  Canals  and.  Sinufes,  in  which  the 
Dew  and  Rain  Water,  impregnated  with  fertile  Salts, 
glide  like  the  Chyle  and  Blood  in  the  Arteries,  Uc.  of 
Animals. 

This  Moifture,  meeting  with  the  new-depofited  Seed, 
is  percolated  or  ftrained  through  the  Pores  or  Pipes  of 
the  outer  Rind  or  Hufk,  anfwering  to  the  Secutidines 
of  Fcstufes ,  on  the  Infide  whereof  lie  one  or  more, 
commonly  two,  thick  feminal  Leaves  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  Placenta  in  Women,  and  the  Cotyledons  in 
Brutes. 

The  Seed  Leaves  confifl  of  a  great  Number  of  little 
Veftcula ,  or  Bladders,  with  a'  Tube  correfponding  to 
the  Naval  Strings  in  Animals. 

The  Moifture  of  the  Earth,  ftrained  through  the 
Rind  of  the  Seed,  is  received  into  thefe  Veficula,  w,hich 
caufes  a  flight  Fermentation  with  the  proper  Juice  before 
contained  therein.  • 

This  fermented  Liquor  is  conveyed  by  the  umbilical 
Vefiel  to  the  Trunk  of  the  little  Plant,  and  to  the  Gem 
or  Bud  which  is  contiguous  to  it,  upon  which  a  Vege¬ 
tation  and  Increafe  of  the  Plant  fucceed. 

This  Procedure  in  the  Vegetation  of  Plants,  the 
aforefaid  Author  exemplifies  in  a  Grain  of  Wheat,  as 
follows : 

The  firft  Day  the  Grain  is  Town,  it  grows  a  little 
turgid,  and  the  Secundine  or  Hufk  gapes  a  little  in  feveral 
Places,  and  the  Body  of  the  Plant,  being  continued  by 
the  umbilical  Vefiel  to  a  conglobated  Leaf  (which  is 
called  the  Pulp  or  Flefh  of  the  Seed,  and  is  what  con- 
Vol.  II. 
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fiitutes  the  Flower,)  fwells,  by  which  means,  not  only 
the  Gem  or  Sprout  (which  is  to  be  the  future  Stem) 
opens  and  increafes,  but  the  Roots  begin  to  bunch  out* 
whence  the  Placenta  or  Seed  Leaf,  becoming  loofe, 
gapes. 

The  fecond  Day  the  Secundine  or  Hufk,  being  broken 
through  the  Stem  or  Top  of  the  future  Straw,  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  Outfide  thereof,  and  grows  upwards  by 
Degrees. 

In  the  mean  Time, ’the  Seed  Leaf,  guarding  the 
Roots,  becomes  turgid  with  its  Veftcula ,  and  puts  forth 
a  white  Down,  and  the  Leaf  being  pulled  away,  you 
fee  the  Roots  of  the  Plant  bare,  the  future  Bud,  Leaves, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Stalk  lying  ftill  hid.  Between  the 
Roots  and  the  afeending  Stern,  the  Trunk  of  the  Plant 
is  knit  by  the  Navel  Knot  to  the  Flower  Leaf  which  is 
very  moift,  though  it  ftiil  retains  its  white  Colour,  and 
its  natural  Tafte. 

The  third  Day  the  Pulp  of  the  conglobated  or  round 
Leaf  becomes  turgid  with  the  Juice  it  has  received  from 
the  Earth  fermenting  with  its  own. 

Thus  the  Plant  increafes  in  Bignefs,  and  in  its  Bud  or 
Stem  becomes  taller,  and  from  whitifh  turns  greenifh. 
The  lateral  Roots  alfo  break  forth  greenifh  and  pyra¬ 
midal  from  the  gaping  Sheaf,  which  adheres  clofely 
to  the  Plant,  and  the  lower  Roots  grow  longer  and 
hairy,  with  many  Fibres  growing  out  of  the  fame. 

Indeed,  there  are  hairy  Fibres  hanging  all  along  on 
all  the  Roots,  except  on  the  Tops,  and  thefe  Fibres 
are  feen  to  wind  about  the  faline  Particles  of  the  Soil, 
or  little  Lumps  of  Earth,  &c.  like  Ivy,  whence  they 
grow  curled.  About  the  lateral  Roots  there  now  break 
out  two  other  little  ones. 

The  fourth  Day  the  Stem,  mounting  upwards  makes 
a  right  Angle  with  the  feminal  Leaf.  The  laft  Roots 
put  forth  more,  and  the  other  three,  growing  larger, 
are  clothed  with  more  Hairs,  which  ftraitly  embrace  the 
Lumps  of  Earth,  and  where  they  meet  with  any  Va¬ 
cuity,  unite  into  a  Kind  of  Net  Work.  The  Con¬ 
globate  or  Flower  Leaf  is  now  fofter,  and,  when 
bruifed,  yields  a  white  fweetifh  Juice,  like  Bariev  Cream. 
Bv  ftripping  it  off,  the  Root  and  Stem  of  the  Plant  are 
plainly  feen,  with  the  intermediate  Naval  Knot,  whofe 
outer  Part  is  folid  like  a  Bark,  and  in  the  inner  more 
foft  and  medullary. 

The  fifth  Day  the  Stalk,  ftill  rifing,  puts  forth  a  per¬ 
manent  or  liable  Leaf,  which  is  green  and  folded.  The 
Roots  grow  longer,  and  there  appears  a  new  Tumour 
of  a  future  Root ;  the  Outer  or  Sheath  is  locfened,  and 
the  Seed  Leaf  begins  to  fade. 

The  6th  Day  the  Stable  Leaf  being  loofcned,  the 
Plant  mounts  upwards,  the  Sheaf  ftill  cleaving  round 
it  like  a  Bark.  The  Seed  Leaf  is  now  feen  tenuous  or 
wrinkled,  and  faded,  and  this  being  freed  or  cut  from 
the  Secundine ,  the  Flefh  or  Pericarpium  is  found  of  a 
different  Texture,  the  outer  Part,  whereby  the  Ont- 
lide  of  the  Seed  or  Grain  is  heaped  up,  being  more  fo¬ 
lid,  but  the  Infide  vifcular,  and  full  of  Humour,  espe¬ 
cially  that  Part  next  the  Naval  Knot.  All  the  Leaves 
being  pulled  off,  the  Roots  torn,  and  the  Flower  Leaf 
removed,  the  Trunk  appears,  wherein,  not  far  from  the 
Roots,  the  Naval  Knot  bunches  out,  which  is  folid, 
and  hard  to  cut ;  above  there  is  a  Mark  of  the  Sheath 
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Leaf,  which  was  pulled  off,  and  underneath,  as  in  an 
Arm-pit,  the  Gem  is  often  hid ;  the  Part  of  the  Plant 
fhews  the  breaking  forth  of  the  Roots  likevvife,  with 
the  faded  Placenta ,  &c.  i 

After  the  eleventh  Day  the  Seed  Leaf,  as  yet  flicking 
to  the  Plant,  is  crumpled,  and  almoft  corrupted  ;  within 
it  is  hollow,  and  about  the  Secundine ,  the  Mucus  and 
white  Subftance  of  the  Seed,  being  continued  to  the 
Navel  Knot,  forms  a  Cavity;  all  the  Roots,  becoming 
longer,  put  forth  new  Branches  out  of  their  Sides. 
The  fecond  Leaf  withers,  and  its  Veficles  are  emptied; 
the  Internodes  or  Spaces  between  the  Knots  grow  long¬ 
er  ;  new  Gems  appear,  and  the  middle  Root  grows 
feveral  Inches  longer. 

After  a  Month,  the  Roots  and  Stalls  being  grown 
much  longer,  new  Buds  break  out  at  the  firft  Knot, 
and  little  Tumours  bunch  out,  which,  at  length,  break 
out  into  Roots. 

As  to  the  vegetable  Matter,  or  the  Food  where  the 
Plants  grow,  there  is  fome  Doubt ;  it  hath  been  a  ge¬ 
neral  Opinion  amongft  almoft  all  the  modern  Natura- 
hfts,  That  the  Vegetation  of  Plants,  and  even  of  Mi¬ 
nerals  too,  is  principally  owing  to  Water,  which  not 
only  ferves  as  a  Vehicle  to  convey  to  them  the  fine  rich 
Earth,  &c.  proper  for  their  Nourifhmenr,  but  being 
traimuted  into  the  Body  of  the  Plant,  affords  the 
greateft  Part,  if  not  all  the  Matter  with  which  they  are 
nourifhed;  and  by  which  they  grow  and  increafe  in 
Bignefs.  This  Opinion  is  countenanced  by  very  great 
Names,  particularly  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Woodward , 
who,  in  order  to  afeertain  this  Point,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  Experiments : 

In  the  firft  Place,  he  carefully  examined  all  Sorts  of 
Water,  and  found  that  the  cleareft, fine  Spring  Water, 
which  he  could  any  where  meet  with,  exhibited  even 
to  the  naked  Eye  great  Numbers  of  exceeding  fmall 
terreftrial  Particles,  and  that  all  other  craffer  Waters 
had  thefe  in  yet  much  greater  Quantity,  and  alfo,  that 
they  were  of  a  larger  Bulk. 

He  found  this  terreftrial  Matter  contained  in  all  Water 
to  be  of  two  Kinds ;  the  one  properly  a  vegetable 
Matter,  but  confiding  of  very  different  Particles,  fome 
of  which  are  very  proper  for  the  Nouriftiment  of  fome 
Kinds  of  Plants,  others  for  different  Sorts,  iAc.  The 
other  Kind  of  earthy  Matter  he  found  to  be  purely  of  a 
mineral  Nature,  and  this  alfo  was  of  very  various  and 
different  Kinds. 

The  former  So’ t  of  vegetable  earthy  Matter  abounds 
plentifully  in  all  Waters,  but  for  the  mineral,  it  is  found 
moftly  in  Spring  Water,  next  to  that.,  in  River  Water, 
and  leaf!  of  all,  in  Rain  Water,  though  even  there  alfo 
it  is  to  be  found  plentifully. 

This  Fa 61,  he  lays,  any  one  may  difeover,  by  only 
keeping  Water  for  a  competent  Time  without  ftirring  it, 
m  a  clear  Glafs  Phial,  clofely  flopped  to  keep  out 
Dull,  &c.  for  then  he  will  obferve  that  thefe  very  fmall 
terreftrial  Particles,  which  before  were  fcarcely  vifible 
fingly,  will  now  combine  together  into  large  and  more 
confpicuoiis  Malles,  which,  by  degrees,  will  join  together, 
and  form  Clouds,  as  it  were,  in  the  Water,  which  will 
gr'ovy  daily  more  and  more  opacous  and  thick  by  the 
continual  AccelTion  of  new  Matter;  and  if  the  earthy 
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Matter  in  the  W ater  be  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  Kind, 
it  will  turn  the  Water  green,  the  ufual  Colour  of 
Vegetables,  and  this  will  grow  deeper  and  deeper  co¬ 
loured,  but  will  not  precipitate  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
Glades,  as  the  mineral  Water  will,  if  there  be  any 
confiderable  Quantity,  by  reafon  of  its  much  greater 
fpecifick  Gravity.  On  the  whole  therefore  he  con¬ 
cludes  very  juftly,  That  there  is  in  all  Water  a  con¬ 
fiderable  Quantity  of  the  earthy  Matter.  And  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  Vegetation  of  Plants  was 
chiefly  owing  to  bare  Water  or  not,  rather  than  to  the 
terreftrial  Matter  therein  contained,  he  made  with  very 
great  Accuracy  and  Care  feveral  Experiments. 

Which  Experiments,  becaufe  they  were  done  with  an 
uncommon  Care  and  Exadtnefs,  are  fufficiently  Nu¬ 
merous,  and  are  followed  by  very  ingenious  Reflec¬ 
tions,  ferving  to  explicate  many  Difficulties  of  Phi- 
lofophy,  and  to  fet  the  whole  Affair  of  Vegetation  in 
a  very  good  Light:  I  fhall  give  the  Regiffer  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Anno  Dom.  1691,  he  chofe  feveral  Glafs  Phials,  that 
were  all,  as  near  as  poffible,  of  the  fame  Shape  and 
Bignefs.  After  he  had  put  what  Water  he  thought  fit 
into  every  one  of  them,  and  taken  an  Account  of  the 
Weight  of  it,  he  ftrained  and  tied  over  the  Orifice  of 
each  Phial  a  Piece  of  Parchment,  having  Holes  in  the 
Middle  of  it  large  enough  to  admit  the  Stem  of  the 
Plant  he  defigned  to  fet  into  the  Phial,  without  confin¬ 
ing  or  ftreightening  it  fo  as  to  impede  its  Growth.  His 
Intention  in  this  was  to  prevent  the  inclofed  Water  from 
evaporating  or  afeending  any  other  Way  than  only 
through  the  Plant  to  be  fet  therein. 

Then  he  made  Choice  of  feveral  Sprigs  of  Mint  and 
other  Plants,  that  were,  as  near  as  he  could  poflibly 
judge,  alike  found,  frefh,  and  lively.  Having  taken  the 
Weight  of  each,  he  placed  them  in  a  Phial,  ordered 
as  above,  and  as  the  Plant  imbibed  and  drew  off  the 
Water,  he  took  Care  to  add  more  of  the  fame  front 
Time  to  Time,  keeping  an  Account  of  the  Weight  of 
all  he  added.  Each  of  the  Glaffes  were,  for  better  Di- 
ftinction,  and  the  more  eafy  keeping  a  Regiffer  of  all 
the  Circumftances,  noted  with  a  different  Mark  or  Let¬ 
ter,  as  A,  B,  C,  Cfc.  and  all  fet  in  a  Row  in  the 
fame  Window,  in  fuch  Manner  that  all  might  partake 
al  ke  of  Air,  Light,  and  Sun. 

Then  they  continued  from  July  the  20th  to  Ofiober 
the  5th,  which  is  juft  77  Days,  when  he  took  them 
out,  weighed  the  Water  in  each  Phial,  and  the  Plant 
like  wife,  adding  to  its  Weight  that  of  all  the  Leaves 
that  had  fallen  off,  during  the  Time  it  had  flood  thus, 
and  laftly  he  computed  how  much  each  Plant  had> 
gained,  and  how  much  Water  was  fpent  upon  it. 

'The  Particulars  are  as  follow  : 

The  Plant  weighed,  when  put  in,  July  the  20th, 
juft  27  Grains ;  when  taken  out,  Ofleber  the  5th,  42 
Grains,  fo  that  in  the  Space  of  77  Days  it  had  gained 
in  Weight  r$  Grains. 

The  whole  Quantity  of  Water,  expended  during  the 
77  Days,  amounts  to  2558  Grains.  Confequently  the: 
Weight  of  the  Water  had  taken  up  170®  Times  thee 
Grains  as  much  as  the  Plant  had  gained  in  Weight. 

This, 
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5  bit  will  be  made  plainer  by  the  following  Table. 


Weight  of  the  Plant 

when  firft  put  into 
Water. 


Weight  of  the  Plant 
when  taken  out  of 
the  Water. 


the  Plant  during  expended  upon  the 
the  77  Days.  Plant. 


27  Grains. 


28  A  Grains. 


28  Grains. 


Common  Spear-mint. 
|  42  Grains. 

B 

Common  Spear-mint. 
45  £  Grains. 


Common  Spear -mint. 
54  Grains. 

D 


15  Grains, 


17  |  Grains. 


26  Grains. 


Common  Solanum,  or  Nigbtjhade. 

49  Grains.  -  |  106  Grains.  |  57  Grains. 


98  Grains. 


E 

La  thy r us,  feu  Cataputia. 
{  101  \  Grains.  | 


3  -  Grains. 


^Proportion  of  the  In- 


Spring  Water. 
2558  Grains. 


Rain  Water. 
3004  Grains. 


Thames  Water. 
2493  Grains. 


Spring  Water. 
3708  Grains. 


Ger.  Spring  Water. 
2501  Grains. 


creafe  of  the  Plant 
to  the  Expence  of 
the  Water. 


as  1  to  170  rf 


as  1  to  1 7 1  li¬ 


as  1  to  95  li¬ 


as  1  to  65 


as  1  to  714  4 


The  Specimen  D  had  feveral  Buds  upon  it,  when 
firft  fet  into  the  Water;  thefe,  in  fome  Days,  became 
fair  Flowers,  which  were  at  length  fucceeded  by  Berries. 
Several  other  Plants  were  tried,  which  did  not  thrive  in 
Water, nor  fucceed  any  better  than  thzCataput  iafovegomg. 

The  Phials  F  and  G  were  filled,  the  former  with 
Rain,  and  the  other  with  Spring  Water,  at  the  fame 
Time  as  thofe  above  mentioned  were,  and  ftood  as  long 
as  they  did,  but  they  had  neither  of  them  any  Plant, 
the  Defign  of  which  was  in  order  to  learn,  whether  any 
Water  exhaled  out  of  the  Glafles,  otherwife  than  through 
the  Bodies  of  the  Plants. 

The  Orifices  of  thefe  two  Glafles  were  covered  with 
Parchment,  each  Piece  of  it  being  perforated  with  an 
Hole  of  the  fame  Bignefs  with  thofe  of  the  Phials  above. 
In  thefe  was  fufpended  a  Bit  of  Stick  about  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  the  Stem  of  one  of  the  aforefaid  Plants,  but 
not  reaching  down  to  the  Surface  of  the  inclofed  Water, 
that  the  Water  in  thefe  might  not  have  more  Scope  to 
evaporate  than  that  in  the  other  Phials. 

Thus  they  ftood  the  whole  77  Days  with  the  reft, 
when,  upon  Examination,  none  of  the  Water  was  found 
to  be  wafted,  or  gone  off,  though  he  obferved  both  in 
thefe  and  the  reft,  efpecially  after  very  hot  Weather, 
fmall  Drops  of  Water,  not  unlike  to  Dew,  adhering  to 
thelnfidesof  the  Glafles,  i.  e.  that  Part  of  them  that 
was  above  the  Surface  of  the  inclofed  W ater. 

The  Water  in  thefe  two  Glaftes  that  had  no  Plants 
in  them,  at  the  End  of  the  Experiment  exhibited  a 


larger  Quantity  of  terreftrial  Matter,  than  that  in  any 
of  thofe  that  had  the  Plants  in  them  did. 

The  Sediment  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Phials  was  great¬ 
er,  and  the  Nubecula  diffufed  through  the  Body  of  the 
Water  thicker,  and  of  that  which  was  in  the  others, 
fome  of  it  proceeded  from  certain  fmall  Leaves  that 
had  fallen  from  that  Part  of  the  Stem  of  the  Plants  that 
was  within  the  Water,  wherein  they  rotted  and  diffolved. 

The  terreftrial  Matter  in  the  Rain  Water  was  finer 
than  that  of  the  Spring  Water. 

Experiments ,  Anno  1692. 

The  Glafles  made  ufe  of  in  this  were  of  the  fame 
Sort  with  thofe  of  the  former  Experiment,  and  covered 
over  with  Parchment  after  the  fame  Manner. 

The  Plants  here  were  all  Spear  Mint,  the  moil  kind  - 
ly,  frefh,  fprightly  Shoots  he  could  choofe.  The  Water 
and  Plants  were  weighed,  as  above,  and  the  Phials  fet 
in  a  Line  in  a  South  Window,  where  they  flood  from 
June  the  2d  to  July  the  28th,  which  was  juft  50 
Days. 

The  Plant  H  was  all  along  a  very  kindly  one,  and 
ran  up  about  two  Feet  in  Height.  It  had  fhot  but  one 
confiderable  collateral  Branch,  but  had  fent  forth  many 
and  long  Roots,  from  which  fprung  very  numerous, 
though  fmall  and  ftiort  lefler  Fibres.  The  lefler  Roots 
came  out  of  the  larger  on  two  oppofite  Sides  for  the 
mod  part,  fo  that  each  Root,  with  its  Fibrilla,  appear 
not  unlike  a  fmall  Feather;  to  thefe  FibrilU  adhered 
pretty  much  terreftrial  Matter.  In  the  Water,  which 

4  C  2  was 
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was  at  laffc  thick  and  turbid,  was  a  green  Subftance, 
refembling  a  fine  thin  Conferva. 

The  Plant  I  was  as  kindly  as  the  former,  but  had 
Ihot  no  collateral  Branches.  Its  Roots,  the  Waters, 
and  the  green  Subftance,  all  much  as  in  the  former. 

The  Plant  K,  though  it  had  the  Misfortune  to  be 
annoyed  with  very  fmall  Infedts  that  happened  to  fix 
upon  it,  yet  had  (hot  very  confiderable  collateral 
Branches,  and  at  lead:  as  many  Roots  as  either  H  or  I, 
which  had  a  much  greater  Quantity  of  terreftrial  Mat¬ 
ter  adhering  to  the  Extremities  of  them.  The  fame 
green  Subftance  here  that  was  in  the  two  preceding. 

The  Plant  L  was  far  more  flourifhing  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  had  feveral  confiderable  collateral  Branches, 
and  very  numerous  Roots,  to  which  terreftrial  Matter 
adhered  very  copioufly. 


Weight  of  the  Plant 

Weight  of  the  Plant 

Weight  gained  by 

What  of  the  Water 

Proportion  of  the  In- 

when  firft  fet 

in 

when  taken  out  of 

the  Plant  when 

is  expended  upon 

creafe  of  the  Plant 

Water. 

the  Water. 

it  had  flood  56 

the  Plant. 

to  the  Expence  of 

Days. 

the  Water. 

rl 

Hyde-Park  Conduit  Water  alone. 

127  Grains. 

1 

255  Grains.  j 

128  Grains.  J 

14190  Grains. 

as  1  to  1  jo  4  if. 

I 

The  fame  Water  alone. 

1 10  Grains. 

1 

249  Grains. 

139  Grains. 

13140  Grains. 

as  1  to  94 

K 

The  fame  Water ,  with  an  Ounce  and  a  Half  of  common  Garden  Earth  diflolved  in  it. 

76  Grains, 

1 

244  Grains. 

1  <58  Grains. 

107  31  Grains. 

as  1  to  63  4||. 

L 

V'  . 

Hyde-Park  Water ,  with  the  fame  Quantity  of  Carden  Mold  as  the  former. 

92  Grains. 

/ 

I 

376  Grains. 

284  Grains.  j 

14950  Grains. 

as  1  to  5 2 

1  -s 

M 

Hyde-Park  Water ,  difilled  with  a 

gentle  Still. 

1*4  Grains. 

1 

155  Grains.  j 

41  Grains. 

8S03  Grains.  { 

as  1  to  214  |f. 

N 

The  Ref  due  of  the  Water  which  remained  in  the  Still  after  that  in  M  was  diflilled  off. 

81  Grains. 

1 

175  Grains. 

94  Grains. 

4344  Grains.  J 

■  •  -  - - 

as  1  to  46  §£. 

The  Earth  in  both  thefe  Glafies  was  very  fenfibly  and 
confiderably  wafted,  and  lefs  than  when  firft  put  in. 
The  fame  Sort  of  green  Subftance  here  as  in  thofe  above. 

The  Plant  M  was  pretty  kindly,  had  two  fmall  col¬ 
lateral  Branches,  and  feveral  Roots,  though  not  fo  many 
as  thofe  in  H  or  I,  but  as  much  terreftrial  Matter  ad¬ 
hering  to  them  as  thofe  had.  The  Water  was  pretty 
thick,  having  very  numerous  fmall  terreftrial  Particles 
fwimming  in  it,  and  fome  Sediment  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Glafs.  This  Glafs  had  none  of  the  green  Matter  above 
mentioned  in  it. 

The  Plant  N  was  very  lively,  and  had  fent  out  fix 
collateral  Branches,  and  many  Roots,  but  the  Water 
was  very  turbid,  and  as  high  coloured  as  ordinary  Beer. 


The  Glafs  O  had  alfo  Hyde-Park  Conduit  Water ,  in 
which  was  diflolved  a  Dram  of  Nitre.  The  Mint  fet  in 
this  fuddenly  began  to  wither  and  decay,  and  died  in  a 
few  Days,  as  likewife  did  two  more  Sprigs  that  were  fet 
in  it  fucceftively.  In  another  Glafs  he  diflolved  an  Ounce 
of  good  Garden  Mold,  and  a  Drachm  of  Nitre,  and, 
in  a  third,  half  an  Ounce  of  Wood  Arties,  and  a  Drachm 
of  Nitre,  but  the  Plants  in  thefe  fucceeded  no  better 
than  the  former.  In  other  Glafles  he  diflolved  feveral 
other  Sorts  of  Earth,  Clay,  Marls,  and  Variety  of 
Manures,  &c.  and  he  fet  Mint  in  diftilled  Mint  Water, 
and  made  other  Axperiments  of  feveral  Kinds,  in  order 


to  get  a  Light  and  Information  what  haftened  or  retard¬ 
ed,  promoted  or  impeded.  Vegetation. 

The  Glafs  P,  Hyde-Park  Conduit  Water:  In  this  he 
fixed  a  Glafs  Tube  ten  Inches  long,  the  Bore  one  Sixth 
of  an  Inch  Diameter,  filled  with  very  fine  and  white 
Sand,  which  he  kept  from  falling  down  out  of  the  Tube 
into  the  Phial,  by  tying  a  fine  Piece  of  Silk  over  that 
End  of  the  Tube  that  was  downwards.  Upon  Immer- 
fion  of  the  lower  End  of  it  into  the  Water,  this,  by 
little  and  little,  afeended  quite  up  to  the  Orifice  of  the 
Tube,  and  yet,  in  all  the  56  Days  that  it  flood  thus, 
a  very  inconfiderable  Quantity  of  Water  had  gone  off, 

•  viz.. 
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viz.  fcarcely  20  Grains,  though  the  Sand  continued 
moift  up  to  the  Top  till  the  very  Lift. 

The  Water  had  imparted  a  green  Tindlure  to  the 
Sand  quite  to  the  very  Top  of  the  Tube,  and  in  the 
Phial  it  had  precipitated  a  greenifh  Sediment  mixed 
with  black.  To  the  Bottom  and  Sides  of  the  Tube,  as 
far  as  it  was  immerfed  in  the  Water,  adhered  pretty 
much  of  the  green  Subftance  defcribed  above. 

Other  like  Tubes  he  filled  with  Cotton,  Lint,  Pit!) 
of  Elder,  and  feveral  other  porous  vegetable  Subftan¬ 
ce  s,  fetting  fome  of  them  in  clear  Water,  others  in 
Water  tinged  with  Saffron,  Cochineal,  (Sc.  and  feveral 
other  Trials  were  made,  in  order  to  give  a  mechanical 
Reprefentation  of  the  Motion  and  Diftribution  of  the 
Juices  in  Plants,  and  of  fome  other  Phenomena  ob- 
fervable  in  Vegetation. 

Several  Plants  being  alfo  fet  in  the  Phials  R,  S, 
(Sc.  ordered  in  like  Manner  as  thofe  above  in  Oflohir, 
and  the  following  colder  Months  thefe  throve  not  near 
fo  much  ;  nor  did  the  Water  afcend  nigh  the  Quantity 
it  did  in  the  hotter  Seafons,  in  which  the  befoie  cited 
Trials  were  made. 

The  Refult  of  all  which  Experiments  he  gives  us  in 
the  following  Obfervations  and  Reflexions  : 

I.  In  Plants  of  the  fame  Kind ,  the  lefs  they  are  in  Bulk, , 
the jmaller  Quantity  of  the  fuid  Mafs  in  which  they  are 
fet  is  drawn  off~,  the  Confumption  where  the  Mafs  is  of 
equal  Ph;  chiefs,  being  pretty  nearly  proportioned  to  the 
Bulk  of  the  Plant. 

In  EffeSt,  the  Water  feems  to  afcend  up  the  Veffels 
of  the  Plants,  in  much  the  fame  Manner  as  up  a  Fil- 
tre  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  larger 
Filtre  ffiould  draw  off  more  Water  than  the  fmaller  ; 
or  that  a  Plant  that  hath  more  or  larger  Veffels,  fhould 
take  up  a  greater  Part  of  the  Fluid  in  which  it  is  fet, 
than  one  that  has  fewer  can.  Nor  is  it  thus  noted  as 
a  Thing  very  ccmfid  enable  in  itfelf,  but  chiefly  with 
regard  to  what  follows: 

II.  Much  the  greater  Part  of  the  fluid  Mafs ,  thus 
drawn  off,  and  conveyed  into  the  Plant,  does  net  fettle  or 
abide  there,  but  pajfes  through  their  Pores ,  and  esc  bales  up 
into  the  Atmofphere. 

That  the  Water,  in  thefe  Experiments,  afeended 
only  through  the  Veffels  of  the  Plants  is  certain,  fince 
fome  Glaffes,  which  had  no  Plants  in  them,  though 
difpofed  in  the  like  Manner  as  the  reft,  did  remain,  at 
the  End  of  the  Experiment,  as  at  firft,  and  without 
any  Diminution  of  Water,  and  that  the  greateft  Part 
of  it  flies  off  from  the  Plant  into  the  Atmofpbere,  is  as 
certain. 

The  leaft  Proportion  of  the  Water  expended  was  to 
the-Augment  of  the  Plant,  as  4 6  or  50  to  t  ;  and  in 
fome  100,  200  in  1,  as  700  to  t. 

Thus  fo  continual  an  Emiffion  of  Water,  in  fo  great 
Plenty,  from  the  Parts  of  the  Plant,  affords  a  manifert 
Reafon,  why  Countries  that  abound  with  Trees,  and  the 
larger  Vegetables  efpecially,  fhould  be  very  obnoxious 
to  Damp,  great  Humidity  in  the  Air,  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  Rains,  than  others  that  are  more  open  and 
free. 

The  great  Moifture  of  tire  Air  was  a  great  Inconve¬ 
nience  and  Annoyance  to  thofe  who  firft  fettled  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  which,  at  that  Time  was  overgrown  with  Woods 
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and  Groves  ;  but  as  thefe  were  burnt  down  and  de- 
ftroyed  to  make  Way  for  Habitations,  and  the  Cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Earth,  the  Air  mending,  changed  into  a 
Temperature  more  ferene  and  dry  than  before. 

Nor  does  this  Humidity  go  off  pure  and  alone,  but 
ufually  carries  with  it  many  Parts  of  the  fame  Nature 
with  thofe  whereof  the  Plant  confifts ;  the  craffcr  in¬ 
deed  are  not  fo  eafily  borne  up  into  the  Atmofphere, 
but  are  ufually  depofited  on  the  Surface  of  the  Leaves, 
Flowers  and  ether  Parts  of  the  Plants  ;  whence  pro¬ 
ceed  our  Mannas,  our  Honeys,  and  other  gumous  Ex¬ 
udations  of  Vegetables  ;  but  the  finer  and  lighter  Parts 
are  with  greater  Eafe  fent  up  into  the  Atmofphere, 
thence  they  are  conveyed  to  our  Organs  of  fmelling, 
by  the  Air  we  draw  in  Refpiration,  and  are  pleafant 
or  offenfive,  beneficent  or  injurious  to  us,  according  to 
the  Nature  of  the  Plants  from  whence  they  arife.  And 
fince  thefe  owe  their  Rife  to  the  Water  that  attends 
out  of  the  Earth  through  the  Bodies  of  Plants,  we 
cannot  be  far  to  feek  for  the  Caufie  why  they  are  more 
numerous  in  the  Air,  and  a  greater  Quantity  of  Odors 
is  found  exhaling  from  Vegetables  in  warm  humid  Sea- 
fens,  than  in  any  other. 

III.  A  greater  Part  of  the  terreftrial  Matter  that  hi 
mired  with.  Water,  afeends  up  into  the  Plant  as  well  as  the 
Water. 

There  was  much  more  terreftrial  Matter  at  the  End 
of  the  Experiment,  in  the  Water  of  the  Glaffes  that 
had  no  Plants  in  them,  than  in  thofe  that  had  Plants. 
The  Garden  Mold  difiolved  in  fome  of  the  Glaffes  was 
confiderably  diminifhed,  and  carried  off  ;  nay  the  ter¬ 
reftrial  and  vegetable  Matter  was  borne  up  in  the  Tubes 
filled  with  Sand,  Cotton,  (Sc.  in  that  Quantity  as  to  be 
evident  even  to  Senfe  ;  and  the  Bodies  in  the  Cavities 
of  the  other  Tubes,  that  had  their  lower  Ends  immer¬ 
fed  in  Water,  wherein  Saffron,  Cochineal,  (Ac,  had  been 
infufed,  were  tinged  with  yellow,  purple,  (Sc. 

To  look  abroad  a  little  towards  our  Shores  and  Parts 
within  the  Verge  of  the  Sea,  thefe  will  prefent  us  with 
a  large  Scene  of  Plants,  that,  along  with  the  Vegetables, 
take  up  more  mineral  Matter  alio  in  great  Abundance  ; 
fuch  as  our  Sea  Purflain,  feveral  Sorts  of  Algas,  of 
Samphires,  and  other  marine  Plants  ;  thofe  contain 
common  Sea  Salts,  which  are  the  fame  as  the  Foflii, 
in  fuch  Plenty,  as  not  only  plainly  to  be  diftinguifhed  in 
the  Palate,  but  may  be  drawn  out  of  them  in  a  confi- 
derable  Quantity ;  nay  fome  affirm  there  are  Plants 
found,  that  will  yield  Nitre  and  other  mineral  Salts. 

The  vegetable  Matter,  being  very  fine  and  light,  is 
furpnfingly  apt  and  dilpofed  to  attend  Water  in  all  its 
Motions,  and  follow  it  into  each  of  its  Receffes,  as  ap¬ 
pears  not  only  from  the  Inftances  above  alledged,  but 
many  others,  percolate  it  with  all  the  Care  imaginable, 
niter  it  with  ever  fo  many  Filtrations,  yet  fome  terref¬ 
trial  Matter  will  remain. 

Dr.  Woodward  has  filtred  Water  through  feveral 
Sheets  ©f  thick  Paper,  and  after,  that  through  very  clofe 
fine  Cloth,  twelve  Times  double,  and  this  over  and 
over  ;  and  yet  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  this  Matter 
difeovered  itfelf  in  the  Water  after  all. 

Now  if  it  thus  paffes  Interfaces  that  are  fo  very  final! 
and  fine  along  with  the  Water,  it  is  lefs  ftrange  it 
fhould  attend  it  in  its  Paffage  through  the  Du&s  and 

Paffage 
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PatTagcs  of  Plants.  It  is  true  filtring  and  diftilling  of 
Water  interrupts,  and  makes  it  quit  fome  of  the  earthy 
Matter  it  was  before  impregnated  withal  ;  but  then  that 
which  continues  u ith  the  Waterafter  this,  is  fine  and 
light,  and  fuch  confequently,  as  is  in  a  peculiar  Man¬ 
ner  fit  for  the  Growth  and  Nourifhment  of  Vegetables. 

And  this  is  the  Cafe  of  Rain  Water.  The  Quantity 
of  terreilrial  Matter  it  bears  up  into  the  Atmofphere  is 
not  great;  but  what  it  doth  bear  up  is  chiefly  of  that 
light  Kind,  or  vegetable  Matter,  and  that  too  perfe6tly 
difiolved,  and  reduced  to  fingle  Corpufcles,  alt  fit  to 
enter  the  Tubes  and  Veffels  of  Plants;  on  which  Ac¬ 
count  it  is  that  thisWater  is  fo  very  fertile  and  prolifick. 

The  Reafon  why  all  the  terreffrial  Matter  mixed  with 
the  Water  does  not  afeend  into  that,  is,  that  the  mine¬ 
ral  Matter  makes  a  great  deal  of  it,  which  is  not  only 
grofs  and  ponderous,  but  fcabrous  and  inflexible,  and 
fo  not  difpofed  to  enter  the  Pores  of  the  Roots  ;  be¬ 
sides,  a  great  many  of  the  Ample  vegetable  Particles 
do  by  Degrees-unite  and  form  fma'l  Clods,  or  Molecula r, 
which  flick  to  the  Extremities  of  the  Roots  of  thofe 
Plants,  and  others  of  them  entangled  in  a  loofer  Man¬ 
ner  from  the  Nubecula,  or  green  Bodies,  fo  commonly 
obferved  in  flagnant  Water;  thefe,  when  thus  con¬ 
joined  are  too  big  to  enter  the  Pores,  or  afcer.d  up  the 
Vefiels  of  Plants,  which  fingly  they  might  have  done. 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  Agriculture,  be  the  Earth  never 
fo  rich,  good,  and  fit  for  the  Produ61ion  of  Corn,  or 
other  Vegetables,  little  will  come  of  it,  unlefs  the  Par¬ 
ticles  he  f'eparated  and  loofe  ;  and  it  is  on  this  Account 
fuch  Pains  are  beflowed  in  the  digging,  tilling,  plough¬ 
ing,  fallowing,  harrowing,  and  breaking  the  clodded 
Lumps  of  Earth  ;  and  it  is  the  fame  Way  that  Sea  Salt, 
Nitre,  and  other  Salts  promote  Vegetation. 

Some  Authors  imagine  Nitre  efiential  to  Plants,  and 
that  nothing  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  is  tranla&ed 
without  it;  but  Dr.  TVoodward  fays,  by  all  the  Triols 
he  has  been  able  to  make,  the  Thing  fee  ms  to  him 
quite  otherwife  ;  and  when  contiguous  to  the  Plant, 
Nitre  rather  deflroys  than  nourifhes  it.  This  I  have 
rnyfelf  found  to  be  true,  for  by  fcatterirsg  fome  Nitre 
round  the  Roots  of  three  or  four  Plants,  it  killed  them 
in  a  few  Days. 

But  Nitre  and  other  Salts  certainly  loofen  the  Earth, 
and  fenarate  the  concreted  Parts  of  it,  by  that  Means 
fitting  and  difpoiing  them  to  be  affumed  by  the  Water, 
and  carried  up  into  the  Seed  or  Plant  for  its  Formation 
and  Increafe.. 

It  is  evident  to  Obfervation,  how  apt  all  Sorts  of 
Salts  are  to  be  wrought  upon  by  Moiflure,  how  eafily 
they  run  with  it;  and  when  thefe  are  drawn  off,  and 
have  deferted  the  Lumps  with  which  they  are  incorpo¬ 
rated,  they  muft  moulder  immediately,  and  fall  afunder 
in  courfe. 

The  hardeft  Stone  that  is  to  be  met  with,  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  (as  it  frequently  does)  to  have  any  Salt  intermixed’ 
with  the  Sand  of  which  it  confifls,  upon  its  being  expo- 
fed  in  a  humid  Air,  in  a  fhort  Time  dilfolves  and  crum¬ 
bles  all  to  Pieces ;  and  much  more  will  clodded  Earth 
or  Clay,  which  is  not  of  fo  compadl  and  folid  a  Confli- 
tution. 

Lime  hkewife  is  in  the  fame  Way  Serviceable  in  this 
Affair.  The  Hufbandmen  fay,  it  does  not  fatten,  but 
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only  mellows  the  Ground,  by  which  they  mean,  it  doth 
not  contain  any  Thing  in  itfelf,  that  is  of  the  fame  Na¬ 
ture  with  the  vegetable  Mould,  or  afford  any  Matter 
fit  for  the  Formation  of  Plants,  but  merely  foftens  and 
relaxes  the  Earth  ;  by  that  Means  rendering  it  more 
capable  of  entering  the  Seeds  and  Vegetables  fet  in  it, 
in  order  to  their  Nourifhment,  than  otherwife  it  would 
have  been. 

The  Properties  of  Lime  are  well  known,  and  how 
apt  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  Ferment  and  Commotion  by 
Water  ;  nor  [can  fuch  Commotion  ever  happen,  when 
Lime  is  mixed  with  Earth,  however  hard  and  clodded  it 
maybe,  without  opening  and  loofening  it. 

IV.  The  Plant  is  more  or  lefs  nourijhed,  in  Proportion 
as  the  IVater  in  •which  it  f lands ,  contains  a  greater  or 
fmaller  Quantity  of  proper  terreflrial  Matter  in  it. 

The  Truth  of  this  Propofition  is  difcernible  through 
the  whole  Procefs  of  the  Dodlor’s  Experiments.  The 
Mint  in  one  of  theGIalfes  was  of  much  the  fame  Bulk 
and  Weight  with  that  of  two  or  three  others;  but  the 
Water  in  which  the  firfl  was,  being  River  Water,  which 
was  apparently  more  copioufly  flored  with  terreflrial 
Matter,  than  the  Spring  or  Rain  Water,  in  which  the 
other  flood,  occafioned  it  to  arrive  at  almofl  double  the 
Bulk  that  either  of  them  had,  and  with  a  lefs  Expence 
of  Water  too. 

So  Iikewife  the  Mint  in  another  Glafs,  in  the  Water 
of  which  was  difiolved  a  fmall  Quantity  of  good  Gar¬ 
den  Mold  ;  though  it  had  the  Difedvantage  to  be  lefs 
when  firfl  fet,  than  either  of  the  Mints  in  the  two  other 
Glaffes  had,  the  Water  in  which  was  the  very  fame  as 
the  firfl,  only  none  of  the  Earth  mixed  with  it  ;  yet  in 
a  fhort  Time  the  Plant  not  only  overtook,  but  much 
out!! ripped  the  other. 

The  Reafon  why  the  Proportion  of  the  Increafe  of 
the  Plant  was  limited  to  the  Quantity  of  proper  terref- 
trial  Matter  in  the  Water,  is,  that  all,  even  vegetable 
Matter,  is  not  proper  for  the  Nourifhment  of  every 
Plant  ;  nor  do  there  want  good  Indications,  that  every 
Kind  requires  a  peculiar  and  fpecific  Matter  for  its  For¬ 
mation  and  Nouriihment  ;  nay  each  Part  of  the  fame 
Vegetable  ;  and  that  there  are  very  many  and  different 
Ingredients  to  go  to  the  Compofition  of  the  fame  indi¬ 
vidual  Plant. 

If  therefore  the  Soil  wherein  any  Vegetable  or  Seed 
is  planted,  contains  all  or  moil  of  thefe  Ingredients,  and 
thofe  in  due  Quantity,  it  will  grow  and  thrive,  other- 
wife  it  will  not.  If  there  be  not  as  many  Sorts  of  Cor¬ 
pufcles  as  are  requifite  for  the  Conflitution  of  the  main 
and  more  efiential  Parts  of  the  Plont,  it  will  not  profper 
at  all.  If  there  are  thefe,  and  not  in  fufiicient  Plenty, 
it  will  never  arrive  to  its  natural  Stature,  or  if  any  of 
the  lefs  neceffary  and  eftential  Corpufcles  are  wanting, 
there  will  be  fome  Failure  in  the  Plant.  It  will  be  de- 
feftive  in  Smell,  Tafte,  Colour,  and  fome  other  Way. 

Indeed  it  is  inconceivable,  how  one  uniform  homo¬ 
geneous  Matter,  having  its  Principles,  or  original  Parts, 
of  the  fame  Subftance,  Conflitution,  Magnitude,  Fi¬ 
gure  and  Gravity,  fhould  conffitute  Bodies  fo  unlike  in 
all  thofe  Refpedts,  as  vegetables  of  different  Kinds  are; 
nay  even  as  the  different  Parts  of  the  fame  Vegetable  ; 
that  one  fhould  carry  a  refinous,  another  a  milky,  a 
third  a  yellow,  and  a  fourth  a  red  Juice  in  its  Veins  ; 
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that  one  affords  a  fragrant,  another  an  offenfive  Smell  ; 
one  fweet  to  the  Tafte,  another  acid,  bitter,  acerb', 
auftere,  &c.  that  one  fliould  be  nourifliing  another  poi- 
fonous  ;  one  purging,  another  aftringent;  and  thefe  all 
receive  their  Nourifhment  from  the  fame  Soil. 

A  Cataputia,  tithymalus  latifolius  cataputia  difla,  in 
one  of  the  Glafles  afforded  but  a  little  Increafe,  only 
3  -§■  Grains  all  the  while,  though  2501  Grains  of  Water 
were  fpent  upon  it ;  but  this  might  poffibiy  be  owing 
not  to  the  Water’s  wanting  Matter  fit  for  the  Nourifti- 
ment  of  that  particular  Plant,  but  from  its  being  an 
improper  Medium  for  that  to  grow  in.  Too  much  of 
that  Liquor  in  fome  Plants  may  probably  hurry  the 
terreftrial  Matter  through  the  Vcffels  too  faff  for  them 
to  lay  hold  of  it. 

But  a  farther  Proof  of  this  Matter  is,  that  the  Soil 
once  proper  for  the  Production  of  l'ome  Sort  of  Vege¬ 
tables,  does  not  ever  continue  fo,  but  in  Tra£t  of  Time 
lofes  its  Property  ;  and  fooner  in  fome  Lands,  and  later 
in  others. 

As  for  Example  :  If  Wheat  be  fown  upon  Land 
proper  for  that  Grain,  the  firft  Crop  will  fucceed  very 
well,  and  perhaps  the  fecond  and  third,  as  long  as  the 
Ground  is  in  Heart,  as  the  Farmers  call  it  ;  but  in  a  few 
"Years  it  will  produce  no  more,  if  fowed  with  that 
Corn  ;  fome  other  Grain  it  may,  as  Barley  and  after 
this  has  been  fown  fo  oft,  that  the  Land' can  bring  no 
more  of  it,  it  may  afterward  yield  fome  good  Oats,  and 
perhaps  Peas  after  them. 

At  length  it  becomes  barren;  the  vegetative  Matter 
that  at  firft  it  abounded  with,  being  reduced  by  the 
fucceflive  Crops,  and  mod  of  it  born  off,  each  fort  of 
Grain  takes  out  that  peculiar  Matter  that  is  proper  for 
its  own  Nourifhment. 

It  may  be  brought  to  bear  another  Series  of  the  fame 
Vegetables  ;  but  not  till  it  is  fupplied  with  another  Fund 
of  Matter  of  the  like  Sort  with  what  it  firft  contained; 
either  by  the  Ground’s  lying  fallow  for  fome  Time,  till 
the  Rain  hat-h  poured  a  frefh  Stock  upon  it,  or  by  the 
manuring  if. 

That  this  Supply  is  of  the  like  Sort  is  evident  by -the 
feveral  Manures  found  beft  to  promote  the  Vegetation  ; 
which  are  chiefly  either  of  Parts  of  Vegetables,  or  of 
Animals  ;  of  Animals,  which  either  derive  their  own 
Nourifhment  immediately  from  vegetable  Bodies  or 
from  other  Animals  that  do  fo  ;  in  particular,  the 
Blood,  Excrements,  and  Urine  of  Animals  that  do  fo  ; 
Shaving  of  Horns  and  Hoofs,  Hair,  Featheis,  calcined 
Shells,  Lees  of  Wine  and  Beer,  Afhes  of  all  Sorts  of 
vegetable  Bodies,  Leaves,  Straw,  Roots,  and  Stubble, 
turned  into  Earth  by  ploughing,  or  otherwife,  to  rot 
and  diffolve  there. 

Thefe  are  our  beft  Manures;  and,  being  vegetable 
Subftances,  when  refunded  back  again  into  the  Earth, 
ferve  for  the  Formation  of  other  Bodies., 

But  to  apply  this  to  Gardens,. -where  the  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Herbs,  after  their  having  continued  in  one 
Station  till  they  have  derived  thence  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  Matter  fit  for  their  Increafe,  will  decay  and  de¬ 
generate,  unlefs  either  frefh  Earth,  or  fome  fit  Manure, 
be  applied  to  them. 

It  is  true  they  may  maintain  themfelves  there  for 
fqme  Time,  by  fending  forth  Roots  farther  and  farther. 
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to  an  Extent  all  around,  to  fetch  in  more  Proviiion  • 
bot  at  laft  they  muft  have  a  frefh  Supply  brought  to* 
them,  or  they  will  decay. 

All  thefe  Inftances  argue  a  particular  terreftrial  Mat¬ 
ter,  and  not  Water,  for  the  Subjed  to  which  Plants 
owe  their  Increafe;  were  it  Water  only,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  Manures,  or  changing  the  Species ;  the 
Rainfalls  in  all  Places,  in  this  Field  and  in  that,  indif¬ 
ferently,  on  one  Side  of  ar.  Orchard  or  Garden,  as  well 
as  the  other  ;  nor  could  there  be  any  Reafon,  why  a 
Trad  of  Land  fhould  yield  Wheat  one  Year  and  not 
the  next,  fince  the  Rain  fhovvers  down  all  alike  upon 
the  Earth.,  ’  v 

V.  Vegetables  are  not  formed  of  Water,  But  of  a  cer« 
tain  peculiar  terrefrial  Matter. 

It  has  been  fhewn,  that  there  is  a  confiderable  Quan¬ 
tity  of  this  Matter  both  in  Spring,  Rain,  and  River 
Water;  and  the  Experiments  before  mentioned  fhew, 
that  the  much  greateft  Part  of  the  fluid  Mafs,  that  af- 
eends  up  into  Plants,  does  not  fettle  or  abide  there,  but 
paffes  through  the  Pores  of  them,  and  exhales  into  the 
Atmofphei e  ;  and  that  a  great.  Part  of  the  terreftrial 
Matter,  mixed  with  the  Water,  paffes  up  into  the  Plant 
along  with  it,  and  that  the  Plant  is  more  or  lefs  aug¬ 
mented,  in  Proportion  as  the  Water  contains  a  greater 
or  iefs  Quantity  of  Matter  ;  from  all  which  we  may 
reafonably  infer,  that  Earth,  and  not  Water,  is  the 
Matter  which  conftitutes  Vegetables. 

One  of  the  Sprigs  of  Mint  before  mentioned  drew  up 
into  it  2501  Grains  of  the  fluid  Mafs,  and  yet  had  re¬ 
ceived  but  3  \  Grains  of  Increafe  from  it. 

A  fecond,  though  it  had  at  firft  the  Difadvantage  to 
be  much  lefs  than  a  third,  yet  being  fet  in  Water, 
wherein  Earth  had  been  plentifully  mixed,  and  the  other 
in  Water  without  any  fuch  Earth,  it  had  vaftly  outgrown 
it,  weighing  at  leaft  145  Grains  more  than  that  did. 

A  fourth  Plant,  though  at  firft  a  great  deal  lefs  than 
the  fifth,  yet  being  fet  in  foul  crafs  Water,  that  was 
left  in  the  Still,  after  that  in  which  the  laft  was  fet  was  ' 
drawn  off,. had  gained  in  Weight  at  the  End,  above 
double  what  that  in  the  finer  and  thinner  Water  had. 

The  Proportion  of  the  Augment  of  that  Plant,  which 
throve  moil,  was  in  the  Laid  Mafs  fpent  upon  it,  but  as 
1  to  46  ;.  in  others  as  1  to  60,  100,  200  ;  .and  in  the 
Cataputia,  but  as  I  to  714,. 

One  of  the  Sprigs  took  up  39  Grains  of  Water  a 
Day,  one  Day  with  another,  which  was  much  more 
than  the  whole  Plant  originally  ;  and  yet  it  gained  not 
4  of  a  Grain  a  Day  in  Weight. 

And  another  took  up  253'Grains  a  Day,  which  was 
near  twice  as  much  as  its  original  Weight  ;  and  after 
all  the  daily  Increafe  of  the  Plant  was  no  more  than 
a.-f!  Grains. 

VI.  Spring  and  Rain  Water  contain  near  an  equal 
Charge  of  vegetable  Matter  ;  River  Water  more  than  - 
either  of  them. 

Thefe  Proportions  hold  in  the  main  ;  but  a  ftrid  and 
juft  Compofitlon  is  hardly  to  be  expected  ;  jnafmuch  as 
in  all  Probability,  the  Water  that  falls  in  Rain,  con— 
tains  fometimes  a  greater  Share  of  terreftrial  Matter, 
than  that  which  falls  at  other  Times;,  a  more  powerful 
and  intenfe  Heat,  of  Neceffity,  hurrying  up  a  larger 
Quantity  of  that  Matter,  along  with  the  humid  Vapours 

that . 
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that  form  Rain,  than  one  more  feeble  and  remils  poffibly 
can. 

The  Water  of  one  Spring  may  flow  forth  with  a 
higher.  Charge  of  this  Matter  than  that  of  another, 
this  depending  partly  upon  the  Quicknefs  of  the  Ebul¬ 
lition  of  the  Water,  and  partly  on  the  Quantity  of  that 
Matter  latent  in  the  Strata,  through  which:  the  Fluid 
paiTes,  and  the  greater  or  lefs  Laxity  of  thofe  Strata  \ 
tor  the  fame  Realon  the  Water  of  one  River  may  a- 
botmd  with  it  more  than  that  of  another;  nay  the  fame 
River,  when  much  agitated  and  in  Commotion,  muff 
bear  up  more  of  it,  than  when  it  moves  with  lefs  Rapi¬ 
dity  and  Violence.  That  there  is  a  great  Quantity  of 
ordinary  Fertility  of  the  Earth,  the  Nile  a  fiords  a  preg¬ 
nant  Inftance,  and  fo  does  the  Ganges  and  other  PJvers, 
which  annually  overflowing  the  neighbouring  Plains, 
their  Ranks  flievv  the  Fairefl  and  largeft  Crops  of  any  in 
the  World. 

Y1I.  Water  [ernes  only  for  a  Vehicle  to  the  tor  ref  rial 
Matter  which  Forms  Vegetables,  arid  does  not  itfelj  make 
any  Augmentation  to  them. 

Where  the  proper  teneftrial  Matter  is  wanting,  the 
Plant  is  not  augmented,  though  never  fo  much  Water 
afeend  into  it :  Water  then  is  not  the  Matter  that  com- 
pofes  vegetable  Bodies  ;  it  is  only  the  Agent  that  con¬ 
veys  the  Matter  into  them,  that  diftributes  it  to  their 
feveral  Parts  to  their  Nourifhment ;  that  Matter  is  ftug- 
gifh  and  inadfive,  and  would  lie  eternally  confined  to  its 
Beds  of  Earth,  without ''advancing  up  into  Plants,  did 
not  Water,  or  fome  like  Ihflrument,  fetch  it  forth,  and 
carry  it  into  them. 

Th  is  Fluid  is  capacitated  feveral  Ways  for  the  Office 
here  affigned  it,  by  the  Figure  of  its  Parts,  which  ap¬ 
pears  from  many  Experiments  to  be  exactly  and  ma¬ 
thematically  fphcrical,  their  fur  faces  being  perfectly  po¬ 
lite,  andwithout  any  the  leafl  Irregularities. 

It  is  evident,  that  Corpufcles  of  fuch  a  Figure  are 
eafiiy  fufceptible  of  Motion,  and  far  above  any  others 
whatever,  and  confequently  more  capable  of  moving 
and  conveying  other  Matter  that  is  not  fo  active  ;  then 
the  Intervals  of  the  Bodies  of  that  Figure  are,  in  re- 
fpe£t  to  their  Bulk,  of  alj  ethers' the  largeft,  and  fo  the 
moft  fitted  to  receive  and  entertain  foreign  Matter  in 
them  ;  befidcs  as  far  as  the  Trials  hitherto  made  inform 
us,  the  conftituent  Corpufcles  of  Water  are  each  fingly 
confidered  ablolutcly  folid,  and  do  not  yield  to  the 
greateft  external  Force  ;  this  fecures  their  Figure  againft 
any  Alteration,  and  the  Intervals  of  their  Corpufcles 
mu  ft  be  always  alike. 

By  the  latter  it  will  be  ever  difpofed  to  receive  Mat¬ 
ter  into  it  ;  and  by  the  former,  when  once  received, 
to  bear  it  along  with  it.  Water  is  farther  capacitated 
to  be  a  Vehicle  to  this  Matter,  by  the  Tenuity  and 
Finenefs  of  the  Corpufcles  of  which  it  confifts.  We 
hardly  know  any  Fluid  in  all  Nature,  except  Fire, 
whofe  conftituent  Parts  are  fo  exceeding  fubtile  and 
fmall  as  thofe  of  Water  are  ;  they  will  pafs  Pores  and 
Interfaces  that  neither  Air  nor  any  other  Fluid  will. 
This  enables  them  to  enter  the  Tubes,  and  fineft  Vef- 
fels  of  Plants,  and  to  introduce  the  terreftrial  Matter, 
and  convey  it  to  all  Parts  of  them,  whilft  each,  by 
means  of  Organs  it  is  endued  with  for  that  Purpofe,  in¬ 
tercepts  and  aljumes  into  itfelf,  fuch  Particles  as  are 
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fuitable  to  its  own  Nature,  letting  the  reft  pafs  on 
through  the  common  Duffs. 

VIII.  Water  is  not  capable  of  performing  this  Office  U 
Plants ,  unlefs  afffed  by  a  due  Quantity  of  Float. 

Heat  muft  concur,  or  Vegetation  will  not  fucceed. 
The  Plants  fet  in  the  daffies  in  Ofloker,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Months,  had  not  near  the  Quantity  of  Wafer 
fent  up  into  them,  or  fo  great  an  additional  Increafe  by 
much  as  thofe  that  were  let  in  June,  July,  or  the  hotter 
Months. 

It  is  plain  the  Water  has  no  Power  of  moving  itfelf, 
or  riling  to  the  vafl  Height  it  doth,  in  the  more  tad  and 
lofty  Plants  ;  fo  far  from  it,  that  it  doth  not  appear  by 
any  Difcovery  yet  made,  that  even  its  own  Fluidity 
confifts  in  the  inteftine  Motion  of  its  Parts,  whatever 
the  Carte  fans  thiak. 

Indeed  we  want  nothing  more  to  folve  all  the  Phae- 
nomena  of  Fluidity,  than  fuch  a  Figure  and  Difpcfition 
of  Parts  as  Water  has :  Spherical  Corpufcles  muft  ftand 
fo  ticklifh  upon  each  other,  as  to  be  fufceptible  cf  every 
Impreftton,  and  though  not  perpetually  in  Motion, 
muft  he  always  ready  and  liable  to  be  put  into  it  by 
any  the  flighted  Force  immaginable.  It  is  true,  the  Parts 
of  Fire  or  Heat  are  not  capable  of  moving  themfelves 
any  more  than  thofe  of  Water,  but  they  are  more  fub¬ 
tile,  light,  and  active  than  thofe  are,  and  fo  the  more 
eafily  put  in  Motion. 

That  the  Concourfe  of  Heat  is  really  neceffiary  in 
this  Work,  appears  not  only  from  the  Experiments  be¬ 
fore  us,  but  from  all  Nature,  from  the  Fields  and  Fo- 
refts,  Gardens  and  Orchards.  We  fee  in  Autumn,  as 
the  Sun’s  Power  is  gradually  lefs  and  lefs,  fo  its  Effect 
on  Plants  is  remitted,  and  Vegetation  flackens  by  little 
and  little. 

Its  Failure  is  firft  difcernible  in  Trees,  which  being 
raifed  higheft  above  the  Earth,  require  a  more  intenfe 
Heat  to  elevate  the  Water  charged  with  Nourifhment 
to  their  Tops,  fo  that,  for  Want  of  frefh  Support  and 
Nutriment,  they  fhed  their  Leaves,  unlefs  fupported  by 
a  very  firm  and  hard  Conftitution,  as  our  Evergreens 
are.  Next,  the  Shrubs  part  with  theirs  ;  then  the 
Herbs  and  lower  Tribes,  the  Heat  at  length  not  being 
fufficient  to  fupply  even  to  thofe,  though  fo  near  the 
Earth,  the  Fund  of  their  Nourifhment. 

As  the  Heat  returns  the  fucceeding  Spring,  they  all 
recruit  again,  and  are  furnifhed  with  frefh  Supplies, 
and  verdure,  but  firft,  thofe  which  are  lowed,  and 
neareft  the  Earth,  and  that  require  a  lefs  Degree  of 
Heat  to  raife  the  Water  with  its  earthy  Charge  into 
them,  then  the  Shrubs  and  higher  Vegetables  in  their 
Turn,  and  iaftly  the  Trees. 

As  the  Heat  increafes,  it  grows  too  powerful,  and 
hurries  the  Matter  with  too  great  Rapidity  through  the 
finer  and  more  tender  Plants;  thefe  therefore  go  off 
and  decay,  and  others,  that  are  more  hardy  and  vi¬ 
gorous,  and  require  a  greater  Degree  of  Heat,  fucceed 
in  their  Order.  By  which  Mechanifm,  provident  Na¬ 
ture  furnifhes  us  with  a  very  various  and  different  Enter¬ 
tainment,  and  what  is  beft  fuited  to  each  Seafon  all  the 
Year  round. 

As  the  Heat  of  the  feveral  Seafons  affords  us  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Face  of  Things,  the  feveral  diftant  Climates  drew 

the 
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the  different  Scenes  of  Nature,  and  Produ&ions  of  the 
Earth. 

The  hotter  Countries  ordinarily  yield  the  larged  and 
tailed  Trees,  and  thofe  too  in  a  much  greater  Variety 
than  the  colder;  even  thofe  Plants  common  to  both  at¬ 
tain  to  a  much  greater  Bulk  in  the  fouthern,  than  in 
the  northern  Climates. 

Nay,  there  are  fome  Regions  fo  cold,  that  they  raife 
no  Vegetables  at  all  to  a  confiderable  Size,  this  we  learn 
from  Greenland ,  Iceland ,  and  other  Parts  of  like  cold 
Situation  and  Condition  ;  in  thefe  there  are  no  Trees, 
and  the  Shrubs  are  p<br,  little,  and  low. 

Again,  in  the  warmer  Climates,  and  fuch  as  (urnifh 
Trees  and  the  large  Vegetables,  if  there  happen  a  Re- 
miffion  or  Diminution  of  the  ufual  Heat,  their  Produc¬ 
tions  are  impeded  in  Proportion.  Our  own  Summers 
give  us  Proof  enough  of  this,  for  though  at  fuch  Times 
there  is  Heat  fufficient  to  raife  the  vegetative  Matter 
into  the  lower  Plants,  as  Wheat,  Barley,  Peas,  and  the 
like,  and  we  have  Plenty  of  Strawberries,  Rafpberries, 
Goofberries,  Currants,  and  the  Fruits  of  fuch  Vegeta¬ 
bles  as  are  low,  and  near  the  Earth,  and  a  moderate 
Store  of  Cherries,  Plumbs,  isfe.  and  fome  others,  that 
grow  at  fomething  of  a  greater  Height,  yet  our  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Grapes,  and  the  Pro- 
du&ion  of  warmer  Countries,  have  been  fewer,  arid 
thofe  not  fo  thoroughly  ripened,  and  brought  to  Per- 
fe&ion  as  they  are  in  more  benign  Seafons. 

Nor  is  it  that  Heat  only  which  promotes  Vegetation, 
but  any  other  indifferently,  according  to  its  Power  and 
Degree,  as  we  find  from  our  Stoves,  hot  Beds,  (ffc. 

And  by  the  rightly  adapting  of  thefe  artificial  Heats, 
the  Englijh  Gardeners  have  of  late  Years  fo  much  im¬ 
proved  their  Art,  as  in  a  great  Meafure  to  fupply  the 
Want  of  natural  Heat,  and  to  vie  with  the  People, 
who  inhabit  Countries  feveral  Degrees  South  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  early  Produ6is  of  efculent  Plants,  and  the 
accelerating  and  ripening  the  Fruits  of  the  warmed  Cli¬ 
mates.  And  as  the  Knowledge  of  Vegetation  is  im¬ 
proved,  and  the  Practitioners  of  the  Art  are  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Theory,  it  may  be  hoped  the  Art 
may  be  farther  extended  and  improved;  therefore  it  is 
highly  neceffary,  that  the  Theory  of  Vegetation  fhould 
be  ftudied  by  every  Perfon  who  propofes  to  make  any 
Proficiency  in  Gardening  and  Agriculture. 

VF,LLA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  714.  Spanijb  Crefs. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘ The  Empalement  cf  the  Flower  Is  cylindrical,  and  com- 
pafed  of  4  linear  obtuje  Leaves  which  drop  off.  ‘The 
flower  has  4  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  whofe 
Fails  are  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  and  fix  Stamina 
of  the  fame  Length,  2  of  which  are  a  little  Jhorter,  ter¬ 
minated  by  fingle  Summits  f  and  an  oval  Germen,  fvpport - 
ing  a  conical  Style,  cro  wned  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  The  Ger¬ 
men  afterzvard  turns  to  a  globular  Capfule  with  2  Cells , 
divided  by  an  intermediate  Partition  twice  as  large  as  the 
Pod,  and  is  ova!  and  ere  PI,  fit  etching  beyond  the  Capfule , 
•each  Cell  containing  1  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Vella  folds  pinnatifdis,  filicalis  pendulis  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  641.  Fella  with  Wing- pointed  Leavqs,  and  hanging 
Pods.  Kafiurtium  fylveftre  Valentinum .  Cluf.  FUJI.  2. 
p.  130.  Wild  Crefs  of  Valentia . 

Vo  1.  II. 
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2.  Vella  feliis  integris  ftliculis  ereSlis.  Lin.  Sp.  P\ 
64 1.  Pella  with  entire  Leaves,  and  ere£l  Pods.  Pfieudo 
cytifns  fore  leucoii  luteo.  C.  B.  P.  230.  Ballard  Cytifuj 
with  a  Flower  like  the  yellow  Wall  Flower. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Falencia  ;  it  is  an 
annual  Plant,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  1  Foot 
high.  The  Stalk  divides  toward  the  Top,  into  feveral 
Branches,  each  ending  in  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers, 
which  are  followed  by  round  fwelling  Pods,  having  a 
leafy  Border  or  Cred  on  the  Top,  which  is  hollowed 
like  a  Helmet.  The  Pod  opens  with  2  Valves,  and  has 
2  Cells  which  contain  roundifli  Seeds,  like  thofe  of  Miif- 
tard.  The  Leaves  are  jagged,  and  end  in  many  Points. 

This  Plant  is  preferved  in  Gardens  for  Variety,  but 
ao  it  is  not  very  beautiful,  nor  of  any  Ufe,  it  is  feldom 
cultivated  unlefs  in  Botanick  Gardens.  If  the  Seeds  of 
this  Plant  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come 
up,  and  thrive  very  well  ;  or  if  they  are  fown  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  they  will  fucceed  much  better  than  thofe  fown 
in  the  Spring  ;  for  when  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  thofe 
Seeds  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring  frequently  lie  in  the 
Ground  till  the  following  Autumn,  before  the  Plants 
appear  ;  whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in  Autumn,  al¬ 
ways  come  up  foon  after,  or  early  in  the  Spring,  fo  will 
more  certainly  produce  ripe  Seeds.  Thefe  Plants  fiiould 
not  be  tranfplanted,  therefore  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  if  they  are  kept 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  are  too 
clofe,  they  will  require  no  other  Culture. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The  Leaves 
of  this  are  enrire,  hairy,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk;  they 
are  oval,  and  of  agreyifh  Colour.  The  Stalks  become 
ligneous ;  they  rife  about  2  Feet  high,  and  are  termina¬ 
ted  by  roundifh  Bunches  of  pale  yellow  Flowers,  which 
ffretch  out  in  Length  ;  the  Flowers  have  4  Crofs-fhaped 
Petals,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Pods  like  the  former.  This 
Plant  will  continue  2  or  3  Years;  it  is  propagated  by 
Seeds  as  the  former. 

VERATRUM.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  IF  272.  Tab.  145. 
Lin.  Gen .  PI.  1013.  White  Hellebore  ;  in  French ,  File- 
bore  blanc. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

It  has  hermaphrodite  and  male  Flowers  intermixed  in 
the  fame  Spike.  The  Flowers  have  no  Empalement ;  they 
have  6  oblong  Spear-fhaped  Petals  which  are  permanent , 
and  6  Awl-Jhap'ed  Stamina  fitting  on  the  point  of  the  Ger. 
men,  fpreading  a  funder,  terminated  ly  quadrangular  Sum¬ 
mits  ;  they  have  3  olhng  ere  Cl  Germina  fitting  on  the  Style, 
which  are  fcarce  vifble,  crowned  by  a  fingle  fpreading 
Stigma.  The  Germina  become  3  oblong ,  end,  comprejfcd 
Capfules  with  I  Cell ,  opening  on  the  lnfide,  including  ma¬ 
ny  oblong »  compreffed ,  membranaceous  Seeds.  1  he  male 
Flowers  have  the  fame  C'haraCIers  as  the  hermaphrodite , 
but  are  barren. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Vf.ratrum  racemo  fupradecompofto,  corollis  erec- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1044.  White  Hellebore  with  a  Spike 
decompounded  above,  and  erect  Petals.  Veratrum  flore 
fubviridi.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  LI.  27  3.  White  Hellebore  with 
a  greenifh  Flower. 

2.  Veratrum  racemo  compofito,  corollis  patent ijfuws. 
Lin.  S"p.  PI.  1044.  While  Hellebore  with  a  compound 
Spike,  and  very  fpreading  Petals.  Veratrum  fore  atroru- 

4  D  bent:- 
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Ur.te.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  273.  White  Hellebore  with  a 
dark  red  Flower. 

3.  Veratrum  racemo  fmpliciffimb,  foliis  fejfilibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  PL  1044.  White  Hellebore  with  a  Tingle  Spike, 
and  Leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  Veratrum  caule 
fimplicijjimo ,  foliis  fejfilibus.  Flor.  Virg.  •  195.  White 
Hellebore  with  a  Tingle  Spike. 

4.  Veratrum  racemo  fimplicifftmo,  corollis  patentibus 
flaminibus  kngioribus.  White  Hellebore  with  a  Tingle 
Spike  of  Flowers,  fpreading  Petals,  and  longer  Stamina. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  in 
Aujlriay  Helvetia ,  and  Greece.  The  Root  is  perennial, 
and  compofed  of  many  thick  Fibres  gathered  into  a 
Head  ;  the  Leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  10  Inches  long,  and 
5  broad  in  the  Middle,  and  rounded  at  the  Points,  ha¬ 
ving  many  longitudinal  Plaits  like  thofe  of  Gentian  ; 
the  Stalks  rife  3  or  4  Feet  high,  and  branch  out  on 
every  Side  almoft  their  whole  Length  ;  under  each  of 
thefe  Branches  is  placed  a  narrow  plaited  Leaf,  which 
diminishes  in  its  Size  as  it  is  nearer  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk.  The  Branches  and  principal  Stalk  are  termina¬ 
ted  by  Spikes  of  Flowers  fet  very  clofe  together,  which 
are  compofed  of  6  Petals  which  Hand  ere£f ;  thefe  are 
green,  and  in  their  Center  is  fituated  3  obtufe  Germina. 
From  the  Point  of  thefe  arife  6  Stamina  which  fpread 
afunder,  and  are  terminated  by  four-cornered  Summits. 
Thefe  appear  in  June  and  July ,  and  are  each  fucceeded 
by  oblong  comprefled  Capfules  with  1  Cell,  filled  with 
membranaceous  Seeds. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Siberia ; 
k  has  a  perennial  Root  like  the  former.  The  Leaves 
are  longer  and  thinner  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort ;  they 
are  plaited  in  the  like  Manner,  but  are  of  a  yellowilh 
green  Colour,  and  appear  fooner  in  the  Spring  ;  the 
Stalks  rife  higher  than  thofe  of  the  former.  It  has 
fewer  Leaves  upon  it,  and  does  not  branch  out  into  fo 
many  Spikes  :  The  Flowers  of  this  are  of  a  dark  red 
Colour,  and  the  Petals  fpread  open  flat,  in  which  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  former.  This  flowers  almoft  a  Month  be¬ 
fore  the  other. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  other 
Parts  of  North  America ,  where  it  is  fometimes  called 
Rattle  Snake  Root.  The  Root  of  this  is  tuberous  and 
large  ;  the  Leaves  are  oblong,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
Plantain,  having  feveral  longitudinal  Furrows  or  Plaits  ; 
they  are  4  or  5  Inches  long:,  and  2  broad  in  the  Middle, 
fpreading  themfelves  on  the  Ground.  Between  thefe 
come  out  a  Tingle  Stalk  which  rifes  near  a  Foot  high, 
having  a  few  very  fmall  Leaves  or-  Sheaths  placed  alter¬ 
nately,  and  at  the  Top  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  a 
Tingle,  thick,  clofe  Spike  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  white  Colour ;  thefe  appear  in  June,,  but  are 
rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here. 

The  4th  Sort  was  Tent  me  from  Philadelphia  by  Mr. 
John  Bartramy  who  found  it  growing  naturally  in  that 
Country.  The  Root  of  this  is  compofed  of  thick  flefhy 
Fibres  the  Leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  of  adight  green 
Colour,  having  6  longitudinal  Veins  or  Plaits  ;  they  are 
4  or  5  Inches  long,  and  between  2  and  3,  broad,  fpread¬ 
ing  on  the  Ground  ;  thefe  are  rounded  at  their  Points, 
and  continue  all  the  Year.  In  the  Center  of  the  Leaves 
fprings  up  a  Tingle  ereft  Stalk  a  Foot  high,  having  a 
few  Veftiges  or  fmall  Leaves  Handing  alternately  clofe 
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to  the  Stalk,  which  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Stalk  is 
terminated  by  a  thick  obtufe  Spike  of  dark  red  Flowers, 
whofe  Petals  fpread  open  flat.  In  the  Center  of  the 
Petals  is  fituated  3  obtufe  Germina  joined  together, 
from  whofe  Point  arife  6  Stamina  which  fpread  afunder, 
and  are  longer  than  the  Petals  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by 
four-cornered  Summits  of  a  purple  blue  Colour.  This 
Plant  flowers  the  latter  End  of  June,  and  in  warm  Sea- 
lons  the  Seeds  will  ripen  here. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  that  which  is  ordered  for 
medicinal  Ufe,  and  is  by  much  the  ftronger  and  more 
acrid  Plant  of  the  two ;  for  when  both  Sorts  are  placed 
'near  each  other,  the  Snails  will  entirely  devour  the 
Leaves  of  the  fecond  Sort,  when  at  the  fame  Time  they 
fcarcely  touch  thofe  of  the  firft. 

Thefe  Plant's  are  very  pretty  Ornaments,  when  plan-, 
ted  in  the  Middle  of  open  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Gar¬ 
den,  for  if  they  are  placed  near  Hedges  or  Walls,  where 
Snails  generally  harbonr,  they  will  greatly  deface  the 
Leaves,  efpecially  of  the  fecond  Sort,  by  eating  them 
full  of  Holes  before  they  are  unfolded,  and  as  a  great 
Part  of  the  Beauty  of  thefe  Plants  is  in  their  broad -fol¬ 
ded  Leaves,  fo,  when  they  are  thus  defaced,  the  Plants 
make  but  an  indifferent  Appearance. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their 
Roots  in  Autumn,  when  their  Leaves  decay,  but  they 
fhould  not  be  parted  too  fmall,  for  that  will  prevent 
their  flowering  the  following  Summer;  thefe  Heads- 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  light  frefh  rich  Soil,  in  which  they 
will  thrive  exceedingly,  and  produce  ftrorig  Spikes  of 
Flowers.  The  Roots  fhould  not  be  removed  oftener 
than  once  in  3  or  4  Years,  by  which  Time,  (if  they, 
like  the  Soil)  they  will  be  very  ftrong,  and  produce  many 
Heads  to  be  taken  off,  but  if  they  are  frequently  trans¬ 
planted,  it  will  prevent  their  increafing,  and  caufe  them 
to  flower  very  weak. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which . 
fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  ripe,  either  in  a  Bed  or  Box 
filled  with  frefh  Sight  Earth,  and  the  Ground  kept  con- 
ftantly  from  Weeds.  In  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  ap¬ 
pear,  at  which  Time,  if  the  Seafon  be  dry,  you  fhould 
now  and  then  refrefh  them  with  Water,  which  will 
greatly  promote  their  Growth,  and  you  muft  carefully 
clear  them  from  Weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  grow, 
will  foon  overfpread  and  deftroy  thefe  Plants  while 
young.  The  Autumn  following,  when  their  Leaves 
decay,  you  fhould  prepare  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth, 
and  carefully  takeup-the  young  Plants  (obferving  not  to 
break  their  Roots),  and  plant  them  therein  about  6 
Inches  fquare,  where  they  may  remain  until  they  are 
ftrong  enough  to  flower,  when  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden ;  but, 
as  thefe  Plants  feldom-ftower  in  lefs  than  4,  Years  from 
Seed,  this  Mfethod  of  propagating  them,  is  not  much 
praefifed  in  England. 

The  two  American  Sorts  are  at  prefent  rare  in  the 
Englijh  Gardens,,  but;  as  they  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive 
in  the  open  Air,.,  in  a. few  Years  they  may  become  plerv 
ty  ;  thefe.  may  be  propagated  by  Offsets  or  Seeds,  as 
the  former. 

VERBASCUM.  Tourn.  Jnjl.  R.  H.  146.  Tab.  61, 
Lin.  Gen .  PL  217.  Mullein  ;  .  in  French  Bouillon  blanc. 

The 
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The  Characters  are. 

The  Fitwer  has  a  frnall  permanent  Emfalemcnt  of  I 
Leafy  cut  into  5  Parts  ;  it  hath  1  Wbeel-Jhaped  Petal, 
with  a  very  fort  cylindrical  Tube,  the  Brim  [preading, 
and  cut  into  5  oval  cbtufe  Segments ,  and  5  Awl-Jhafed  Sta- 
mina,  farter  than  the  Petal ,  terminated  by  roundijh ,  com - 
preffed,  ere  A  Summits ,  with  a  roundijh  Germen,  [up- 
porting  a  fender  Style  inclining  to  the  Stamina,  crowned 
by  a  thick  oblufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
round  if  Capjule  with  2  Cells ,  opening  at  the  Top,  having 
a  half  oval  Receptacle  fixed  to  the  Partition ,  and  filled  with 
angular  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Verbascum  foliis  decurrentibus  utrinque  tomentofis. 
Vir.  Cliff.  13.  Mullein  with  running  Leaves  woolly  on 
both  Sides.  Verba f turn  mas  latifolium  luteum.  C.  B.  P. 
239.  Great  while  Mullein,  Hig  Taper,  orCows-lungwort. 

2.  Verbascum  foliis  cumiformi  oblongis.  Hart.  Upf. 
45.  Mullein  with  oblong  "YVedge-fnaped  Leaves.  Verbaf- 
cum  pulverulent  urn.,  fiore  luteo  parvo.  J.  B.  Hoary  Mul¬ 
lein  with  fmall  yellow  Flowers. 

3.  Verbascum  foliis  cordato-oblongis,  fubtus  incanis, 
fpicis  racemofis.  Mullein  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  and  branching  Spikes 
of  Flowers.  Verbafcum  fa  mi  na,  fiore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  239. 
Female  Mullein  with  a  white  Flower. 

4.  Verbascum  foliis  radicalibus  ovatis  petiolatis,  cau- 
l inis  oblongis  feffiibus  fubtus  tomentofis  ferratis.  Mullein 
with  oval  lou'er  Leaves  growing  on  Foot  Stalks,  but 
thofe  on  the  Stalks  oblong,  fawed,  woolly  on  their  un¬ 
der.  Side,  and  fitting  dole.  Verbafcum  blattaria  foliis 
nigrum,  amplioribus  foliis  lute  is,  apicibus  purpurafeenti- 
lus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  228.  Mullein  with 
black  Mullein  Leaves,  large  yellow  Petals  to  the  Flow¬ 
er,  and  purple  Summits. 

5.  Verbascum  foliis  ovato-acutis  utrinque  tomentofis, 
fioribus  in  fpied  denffftmd  fefiilibus.  Haller.  Helvet.  507. 
Mullein  with  oval  acute-pointed  Leaves  woolly  on  both 
Sides,  and  Flowers  difpofed  in  thick  Spikes  fitting  clofe 
to  the  Stalk.  Verbafcum  famina ,  fiore  luteo  magno.  C. 
B.  P.  239.  Female  Mullein  with  a  large  yellow  Flower. 

6.  Verbascum  foliis  ferratis  fupernc  rugofts ,  inferne 
fubhirfutis,  petiolis  ramofts,  flaminum  barba  purpurafeente. 
Flaller.  Flelvet.  511.  Mullein  with  fawed  Leaves  whofe 
upppr  Sides  are  rough,  thofe  on  the  under  Side  hairy, 
branching  Foot  Stalks,  and  purplifh  Beards  to  the  Sta¬ 
mina.  Verbafcum  nigrum,  fiore  ex  luteo-purpurafeente. 
C  B.  P.  240.  Black  Mullein,  with  a  yellowifh  purple 
Flower,  commonly  called  Sage- leaved  black  Mullein. 

7.  Verbascum  foliis  radicalibus  oblongis  finuatis  un - 
datis  tomentofis,  caulinis  cordatis  ample xicaulib us  nudiufeu- 
lis.  L'tn.  Sp.  PI.  178.  Mullein  with  the  lower  Leaves  ob¬ 
long,  finuated,  woolly,  and  waved,  and  thofe  on  the 
Stalks  Heart-fhaped,'  embracing  the  Stalks  with  their 
Bafe,  and  almott  naked.  Verbafcum  nigrum,  folio  papa- 
veris  corniculati.  C.  B.  p.  240.  Black  Mullein  with  a 
horned  Poppy  Leaf. 

S.  Verbascum  foliis  amplexicaulibus  oblongis  glabris, 
pedunculis  folitariis.  Hort.  TJpf  46.  Mullein  with  ob¬ 
long  fmooth  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  and  fingle 
Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  Blattaria  aha.  C.  B.  P.  241. 
White  Moth  Mullein. 

9.  Verb  A  scum  foliis  radicalibus  pinnato  finuatis,  cau- 
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l inis  dentatii  acuminatis  fc  mi  -  ample  xicau  lib  us ,  pedunculis 
folitariis.  Mullein  with  the  lower  Leaves  jagged  like 
Wings,  thofe  cn  the  Stalks  acute  pointed,  indented,  and 
half  embracing  the  Stalks,  and  lingle  Foot  Stalks  to  the 
Flowers.  Blattaria  lutea,  folio  l on  go ,  laciniato.  C.  B.  P. 
240.  \ellow  Motli  Mullein  with  along  jagged  Leaf. 

10.  Verbascum  foliis  ovato-oblongis  obfleie  crenatis, 
utrinque  virentibus  petiolatis,  caule  ratnofo.  Mullein  with 
oblong  oval  Leaves  having  obfolete  Crenatures,  and 
both  Sides  green  with  a  branching  Stalk.  Blattaria  fo¬ 
re  ferru'gineo.  H.  R.  Par.  Moth  Mullein  with  an  Iron-co¬ 
loured  Flower. 

1 1 .  Verba  s  c  U  M  foliis  radicalibus  oblongis  integer  rimis, 
utrinque  viridibus,  caulinis  acutis  feffiibus,  pedunculis  ag- 
gregatis.  Mullein  with  oblong  entire  lower  Leaves  green 
on  both  Sides,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  acute-pointed  and 
fitting  clofe,  and  cluttered  Foot  Stalks.  Blattaria  annua , 
fiore  majore  luteo ,  capfuld  item  majore  Mar.  Hifi.  2.  p. 
498.  Annual  Moth  Mullein  with  a  larger  yellow  Flower, 
and  a  larger  Capfule. 

1  2.  Verb  as c  u  m  foliis  ovatis  nudis  crenatis  radicalibus, 
caule  fulmudo  racemojb.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  178.  Mullein  with  na¬ 
ked,  oval,  crenated,  lower  Leaves,  and  an  almott  na¬ 
ked  branching  Stalk.  Blattaria  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  24r. 
Purple  Moth  Mullein. 

13.  Verbascum  foliis  lanatis  radicalibus,  fcapo  nudo. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  179.  Mullein  with  woolly  lower  Leaves, 
and  a  naked  Stalk.  Verbafcum  bundle  Alpinum  villofum 
borraginis  fiore  iA  folio.  Tourn.  Inf.  147.  Low,  hairy, 
Alpine  Mullein,  with  the  Leaf  and  Flower  of  Borage, 
commonly  called  Borage- leaved  Auricula. 

The  ill  is  the  common  Mullein  or  Hig  Taper  which 
is  ufed  in  Medicine ;  this  grows  naturally  by  the  Side 
of  Highways  and  on  Banks  in  mott  Parts  of  England  ; 
it  is  a  biennial  Plant  which  perifhes  fcon  after  it  has 
perfe&ed  Seeds.  The  lower  Leaves,  which  fpread  on 
the  Ground,  are  9  or  10  Inches  long,  and  6  broad  ; 
they  are  very  wooly,  aud  of  a  yellowifh  white  Colour, 
having  fcarce  any  Foot  Stalks.  The  Stalk  rifes  4  or  5 
Feet  high,  and  the  lower  Part  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves, 
fhaped  like  thofe  below  but  fmaller,  whofe  Bafe  half 
embraces  the  Stalk,  and  have  Wings  running  along  the 
Stalk  from  one  to  the  other.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk 
is  clofely  garnifhed  with  yellow  Flowers,  fitting  very 
clofe,  formed  into  a  long  thick  Spike  ;  thefe  are  com- 
pofed  of  5  obtufe  roundifh  Petals,  having  5  Stamina  in 
the  Center ;  they  have  an  agreeable  Odour.  It  flowers 
in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  I  have  obferved  it  in  Plenty  in  fome  Parts  of  Not¬ 
tingham  fbire :  This  is  a  biennial  Plant.  The  lower  Leaves 
are  oblong,  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  end  in  acute 
Points.  The  Stalk  rifes  3  or  4  Feet  high,  fending  out 
from  every  Joint  fhort  Spikes  of  fmall  yellow  Flowers* 
which  are  paler  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  have  a  plea- 
fanter  Odour.  At  the  Bafe  of  each  Spike  is  fituated  a 
fmall,  oblong,  acute-pointed  Leaf;  thefe  are  covered 
with  a  white  Powder  which  wafhes  cff.  When  the 
Flowers  decay,  they  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Capfules,  fil¬ 
led  with  fmall  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain.  The 
lower  Leaves  of  this  are  more  than  a  Foot  long,  and  5 
or  6  Inches  broad,  rough  on  their  upper  Side,  and  a  lit- 
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ffe  hoary  ;  their  under  Side  is  pale  and  very  hoary. 
The  Stalk  rifes  6  or  7  Feet  high  lending  out  fome  Side 
Branches  which  are  ere£t :  the  Flowers  are  difpofed  in 
long  Spikes  which  are  branched  ;  they  are  white,  and 
fometimes  yellow,  having  the  mod  agreeable  Scent  of 
all  the  Species.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  Time 
with  the  former,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  has  oval  Leaves,  a  Foot  long,  and  6 
Inches  broad,  in  the  Middle,  (landing  on  thick  Foot 
Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  foft  Texture,  of  a  pale  green  on 
their  upper  Side,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  having  ma¬ 
ny  prominent  Nerves.  The  Stalk  rifes  3  or  4  Feet 
high  ;  the  lower  Part  is  garniflied  with  fmaller  Leaves 
of  the  fame  Shape  with  thofe  below  ;  the  upper  Part 
is  garniflied  with  pale  yellow  Flowers,  difpofed  in  a  loofe 
Spike,  having  fmall  Leaves  intermixed  with  the  Flowers 
the  whole  Length.  This  flowers  and  ripens  its  Seeds 
about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  5th  Sort  has  oval  Leaves  which  terminate  in  a 
Point ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour,  and  woolly 
on  both  Sides.  The  Stalks  rife  about  4  Feet  high  ; 
they  are  of  a  purplifli  Colour,  covered  with  a  hoary 
Down.  The  Flowers  fit  very  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  form¬ 
ing  a  very  thick  Spike,  having  no  Leaves  between  them  ; 
they  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firfi  Sort,  and 
are  of  a  deeper  yellow  Colour.  It  flowers  and  ripens 
its  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of 
England.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  Spear-fhaped, 
and  rounded  at  the  Foot  Stalk,  where  they  are  in  indented 
like  a  Heart  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  and  hoary  on  their  under,  indented  on  their  Edg¬ 
es  ;  thofe  upon  the  Stalk,  are  oblong,  acute-pointed, 
and  Jawed,  The  Stalks  rife  3  or  4  Feel-high,  the 
upper  Part  ending  in  a  loofe  Spike  of  yellow  Flowers, 
which  are  formed  in  fhort  Spikes  or  Cinders  on  the 
Side  of  the  principal  Stalk  ;  thefe  have  purplifli  Stami¬ 
na  which  are  bearded  ;  they  have  an  agreeable  Odour 
at  a  fmall  Didance,  but,,  if  fmelt  too  near,  become  lefs 
agreeable. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Greece , 
and  alfo  on  the  Rocks  at  Gibraltar.  The  lower  Leaves 
are  oblong,  fimtated  on  their  Borders,  a  little  waved 
and  hoary.  The  Stalk  rifes  4  or  5  Feet  high,  fending 
out  many  (lender  Branches  ;  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Stalk  is  garnifned  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  whofe  Bafe 
embraces  the  Stalk  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  and 
Branches  have  no  Leaves,  but  the  Flowers  are  difpofed 
along  their  Sides  in  fmall  Cinders  at  Didances  ;  they 
are  fmall,  yellow,  and  have  little  Odour. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  oblong,  fmooth,  and 
of  a  dark  g  een  Colour  ;  the  Stalk  rifes  3  or  4  Feet 
.high,  and  lends  out  2  or  3  Side  Branches  ;  they  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong,  fmooth,  green  Leaves,  whofe  Bafe 
embraces  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  Bide  of  the  Stalk,  on  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  long  ; 
they  have  1  Petal  cut  into  5  obtufe  Segments  almoft  to 
the  Bottom  ;  they  are  wrhte  within,  and  have  a  little 
Blufh  of  red  on  the  Outfide  :  The  Seed  Veffels  of  this 
Sort  are  round,  and  filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  This  flow¬ 
ers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former  Sorts. 

The  oth!  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of  Eng- 
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land  ;  this  differs  from  the  former,  in  the  lower  Leaves 
being  much  longer  ;  they  are  alfo  deeply  finuated  on 
their  Edges,  in  a  regular  Manner,  in  Imitation  of  the 
Rangement  of  the  Lobes  of  winged  Leaves  ;  they  are 
of  a  brighter  green  Colour  than  thofe  of  the  former. 
The  Stalks  rife  much  taller  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  Colour,  and  the  Stamina  which  are  hairy,  are 
of  a  purple  Colour. 

The  10th  Sort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  Gardens 
here,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of  Iron- 
coloured  Moth  Mullein;  this  has  a  perennial  Root,  in 
which  it  differs  from  all  the  former  Sorts,  though  there 
are  fome  who  fuppofe  it  to  be  only  a  Variety  of  the  laft 
mentioned,  but  it  differs  greatly  from  that  in  other 
Refpedfs.  The  Bottom  Leaves  are  oblong,  oval  a 
little  crenated  on  their  Edges,  but  are  entire  ;  they  are 
of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  of  a  pale  green 
on  their  under,  (landing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Stalk  rifes  3  or  4  Feet  high,  branching  out  on  each 
Side,  and  has  a  few  fharp-pointed  fmall  Leaves  on  the 
lower  Part  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are 
difpofed  in  a  long  loofe  Spike  on  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk;  they  come  out  on  (hort  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  3  or 
4  from  the  lower  Joints  ;  above  thofe  there  are  2  at  each 
joint,  and  at  the  Top  they  are  fingle  ;  thefe  are  of  i 
Petal,  cut  almoft  to  the  Bottom  into  5  obtufe  Segments; 
they  are  of  a  rufty  Iron  Colour,  and  are  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort.  This  Plant  flowers  in  Ju¬ 
ly  and  Augufl ,  but  does  not  produce  Seeds  here. 

The  1  ith  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  fent  me;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant  which 
perifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  lower  Leaves 
of  this  are  10  Inches  long,  and  2  and  a  Half  broad  round¬ 
ed  at  their  Points  ;  they  are  entire,  and  of  a  deep  green 
on  both  Sides.  The  Stalk  is  ffrong,  and  rifes  5  or  6 
Feet  high;  it  is  garniflied  with  fmall  acute  pointed  green 
Leaves,  whofe  Bafe  fits  clofe  to  it.  The  Flowers  form 
a  very  long  loofe  Spike  at  theTop  ;  they  (land  on  (len¬ 
der  Foot  Stalks  which  come  out  in  Clufters  from  the 
Side  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  large  of  a  deep  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,.  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  round  Capfules  which 
are  brown,  opening  in  two  Parts,  and  filled  with  fmall 
dark-coloured  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Avgujl. 

The  I  2th  Sort  grows  naturally  In  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  Root  of  this  is  perennial  ;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  and 
of  a  light  green  Colour;  they  are  entire,  and  a  little 
hairy  ;  the  Stalk  rifes  3  Feet  high,  and  is  almoft  naked 
of  Leaves,  but  the  Flowers  are  ranged  along  it  almoft 
the  whole  Length,  (landing  on  (hort  Foot  Stalks,  which 
for  the  mod  part  come  out  fingle.  The  Flowere  are  of 
a  dark  blue  inclining  to  purple  ;  thefe  appear  in  June 
and  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Py¬ 
renean  Mountains  ;  this  is  a  very  humble  Plant,  whofe 
Leaves  fpread  on  the  Ground.  The  Roots  of  this  are 
compofcd  of  (lender  Fibres  ;  the  Leaves  are  thick,  fiefhy, 
and  hairy  ;  they  are  oval,  crenated  on  their  Edges,  and 
have  compreffed  hairy  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  fpread 
flat  on  the  Ground.  Between  them  arife  (lender  naked 
Foot  Stalks,  about  4  Inches  long,  which  divide  into 
3  or  4  fmall  ones  at  the  Top,  each  fuftaining  1  large 
blue  Flower  eompofed  of  5  oval  Petals  which  fpread 
open  flat,  and  5  thick  ereJt  Stamina. which  (land  ere<fh 
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•  This  flowers  in  May ,  and,  after  the  Flowers  are  paft, 
the  Germen  turns  to  an  oblong-pointed  Capfule  which 
opens  in  2  Parts,  and  is  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Root  of  this  is  perennial,  and  the  Plant  is  ufually 
propagated  by  Offsets  which  come  out  from  the  Side 
of  the  old  Plant;  thefe  fhould  be  taken  off  in  Autumn, 
and  planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth  ; 
they  muff  always  have  a  fhady  Situation,  for  they  will 
not  thrive  when  they  are  expo  fed  to  the  Sun. 

The  firfl  9  and  the  nth  Sorts  are  triennial  Plants  ; 
thefe  may  be  all  cultivated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  in  Au- 
guf,  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  in  an  open  Situation, 
where  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  fitcceeding  Month, 
and  will  endure  the  Winter’s  Cold  very  well,  provided 
they  have  a  dry  Soil.  In  February  the  Plants  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain,  allowing  them  a 
greater  Diflance,  for  as  they  grow  pretty  tall  and  large, 
they  mud  not  be  planted  nearer  than  2  Feet.  In  June 
following  they  will  flower,  and  their  Seeds  will  be  ripe 
in  Augufi  or  September  ;  hut  notwithflanding  fome  of 
thefe  Plants  grow  wild  in  England ,  yet  2  or  3  of  each 
Kind  may  he  admitted  into  large  Gardens,  for  the  Va¬ 
riety  of  their  hoary  Leaves,  together  with  the  extreme 
Svveetnefs  of  their  Flowers,  which  have  a  Scent  fome- 
vvhat  like  Violets  ;  and,  as  they  require  little  Care,  they 
may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  the  Borders  of  large  Gardens, 
where  during  their  Continuance  in  flower,  they  will  add 
to  the  Variety,  and,  if  their  Seeds  are  permitted  to  Lat¬ 
ter,  will  come  up  without  Care,  but  the  7th  Sort  fel- 
dom  produces  good  Seeds  in  England. 

The  10th  and  12th  Sorts  have  perennial  Roots,  and, 
as  they  do  not  produce  good  SeeJs  here,  they  are  pio- 
pagated  by  Offsets;  thefe  fhould  be  taken  off  in  Autumn, 
Time  enough  to  get  good  Root  before  Winter,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  flower  the  following  Summer.  Thefe 
Plants  thrive  befl  in  a  fandy  Loam,  and  fhould  be  plan¬ 
ted  on  an  Eaft  Border,  where  they  may  have  only  the 
Morning  Sun,  for  they  do  not  thrive  well  when  they 
are  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun. 

VERBENA.  Tourn.  Injl,  R.  H.  200.  Tab.  94.  Lin. 
Gen.  PI.  30.  Vervain. 

The  Chambers  are. 

The  Flouier  has  an  angular,  tubulous ,  permanent  Em- 
palement  of  r  Leaf,  indented  in  5  Parts  at  tbs  Brim  ;  it 
has  I  Petal  with  a  cylindrical  T ube  the  Length  of  the  Em- 
palement  which  is  incurved,  and  cut  into  5  Points  at  the 
Brim  which  fpread  open,  and  are  nearly  equal ;  it  has  4  ve¬ 
ry  fort  brifly  Stamina  within  the  Tube,  2  of  which  are 
Jhorter  than  the  other,  with  as  many  incurved  Summits  as 
Stamina ,  or  haf  that  Number,  with  a  Jour-  cornered 
Germen,  fupport'ng  a  fender  Style  the  Length  of  the 
Tube ,  crowned  with  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  2  or  4  oblong  Seeds  clofely  fkut  up  in  the 
Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Verbena  tetrandra ,  fpicis  filiformibus  piniculatis, 
fpliis  multi fido-laci n  'tat is ,  caule  folitario  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  20. 
Vervain  with  4  Stamina,  flender  Spikes'  difpofed  in  Pa¬ 
nicles,  Leaves  having  many  pointed  Jags,  and  a  Angle 
Stalk.  Verbena  communis ,  c<eru!eo  fore.  C.  B.  P.  z6g. 
Common  Vervain  with  a  blue  Flower. 

2.  Verbena  tetrandra,  fpicis  longis  acuminatis,  foliis 
kaf  at  is .  Hort.  Upf.  8.  Vervain  with  4  .Stamina  to  the: 
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Flowers,  long  acute-pointed  Spikes,  and  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  Verbena  Americana ,  fpied  multiplici%  foliis  ur¬ 
ine  a;  anguflijfimis.  foribus  cceruleis.  Prod.  Par.  Bat .  Ame¬ 
rican  Vervain  with  many  Spikes  of  blue  Flowers,  and 
narrow  Nettle  Leaves. 

3.  Verbena  tetrandra,  fpicis  filiformibus  folitariis, 
foliis  hipinnatifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  21.  Vervain  with  4  Sta¬ 
mina  to  the  Flowers.,  Angle  flender  Spikes,  and  double 
Wing-pointed  Leaves.,  Verbena  tenuLfqliq.C.  B.P.  269. 
Narrow-leaved  Vervain. 

4.  Verbena  tetrandra,  fpicis  filiformibus  pauiculatis, 
foliis  indivifts  Jcrratis  petiolatis.  Llort.  Upf  9.  Vervain 
with  4  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  flender  Spikes  grow¬ 
ing  in  Panicles,  and  undivided  fawed  Leaves  having  Foot 
Stalks.  L erbena  urticce  folio  Canadenfis.  II.  R.  Par.  Cana¬ 
da  Vervain  with  a  Nettle  Leaf. 

5.  Verbena  tetrandra,  fpicis flifortnihus,  foliis  mill- 
tifjdo  laciniatis,  caulibus  numerofts.  Hort.  UpJ.  8.  Vervain 
W'uh  4  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  flender  Spikes,  Leaves 
with  many  jagged  Points,  and  numerous  Stalks.  Verbe¬ 
na  urticce  folio  Canadenfis  foliis  incifts fore  major e.  II.  R. 
Par.  Nettle-leaved  Vervain  of  Canada,  with  cut  Leaves 
and  a  larger  Flower. 

6.  Ver  bena  tetrandra ,  fpicis  fafciculatis,  foliis  lance- 
olatis  amplexicQulibus.  Hort.  Upf  8.  Vervain  with  4  Sta¬ 
mina  to  the  Flower,  Spikes  difpofed  in  Bunches,  and 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks.  Verbena  Bo- 
narienfs  altijfma,  lavendulce  Canarienft,  fpied  multiplici 
Hort.' Eli h.  406.  Tailed:  Vervain  of  But  nos  Ayres  with 
many  Spikes  like  the  Canary  Lavender. 

7.  Verbena  tetrandra  fpicis  fliformibus  paniculatis , 
foliis  infer ne  cordato  oblongis  caulinis  lanceolatis  ferratis  pe¬ 
tiolatis.  Vervain  with  4  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  flender 
Spikes  growing  in  Panicles,  the  under  Leaves  oblong 
and  Heart-fhaped,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  Spear-fhaped, 
fawed,  and  having  Foot  Stalks. 

8.  Verbena  tetrandra  fpicis  capitato-conicis,  foliis  fer¬ 
ratis,  caule  repsnte.  Ftor.  Zeyl.  399.  Vervain  with  4  Sta¬ 
mina  to  the  Flowers,  Spikes  growing  in  conical  Heads, 
fawed  Leaves  2nd  a  creeping  Stalk.  Sherardia  repens ,  fav 
lio  fubrotundo  crajjo,  nodifora.  Vailt.  Serm.  Creeping  She- 
rardia  with  roundifh  thick  L eaves,  and  Flowers  collefted 
in  Knots. 

9-  Verbena  diandra ,  fpicis  longiffmis  carnofn  fitbnu- 
dis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  19.  Vervain  with  2  Stamina  to  the 
Flowers,  and  very  long  fiefhy  Spikes  almofl  naked.  Verbe¬ 
na  folio  fubrotundo  ferrate,  jhre  ccsruleo.  Sloan.  Hif.  171. 
Vervain  with  roundifh  fawed  Leaves,  and  a  blue  Flower. 

1 0.  Ve  R  b  e  n  A  diandra,  fpicis  carnofs  fubnudis,  foliis 
ovatis  obtufis,  oh  foie!  e  crenatis  petiolatis.  Vervain  with  2 
Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  fiefhy  Spikes  almofl  naked, . 
and  oval  obtufe  Leaves  growing  on  Foot  Stalks,  and 
having  worn  out  Indentures.  Sherardia  Americana,  verhe-  . 
nee  folio  fubrotundo  craffo ,  foribus  cceruleis  fpied  longifirng 
L?  craftffmd.  Millar.  American  Sherardia  with  a  thick 
roundifh  Vervain  Leaf,  blue  Flowers,  and  a  very  long 
thick  Spike. 

ir.  Verbena  diandra.,  fpicis  longiffmis  foiiojfs.  Lin. 
Sp.  PL  18.  Vervain  with  2  Stamina  to  tire  Flowers,  and 
the  longed  leafy  Spikes.  Sherardia  urticce  folio  fubt  us  iu- 
cano, foribus  violaceis.  Ehr.  Tab.  5.  f.  I.  Sherardia  with  a 
Nettle  Leaf  which  is  hoary  on  the  under^SiJe,  and  a 
Violet-coloured  Flower.. 
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1  2, .  V  e  r.bEk  a  diandra ,  fp'x  is  Lrcviorihus,  foliis  ovat  is 
fn-ratit,  fubtus  incanis.  Vervain  with  z  Stamina  to  the 
Flowers,  fhorter  Spikes,  and  oval  fawed  Leaves  hoary 
on  their  under  Side. 

13.  Vert ena  diandra  fpicis  ovatis,  foliis  larceolatis 
frroto-plicatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Prod.  Leyd.  327.  Vervain 
with  2  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  oval  Spikes  and  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fa  wed  and  plaited,  andafhrub- 
by  Stalk.  Sberardia  nod  fora,  Jloecbadis  ferratifolii  folio. 
Yaill-  Serm.  4*  Shsrardia  with  a  knotted  Flower,  and  a 
•Leaf  like  that  of  the  fawed-leaved  Stoechas. 

14.  Ver  SENA  diandra ,  fpicis  rotundis ,  foliis  ovatis 
ferratis,  caule  fruticofo  ramofo.  Vervain  with  2  Sta¬ 
mina  to  the  Flowers,  round  Spikes,  oval  fawed  Leaves, 
and  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk.  Sberardia  nodiflora ,  fru- 
ticofa ,  foliis  fubrotundis  ferratis.  Houfi.  Mff.  Shrubby 
Sberardia  with  a  knotted  Flower,  and  roundilh  fawed 
Leaves. 

15.  VERBENA  diandra ,  fpicis  carnofts  fubnudis,  foliis 
lineari  lanceolatis  obfolete  ferratis .  Vervain  with  2  Sta¬ 
mina  to  the  Flowers,  naked  flefhy  Spikes,  and  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  with  worn  out  fawed  Edges.  Sbe¬ 
rardia  fpicata,  folio  angujlo  ferrrato ,  fore  cceruleo.  Houfi. 
MJf  Shsrardia  with  fpiked  blue  Flowers,  and  a  narrow 
fawed  Leaf. 

j6.  Verbena  diandra,  fpicis  laxis ,  calycibus  frudlus 
refexo-pendulis  fubglobofis  hifpidis .  Lin.  Sp.  PL  1 9.  Ver¬ 
vain  with  2  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  loofe  Spikes,  the 
Fmpalement  of  the  Fruit  almofl  globular,  prickly,  and 
reflexed  downward.  Verbena  Mexicana ,  tracbelii  Jolio , 
fruflu  aparines.  Hort.  Elth.  407.  Mexican  Vervain  with 
a  Throatwort  Leaf,  and  Fruit  like  Clivers. 

17*  Verbena  diandra ,  fpicis  laxis,  calycibus  ar  if at  is, 
foliis  ovatis  argute  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  19.  Vervain  with 
2  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  loofe  Spikes,  bearded  Em* 
palements,  and  oval  Leaves  fharply  fawed.  Kempfera 
frutefeens,  chamadryos  jolio ,  forth  us  fpicatis  casruleis. 
Houfi.  MJf.  Shrubby  Kempfera  with  a  Germander  Leaf, 
and  blue  fpiked  Flowers. 

18.  Verbena  diandra,  fpicis  ovatis,  foliis  fubrotundis 
ferratis  L?  rugofis ,  caule  fruticofo  ramofo.  Vervain  with 

2  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  oval  Spikes,  roundifh,  faw¬ 
ed,  rough  Leaves,  and  a  lhrubby  branching  Stalk.  Sbe¬ 
rardia  arborefeens  nodifora  foliis  ferratis  L?  rugofis  flare 
purfureo.  Houfi.  Mff.  Tree- like  Sberardia  with  a  purple 
Flower,  and  rough  fawed  Leaves. 

The  1  ft  here  mentioned  is  very  common  on  the  Side 
of  Roads  and  Foot  Paths  near  Habitations :  for  although 
there  is  fcarce  any  Part  of  England,  in  which  this  Plant 
is  not  found  in  Plenty,  yet  it  is  never  found  growing 
above  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  from  a  Houfe  ;  which  oc- 
cafioned  its  being  called  Simplei’s  Joy,  becaufe  where 
ever  this  Plant  is  found  growing,  it  is  a  fure  Token  of 
a  Houfe  being  near  ;  this  is  a  certain  Faff,  but  not  eafy 
to  be  accounted  for.  It  is  rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens, 
but  is  the  Sort  dire£led  by  the  College  of  Phyficians  for 
medicinal  Ufe ;  and  is  brought  to  the  Markets  by  thole 
who  gather  it  in  the  Fields. 

There  is  another  Species  which  approaches  near  to 
this,  but  is  taller,  the  Leaves  are  broader,  and  the 
Flowers  larger.  It  came  from  Portugal,  and  is  by 
Tournefort  titled  Verbena  Lufttanica,  latifolia  procet  ior. 
lnfl.  R.  H.  200.  Taller,  broad-leaved  Portugal  Ver- 
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vain.  But  I  am  in  Come  Doubt  of  its  being  fpectficalfjr 
different  from  the  common  Sort,  though  the  Plants  in 
the  Garden  grow  much  taller  than  that,  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  larger,  yet  as  there  is  fo  near  an  Affinity,  I  can¬ 
not  he  fure  they  are-different. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  of  North 
America ;  this  fends  up  many  four-cornered  furrowed 
Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  life  5  or  6  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  about  3  Inches  long,  and 
I  broad  near  the  Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points,  they  are 
deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  Hand  on  (lender 
Foot  Stalks  by  Pairs;  and  from  the  fame  Joints  come 
out  fliort  Branches,  let  with  fmaller  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Form.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  Spikes  of  blue 
Flowers  in  Clufters,  which  appear  in  Augujl ,  and  if  the 
Autumn  proves  favourable,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  the 
Midrleof  Odlober. 

The  3d  Sort  grow?  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
this  is  a  biennial  Plant  which  perilhes  foon  after  the 
Seeds  are  ripe.  The  Stalks  rife  near  2  Feet  high,  and 
branch  out  greatly.  The  Leaves  are  double  Wing-poin¬ 
ted,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  dif- 
pofed  in  long  loofe  Spikes,  fingly,  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches  ;  they  are  of  a  light  blue  Colour,  and  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort.  It  flowers  in  July- and 
Augujl,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  of  North 
America  ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant.  The  Stalks  are 
four  cornered,  and  rife  about  3  Feet  high.  The 
Leaves  are  3  Inches  long,  and  1  broad  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  are  placed  by  Pairs.  The  Stalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  Panicles  of  Spikes,  which  are  long,  flender, 
and  fuftain  fmall  white  Flowers,  ranged  loofely  ;  thefe 
appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
is  a  biennial  Plant,  whofe  Bottom  Leaves  are  6  Inches 
long,  deeply  jagged  on  their  Sides,  and  fawed  on  their 
Edges;  they  are  rough,  and  of  a  deep  green  Colour. 
The  Stalks  rile  2  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  at  the 
Joints  with  two  fmaller  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape, 
placed  oppoffte.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  branches 
out  into  numerous  Foot  Stalks,  which  fuftain  Panicles 
of  fpiked  blue  Flowers  ;  thefe  appear  in  July  and  Augujl , 
and  if  the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  the  Seeds  will  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

T  he  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Buenos  Ayres  ;  this, 
has  four-cornered  Stalks,  which  rife  to  the  Height  of 
5  or  6  Feet,  fending  out  Branches  by  Pairs  from  the 
Side;  they  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
three  Inches  long,  and  about  3  Quarters  of  an  Inch 
broad,  whofe  Bafe  embraces  the  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  green  Colour,  and  are  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The 
Stalks  are  terminated  by  Spikes  of  blue  Flowers, 
which  are  cluftered  together.  The  longeft  Spikes  are 
about  2  Inches,  the  other  are  about  half  fo  long  ;  thefe 
appear  late  in  Summer,  fo  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  good 
Seeds  in  England. 

.  The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Philadelphia.  The 
Seeds  of  this  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Benfel :  this  is  a 
perennial  Plant.  The  lower  Leaves  are  Heart- fhaped  and 
rough  ;  they  are  5  Inches  long,  and  3  and  a  Half 

broad 
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broad  near  their  Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points,  they  are 
of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  are  fawed  on  their  Edges. 
The  Stalks  rife  6  Feet  high,  they  are  four  cornered, 
and  branch  toward  the  Top,  and  are  terminated  by 
(lender  Spikes  of  white  Flowers,  formed  into  Panicles ; 
thefe  appear  late  in  Autumn,  fo  that  unlefs  the  Seafon 
proves  favourable,  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  here. 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  alfo 
in  Jamaica  ;  from  the  latter  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun  fent 
me  the  Seeds.  The  Stalks  of  this  trail  on  the 
Ground,  and  emit  Roots  from  their  Joints,  whereby 
they  fpread,  and  propagate  greatly,  and  from  thefe 
arife  other  Branches  about  8  or  9  Inches  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  placed  oppofite  ; 
thefe  are  about  I  Inch  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad, 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  colle&ed  in  conical  Heads,  (landing  on 
long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  fpring  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  white  Colour, 
and  come  late  in  Autumn,  fo  are  rarely  fucceeded  by 
good  Seeds  here. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod  of  the  Iflands 
in  the  IVeft-lndies  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant.  The  Stalk 
rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long  oval  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs ;  they  are  of  a  light 
green  Colour,  and  are  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalk 
is  terminated  by  a  long  flefhy  Spike  of  blue  Flowers 
which  appear  in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  2  oblong 
Seeds  which  ripen  late  in  Autumn.  The  Spikes  of  Flow¬ 
ers  are  from  a  Foot  to  a  Foot  and  a  Half  in  Length. 

The  Seeds  of  the  10th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Pa¬ 
nama ,  where  it  grows  naturally  in  moift  Places ;  this  is 
an  annual  Plant,  whole  Stalks  rife  about  a  Foot  high, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  oval,  blunt-pointed,  flediy 
Leaves,  (landing  on  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  and  at  the 
fame  Joints  come  out  other  Stalks  fuftaining  3  or  4 
(mail  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape  ;  they  are  notched 
(lightly  on  their  Edge?,  and  are  of  a  light  green  Colour. 
The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  thick  flefhy  Spikes  of  blue 
Flowers,  which  appear  late  in  Autumn,  fo  that  unlefs 
the  Seafon  proves  warm,  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in 
England. 

The  Seeds  of  the  11th  Sort  were  fent  me  from 
Panama ,  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar  ;  this  rifes  with 
a  (hrubby  Stalk  near  3  Feet  high,  which  divides  into 
3-  or  4  Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval 
Leaves  placed  by  Pairs,  which  are  deeply  fawed  on 
their  Edges  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  but  hoary  on  their  under  ;  their  Foot  Stalks  are 
lliort,  and  have  leafy  Boarders  running  from  the  Bafe 
of  the  Leaves.  The  Flowers  grow  on  thick  Spikes, 
which  terminate  the  Branches,  and  are  about  a  Foot 
long.  The  Flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  fine  blue  Colour, 
fo  make  a  fine  Appearance,  and  have  fmall  acute-point¬ 
ed  Leaves  intermixed  with  them  on  the  Spikes.  This 
Plant  flowers  in  Augujl ,  and  when  the  Seafon  proves 
warm,  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  Seeds  of  the  12th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Paris, 
and  were  faid  to  come  from  Senegal  in  Africa  ;  this  is  a 
perennial  Plant  with  a  branching  Stalk,  which  rifes  near 
•2  Feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  oval  fawed  Leaves 
placed  by  Pairs,  which  are  2  Inches  and  a  Half  long, 
and  almoft  z  Inches  broad,  of  a  deep  green  on  their 
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upper  Side,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  and  h*ve  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  fie(hy 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  Spikes  are 
fhorter,  and  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts. 
The  Flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  fo  make  no  great 
Appearance  ;  they  appear  in  June  and  July ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  but  the  Plants  may  be  preferved 
two  or  three  Years  in  a  warm  Stove. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  in 
feveral  other  Places  in  the  Weft-Indies.  The  Seeds  of 
this  were  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz ,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houjloun  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk 
4  or  5  Feet  high.  The  Branches  are  adorned  with 
Spear-fiiaped  Leaves,  2  Inches  long,  and  Half  an  Inch 
broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges:  the  Teeth  of  the  Jaggs 
coming  from  the  Point  of  a  Fold  or  Plait  in  the  Leaf  ; 
thefe  (land  by  Pairs  on  (hort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  (land  on  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  blue  and  are  colleft- 
ed  in  oval  Heads ;  thefe  appear  late  in  Autumn,  and  un¬ 
lefs  the  Seafon  proves  warm,  the  Seeds  rarely  ripen  in 
England ,  but  the  Plants  may  be  kept  2  or  3  Years  in  a 
warm  Stove. 

The  14th  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally  at  Cam- 
peachy  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to 
England ;  this  has  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk,  which 
rifes  3  or  4  Feet  high.  The  Branches  are  garnifhed  with 
oval  fawed  Leaves  fet  on  by  Pairs ;  they  are  of  a  light 
green  Colour,  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  near 
an  Inch  broad.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour, 
colle&ed  into  oval  Heads,  which  (land  on  long  naked 
Foot  Stalks,  fpringing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Branches ; 
thefe  flower  late  in  Autumn,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  in  England. 

The  15th  Sort  grows  naturally  2t  La  Vera  Cruz, 
from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  fent  1  he  Seeds  ;  this 
is  an  annual  Plant  with  u  branching  Stalk,  which  rifes 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  pale  green 
Leaves,  3  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  are  flighily  fawed 
on  their  Edges..  The  Branches  are  terminated  by  flefhy 
Spikes  of  blue  Flowers  which  are  naked  ;  thefe  appear 
in  Augujl,  and  in  warm  Seafons  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  16th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Mexico  :  this- has  a 
(hrubby  Stalk  which  rifes  5  or  6  Feet  high,  and  divide® 
into  feveral  Branches,  garnifned  with  oblong  (awed 
Leaves  which  end  in  acute  Points ;  they  are  2  Inches 
long,  and  1  broad  near  their  Bafe,  fitting  clofe  to  the 
Branches;  they  are  of  a  light  green  Colour  on  both 
Sides.  The  Branches  are  terminated  by  (lender  loofe 
Spikes  of  pale  Flowers  which  are  very  fmall,  whofe 
Empalements  afterward  become  clofe,  fwelled,  and  almoft 
globular  ;  they  are  reflexed  downward,  and  are  fet  with 
dinging  Hairs.  It  flowers  late  in  the  Summer,  and  in 
good  Years  the  Seeds  ripen  in  England \ 

The  Seeds  of  the  17  th  Sort  were  fent  me  from  La 
Vera  Cruz ,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  ;  this  has  a  (lender 
ligneous  Stalk  which  branches  out  on  each  Side,  and 
rifes  near  3  Feet  high;  the  Branches  are  adorned  wiih 
fmall  oval  Leaves,  (harply  indented  on  their  Edges;  they 
are  of  a  light  green  Colour,  and  fland  on  fhort  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  (land  fparfedly  on  llender  Foot 
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Stalks  arifuig  from  the  Wings  of  the,  Branches  ;  thefe 
are  naked,  6  or  7  Inches  in  Length,  and  toward  the 
Top  the  Flowers  are  ranged  at  a  Difiance  from  each 
other  in  a  loofe  Spike  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  bright 
blue  Colour,  fitting  very  clofe  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
2  Seeds  inclofed  in  the  Empalement,  which  is  termina¬ 
ted  by  lhort  Awns  or  Beards.  This  Plant  has  (lowered 
in  the  Ckelfea  Garden,  but  did  not  produce  Seeds. 

Tire  18th  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun  growing  naturally  at  Campeachy,  from  whence  he 
fent  the  Seeds  to  England ;  this  has  a  firong  woody 
Stalk,  which  riles  10  or  12  Feet  high,  covered  with  a 
light  brown  Bark,  and  fends  out  many  ligneous  Branches 
on  every  Side,  garnifhed  with  roundith,  fa  wed,  rough 
Leaves  of  a  light  green  Colour,  Handing  on  fhort  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  blue  Colour, 
and  are  collected  into  oval  Heads,  Handing  on  naked 
Foot  Stalks,  which  fpring  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Branches  ;  thefe  feldom  appear  in  this  Country,  and 
are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here  ;  but  the  Plants  are 
tafily  propagated  by  Cuttings  during  the  Summer 
Months,  and  may  be  preferved  many  Years  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  Stove. 

The  iH  Sort,  as  was  before  obferved,  being  a  com¬ 
mon  Weed  in  England ,  is  not  kept  in  Gardens. 

The  3d  Sort  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  and  requires  no  other  Cul¬ 
ture  than  to  keep  it  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  the 
Plants  where  they  are  too  clofe. 

The  4th  and  5th  Sorts  may  alio  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  Manner,  and  are  equally  hardy.  If  the  Seeds  of 
thefe  3  Sorts  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  the  following  Spring. 

The  2d  and  7th  Sorts  have  perennial  Roots,  and  are 
hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  ;  thefe  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn, 
for  when  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  they  rarely  grow 
the  fame  Year;  thefe  Plants  require  no  other  Culture 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  allow  them 
proper  Room  to  fpread  ;  they  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  parting  their  Roots  in  Autumn.  They  love  a  foft 
loamy  Soil  not  too  dry. 

The  other  Sorts  being  Natives  of  warmer  Climates, 
require  more  Care.  The  Seeds  of  thefe  fhould  be  fown 
on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplar.ted  into 
a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  freih  hot  Bed 
to  bring  them  forward  ;  they  inufi  be  (haded  in  the  Day 
Time  with  Mats  until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then 
they  mufi  be  treated  as  other  lender  Plants  from  the 
fame  Countries.  # 

Thofe  Sorts  which  are  annual  mufi  be  removed  into 
the  Stove,  or  a  good  Glafs  Cafe  ;  when  they  are  become 
too  tall  to  remain  longer  under  the  Frames ;  for  if  they 
are  placed  abroad  in  the  open  Air,  they  will  not  ripen 
their  Seeds  here,  unlefs  the  Summer  is  very  warm  ;  and 
where  there  is  a  Conveniency  of  having  a  Bark  Bed  in 
a  Glafs  Cafe,  for  plunging  fume  of  thefe  tender  an¬ 
nual  Plants,  they  will  thrive  much  better,  and  come 
to  greater  Perfection,  than  thofe  which  are  placed  on 
Shelves. 

The  Sorts  which  are  perennial  may  be  kept  in  fuch  a 
Glafs  Cafe  till  Autumn,  allowing  them  a  large  Share  cf 
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Air  in  warm  Weather,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak  ;  and  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  larger  Pots, 
as  they  incresfie  in  their  Sue,  but  this  mufi  be  done 
with  Caution,  for  if  they  are  put  into  Po/s  too  large, 
they  will  not  thrive. 

The  17th  Sort  is  by  much  the  tenderefi  Plant  of  all 
the  Species,  and  is  very  difficult  to  preferve  when  young. 
The  Seeds  of  this  fhould  be  fown  in  a  fmall  Pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  good  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark.  When 
the  Plants  appear  they  ffiould  be  fiiaded  from  the  Sun  in 
the  Pleat  of  the  Day.  They  mufi  be  frequently  re- 
frefhed  with  Water,  but  it  mufi  be  given  to  them  fpa- 
ringly,  for  much  Wet  will  kill  them.  When  they  are 
tranlplanted  into  fmall  Pots,  they  mufi  be  carefully 
(haded  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  and  they  mufi  be 
confiantly  kept  in  the  Bark  Bed. 

VERBESINA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  873.  Eupatorio- 
phalacron.  Pa  ill.  Adi.  Par.  1720. 

The  Cbaradlers  are, 

The  common  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  concave ,  and 
compofed  of  a  double  Order  of  Leaves  which  are  channel¬ 
led.  The  Flower  is  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  in 
the  Disky  and  female  half  Forets  in  the  Border  or  Rays. 
7 he  hermaphrodite  Florets  are  Funnel fioaped,  and  cut  into 
5  Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  they  have  5  very  fioort  hair-like 
Stamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Sutnmits,  and  a  Germen 
the  fame  Figure  as  the  Seed,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style , 
crowned  by  2  reflexed  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  thick  angular  Seed  crowned  by  a  few  three-point¬ 
ed  Chaff.  The  female  half  Florets  are  flr etched  out  on  one 
Side  in  Shape  of  a  Tongue,  which  form  the  Rays  ;  thefe 
have  no  Stamina ,  but  have  a  Germen,  Style ,  and  two 
Stigmas  like  the  hermaphrodite  Florets,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  Seeds  like  thofe. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Verbesina  foliis  alternis  ducurrentibus  undulatis 
oltufis.  Hort.  Cliff.  41 1.  f  erbeflna  with  alternate  running 
Leaves,  obtufe  and  waved.  Bulens  Indica  hieracii folio 
caule  alato.  Tourn  Inf f.  462.  Indian  Water  Hemp  Agri¬ 
mony  with  a  Hawkweed  Leaf,  and  a  winged  Stalk. 

2.  Verbesin  a  foliis  oppoftis  laneeolatis  ferratis.  Hort. 
Cliff  500.  V erbefiria  with  Spear- fhaped  fawed  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite.  Eupatoriophalacron  balfimince  fabmince 
folio,  flore  albo  difeoide.  Vaill.  Adi.  Par.  1 7 19.  Eupato¬ 
riophalacron  with  a -female  Balfamine  Leaf,  and  a  white 
difeous-fhaped  P'lower. 

3.  Verb  esin  A  foliis  oppoftis  ovatis  trinerviis  glabris  pe- 
tiolatis,  fe minibus  tricornuis.  Flor.  Zel.  3  1  o.  Verbefina 
with  oval  three  veined  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  having 
Foot  Stalks  and  Seeds  with  three  Horns.  Eupatoriopha¬ 
lacron  fcrophulariee  aqua  tic  a  foliis  oppoftis.  Burm.  Zeyl. 
94.  Eupatoriophalacron  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
Water  Betony  and  placed  oppofite. 

4.  Verbesina  foliis  oppoftis  laneeolatis'  integerrimis  , 
•cdulibus  procumbcntibus ,  ffribus  feffthbus.  Verbefina  with 
Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  trailing 
Stalks,  and  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches.  An  ? 
Verbefna  foliis  oppoftis  laneeolatis  ferratis,  foribus  alter- 
nis  geminis  fuhfeffihbus.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  902.  Verbefina 
with  oppofite  Spear-fhaped  faw'ed  Leaves,  and  double 
Flowers  which  are  placed  alternate,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalk. 

5.  Verbesina  foliis  oppoftis  laneeolatis  argute  denta- 

tis, 
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fis .  caule  eredlo  ramofo  pilofo.  Verbejina  with  Spear- 
fhaped,  acutely  indented  Leases  placed  oppofite,  anil 
an  eredt,  branching,  hairy'  Stalk.  Eupatoriopbalacron 
foliis  augufis  rariiis  dentatis ,  jiore  radiato .  Vaill.  Adi. 
Par.  1720.  Eupatoriopbalacron  with  narrow  Leaves, 
which  are  rarely  indented,  and  a  radiated  Fiower. 

6.  Verbesina  foliis  oppofitis  cordatis  acuminatis  den¬ 
tatis  trinerviis ,  pedunculis  tiudis  longioribus.  Verbefina 
with  Heart-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  indented,  three-vein¬ 
ed  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  longer  naked  Foot-Stalks 
to  the  Flowers.  Eupatoriopbalacron  Americanum  fcrophu- 
laria  acutiore  folio,  d'tfco  luteo  prominente  Jiipato ,  vix  ra¬ 
diato.  Adi.  Pail.  Land.  422.  American  Eupatoriopbala¬ 
cron  with  an  acuter  Figwort  Leaf,  and  a  prominent  yel¬ 
low  Difk  to  the  Flower  having  fcarce  any  Rays. 

There  are  feveral  other  Speqies  of  this  Genus,  which 
grow  naturally  in  both  Indies y  but  are  feldom  preserved 
in  Gardens,  fo  they  are  omitted  here  left  the  Work 
fhould  fvvell  too  large. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  Iflands 
of  the  IVef -Indie s ;  it  is  an  annual  Plant  with  au  up¬ 
right  winged  Stalk  about  2  Feet  high,  from  the  Sides 
of  which  fpring  out  toward  the  Top,  a  few  fhort 
Branches.  The  Leaves  are  oval,  blunt,  and  waved  on 
their  Edges  ;  they  are  3  Inches  and  a  half  Long,  and 
2  broad,  and  are  placed  alternate  ;  from  the  Bafe  of 
each  Leaf  is  extended  a  leafy  Border  running  along  2 
Sides  of  the  Stalk,  fo  that  it  is  winged  the  whole 
Length.  The  Flowers  ftand  on  long  naked  Foot  Stalks 
arifing  from  the  Top  and  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.; 
they  are  of  a  deep  Orange  Colour,  and  are  compofed 
of  hermaphrodite  and  female  Florets  included  in  one 
common  fpherical  Empalement,  and  are  both  fruitful ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  broad,  compreffed,  bordered 
Seeds  with  2  Teeth,  which,  ripen  in  the  Empalement. 
This  Plant  begins  to  flower  in  July,  and  continues  till 
the  Froft  kills  the  Plants. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft- Indies  ;  this 
has  an  upright  branching  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high.  The  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  about  2  Inches 
long,  and  three  Quarters  broad,  a  little  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  fitting  dole  to  the  Stalk  oppofite.  The  Flowers 
arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  on  (lender  Foot 
Stalks  2  Inches  long,  three,  four  or  more  fpringing 
from  the  fame  Joint  ;  each  of  thefe  fuftain  one  white 
radiated  Flower,  compofed  of  many  Florets,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  black  Seeds.  It  flowers  at  the  fame 
Time  with  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  ;  this  rifes 
with  an  upright  branching  Stalk,  2  or  3  Feel  high. 
The  Leaves  are  oval,  acute-pointed,  and  fmooth,  hav¬ 
ing  3  longitudinal  Veins ;  they  ftand  oppofite  on  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  fpring  from  the  Wings 
and  Ends  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  yellow  and  ftand 
on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  It  flowers  about  the  fame  Time 
with  the  former. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  has  trail¬ 
ing  Stalks  which  fpread  on  the  Ground  ;  they  extend  2 
Feet  or  more  in  Length,  and  put  out  Roots  from  their 
Joints,  fending  out  many  fide  Branches.  The  Leaves 
are  2  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  fmooth  and 
entire.  The  Flowers  are  very  Small  and  White  ;  thefe 
Vol.  II.  i  ; 
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fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaves.  They 
appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  5 ih  Sort  grows  naturally  in  th t  IVef -Indies 
this  has  a  purplifti,  hairy,  branching  Stalk,  which  rifes 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high.  The  Leaves  are  3  Inches 
lorg,  and  3  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  ending  in 
acute  Points ;  they  have  a  few  fharp  Indentures  on  t heir 
Edges,  and  ftand  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  White, 
ftanding  on  (lender  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  long,  which 
fpring  from  the  Wings  lof  the  Stalk,  fometirnes  fingie, 
and  at  others  2  or  3  at. the  fame  Joint.  It  flowers  at  the 
fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  IV ejl -Indies  ;  the 
Stalks  of  this  branch  out  their  whole  Length,  -and  arc 
declining  downward.  The  Leaves  are  fmooth,  Heart- 
fhaped,  and  have  3  Veins’;  they  are  2  Inches  and  a 
Halflong,  and  one  and  a  Quarter  broad  near  their  Bafe, 
indented  on  their  Edges,-  and  ftand  oppofite.  The 
Flowers  ftand  on,  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  .which  fpring 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Branches;  they  are  of  a  yellow 
Colour,  and  have  oblong  prominent  D;(ks,  with  a  few 
very  fmall  Rays.  This' flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with 
the  former. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds  which  fhculd 
be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhoul.d  be  tranf- 
planted  on  a  trefh  hot  Bed  to  bring  them  forward  ; 
they  rouft  be  .  (haded  till  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
then  they  mulVbe  treated  as  other  tender  annua!  Plants, 
being  caretul  not  to  draw  them  up  too  weak.  In  June 
they  may  be  taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  and  planted 
in  a  warm  Border  where  they  mull  be  fhaded  and  watered 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  will 
require  little  Care.  Thefe  will  produce  good  Seeds  in 
Autumn  ;  but  they  may  be  kept  through  the  Winter  in 
a  Stove. 

VERONICA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  143.  Tab.  60. 
Lin.  Gen  Pi.  25.  Male  Speedwell,  or  Fluellin  ;  in 
French ,  Veronique. 

The  Charadlors  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  cut  into  5 
acute  Segments  ;  it  has  1  Petal  with  a  Tube  the  Length  of 
the  Empalement  ;  the  Brim  is  cut  into  4  oval  plain  Seg¬ 
ments  which  fpread  open ,  and  2  Stamina  which  are  rifing , 
terminated  by  oblong  Summits,  with  a  compreffed  Germen 
fupporting  a  fender  declining  Style,  crowned  by  a  fingie 
Stigma.  I  he  Germen,  becomes  a  compreffed  Heart-f japed 
Capfule,  with  2  Cells,  filled  with  roundijh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Veronica  fpicis  lateralibus  pedunculasis,  foliis  op¬ 
pofitis,  caule  procumbente.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  if.  Speed* 
well  with  Spikes  of  Flowers  growing  on  Foot  Stalks, 
and  fpringing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  and  a  trailing  Stalk.  Veronica  mas  fu- 
pina  &  vulgatifima  C.  P.  B.  246  Common  male 
Speedwell,  or  Fluellin. 

2.  Veronica  fpicis  ierminahbus,  foliis  oppofitis  line- 
ari  iav.ceolatis  Jubferratis.  Speedwell  with  Spikes  of 
Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks,  and  narrow  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  fomewhat  fawed. 
Veronica  fpicata  angufifolia.  C.  B .  P.  Narrow-leaved 
fpiked  Speedwell. 

4  E  3  Ve- 
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3.  Veronica  fpidi  terminalibus,  folt is  oppoftis  lan- 
ceolatis ferratis  acuminatis  Hort.Upfal.  7.  Speedwell  with 
Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks,  and  acute- 
pointed  Tawed  Leaves,  which  are  Lance-fhaped,  and 
placed  oppofite.  Veronica  major  latifolia  erttta.  Mor. 
Hiji.  2.  p.  317.  Greater  broad-leaved  upright  Speed¬ 
well. 

4.  Veronica  fpied  terminal!,  foil  is  oppoftis  crenatis 
oh  tufts,  caule  adfeendente  fmplicijfmo.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  10. 
Speedwell  with  a  Spike  of  Flowers  terminating  the 
Stalk,  obtufe  crenated  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  a 
Tingle  afeending  Stalk.  Veronica  fpicata  minor.  C.  B.  P. 
347.  Smaller  fpiked  Speedwell. 

5.  Vfronica  fpicis  lateralibus paniculatis, foliis  ova- 
tis  inaquahter  crenatis  feffilibus.  Speedwell  with  Spikes 
of  Flowers  proceeding  in  Panicles  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk,  and  oval  Leaves  which  are  unequally  notch¬ 
ed,  and  fit  clofe.  Veronica  multisaulis  pannonica.  Tourn. 
Inf.  145.  Hungarian  Speedwell  having  many  Stalks, 
or  Spikes  of  Flowers. 

6.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus ,  foliis  oppoftis  obtu¬ 
se  ferratis  fcabris ,  caule  credo.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  II.  Speed¬ 
well  with  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalk, 
rough,  obtufe,  fawed  Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  and  an 
ere  61  Stalk.  Veronica  fpicata  Cambr  o-Britannica ,  bugula 
fubbirfuto  folio.  Raii  Syn.  Edit.  3.  278.  Weljb  fpiked 
Speedwell,  with  a  hairy  Bugle  Leaf. 

7.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus ,  foliis  quaternis  qui- 
nifve.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  9.  Speedwell  with  Spikes  of  Flow¬ 
ers  terminating  the  Stalks,  and  4  or  5  Leaves  at  each 
Joint.  Veronica  Virginiana  altiffima ,  j 'pied  multiplies, 
foribus  candidis.  Flor.  Bat.  Tall  Virginian  Speedwell 
with  many  Spikes,  and  white  Flowers. 

8.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus,  foliis  ternis  aqua- 
liter  ferratis.  Hort.  Upf.  7.  Speedwell  with  Spikes  of 
Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks,  and  Leaves  growing 
by  Threes  which  are  equally  fawed.  Veronica  fpicata 
lortgi folia.  Tourn.  Long-leaved  fpiked  Speedwell. 

9.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus,  foliis  ternis  inaqua - 
liter  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  10.  Speedwell  with  Spikes 
of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks,  and  Leaves  growing 
by  Threes,  which  are  unequally  fawed.  Veronica  foliis 
Jeepius  ternis.  Vir.  Cliff.  2.  Speedwell  with  Leaves  ge¬ 
nerally  growing  by  Threes. 

10.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus,  foliis  oppofitis  cre¬ 
natis,  caule  treflo.  Speedwell  with  Spikes  of  Flowers 
terminating  the  Stalks,  crenated  Leaves  growing  oppo- 
fi.te,  and  an  ere6f  Stalk.  Veronica  mas  erefla.  C.  B.  P. 
246.  Male  upright  Speedwell. 

J  I .  V  ero  N  ic  A  fpicis  lateralibus  peduncuUtis  lax  is,  fo¬ 
il  is  oppoftis  linear ibus  argute  dentatis.  Speedwell  with 
loofe  Spikes  of  Flowers  growing  on  Foot  Stalks,  and 
fpringmg  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  and  very  nar¬ 
row  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  fharply  indented.  Ve¬ 
ronica  Aufriaca,.  foliis  tenuiffime  laciniatis.  Inf.  R.  H. 
Aufrian  Speedwell  with  Leaves  finely  jagged. 

12.  Ver  onica  fpicis  terminalibus,  foliis  pinnato-incifss 
acuminatis.  Speedwell  with  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating 
the  Stalks,  and  acute-pointed  Leaves  cut  in  the  Form 
»f  Wings.  Veronica  orisntalis  minima,  foliis  laciniatis. 
Tourn.  Cor.  7.  The  leaf!  eaftern  Speedwell  having 
jigged  Leaves,. 
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13.  Ver  O  n  t  c  a  racemis  lateralibus ,  foliis  cordatis  ru- 
gofis  dentatis,  caule  flrifto.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  13.  Speedwell 
with  Spikes  of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk,  rough,  Heart-fhaped,  indented  Leaves,  and 
a  ftrait  Stalk.  Veronica  maxima.  Lugd.  The  greateft 
Speedwell,  or  falfe  Germandef. 

14.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus,  foliis  oppoftis  cre¬ 
natis  obtufss,  caule  ertflo  tomentofo.  Hort.  Upf.  7.  Speed¬ 
well  with  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks, 
crenated  obtufe  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  an  erett 
woolly  Stalk.  Veronica  fpicata  lanuginofa  id  incana , 

foribus  cceruleis.  Amman.  Rutb.  30.  Hoary,  woolly, 
fpiked  Speedwell  with  blue  Flowers. 

15.  Veronica  fpiiis  longiffmis  lateralibus  peduncula¬ 
te,  foliis  oppoftis  inaquahter  ferratis.  Speedwell  with 
thelcngeft  Spikes  of  Flowers  fpringing  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalk,  and  growing  on  Foot  Stalks,  and  Leaves 
placed  oppofite  which  are  unequally  fawed.  Veronica 
major  frutefeens  altera.  Mor.  Hif ,  2.  p.  319.  Another 
greater  fhrubby  Speedwell., 

16.  Veronica  racemis  lateralibus,  foliis  ovatis plants , 
caule  repente.  Flor.  Suec.  11.  Speedwell  with  lateral 
Spikes  of  Flowers,  oval  plain  Leaves,  and  a  creeping 
Stalk.  Veronica  aquatica  major,  folio  fubrotundo.  Mor. 
Htfl.  3.  323.  Greater  Water  Speedwell,  with  » 
roundifh  Leaf,  commonly  called  Brooklime. 

There  is  a  much  greater  Number  of  Species  of  this 
Genus  than  are  here  enumerated,  feveral  of  which  grow 
naturally  in  England,  but,  as  they  are  rarely  admitted 
into  Gardens,  it  is  befide  the  Intention  of  this  Work  to 
mention  them. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  wild  in  Woods,  and  other  fhady 
Places,  in  divers  Parts  of  England,  and  is  a  Plant  of 
little  Beauty ;  but,  as  it  is  the  Sort  which  is  ufed  in 
Medicine,  under  the  Title  of  Paul's  Betony,  I  thought 
it  neceflaiy  to  infert  it  here.  This  is  a  low  Plant  whole 
Stalks  trail  on  the  Ground,  and  put  out  Roots  from* 
their  Joints,  whereby  it  fpreads  and  propagates.  The- 
Leaves  are  oval,  about  an  Inch  long,  fawed  on:  theirr 
Edges,  and  are  placed  oppofite.  The  Flowers  arc 
difpofed  in  Spikes  which  f.rife  from  the  Wings. of  the? 
Stalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  have. 

1  Petal  which  is  cut  at  the  Brim  into  4,  Segments;,  they 
appear  in  fun0,  and  when  they,  decay,  the  Germerr 
turns  to  a  Capfule,  not  unlike  that  of  Shepherd’s  Pouchi 
in  Shape,  filled  with  fmall  SeeJs  which  ripen  i nAuguf; 

This  is  generally  brought  to  Market  by  fuch  rer- 
fons  as  make  ii  their  Bufinef6  to  gather  Herbs- in  the 
Fields,  fo  that  it  is-  not  often  cultivated  in  Gardens  ;  but 
thofe,  who  have  a  Mind  to  propagate  it,  may  do  it 
with  much  Eafe,  for  as  the  Branches  trail  on  the 
Ground,  they  pufij  out  Roots  from  their  Joints,  which 
Branches,  being  cut  off,  and  planted,  will  take  Root,, 
and  grow  in  almofi  any  Soil  or  Situation.  The  whole 
Herb  is  ufed  in- Medicine,  and  is  one  of  the  Wound 
Herbs  which  are  brought  from  Switzerland.  A  Tea  of 
this  Herb  is  much  recommended  for  the  Gout  and 
Rheumatifm. 

The  2d'  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  a  ref  Spain  % 
this  has  a  perennial  Root  which  fends  out  many  Offsets, 
by  which  it  is  eafily  propagated.  The  lower  Leaves  of 
this  are  2  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  of  a. 
pale  green.  Colour,  and  hairy;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot 
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high ;  they  are  garniflied  with  very  narrow  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  have  a  few  flight  Serra- 
tures  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by 
long  Spikes  of  blue  Flowers  which  appear  in  June  and 
July ;  thefe  are  fuceeeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  It  has  been  doubted  if  this  was  fpecifically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  common  upright  Speedwell,  but  I  have 
many  Times  propagated  this  by  Seeds,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  found  the  Plants,  fo  raifed,  maintain  their  Diffe¬ 
rence.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  a  Flefh- coloured 
Flower. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria  and  Hun¬ 
gary.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  2  Inches  long, 
and  t  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  each 
End ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a 
lucid  green  Colour.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Shape  with  (he  lower,  but  fmaller,  and  placed  oppo¬ 
fite  ;  they  arte  terminated  by  long  Spikes  of  blue  Flow¬ 
ers  which  appear  in  June,  and  are  fuceeeded  by  flat 
Seed  VeflTels  filled  with  compreffed  Seeds  which  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Parts 
of  Europe ,  and  in  England  it  grows  in  feveral  Clofes 
near  Newmarket  Heath.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this  are 
about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  three  Quarters  of 
an  Inch  broad ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  and 
notched  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  high ;  they  do  not  branch ;  the  Leaves  on  the 
lower  Part  Hand  oppofite,  but  on  the  upper  Part  they 
are  alternate  ;  the  Stalks  are  terminated  by  fhort  Spikes 
of  blue  Flowers,  which  appear  about  the  fame  Time 
as  the  former. 

The  5  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary.  The 
lower  Leaves  of  this  are  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and 
three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  and  are  unequally 
notched  ;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  the  fame  Sort  of  Leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  thefe 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  difpofed  in  panicled  Spikes,  which  (land 
on  long  naked  Foot  Stalks  that  fpring  from  the  upper 
Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
other  Species,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  blue  Colour,  fo 
make  a  fine  Appearance,  but  are  of  fhort  Duration, 
This  Sort  flowers  the  Beginning  of  June. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Pyre - 
nian  Mountains,  and  alfo  on  the  Mountains  in  Wales. 
The  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  rough  and  hairy ;  they 
are  3  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad,  blunt- 
pointed,  and  obtufely  fawed  on  their  Edges,  Handing  on 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Stalks  grow  ere&  about  6 
Inches  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  notched 
Leaves  placed  oppofite.  From  the  Side  of  the  Stalk 
fpring  out  2  or  3  Branches,  which  toward  the  Bottom 
are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  but 
terminate  in  long  Spikes  of  pale  blue  Flowers.  The 
Spikes  on  thefe  Side  Branches  are  4  or  5  Inches  long, 
but  thofe  of  the  principal  Stalk  are  eight  or  nine.  This 
Sort  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  7  th  Sot  t  grows  naturally  in  Virginia.  The  Stalks 
of  this  Sort  are  ere&,  and  rife  4  or  5  Feet  high,  gar- 
nifhed  at  each  Joint  by  4  or  5  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
which  Hand  round  the  Stalk  in  Whorls;  thefe  are  fawed 
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on  their  Edges,  and  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Stalks  are 
terminated  by  long  (lender  Spikes  of  white  Flowers,\vhicb 
appear  late  in  July  ;  thefe  are  fucceeeded  by  compref¬ 
fed  Capfules  filled  with  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Autumn, 

The  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  the  South 
of  France.  The  Stalks  of  this  rife  3  Feet  high,  and  are 
garniflied  with  Leaves  placed  by  Fours  toward  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  but  at  the  Top  by  Threes  at  each  Joint;  they 
are  3  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  deeply 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  are 
of  a  bright  green  Colour;  they  are  terminated  by 
Spikes  of  blue  Flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July. 
The  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  near  the  Sea  in  feveral  Parts 
of  Europe.  The  Stalks  of  this  do  not  rife  fo  high  as 
thofe  of  the  former ;  the  Leaves  are  placed  by  Fours 
and  Threes  round  the  Stalk,  and  have  longer  Foot 
Stalks;  they  are  broader  at  the  Bafe,  and  run  out  into 
long  acute  Points  ;  they  are  unequally  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  are  of  a  bright  green  Colour.  The  Flowers 
are  difpofed  in  Spikes  which  terminate  the  Stalks,  are  of 
a  bright  blue  Colour,  and  appear  in  July.  The  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn.  ' 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of 
France  and  Germany.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  fingle, 
and  do  not  branch ;  they  are  round,  hairy,  and  rife  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  high ;  thefe  are  garniflied  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  two  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the 
Middle,  notched  on  fheir  Edges,  and  hairy.  The  Stalk 
is  terminated  by  a  long  Spike  of  blue  Flowers,  which 
appear  in  June  and  July. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria.  The 
lower  Leaves  of  this  are  narrow,  and  cut  into  fine 
Segments ;  the  Stalks  are  (lender,  and  incline  down¬ 
ward  ;  they  are  garniflied  with  linear  Leaves  which 
are  acutely  notched  on  their  Edges;  the  Flowers  are 
difpofed  in  long  loofe  Spikes,  which  fpring  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk ;  they  are  of  a  bright  blue  Colour, 
and  (land  upon  Foot  Stalks.  This  flowers  the  End  of 
May  and  the  Beginning  of  June. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this 
has  (lender  branching  Stalks  which  decline,  and  are 
garniflied  with  narrow  Leaves  which  are  acutely  cut  on 
their  Edges;  thefe  are  regular  on  both  Edges  like  the 
Lobes  or  winged  Leaves ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green 
Colour,  and  fmooth.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in 
loofe  Spikes  on  the  Top  and  the  Side  of  the  Stalks ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  appear  the  End  of 
April. 

The  13th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Mount  Baldus  in 
Italy.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  (lender,  ftiflF,  and  upright ; 
thefe  are  garniflied  by  rough  Heart-fliaped  Leaves, 
which  are  indented  and  placed  oppofite ;  thofe  on  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  fmall ;  in  the  Middle  they 
are  much  larger,  and  diminifli  again  in  their  Size  toward 
the  Top.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  long  Bunches  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  toward  the  Top;  they  are  of  a 
bright  blue  Colour,  and  appear  in  May. 

The  14th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ukrane  Tartary. 
The  Stalks  of  this  are  very  white  and  woolly;  they  rife 
about  a  Foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong 
hoary  Leaves  placed  oppofite;  they  are  2  Inches  and  a 
Half  long,  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  notched 
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on  their  “Edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which  are 
terminated  by  Spikes  of  deep  blue  Flowers,  afid  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  toward  the  Top  are  produced 
{lender  Spikes  of  the  like  Flowers  which  {land  ere6t. 
This  flowers  i n  june  and  July- 

The  15  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auflria  and  Eohe- 
mia.  The  Stalks  are  {lender,  about  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  long,  inclining  downward  ;  the  Leaves  are  nearly 
oval,  but  are  acute-pointed,  about  an  Inch  long;  they 
are  unequally  fawed,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  difpofed  in  long  loofe  Spikes  on  Foot 
Stalks,  ariiing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk;  thofe  on 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  8  or  9  Inches  long. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  blue  Colour,  and  appear 
in  May  ;  the  LeaVes of  this  Sort  are  frequently  variega¬ 
ted  with  yellow. 

The  16th  Sort  is  the  common  Brooklime  which 
grows  naturally  in  Brooks  and  Streams  of  Water  in 
mod  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  Gardens, 
but  as  it  is  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  I  have  given  it  a 
Place  here.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  thick,  fucculent, 
and  fmooth,  emitting  Roots  from  their  Joints,  whereby 
they  fpread  and  propagate.  The  Leaves  are  oval,,  flat, 
fijcculent,  and  fmooth  ;  they  {land  oppofite;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  in  long  Bunches  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  and  iland  on 
fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  appear  great  Part  of  Summer, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  Heart-fliaped  Seed  VefTels  filled 
with  roundiih  Seeds.  The  w'hole  Herb  is  ufed,  and  is 
efteemed  an  excellent  Antifcorbutick. 

Thefe  Plants  tr>3y  all  be  propagated  by  parting  their 
Roots,  which  may  be  done  every  other  Year,  for  if  they 
are  not  often  parted  or  divided,  they  will  many  of  them 
grow  too  large  for  the  Borders  of  fmall  Gardens,  but 
yet  they  fhould  not  be  parted  into  very  fmall  Heads, 
becaufe  when  they  have  not  a  Number  of  Stems,  fo  as 
to  form  a  good  Bunch,  they  are  foon  pafl  their  Beauty, 
and  have  but  a  mean  Appearance.  The  bed  Time  to 
part  thefe  Roots  is  at  Michaelmas ,  that  they  may  be 
well  rooted  again  before  Winter,  for  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  in  the  Spring,  they  feldom  flower  flrong  the 
fame  Year,  efpecialiy  it  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry. 
Thofe  Sorts,  which  grow  pretty  tall,  are  very  proper 
to  plant  on  the  Sides  of  open  Wildernefs  Quarters,  but 
thofe  with  trailing  Branches  are  fit  for  the  Sides  of 
Banks  or  irregular  fhady  Slopes,  where  they  w  ill  make 
an  agreeable  Variety  ;  they  are  all  of  them  very  hardy, 
fo  are  in  no  Danger  of  fufiFering  by  Cold,  and  require1 
no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
to  be  trarifpfanted  every  lecond  or  third  Year. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  Autumn,  for  when  they  are  Town  in  the  Spring, 
the  Plants  rarely  come  up  the  fame  Year  ;  but,  as  mofl 
of  the  Sorts  propagate  very  fad  by  their  Offsets,  their 
Seeds  are  feldom  fowm 

If  thefe  Plants  are  placed  in  a  fhady  Border,  they 
will  thrive  much  better  than  when  they  are  more  expo- 
fed  to  the  Sun,  and  their  Flowers  will  continue  much 
longer  in  Beauty. 

VIBURNUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  332.  Under  tins  Ge¬ 
nus  is  included  the  Viburnum ,  Tinas,  and  Qpulus  of 
Teurnefort.  The  Wayfaring  or  pliant  Meally  Tree. 
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The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  cut  intt 
5  Parts  ;  it  has  I  Bell-fhaped  Petal  cut  at  the  Brim  into 
5  obtufe  Segments  which  are  reflexed ;  it  has  5  Awl  fhaped 
Stamina ,  the  Length  of  the  Petal,  terminated  by  roundifh 
Summits,  and  a  roundiJJj  Germen ,  ftuated  under  the 
Flower ,  having  no  Style,  but  the  Place  is  occupied  by  a 
roundifh  Gland,  and  crowned  by  3  obtufe  Stigmas.  The 
Germen  turns  to  a  roundifh  Fruit ,  with  1  Cell ,  incloftng 
I  hard  roundifh  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Viburnum  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  venofis  fubtus 
tomentofis.  Vir.  Cliff.  25.  Wayfaring  Tree  with  Heart- 
fliaped,  fawed,  veined  Leaves,  woolly  on  their  under 
Side.  Viburnum.  Math.  217.  The  Wayfaring,  or  pli¬ 
ant  Meally  Tree  of  Italy. 

2.  Viburnum  foliis  ovatis  ferratis  venofis  fubtus  to- 
mentops.  Wayfaring  Tree  with  oval,  fawed,  veined 
Leaves,  woolly  on  their  ‘under  Side.  Viburnum.  Park. 
Theat.  1448.  The  Engliff  Wayfaring  Tree. 

3.  Viburnum  foliis  jubrotundis  crenato-ferratis  gla- 
bris.  Flor.  Virg.  33.  Wayfaring  T  ree  with  roundifh 
crenated,  fawed  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth.  Mefpilus 
prunifolia  Virginiana,  non  fpinofafjruftu  nigricante.  Pluk. 
Aim.  249.  Virginia  Haw  with  a  Plum  Leaf  having  no 
Thorns,  and  a  black  Fruit,  commonly  called  Black 
Haw,  arid  by  fome  Sheeps  Turds. 

4.  Viburnum  foliis  ovato-orbiculatis  prof  unde ferratis 
venofis.  Wayfaring  Tree  with  oval  round  Leaves, 
deeply  fawed  and  veined.  An  ?  Viburnum  foliis  ovatis 
dentato-feirratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  268.  Wayfaring  Tree 
with  ova!,  indented,  fawed  Leaves. 

5.  Viburnum  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis ,  ramificationi- 
bus  fubtus  villofo-glandulofis.  Lin  Sp  PI.  267.  Wayfa¬ 
ring  Tree  with  oval  entire  Leaves,  whofe  Branches  are 
hairy,  and  glandulous  on  the  under  Side.  Tinus  prior. 
Cluf.  Hift.  49.  Hairy-leaved  LauruJUnus. 

6.  Viburnum  foliis  ovato-lanceclatis  integerrimis ,  u- 
trinque  virentibut  lucidis.  Wayfaring  Tree  with  oval 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  entire,  fhining,  and 
green  on  both  Sides,  tinus  2 d.  Clufti  Hifi.  50.  The 
lhining-leaved  Laurupinus. 

7.  Viburnum  foliis  ovate fanceolatis  integerrimis,  fub¬ 
tus  venofts.  Wayfaring  Tree  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leav.es  which  are  entire,  and  veined  on  their  under  Side. 
Tinus  foliis  ovatis  in  pet  hits  tenhinatis  integerrimis.  Flor. 
Virg.  33.  Tjnus  with  oval  Leaves  which  are  entire,  and 
terminate  in  a  Foot  Stalk. 

8.  ViEURSUM  fids  abatis'  peiiolis  ghndulops.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  268.  Wayfaring  Tree  with  Leaves  divided  into 
Lobes,  and  glandulous  Foot  Stalks.  Opulus  Rutll.  281. 
Guelder  Rofe  with  flat  Flowers. 

9.  Viburnum  foliis  cordato-ovatis  acuminatis  ferratis, 
petiolis  longfffimis  lavibus.'  Wayfaring  Tree  with  Heart- 
fhaped,  oval,  acute-pointed,  fawed  Leaves  growing  upon 
very  fmooth  Foot  Stalks.  Opulus  Americana ,  foliis  acu¬ 
minatis  U?  ferratis,  floribus  albis.  Dale.  American  Guelder 
Rofe  with  acute-pointed  flawed  Leaves,  and  white. 
Flowers. 

The  ifl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  the  warm 
Parts  of  Europe,  and  is  the  common  Viburnum  or  Lan- 
tana  of  the  old  Botanifls,  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree 
areJieart-flhaped,  pinches  long,  and  4  Inches  and  a 
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Half  broad ;  they  are  much  veined,  and  irregularly 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  very  woolly  on  their 
under  Side.  The  Stalks  are  woody,  and  rife  12  or  14 
Feet  high,  fending  out  ftrong  ligneous  Branches  on  every 
Side,  covered  with  a  light  coloured  Bark  ;  thefe  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  Umbels  of  white  Flowers  whofe  Summits 
are  red.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  roundifh  comprefTed  Berries,  which  turn  firft  to 
a  bright  red  Colour,  and  are  black  when  ripe,  inclo- 
fing  one  Seed  of  the  fame  Shape. 

The  2d  Sort  is  our  common  Englijh  Viburnum  or 
Wayfaring  Tree,  which  has  been  generally  thought  the 
fame  Species  with  that  of  the  other  Countries  in  Europe , 
but  is  different.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  oval,  about 
4  Inches  long,  and  3  broad  ;  they  are  not  fo  woolly 
as  thofe  of  the  former.  The  Branches  are  weaker  ; 
they  are  not  fo  downy,  and  are  lefs  regular;  the  Um¬ 
bels  of  Flowers  are  fmalier;  the  Berries  are  lefs,  and 
the  Seeds  are  more  comprefTed  than  thofe  of  the  other; 
Thefe  Differences  are  permanent  in  the  Plants  which 
are  propagated  by  Seeds.  It  flowers  about  the  fame. 
Time  with  the  former  ;  it  grows  naturally  on  dry  chalky 
Land. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves, 
preferved  in  fome  of  the  Gardens  near  London ,  but  when 
the  Plants  are  removed  into  good  Ground,  and  are  vi¬ 
gorous,  their  Leaves  become  plain. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  of  North 
America ,  where  it  is  commonly  called  Black  Haw  ;  this 
rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk,  10  or  12  Feet  high,  covered 
with  a  brown  Bark,  and  fends  out  Branches  from  the 
Side  the  whole  Length  ;  thefe,  when  young,  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  purple  fmooth  Bark  ;  they  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  fmooth  Leaves,  2  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch 
and  a  Quarter  broad,  which  are  flightly  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  Hand  on  fhort  flender  Foot  Stalks,  fome- 
times  oppofite,  and  at  others  without  Order.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  difpofed  in  (mail  Umbels,  which  come  out  from 
the  Side  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches;  they  are 
white,  and  fmalier  than  thofe  of  the  common  Viburnum ; 
thefe  appear  in  'June,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by 
Berries  which  do  not  ripen  here. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  The 
Stalks  of  this  are  loft  and  pithy  ;  they  branch  out  greatly 
from  the  Bottom  upward.  The  Bark  is  of  a  gray  Co¬ 
lour ;  the  Leaves  are  roundiflh,  oval,  three  inches  long, 
and  nearly  as  broed  ;  they  are  hrongly  veined,  and  haw¬ 
ed  on  their  Edges,  of  a  light  green  Colour,  and  placed 
oppofite  upon,  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
are  difpofed  in  a  Corymbus  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ; 
they  are  white,  and  almoft  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort  ;  thefe  appear  the  latter  End  of  June ,  but 
are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  5th  Sort  is  the  Laurujlinus  with  fmall  Leaves 
which  are  hairy  on  their  under  Side  ;  this  Plant  is  fo  well 
known  as  to  need  no  Defcription,  but  as  it  is  frequently 
confounded  with  the  next,  it  may  be  necefiary  to  point 
out  its  Difference.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  feidotn 
more  than  2  Inches  arid  a  Half  long,  and  one  and  a 
Quarter  broad  ;  they  are  rounded  at  their  Bafe,  but  end 
in  acute  Points;  they  are  veined  and  hairy  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side,  and  are  not  of  fo  lucid  a  green  Colour  on  their 
upper  Side.  The  Umbels  of  Flowers  are  fmalier,  and 
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appear  in  Autumn,  continuing  all  the  Winter,  and  the 
Plants  are  much  hardier. 

The  6th  Sort  is  commonly  known  in  the  Nurfery 
Gardens  by  the  Title  of  fhining-leaved  Laurujlinus . 
The  Stalks  of  this  rife  higher,  and  the  Branches  arc 
much  Wronger  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort.  The 
Bark  is  fmoother,  and  turns  of  a  purplifh  Colour;  the 
Leaves  are  larger,  of  a  thicker  Confiflence,  and  of  a 
lucid  green  Colour;  the  Umbels  are  much  larger, 
and  fo  are  the  Flowers ;  thefe  feldom  appear  till  the 
Spring;1  and  when  the  Winters  are  fharp,  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  killed,  fo  never  open  unlefs  they  are  ftieltered. 
The  Plants  of  this  Sort  were  formerly  kept  in  Tubs, 
and  houfed  in  Winter,  and,  when  they  were  fo 
treated,  made  a  fine  Appearance  early  in  the  Spring* 
and  in  very  mild  Seafons  the  Plants  iii  the  open  Air  do 
the  fame. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves, 
which  makes  as  good  a  Figure  as  any  of  the  ftriped 
Plants  which  are  preferved  in  Gardens. . 

The  7  th  Sort  is  3  Native  of  North  America ,  where 
it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  10  or  12  Feet,  fending  out 
Branches  on  every  Side  their  whole  Length;  thefe 
have  a  fmooth  purplifh  Bark;  they  are  garnifhed  with 
oval  entire  Leaves,  5  Inches  long,  and  2  Inches  and  a 
Half  broad,  of  a  thick  Confiflence,  and  a  lucid  green  ; 
they  Hand  oppofite.  •  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Um¬ 
bels  at  the  End  of  the  Branches;  they  are  white,  and 
not  unlike  the  Flowers  of  Laurujlinus ;  thefe  appear  in 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Berries  which  feldom  ripen 
in  Englandj 

There  feems  to  be  two  Sorts  of  this  in  the  Gardens, 
one  of  which  comes  from  the  more  northern  Parts  of 
America,  and  fheds  its  Leaves  in  Winter  ;  the  other, 
which  grows  in  Carolina  and  Virginia,  is  an  Ever-green, 
but  both  are  fo  much  alike  in  Summer,  as  fcarce  to  be 
diftinguifhed. 

The  8th  Sort  is  the  common  Marfh  Elder,  which 
grows  naturally  in  marfhy  Grounds,  and  on  the  Sides  of 
Fivers  in  many  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  not  often  kept 
in  Gardens ;  it  is  called  by  fome  of  the  Nurfery  Gar¬ 
deners  Guelder  Rofe  with  flat  Flowers  to  di  linguifh  it 
from  the  other  whofe  Flowers  are  globular.  The  Marfh 
Elder  is  the  original  Species,  and  Guelder  Rofe  is  a 
Variety  which  accidentally  arofe  from  it.  The  former 
has  a  Border  of  male  Flowers  which  are  large,  and  the 
Middle  of  the  Umbel  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
Flowers  winch  are  fucceeded  by  oval  red  Berries;  the 
latter  has  all  male  Flowers  of  the  fame  Size  and  Shape 
with  thofe  of  the  Border  of  the  fir  ft,  fo  that  they  fweil 
out  into  a  iound  Figure,  which  has  occafioned  fome 
Country  People  giving  it  the  Title  of  Snowball  Tree, 
This  Sort  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  for  the  Beauty  of 
its  Flowers,  which  make  a  fine  Appearance  during  their 
Continuance,  . 

It  will  rife  to  the  Height  of  18  or  20  Feet,  if  it  is 
permitted  to  ft  ana.  The  Stem  becomes  large,  woody,, 
and  hard ;  the  Branches  come  out  oppofite;  and  are 
apt  to  grow'  irregular;  they  have  a  gray  Bark.  The. 
Leaves  are  placed  oppofite  ;  they  are  divided  into  3 
or  4  Lobes,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Maple  ;  they 
are  about  3  Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Halt  broad, 
jagged  oa  their  Edges,  and  of  a  light  green  Colour. 

The, 
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Hie  Flowers  come  out  »t  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  thofe 
of  the  firft:  in  large  Umbels,  and  thofe  of  the  lecond  in 
a  Corymbus  ;  they  are  very  white,  and  appear  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  June  ;  thofe  of  the  firft  have  oval  Berries 
(ttcceeding  the  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  which  turn  of  a 
fcarlet  Colour  when  ripe,  but  the  other,  having  only 
male  Flowers,  is  barren. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  and  fome 
other  Parts  of  North  America  ;  this  rifes  with  a  Jhrubby 
Stalk,  8  or  io  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Side  Branch¬ 
es  covered  with  a  fmooth  purple  Bark,  and  garnifhed 
with  Heart-lhaped  oval  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points; 
they  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  have  many  ftrong 
Veins,  and  (land  on  very  long  flender  Foot  Stalks  op 
pofite.  The  Flowers  are  collefted  into  large  Umbels 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  thofe  ranged  on  the  Bor¬ 
der  are  male  and  barren,  but  the  Middle  is  compofed  of 
hermaphrodite  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
Berries.  The  Flowers  are  white,  and  the  Berries  are 
red  when  ripe. 

The  2  firftSorts  may  be  propagated  either  from  Seeds, 
or  by  laying  down  the  tender  Branches,  but  the  former 
Method,  being  tedious,  is  feldom  pra&ifed,  becaufe 
the  Seeds  feldom  grow  the  firft  Year,  unlefs  they  are 
fown  in  Autumn,  and  as  the  Branches  eafily  .put  out 
Roots,  that  is  the  more  expeditious  Method. 

The  beft  Time  for  laying  thefe  Branches  is  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  juft  as  the  Leaves  begin  to  fall  (the  Manner  of 
laying  them,  being  the  fame  as  for  other  hardy  'Frees, 
need  not  be  here  repeated).  By  the  fucceeding  Autumn 
the  Layers  will  be  rooted,  when  you  may  take  them  off 
from  the  old  Plants  and  tranfplant  them  into  a  Nur- 
fery  for  2  or  3  Years,  in  which  they  may  be  trained 
up  to  regular  Stems  and  Heads,  and  may  afterward  be 
planted  where  they  are  to  remaim.  The  firft  Sort  is 
full  as  hardy  as  the  fecond. 

The  ftriped  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  inarching  or 
budding  it  on  the  plain  Sort ;  this  is  preserved  by  fuch 
as  delight  in  variegated  Plants,  but  there  is  no  great 
Beauty  in  it.  Thefe  Trees  feldom  grow  near  fo  large 
as  thofe  of  the  plain  Sort,  as  is  the  Cafe  of  all  other 
ftriped  Plants. 

The  3d  Sort  is  generally  propagated  by  Layers  here, 
becaufe  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  England .  The  young 
Shoots  of  this  take  Root  very  freely;  the  Cuttings  will 
alfo  take  Root,  if  they  are  planted  in  Autumn  ;  the 
Seeds,  when  they  are  brought  to  England ,  always  remain 
in  the  Ground  a  Year  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  lo  that 
the  propagating  the  Plants  by  Seeds  is  a  tedious  Method. 

The  Lauruflinufts  are  propagated  by  laying  down 
their  young  Branches,  which  put  out  R<r,ots  very  freely, 
fo  that  when  they  are  layed  in  Autumn,  they  will  be 
well  rooted  by  that  Time  twelve  Months,  when  they 
Ihould  be  taken  off  from  the  old  Plants,  and  may  either 
be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  into  a  Nurfery 
to  grow  2  Years  to  get  Strength.  The  beft  Seafon  to 
tranfplant  thefe  is  at  Michaelmas ,  that  they  may  get  new" 
Root  before  Winter,  for  as  thefe  Plants  begin  to  flow, 
er  early  in  Winter,  it  is  a  plain  Indication  of  their 
growing  at  that  Seafon,  for  they  will  more  furely  fuc- 
ceed  then  than  at  any  other  Time  of  the  Year,  though 
they  may  be  removed  in  the  Spring  with  Balls  of  Earth 
to  their  Roots,  provided  it  is  done  before  they  begin  to 
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fhoot ;  they  may  alfo  be  removed  the  latter  End  of  July 
or  the  Beginning  of  Augujl ,  if  Rain  happens  at  that 
Time,  for  after  they  have  done  Ihooting,  which  is  foon 
after  Midfummer,  they  will  be  in  no  Danger,  provided 
they  are  not  kept  out  of  the  Ground  any  Time. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
Ihould  be  mixed  with  Earth  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe ;  thefe  Ihould  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  and 
receive  the  Rain  in  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring  they  may 
be  fown  on  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the 
Plants;  thefe  Ihould  remain  in  the  Bed  till  Autumn,  and 
then  may  be  tranfplanted,  and  treated  as  the  Layers.  I 
have  railed  many  of  thefe  Plants  from  Seeds,  which  I 
find  hardier  than  thole  raifed  by  Layers. 

Some  People  train  up  the  iaurijlinus  with  naked  Stems 
to  have  round  Heads,  but  if  thefe  are  planted  in  the 
open  Air,  they  will  be  in  more  Danger  ol  fuffering  by 
fevereFroll,  than  thofe  whofe  Branches  grow  rude  from 
the  Bottom,  for  if  the  Froft  kills  the  outer  Part  of  the 
Shoots,  the  Stems  will  be  prote&ed,  fo  will  foon  put 
out  new  Branches,  but  where  the  Stems  are  naked,  the 
Froft  frequently  kills  them  to  the  Root. 

The  7 1 h  Sort  may  be  propagated  as  the  Lauruflinus, 
and  requires  the  fame  Treatment ;  it  loves  a  foft  loamy 
Soil,  and  fhould  have  a  Iheltered  Situation. 

The  8th  and  9th  Sorts  are  eafily  propapated  by  Lay¬ 
ers  or  Cuttings.  The  common  Guelder  Rofe  fends  out 
Plenty  of  Suckers  from  the  Roots,  by  which  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  propagated,  but  as  the  Plants  fo  railed  are  very 
fubjefl:  to  put  out  Suckers,  they  are  not  fo  good  as  thole 
which  come  from  Layers  or  Cuttings.  Both  thefe  Sorts 
love  a  moift  Soil,  in  which  they  will  make  much  greater 
Progrefs,  and  produce  their  Flowers  in  greater  Plenty 
than  on  a  dry  Soil. 

They  are  both  very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  cold- 
eft  Situations,'  but  not  within  the  Spray  of  the  Sea. 
The  common  Guelder  Rofe  is  feldom  fuffered  to  Hand  very 
long  in  Gardens,  but  I  have  feen  one  in  an  old  Garden 
whofe  Stem  was  more  than  two  Feet  and  a  Half  round. 

VICIA.  Tourn.  Jnfl.  R.  H.  396.  Tab.  221.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  782.  Vetch  ;  in  French ,  Veffe. 

The  Char  oilers  are, 

The  Flower  has  an  ereil  tubulous  Empalement  of  I 
Leafy  cut  into  5  equal  Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  the  Petal 
is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind  ;  the  Standard  is  oval ,  broad  at 
the  Tally  indented  at  the  Pointy  and  the  Borders  are  reflex¬ 
ed  ;  the  2  IVings  are  almofl  Heart-Jhapedy  and  are  Jbor- 
ter  than  the  Standard ;  the  Keel  is  Jhorter  than  the  Wings t 
the  Tail  is  oblongy  and  divided  into  2  Parts.  It  has  10  Sta¬ 
mina,  9  joined  and  1  feparated ,  terminated  by  ere  A  Sum¬ 
mits  with  4  Furrows y  and  a  linear ,  compreffedy  long  Ger - 
men,  fupporting  a  flendrr  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stig¬ 
ma  y  which  is  bearded  on  the  under  Side.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  a  long  Pod,  with  1  Cell  opening  with  2 
Valves ,  and  ending  with  an  acute  Point ,  containing  fever  al 
roundifb  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Vicia  pedunculis  multifloris  fioribus  imbricathy  fo- 
liolis  lanceolatis  pubefcentibusy  ftipulis  integris.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  735.  Vetch  with  many  imbricated  Flowers  on  a 
Foot  Stalk,  Spear-lhaped  hairy  Lobes  to  the  Leaves, 
and  entire  Stipulse.  Vicia  multiflora  C.  B.  P.  Many-flow¬ 
ered  Vetch. 
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2.  Vicia  pedunculis  multiflor'ts,  foliolis  ovalibus flipu¬ 
lis  denticulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  734.  Vetch  with  Foot  Stalks 
fupporting  many  Flowers,  oval  Lobes  to  the  Leaves, 
and  indented  Stipulae./'7«Vz  Jylvatica ,  multiflora,  maxima. 
Pby.  Britt.  The  largeft  many-flowered  Wood  Vetch. 

3.  ViciA  pedunculis  fubfexfloris,  foliolis  denis  ovatis 
Mentis,  flipulis  integris.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  735.  Vetch  with  Foot 
Stalks  having  about  Flowers,  Leaves  with  10  oval  acute 
Lobes,  and  entire  Stipulae.  Pic  a  multiflora  Cafflubica  fru- 
tefeens,  fthqua  lent  is.  Breyn.  Prod.  52.  Many-flowered 
fhrubby  Vetch  of  Caflubia  with  a  Lentil  Pod. 

4.  Vicia  pedunculis  multifloris,  petiolis  fulcatir,  fub- 
dodecaphfllis ,  foliolis  lanceolatis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  736. 
Many-flowered  Vetch  with  furrowed.  Foot  Stalks,  and 
for  the  moft  part  twelve  Spear-fhaped  fmooth  Lobes 
to  each  Leaf. 

5.  Vici  a  leguminibus  fejjslibus  fubbinnatis  eredlis ,  foliii 
rttufls,  flipulis  notatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  7  36.  Vetclv  with, 
ereft  Pods  growing  by  Pairs,  and  fitting  clofe  to*  the 
Stalks,  blunt  Lobes  to  the  Leaves,  and  fpotted  Stipulse. 
Ficia  fativa  vulgaris  femine  nigro.  C.B.  P.  344.  Common 
cultivated  Vetch,  with  a  black  Seed,,  frequently  called 
Tares. 

There  are  many  more  Species  of  this  Genus  than  are 
here  enumerated,  feme,  of  which  grow  naturally  in. 
England ,  but  as  they  are  rarely  cultivated,  except  in  Bota-r- 
nick  Gardens  for  Variety,  they  are  omitted,  as  they 
are  Plants  of  little  Ufe  or  Beauty. 

The  ift  Sort  here  mentioned  grows  naturally  among 
Bufhes,  and  by  the  Sides  of  Woods  in  moft  Parts  of 
England.  The  Root  is  perennial,  but  the  Stalks  are  an¬ 
nual  j,  thefe  are  weak,  requiring  Support  ;  they  rife  5, or 
6  Feet  high,  faftening  their  Tendrils,  which  grow  at 
the  End  of  their  Leaves,  to  the  Bulhes  or  Hedges, 
whereby  they  climb  ;  they  are  hairy,  as  are  alfo  the 
Leaves,  which  are  compofed  of  about  10  Pair  of  Spear- 
ftiaped  Lobes  terminated  by  a  Tendril.  The  Flowers 
ftand  on  long  Foot  Stalks  which  fpring  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalk  ;  the  Spikes  are  long  ;  the  Flowers  lie  one 
over  the  other;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  fo  make 
a  pretty  Appearance,  when  they  come  out  from  be¬ 
tween  the  Bufhes  or  Shrubs  which  fuppoit  them  ;  they 
appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  Pods, 
filled  with  round  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods  near 
Bath  or  Briliol  \  this  has  a  perennial  Root.  The  Stalks 
are  weak,  and  climb  by  the  Help  of  their  Tendrils 
over  the  neighbouring  Bufhes  and  Hedges,  rifing  to 
the  Height  of  7  or  8  Feet.  The  Leaves  are  compofed 
of  7  or  8  Pair  of  oval  fmooth  Lobes  terminated 
by  Tendrils  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long 
Spikes  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a 
j>ale  blue  Colour,  and  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Sort  ;  they  appear  in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fhort  fmooth  Pods,  filled  with  round  Seeds  which  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

The  3d  Sorl  grows  naturally  in  Cafflubia,  this  has  a 
ligneous  creeping  Root ;  the  Stalks  trail  on  the  Ground  ; 
they  grow  3  Feet  long,  and  their  lower  Parts  become 
ligneous  toward  Autumn,  but  they  die  to  the  Root  in 
Winter.  The  Leaves  are  compofed  of  1  o  Pair  of  oval 
acute-pointed  Lobes.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  difpofed  in  Ihort  Spikes, 
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each  containing,  for  the  moft  Part",  6  pale  blue  Flowers 
which  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  fmooth 
Pods  like  thofe  of  Lentils,  including  3  or  4  round  Seeds 
which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  Sorts  have  been  recommended  tobe  fown  in  the 
Fields  for  Fodder  for  Cattle,  but  as  their  Stalks  are 
flender  and  lefs  fucculent  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Vetch,  it  is  doubtful,  if  thefe  will  anfwer  the  Purpofe 
of  Farmers  to  cultivate  them  ;  for  as  their  Stalks  trail 
to  a  great  Length,  if  they  have  not  Support,  they  will 
be  fubje«£t  to  rot  by  lying  upon  the  Ground,  and  al¬ 
though  their  Roots  are  perennial,  yet  as  it  is  lite  in  the 
Sping  before  they  fhoot  to  a  Height  fufficient  to  cut  for 
life,  there  is  little  Want  of  green  Feed  for  Cattle  at 
that  Time. 

Hbwever  a  few  of  thefe  Plants  may  be  allowed  a 
Place  in  large  Gardens  for  Variety,  where,  if  they  are 
properly  placed,  they  may  be  ornamental,  particularly 
on  the  Borders  of  Wood  Walks,  or  in  Thickets  of 
Shrubs.  If  fome  of  the  firft  Sort  are  allowed  to  climb 
up  upon  their  Branches,  they  will  have  a  good  Effe& 
during  their  Continuance  in  flower. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  (hould 
be  fown  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they, 
are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  the  Seeds  often* 
fail,  or  at  leaft  remain  in  the  Ground  a  Year  before  they 
vegetate  ;  they  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Places  where  the 
Plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear 
tranfplanting  well.  Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in 
Woods  and  Thickets  of  Bufhes,  where  their  Roots  are 
fereened  from  the  Sun,  and  their  Stalks  furnifhed 
with  Supports  by  the  Bufhes,  point  out  the  Places 
where  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown,  which  fhould  be  where 
they  are  fhelfered  by  Shrubs.  If  3  or  4  Seeds  are  fown 
in  each.  Patch,  it  will  be  fufficient,  for  if  1  or  2  Plants 
come,  up  in  each  Place  it  will  be  enough.  When  the 
Plants  come  up  they  will  require  no  other  Culture  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  their  Stalks  muft. 
be  permitted  to  climb  upon  the  neighbouring  Shrubs,  for 
if  they  trail  on  the  Ground,  they  will  produce  few 
Flowers,  and  in  wet  Seafons  the  Stalks  will  rot,  fo  the. 
Plants  will  be  rather  unfightly. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  is  a 
biennial  Plant,  which  promifes  fairly  to  become  a  ufe- 
ful  one  for  Fodder  ;  for  the  Stalks  of  this  grow  to  a 
great  Length,  and  are  well  furnifhed  with  Leaves  ; 
Thefe  do  not  decay  in  Autumn,  but  continue  green 
through  the  Winter  in  Defiance  of  the  moft  feveie 
Froft  ;  fo  that  in  February  and  March ,  when  there  is  of¬ 
ten  a  Scarcity  of  green  Feed  for  Ewes  and  Lambs,  this 
may  be  of  great  Service. 

The  Stalks  of  this  rife  5  or  6  Feet  high  The 
Leaves  are  compofed  of  5  or  6  Pair  of  fmooth  Spear- 
fhaped  Lobes,  terminated  by  Tendrils.  The  Foot 
Stalks  are  deeply  furrowed.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  Spikes  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  fpring  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  of  a  light  blue  Colour, 
and  appear  in  July  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  tom- 
prefied  Pods,  containing  3  or  4  round  Seeds  which  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be 
fown  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  and  when  the  Plants  come 
Upj  they  will. require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them 
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clean  (Yam  Weeds,  and  if  they  are  (yp ported  from  trai¬ 
ling  on  the  Gronnd,  they  will  continue  in  Verdure  all 
the  Winter,  and  the  following  Summer  will  flower  and 
produce  ripe  Seeds. 

If  this  Plant  is  defigned  for  Feed,  the  Seeds  fhould  be 
fown  in  Rows  .at  4  Feet  D  fiance,  and  fliould  be  drop¬ 
ped  thin  in  the  Rows,  for  as  the  Stalks  ft-nd  out  many 
Branches,  and  extend  to  a  great  Length,  fo  when  the 
Plants  are  too  clofe,  the  Branches  will  intci  mix,  and. mat 
fo  clofely  together  as  to  rot  each  other  by  excluding  .the 
Air.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mull  be  kept 
clean  from  Weeds,  which,  while  they  are  young,  fliould 
be  performed  with  Dutch  Hoes,  but  afterward  it  may 
be  done  by  the  Hoeing  Plough,  whidli  will  fave  Ex¬ 
pence,  and  with  this  InArument  the  Plants  may  be  earth¬ 
ed  up  in  the  fame  Manner  as  Peas  and  Beans,  which 
will  greatly  flrengthen  their  Stalks,  and  make  them  and 
the  Leaves  larger  and  more  fuccu'ent,  fo  increafe  the 
Quantity  of  Feed.  If  this  is  pra&ifed  as  often  as  may 
be  found  neceflary  to  deflroy  the  Weeds  in  Summer, 
it  will  prepare  the  Ground  for  any  Crop  which  may  af¬ 
terward  be  put  upon  the  Land,  and  as  this  will  be  in 
r.o  Danger  of  fuflfering  from  Frofl,  fo  it  fhould  be  pre- 
ferved  till  the  Spring,  when  there  is  a  Want  of  green 
Feed  for  Ewes,  at  which  Time  it  may  be  cut  as  it  is 
wanted,  but  a  Part  of  the  Plants  fliould  be  permitted 
to  (land  for  Seeds,  for  thole  which  are  cut,  it  they  do 
fhoot  again,  will  flower  fo  late  in  Summer,  that  unlefs 
the  Autumn  proves  very  warm,  the  Seeds  will  not  ri¬ 
pen,  therefore  it  will  be  a  better  Way  to  fow  a  fuflici- 
ent  Quantity  of  Seeds  for  this  Purpcfe  in  a  feparate  Spot 
of  Ground  ;  becaufe,  when  the  other  is  cut,  the  Ground 
may  be  ploughed  for  other  Crops,  and  if  in  mild  Sea- 
fons  there  may  be  fo  great  Plenty  of  other  green  Feed 
as  not  to  want  this,  if  the  Plants  are  ploughed  into  the 
Ground,  it  will  be  a  good  DrelTmg  for  other  Crops. 

This  is  what  I  am  now  beginning  to  tryin  the  Field, 
where  I  have  not  as  yet  had  Experience  of  its  Culture  ; 
but  what  I  have  here  advifed,  is  founded  upon  Expe¬ 
riments  which  I  have  for  6  Years  made,  on  fmall. 
Patches  of  it  fown  in  Gardens,  in  different  Situations. 
In  all  thefe  Patches  I  have  found  the  Plants  continue  in 
great  Verdure,  when  moll  of  the  perennial  Plants  in  the 
fame  Situation,  have  fuffered  greatly  by  the  Frofl,  and 
from  8  of  thefe  Plants  I  could  have  cut  as  much  Feed, 
as  would  have  been  equivalent  to  half  a  Trufs  of 
green  Clover. 

The  5th  Sort  is  the  common  Vetch  or  Tare,  which 
is  much  cultivated  in  the  Fields  for  Fodder  ;  of  this 
there  are  two  Varieties,  if  not  diflincl  Species.  The 
firfl,  which  is  the  mofl  common,  has  a  black  Seed  ;  the 
other  has  Seeds  as  white,  if  not  whiter  than  the  whitefl 
Peas,  and  this  Difference  is  permanent,  for  I  have  fown 
both  Sorts  many  Years,  and  have  never  found  either 
of  them  vary.  Thefe  Plants  are  annual,  and  perifh  foon 
after  they  have  perfected  their  Seeds.  The  Stalks  are 
angular,  flreaked,  and  hairy;  they  are  weak  and  want 
Support,  fo  generally  decline  where  they  have  nothing 
near  to  fallen  therr.felves  to.  The  Leaves  are  compofed 
of  feveral  Pair  of  blunt  Lobes,  and  are  terminated  by 
Tendrils.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Leaves  ;  2  of  thefe  generally  fpring  from 
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the  fame  Joint  ;  they  are  pretty  large  and  of  the  But¬ 
terfly  Shape  ;  thofe  of  the  biack-feeded  Sort  are  purple, 
and  thofe  of  the  white-feeded  are  white  ;  thefe  appear 
in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ere£t  Pods  con¬ 
taining  3  or  4  round  Seeds  in  each,  which  ripen  in  Au- 
gujl  and  September. 

The  Sort  with  white  Seeds  is  rather  the  more  fuccu- 
lent  Plant  of  the  two,  fo  is  better  for  Fodder  ;  but  ma¬ 
ny  People  refufe  to  cultivate  them,  becaufe  they  fay  the 
Seeds  being  white,  are  much  fooner  found  out  by  the 
Rooks,  than  thofe  which  are  nearer  the  Colour  of  the 
Ground,  fo  are  often  devoured  foon  after  they  are  fown, 
efpecially  where  any  of  the  Seeds  are  not  buried- ;  but  if 
the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Drills,  they  may  be  fo  carefully- 
covered,  as  that  the  Birds  will  not  eafily  find  them. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Vetch  which  is  cultivated 
in  the  Fields,  with  a  fmailer  black  Seed  ;  this  is  called 
in  feme  Countries  Rath  ripe  Vetch,  and  in  other  Peb¬ 
ble,  or  Summer  Vetch  ;  but  this  being  much  tenderer 
than  the  common  Vetch,  is  feldom  cultivated,  for  this 
mull  always  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  and  will  ripen  its 
Seeds  the  fame  Summer,  but  it  will  not  afford  near  fo 
good  Fodder  as  the  other. 

Vetches  are  generally  fown  at  two  Seafons,  one  is  in 
Autumn,  and  the  oilier  early  in  the  Spring  ;  but  the 
bell;  Time  is  in  Augujl,  for  the  Seeds  which  are  Town 
then  wiil  come  up  foon,  and  the  Plants  will  have  Time 
to  get  Strengih  before  Winter,  fo  will  be  in  lefs  Dan¬ 
ger  of  fuffering  by  Frofl  than  thofe  which  are  fown  la¬ 
ter,  and  will  be  fit  to  cut  for  Feed  much  earlier  in  the 
Spring,  for  it  is  then  green  Feed  is  niofl  wanted  ;  and 
if  they  are  defigned  for  Seed  and  not  to  be  cut  for  Fod¬ 
der,  thofe  early-fown  Vetches  will  come  early  into  flow¬ 
er,  and  the  Seeds  will  be  ripe  early,  fo  they  may  be  cut 
anil  flacked  in  good  Weather,  which  is  a  great  Advan-: 
tage,  for  thofe  which  ripen  late  are  often  flacked  or 
houfed  wet,  and  then  the  Seeds  frequently  fprout  in  the 
Mow  and  are  fpoiled. 

The  ufual  Method  of  fowing  Vetches  is  inTBroad- 
cafl,  ploughing  them  lightly  in;  in  this  Way  the  com¬ 
mon  Allowance  of  Seeds  for  one  Acre  of  Land,  is  2 
Bufliels  ;  but  there  are  fome  who  fow  2  Bufhels  and  a 
Half ;  th  is  Pra6tice  may  do  well  enough  for  thofe  Vetch¬ 
es  which  are  defigned  to  be  cut  for  Fodder  in  the  Spring, 
but  thofe  which  are  fown  with  an  Intent  to  ftand  for 
Seeds,  will  do  much  better  if  they  are  fown  in  Drills 
as  is  pradlifed  for  Peas,  and  then  lefs  than  half  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Seeds  will  be  fufficient,  for  the  Drills  fliould  not 
be  nearer  to  each  other  than  3  Feet,  that  the  Ploe 
Plough  may  have  Room  to  go  between  them,  to  deflroy 
the  Weeds,  and  earth  up  the  Plants,  for  by  this  Manage¬ 
ment  they  will  produce  a  much  greater  Crop,  and  ri¬ 
pen  earlier  in  tiie  Seafon.  Thefe  Drills  fliould  be  about 
the  fame  Depth  as  thofe  ufually  made  for  Peas,  and  the 
Seeds  fhould  be  fcattered  about  the  fame  Difiance  in  the 
Drills.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  carefully  covered  as  loon 
as  they  are  fown  ;  for  if  they  are  left  open,  the  Rooks 
will  difeover  them  ;  and  when  once  they  find  the  Rows, 
if  they  are  not  carefully  watched,  they  will  entirely  de¬ 
vour  them.  Indeed  thefe  being  fown  early  in  Autumn, 
will  be  in  lefs  Danger  than  thofe  which  are  fown  late,  or 
in  the  Spring,  becaufe  there  is  more  Food  fo-r  Rooks 
and  Pigeons  in  the  open  Fields  at  this  Seafon,  and  the 
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Plants  will  appear  much  fooner  above  Ground.  The 
bed  Time  to  fow  them  is  about  the  Beginning  of  Auguji, 
for  the  Rains  which  ufually  fall  about  that  Seafon,  will 
bring  them  up  in  a  ihort  Time.  Toward  the  latter 
End  of  October  the  Planrs  will  have  obtained  confidera- 
ble  Strength,  therefore  they  fhould  be  earthed  up 
with  the  hoeing  Plough.  This  Work  fhould  be  per¬ 
formed  in  dry  Weather,  and  in  doing  it  Care  mud  be 
had  to  lay  the  Earth  up  as  high  to  the  Stems  of  the 
Plants  as  poflible,  fo  as  not  to  cover  their  Tops,  be- 
caufe  this  will  fecure  them  againd  Frod.  The  whole 
Space  of  Ground  between  the  Rows  fhould  alfo  be  flir- 
red,  in  order  to  dedroy  the  Weeds  ;  which,  if  carefully 
performed  in  dry  Weather,  will  lay  the  Land  clean  till 
March  ;  at  which  Time  the  Crop  fhould  be  earthed  a 
fecond  Time,  and  the  Ground  cleaned  again  between 
the  Rows,  which  will  caufe  the  Plants  to  grow  vigo¬ 
rous,  and  in  a  little  Time  they  will  fpread  fo  as  to  meet, 
and  cover  the  Spaces ;  whereas  thofe  fown  in  the  Spring 
will  not  grow  to  half  this  Size,  and  will  be  very  late  in 
flowering. 

Some  People  fow  thefe  Vetches,  and  when  they  are 
fully  grown,  plough  them  into  the  Ground  to  manure  it. 
Where  this  is  defigned,  there  will  be  no  occafion  to  fow 
them  in  Drills  at  this  Didance,  not  to  hufband  them 
in  the  Manner  before  dire&ed  ;  but  in  this  Cafe  it  will 
be  the  bed  Method  to  fow  them  in  Autumn,  becaufe 
they  will  be  fit  to  plough  in,  much  fooner  the  following 
Year ;  fo  that  the  Land  may  be  better  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Crops  for  which  it  is  intended.  In  fome  Parts 
of  France ,  and  in  Italy,  thefe  Vetches  are  fown  for 
feeding  Cattle  while  green,  and  are  accounted  very  pro¬ 
fitable,  and  in  many  Parts  of  England  they  are  cultiva¬ 
ted  to  feed  Cart  Horfes,  lAc.  though  upon  fuch  Land 
where  Lucern  will  thrive,  it  will  be  much  better  Huf- 
bandry  to  cultivate  that  for  this  Purpofe. 

Where  thefe  Plants  are  cultivated  for  their  Seeds, 
they  fhould  be  cut  foon  after  the  Pods  change  brown  ; 
and  when  they  are  dry  they  mud  be  immediately  flack¬ 
ed,  for  if  they  are  differed  to  lie  out  in  the  Field  to  re¬ 
ceive  Wet,  and  thete  comes  one  hot  Day  after  it,  the 
Pods  will  mod  of  them  burd,  and  cad  out  the  Seeds. 
When  the  Seeds  are  threfhed  out,  the  Haulm  is  efleem- 
ed  very  good  Food  for  Cattle,  and  fome  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  Seeds  for  Horfes,  and  affirm  they  are  as  pro¬ 
per  for  thofe  Animals  as  Beans  ;  which,  if  true  will  ren¬ 
der  them  more  valuable,  becaufe  thefe  will  grow  on 
the  lighted  fandy  Land,  where  Beans  will  got  thrive,  fo 
may  be  a  good  Improvement  to  fome  Counties  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  they  do  not  attempt  to  cultivate  Beans. 

VINCA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI  261  Pervinca.  Tourn  InJI.  R. 
H.  1 19.  Tab.  45.  Periwincle  ;  in  French ,  Pervenche. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flovuer  is  permanent ,  and  cut 
into  5  acute  Parts  at  the  Top.  The  Flower  has  I  Salver - 
jhaped  Petal,  whofe  Tube  is  longer  than  the  Empalement. 
The  Brim  is  broad,  fpreading  open ,  and  fligbtly  cut  into  5 
obtufe  Segments  ;  it  has  5  very  fhort  inflexed  Stamina, 
terminated  by  ereCl,  obtufe ,  membranaceous  Summits,  and 
2  roundijh  Germina  which  have  2  roundijh  Corpufcles  on 
their  Side ,  fupporting  l  common  Style  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina ,  crowned  by  2  Stigmas  ;  the  under  is  orbicular 
nd  plain,  tf)4  upper  is  co  leave  and  heeded.  The  Germina 
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turn  to  a  Fruit  compofed  of  2  taper  acute-pointed  Hufks 
opening  Lengthways  with  1  Valve  ahd  filled  with  oblong 
cylindrical  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Vinca  caulibus  procumbent ibus,  foliis  lanceolate- ova - 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  209.  Periwincle  with  trailing  Stalks,  and 
oval  Spear- fliaped  Leaves.  Pervinca  vulgaris,  anguflifo- 
lia,  flore  caruleo.  Tourn.  InJI.  120.  Common  narrow¬ 
leaved  Periwincle,  with  a  blue  Flower. 

2.  Vinca  caulibus  eredis, foliis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  209. 
Periwincle  with  eredt  Stalks,  and  oval  Leaves.  Per¬ 
vinca  vulgaris,  latifolia,  flore  caruleo.  Tourn.  Infl.  119. 
Common  broad-leaved  Periwincle  with  a  blue  Flower. 

3.  Vinca  foliis  oblcngo-ovatis  integerrimis,  tubo  for  is 
longiflimo,caule  ramofo  fruticofo.  Tab.  186.  Periwincle  with 
oblong,  oval,  entire  Leaves,  a  very  long  Tube  to  the 
Flower,  and  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk. 

The  id  grows  naturally  under  Hedges  and  Buffies  in 
many  Parts  of  England.  The  Stalks  are  flender,  and 
trail  on  the  Ground,  emitting  Fibres  from  their  Joints, 
which  take  Root  in  the  Ground,  whereby  the  Plant 
multiplies  and  fjpreads  greatly.  The  Leaves  are  placed 
oppofite  on  their  Stalks  ;  they  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped, 
about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  three  Quarters  of 
an  Inch  broad,  of  a  thick  Confidence,  very  fmooth, 
and  entire  ;  their  upper  Side  is  of  a  deep  lucid  green, 
and  their  under  Side  of  a  bright  green  Colour  ;  they 
fland  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  fland  fingly 
on  Foot  Stalks,  which  fpring  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks,  they  are  nearly  of  a  Funnel  Shape,  but  fpread 
more  at  their  Brim,  which  is  almofl  flat  like  a  Salver  ; 
their  Brim  is  divided  into  5  broad  obtufe  Segments. 
The  mod  common  Colour  of  the  Flower  is  blue  ;  but 
it  is  often  found  with  a  white  Flower,  and  fometimes 
the  Flowers  are  variegated  with  both  Colours.  Thefe 
Flowers  begin  to  appear  in  April,  and  there  is  often  a 
Succeffion  of  them  continued  great  Part  of  Summer. 
Thefe  Flowers  are  very  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds. 
Tournefort  fays  he  was  at  a  Lofs  for  the  Fruit  of  this 
Plant,  to  engrave  the  Figure  of  it  in  his  Elements  of 
Botany,  which  he  obtained  by  planting  fome  Plants  in 
fmall  Pots  to  confine  their  Roots,  and  prevent  their 
Stalks  from  trailing  on  the  Ground.  This  Experiment 
I  tried  feveral  Years  without  Succefs  ;  but  I  afterward 
planted  3  or  4  Plants  in  the  full  Ground,  and  condant- 
ly  cut  off  their  lateral  Shoots,  leaving  only  the  upper 
Stalks  ;  and  thefe  Plants  the  fecond  Year  produced  Plen¬ 
ty  of  the  Pods. 

There  are  2  Varieties  of  this  Plant  with  variegated 
Leaves  ;  one  has  white,  and  the  other  yellow  Stripes  ; 
thefe  are  by  fome  preferved  in  their  Gardens  for  Varie¬ 
ty.  There  is  alfo  one  with  double  purple  Flowers,  which 
I  believe  to  be  only  an  accidental  Variation,  therefore 
have  not  enumerated  it  here. 

The  2d  Sort  is  alfo  found  growing  naturally  in  feve¬ 
ral  Parts  of  England.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  former,  and  do  not  trail  fo  clofe  to  the 
Ground  ;  they  rife  2  Feet  high,  but  their  Tops-de-- 
dine  again  to  the  Ground ;  and  often  put  out  Roots 
when  they  are  differed  to  he  on  the  Ground.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  oval,  Heart-fhaped,  about  3 
Inches  long,  and  2  broad  ;  they  fland  oppofite  on  thick 
Foot  Stalks;  their  upper  Surface  is  of  a  lucid  green, 
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their  under  is  of  a  lighter  green  Colour  ;  they  are  of  a 
thick  Confidence  ajyl  entire.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  in  like  Manner  as  the.  for¬ 
mer,  and  are  of  the  fame  Shape  but  much  larger. 
Their  ufual  Colour  is  blue,  but  they  are  fometimes 
feen  with  white  Flowers.  This  Sort  bowers  earlier  in 
the  Spring  than,  the  former,  and  there  is  a  SuccclTion  of 
them  great  Part  of  Summer. 

As  thefe  Plants  delight  to  grow  under  the  Cover  of 
Trees  and  Bufhes,  they  may  be  made  ornamental,  in 
large  Gardens,  if  planted  on  the  Verges  of  Wilder- 
nefTes,  where  they  will  fpread,  and  cover  the  Ground, 
and  as  their  Leaves  continue  green,  all  the  Year,  th<?y 
will  have  a  good  Effect  in  Winter*  and  their  Flowers 
appearing  great  Part  of  Summer,  will  add  to  the 
Variety. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by  their  trailing  Stalks, 
which  put  out  Roots  very  freely,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
firfl  Sort ;  and.  if  the  Stalks  of  the  large  Sort  are  laid 
in  the  Ground,  they  will  root  very  foon,  and  may  be 
eut  off  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain, 
where,  when  they  are  once  rooted,  they  will  fpread  and 
multiply  very  faft  without  farther  Care.  The  firfl  Sort 
is  uled  in  Medicine,  and  is  efleemed  a  good  vulnerary 
Plant. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of  Ma- 
dagafcar ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  the  Plants  were  firfl  railed 
and  produced  their  Flowers  the  following  Summer ; 
from  thefe  Plants  good  Seeds  were  obtained.  Part  of 
which  was  fent  me  by  Mr.  Richard ,  Gardener  to  the 
King  at  Verfailles  and  Trianon.  Thefe  fucceeded  in  the 
Chelfea  Garden,  where  many  Plants  were  railed.  It 
rifes  with  an  upright  branching  Stalk  to  the  Height 
of  3  or  4  Feet,  which  when  young  are  fucculent,  joint¬ 
ed,  and  of  a  purple  Colour  ;  but  as  the  Plants  advance, 
their  lower  Parts  become  ligneous.  The  Branches 
which  come  out  from  the  Side,  have  their  Joints  very 
cloi'e  ;  they  have  a  fmooth  purple  Bark,  and  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  entire  Leaves,  2  Inches  and 
a  Half  long,  and  1  and  a  Half  broad ;  they  are  fmooth 
and  fucculent,  fitting  pretty  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Branches 
fingly,  {landing  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks;  their  Tube 
is  long  and  (lender  j  their  Brim  fpreads  open  fiat,  which 
is  divided  into  5  broad  obtufe  Segments,  reflexed  at 
their  Points.  The  upper  Surface  of  the  Petal  is  of  a 
bright  crimfon  or  Peach  Colour,  and  their  under  Side  is 
of  a  pale  Flefh  Colour.  There  is  a  fuccefiion  of  thefe 
Flowers  upon  the  fame  Plant,  from  February  to  the 
End  of  Oftober.  Thofe  Flowers  which  appear  early  in 
the  Summer,  are  fucceeded  by  taper  Seed  Veffels,  fil¬ 
led  with  roundifh  black  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds  or  Cuttings  ;  thofe 
Plants  which  arife  from  Seeds  grow  more  upright,  and 
do  not  branch  fo  much  as  the  Plants  propagated  by  Cut¬ 
tings.  The  Seeds  of  this  fhould  be  Town  on  a  moderate 
hot  Bed,  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a 
firefh  hot  Bed  at  about  4  Inches  Diflance,  (hading 
them  fr°m  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
then  they  mufl  be  treated  as  other  young  tender  Plants 
which  are  Natives  of  warn?-  Countries,  but  their  mufl 
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be  great  Care  bad  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak 
nor  fhould  they  have  Water  in  uo  great-  Plenty 
When  the  Plants  have  obtained.  Strength,  they  fnouid 
be  carefully  taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
and  planted  in  Pots  filled  w  ith  good  Earth,  and*  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  to  facilitate  the  ir  taking  new 
Root,  cbi’erving  to  fereen  them  from  the  Sun,  and 
when  they  are  well  rooted  in  the  Pots,  they  mufl  be 
gradually  hardened  to  bear  the.  open  Asr ;  but;  unit  is 
the  Summer  proves  warm,  thefe  Plants  fhould  not  be 
placed  in  the  open  Air,  for  they  will  not  thrive  if  they 
are  expoled  to  Cold  or  Wet;  therefore  during  the 
Summer  they  fhould  be  placed  in  an  aiiy  Glals  Cafe  ; 
and  in  Winter  they  mull  be.  removed  into  the  Stove, 
where  the  Air  is  kept  to  a  temperate  Heat,  without 
which  they  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  England. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Cuttings,  they 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  during  any  of  the  Summer 
Months.  The  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed,  and  if  they  are  clofely  covered  with  Bell  or 
Hand  Glafles,  it  will  caufe  them  to  put  out  Roots  foon- 
er  than  they  othervvife  would  do  ;  when  thefe  have  put 
out  Roots,  they  mufl  be  gradually  hardened,  and  after¬ 
ward  planted  in  Pots,  and  treated  as  the  feedling  Plants. 

This  Plant  deferves  a  Place  in  the  Stove,  as  much, 
as  any  of  the  exotick  Plants  we  have  in  England,  be- 
caufe  the  Flowers  are  very  beautiful,  and  there  is  a. 
conflant  Succeflion  of  them  all  the  Summer. 
V1NCITOXICUM.  See.  Afclepias. 

VINE.  See  Vitis. 

VIOLA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  4x9.  Tak.  236.  Lin. 
Gen.  PL  898.  Violet 
The  Char  a  Tien  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fhort  permanent  Empale  merit  of  3 
Leaves,  which  are  differently  ranged  in  the  different  Spe¬ 
cies.  The  Flower  is  of  the  ringent  Kind,  and  is  cvmpofed 
of  5  unequal  Petals the  upper  is  broad,  obtufe ,  and  in¬ 
dented  at  the  Point ,  having  a  horned  Nc  Barium  at  the 
Baft  ;  two  Side  Petals  are  oppfue  ;  the  2  lower  art  lar¬ 
ger,  rifing  and  reflexed ;  it  has  5  fmall  Stamina,  annexed 
as  Appendages  to  the  Entrance  of  the  Ne Barium,  termina¬ 
ted  by  obtufe  Summits,  which  are  fometimes  conneffed, 
and  a  roundifh  Germen  fupporting  a  fender  Style  which 
ftands  out  beyond  the  Summits,  crowned  by  an  oblique  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval,  three-  cor ner- 
ed.  Capful e  with  1  Cell,  opening  with  3.  Valves ,  including 
many  oval  Seeds. 

The  Specfes  are, 

1.  Viola  'acaulis,  foliis  cordatis , Rolonibus  rept antibus: 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  934.  Violet  having  Stalks,  Hearl-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  creeping  Shoots.  Viola  mania  purpurea , 
fore  fimplici  odoro.  C.  B.  P.  1 99.  Purple  March  Violeti 
with  a  fingle  fweet  Flower. 

2.  Viola  acaulis ,  foliis  cordatis  pilofo-hifpidis.  Flor. 
Suet.  718,  Violet  without  Stalk,  and  haying  Heart.- 
fhaped  Leaves  with  flinging  Hairs.  Viola  martia  hirfuta 
inodora.  Mor.  Hif.  2.  p.  475.  Hairy  fcentlefs  March 
Violet. 

3.  Viola  acaulis,  foliis  reniformibus.  Haller.  Helvet. 
501.  Violet  without  Stalk,  and  having  Kidney-fhaped 
Leaves.  Viola  palufris  rotundifolia,  glabra.  Mor. 
Hif.  i.  p.  475.  Mdffb  Violet  with  round  fmooth 
Leaves. 

Viola 
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4.  Viola  acaulis ,  filiis  lanceolatis  crenat'u.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  934.  Violet  without  Stalks,  and  having  Spear- 
fhaped  notched  Leaves.  Viola  Acadienfis ,  folio  longo  ft- 
nuato.  Dierv.l.  AcadianV  iolet  with  a  long  finuated  Leaf. 

3.  Viola  acaulis,  foliis  pedatis  feptemparlitis.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  933.  Violet  without  Stalks,  and  Leaves  grow¬ 
ing  like  Feet,  divided  into  7  Parts.  Viola  Virginiana 
tricolor ,  foliis  multifidis ,  cauliculo  aphyllo.  Pluk.  Aim. 
388.  Three-coloured  Virginia  Violet,  with  many- 
pointed  Leaves,  and  a  naked  Stalk; 

6.  Viola  acaulis ,  foliis  palmatis  quinque  lobis  denta - 
tis  indivfisque .  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  933.  Violet  without  Stalks, 
and  having  Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  with  5  indented  undi¬ 
vided  Lobes.  Viola  Virginiana,  platani  fere  foliis  parvis 
IA  incatiis,  Pluk.  Mantif.  187.  Virginia  Violet  with 
fmall  hoary  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Plane  Tree. 

7.  Viola  acaulis,  foliis  pinnatifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL 
734.  Violet  without  Stalks,  and  Leaves  having  many 
Points.  Viola  Alpina,  folio  in  plures  partts  diffclo.  C. 
B.  P.  199.  Alpine  Violet  with  a  Leaf  cut  into  many 
Parts. 

8.  Viola  acaulis,  grandiflor a,  foliis  ovalibus  uniformi- 
lus  integerrimis.  Allion.  Violet  without  a  Stalk,  but 
having  a  large  Flower,  and  oval  entire  Leaves  which 


are  uniform. 

9.  Viola  caulibus  ere  Vis,  foliis  cordatis  cblongis.  Lin. 
Sp.  PL  93 5.  Violet  with  ere£t  Stalks,  and  oblong 
Heart-lhaped  Leaves.  Viola  martia  arborejeens  purpurea. 
C.  B.  P.  199.  Tree-like,  purple,  March  Violet. 

10.  Viola  caule  triquetro  dijfufo,  foliis  oblongis  denta- 
tis,  fipulis  multifidis.  Violet  with  a  four-cornered, 
diffused  Stalk,  oblong  indented  Leaves,  and  many- 
pointed  Stipulae.  Viola  tricolor  hortenfis  repens.  C.  B. 
P.  199.  Creeping  three-coloured  Garden  Violet,  com¬ 
monly  called  Hearts  eafe  or  Panfies. 

11.  Viola  caule  dijfufo  decumbente ,  foliis  oblongis  in 
efis,  ftolanibus  reptatneibus.  Violet  with  a  diffufed 
trailing  Stalk,  oblong  cut  Leaves  and  creeping  Shoots. 
Viola  montana ,  lutea  grandiflora.  G.  B.  P.  200.  Yellow 
Mountain  Violet  with  a  large  Flower. 

The  ill:  Sort,  which  is  the  common  fweet  Violet, 
grows  naturally  under  Hedges  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  London  ;  but  in  feveral  of  the  difiant  Counties,  the 
Violet  without  Scent  is  the  Sort  moll  frequent.  Of  the 
common  Violet  there  are  the  following  Varieties.  The 
Tingle  blue  and  white  ;  the  double  blue  and  white  ;  and 
the  pale  purple.  Thefe  are  all  of  them  commonly  pre- 
Terved  in  Gardens,  for  the  Odour  of  their  Flowers  ; 
this  has  a  thick  fibrous  Root,  fending  forth  long  trailing 
Shoots,  which  put  out  Fibres  and  take  Root  in  the 
Ground,  whereby  it  fpreads'  and  propagates.  The 
Leaves  grow  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are 
Heart-lhaped,  and  feme  what  hairy.  The  Flowers  (land 
on  (lender  naked  Foot  Stalks  which  arife  immediately 
from  the  Heads  of  the  Plants  ;  they  are  of  an  irregular 
Figure  ;  in  feme  refembling  the  Snout  of  an  Animal, 
compofed  of  5  unequal  Petals,  one  of  which  has  a  Heel, 
or  horned  Ne&arium  at  the  Bafe.  Thefe  Flowers  ge¬ 
nerally  appear  in  March ,  from  whence  they  had  the 
Appellation  of  March  Violets.  After  the  Flowers  are 
pall,  the  Germeu  fwells  to  a  roundifh  Capfule  with  3 
Farrows,  having  1  Cell,  in  which  are  lodged  4  or  5 
round  Seeds  which  ripen  in  July. 


The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  one  of  the  4  cordial 
Flowers ;  they  are  efieemed  cooling,  moillening,  and 
laxative.  The  Leaves  of  the  Plants  are  fometimes  ufed 
in  Cl  y  Tiers  ;  but  the  Flowers  of  the  fecond  Sort  have 
been  frequently  brought  to  the  Markets,  and  fold  for 
this,  which  have  no  Scent,  fo  are  unfit  for  the  Purpofes 
intended,  but  being  larger  they  fill  the  Meafure  fooner. 

The  2d  Sort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  many 
Parts  of  England.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  larger 
and  are  covered  with  rough  Hinging  Hairs.  The 
Flowers  are  larger  and  have  no  Scent,  which  are  the 
only  Differences. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Marfhes  and  on 
Bogs  in  feveral  Parts  of  England.  The  Leaves  of  this 
are  fmall,  Kidney-lhaped,  and  fmooth.  The  Flowers 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  blue  Colour  ;  they  appear  in 
June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  (mail  oblong  Capfules  filled 
with  roundilh  Seed. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  from 
whence  it  has  been  brought  to  Europe  ;  where  it  is  pre- 
ferved  in  feme  curious  Gardens.  The  Leaves  of  this 
are  Spear-lhaped,  and  deeply  notched  on  their  Edges, 
Handing  on  Ihort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  but  have  no  Scent. 

The  5th  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  North  America . 
The  Leaves  of  this  are  divided  into  7  Parts,  or  Lobes, 
which  are  united  at  the  Foot  Stalk.  The  Flowers 
Hand  on  naked  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  of  the  Panfy 
Kind,  and  have  no  Scent ;  they  appear  in  June,  but 
are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here. 

The  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia.  The 
Leaves  of  this  are  moH  of  them  divided  into  5  Lobes 
like  the  Fingers  of  a  Hand,  but  feme  of  the  lower 
Leaves  are  entire.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and 
have  no  Scent.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with 
the  former. 

The  7th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this  was 
fent  me  by  Dr.  Allione  from  Turin  ;  it  is  a  very  low 
Plant,  feldom  riling  2  Inches  high.  The  Leaves  are 
fmall,  and  cut  into  winged  Points.  The  Flowers  are  of 
a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  appear  in  June. 

The  8th  Sort  was  fent  me  by  the  fame  Gentleman, 
who  found  it  growing  on  the  Alps  ;  this  is  alfo  an  hum¬ 
ble  Plant,  with  oval,  entire,  uniform  Leaves,  not  more 
than  half  an  Inch  long,  and  a  Quarter  broad.  Handing 
on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  large,  of  a 
light  blue  Colour,  and  appear  in  June.  Thefe  have  no 
Scent. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  the 
Mountains  in  Auftria.  The  Root  of  this  is  perennial, 
but  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  decay  in  Autumn  ;  this  has 
erefl  Stalks  which  rife  more  than  a  Foot  high  ;  they  are 
garnifhed  with  oblong,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  The 
Flowers  Hand  on  long  Foot  Stalks*,  which  fpring  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are  Hi  aped  like  thofe  of 
the  Dog  Violet,  and  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  thefe 
appear  the  End  of  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh 
Capfules  filled  with  fmall  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Augiljl. 

The  10th  Sort  is  the  Hearts-eafe  or  Panfies,  which 
grows  naturally  in  feme  of  the  northern  Counties  of 
England,  but  is  generally  cultivated  in  Gardens.  Of 
this  there  are  many  Varieties,  which  differ  greatly  in 
the  Size  and  Colour  of  their  Flowers.  Some  of  thefe 

4  F  2-  Varieties 
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Varieties  have  very  large  beautiful  Flowers,  which  have 
an  agreeable  Odour  ;  others  have  fmall  Flowers  with¬ 
out  Scent  ;  whether  thefe  are  diftin6l  Species  or  acci¬ 
dental  Varieties,  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine,  for 
I  have  faved  the  Seeds  of  mod  of  the  Varieties  as  care¬ 
fully  as  poffible,  and  have  fown  them  feparate,  but  have 
always  had  a  Mixture  arife,  which  may  have  come  from 
Seeds  lying  in  the  Ground  ;  for  in  Gardens,  where  thefe 
Plants  have  been  permitted  to  fcatter  their  Seeds,  it  is 
impoffible  to  knowhow  long  the  Seeds  may  lie  in  the 
Ground,  and  when  they  are  turned  up  to  the  Surface, 
they  will  grow,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  determine 
the  fpecifick  Differences  of  thefe  Plants  in  fuch  Places. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Roots  decay  after 
they  have  flowered  and  perfe£ted  their  Seeds.  The  lower 
Leaves  are  roundifh  or  oblong,  and  are  indented  on 
their  Edges  ;  the  Stalks  rife  7  or  8  Inches  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  diffufed  Branches  ;  they  are  four-cor¬ 
nered,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  which  are  longer 
and  narrower  than  thofe  below  ;  thefe  are  notched  on 
their  Edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  {land  on  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  fpring 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk;  they  are  in  Shape  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Violet.  Some  of  the  Varieties 
have  Flowers  much  larger,  and  others  are  of  the  Size 
of  March  Violets  ;  fome  of  them  have  the  2  upper 
Petals  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour  with  a  purple  Spot  in 
each,  the-tsyo  middle  of  a  paler  yellow  with  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  Spot,  and  the  lower  Petal  of  a  Velvet  Colour;  in 
others  the  Petals  are  white  with  yellow  and  purple 
Spots  ;  in  fome  the  yellow  is  the  moft  prevailing  Colour, 
and  in  others  the  purple. 

The  nth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Mountains  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  in  Wales  ;  this  has  a  perennial 
Root,  fending  out  Shoots  from  the  Side,  which  fpread 
and  propagate,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the  Panfies. 
The  lower  Leaves  are  oblong  and  jagged  ;  the  Stalks 
feldom  rife  more  than  4  or  5  Inches  high  ;  they  de¬ 
cline  at  the  Bottom,  and  are  garnifhed  with  narrower 
Leaves  than  thofe  below,  which  are  deeper  cut  on  their 
Sides.  The  Flowers  Hand  on  naked  Foot  Stalks  2  In¬ 
ches  long  ;  they  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort,  and  are  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  with  a  few 
purple  Streaks  in  the  Center.  This  Plant  continues 
flowering  great  Part  of  Summer,  but  the  Flowers  have 
no  Scent. 

The  common  Violets  are  eafily  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  their  Roots  ;  this  may  be  done  at  two  Seasons  : 
The  firfl:  or  mod  common  Seafon  is  at  Michaelmas,  that 
the  young  Plants  may  be  well  rooted  before  Winter  ; 
this  is  generally  pra£tifed  where  the  Plants  are  put  on 
the  Borders  of  Wood  Walks  in  large  Plantations,  but 
in  the  Gardens  where  they  are  cultivated  for  their 
Flowers,  the  Gardeners  tranfplant  and  part  their  Plants, 
foon  after  their  flowering  Sealon  is  over,  fo  they  gatheT 
all  the  Flowers  firfl,  and  the  Plants,  which  are  then 
removed,  will  have  all  the  remaining  Summer  to  grow 
and  get  Strength,  fo  will  produce  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Flowers  the  following  Spring,  than  thofe  which  are 
removed  in  Autumn,  but  this  is  not  to  be  pra&ifed 
where  they  cannot  be  fupplied  with  Water  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  unlefs  in  moifl:  Seafons. 

When  thefe  are  planted,  they  fliould  be  placed  at 
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a  good  Didance  from  each  other  to  allow  them  Roqm 
to  fpread,  for  if  they  are  expeSed  to  produce  many 
Flowers,  they  fhould  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than 
once  in  3  or  4  Years,  fo  that  in  that  Time  the  Offsets 
will  fpread  over  the  Ground,  if  the  Roots  are  3  Feet 
afunder. 

Violets  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  which  is  about 
the  End  of  Augujl.  The  Plants  will  come  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  and  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  fhady  Borders  to  grow  till  » 
Autumn,  and  then  they  may  be  planted  where  they  are 
to  remain,  but  the  double-flowering  Violets  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds.  Although  the  white,  blue,  and  purple 
Violets  are  generally  fitppofed  to  be  Varieties  which 
have  accidentally  fprung  from  Seeds,  yet  I  have  feveral 
Years  fowed  the  Seeds  of  all  the  3  Sorts,  and  have 
not  found  either  of  them  vary. 

The  other  Sorts  of  Spring  Violets  are  fometimes  pre- 
ferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety  ;  thefe  may  be 
propagated  as  the  common  Sort,  but  require  a  moifl 
Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  upright  Sort  does  not  fend  out  Shoots  like  the 
common  Violet,  fo  increases  but  flowly  by  Offsets;  this 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  in  Plenty,  and  is  as  hardy 
as  the  common  Sort. 

The  feveral  Varieties  of  Panfies  will  fcatter  their 
Seeds  in  a  fhort  Time  after  the  Flowers  are  paft,  and 
from  thefe  felf-fown  Seeds  the  Plants,  which  come  up 
in  Autumn,  will  flower  very  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
thefe  will  be  fucceeded  by  the  Spring  Plants,  fo  that 
where  they  are  indulged  in  a  Garden,  and  their  Seeds 
permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  he  a  conflant  Succeffion 
of  their  Flowers  the  greatefl  Part  of  the  Year,  for  they 
will  flower  all  the  Winter  in  mild  Seafons,  and  moft 
Part  of  the  Summer  in  fhady  Situations,  which  renders 
them  worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden,  but 
then  they  mull  not  be  allowed  to  fpread  too  far,  left 
they  become  troublefome  Weeds,  for  their  Seeds, 
when  ripe,  are  cafl  out  of  their  Covers  with  great 
Elaflicity  to  a  confiderable  Diflance,  and  the  Plants  will 
foon  fpread  over  a  large  Space  of  Ground,  if  they  are 
permitted  to  Hand. 

The  common  Panfy  ftands  in  the  College  Difpenfatory 
as  a  medicinal  Plant,  but  is  rarely  ufed  in  England. 

The  great  yellow  Violet  propagates  by  Offsets  in 
pretty  great  Plenty,  if  it  has  a  moifl  Soil  and  a  fhady 
Situation  ;  this  may  be  tranfplanted  in  Autumn,  and 
the  Offsets  may  then  be  taken  off,  but  the  Roots  fhould 
not  be  divided  into  fmall  Heads,  nor  fhould  they  be 
too  often  tranfplanted,  becaufe  they  will  not  produce 
many  Flowers  unlefs  the  Plants  are  flrong,  and  have 
good  Root  in  the  Ground.  This  Sort  will  not  live  in 
a  dry  Soil,  nor  in  a  Situation  much  expofed  to  the  Sun. 

VlORNA.  See  Clematis. 

VIRGA  AUREA.  See  Solidago. 

VISCUM.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  609.  Tab.  380.  Lin* 
Gen.  PI.  979.  Mifleto  ;  in  French,  Gui. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  Flowers  upon  feparate  Plants . 
The  male  Flowers  have  an  Empalement  compofed  of  4 
oblong  Leaves  ;  they  have  no  Petals ,  but  have  4  Sum¬ 
mits ,  which  are  fbfong  and  acute-pointed ,  each  fajlened 

to 
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to  I  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Empalement.  ''lie  female  Flew-  The  Trees,  which  this  Plant  doth  mod  readily  take 
ers  have  an  Empalement  of  4  fmall  oval  Leaves  fitting  up-  upon,  are  the  Apple,  the  Afh,  and  other  fmooth-rinded 
en  the  Germen  ;  tbefe  have  no  Petals  or  Stamina ,  but  buve  Trees  before  mentioned,  but  I  have  feveral  Times  tried 
an  oblong  three-cornered  Germen  fttuated  under  the  Flower,  it  upon  the  Oak  without  Succefs,  for  the  Back  of  that 
having  no  Style,  but  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Tree  is  of  too  clofe  a  Texture  to  admit  the  Seeds  ftick- 
Germen  turns  to  a  globular  fmooth  Berry  vsith  1  Cell ,  in-  ir>g  therein,  which  is  alfo  the  Reafon  it  is  fo  rarefy  found 
eluding  a  flefby  Heart  fiaped  Seed.  upon  that  Tree,  and  notwilftanding  the  great  Encomi- 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  in  Europe ,  urns  which  have  been  given  to  the  Mifleto  of  the  Oalc 


viz. 

Viscum  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufts,  cattle  dichotomo,  fpi- 
cis  axillaribus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1023.  Mifleto  with  blunt 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  Stalks  dividing  by  Pairs,  and 
Spikes  of  Flowers  rifing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk. 
Vi  [cum  baccis  albis.  C.  B.  P.  423.  Mifleto  with  white 
Beriies. 

This  Plant,  inflead  of  rooting  and  growing  in  the 
Earth  like  other  Plants,  fixes  itfelf,  and  takes  Root  on 
the  Branches  of  Trees;  it  fpreads  out  with  many 
Branches,  and  forms  a  large  Bufh.  The  Branches  are 
ligreous  ;  they  have  a  yellow  green  Bark  ;  the  largeft 
is  about  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s  Finger;  the  other 
are  gradually  lmaller  ;  they  are  full  of  Joints  which 
eafily  part  afunder,  at  each  of  which  grow  2  thick 
flefhy  Leaves,  which  are  broad  and  rounded  at  their 
Points,  and  narrow  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  in  fhort  Spikes  ;  they 
have  4  yellow  Leaves,  which  are  by  fome  called  Petals, 
and  others  make  them,  the  Empalement.  The  female 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  round  white  Berries,  which 
are  almofl  pellucid,  about  the  Size  of  large  white  Cur¬ 
rants,  full  of  a  tough  vifeid  Juice,  in  the  Middle  of 
which  lies  one  Heart-fhaped  flat  Seed. 

It  grows  upon  the  white  Thoin,  the  Apple,  the  Crab, 
the  Hazel,  the  Afh,  and  Maple,  but  is  rarely  found 
upon  the  Oak,  though  the  Mifleto  of  the  laft  has  been 
always  accounted  the  beft  of  all,  which  Opinion,  as 
Mr.  Ray  well  obferves,  may  be  owing  to  the  fuperfliti- 
ous  Honour  the  ancient  Druids  of  this  Ifland  gave  to  this 
Mifleto,  to  whom  nothing  was  more  facred. 

This  Plant  is  always  produced  from  Seed,  and  is  not 
to  be  cultivated  in  the  Earth,  as  mod  other  Plants, 
but  will  always  grow  upon  Trees,  from  whence  the 
Ancients  accounted  it  a  Super-plant,  mod  of  whom 
thought  it  was  an  Excrefcence  on  the  Tree,  without 
the  Seed  being  previoufly  lodged  there,  which  Opinion 
is  now  generally  confuted  from  a  repeated  Number  of 
Experiments, 

The  Manner  of  its  being  propagated  is  this,  viz. 
The  Mifleto  Thrufh,  which  feeds  upon  the  Berries  of 
this  Plant,  in  Winter,  when  it  is  ripe,  doth  often  cairy 
the  Seeds  from  Tree  to  Tree  ;  for  the  vifeous  Part  of 
the  Berry,  which  immediately  furrounds  the  Seed,  doth 
fometimes  fallen  it  to  the  outward  Part  of  the  Bird’s 
Beak,  which,  to  get  difengaged  of,  he  ftrikes  his  Beak 
againft  the  Branches  of  a  neigbouring  Tree,  and  there¬ 
by  leaves  the  Seed  flicking  by  this  vifeous  Matter  to  the 
Bark,  which,  if  it  lights  upon  a  fmooth  Part  of  the 
Tree,  will  fallen  itfelf  thereto  and  the  following  Win¬ 
ter  will  put  out  and  grow,  and  in  the  fame  Manner 
it  may  be  propagated  by  Art,  for  if  the  Berries,  when 
full  ripe,  are  rubbed  upon  the  fmooth  Part  of  the  Bark 
of  a  Tree,  they  will  adhere  clofely  thereto,  and,  if  not 
deftroyed,  will  produce  Plants  the  following  Winter. 


for  its  medicinal  Virtues,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  is  equally  good  from  whatever  Tree  it  be  taken, 
nor  is  it  poffible  to  find  this  Plant  growing  in  any  Quan¬ 
tity  upon  the  Oak,  fo  that  thofe  Perfons,  who  pretend 
to  furnifh  the  Town  with-it  for  phyfical  Ufe,  do  but  im- 
pofe  upon  the  World,  for  it  is  fo  rarely  met  with,  that 
whenever  a  Branch  of  an  Oak  Tree  hath  any  of  thefe 
Plants  growing  upon  it,  it  is  cut  oflf,  and  preferved  by 
the  Curious  jn  their  Colle&ions  of  natural  Curiofitie3* 
and  of  thefe  there  are  but  few  to  be  feen  in  England. 

As  to  what  fome  Perfons  have  aflerted  of  the  Man¬ 
ner  how  it  is  propagated,  from  Tree  to  Tree,  by  the 
Mifleto  Thrufhes,  which  eat  the  Berries,  and  void  the 
Seed  in  their  Dung  upon  the  Branches  of  Trees,  where¬ 
by  the  Seeds  are  ftuck  thereon,  and  take  Root  into  the 
Bark,  and  produce  frelh  Plants,  I  can  by  no  means 
agree  to,  fince,  if  it  were  only  this  Way  propagated, 
it  would  always  be  found  on  the  upper  Part  or  the  Sides 
of  fuch  Branches,  upon  which  the  Dung  can  only  be 
fuppofed  to  lodge,  whereas  it  is  generally  found  upon 
the  under  Side  of  Branches,  where  it  is  almofl  impofll- 
ble  for  thefe  Birds  to  caft  their  Dung  ;  befldes,  I  believe 
the  Stomachs  of  thefe  Birds  are  too  powerful  Digefters 
to  fufFer  any  Seeds  to  pafs  fo  entire  through  the  Inte- 
flines  as  to  afterwards  grow,  but  I  fliall  leave  this  to 
fuch  as  have  Leifure  to  make  Obfervations  in  thofe 
Places  where  this  Plant  abounds,  and  fhall  add  only  a 
fhort  Account  of  the  Method  ufed  to  make  Birdlime, 
which  may  not  be  improper  to  infert  in  this  Place  for 
the  Satisfa&ion  of  the  Curious. 

The  Italians  make  their  Birdlime  of  the  Berries  of 
Mifleto  heated  and  mixed  with  Oil,  as  is  that  made  of 
Holly  Bark,  and  to  make  it  bear  the  Water,  they  ad4 
Turpentine. 

Of  the  Berries  of  this  Plant  Birdlime  was  formerly 
made  in  England.  This  was  done  by  boiling  the  Ber¬ 
ries  in  Water  till  the  burfl,  when  they  were  well  beaten 
in  a  Mortar,  and  afterward  wafhed  till  all  the  branny 
Hulks  were  cleared  away. 

That  which  is  now  commonly  ufed  with  us  is  made 
of  the  Bark  of  Holly,  which  is  flripped  off  about  Mid- 
fummer  \  this  they  boil  for  ten  or  twelve  Hours,  and 
when  the  green  Coat  is  feparated  from  the  other,  they 
cover  it  up  with  Fern  for  a  Fortnight,  and  put  it  in  a 
moill  Place,  where  it  Hes  a  Fortnight,  by  which  Time 
the  Bark  will  be  turned  to  a  Jelly,  and  no  Fibres  of  the 
Wood  be  left ;  then  they  beat  it  in  a  Stone  Mortar  till  it 
becomes  a  tough  Pafte,  this  they  wafh  in  a  running  Stream 
till  no  Motes  appear,  and  put  it  up  to  ferment  for  four 
or  five  Days,  and  feum  it  as  often  as  any  Thing  arifes, 
and  then  lay  it  up  for  Ufe.  When  they  ufe  it,  they  in¬ 
corporate  with  it  a  third  Part  of  that  Oil  over  the  Fire. 

The  Birdlime  that  is  brought  from  Damafcus  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  made  of  Sebeftens,  their  Kernels  being 

frequently 
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frequently  found  ii)  It,  but  this  will  not  endure  either 
Froft  or  Wet. 

The  Birdlime  brought  from  Spain  is  of  an  ill  fmell. 

The  Bark  of  our  Wayfaring  Shrub,  it  is  faid,  will 
make  Birdlime  as  good  as  the  beft. 

VISNAGA.  See  Daucus. 

VITEX.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  FI.  603.  Tab.  373.  Lin •  Gen. 
PL  708.  Agnus  Cafus ,  or  the  Chafte  Tree. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  foort,  cylindrical ,  and 
indented  in  5  Parts.  The  Flower  has  \  ringent  Petal  with 
a  fender  cylindrical  Tube  ;  the  Brim  is  plain,  and  divided 
into  2  Lips  ;  the  2  Lips  are  trifid ;  the  middle  Segment  is 
the  broadefl  in  both.  It  has  4  Flair -like  Stamina  which  are 
a  little  longer  than  the  Tube ,  2  being floor  ter  than  the  other , 
terminated  by  moveable  Summits,  and  a  round fio  Germen , 
fupporting  a  Jlender  Style,  crovsned  by  2  Awl -fio aped fpr end¬ 
ing  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  globular 
Berry  with  4  Cells,  each  containing  1  oval  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Vitex  foliis  digitatis ,  fpicis  verticillatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  938.  Chafte  Tree  with  fingered  Leaves,  and 
whorled  Spikes  of  Flowers.  Vitex  foliis  angufioribus 
cannabis  modo  difpoftiis.  C.  B.  P.  475.  Chafte  Tree  with 
narrow  Leaves  difpofed  like  thpfe  of  Hemp,  or  common 
Chafte  Tree. 

2.  Vitex  foliis  digitatis  ferratis,  fpicis  paniculatis. 
Chafte  Tree  with  fingered  fawed  Leaves,  and  Spikes 
in  Panicles.  Vitex  folio  latiore  f errata.  Lob.  Icon.  139. 
Chafte  Tree  with  a  broader  fawed  Leaf. 

3.  Vitex  fliis  ternatis  quinatifvct  paniculis  dichoto- 
mis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  938.  Chafte  Tree  with  trifoliate 
and  quinate  Leaves,  and  Panicles  of  Flowers  rifing  from 
the  Divifion  of  the  Branches.  Vitex  trifolia  minor  Indica. 
Pluk.  Aim.  390.  Smaller  Indian  trifoliate  Chafte  Tree. 

4.  Vitex  foliis  quinatis  ternatifque ferratis,  fpicis  ala- 
ribus terminal  bufque.  Chafte  Tree  with  quinate  and  trifo¬ 
liate  fawed  Leaves,  and  Spikes  of  Flowers  from  the 
Wings  terminating  the  Branches. 

5.  V  itex  foliis  ternatis  quinatifque  pinnato  inefis,  fpi¬ 
cis  verticillatis  terminalibus.  Chafte  Tree  with  ternate 
and  quinate  Leaves  cut  like  Wings,  and  whorled  Spikes 
of  Flowers  terminating  the  Branches. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  near  Na¬ 
ples  by  the  Sides  of  Rivers  and  in  moift  Places  ;  it  has  a 
fhrubby  Stalk,  8  or  10  Feet  high,  fending  out  Branches 
oppofite  the  whole  Length,  which  are  angular,  pliable, 
and  have  a  grayifh  Bark ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  wirli 
Leaves  for  the  mold  part  placed  oppofite  upon  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  composed  of  5,  6,  or  7 
Lobes  which  unite  at  the  Foot  Stalk,  and  fpread  out 
like  the  Fingers  of  a  Hand  ;  the  lower  are  fmall,  and 
the  middle  are  largeft  ;  they  are  fmooth  and  entire  ;  the 
largeft  are  about  3  Inches  long,  and  haft'  an  Inch  broad 
in  the  Middle,  ending  in  blunt  Points,  of  a  dark  green 
on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary  on  their  under.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Spikes  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches  ;  the  Spikes  are  from  7  to  15  Inches  long;  the 
Flowers  are  difpoled  in  Whorls  round,  the  Stalks,  with 
Intervals  between  each  Whorl  ;  they  are  of  the  Lip 
Kind  ;  the  2  Lips  are  each  cut  into  3  Segments,  the 
middle  being  larger  than  the  2  Side  Segments  ;  they  are 
in  fome  Plants  white,  and  in  others  blue  ;  thefe  are  ge- 
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nerally  late  before  they  appear,  fo  that  in  bad  Seafons 
they  do  not  open  fair,  and  in  warm  Years  the  Plants 
produce  no  Seeds  here.  The  Flowers  have  an  agreeable 
Odour  when  they  open  fair,  and  make  a  good  Appea¬ 
rance  in  Autumn,  when  the  Flowers  of  mod  other 
Shrubs  are  gone,  for  in  warm  mild  Seafons  I  have  feen 
thefe  Shrubs  in  full  flower  the  middle  of  Oftober. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
and  in  Italy  ;  this  is  a  lower  Shrub  than  the  firft ;  it  Pel  - 
dom  rifes  more  than  4  or  5  Feet  high,  coming  up  with 
feveral  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  do  not  branch  fo 
much  as  the  former  ;  their  Bark  is  alfo  whiter.  The 
Leaves  are  fingered,  and  compofed  of  5  or  7  Lobes 
which  unite  at  the  Foot  -Stalk,  thefe  are  not  fo  difpro- 
portionate  in  their  Length,  the  longeft  being  feldom 
more  than  2  Inches,  and  the  fhorteft  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  ;  they  are  near  an  Inch  broad,  and  are  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  and  are  not  fo  ft  iff  as  thofe  of  the  former. 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  panicled  Spikes  toward  the 
End  of  the  Branches ;  the  Spikes  are  fhocter,  and  the 
Flowers  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  appear 
fooner ;  they  are  all  of  them  blue  which  I  have  feen. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  ;  this  has 
a  thrubby  Stalk,  which  riles  90c  10  Feet  high,  fending 
out  many  Side  Branches  which  have  a  brown  Bark,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  which  have  fometimes  3,  and 
at  others  5,  oval  acute-pointed  Lobes  which  are  entire, 
and  a  littie  downy  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers 
are  difpofed  in  Panicles  which  arile  at  the  Divifion  of  the 
Branches  ;  thefe  are  fmall,  and  white,  but  are  not  fuc- 
ceeded  by  any  Seeds  in  England. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Parts 
of  China ,  where  it  rifes  with  woody  Stalks,  8  or  10 
Feet  high,  having  a  gray  Bark.  The  Branches  come 
out  oppofite,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed  op¬ 
pofite,  upon  long  Foot  Stalks;  thefe  are  compofed  of 
3  or  5  Spear-fhaped  Lobes  which  are  deeply  fawed 
on  their  Edges,  and  end  in  very  acute  Points ;  the  lar¬ 
geft  of  thefe  Lobes  are  3  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and 
an  Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad,  of  a  dark  green  on  their 
upper  Side,  but  gray  on  their  under.  The  Flowers 
are  difpofed  in  whorled  Spikes,  which  come  out  oppo¬ 
fite  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  and  the  Branches 
are  terminated  by  branching  Spikes  of  Flowers  ;  thefe 
are  blue,  and  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  firft.  This 
flowers  in  July  and  Augufi,  but  does  not  produce  Seeds 
in  England. 

'J  he  5th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  China  ;  this  is  a  lower 
Shrub  than  either  of  the  former.  The  Stalk  feldom 
rifes  more  than  3  Feet  high,  fending  out  fpreading 
Branches  on  every  Side,  which  are  flender  and  angular; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which 
Hand  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  fome  of 
them  compofed  of  3,  and  others  of  5  Lobes,  which 
are  deeply  and  regularly  cut  on  their  Sides  in  Form 
of  winged  Leaves,  and  end  in  acute  Points.  The  lar¬ 
geft  of  thefe  Lobes  is  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long, 
and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle  ; 
they  are  of  a  dull  green  Colour  on  their  upper  Side, 
and  gray  on  their  under.  The  Branches  are  teiminated 
by  Spikes  of  Flowers  about  3  or  4  Inches  long,  which 
are  difpofed  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  in 
fome  Plants  white,  in  others  blue,  and  fome  have  bright 
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red  Flowers  ;  they  are  in  Beauty  from  the  Middle  of 
Ju'j  to  the  Beginning  of  September,  but  the  Plants  tlo 
not  produce  Seeds;  ;n  Europe. 

The  rft  Sort  is  pretty  common  in  many  Engl-ff  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  it  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant,  but  was  not 
much  propagated  till  of  late  Years.  The  fecontf  Sort 
is  lefs  common,  and  only  in  forne  curious  Gardens  at  pre- 
fent.  Thole  Plants  are  very  hardy,  and  mav  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  planting  theii  Cuttings  early  in  the  Spring,  be¬ 
fore  they  fhoot  ;  they  require  a  frelh  light  Soil,  and 
muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  until  they 
have  taken  Root  ;  after  which  they  mull  be  carefully 
cleared  from  Weeds,  during  the  Summer  Sealon,  and 
if  the  following  Winter  prove  fevere,  you  muff  lay  a 
little  Mulch  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  between  the 
Plants  to  prevent  the  Frc.ft  from  penetrating  to  their 
Roots,  which  would  injure  them  while  they  are  young  ; 
and  as  thefe  Cuttings  are  apt  tc*  fhoot  late  in  the  Year, 
their  Tops  w  ill  be  very  tender,  and  the  early  Frofts  in 
Autumn  often  kill  them  down  a  confiderable  Length,  if 
they  are  not  prote&ed,  therefore  they  fhould  then  be 
covered-  with  Mats,  which  will  be  of  great  Service  to 
them.  Toward  the  Middle  of  March ,  if  the  Seafon  is 
favourable,  you  fhould  tranfplant  them  either  into  the 
Places  where  they  aredefigned  to  remain,  or  into  a  Nur- 
fery  to  grow  2  or  3  Years  to  get  Strength,  where  they 
muft  be  pruned  up  in  order  to  form  them  into  regular 
Stalks,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  fhoot  out 
their  Branches  in  a  {haggling  Manner. 

They  may  alto  be  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
Branches  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  in  doing  which  you 
muff  be  very  careful  not  to  break  them,  for  their  Shoots 
are  apt  to  fplit,  if  they  are  violently  forced  ;  thefe  wiil 
take  Root  in  one  Year,  provided  they  are  watered  in 
very  dry  Weather,  and  may  then  be  transplanted  out, 
and  managed,  as  directed  for  thofe  Plants  raifed  from 
Cuttings. 

The  3d  Sort  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in 
England ,  fo  mud  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  constantly  kept 
in  the  Stove  ;  it  is  propagated  both  by  Cuttings  and  Lay¬ 
ers,  but  the  Cuttings  of  this  muff  be  planted  in  Pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  covering  them 
clofe  with  a  Bell  or  Hand  Glafs,  to  exclude  the  Air  ; 
they  fhould  be  refrefhed  with  Water  nowand  th^n,  but 
it  rauft  not  be  given  them  too  freely.  The  bed  Time 
to  plant  the  Cuttings  is  about  the  Middle  or  latter  End 
of  April ,  for  if  they  fucceed,  they  will  put  out  Roots  in 
6  or  7  Weeks,  and  will  then  begin  to  fhoot,  fo  they 
fhould  have  the  free  Air  gradually  admitted  to  them  to 
prevent  their  fhooting  weak  ;  then  they  may  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  feperate  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed 
again,  (hading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root,  .after  which  they  fhould  have  Plenty  of  free 
Air  at  all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  good,  treating 
them  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  Plants.  In 
Winter  they  muft  be  kept  in  a  moderate  Tempera¬ 
ture  of  Heat,  but  in  the  Summer  they  fhould  have  the 
free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  but  not  removed  into  the 
open  Air. 

As  this  Plant  retains  its  Leaves  all  the  Year,  it  makes 
a  Variety  in  the  Stove5  but  the  Flowers  have  no  great 
Beauty. 


The  4<li  Sort  is- 1  believe  loft  in  five  Englifh  Gardens, 
for  it  had  lived  in  the  open  Air,  Tome  Years,  which 
had  encouraged  People  to  plant  them  in  the  full 
Ground,  where  they  wete  all  deftt'oyed  by  the  fevere 
Froft  in  1740,  fince  when  I  have  not  feen  one  of  the  grou  - 
ing  Plants. 

This  Sort  carts  its  Leaves  in  Autumn  like  the  two 
firff,  and  it  is  late  in  the  Spring  before  the  new  Leaves 
come  out ;  it  was  propagated  by  Cuttings  planted  in  the 
Spring  a  little  fefore  the  Buds  opened  ;  thefe  were 
placed  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  covered  down  with 
GUl'es,  with  which  Management  they  put  out  Roots 
freely,  and  afterward  they  were  gradually  hardened  to 
bye  in  the  open  Air. 

The  5  th  Sort  has  been  lately  introduced  into  the  Eng- 
li/h  Gardens,  from  Paris ,  where  the  Plants  were  raifed 
from  Seeds,  which  were  fent  from  China  by  the  Miftio- 
naries.  I  was  favoured  with  forne  young  Plants  by  Mon- 
fteur  Richard ,  Gardener  to  the  King  at  Verfailhs.  The 
two  Sorts  with  white  and  blue  Flowers  have  fucceeded 
in  the  Gheljea  Garden,  but  that  with  red  I  lowers  was  in¬ 
jured  in  the  Way  and  mifearried. 

'This  is  propagated  by  Cuttings  which  muft  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  Spring,  in  Pots,  plunging  them  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed,  and  treating  them  as  the  4th  Sort.  When 
the  Cuttings  are  well  rooted,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  light  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
fheltered  Situation,  placing  them  with  other  Green- 
boufe  Plants,  where  they  may  remain  all  the  Summer; 
but  in  Autumn  they  muft  be  put  into  Shelter,  for  they 
will  not  live  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country  ;  but  as  they 
cart  their  Leaves  early  in  Autumn,  they  muft  not  have 
much  Wet  in  Winter.  The  Plants  are  late  in  putting 
out  new  Leaves  in  the  Spring,  and  before  thefe  appear 
they  have  fo  much  the  Appearance  of  dead  Plants,  that 
rhey  have  been  turned  out  of  the  Pots  by  forne,  fuppo- 
rtng  they  were  fb. 

VL1  IS.  'Tourn.  Infl.  R.  FI.  6 13.  ‘Tab.  384.  Lin.  Gen. 
PH  250.  The  Vine. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  Empale  merit  indented  in  5  Parts  ; 
it  has  5  fmall  Petals  which  drop  off,  and  5  Awl-Jhaped 
Stamina ,  which  fpre  ad  and  fall  away,  terminated  by  Jin¬ 
gle  Summits,  with  an  oval  German  having  no  Style ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  headed  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
turns  to  an  oval  roundijh  Berry  with  I  Cell  including  5 
bard  Seeds  or  Stones. 

I  fhail  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  an  Enumeration 
of  all  the  Sorts  of  Grapes  which  are  at  prefent  known 
in  England,  which  would  fwell  this  Work  much  beyond 
its  intended  Bulk,  and  be  of  little  Ufe,  fince  many  ot 
them  are  not  worth  the  Trouble  of  cultivating;  fo  l 
fhail  only  feledt  thofe  which  ripen  pretty  well  in  this 
Country,  or  that  merit  a  little  Afliftance  to  bring  them 
to  Perfe&ion  by  artificial  Heat. 

The  July  Grape,  this  is  called  by  the  French,  Morillon 
noir  hatif.  This  is  a  fmall,  round,  black  Berry,  grow¬ 
ing  loofe  on  the  Bunches.  The  Juice  is  fugary  but  has 
little  Flavour  ;  and  has  no  Merit  but  that  of  ripening 
early.  It  ripens  the  Beginning  of  Auguff. 

The  Black  Sweet  Water,  is  a  fmall  rcundifh  Berry’ 

growing 
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growing  clofe  in  the  Bunches,  which  are  Ihort.  The  Skin 
is  thin,  the  Juice  very  fweet,  and  the  Birds  and  Flies 
are  very  apt  to  devour  them  if  they  are  not  guarded. 
It  ripens  foon  after  the  other. 

The  White  Sweet  Water  is  a  large  round  Berry  when 
in  Perfection,  but  thele  are  very  different  in  Size  on  the 
fame  Bunch,  fome  of  them  will  be  of  a  large  Size,  and 
others  extremely  fmall,  for  which  Reafon  it  is  not  much 
efleemed.  The  Juice  is  fugary,  but  not  vinous.  This 
ripens  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  Chaffelas  Blanc ,  or  Royal  Mufcadine,  as  it  is 
called  by  fome,  is  an  excellent  Grape,  the  Bunches  are 
generally  large,  and  at  the  upper  Part  divide  with  two 
fmaller  fide  Bunches  or  Shoulders.  The  Berries  are 
round,  and  when  perfectly  ripe  turn  of  an  Amber  Co¬ 
lour.  The  Juice  is  rich  and  vinous  :  it  ripens  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  if  carefully  preferved  they  will  hang  very 
late  and  become  excellent. 

Th zChaffelas  Mufque,  or  LeCour  Grape,  as  it  is  here 
called,  by  fome  called  the  Frankindal,  is  an  excellent 
Grape,  and  generally  ripens  well  in  England  if  it  has  a 
good  afpeCted  Wall.  The  Berries  are  very  like  thofe  of 
the  former  in  Shape,  Size  and  Colour,  but  are  fltfhy  and 
have  a  little  mufky  Flavour.  It  ripens  at  the  fame  Time 
with  the  former. 

The  Black  duller,  or  Munier  Grape,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  French ,  from  the  hoary  Down  of  the  Leaves  in 
Summer  ;  it  is  a  good  Fruit,  and  ripens  well  here.  The 
Bunches  are  fhort,  the  Berries  are  oval,  and  are  very 
clofe  to  each  other,  fo  that  many-  of  thofe  which  grow 
on  the  Infide  continue  green,  when  the  outer  are  per¬ 
fectly  ripe.  *  It  ripens  in  September,  and  is  by  fome  called 
the  Burgundy  Grape. 

The  Auverna ,  or  -true  Burgundy  Grape,  fometimes 
called  Black  Morillon,  is  an  indifferent  Fruit  for  the  Ta¬ 
ble,  but  is  efleemed  one  of  the  bell  Sorts  for  making 
Wine.  The  Berries  of  this  are  oval,  and  hang  loofer 
on  the  Bunches  than  thofe  of  the  Clufler  Grape,  fo  ri¬ 
pen  equally,  which. gives  it  the  Preference. 

The  Corinth^  or- as  it  is  vulgarly  called  the  Currant 
Grape,  is  a  fmall'  roundifh  Berry  generally  without 
Stone  ;  of  a  deep  black  Colour,  and  much  cluflered  on 
the  Bunches,  which  are  fliort ;  it  has  a  fugary  Juice, 
and  ripens  in  September ,  but  will  not  lafl  long. 

The  Red  Cbafelas  is  very  like  the  White  in  Size  and 
Shape,  but  is  of  a  dark  red  Colour  ;  it  is  a  very  good 
Grape,  but  ripens  later  than  the  white,  and  is  pretty 
rare  in  England. 

The  White  Mufkadine  is  fomewhat  like  the  Chaffclas , 
but  the  Berries  are  fmaller,  and  hang  loofer  on  the 
Bunches,  which  are  longer,  but  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  .of 
the  Cha(Jelas.  The  Juice  is  fweet,  buttiot  fo  rich  as  the 
Chaff  el  as. 

T  he  Black  Frontiniac ,  or  Mufcat  noir ,  is  a  round 
Berry  of  good  Size  ;  the  grow  loofe  on  the  Bunches, 
yet  do  not  ripen  equally.  The  Bunches  are  fhort,  the 
Berries  when  fully  ripe  are  very  black,  and  are  covered 
with  a  Meal  or  Flue,  like  the  black  Plums.  The  Juice 
of  this  is  very  rich  and  vinous.  It  ripens  the  End  of 
September,  or  the  beginning  of  Oflober. 

The  Red  Frontiniac,  or.  Mufcat  rouge,  is  an  excellent 
Grape  when  fully  ripe,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves 
very  warm  they  rarely  ripen  without  artificial  Heat  in 
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England.  The  Bunches  of  this  Sort  are  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  former ;  the  Berries  are  large  and  round  ; 
when  they  are  fully  ripe,  they  are  of  a  Brick  Colour, 
but  before  they  are  gray  with  a  few  dark  Stripes,  and 
this  is  frequently  taken  for  a  different  Kind,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  called  Grilley  Frontiniac  ;  but  I  am  convinced 
it  is  the  fame  Grape,  the  Juice  of  this  has  the  mod  vi¬ 
nous  Flavour  of  allthe  Sorts,  and  is  greatly  efleemed  in 
France. 

The  White  Frontiniac  has  larger  Bunches  than  either 
of  the  former,  the  Berries  are  round  ;  and  arefoclofe- 
ly  cluflered  on  the  Bunches  that  unlefs  they  are  careful¬ 
ly  thinned  early  in  the  Seafon,  when  the  Berries  are  ve¬ 
ry  fmall,  the  Sun  and  Air  will  be  excluded  from  many 
of  the  Berries,  fo  that  they  will  not  ripen  ;  and  the 
Moifture  will  be  detained  in  the  Autumn,  which  will 
caufe  them  to  rot.  The  Juice  of  this  is  excellent,  and 
if  the  Fruit  is  perfe&ly  ripe  is  inferior  to  none.  This 
the  French  call  Mufcat  blanc. 

The  Alexandrian  Frontiniac  or  Mufcat  d* Alexandrie  is 
by  fome  called  Mufcat  of  Jerufalem.  The  Berries  of 
this  are  oval,  and  hang  loofe  on  the  Bunches  ;  thefe  are 
long  and  notThouldered.  There  are  two  Sorts,  one 
with  white  and  the  other  has  red  Berries,  their  Juice  is 
very  rich  and  vinous,  but  they  feldom  ripen  in  England 
without  artificial  Heat. 

The  red  and  black  Hamburgh ,  by  fome  called  the 
Warner  G rape,  from  the  Perfon  who  brought  them  to 
England ,  has  middle-fized  Berries  inclining  to  an  oval 
Shape.  The  Bunches  are  large,  and  their  Juice  when 
ripe  is  fugary,  with  a  vinous  Flavour.  This  ripens  in 
Oflober. 

The  St.  Peter's  Grape  has  a  large  oval  Berry  of  a 
deep  black  Colour  when  ripe.  The  Bunches  are  very 
large,  and  make  a  fine  Appearance  at  the  Table,  but 
the  Juice  is  not  rich,  and  it  ripens  late  in  the  Year. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  much  more  divided  than 
thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  approaching  to  thofe  of  the 
Parlley-leaved  Grape,  fo  it  may  he  diflinguiftied  before 
the  Fruit  is  ripe. 

The  Claret  Grape,  Bourdelais ,  or  Verjuice  Grape, 
the  Raifin  Grape,  the  ftriped  Grape,  and  many  other 
Sorts  which  never  come  to  Perfe&ion  here,  are  not 
worthy  of  a  Place  in  Gardens,  unlefs  for  Variety,  for 
when  they  have  the  Afliflance  of  Heat  to  bring  them  to 
Maturity,  their  Juice  is  harfh  and  without  Flavour,  fo 
they  fhould  rot  occupy  the  Room  of  better  Fruit. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Grapes  are  propagated  either  from 
Layers  or  Cuttings,  the  former  of  which  is  greatly 
pra&ifed  in  England ,  but  the  latter  is  what  I  would  re¬ 
commend  as  being  much  preferable  to  the  other  ;  for 
the  Roots  of  Vines  do  not  grow  flrong  and  woody,  as 
in  mod  Sorts  of  Trees,  but  are  long,  {lender,  apd  plia¬ 
ble;  therefore  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  Ground, 
they  feldom  flrilce  out  any  Fibres  from  the  weak  Roots, 
which  generally  ftirivel  and  dry  ;  fo  that  they  rather 
retard  than  help  the  Plants  in  their  Growth,  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  new  Fibres  from  pufhing  out  ;  for  which 
Reafon  I  had  rather  plant  a  good  Cucting  than  a  rooted 
Plant,  provided  it  be  well  chofen  ;  and  there  is  little 
Danger  of  its  not  growing. 

But  as  there  are  few  Perfons  who  make  choice  of 
proper  Cuttings,  or  at  Ieafl  that  form  their  Cuttings 
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rightly  in  England ,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  Dire&ions 
for  this  in  the  firlt  Place,  before  I  proceed.  You 
fhould  always  make  choice  of  fuch  Shoots  as  are  ftrong 
and  well  ripened  of  the  laft  Year’s  Growth  ;  thefe 
fhould  be  cut  from  the  old  Vine,  juft  below  the  Place 
where  they  are  produced,  taking,  a  Knot,  or  Piece 
of  the  two- Years  Wood  to  each,  which  fhould  be 
pruned  fmooth  ;  then  you  fhould  cut  off  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Shoots  fo  as  to  leave  the  Cutting  about  16  Inches 
long.  When  the  Piece  or" Knot  of  old  Wood  is  cut 
at  both  Ends,  near  the  young  Shoot,  the  Cutting  will 
refemble  a  little  Mallet  ;  from  whence  Columella  gives 
the  Title  of  Malleolus  to  the  Vine  Cuttings.  In  making 
the  Cuttings  after  this  Manner,  there  can  be  but  one 
taken  from  each  Shoot  ;  whereas  moft  Perfons  cut  them 
into  Lengths  of  about  a  Foot,  and  plant  them  all, 
which  is  very  wrong  ;  for  the  upper  Part  of  the  Shoots 
are  never  fo  well  ripened  as  the  lower,  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  early  in  the  Spring,  and  has  had  the  whole  Sum¬ 
mer  to  harden  ;  fo  that  if  they  take  Root,  they  ne¬ 
ver  make  fo  good  Plants ;  for  the  Wood  of  thefe  Cut¬ 
tings  being  fpongy  and  foft,admits  the  Moifture  too  free¬ 
ly,  whereby  the  Plants  will  be  luxuriant  in  Growth  ; 
but  never  fo  fruitful  as  fuch  whofe  Wood  is  clofer  and 
more  compact. 

When  the  Cuttings  are  thus  prepared,  if  they  are  not 
then  planted  they  fhould  be  placed  with  their  lower 
Part  in  the  Ground  in  a  dry  Soil  laying  fome  Litter 
on  their  upper  Parts  to  prevent  them  from  drying  :  -In 
this  Situation  they  may  remain  till  the  Beginning  of 
April  (which  is  the  beft  Time  for  planting  them),  when 
you  fhould  take  them  out  and  wafh  them  from  the 
Filth  they  have  contra&ed.;  and  if  you  find  them  very 
dry,  you  fhould  let  them  ftand  with  their  lower  Parts 
in  Water,  6  or  8  Hours,  which  will  diftend  their 
VefTels,  ancLclifpofe  them  for  taking  Root.  Then  the 
Ground  being  before  prepared  where  the  Plants  defign- 
ed  to  remain  (whether  againft  Walls,  or  for  Standard? 
(for  they  fhould  not  be  removed  again),  the  Cuttings 
fhould  be  planted  ;  but  in  preparing  the  Ground,  you 
fhould  confiaer  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  which,  if  ftrong, 
and  inclinable  to  Wet,  is  by  no  Means  proper  for 
Grapes ;  therefore  where  it  fo  happens,  you  fhould  open 
a  Trench  where  the  Cuttings  are  to  be  planted,  which 
fhould  be  filled  with  Lime  Rubbifh,  the  better  to  drain 
off  the  Moifture  ;  then  raife  the  Border  with  frefh 
light  Earth  about  2  Feet  thick  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  at 
leaf!  a  Foot  above  the  Level  of  the  Ground  ;  then  you 
fhould  open  the  Holes  at  about  6  Feet  Diftance  from 
each  other,  putting  i  good  ftrong  Cutting  into  each 
Hole,  which  fhould  be  laid  a  little  Hoping,  that  their 
Tops  may  incline  to  the  Wall  ;  but  it  mull  be  put  in 
fo  deep,  that  the  uppermoft  Eye  may  be  level  with  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  for  when  any  Part  of  the  Cut¬ 
ting  is  left  above  Ground,  as  is  the  common  Method 
ufed  by  the  Englifh  Gardeners,  moft  of  the  Buds  attempt 
to  fhoot  ;  fo  that  the  Strength  of  the  Cuttings  is  di¬ 
vided  to  nourifh  fo  many  Shoots,  which  muft  confe- 
quently  be  weaker  than  if  only  one  of  them  grew  ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  by  burying  the  whole  Cut¬ 
ting  in  the  Ground,  the  Sap  is  all  employed  on  one  Tin¬ 
gle  Shoot,  which  confequently  will  be  much  ftronger  ; 
befides  the  Sun  and  Air  are  apt  to  to  dry  that  Part  of  the 
Vol.  -II. 
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Cutting  which  remains  above  Ground,  and  fo  often  pre¬ 
vents  their  Buds  from  fhooting. 

Then  having  placed  the  Cutting  into  the  Ground, 
you  fhould  fill  up  the  Hole  gently,  prefling  down  the 
Farth  with  your  Foot  clofe  about  it,  and  raife  a  little 
Hill  juft  on  the  Top  of  the  Cutting,  to  cover  the  upper 
Eye  quite  over,  which  will  prevent  it  from  drying, 
this  being  done,  there  is  nothing  more  neceflary,  but 
to  keep  the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds,  until  the  Cut¬ 
tings  begin  to  fhoot ;  at  which  Time  you  fhould  look 
over  them  carefully  to  rub  off  any  fmall  Shoots,' if  fuch 
are  produced,  leaving  only  the  firft  main  Shoot  to  the 
Wall;  which  fhould  be  conftantly  trained  up,  as  it  is 
extended  in  Length,  to  prevent  its  breaking,  or  hang-, 
ing  down  ;  you  muft  continue  to  look  over  thefe  once 
in  about  3  Weeks  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  conftantly 
rubbing  off  all  lateral  Shoots  which  are  produced  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  firft  main  Shoot ;  and  be  fure  to  keep  the 
Ground  conftantly  clear  from  Weeds,  which,  if  fuflfer- 
ed  to  grow,  will  exhauft  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil,  and 
ftarve  the  Cuttings. 

The  Michaelmas  following,  if  your  Cuttings  have  pro¬ 
duced  ftiong  Shoots,  you  fhould  prune  them  down  to 
two  Eyes,  which,  though  by  fome  People  may  be  thought 
too  fhort,  yet  I  am  fatisfied,  from  feveral  Experiments, 
to  be  the  beft  Method.  The  Reafon  for  advifing  the 
pruning  Vines  at  this  Seafon,  rather  than  deferring  it 
till  Spring,  is,  becaufe  the  tender  Parts  of  thofe  young 
Shoots,  if  left  on,  are  fubjed  to  decay  in  Winter,  for 
they  are  apt  to  grow  late  in  the  Year,  fo  the  Tops  of 
their  Shoots  are  tender,  and  the  early  Frofts  will  pinch 
them,  and  then  they  frequently  are  killed  down  a  con- 
fiderable  Length,  which  weakens  their  Roots ;  but  if 
they  are  cut  off  early  in  Autumn,  the  Wounds  will  heal 
over  before  the  bad  Weather,  and  thereby  the  Roots 
will  be  greatly  ftrengthened. 

In  the  Spring,  after  the  cold  Weather  is  paft,  you 
muft  gently  dig  up  the  Borders,  to  loofen  the  Earth  ; 
but  you  muft  be  very  careful  in  doing  this,  not  to 
injure  the  Roots  of  your  Vines ;  you  fhould  alfo  raife 
the  Earth  up  to  the  Stems  of  the  Plants,  fo  as  to  cover 
the  old  Wood,  but  not  fo  deep  as  to  cover  either  of 
the  Eyes  of  the  laft  Year’s  Wood.  After  this  they  will 
require  no  farther  Care  until  they  begin  to  fhoot,  when 
you  fhould  look  over  them  carefully,  to  rub  off  ail 
weak  dangling  Shoots,  leaving  no  more  than  the  two 
Shoots,  which  are  produced  from  the  two  Eyes  of  the 
laft  Years  Wood,  which  fhould  be  faftened  to  the  Wall ; 
and  fo  from  this,  until  the  Vines  have  done  fhooting, 
you  fhould  look  over  them  once  in  3  Weeks  or  a 
Month  to  rub  off  all  lateral  Shoots  as  they  are  produced  ; 
and  to  fallen  the  main  Shoots  to  the  Wall,  as  they  are  ex¬ 
tended  in  Length,  which  muft  not  be  fhortened  before 
the  Middle,  or  latter  End  of  July,  when  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  nip  off  their  Tops,  which  will  (Lengthen  the 
lower  Eyes ;  and  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  you  muft 
conftantly  keep  the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds  ;  nor 
fhould  you  permit  any  Sort  of  Plants  to  grow  near  the 
Vines;  which  would  not  only  rob  them  of  Nourifh- 
ment,  but  fhade  the  lower  Parts  of  the  Shoots,  and  there¬ 
by  prevent  their  ripening  ;  which  will  not  only  caufe 
their  Wood  to  be  fpongy,  and  luxuriant,  but  render  it 
Jefs  fruitful. 
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As  fobn  as  the  Leave's  begirt  to  drop  in  Autumn,  you 
Should  prune  thefe  young  Vines  again,  leaving  3  B-uds 
to  each  of  the  Shoot’s,  provided  they  are  ftrchg,  other- 
wife  it  is  better  to  fhorten  them  down  to  two  Eyes  if 
they  are  good,  for  it  is  a  very  wrong  Pradtice  to  leave 
much  Wood  upon  young  Vines,  or  to  leave  their  Shoots 
too  long,  which  greatly  weakens  the  Roots  ;  then  you 
ihould  fallen  them  to  the  Wall,  fpreading  them  out 
horizontally  each  Way,  that  there  may  be  Room  to  train 
the  new  Shoots  the  following  Summer,  and  in  the  Spring, 
dig  the  Borders  as  before. 

The  3d  Seaion  you  muff  go  over  the  Vines  again,  as 
loon  as  they  begin  to  fhoot,  to  rub  off  all  Danglers  as 
before*  and  train  the  ftrong  Shoots  in  their  proper  Pla¬ 
ces,  which  this  Year  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  2  from 
each  Shoot  of  the  lalf  Year’s  Wood  ;  but  if  they  attempt 
to  produce  2  Shoots  lrom  one  Eye,  the  weakeft  of  them 
muff  be  rubbed  off,  fcr  there  fhould  never  be  more 
than  one  allowed  to  cOtne  out  of  each  Eye.  If  any  of 
them  produce  Fruit,  as  many  Times  they  will  the  third 
Year,  you  ihould  not  flop  them,  fo  foon  as  is  general¬ 
ly  practifed  upon  the  bearing  Shoots  of  old  Vines,  but 
permit  them  to  fhoot  forward  till  a  Month  after  Mid- 
furnmer  ;  at  which  Time  you  may  pinch  off  the  Tops 
of  the  Shoots  :  for  if  this  were  done  too  foon,  it  would 
l'poil  the  Buds  for  the  next  Year’s  Wood,  which  in 
young  Vines  mull  be  more  carefully  preferved  than  on 
older  Plants,  becaufe  there  are  no  other  Shoots  to  be 
laid  in  for  a  Supply  of  Wood,  as  is  commonly  pradtifed 
on  of.)  Vines. 

During  the  Summer  you  muft  conftantly  go  over 
your  Vines,  and  difplace  all  weak  lateral  Shoots  as  they 
are  produced,  and  carefully  keep  the  Ground  clear 
from  Weeds,  as  was  before  directed,  that  the  Shoots 
may  ripen  well;  which  is  a  material  Thing  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  moft  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees,  but  especially  in 
Vines'  ;  which  fcldorn  produce  any  Fruit  from  immature 
Branches.  Thefe  Things  being  duly  obfei  ved;  are  all 
that  is  neceffary  in  the  Management  of  young  Vines  ; 
I  lhall  therefore  proceed  to  lay  down  Rules  for  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  grown  Vines,  which  I  fhall  do  as  briefly 
as  poflible.  And, 

Firft,  Vines  rarely  produce  any  bearing  Shoots  from 
Wood  that  is  more  than  one  Year  old  ;  therefore  great 
Care  fhould  be  taken  to  have  fuch  Wood  in  every  Part 
of  the  Trees ;  for  the  Fruit  are  always  produced  upon 
the  Shoots  of  the  fame  Year,  which  come  out  from  Buds 
of  the  laft  Year’s  Wood.  The  Method  commonly 
pra&ifed  by  the  Gardeners  in  England  is,  to  fhorten  the 
Branches  of  the  fame  Year’s  Growth,  down  to  3  or  4 
Eyes,  at  the  Time  of  pruning  ;  though  there  are 
fome  Perfons  who  leave  thefe  Shoots  much  longer,  and 
affirm  that  by  this  Pra£tice  they  obtain  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Fruit,  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  a  very 
wrong  Practice,  fince  it  is  impoflible,  that  one  Shoot 
can  nourifh  40  or  50  Bunches  of  Grapes,  fo  well  as  it 
can  10  or  12  ;  fo  that  what  is  gotten  in  Number,  is  loft 
in  their  Magnitude  :  befides,  the  greater  Quantity  of 
Fruit  there  is  left  on  Vines,  the  later  they  are  ripened, 
and  their  Juice  is  not  fo  rich  ;  and  this  is  well  known  in 
the  Wine  Countries,  where  there  are  Laws  ena£ted  to 
dire£t  the  Number  and  Length  of  Shoots  that  are  to 
be  left  upon  each  Vine,  left  by  overbearing  them*  they 
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not  only  exhauft  and. weaken  the  Roots,  but  thereby 
render  the  Juice  weak,  and  ‘fo  Geffrey  the  Reputation  of 
their  Wine, 

Wherefore  the  fell:  Method  is,  to  fhorten  the  bear¬ 
ing  Shoots,  to  about  4  Eyes  in  Length,  becaufe  the  low- 
ennoft  feldom  is  good,  and  3  Buds  are  fufficient,  for  each 
ot  thefe  will  produce  a  Shoot,  which  generally  has  2  or 
3. Bunches  of  Grapes  ;  fo  that  from  each  of  thofe  Shoots 
there  may  be  expected  6  or  8  Bunches,  which  is  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  Quantity.  Thefe  Shoots  muff  be  laid  about  18 
Inches  afunder  ;  for  if  they  are  clofer,  when  the  Side 
Shoots  are  produced,  there  will  not  be  Room  enough  to 
tram  them  againff  the  Wall,  which  fhould  alv/ajs  be 
provided  for,  and  as  their  Leaves  are  very  large,  the 
Branches  fhould  be  left  at  a  proportionable  Diffancfc  from 
each  other,  that  they  may  not  croud  or  fhade  the  Fruit. 

At  the  Winter  Pruning  of  your  Vines  you  fliculd  al¬ 
ways  obferve  to  maketheCuc  j all  above  the  Eve,  ftope- 
ing  it  backward  from  it,  that  if  it  fhould  bleed,  the 
Sap  might  not  flow  upon  the  Bud,  and  where  there  is 
an  Opportunity  of  cutting  down  fome  young  Shoots  to 
two  Eyes,  in  order  to  produce  vigorous  Shoots  for  the 
next  Year’s  Bearing,  it  ihould  be  always  done,  becaufe 
in  flopping  thofe  Shoots  which  have  Fruit  upon  them 
as  foon  as  the  Grapes  are  formed,  which  is  frequently 
pradfded,  it  often  lpoils  the  Eyes,  for  producing  bear¬ 
ing  Branches  the  following  Year,  and  this  referving  of 
new  Wood  is  what  the  Vignerons  abroad  always  pradfife 
in.  their  Vine-yards.  The  Left  Seafon  for  pruning  Vines 
is  about  the  Middle  or  End  of  Oilober^  for  the  Reafons 
before  laid,  down. 

The  latter  End  of  April,  or  the  Beginning  of  May , 

•  when  the  Vines  begin  to  fhoot,  you  mull:  carefully  look 
them  over,  rubbing  off  all  fmall  Buds  which  may  come 
from  the  eld  Wood,  which  only  produce  weak  dang¬ 
ling  Branches,  as  alfo  when  2  Shoots  are  produced  from 
.the  fame  Bud,  the  weakell  of  them  fhould  be  difplaced, 
which  willcaufe  the  oLhers  to  be  flronger,  and  the  foon- 
er  this  is  done,  the  better  it  is  for  the  Vines. 

In  the  Middle  of  May  you  muff  go  over  them  again, 
rubbingoff  all  the  dangling  Shoots  as  before,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  you  mult  fatten  up  all  the  ftrong  Branches, 
fo  that  they  may  not  hang  from  the  Wall  ;  for  if  their 
Shoots  hang  down,  their  Leaves  will  be  turned  with 
their  upper  Surfaces  the  wrong  Way,  and  when  the 
Shoots  are  afterwards  trained  upright,  they  will  have 
their  under  Surface  upward,  and  until  the  Leaves  are 
turned  again,  and  have  taken  their  right  Pofition,  the 
Fruit  will  not  thrive,  fo  that  the  not  obferving  this  Ma¬ 
nagement  will  caufe  the  Grapes  to  be  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks  later  before  they  ripen  ;  befides,  by  fuffering 
the  Fruit  to  hang  from  the  Wall,  and  be  fhaded  with 
the  Clofenefs  of  the  Branches,  it  is  greatly  retarded  in 
its  Growth;  therefore,  during  the  growing  Seafon,  you 
fhould  conftantly  look  over  the  Vines,  difplacing  all 
dangling  Branches  and  wild  Wood,  and  fallen  up  the 
other  Shoots  regularly  to  the  Wall,  as  they  are  extend¬ 
ed  in  Length,  and  towards  the  Middle  of  June  you 
Ihould  flop  the  bearing  Branches,  which  will  ftrengthen 
the  Fruit,  provided  you  always  leave  3  Eyes  above  the 
Bunches,  for  if  you  flop  them  too  foon,  it  will  injure 
the  Fruit,  by  taking  away  that  Part  of  the  Branch 
which  15  ncc^flary  to  attract  the  Nourilhment  to  the 
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Fruit,  S3  alfo  to  perfpire  off  the  Crudities  of  the  Sap, 
which  is  not  proper  for  the  Fruit  to  receive. 

But  although  I  recommend  the  flopping  thofe  Shoots 
which  have  Fruit  at  this  Seafon,  yet  this  is  not  to  be 
p’ra<5tifed  upon  thofe  which  are  intended  for  bearing  the 
next  Year,  for  thcfe  muft  not  be  flopped  before  the 
Middle  of  July ,  lefl,  by  flopping  them  too  foon,  you 
caufe  fhe  Eyes  to  (hoot  out  ftrong  lateral  Branches, 
whereby  they  will  be  greatly  injured. 

During  the  Summer  Seafon  you  fhould  he  very  care¬ 
ful  to  rub  off  all  dangling  Branches,  and  train  up  the 
Shoots  regulaily  to  the  Wall  as  before,  which  will  great¬ 
ly  accelerate  the  Growth  of  the  Fruit,  and  alfo  admit 
the  Sun  and  Air  to  them,  which  is  absolutely  neceffary 
to  ripen,  and  give  the  Fruit  a  rich  Flavour,  but  you 
muft  never  diveft  the  Branches  of  their  Leaves,  as  is  the 
Praflice  of  fome  Perfons,  for  although  the  admitting 
the  Sun  is  neceffary  to  ripen  them,  yet  if  they  are  too 
much  expofed  thereto,  their  Skins  will  be  tough,  and 
they  will  rarely  ripen  ;  befides,'  the  Leaves  being  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  nourifh  the  Fruit,  by  taking  them 
off,  the  Fruit  is  ftarved,  and  leldom  comes  to  any  Size, 
as  I  have  feveral  Times  obferved,  therefore  a  great  Re¬ 
gard  fhould  be  had  to  the  Summer  Management  of  the 
Vines,  where  Perfons  are  defirous  to  have  their  Fruit 
excellent,  and  duly  ripened. 

When  the  Fruit  are  all  gathered,  you  fhould  prune 
the  Vines,  whereby  the  Litter  of  their  Leaves  will  be 
entirely  removed  at  once,  and  their  Fruit  will  be  the  for¬ 
warder  the  fucceeding  Year,  as  has  been  before  obferved. 

As  many  of  the  richeft  and  heft  Sorts  of  Grapes  will 
not  ripen  in  England,  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  very  warm, 
or  the  Soil  and  Situation  are  very  favourable,  there  have 
been  many  hot  Wails  built  to  accelerate  the  ripening  of 
this  Fruit,  and  bring  it  to  full  Perfection  by  artificial 
Heat,  and  as  thefe  fucceed  very  well,  when  they  are 
properly  contrived,  and  the  Vines  rightly  managed,  I 
fljall  here  give  proper  Directions,  which,  if  duly  attend¬ 
ed  to,  will  befufficient  to  inftrucl  Perfons  in  both. 

The  Method  of  building  hot  Walls  will  be  treated 
under  the  Article  Wall,  fo  I  (hall  pafs  it  over  in  this 
Place,  and  proceed  to  the  preparing  of  the  Ground  for 
planting.  The  Borders  againft  thefe  hot  Walls  fhould 
have  the  Earth  taken  out  2  Feet  deep  (provided  the 
Ground  is  dry),  otherwife  one  Foot  will  be  fufficient, 
becaufe  in  wet  Land  the  Borders  fhould  he  raifed  at 
leaft  2  Feet  above  the  Level  of  the  Ground,  that  the 
Roots  of  th%.  Vines  may  not  be  injured  by  the  Wet. 
When  the  Earth  is  taken  out,  the  Bottom  of  the  Trench 
fhould  be  filled  with  Stones,  Lime,  Rubbifh,  &c,  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  or  2  Feet  thick,  which  fhould  be  level¬ 
ed  and  beaten  down  pretty  hard  to  prevent  the  Roots 
of  the  Vines  from  running  downward.  The  Trenches 
fhould  be  made '  5  Feet  wide  at  leaft,  otherwife  the 
Roots  of  the  Vines  will  in  a  few  Years  extend  themfelves 
beyond  the  Rubbifh,  and  finding  an  eafy  PafTage  down¬ 
wards,  wii!  run  into  the  moift  Ground,  and  thereby 
imbibe  fo  much  Wet,  as  to  ieffen  the-  vinous  Flavour 
of  the  Grapes,  but  before  the  Rubbifh  is  filled  into  the 
Trench,  it  is  a  better  Method  to  raife  a  9  Inch  Wall, 
«t  5  Feet  Difiance  from  the  hot  Wall  which  will  keep 
the  Rubbifh  from  intermixing  with  the  neighbouring 
Earth,  and  alfo  confine  the  .Roots  of  the  Vines  to  the 
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Border  in  which  they  are  planted,  fo  that  they  cannot 
reach  to  the  Moifture  of  the  Ground  about  them. 
This  9  Inch  Wall  fhould  be  raifed  to  the  Height  of  the 
intended  Border,  fo  will  be  of  great  Ufe  to  lay  the  Plate 
of  Timber  of  the  Frames  upon,  which  will  be  necef¬ 
fary  to  cover  the  Vines  when  they  are  forced,  whereby 
the  Timbers  will  be  better  preserved  from  rotting,  and 
where  the  Borders  are  raifed  to  any  confiderable  Height 
above  the  Level  of  the  Ground,  thefe  Walls  will  pre- 
ferve  the  Borders  from  faliing  down  into  the  Walks,  but 
in  carrying  up  thefe  Walls,  it  will  be  p^aper  to  leave  lit¬ 
tle  Openings,  about  8  or  10  Feet  Diftance,  to  let  the 
Water  pafs  off,  becaufe  when  the  Rubbifh  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Trench  unites  and  binds  very  hard,  the  Wa¬ 
ter  cannot  eafily  find  a  Paffage  through  it,  therefore  it 
will  be  the  better  Method  to  leave  thefe  fmall  Paffages  in 
the  Wall,  left  the  Moifture,  being  confined  at  Bottom, 
fhould  be  pent  up  as  in  a  Ditch,  which  will  be  of  iff 
Confequence  to  the  Vines. 

When  the  Wails  are  finithed,  and  thoroughly  dry, 
the  Rubbifh  fhouid  be  filled  in,  as  before  directed  ;  then 
there  fhould  be  frefh  light  Earth  laid  upon  it  2  Feet 
thick,  which  will  be  a  fufficient  Depth  of  Soil  for  the 
Vines  to  root  in.  Thefe  Borders  fhould  be  thus  pre¬ 
pared  at  leaft  a  Month  or  6  Weeks  before  the  Vines 
are  planted,  that  they  may  have  Time  to  fettle.  The 
beft  Time  to  plant  them  is  about  the  End  of  March ,  or 
the  Beginning  of  April,  according  as  the  Seafon  proves 
early  or  late.  Thefe  I  would  alfo  ad vife  to  be  planted 
with  Cuttings,  rather  than  rooted  Plants,  for  the  Reafons 
before  affigned,  but  there  fhould  be  2  Cuttings  put  into 
each  Hole,  or  placed  at  a  nearer  Diftance,  left  any  of 
them  fheuid  fail,  for  if  all  fhould  fucceed,  the  weakeft 
of  them  may  be  eafily  drawn  out  the  following  Spring. 
Thefe  Cuttings  fhould  be  well  cbofen  from  good  bear¬ 
ing  Vines,  and  the  Shoots  fhould  be  well  ripened, 
otherwife  they  will  never  make  good  Plants.  The  Dif¬ 
tance  thefe  Vines  fhould  he  allowed  to  remain  is  the 
fame  as  for  common  Walls,  i.e.  about  6  Feet.  In 
planting  them  there  fhouid  be  Holes  opened  with  a 
Spade,  about  14  or  15  Inches  deep,  for  if  there  be  but 
3  or  4  Inches  of  good  Earth  under  the  Foot  of  the  Cut¬ 
tings,  it  will  be  fufficient  ;  then  the  Cuttings  fhouid  be 
laid  in  the  Holes  a  little  (loping,  and  then  the  Earth 
fhouid  be  filled  into  the  Hoies,'  and  gently  preffed  with 
the  Foot  to  the  Cuttings,  and  raifed  in  a  Heap  over 
them,  fo  as  juft  to  cover  the  uppermoft  Eyes  of  the 
Cuttings  ;  afterward  lay  a  little  Mulch  on.  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground  about  the  Cuttings  to  prevent 
the  Sun  and  Air  from  drying  the  Earth,  and  if  the 
Spring  fhouid  prove  very  dry,  they  fhould  have  fome 
Water  once  a  Week,  which  will  be  as  often  as  thefe 
Cultings-require  it,  for  nothing  will  deftroy  them  fooner 
than  too  much  Water,  which  rots  their  Bark,  and  de- 
ftroys  them.  If  thefe  Cuttings  are  well  chofen,  and  the 
InftruClions  here  laid  down  duly  obferved,  they  will 
make  flrong  Shoots  the  firft  Summer,  for  I  have  fre- 
quently  planted  Cuttings  which  have  foot  5  Feet  in 
one  Year,  but  then  I  carefully  rubbed  off  ail  the  fide 
dangling  Shoots  as  they  were  produced,  and  never  per¬ 
mitted  more  than  1  Shoot  to  remain  on  each  Cutting, 
which  is  what  fhouid  always  be  obferved  by  thofe  who 
Lave  the  Care  of  Vines.  With  this  Management  there 
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will  be  little  Hazard  of  the  Cuttings  taking  Root,  for 
in  upwards  of  500  Cuttings,  which  I  received  from 
Italy ,  and  which  had  been  cut  off  from  the  Vines  in  the 
Beginning  of  November ,  wrapped  up  in  Mofs,  and 
put  on  board  the  Ship  (which  did  not  arrive  at  the 
Port  of  London  until  March ,  fo  that  they  were  full  four 
Months  cut  off  before  they  were  planted,)  there  were 
not  20  of  the  Number  failed,  and  many  of  them  fhot 
above  6  Feet  the  firft  Scafon. 

As  I  have  directed  the  pruning  of  Vines  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  Autumn  (which  is  without  Difpute  the  beit 
Seafon  for  this  Work,)  fo,  in  preferving  the  Cuttings 
till  the  planting  Seafon,  I  have  advifed  them  to  be  cut 
to  their  Lengths,  and  their  Ends  laid  into  the  Ground, 
and  then  covered  with  Litter  cr  Mofs  to  keep  the  Air 
from  them,  but  fince,  I  have  found  it  a  much  better 
Method  not  to  fhorten  the  Shoots,  from  which  the 
Cuttings  are  to  be  made,  but  to  lay  their  Ends  juft 
into  the  Ground,  about  2  Inches  deep,  and  fo  leave 
them  at  full  Length,  only  obferving  to  cover  them 
with  dry  Litter  or  Peas  Haulm  in  frofty  dry  Weather, 
though  in  moift  Weather  the  Covering  fhould  not  re¬ 
main  on,  becaufe  it  would  make  the  Cuttings  grow, 
which  would  greatly  injure  them.  Then  in  the  Spring, 
when  they  are  to  be  planted,  they  fhould  be  taken  out 
of  the  Ground,  and  their  upper  Part  cut  eft,  fo  as  to 
reduce  them  to  about  14  Inches  in  Length,  according 
to  the  Diftance  of  the  Buds  or  Eyes,  for  thofe  Cuttings, 
whofe  Buds  grow  pretty  clofe  together,  need  not  be 
left  more  than  1  Foot  long,  but  in  others  14  or  16 
Inches  will  be  full  fhort.  The  leaving  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Shoots  on  all  the  Winter  is  of  great  Service  to 
ihe  Cuttings,  becaufe  when  they  are  cut  off  in  Autumn, 
the  Air  penetrates  the  wounded  Part,  and  greatly  ia- 
jures  the  other  Eyes. 

The  Management  of  thefe  Vines,  for  the  3  firft 
Years  after  planting,  being  the  fame  as  is  pra&ifed  for 
thofe  againft  common  Walls,  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  in  this 
Place,  having  fully  treated  of  that  already,  only  will 
obferve  that,  during  thefe  3  Years,  the  Vines  fhould 
be  encouraged  as  much  as  poffible,  and  the  Shoots  not 
left  too  long,  nor  too  many  in  Number  on  each  Root, 
that  they  may  be  duly  ripened  and  prepared  for  bearing 
the  fourth  Year,  which  is  the  fooneft  they  fhould  be 
forced,  for  when  any  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  are  forced 
by  Fire  too  young,,  they  feldom  continue  long  in  Health, 
fo  that  what  Fruit  they  produce  is  fmall,  and  not  well- 
flavoured  ;  therefore,  in  being  over  hafty  to  fave  a  Year 
or  two,  very  often  the  whole  Defign  mifearries,  for 
unlefsthe  Trees  are  in  a  proper  Condition  to  bear  much 
Fruit,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  Fires  for  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  ftarved  ill  tailed  Fruit,  the  Expence  and 
Trouble  being  the  fame  for  10  or  12  Bunches  of  Grapes, 
as  it  will  be  for  a  1 00  or  more. 

Thefe  Vines  fhould  not  be  forced  every  Year,  but 
with  good  Management  they  may  be  forced  every  other 
Year,  though  it  would  be  better,  if  it  were  done  only 
icvery  third  Year  j  therefore,  in  order  to  have  a  Supply 
of  Fruit  annually,  there  fhould  be  a  fufficient  Quantity 
of  Walling  built  to  contain  as  many  Vines  as  will  be 
neceffary  for  2  or  3  Years,  and  by  making  the  Frames 
in  Front  moveable,  they  may  be  fhifted  from  one  Part 
of  the  Wall  to  another,  as  the  Vines  are  alternately 
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forced  ;  therefore  I  would  advife  about  40  Feet  Length 
of  Walling  to  be  each  Year  forced,  which  is  as  much 
as  1  Fire  will  heat,  and  when  the.  Vines  are  in  full 
Bearing,  will  fupply  a  reafonable  Quantity  of  Grapes 
for  a  middling  Family,  but  for  great  Families  twice  this 
Length  will  not  be  too  much. 

In  mod  Places  where  thefe  hot  Walls  have  been  builf, 
they  are  commonly  planted  with  early  Kind  of  Grapes, 
in  order  to  have  them  early  in  the  Seafon,  but  this,  1 
think,  is  hardly  worth  the  Trouble,  for  it  is  but  of  lit¬ 
tle  Confequence  to  have  a  few  Grapes  earlier  by  a 
Month  or  fix  Weeks,  than  thofe  againft  common  Walls, 
therefore  I  fhould  advife,  whenever  a  Perfon  is  willing 
to  be  at  the  Expence  of  thefe  Wails,  that  they  may  be 
planted  with  fome  of  the  beft  Kinds  of  Grapes,  which 
rarely  come  to  any  Perfe&ion  in  this  Country  without 
the  Affiftance  of  fome  artificial  Heat,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sorts  are  the  mod  valuable. 

The  Red  Mufcat  of  Alexandria. 

The  White  Mufcat  of  Alexandria. 

The  Red  Front inac. 

The  White  Front  inac. 

The  Black  Front  inac. 

When  the  Vines,  which  are  planted  againft  the  hot 
Walls,  are  grown  to  full  Bearing,  they  mull  be  pruned 
and  managed  after  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  di- 
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redfed  for  thofe  againft  common  Walls,  with  this 
Difference  only,  viz.  that  thofe  Seafons  when  they  arc 
not  forced,  the  Vines  fhould  be  carefully  managed  iit 
the  Summer  for  a  Supply  of  good  Wood,  againft  the 
Time  of  their  being  forced,  fo  that  it  will  be  the  better 
Method  to  diveft  the  Vines  of  their  Fruit,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  Wood,  for  as  few  of  the  Sorts  will  ripen 
without  Heat,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  leave  them  on 
the  Vines  during  the  Seafon  of  refting,  except  it  be  the 
common  Frontinacs,  which  in  a  good  Seafon  will  ripen 
without  arificial  Heat,  but,  even  thefe,  I  would  not 
advife  many  Grapes  to  be  left  on  them  during  the  Years 
of  their  refting  becaufe  as  the  Defign  of  this  is  to  en¬ 
courage  and  ftrengthen  them,  therefore  all  poffible 
Care  fhould  be  had,  that  the  young  Wood  is  not  robbed 
by  overbearing,  for  thofe  Years  when  the  Vines  are 
forced,  the  Joints  of  the  young  Wood  are  generally 
drawn  farther  afunder,  than  they  ordinarily  grow  in  the 
open  Air,  fo  that  when  they  are  forced  two  or  three 
Years  fucceffively,  the  Vines  are  fo  much  exhaufted,  as 
not  to  be  recovered  into  a  good  bearing  State  for 
fome  Years,  efpecially  if  they  are  forced  early  in  the 
Seafon,  or  where  great  Care  is  not  taken  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  to  let  them  have  a  proper  Share  of  free  Air,  to 
prevent  their  being  drawn  too  much,  and  alfo  to  ripen 
their  Shoots.  Thofe  Years  when  the  Vines  are  forced* 
the  only  Care  fhould  be  to  encourage  the  Fruit,  with¬ 
out  having  much  Regard  to  the  Wood*  fo  that  every 
Shoot  fhould  be  pruned  for  Fruit,  and  none  of  them 
fhortened  for  a  Supply  of  young  Wood,  becaufe  they 
may  be  fo  managed  by  pruning  in  the  Years  of  their 
refting;,  as  to  replenifh  the  Vines  with  new  Wood.. 
Thofe  Vines,  which  are  defigned  for  Forcing  in  the 
Spring,  fhould  be  pruned  early  the  Autumn  before* 
that  the  Buds,  which  are  left  on  the  Shoots*  may  re¬ 
ceive  all  poffible  Nourifhment  from  the  Root,  and  at 
the  fame  Time  the  Shoots  fhould  be.  fattened  to  the 
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Trelace  in  the  Order  they  are  to  lie,  hut  the  GlaiTes 
fhould  not  be  placed  before  the  Vines,  till  about  the 
End  of  'January ,  at  which  Time  alfo  the  Fires  mud  be 
lighted,  for  if  they  are  forced  too  early  in  the  Year, 
they  will  begin  to  fhoot  before  the  Weather  will  be  warm 
enough  to  admit  Air  to  the  Vines,  which  will  caufe  the 
young  Shoots  to  draw  out  weak,  and  thereby  their 
Joints  will  be  too  far  afunder,  fo  confequently  there 
will  be  fewer  Grapes  on  them,  and  thofe  Bunches  which 
are  produced  will  be  fmaller,  than  when  they  have 
a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Air  admitted  to  them  every 
Day. 

If  the  Fires  are  made  at  the  Time  before  directed, 
the  Vines  will  begin  to  fhoot  the  latter  End  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  which  will  be  fix  Weeks  earlier  than  they  ufually 
come  out  againd  the  common  Walls,  fo  that  by  the 
Time  that  other  Vines  are  fhooting,  thefe  will  be  in 
flower,  which  will  be  early  enough  to  ripen  any  of  thefe 
Sorts  of  Grapes  perfedtly  well.  The  Fires  fhoqid  not 
be  made  very  drong  in  thefe  Walls,  for  if  the/  Air  is 
heated  to  about  ten  Degrees  above  the  temperate  Point, 
on  the  Botanical  Thermometers,  it  will  be  diffidently 
warm  to  force  out  the  Shoots  Ieifurely,.  which  is  much 
better  than  to  force  them  violently.  Thefe  Fires  fhould 
not  be  continued  all  the  Day  Time,  unlefs  the  Weather 
fhould  prove  very  cold,  and  the  Sun  does  not  fliine  to 
warm  the  Air,  at  which  Times  it  will  be  proper  to  have 
fmall  Fires  continued  all  the  Day,  for  where  the  Walls 
are  rightly  contrived,  a  moderate  Fire  made  every 
Evening,  and  continued  till  Ten  or  Eleven  of  the  Clock 
at  Night,  will  heat  the  Wall,  and  warm  the  inclofed 
Air  to  a  proper  Temperature,  and  as  thefe  Fires  need1 
not  be  continued  longer  than  about  the  End  of  April 
(unlefs  the  Spring  fhould  prove  very  cold,),  fo  the  Ex- 
pence  of  Fuel  will  not  be  very  great,  becaufe  tl  ey  may 
be  contrived  to  burn  either  Coal,  Wood,  Turf,  or  al~ 
moll  any  other  Sort  of  Fuel,  though  where  Coal  is  to 
be  had  reafonable,  it  makes  the  evened  and  bed  Fires, 
and  will  not  require  much  Attendance. 

-  When  the  Vines  begin  to  fhoot,  they  mud  be  fre¬ 
quently  looked  over  to  faden  the  new  Shoots  to  the 
Trelace,  and  to  rub  off  all  dangling  Shoots,  in  doing 
of  which  great  Care  mud  be  taken,  for  the  Shoots  of. 
thefe  forced  Vines  are  very  tender,  and  very  fubjecl  to 
break  when  any  Violence  is  offered.  The  Shoots  fhould 
alfo  be  trained  very  regular,  fo  as  to  lie  as  near  as 
poffible  at  equal  Didances,  that  they  may  equally  enjoy 
the  Benefit  of  the  Air  and  Sun,  which  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Fruit.  When  the 
Grapes  are  formed,  the  Shoots  fhould  be  dopped  at  the 
fecond  Joint  beyond  the  Fruit,  that  the  Nourifhment 
may  not  be  drawn  away  from  the  Fruit  in  ufelefs  Shoots, 
which  mud  be  avoided  as  much  as  poffible  in  thefe 
forced  Vines,  upon  which  no  ufelefs  Wood  fhould  be 
left,  which  will  fhade  the  Fruit,  and  exclude  the  Air 
‘from  it  by  their  Leaves. 

As  the  Seafon  advances,,  and  the  Weather  becomes 
warm,  there  fhould  be  a  proportionable  Share  of  free 
Air  admitted  to  the  Vines  every  Day,  which  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  promote  the  Growth  of  the  Fruit,  but  the 
Glafles  fhould  be  fhut  clofe  every  Night,  unlefs  in  very 
hot  Weather,  otherwife  the  cold  Dews  in  the  Night 
will  retard,  the  Growth  of  the  Fruit,  The  Bunches  of 
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the  White  Fronlinac  fhould  alfo  be  carefully  looked 
over,  and  the  fmall  Grapes  cut  out  with  very  narrow- 
pointed  Sciffars,  in  order  to  thin  them,  for  thefe  Berries 
grow  fo  clofe  together  on  the  Bunches,  that  the  Moidure 
is  detained  between  them,  which  often  occafions  their 
rotting,  and  the  Air  being  excluded  from  the  Middle  of 
the  Bunches,  the  Grapes  never  ripen  equally,  which  by 
this  Method  may  be  remedied,  if  done  in  Time  ;  and 
as  thefe  Grapes  are  protected  by  the  Glades  from  the 
Blights  which  frequently  take  thofe  which  are  expofed, 
there  will  be  no  Hazard  in  thinning  thefe  Grapes  foon  - 
after  they  are  fet,  at  which  Time  it  will  be  much  eafier 
to  perform  this  Operation,  than  when  the  Grapes  are 
grown  larger,  and  confequently  will  be  clofer  together  ; 
but  in  doing  of  this  the  Bunches  mud  not  be  roughly 
handled,  for  if  the  Grapes  are  the  lead  bruifed,  or  the  .- 
Farina,  which  there  naturally  is  upon  them,  be  rubbed* 
off,  their  Skins  will  harden,  and*  turn  of  a  brown  Co-, 
lour,  fo  the  Fruit  will,  never  thrive  after;  therefore  the 
Sciffars,  which  are  ufed  for  this  Purpofe,  fhould  have 
very  narrow  Points,  that  they,  may  be  more  eafily  put 
between  the  Grapes,  without  injuring  the  remaining 
ones.  The  other  Sorts  of  Grapes,  which  I  have  re¬ 
commended  for  •-■thefe  Walls,  do  not  produce  their 
Fruit  fo  clofe  together  on  the  Bunches,  fo  they  will.  . 
not  require  this  Operation,  unlefs  by  any  Accident  they 
fhould  receive  a  Blight,  which  often  occafions  a  great 
Inequality  in  the  Size  of  the  Grapes,  which,  whenever 
it  thus  happens,  will  require  to  be  remedied  by  cutting 
off  the  fmall  Grapes,  that  the  Bunches  may  ripen  , 
equally,  and  appear  more  fightly. 

By  the  Middle  of  June  thefe.  Grape.s  will  be  aimod 
full-grown,  therefore  the  Glaffes  may  be  kept  off  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  Day  .  Time,  unlefs  .  the  Seafon  diould  • 
prove  very  cold  and  wet,  in  which  Cafe  they  mud  be  - 
kept  on,  and  only  opened  when  the  Weather  is  favour¬ 
able,  for  as  the  racy  vinous  Flavour  of  thefe  Fruits  is 
increafed  by  a  free  Air,  fo,  during  the  Time  of  their 
ripening,  they  fhould  have  as  large  a  Share  as  the  Seafon  t 
wiil  admit  to  be  given  them.  . 

Before  the  Grapes  begin  to  ripen,  they  mud  be  care-  - 
fully  guarded  againd  Birds,  Wafps,  and  other  Infe£ls,  , 
otherwife  they,  will  be  dedroyed  in  a  fhort  Time  :  To  - 
prevent  which,  the  Vines  fhould  be  carefully  covered 
with  Nets,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  Birds,  who  make  great 
.  Havock  with  the  Grapes,  by  breaking  their  Skins,  „• 
and  , if  there  are  a  few  Twigst,  covered  with  Birdlime,  . 
placed  here  and  there  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Nets,  it 
will  be  of  Service,  becaufe  the  Birds  are  often  fo  bold 
as  to  attempt  to  break  the  Nets,  to  get  to  the  Grapes, 
which,  il  they  attempt,  they  may  be  fo  entangled  on 
thefe  Twigs,  as  not  to  get  loofe,  and  whenever  that  / 
happens,  they  fhould  not  be  dffengaged,  but  fuffered 
to  remain  to  keep  off  their  Companions,  and  if  they 
get  off  themfelves,  it  v/ill  have  the  defired  Effetff,  for  : 
there  will  few  other  Birds  come  to  the  fame  Place  that  . 
Seafon,  as  I  have  more  than  once  experienced,  f 

As  to  the  Wafps  the  bed  Method  is  to  hang  up  fome 
Phials  about  half  filled  with  fugared  Water,  and  rub 
the  Necks  of  the  Phials  with  a  little  Honey,  which  will 
draw  all  the  Wafps  and  Flies  to  them,  which,  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  at  the  Liquor,  will  fall  into  the  Phials, 
and  be  drowned  ;  thefe  Phials  diould  be  carefully  looked 

over 
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over  once  in  rfir£g  or  four  Days  to  take  cut  the  Wafps, 
and  deftroy  them,  and  to  replenifh  the  Phials  with  Li¬ 
quor.  If  this  be  duly  obferved,  and  the  Phials  placed 
in  Time,  before  the  Grapes  are  attacked,  it  will  ef- 
fe£tually  prevent  their  being  injured,  but  where  tliefe 
Precautions  are  not  taken,  the  Grapes  will  be  in 
Danger  of  being  abfolutely  deftroyed,  for  as  thefe  early 
Grapes  will  ripen  long  before  any  others  again!!  com¬ 
mon  Walls,  they  will  be  in  much  more  Danger,  there 
being  no  other  Fruit  for  them  at  that  Seafori  in  the 
Neighbourhood ;  whereas,  when  Grapes  in  general 
begin  to  ripen,  there  is  a  Quantity  in  almoft  every 
Garden,  fo  that  if  they  deftroy  a  Part  in  each  Garden, 
yet  there  will  be  a  greater  Chance  to  have  fome  efcape 
than  where  there  is  only  one  Wall  for  them  to  attack. 

Thefe  Sorts  of  Grapes,  being  forced  in  the  Manner 
before  diredted,  will  begin  to  ripen  early  in  Augujl,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Black  and  Red  Frontinacs,  which  will  be  fit 
for  the  Table  a  Fortnight  earlier  than  the  other  Sorts  ; 
but,  as  the  Defign  of  forcing  them  is  to  have  them  in  as 
great  Perfe&ion  as  poftible  in  this  Climate,  they  Should 
not  be  gathered  until  they  are  thorough  ripe,  for  which 
Reafon  fome  of  the  latter  Sorts  fhould  be  left  on  the 
Vines  till  September,  but  then  the  Glafies  fhould  be 
kept  over  them  in  wet  and  cold  Weather  to  proted! 
the  Fruit  from  it,  but  whenever  the  Weather  is  fair, 
the  Glaffes  mutt  be  opened  to  let  in  the  free  Air,  other- 
wife  the  Damps,  arifing  from  the  Earth  at  that  Seafon, 
will  cauie  a  Mouldinefs  upon  the  Grapes,  which  will 
rot  them,  fo  that  if  the  Seafon.  fhould  prove  very  cold 
and  wet,  while  the  Fruit  are  upon  the  Vines,  it  will  be 
proper  to  make  a  final!  Fire  every  Night  to  dry  off  the 
Damps,  and  prevent  this  Injury.  Mod  People  in  Eng 
land  gather  their  Grapes  too  foon,  never  fufFering  them 
to  remain  on  the  Vines  to  ripen  pcrfcdlly,  even  in  the 
warmefi:  Seafons,  when,  if  they  are  left  on  till  after 
Michaelmas,  they  will  be  good.  ‘ 

Of  late  Years  many  Perfons  have  planted  Grapes 
again!!  Efpaliers,  which  in  fome  Places  have  fucceeded 
very  well  in  good  Seafons;  but  if  they  are  not  planted 
in  a  good  Soil,  and  to  a  proper  Afped!,  and  the  Sorts 
rightly  chofen,  they  feldom  produce  any  Fruit  which 
are  fit  to  be  eaten.  The  Soil  proper  to  plant  Vines  in 
Efpaliers  fhould  be  the  fame  as  is  hereafter  directed  for 
Vineyards;  viz.  either  a  chalky,  or  gravelly  Bottom, 
with  about  a  Foot  and  a  Hair  or  two  Feet  of  ITht  ha- 
vel  Earth  on  the  Top,  a  little  Hoping  fo  the  South  or 
South  Ea!!,  that  the  Wet  may  eafily  find  a  Paftage,  fo 
as  not  to  remain  on  the  Ground.  In  fuch  a  Soil  fituated 
to  the  Sun,  and  fereened  from  cold  Winds,  there  are 
feveral  Sorts  of  Grapes,  which  in  warm  Seafons  will 
ripen  very  well  in  England. 

But  there  are  fome  curious  Perfons  who  line  the  back 
Side  of  their  Efpaliers  with  low  Reed  Hedges,  and 
others,  who  do  it  with  thin  Hit  Dales :  both  of  which 
are  a- good  Defence  to  the  Vines  again!!  Blights  in  the 
Spring,  and  accelerate  the  ripening  of  the  Grapes  ;  fo 
that  in  tolerable  Seafons  they  will  come  to  good  Ma¬ 
turity.  Neither  of  thefe  Methods  are  very  expeiifive  ; 
for  thefe  clofe  Fences  need  not  be  more  tiian  four  Feet 
high ;  becaufe  the  Vines  being  to  be  managed  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  thofe  jn'Vineyards,  the._Branches  which 
carry  the  Fruit,  will- never  rife  above  that. Height ;  dor 
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the  bearing  Shoots  muf!  always  be  trained  about  two 
Feet  above  the  Surface  of  the  Ground;  fo  that  the 
Fruit  will  be  always  below  the  Top  of  the  clofe  Fences 
and  as  for  the  upright  Shoots,  which  are  defigned  for 
the  next  Year’s  bearing,  it  matters  not  how  much  they 
rife  above  the  Fence;  fo  thefe  may  have  s  loofe  Tre- 
lace,  to  which  they  may  be  fattened,  to  prevent  their 
overhanging  the  Fruit. 

In  the  making  of  thefe  Kinds  of  clofe  Efpaliers  fop 
Grapes,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  one  ttrong  oaken  Plank, 
(fuch  as  are  procured  in  breaking  up  .old  Ships  or 
Barges)  next  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  which  will 
laft  many  Years  found,  and  be  very  ufeful  in  fupporting 
the  Fences.  If  thefe  Planks  are  fifteen  Inches  broad, 
as  they  may  always  be  readily  procured,  and  the  upper 
Pari  of  the  Fence  be  Reeds,  there  may  be  two  Lengths 
cut  out  of  them  (provided  the  Reeds  are  of  a  due 
Length,)  without  including  their  Tops.  In  the  Front 
of  thefe  Hedges  fhould  be  a  flight  Trelafe,  to  fatten 
the  Vines  to,  which  may  be  made  of  Afh  Poles.  The 
upright  Poles  of  thefe  Treiafes  need  not  be  nearer  to<- 
geiher  than  eighteen  Inches ;  and  if  there  are  three 
crofs  Poles,  at  about  a  Foot  afunder,  they  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fatten  the  bearing  Shoots  of  the  Vines  at  pro¬ 
per  Diftances  in  the  Manner  they  are  defigned  to  be 
trained,  which  fhould  be  in  fuch  Pofitions,  that  the 
Fruit  may  not  be  overfhadowed  by  the  Branches  ;  and 
if  the  upright  Poles  are  cut  lo  long,  as  to  be  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  above  the  Reeds,  they  will  be  tali  enough  to  fup- 
port  the  upright  Shoots  for  the  next  Year’s  Bearing, 
which,  being  trained  fingly  at  proper  Diftances,  will 
have  the  Advantage  of  the  Sun  and  Air  to  ripen 
the  Wood,  much  better  than  where  four  or  five  Shoots 
are  fattened  to  the  fame  Pole. 

To  this  Trelafe  the  .Reeds  may  be  fattened  with 
Hoops  on  the  back  Side,  after  the  Manner  ufuaily 
pra&ifed  in  making  common  Reed  Fences  ;  and  if  on 
the  Top  of  the  Reeds  there  is  fattened  a  thin  Slip  of 
Deal,  to  fecure  their  Tops  from  being  broken,-  it  will 
preferve  them  a  long  Time.  In  making  of  the!e  Fences, 
the  Reeds  fhould  not  be  laid  too  thick,  for  that  will 
not  only  lie  more  Expence,  but  will  be  troublefome  to 
fatten,  and  not  latt  fo  long,  as  when  they  are  made  of 
a  moderate  Thicknefs  :■  Therefore  as  the  Reeds  will  be 
cut  into  two  Lengths,  each  Bundle  will  fpread  about 
fix  Feet  in  Length  ;  obferving  fir!!  to  fpread  the  Bottom 
Parts  of  the  Bundles,  which  contain  the  largett  Ends 
of  the  Reeds  the  whole  Length;  and  then  the  upper 
Parts  of  the  other  Reeds  fhould  be  reverfed,  and 
fpread  in  Front  of  them,  which  will  make  the  Vtpner 
Part  of  the  Fence  almoft  as  thick  as  the  Bottom.  T>ut 
neither  thefe,  nor  the  boarded  Fences,  need  he  made 
till  the  Vines  are  in  full  bearing;  which  will  be  tne 
fourth  or  fifth  Year  after  planting,  according  to  the 
Progrefs  they  make*,  during  which  Time  the  Shoots 
may  be  fuppoi  ted  by  any  .common  Stakes,  for  if  the 
Fences  are  made  before  the  Vines  are  planted,  as  is 
frequently  practifed,  they  will  be  half  decayed  by  the 
Time  the  Vines  are  fit  to  bear,  and  before  this  Time 
the  Fences  are  of  no  Ufe  to  them. 

The  Sorts  of  Grapes  which  are  proper  lo  plant  again!! 
thefe  Fences  are,  * 

The 
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The  Miller  Grape. 

■  •  '  The  Chaff  das 'White, 

The  White  Mufcadine. 

The  Sweet  Water,  and 
Le  Cour  Grape. 

Thefe,  if  well  managed,  will  ripen  very  well,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Seafon  is  tolerably  good,  and  will  come  in 
loon  after  thefe  of  the  Walls;  lb  that  if  they  are  taken 
care  of,  by  hanging  of  Mats  before  them,  when  the 
Nights  prove  cold  in  Autumn,  and  are  permitted  to 
hang  till  Oiiober,  the  Fruit  will  prove  very  good.  But 
where  the  Sweet  Water  Grape  is  planted  again  ft  thefe 
Fences,  they  will  require  to  be  covered  in  the  Spring, 
at  the  Time  when  they  are  in  flower,  if  there  fhouid 
be  cold  Nights;  otherwife  the  Bunches  will  receive  a 
Blaft,  which  will  deftroy  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Grapes ; 
fo  that  many  Times  there  will  not  be  more  than  fix  or 
eight  good  Grapes  on  each  Bunch;  and  the  others  will 
be  Imail  ftarved  Fruit,  hardly  fo  large  as  the  fmalleft 
Peas. 

In  planting  thefe  Vines,  either  for  open  Efpaliers,  or 
the  dole  Fences,  it  (hould  be  performed  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  for  Walls;  the  Cuttings  fhouid  be  planted 
6  Feet  afunder ;  and  as  thefe  are  only  defigned  for  the 
Table,  a  Angle  Row  of  Vines  of  a  moderate  Length 
will  be  fufficient  to  fupply  a  Family,  .where  there  are 
others  againft  Walls  to  come  before  them.'.  But  where 
a  Perfon  is  inclinable  to  have  more  Rows  than  one,  they 
fhould  be  placed  at  lead  twelve  Feet  afunder,  that  they 
may  equally  enjoy  the  Sun  and  Air. 

As  to  the  pruning  and  other  Management  of  thefe 
Vines,  that  being  the  fame  as  for  thole  againft  Walls,  I 
/hall  not  repeat  it  in  this  Place,  it  being  fully  treated  of 
before;  and  to  which  I  have  nothing  here  to  add. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  Management  of  Vines 
againft  Walls  and  Kl palters-,  I  come  next  to  the  Culture 
of  fuch  as  are  planted  in  Vineyards;  but  as  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  in  England  is  final!,  and  the  Experience  of 
them  not  very  great,  I  fhal!  firft  fubjoin  an  Account  of 
their  planting  and  managing  their  Vineyards  in  Italy  and 
prance ,  and  then  fhal!  add  feme.  Obfervaiions  and  Ex¬ 
periments  of  my  own  upon  this  Subjedf  And  firft  I 
lhall  infert  a  cuiious  Account  of  the  Method  the  Itali¬ 
ans  follow  in  planting  their  Vineyards,  and  making  their 
Wine,  which  I  received  from  an  ingenious  Correfpon- 
dent  in  that  Country,  who  has  fome  Vineyards  of  his 
own,  and  hath  been  very  exadt  in  his  Obfervatlons  up¬ 
on  the  different  Methods  now  pradtifed  by  the  Italians 
in  their  Vineyards;  which  is  as  follows  : 

'The  Method  oj  managing  their  Vineyards ,  and  making  their 

Wines  in  Italy.  . 

I.  As'  to  the  Soil  ;  next  to  that  of  Chianti ,  which  is 
in  a  Manner  all  rocky,'  they  prefer  that  of  the  hilly 
Parts  of  this  Country,  which  has  a  warm  ftony  Bottom, 
with  a  loamy  Superficies  ;  and  next  to  that,  fuch  as 
has  a  Lime  Stone,  or  chalky  Bottom,  with  a  reafon- 
ably  deep  Surface  of  any  good  Earth;  but  in  the 
Plains,  where  the  Wines  are  nothing  comparable  to 
thofe  on  the  Hills  and  Mountains,  they  are  forced  to 
content  themfelves  with  any  tolerably  good  Sort  of 
Ground,  that  is  neither  Tandy  nor  light  to  Excefs;  nor 
too  clayey  or  binding ;  though  a  pretty  ftiff  Marl  does 
well  enough. 
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2.  As  to  its  Expofure,  they  choofe  one  that  is  due 
South,  or  that  inclines  to  the  Weft,  rather  than  to  the 
Eirft.;  and  in  the  Plains,  they  ate  obliged  to  be  eon- 
ten  led,  as  will  be  here  related,  with  a  North  one  for 
Part  of  their  Vineyards;  which  they  fence  however,  if 
not  naturally  covered  with  fome  Wood  or  adjacent 
Hill,  with  either  a  good  Hedge,  or  a  Stone  Wall, 
againft  the  northern  Blafts. 

3.  The  Manner  of  preparing  the  Ground  for  plant¬ 
ing  differs  according  to  the  Situation  of  it;  being  per¬ 
formed  one  Way  when  on  Mountains,  another  when  on 
more  moderate  Hills,  and  a  different,  in  fome  Refpe'dis, 
to  that  when  on  a  Plain  or  Level. 

In  thofe  Plains  which  are  very  mountainous  and 
rocky,  as  alfo  on  Hills,  where  the  Bottom  of  Stone  is 
found  near  the  Superficies,  and  is  hart!  ;  they  with  the. 
Help  of  proper  Inftrurr.ents,  or  elfe  with  Gunpowder, 
make  a  Trench  of  four  Feet  and  a  Half  wide,  drawing 
it  from  Eaft  to  Weft  (and  though  it  may  be  near,  yet 
always  fomewhat  under  the  Summit  or  Top  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain,  to  be  covered  from  the  North  Wind  thereby;)  and 
with  Part  of  the  Stones  which  they  raife  out  of  the 
Foundation,  they  make  a  dry  Wall, e.  without 
Mortar)  juft  below  the  Trench  ;  about  twelve  Feet  be¬ 
low  this  they  make  a  fecond  Trench  in  like  Manner, 
levelling  the  Ground  between  the  Trenches,  as  well  as 
they  can,  with  Mattocks,  Crows  of  Iron,  &c.  and  fo 
proceed  till  they  have  finifhed  the  whole  Ground  they 
intend  to  plant. 

The  Ufe  of  thofe  little  Walls  is,  to  keep  the  little 
Earth  there  is,  from  being  wafhed  away  by  impetuous 
Rains,  for  the  carrying  off  of  which,  they  make  pro¬ 
per  Channels  at  convenient  Places ;  fo  that  the  whole- 
Plantation  at  fome  Diftance,  refembles  a  regular  mag¬ 
nificent  Pair  of  Stairs.  Iir  which  Trenches,  at  about 
three  Feet  Diftance  one  from  the  other,  they  plant  the 
Cuttingsof  Vines,  fomewhat  flaming,  about  the  Depth 
of  two  and  a  Half,  or  near  three  Feet  ;  which  being 
drefled  as  hereafter  related,  and  when  they  come  to  their 
Bearing,  being  kept  of  an  equal  Height,  make  a  rnoft 
agreeable  Profpedt. 

When  the  Ground  is  hilly,  but  not  very  mountainous, 
they  dig  a  Trench  about  four  Feet  and  a  Half  deep,  and 
three  and  a  Half  wide;  and  then  having  thrown  the 
Earth  to  the  Northward,  they  make  a  fecond,  with 
the  Earth  whereof  they  fill  the  fiift;  and  (o  on  one  un¬ 
der  and  elefe  to  the  other,  till  they  have  finifned  the 
Ground  they  would  plant ;  the  laft  ferving  for  a  Ditch 
to  carry  the  Water  off;  into  which,  at  proper  Diftances, 
they  alfo  make  little  Ditches  to  convey  the  Water; 
and  having -fo  done,  and  thrown  the  Earth  taken  out 
of  the  firft  Trench  on  the  trenched  Ground,  and  level¬ 
ed  it  fo  as  to  give  it  -an  even  proper  Declivity,  they 
plant  it  with  the  Cuttings  of  Vines  in  Quadrangles,  cr 
other  Manner,  at  the  Diflance  cf  about  five  Feet  and  a 
Half  or  more,  as  they  think  moft  proper  for  their 
Ground  ;  if  ftony  in  the  Manner  before  related,  as 
pradtifed  in  the  Mountains ;  but  if  not,  then  as  they  do 
it  in  the  Plains,  as  will  be  hereafter  deferibed. 

When  the  Vineyard  is  to  be  made  on  a  Plain,  or  an 
exadt  Level,  having  ftaked  the  Part  out  they  defign  for 
Walks,  and  laid  out  the  Divifions  they  intend  for  Vines, 
their  next  Care  is,  that  each  cf.  them  have  a  proper  De- 
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clivitv  and  that  there  be  good  Drains  to  carry  Water  quadrangular  Manner,  at  the  Pittance  of  about  four 
off*  in  order  to  which,  they  make  the  firft  Trench  in  Feet  one  from  the  other,  drawing  Lines  lengthways  and 
the’  Middle  of  the  Divitton,  extending  from  Eaft  to  athwart  ;  in  the  Crofs  they  plant  the  Cut  of  a  Vine  in 
Weft,  of  the  Depth  of  four  Feet  and  a  Half,  and  near  the  following  Manner : 

four  Feet  in  Breadth,  throwing  the  Earth  taken  out  of  .  Flaving  an  Iron  Crow  of  an  Inch  or  more  Diameter 
it  Northward  •  then  laying  at  the  Bottom,  Stones,  a  little  pointed  at  the  End,  they  therewith  make  a  Hole 
Bruttiwood  Bones,  or  almoft  any  Sort  of  Rubbifh,  to  diredly  down  about  three  Feet  and  a  Half  deep ;  then 
raife  and  drain  it,  they  proceed  to  the  fecond  Trench,  being  provided  with  an  Inftrument  they  call  a  Crucciolo, 
with  the  Earth  of  which  they  fill  the  firft,  and  fo  on,  having  a  Handle  of  Wood  like  that  of  a  large  Augur, 
till  they  have  finifhed  as  far  as  the  fecond  Divifion  ex-  and  the  Body  of  Iron  four  Feet  long,  and  more  than 
tends  Southward  laying  at  the  Bottom  of  every  Trench,  half  an  Inch  in  Diameter,  at  the  End  of  which  there  is 
fuch  Rubbifh  as 'they  can  get;  and  then  removing  the  a  Nich  fomething  like  a  half  Moon,  making  this  Figure, 
Earth  taken  out  of  the  firft  Trench  over  to  the  South 
Side  already  trenched,  they  proceed  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  on  the  North  Side,  as  far  as  the  Divifion  extends; 
when  in  the  laft  Trench  there  will  naturally  remain  a 
Ditch  (the  Side  of  which  fome  very  curious  People  wall 
with  a  dry  Wall)  to  carry  off  the  Water,  whence  they 
take  care  to  make  proper  Drains  to  carry  it  away. 

This  being  done,  they  proceed  to  level  this  Piece  of 
Ground,  giving  each  Side  thereof  its  proper  Declivity ; 
fo  that  it  fome  what  refembles  a  Roof  that  is  not  fteep, 
or  as  they  here  term  it,  a  Mule’s  Back,  bearing  the 


A 
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following  Figure.;  and  this  they  do  to  preferve  the 


N 


Vines  they  plant  the  longer,  and  to  make  them  render 
better  Wines,  whilft  thofe  that  are  planted  on  the  Flat, 


they,  after  twifting  the  End  of  the  Cutting,  put  it 
therein,  and  force  it  down  the  Bottom  of  the  Hole, 
where  they  then  leave  it,  and  afterwards  fill  up  the  Va¬ 
cancy  with  fine  lifted  Earth  or  Sand;  obfervfng  to 
tread  the  Earth  dofe  to  the  Plants,  which  otherwife 
(unlefs  it  be  ftiff  Land)  is  often  inclinable  to  be  loofe 
and  dry,  efpecially  if  Rain  does  not  foon  follow  their 
planting;  and  it  is  incredible  how  many  Vines  three 
Perfons  can  in  this  Manner  plant  in  one  Day,  viz. 
upwards  of  two  thoufand. 

As  the  Cuttings  are  of  a  good  Length,  there  gene¬ 
rally  remain  about  two  Feet  or  more  of  them  above 
the  Ground,  when  planted  and  fometimes  more.  When, 
-as  it  frequently  happens,  they  find  the  Earth  fhallow, 
fo  that  in  the  trenching  they  arrive  at  prime  Rock,  or 


and  on  the  Borders  of  Ditches,  where  they  are  fupported  a  cold  bleaky  Clay,  at  the  Depth  of  about  three  Feet,  and 
by  a  Sort  of  Poplar  Trees,  and  ferve  for  the  Divifion  of  therefore  they  trench  not  lower,  they  plant  the  Depth  ^ 
the  Corn  Fields;  though  the  Vines  grow  to  a  great  of  two  Feet  and  a  Quarter,  or  two  and  a  Half,  fhallow- 
Thicknefs,  and  produce  much  Fruit,  yet  they  render  a  er  than  which  they  never  plant,  and  even  then,  if  the 
Wine  that  is  good  for  little,  and  the  Vines  will  not  laft  Bottom  be  Clay,  they  will  do  but  little  ;  and  if  rocky, 
above  35  or  40  Years;  whereas  what  is  fo  planted,  being  are  apt  to  fuffer  in  the  Summer  by  dry  hot  V/eather, 
tolerably  well  looked  after,  hold  good  for  140  or  150,  and  (though  if  once  they  ftrike  their  Roots  in  the  Rock, 
in  Chianti  they  will  1  aft-above  300,  they  there  accounting  they  do  well  enough,)  and  yield  the  beft  Wine  that  is 
thofe  of  100  Years  old  as  young  Vines.  made  in  the  Plains;  which  however,  though  planted 

N.  B.  -To  defray  in  good  Part  the  Charge  of  this  expen-  with  the  fame  Sort  of  Vines  as  thofe  of  the  Mountains, 
five  Culture,:  thofe  in  the  Plains ,  the  very  firfl  Tear ,  J'ow  and  even  of  Cuttings  brought  from  thence,  never  pro- 
a  Hole  of  Melons  between  Vine  and  Vine ,  which  they  make  duce  near  fo  good  Wines  as  thofe  that  grow  there,  not- 
about  ten  Inches  Diameter ,  and  a  Foot  deep,  filling  about  withftanding  the  Grapes  ripen  three  Weeks,  if  not  a 
three  Fourths  of  it  with  good  macerated  Dung,  and  the  Month  fooner. 

refl  with  fine  good  Earth  ( of  which  that  left  by  Land  N.  B.  This  Tillage  and  Plantation  is  performed  at  any 

Floods  is  efieemed  the  be (l,)  in  which  they  put  about  15  Time  between  November  and  March,  in  dry,  but  not 

or  20  Seeds  ;  which  being  come  up,  before  they  put  out  frofily  Weather ;  fince  then  the  frozen  Earth,  in  working , 

the  domefiick  Leaf,  they  nip  the  Tops  of  all  but  two,  or  being  naturally  thrown  into  the  Bottom  of  the  Trench , 

at  mojl  three ,  of  the  JlrongeJl  Plants ,  which  they  leave  to 
bear  Fruit ,  and  order  accordingly.  After  which  they  plant 
Cauliflowers,  or  Broccoli  of  Cauliflowers  ;  and  this  they  al- 
fo  do  in  the  Hills  fo  trenched  ;  but  in  the  Mountains  Melons 
do  not  well  in  the  Trenches ;  but  Beet  Root  is  often  produ¬ 
ced,  and  Cauliflowers. 

4.  The  Ground  being  fo  ordered,  where  the  Vine¬ 
yard  is  a  Plain,  or  on  the  Hills,  they  proceed  to  mark 
it  out  with  Lines  according  to  the  Diftances  they  would 
plant  at;  endeavouring  to  doit  in  Rows  about  three 
Feet  Vine  from  Vine  ;  and  about  four  or  four  and  a 


Half,  from  Row  to  Row  ;  but  for  the  moft  part  in  a 


where  the  Vines  are  to  make  their  principal  Roots ,  it  re¬ 
tains  fuch  a  Frigidity,  that  they  will  thrive  but  badly  in  it ; 
which  will  be  the  Cafe  alfo ,  if  the  Ground  be  laboured  too 
wet ;  wherefore  this  Trenching,  cr  thorough  Tillage,'  is  ge¬ 
nerally  performed  in  February,  after  the  Severity  of  the 
Frofls  is  over ,  and  may  be  planted  at  any  Time  between 
that  and  April ;  whilfi,  as  for  the  Cuttings ,  they  are  ob- 
ferved  to  do  befil  when  planted  as  foon  as  cut  off  in  the 
Drejfing ;  but  if  that  Conveniency  is  not  to  be  had,  they 
may  be  brought  from  any  rea finable  Dflance,  their  cut  Ends 
only  being  tied  up,  and  covered  from  the  Air  with  Mofs , 
Straw  or  the  like  ;  or  if  from  a  greater ,  with. fome  Earth 

about 
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about  them  ;  and  may  be  kept,  burying  tkeir  cut  Ends  in 
the  Ground ,  till  fuch  Time  as  they  can  be  ufed  ;  but  jujl 
befor  e  phis  is  dene ,  it  is  proper  ts  put  them  in  Water  for 
twelve  Hours  or  more ,  ftnee  that  will  influence  them  to 
fir  ike  Root  the  better. 

It  is  not  of  much  importance ,  that  the  Cuttings  be  from 
the  befl  Sort  of  Grapes  ;  though  that  is  bejl ,  if  eaflly  to  be 
lad  i  but  may  be  from  any  Vines  in  the  Neighbourhood 
that  thrive  well  ;  for  afterwards ,  when  they  come  to  their 
Bearing,  you  may  with  little  Trouble,  ingraft  them  with 
Cuttings  from'Vines  of  the  Sorts  you  dejire  ;  and  thefe  will 
bear  fame  Fruit  the  very  Tear  they  are  ingrafted ,  and  mofl 
abundantly  the  next ;  befides  that ,  the  Foot  of  the  Vine  tr 
Stock  will  receive  Benefit  by  this  Operation. 

5.  The  Plantation  having  been  made  in  the  Manner 
before  related,  the  firft  Culture  of  it  is  performed  diffe¬ 
rent  Ways;  which  may  be  termed  the  Old,  and  the 
Modern. 

According  to  the  old  Way,  above  a  Month  after  the 
Planting,  when  they  begin  to  fhoot,  they  cut  off  the 
Tops  of  the  Plants  juft:  above  the  fecond  Eye  that  is 
above  the  Ground,  and  fo  let  them  remain,  and  fhoot 
out  at  Pleafure  ;  only  after  the  Melons,  fife,  (which, 
as  is  faid  before,  are  planted  or  raifed  in  the  Vacancies) 
are  gathered,  they  dig,  and  fow,  at  proper  Diftances, 
the  Ground  with  Beans,  Kidney  Beans,  Turneps,  Beets, 
or  the  like  ;  and  let  the  Vines  fhoot  and  grow  at  Liberty 
till  the  third  Year,  (that  is,  when  they  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  three  Years  complete)  ;  then  opening  the  Earth  about 
each  Plant  in  March,  or  towards  the  Beginning  of  April, 
to  the  Depth  of  about  a'Fqot,  they,  with  their  Hand, 
clear  away  the  fuperficial  Roots,  and  then  throw  in 
two  handfuls  of  good  half  confumed  Sheeps  Dung,  or 
eife  of  Lupines  that  have  been  parboiled  ;  after  which 
with  a  fharp  Inffrument,  (either  a  Bill  or  a  ftrong  pruning 
Knife)  and  a  fteady  Hand,  they*  cut  off  the  Head  of 
the  Plant  juft  below  the  loweft  Shoot,  which  is  fome- 
times  a  Finger  or  two  under  Ground,  rubbing  the  Part 
cut  over  with  fome  of  the  contiguous  Farih  ;  and  then 
upon  its  fhooting,  take  the  principal  Shoot  (gently 
cleaning  away  the  reft),  and  fix  it  with  a  green  Bulrufh 
to  a  fmall  Stick,  to  keep  it  when  tender,  from  being 
broken  by  the  Winds,  and  fo  let  it  remain  till  the 
next  drefTing  Seafon  ;  when,  having  pruned  it,  leaving 
but  one  Eye,  they  put  a  Stick  that  is  fomething  more 
fubftantial,  of  between  three  or  four  Feet  long,  to  fup- 
port  it  from  Time  to  Time,  tying  the  Shoot  to  it  till 
the  Month  of  July,  before  the  Entrance  of  the  Dog 
Days,  at  which  l  ime  they  nip  off  the  Head  of  it, 
which  checks  its  Luxuriancy,  and  renders  the  Fruit, 
which  it  will  then  begin  to  have  in  fmall  Bunches  of 
nine  or  ten  Grapes  each,  better  and  larger,  tying  the 
Remainder  of  the  faid  Shoot  to  the  Stick.  In  the  next 
Year  they  order  it  in  the  fame  Manner;  and  fo  on 
till  thefeventh  Year  after  planting, .  when  it  begins  to 
give  Fruit  to  Purpofe  ;  and  then,  at  dreffing,  the  gene¬ 
rally  leave  but  one  Head  on  the  moft  vigorous  Plants, 
and  only  two  Eyes  on  that,  and  ftake  them  with  fub- 
ftantial  Stakes  of  more  than  an  Inch  Diameter,  and 
near  fix  Feet  long  ;  one  of  which  or  more,  go  into  the 
Ground  (of  which,  thofe  made  of  wild  Cheftnut,  the 
Coppices  of  which  they  cut  once  in  feven  or  eight  Years, 
for  refitting  both  Wet  and  Dry,  are  accounted  the  beft; 
Vol.  If, 
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and  when  they  begin  to  fhoot,  they  tie  them  to  theic 
with  the  fmall  Twigs  cf  Broom  or  Oilers,  and  fo  vifiting 
them  frequently  in  the  C'cuife  cf  the  Summer,  to  keep 
them  tied,  as  alfo  to  nip  off  luxuriant  Branches,  they 
let  them  remain  till  the  Dog  Days  are  ever,  when  they 
clear  them  of  fome  of  their  Leaves,  that  the  Fruit  may 
ripen  the  better. 

N.  B.  In  dreffing  them  after  the  f x'h  Year,  if  they 
have  made  more  Sheds  than  one,  as  mojl  of  them  will  have 
done,  they,  as  before ,  cut  them  all  away  unlefs  they  have 
Occajton  for  them  to  fupply  the  Places  of  fome  contiguous 
Plants  that  have  mi f can  led  ;  and  in  moijl  warm  Weather 
they  lay  thofe  Shoots  down  more  than  a  Foot  under  the 
Ground,  carrying  the  Heads  of  them  where  they  deftggn ; 
and  this  they  term  Propaginafion.  The  befl  of  the  Shoots 
that  they  cut  off  from  their  Vines  cf feven  Tears  old  or  older, 
they  either  referve  for  any  new  Plantations  that  they  are  to 
make,  or  to  fell ,  at  about  nine  Pence  Sterling  per  Hun¬ 
dred. 

In  Dreffing  from  the  feventh  Tear  forward,  they  referve 
the  lowejl  head  they  can ,  provided  it  be  vigorous,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  keep  their  Vines  as  low  as  may  be,  for  tbs 
Fruit  to  enjoy  the  warm  Reflection  of  the  Earth  after  the 
Sun  Beams  are  gone  from  it,  to  ripen  it,  and  give  it  Life 
and  Vigour  ;  but  not  fo  as  to  let  the  Ends  of  the  Bunches 
tou-ch  the  Grouud,  or  be  fo  near  to  it  as  that  they  might  be 
dafhed  therewith  by  the  Rains ,  fince  that  would  be  apt  to 
rot  the  Grapes  ;  whift  in  Chianti  ( where  the  Vines,  though 
mofl  abundant  in  the  Product  of  their  Fruit,  are  not  fo 
lavifb  of  their  Shoots ,  but  are  eafily  kept  in  good  Order , 
by  a  Hand  that  is  tolerably  skilful)  it  is  incredible  how  ex¬ 
actly  even  the  Vines  are  kept,  about  the  Height  of  four  - 
Feet  from  the  Ground,  which  contributes  to  the  making  the  .■ 
beautiful  Profpefl  before  mentioned. 

The  modern  Way  is  as  follows  : 

A  Month  or  thereabouts  after  planting,  when  the- 
young  Plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they  prune  them  juft  above 
the  firft  Eye  that  remains  out  of  the  Earth,  whereat,  , 
when  they  (as  they  naturally  will)  have  made  their  • 
Shoots,  toward  the  Beginning  of  June,  and  fo  that  they  - 
can  difeern  which  of  the  feveral  they  put  out  are  the  : 
ftrongeft,  and  appear  the  moft  thriving,  the  carefully 
and  gently  with  the  Thumb,  rub  off  all  of  them  except  > 
one,  which  they  judge  to  be  the  ftrongeft,  and  for  the 
moft  Part,  the  n-eareft  the  Ground  ;  which' Diligence  - 
they  renew  every  eight  or  ten  Days,  or  oftener,  it  the 
Weather  chance  to  be  wet,  taking  away  all  the  new 
Shoots,  which  they  will  abundantly  make,  ever  leaving 
only  tne  principal  Shoot;  which,  that  it  may  not  he 
prejudiced  by  the  Winds,  or  the  Feet  of  the  People 
(who  frequently,  during  the  Progrefsof  theMelons  Town 
between  them,  muft  go  to  nip  off  the  running  Branches, 
and  cultivate  them,  and  w- ho,  at  the  fame ...Time,  with 
great  Convenience,  do  this  Work  about  the  Vines), 
they  gently  tie,  as  foon  as  it  is  capable  of  if,  to  a  fmall 
Stick;  and  if,  as  it  often  happens,  it  proves  very  luxu¬ 
riant,  they  nip  off  its  Top;  and  this  Rubbing  off  of 
the  young  Shoots  they  continue  till  the  Month  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  (though  unlefs  there  be  frequent  Rains,  there  will,  , 
about  the  Beginning  of  Augujl ,  be  few  {-hoots  to  eafe 
them  of),  vvhilft  fometimes  the  principal  Shoots  will 
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bear  Fruit  in  fmall  Bunches  of  five  or  fix  Grapes  each  ; 
but  as  they  are  always  late,  they  will  not  ripen  ; 
wherefore,  that  the  Strength  of  the  Plant  may  not  be 
leflened  or  impaired  thereby,  they  generally  crop  them 
off ;  after  which  they  let  the  Vines  remain  till  pretty  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  Spring,  when  the  intermediate  Crop  of  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  or  Broccoli  of  Cauliflowers,  is  taken  off';  then, 
in  the  Month  of  February ,  they  open  the  Earth  about 
the  Foot  of  each  Plant,  and  clear  it  of  its  fuperficial 
Roots,  and  manure  it  in  the  Manner  before  defcribed  in 
the  Cultivation  of  thofe  the  old  Way.  The  third  Year 
they  drefs  the  Shoot  fo  as  to  leave  but  one  Eye  upon 
it;  and  afterwards  digging  all  the  Ground  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Spaces,  to  requite  the  Expence  of  Culture,  they 
fow  a  Sort  of  Kidney  Beans,  which,  not  rifing  above  a 
Foot  in  Height,  or  fcarce  fo  much,  does  not  prejudice 
the  young  Vines  ;  to  which  they  now  give  fomewhat 
more  fubftantial  Sticks,  whereto  they  continue  to  tie 
them,  as  alfo  to  rub  off  any  new  Shoots  that  they 
make,  vifiting  them  for  that  End  ;  as  alfo  to  crop  off 
all  the  lavifh  Tops  of  the  Shoots,  only  three  or  four 
Times  in  the  Summer ;  and  the  next  Year  in  Drefling, 
they  beftow  fubftantial  Stakes  on  them,  whereto  they 
tie  them  with  Broom  Twigs,  or  fmall  Ofiers  when  they 
begin  to  be  in  a  pretty  good  State  of  Bearing,  produc¬ 
ing  two  or  three  pretty  large  Bunches  of  Grapes 
which  (as  thofe  of  the  antecedent  Year)  ripen  well,  but 
come  not  to  the  Full  of  their  Bearing  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  Year;  however  they  anticipate  thofe  ordered  the 
.other  Way  three  or  four  Years ;  and  this  is  withal  the 
furer  Way  of  the  two;  fince  in  cutting  off  the  Heads 
of  the  others,  many  are  loll  ;  whereas  this  Way,  few, 
if  any  fail. 

N.  B.  What  is  before  j, aid  of  a  Vine’s  coming  to  its 
full  Bearing ,  is  only  to  be  under  flood  in  Refpcfl  to  the 
Quantity  of  the  Fruit ,  a  little  more  or  lefs  ;  for  as  to  tbe 
Quality ,  it  is  generally  ejleemed  to  be  meliorating  till  tbe 
twentieth  Year  (being  duly  cultivated ),  and  tbe  Vines 
coming  from  it  richer  and  better  ;  and  in  Chianti  they  mix 
not  with  their  befl  Grapes ,  thofe  of  tbe  Product  of  Vines 
of  a  lefs  Age  than  fifteen  or  fixteen  Years,  and  pretend 
they  are  always  meliorating  for  fifty  Years. 

The  Vines  being,  by  one  or  other  of  thofe  Methods, 
brought  to  a  full  bearing  State,  they  muft  be  annually 
d/effed,  according  to  the  Vigour  of  the  Plant,  and  duly 
flaked. 

In  Drefling,  to  thofe  of  moderate  Strength  and  Vi¬ 
gour,  they  leave  but  one  Eye,  or  at  mod  two  ;  and  to 
the  moft  throng  and  vigorous,  but  three  or  four  at  the 
very  moff ;  and  then  they  tie  them  not  as  they  do  when 
they  are  but  one  or  two,  but  fixing  another  lefs  -fub- 
flantial  Stick  in  the  Ground  near  the  main  one,  to  the 
Top  of  which,  for  its  better  Support,  they  tie  it  with 
an  Ofier;  they  bend  down,  and  fix  the  Head  thereto 
in  the  following  Form. 

N 

And  fometimes,  when  they  find  one  of  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  "Vigour,  and  that  has  two  good  Heads,  they 
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leave  them  both,  and  difpofing  of  one  in  the  Manner  juft 
before  related,  the  other  having  fixed  another  Stick  on 
the  other  Side  of  the  principal  Stake,  and  tied  it  there¬ 
to,  they  in  the  like  Manner  bend  down  the  Tie  thereto, 
when  it  comes  to  form  the  following  Figure. 


This  done,  they  continue  from  Time  to  Time  to 
bind  the  new  Shoots  to  the  Stakes,  and  to  nip  off  the 
Tops  of  them,  when  too  luxuriant,  till  towards  the 
Time  of  ripening.  When  the  Dog  Days  are  pafl,  they 
difburden  them  of  fome  of  their  Leaves,  to  expofe  the 
Fruit  then  turning  Colour,  more  to  the  Sun,  and  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  Ripening  of  it. 

N.  B.  IVhat  is  fa'td  above  -in  Relation  to  the  leaving 
more  than  one  Head ,  and  tbe  ordering  thereof,  only  relates 
to  fuch  as  are  in  Vineyards  on  the  Plains  and  Hills  ;  for 
in  the  Mountains ,  as  their  Stakes  are fironger  and  thicker , 
they  affix  JomeWood  Work  to  them  ;  on  which  Frame  they 
run  two  and  fometimes  three  Heads  making  tbe  Shape  of 
a  Wheel. 

Here  alfo  it  may  be  proper  to  olferve,  that  all  Land - 
lords  of  Vineyards,  at  letting  them,  ever  referve  to  them- 
felves  the  Privilege  of  vifiting  them  at  their  Pieafure,  to 
fee  if  they  are  duly  dreffed,  and  not  more  Eyes  left  to  a 
Vine  than  there  ought  to  be  ;  for  it  is  poffible,  in  three  Years 
' Tune ,  only  by  pruning,  to  fpoil  the  befl  Vineyard  that  is, 
pafl  almofi  the  Power  of  Art  to  recover  it,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  make  it  yield  much  Wine  ;  for  it  is  but  leaving 
infiead  of  one  cr  two  Eyes,  five  or  fix  ;  and  cf  three  or 
four,  eight  or  nine ,  and  it  will  be  reduced  unto  fo  weak 
and  exhaufled  a  State,  and  the  Vines  fo  run  into  Wood, 
that  it  will  be  pafl  recovery,  and  tbe  only  Method  is  to  cut 
the  Vines  down  a  Foot  cr  fix  Inches  under  Ground  and  rear 
up  a  new  Shoot,  vobicb,  befides  the  Time  that  will  be  lofi 
in  fo  doing,  will  hardly,  after  all,  prove  effectual.  And 
this  Manner  of  pernicious  Pruning  the  Italians  call  a 
Lafcia  Podera,  which,  /Vz  Englifh,  /'/Quit  Farm,  which 
is  a  pr  oper  Term  enough.  • 

As  for  the  Time  of  drefling  Vines,  if  it  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  fo  called,  there  is  nothing  wherein  thofe  People 
differ  more,  fome  performing  it  immediately  after  the 
Grapes  are  gathered,  as  in  Carignano  and  Val  4’  Arno  ; 
others  do  it  at  all  Times,  as  their  Conveniency  permits, 
and  if  the  Seafon  is  mild  and  open  (leaving  their  young- 
eft  Vines  till  the  laft),  from  November  to  March,  and  in 
Chianti,  as  the  Region  is  colder,  and  their  Vines  late  to 
move,  they  do  it  late  in  the  Month  of  March,  and  even 
to  the  Beginning  of  April',  others  again  do  it  at  twice, 
in  November,  when  they  leave  an  Eye  extraordinary, 
and  in  March  they  cut  off  that  extraordinary  Eye, 
•which  laft  Method  feems  to  be  the,  beft,  though,  to 
have  Cuttings  for  any  new  Plantation,  it  can  only  pro¬ 
perly  be  done  in  February  or  March. 

As  to  lowing  in  their  Vineyards,  they  alfo  differ  as 
much.  In  Chianti,  they  leave  a  Space  of  about  three 
Feet  from  their  Vines,  from  thence  to  the  low  Wall, 

many 
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many  fow  Wheat,  and  though  the  Soil  Items  to  be 
little  e!fe  but  Slones,  and  fuch  as  only  can  be  wcrked 
by  a  Mattock,  yet  it  bears  piodigious  Crops,  thirteen 
or  twenty  for  one.  Others  again,  in  that  Space,  will 
only  fow  the  low  Sorts  of  Kidney  Beans,  Lentils,  and 
fuch  low  Plants,  and  others  again  will  not  fow  any, 
the  leafl  Thing  at  all,  as  in  the  general  they  do  not  in 
the  Vineyards  on  the  Hills,  but  in  the  Plains,  after  the 
Heads  of  their  Vines  are  rifen  fo  high,  as  lo  he  higher 
than  the  Tons  of  Beans,  they  make  no  Difficulty,  be¬ 
tween  every  Row  of  Vines,  to  fow  a  Row  of  them,  as 
the  moll  fcrupulous  do  not,  to  fow  late  in  April  a  Row 
of  low  Kidney  Beans  ;  whillt  fome,  of  late,  laying  two 
Rows  of  Vines  into  one,  whereof,  with  flrong  Stakes 
and  Canes,  they  make  a  Sort  of  El’paliers,  and  in  the 
Middle,  (that  is  between  Row  and  Row)  being  near 
four  Feet  from  each,  plant  a  Row  of  Artichokes, 
which,  they  fay,  being  well  dug  in  their  proper  Sfa- 
fons,  Part  of  the  Nourifhment  going  to  the  Vines, 
does  them  more  Good  than  Harm. 

As  for  their  Seafon  of  digging  their  Vineyards,  they 
all  agree  that  the  later  it  is  done  in  the  Year,  the  better 
it  is,  wherefore,  in  the  Places  where  they  fow  nothing, 
they  let  that  Work  alone  till  the  latter  End  of  Aprils 
or  Beginning  of  May,  when,  according  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Ground,  they  do  it  with  the  Spade  or  Mattock. 
And  again,  the  more  elpecially  to  kill  the  Weeds,  and 
forward  the  ripening  of  the  Plants,  they  (fir  it  with 
a  ftrong  Hoe  or  Mattock,  and,  when  they  can,  with  a 
Spade  in  the  Dog  Days ;  but  in  fo  doing  they  take  a 
moft  particular  Care,  that  they  touch  not  any  of  the 
Roots  of  the  Vines,  for  that,  if  it  did  not  kill  them, 
would  at  lead  make  them  wither,  and  fpoil  their  Fruit. 

6.  As  for  manuring  their  Vineyards,  in  all  Parts, 
when  they  are  in  a  bearing  Condition,  the  praflife  it 
hut  once  in  five  or  fix  Years,  when  they  open  the  Earth 
about  the  Roots,  and  taking  away  the  fmall  ones, 
which  they  may  have  made  towards  the  Superficies, 
they  throw  in  a  Handful  cr  two  of  Sheeps  Dung,  or 
of  that  of  Goats  or  Deer,  or  if  any  of  tbefe  are  not 
eafily,.  or  in  fufficient  Quantity,  to  be  had,  then,  of 
parboiled  Lupines,  which,  although  agreeable  to  the 
Vine,  yet  being  of  little  Subftance,  muft  be  the  oftener 
repeated,  every  three  Years  at  le^ft,  when  they  cover 
it  again,  and  this  they  perform  in  the  Months  of  Ofiober 
and  November ,  that  the  Winter  Rains  falling  thereon 
may  make  it  defeend  to  the  utmoft  Fibres  of  the  Roots, 
and  afford  them  Nourifhment. 

7.  The  Seafon  forgathering  the  Grapes,  and  making 
the  Vintage,  is  very  uncertain,  depending  upon  the 
Weather  that  has  been  the  preceding  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  which  makes  it  fooner  or  later  fifteen  or  twenty 
Days  in  Chianti.  When  the  Seafon  has  been  good, 
they  begin  to  cut  their  Grapes  about  Michaelmas ,  and 
in  the  Plains  a  Week  or  ten  Days  fooner.  In  this  they 
every  where  govern  themfelves  according  to  the  Ripe- 
nefs  of  their  Grapes,  and  the  ProfpeCf:  of  the  Weather, 
aiming  to"have  a  perfect  dry  Seafon  to  do  it  in. 

8.  The  Grapes  being  of  a  due  Ripenefs,  and  the 
Weather  warm  and  dry,  as  foon  as  the  Sun  or  Wind 
has  dried  up  the  Dew  that  was  on  them,  they  cut  them, 
and  put  them  into  Piggins,  and  carry  them,  if  at  a 
Diftance,  on  Mules,  or,  if  near,  between  two  Men, 
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to  the  Wine  Vat,  and  then,  ether  bruiting  them  fo 
Mull;  In  the  laid  Piggins  with  a  Club,  tl  row  them  di¬ 
rectly  therein,  or  elfe  into  a  Thing  refembling  a  very 
large  Hopper,  with  2  Grate  lengihwife;  then  Boards 
being  placed  over  the  Vat,  a  Lad  with  his  Feet  treads 
them  out,  the  juice,  Hulks,  Stones,  and  Stalks  all 
palling  through  the  Grate  into  the  Vat,  and  fo  they 
continue  to  do  till  the  Vat  (which  ufually  contains  from 
four  to  five  Tons,  fome  times  eight,  ten,  nay,  as  far  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  in  fome  large  Vineyards,  in  which 
there  are  fometimes  feveral  of  them)  is  full,  when  im¬ 
mediately,  or  fome’times  in  a  few  Hours  before  they 
fill  it,  it  will  fet  a  boiling,  which  raifes  the  Husks, 
Stalks,  and  Stones  to  the  Top,  and  thefe  make  a  thick 
Crulf,  and  thus  it  continues  boiling  for’  many  Days, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Strength  of  it,  till  it  be 
fit  to  be  drawn  off,,  which  is  to  be  diflinguifhed  by  the 
Palate,  wherein  the  greatefl:  Skill  in  making  Wine  con* 
fifts.  'Fhe  low  Wines  of  the  Plains  are  ready  in  about 
ten  Days,  thole  of  the  Hills  in  about  fifteen,  of  the 
Mountains  in  Chianti  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  fome- 
times  more  ;  in  the  flattening  or  retarding  whereof  the 
Weather  has  fome  Share,  fo  that  when  they  are  near 
ready,  they  tafie  them  every  eight  Hours. 

N.  B.  ‘The  more  the  l Vines  boil ,  the  drier  they  will  be , 
the  Colour  deeper ,  and  the  lefs ,  the  fweeier  and  paler  ; 
and  what  is  faid  above ,  is  to  be  under flood  of  Red  IVines , 
which  are  the  chief  Produce  of  this  Country,  whilfi  to 
make  their  flrong  lp'hite  Wines  or  Muskadines,  they  gather 
their  Grapes  carefully,  and  lay  them  three  or  four  Days  or 
more  in  the  Sun,  taking  Care  to  carry  them  within  Doors , 
or  under  Shelters ,  in  the  Night  Time,  that  Jo  no  Dew  may 
fall  on  them. 

And  when  they  are  put  into  the  Vat ,  they  let  them  boil 
but  little,  five  or  fix  Days  at  mofl,  and  then  put  them  into 
the  Cask,  f sifting  them  from  one  Cask  to  another ,  twice  or 
thrice,  to  make  them  become  fine,  and  for  the  Verdea  or 
White  Florence.,  as  it  is  called,  they  draw  it  off  from  the 
Vat  altnof  as  Joon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  and  has  raifed  the 
Crufl,  and  then  letting  it  boil  in  the  Cask  into  which  they 
have  drawn  it,  thirty-fix  Hairs,  or  at  mofl  two  Days- , 
they Jhift  it  into  another,  and  in  a  few  Hours  into  a  third 
and  fourth,  to  check  and  prevent  the  Fermentation ,  which 
gives  it  the  Swcetnefs  it  has,  but  then  it  is  never  perfectly 
fine ,  though  fome  People  both  in  Italy  and  England,  efpe- 
cially  among  the  Women ,  are  very  fond  of  it. 

N.  B.  Thofe  Grapes  at  the  End  of  the  Bunches  are 
weaker  in  Quality,  as  well  as  lefs  ripe,  than  thofe  that 
grow  nigher  to  the  Stalk,  and  therefore  fome  extreme  curious 
Perfons,  to  make  a  fmall  Quantity  of  very  choice  Wines, 
cut  them  off,  and  make  a  Wine  by  itfelj,  which  is  much 
in;erior  to  that  which  is  made  of  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Bunch.  This  Practice,  though  attended  with  Trouble, 
may  be  recommended  for  a  larger  Parcel ,  in  fuch  Tears  as 
the  Grapes  are  hardly  ripe ,  to  have  fome  Wine ,  at  leaf, 
in  Perfection. 

N.  B.  Thofe  Perfons  who  value  themfelves  on  making 
the  bef  Wines,  and  endeavour  to  keep  up  the  Reputation 
of  their  Vineyards  and  Cellars ,  in  cutting  their  Grapes, 
leave  the  unripe,  or  thofe  that  are  inf e Sled  with  the  Rot- 
tennefs,  together  till  the  lafl ,  and  with  them  make  a  Vat. 
or  more,  by  themfelves,  of  V in  Seauro,  or  Refufe  Wine , 
which  Jerves  for  common  UJe,  for  which  alfo  they  mix 
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Water  with  the  Bottom  of  their  fate,  and  the  Huff,  Sec.  September,  over  which  if  it  gets,  it  will  hold  good  for 
sud  make  a pleafant  brijk  Drink  fnucb  preferable  to  Water  many  Years. 

Cyder,  but  the  Weather,  once  coming  in  warm ,  turns  it  As  for  the  Time  that  the  Wines  are  fit  to  drink,  the 
fa& er  and  undrinkable.  poorer  Sort  of  People  drink  that  of  the  Plains  almoft  as 

9.  When  the  Wines  are  found  to  be  ready,  they  proceed  foon  as  drawn  off,  but  from  the  1  ith  of  November,  may 
to  draw  them  off,  which  are  now  properly  called  Wines  be  faid  to  be  its  proper  Seafon. 

(before  which  they  are  termed  Mojlo,  i.  e.  in  Englijh  Thofe  of  the  Hills  are  a  very  pleafant  Drink  about 
Wort),  for  which  Purpofe,  within  three  or  four  Inches  Chriflmas,  and  during  the  Spring,  but  till  June  the  Chi - 
of  the  Bottom  of  the  Vat,  there  is  a  Cock  fixed  therein,  anti's  are  not  to  be  efteemed  fit  for  drinking,  though  they 
When  in  fmall  Barrels,  they  carry  and  put  it  into  the  are  fit  lor  Exportation  in  Butts  in  December,  and  in  the 
lar^e  Butts,  which,  in  Chianti,  hold,  fome  of  them,  Flalks  and  Cherts  about  the  Beginning  of  Februarv ,  btrt 


feven  or  eight  Tons,  but  generally  two  or  three  Tons, 
made  of  thick  Chertnut,  the  Staves  being  more  than 
an  Inch  and  a  Half  thick,  and  more  than  twice  as  high 
as  they  are  long,  which  they  never  walh,  but  having 
left  a  Gallon  or  two,  it  may  be,  three  or  four,  of  Wine 
in  them,  when  they  draw  it  off  the  Spring  or  Summer 
before,  when  they  are  about  filling  them  again  to  clear 
them  out,  they  fend  in  a  Lad  at  the  Door,  which  is 
made  in  the  Head  of  the  Calk,  to  do  it  with  a  Sponge, 
and  to  walk  it  with  fome  new  Wine,  and  this  without 
wiping  off  any  of  the  Argol,  which  they  think  preferves 
the  Wine  the  better. 

In  which  Calks,  which  lart  many  Years,  (and  have 
Argol  in  them  of  the  Thicknefs  fometimes  of  three  or 
four  Inches)  they  let  them  remain,  till  they  have  an 
Opportunity  of  felling  them,  taking  Care  to  keep  them 
full  quite  to  the  Bung  with  a  wooden  Stopper.  This 
is  what  they  pradtife  in  Chianti ,  where  the  beft  Wines 
are  made,  and  whence,  from  thofe  Butts,  they  are 
drawn  into  Flalks,  and  carried,  at  the  Expence  of  about 
a  Crown  for  a  Mule-load,  to  Florence ,  in  order  for  Ex¬ 
portation,  but  in  other  Places  they  draw  them  off  into 
lefs  Calks,  of  which  Wines,  except  fome  Camiguano' s, 
and  thofe  of  Val  d'  Arno,  few  or  none  are  exported,  but 
ferve  for  the  Confumption  of  the  Country.  Some  of 
thefe  have  a  pleafant  Flavour  and  brilknefs,  though  of 
no  great  Body,  many  of  which  will  not  keep  the  Sum¬ 
mer  over,  except  in  cool  Cellars,  in  the  Places  where 
made,  luch  is  the  nice  Nature  of  this  Country  Wines 
in  general.  Nor  are  the  choice!!  Chianti's  exempt,  for 
at  two  Seafons  of  the  Year,  the  Beginning  ol  June  and 
September ,  the  one  when  the  Grapes  are  in  flower,  and 
the  other  when  they  begin  to  ripen,  fome,  even  of  the 
beft  Wines,  are  apt  to  change,  efpecially  at  this  latter 
Seafon  ;  not  that  they  turn  eager,  but  rake  a  mod  unplea- 
ling  Tafte,  which  renders  them  unfit,  not  only  for 
Drinking,  but  even  to  make  Vinegar  of,  and  is  called 
the  Settembrinc.  And  what  is  mod  llrange,  is,  that  one 
Calk  drawn  out  of  the  fame  Vat  lhall  be  infedted,  and 
another  not,  but  be  perfedtiy  good,  and  yet  have  both 
been  kept  in  the  fame  Cellar  too. 

As  this  Change  happens  not  to  Wine  in  Flalks,  though 
that  will  turn  eager,  I  am  apt  to  attribute  it  to  fome 
Fault  in  filling  of  the  Calk,  which  muft  always  be  kept 
full,  which  either  by  jetting  alone  too  long,  till  the  De- 
creafe  be  too  great,  and  the  Scum  that  there  naturally 
is  on  all  Wine,  thereby  being  too  much  dilated,  is  fub- 
jedt  to  break,  or  eli’e  being  broken  by  hafty  filling  up, 
gives  it  that  vile  Tafte  of  a  rotten  Vine  Leaf. 

Bat  again!!  this  there  is  a  very  ftrong  Objection,  that 
this  Deled!  feizes  the  Wine  at  a  particular  Seafon,  in 


if  fooner  Ihipped  off  in  that  Manner,  though  apparent¬ 
ly  fine,  there  will  be  a  Sediment  in  the  Flalks. 

The  Art  of  brewing  Wines  (further  tharr  the  throw¬ 
ing  into  each  great  Butt  the  Quantity  of  two  or  three 
Hatfuls  of  the  choice!!  Grapes  they  had  preferved,  and 
laid  on  Mats  in  the  Sun  for  that  Purpofe,  which  were 
picked  from  the  Stalks,  and  are  efteemed  proper  for 
their  Wines  to  feed  on,  and  which  they  call  Governo ) 
was  not  known  in  Chianti  (chough  the  Hofts  here  prac- 
tifed  fomething  like  it,  mixing  the  fmall  Wines  of  this 
Country  with  the  ftrong  ones  of  other  Parts,  and  fining 
their  White  Wines  with  Ifinglafs,  Whites  of  Eggs, 
Lime,  and  the  like,  and  were  thought  to  put  Allum 
into  the  Red  Wines  to  preferve  them,  and  promote  a 
Thirl!  in  their  Guerts)  till  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  W ar,  an  Englijh  Merchant  from  Boardeaux  came 
into  thefe  Parts,  with  a  View  to  accommodate  the 
Wines  which  were  made  in  the  beft  Parts  of  Chianti,  and 
were  naturally  ol  a  true  bright  Ruby,  with  a  pleafant 
Flavour,  and  a  filky  Softnefs,  to  the  Englijh  Palates, 
then  in  Love  with  the  deep- coloured  rough  Clarets,  who 
inftrudted  them  firft  in  the  making  of  Black  Wines 
with  the  Labritfco  or  wild  Grape,  which,  being  mixed 
with  the  Chianti's,  gave  them  a  deeper  Colour,  and 
a  rougher  Tafte,  and  being  liked  in  England ,  gave  the 
firft  Occafion  to  great  Quantities  being  fent  thither 
-every  Year  in  Calks,  in  making  of  which  the  faid  Gen¬ 
tleman  was  the  firft  that  inftrudted  them,  lor  before 
their  Calks  were,  as  above  related,  very  unwieldy. 
This  put  them  alfo  (there  being  a  Demand  for  their. 
Wines)  upon  encreafing  and  enlarging  their  Cultivati¬ 
ons,  and  making  fome  of  them  in  luch  Places,  as  the 
Expofition  was  not  very  proper  for,  as  all'o  to  cultivate 
in  Vineyards  the  faid  Labrufco  or  wild  Grape,  and  which 
certainly  was  the  mol!  proper  to  mix  with  their  other 
Grapes  in  the  Vat,  boiling  them  together.  So  all  fuc- 
ceeded  pretty  well  till  the  Year  1607,  when  the  Vintage 
proving  very  bad,  and  there  being  a  great  Demand  of 
their  Wines  for  England,  by  mixing  the  low  W  ines  with 
the  high  ones  of  Chianti ,  which  that  Seafon  were  not 
very  good,  they  brought  thefe  Wines  into  fuch  a  Dif- 
reputation,  that  they  have  never  been  able  to  regain 
their  Credit,  though  they  have  fince,  many  Times,  had 
thofe  that  are  good. 

At  prefent,  therefore,  what  goes  for  England  is  chiefly 
in  Cherts,  and  no  more  black  Wines,  as  tiled  to  be 
formerly,  and  thefe  are  lent  jul!  as  they  are  made,  but 
ftill  in  Chianti ,  as  they  have  Cultivations  of  the  Brufco 
Grape  (which  however  is  much  different  from  the  wild 
one,  and  becomes  much  larger  and  more  generous), 
they  continue  to  mix  them  with  other  Grapes,  which 
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gives  the  great  Colour  as  well  as  Roughnefs  to  their 
Wines,  and  is  agreeable  enough  to  the  Engl iJJj  Tafte. 

Having  thus  acquainted  you  with  what  I  know  and 
can  learn  in  relation  to  the  making  and  managing  of 
Vineyards,  and  the  Wines  they  produce,  it  remains  for 
me  to  add  an  Evil,  that,  befides  the  ordinary  ones  of 
Hails,  Storms,  and  Frofts,  attends  the  Cultivation  of 
Vines  in  Chianti ,  and  the  Parts  contiguous,  for  in 
the  Plains  there  is  no  fuch  Thing,  and  that  is  a  very 
fmall  Kind  of  blackilh,  or  very  dark  green  Caterpillar, 
which,  in  the  Month  of  May,  attacks  the  young  Shoots 
of  the  Vines,  when  the  Grapes  are  in  Embryo,  and 
deftroys  them,  for  which  however  they  have  a  moft 
certain  Remedy,  which  is  to  make  a  little  Ring  of 
Birdlime  round  the  Foot  of  each  Vine,  about  eight 
Inches  above  the  Ground,  which  none  of  thefe  noxious 
Infe&s  (which,  I  prefume,  proceed  from  the  Earth, 
and  are  not  brought  in  the  Air,  as  fome  of  the  like  are 
thought  to  be,  though  thefe  come  generally  with  an 
eafterly  dry  Wind)  being  able  to  pafs,  moft  effe£lually 
does  the  Bufinefs  ;  and  as  they  in  that  Region  come 
almoft  every  Year,  the  Trouble  of  fo  providing  againft 
them  is  become  habitual  to  the  Cultivators. 

The  AAanner  of  making  Wine  in  Champaign,  and  hove, 
it  may  be  propagated  in  other  Provinces ,  to  bring  it 
to  Perfection. 

Wine  is  fo  delicate  a  Liquor,  and  an  Aliment  fo  pro¬ 
per  to  give  Strength,  and  to  preferve  Health,  if  ufed 
with  Moderation,  that- one  may  very  well  wonder,  that 
in  moft  of  the  Provinces  of  France,  they  make  it  with 
fo  much  Negligence,  in  all  thofe  Places,  where  it  might 
be  excellent.* 

The  Champenois  are  exempted  from  this  Reproach, 
and,  whether  it  be  from  a  Delicacy  of  Tafte,  or  a 
Defire  of  making  an  Advantage  of  their  Wines,  cr  a 
Facility  in  rendering  them  better,  they  have  been  al¬ 
ways  more  induftiious  to  make  them  more  exquifite, 
than  thofe  of  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom. 

It  is  true,  it  is  fcarce  eighty  Years  fince  they  have 
ftudied  to  make  pale  Wine,  which  is  very  near  white, 
but  before,  their  Red  Wine  was  made  with  more  Care 
and  Neatnefs,  than  any  other  of  the  Wines  of  the 
Kingdom. 

I  fhall  not  enter  upon  the  ar.tient  or  modern  Difpute, 
as  to  the  Preference  between  the  Wines  of  Champaign 
and  Burgundy  ;  but  content  myfelf  with  taking  Notice 
of  all  that  the  People  of  Champaign  have  invented  to 
give  the  Finenefs  and  Agreeablenefs  to  their  Wines  ; 
and  by  the  Obfervation,  that  may  be  made  therefrom, 
it  will  be  eafy  to  fee  that  the  fame  may  be  imitated  in 
other  Provinces,  fo.as  to  come  pretty  near  that  Light- 
nefs  and  Exquifitenefs. 

If  thefe  ElTays  fhall  give  Hopes  of  Succefs  for  the 
future,  the  Wines  of  thofe  Provinces  might  be  brought 
to  Perfection  by  Degrees  where  they  might  be  Delicious, 
and  where  they  are  but  Poor,  becaule  they  have  never 
ftudied  to  give  them  that  Finenefs. 

In  order  to  have  the  Wine  excellent,  the  Vines 
ought  to  be  well  expofed  to  the  Sun,  efpecially  to  the 
South,  and  alfo  on  the  Decline,  or  in  the  Manner  of  a 
little  Htil,  rather  than  on  a  Plain.  Vines  (bould  be 
well  chofen,  and  fhould  be  fuch  as  generally  produce 
none  but  fmall  black  Grapes :  The  Bottom  of  the  Soil 
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fnouid  be  Good,  a  little  Stony,  and  not  naturally  Moift. 
The  Grain  of  the  Soil  of  Champaign  is  very  fine,  and 
has  a  fingular  Quality  that  is  not  found  in  other  Pro- 
vinces. 

As  thefe  Kinds  of  Lands  are  light,  there  is  Occafioft 
to  dung  them  from  Time  to  Time,  and  to  lay  on  new 
Earth,  but  the  Dunging  ought  to  be  fparingly  done, 
far  too  much  of  it  will  render  the  Wine  foft  and  infipid, 
and  apt  to  be  ropy  ;  it  ought  to  be  commonly  Cow 
Dung,  becaufe  that  is  not  fo  hot  as  Horfe  Dung.  In 
ftrong  Lands  it  may  be  mingled  with  Horfe  Dung  and 
Sheeps  Dung,  provided  that  the  Horfe  Dung  be  fo  rot¬ 
ten,  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  Powder,  and  that  there 
be  but  one  half  as  much  as  of  the  Cow  Dung,  other- 
wife  it  would  burn  the  Vines.  Let  it  be  laid  on  a 
Trench  or  Pit,  and  mix  one  Layer  of  Dung,  and  an¬ 
other  of  new  Earth,  and  let  it  lie  and  rot  during  a  whole 
Winter,  and  toward  the  Month  of  February  take  from 
thence  half  a  Bafket  for  every  Vine,  efpecially  for  each 
new  Plant,  to  help  them  to  pufh  forth.  It  is  fufficient 
for  a  Vineyard  to  be  dunged  once  in  eight  or  ten  Years, 
or  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  Part  every  Year. 

After  the  Dung  has  been  carried,  the  Vines  ought 
to  be  opened  round  about,  and  a  little  Trench  to  be 
made  round  the  Foot  of  the  Vine,  in  order  to  bury  the 
Dung  at  a  propei  Time. 

Divers  Perfons  leave  it  there  many  Weeks  before 
they  bury  it,  but  this  is  not  the  beft  Way,  for  the  Air, 
the  Cold,  or  the  Sun,  will  be  apt  to  diftipate  the  moft 
fubtile  Subftance  of  it,  but  when  it  is  neither  too 
cold,  nor  too  hot,  it  may  be  left  open  eight  or  ten 
Days  to  exhale  its  ill  Savour,  efpecially  the  Dung  of 
Sheep. 

They  give  to  a  Vine  four  ordinary  Dreffings,  ac-? 
cording  to  their  Seafons,  but  it  is  proper  to  take  Notice 
of  one  Thing,  which  is  fcarcely  obferve'd  in  Champaign, 
which  is,  that  they  cut  their  Vines  in  the  Month  qf 
February,  and  even  in  January ,  inftead  of  which,  they 
ought  never  to  begin  to  cut  them  till  after  the  14th  of 
February  :  When  they  are  cut  before,  they  pufh  forth 
fooner,  and  are  expofed  to  Injury,  and  are  fometimes 
killed,  if  any  hoar  Frofts  come  prefently  after  they 
have  been  cut,  but  when  they  ftay  till  after  the  14th  of 
the  Month  of  February ,  there  is  no  Danger  of  their 
being  injured  by  the  Frofts. 

The  Covetoufnefs  of  Vignerons  leaves  them  to  under¬ 
take  the  Cultivation  of  more  Vines  than  they  well  can 
manage,  and  for  this  Reafon  they  cut-  their  Vines  in 
January,  which  does  an  infinite  Injury  to  them,  and  to 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Plants,  which  they  are  fenfible 
of  for  many  Years. 

In  Champaign  they  cultivate  two  Sorts  of  Vines, 
which  they  call  the  high  Vines,  and  the  low  Vines. 
The  high  Vines  are  fuch  as  they  leave  to  grow  in  thofe 
Places  that  are  lefs  fine,  to  the  Height  of  four  or  five 
Feet  ;  the  low  Vines  are  thofe  which  they  do  not  fuft'er 
to  grow  above  three  Feet  high;  thefe  they  interr,  qr 
ravale ,  according  to  the  Country  Term,  every  Year, 
fo  as  to  leave  but  a  little  of  the  End  to  appear,  which 
is  repeated  annually. 

The  high  Vines  produce  plentifully,  and  give  often 
feven  or  eight  Pieces  of  Wine  an  Arpent ;  the  low  Vines 
produce  but  little,  but  then  the  Wine  is  much  more 

delicate; 
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dedicate  ;  they  often  do  not  give  above  two  Pieces  of 
Wine  an  Arpent,  oftentimes  ids,  feldom  three,  but 
muck  feidomer  four. 

In  order  that  the  Wine  may  be  the  finer,  all  the 
Vines  which  give  the  white  Grapes  muft  be  taken  away, 
and  thofe  alfo  that  give  the  large  black  Grapes,  but 
one  need  not  pluck  thefe  up,  but  graft  them. 

But  fometimes  thefe  Grafts  will  not  fucceed,  which 
being  obferved,  they  mult  be  plucked  up,  and  new 
ones,  that  have  a  Root,  fet  in  their  Room,  which  they 
choofe  out  of  the  Nurferies,  that  are  common  in  the 
Country.  The  ordinarily  purchafe  thefe  Plants  for  a 
Piltole  a  Thoufand. 

A  private  Man,  that  has  a  great  many  Vines,  may 
make  himfelf  Nurferies. 

Thefe  Plants,  that  have  a  Root,  are  put  into  the 
Earth,  in  the  Middle  of  a  great  Hole,  about  a  Foot 
deep,  which  they  make  with  a  Stake,  or  ftrait  Mat¬ 
tock,  or  Pickax,  and  thefe  produce  fooner  than  the 
others,  which  have  no  Root.  A  Plant  that  has  a  Root 
begins  to  give  Wine  a  little  the  third  Year,  indiffe¬ 
rently  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  in  Abundance  in  the 
following  Years,  and  fo  for  above  fixty  Years. 

Thefe  new  Plants  ought  to  be  dunged  the  fecond 
Year,  and  in  the  fixth  Year,  and  afterwards  in  the 
eighth  and  tenth  as  other  Vines. 

It  will  be  to  the  Purpofe,  every  Year,  to  pull  up 
Part  of  the  old  Plants,  which  take  up  Room,  and 
produce  little  or  nothing,  and  by  this  means  a  Vine¬ 
yard  will  be  conftantly  renewed,  as  one  may  fay,  and 
in  a  perfe&  good  Condition. 

When  there  are  Dews  or  Humidities  in  May,  y-ane , 
and  September ,  the  Vignerons  mu  ft  not  be  fullered  to 
enter  the  Vineyards  in  a  Morning,  for  the  Dews  of 
thefe  Months  are  commonly  very  cold,  if  the  Sun  do 
not  draw  them  up,  which  burns  the  Leaves  of  the 
Vines  which  are  touched  before  they  are  drawn  up. 

It  is  very  effential  not  to  enter  the  Vineyards  at  the 
Time  when  there  is  hoar  Froft,  or  Showers  attended 
with  Froft,  for  this  will  certainly  kill  the  Vines. 

The  Vineyards  muft  be  weeded  now  and  then,  and 
if  there  be  any  Beetles,  which  are  pernicious  Animals 
to  Pjants,  they  muft  be  picked  oft',  and  put  into  Sacks, 
and  burnt  at  fome  Diftance  from  the  Vineyard,  and 
the  Afhes  buried. 

About  the  End  of  June,  and  alio  of  the  Month  of 
May ,  according  as  the  Vineyard  is  advanced,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  cut  off  the  End  of  each  Twig,  that  the  Plant 
may  grow  no  more  in  Height,  and  that  it  may  convey 
all  its  Nourifhment  to  the  Grape?.  It  is  enough,  if  it 
have  two  Feet  and  a  Half,  or  three  at  mod,  above 
Ground  ;  ail  the  reft  is  to  be  cut  otf,  as  muft  alfo  the 
Tops  or  Ends  of  the  young  Shoots,  which  proceed 
from  the  Bottom  or  Sides  of  the  Stocks.  This  ought 
to  be  done  twice,  thrice,  or  four  Times  in  a  Summer, 
according  as  the  Vines  put  forth,  more  or  lefs,  in  cer¬ 
tain  Years. 

In  the  Spring  Seafon  they  put  a  Prop  to  every  Vine 
to  fupport  it ;  they  ought  to  be  chofen,  as  much  as 
may  be,  of  Oak,  and  to  procure  them  of  the  Quarter 
or  Heart  thereof,  if  you  are  willing,  to  go  to  the  Charge 
of  it.  Thefe  will  laft  above  twenty  Years,  and  when 
they  are  once  made  (harp,  they  will  always  keep  fo, 
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for  when  they  begin  to  rot,  they  penfh  equally  througli- 
out,  and  remain  always  pointed.  The  other  laft  fcarce 
four  or  five  Years,  and  the  Matters  muft  have  an  Eye 
over  the  Servants  when  they  fharpen  them  yearly,  that 
they  do  not  cut  them  too  much,  and  make  them  too 
lhort,  and  that  they  do  not  break  a  great  many  that 
might  ferve,  for  oftentimes  in  cutting  off  that  which  is 
rotted,  they  cut  off  two  or  three  Inches  of  that  which 
is  found,  which  prejudices  it  as  to  Duration  .They  caiL 
thefe  Props  Foot  Props.  •  J 

When  a  Vineyard  has  been  cultivated  and  managed 
.during  the  Summer  after  the  accuftomed  Manner,  and 
the  Vintage  Time  approaches,  when  they  have  made 
choice  of  and  prepared  a  new  Calk  that  will  contain  it, 
and  when  the  Prefs  has  been  waflied,  cleaned,  and 
rubbed  over,  you  muft  be  very  watchful  to  find  when 
the  Grapes  are  come  to  Maturity,  for  if  they  are  too 
ripe,  the  Wine  will  not  be  fufficiently  ftrong  ;  if  they 
are  too  green,  it  will  be  hard,  more  difficult,  and 
longer  before  it  is  fit  to  be  drank. 

In  the  Provinces  of  Languedoc  and  Provence  the 
Grapes  have  too  large  Stones  ;  they  have  too  many 
white  ones ;  they  fuffer  them  to  be  too  ripe,  which 
gives  them  over  much  Liquor;  they  let  their  Stocks 
grow  to  be  too  old,  and  do  not  renew  them  often 
enough  ;  they,  are  planted  for  the  moft  part  upon  too 
good  Bottoms,  or  too  inoift,  and  have  not  an  Afpe£t 
of  the  Sun  good  enough. 

To  make  an  excellent  Wine  of  the  firft  Preffing, 
having  firft  well  examined  the  Maturity  of  the  Grapes, 
you  ought  to  endeavour  not  to  gather  them  but  on 
Days  that  are  very  dewy,  and  in  hot  Years,  after  a 
little  Rain,  when  you  can  be  fo  happy  as  to  have  ft.  As 
the  Grapes  are  not  ripe  till  toward  the  End  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  fometimes  the  Beginning  of  October,  Dew  is 
rarely  wanting  in  Vintage  Time.  This  Dew  gives  the 
Grapes  a  Flower  or  Farina  on  the  Outfide,  which  they 
call  Azur,  and  inwardly  a  Frefhnefs,  which  caufes  that 
it  doth  not  heat  very  eafily,  and  that  the  Wine  is  not 
coloured. 

It  is  very  lucky,  if  there  chances  to  be  a  mifty  Day 
in  dry  Years,  which  now  and  then  happens,  for  the 
Wine  is  not  only  thence  more  white  and  delicate,  but 
the  Quantity  is  by  much  the  greater,  being  augmented 
by  near  one  fourth  Part.  A  private  Perfon,  who  has 
but  twelve  Pieces  of  Wine,  in  gathering  his  Vintage 
in  a  Morning  which  lias  the  Sun  without  Dew,  will' 
have  fixteen  or  feventeen,  if  the  Morning  be  mifty, 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen,  if  it  has  no  Miff,  but  yet  has 
a  good  Dew  ;  the  Reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  Dew,  and, 
above  all,  the  Mift,  renders  the  Grapes  tender,  fo  that 
the  whole  in  a  Manner  turns  into  Wine. 

The  Wine,  produced  from  the  Grapes  that  have  not 
been  warmed  the  Moment  they  are  cut,  will  ftill  re¬ 
main  much  paler,  whereas,  when  the  Sun  has  warmed 
the  Subftance  of  the  Grape,  it  will  become  more  red 
by  the  Motion  of  the  Parts,  but  the  Quantity  will  be 
leflened  either  by  Reafon  of  Tranfp' ration,  or  becaufe 
the  Rind  has  been  thickened  and  hardened  by  the  Sun, 
whereby  it  yields  its  Juice  with  more  Difficulty.  This, 
Experience  has  taught,  is  of  fo  much  the  more  Con¬ 
cern,  by  how  much  the  more  certain  it  is. 

They  agree  in  Champaign  that  the  Wine,  which  they 

can 
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call  River  Wine,  is  ordinarily  paler  than  that  of  the 
Mountains,  but  they  do  not  give  the  Reafon  for  it. 
I  believe  the  Vineyards  that  are  near  a  River  enjoy  all 
the  Night  a  frefli  Air,  which  the  River  exhales,  whereas 
the  Vineyards  of  Mountains  do  not  refpire,  during  the 
Night,  that  Warmth  which  proceeds  from  the  Exha¬ 
lations  of  the  Earth,  and  it  is  that  which  makes  the 
Colour  more  or  lefs ;  alfo  when  they  Years  are  very  hot, 
they  cannot,  either  to  thofe  of  the  Rivers,  or  of  the 
Mountains,  warrant  the  Colour,  and  when  the  Years 
are'  cold,  neither  the  Wines  of  the  Mountains,  nor 
thofe  of  the  Rivers,  are  coloured  ;  the  Reafon  is  the 
fame,  becaufe  the  Wines  of  the  Rivers  are  more  foft, 
forward,  and  fooner  fit  for  drinking,  than  the  others 
that  are  harder,  more  heady,  and  later  fit. 

They  gather  not  all  the  Grapes  without  Diftin&ion, 
neither  at  all  Hours  in  the  Day,  but  they  choofe  the 
ripeft  and  blueft  ;  thofe  are  the  befi,  and  make  the 
moft  exquifite  Wine,  whofe  Berries  grow  not  too  clofe 
together,  but  are  a  little  feparated,  whereby  they  ripen 
perfectly  well,  for  thofe  that  are  clofe  joined  together 
never  ripen  thoroughly  ;  they  cut  them  with  a  fmall 
crooked  Knife,  with  as  much  Neatnefs,  and  as  little  of 
the  Tail,  as  they  can,  and  they  lay  them  very  gently 
on  the  Bafkets,  fo  as  not  to  bruife  one  Grape. 

With  thirty  Grape-gatherers  they  will  run  over  a 
Vineyard  of  thirty  Arpents  in  three  or  four  Hours  to 
make  one  firfi;  Prefiing  of  ten  or  twelve  Pieces. 

fn  wet  Years  great  Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  put 
any  Grape  that  is  fpoiled  into  the  Bafkets,  and  at  all 
Times  you  mud  be  very  careful  to  cut  away  the  rotten 
Grapes,  or  thofe  that  are  bruifed,  or  quite  dried  up, 
but  you  mufi  never  pull  them  off  the  Bunches. 

They  begin  the  gathering  of  Grapes  half  an  Hour 
after  Sun-rifing,  and,  if  the  Sun  is  not  clouded,  and 
is  a  little  hot  about  nine  or  ten  o’Clock,  they  leave  off 
gathering,  and  make  their  Sack,  which  is  one  of  the 
firfi  Prefiing,  becaufe  after  this  Hour,  the  Grape  being 
warm,  the  Wine  will  be  of  a  red  Colour  or  Teint,  and 
will  be  a  long  while  very  heady. 

Upon  thefe  Occafions  they  get  a  great  Number  of 
Gatherers  to  be  able  to  make  up  a  Sack  for  a  Preffing 
in  two  or  three  Hours  ;  if  it  be  overcaft,  they  may 
gather  the  whole  Day,  becaufe  the  Giape  will  preferve 
its  Frefhnefs  upon  the  Stock. 

The  Gatherers  and  the  Preffers  ought  to  take  great 
Care  that  the  Grapes  be  neither  foul  nor  heated  when 
they  are  prefied,  and  alfo,  that  the  Grapes  have  their 
Flower  under  the  Prefs. 

When  the  Prefs  is  near  the  Vineyard,  it  is  eafy  to 
prevent  the  Wine  from  having  a  Colour,  becaufe  the 
Grapes  may  be  carried  gently  and  neatly  in  a  little 
Time,  but  when  they  are  two  or  three  Leagues  off, 
they  being  obljged  to  fend  the  Grapes  in  Cafks,  and  in 
Carts,  to  prefs  it  as  foon  as  may  be,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
avoided  but  that  the  Wine  will  be  coloured,  except  in 
fome  very  moifi  and  cold  Years. 

This  is  a  certain  Principle,  that  when  the  Grapes 
are  cut,  the  fooner  they  are  prefied,  the  more  pale  and 
delicate  is  the  Wine,  for  by  how  much  the  more  Wine 
fiands  upon  the  Marc,  the  redder  it  is,  fo  that  it  is  of 
great  Importance  to  hafien  the  gathering  of  the  Grapes, 
and  prefiing  of  them. 
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The  Prefies  of  Champaign  are  very  commodious. 
The  particular  Perfons,  that  have  many  Vineyards  of 
(heir  own,  have  them  in  or  near  the  fame  Vineyards  ; 
in  fmall  Places  the  Prefies  are  Bannauz,  which  are  of 
different  Sizes  and  Fafhions.  An  exa£t  Defcriplion  of 
thefe  feveral  Prefies  will  be  inferted  in  the  Article  of 
Wines. 

The  fmall  ones  are  about  feven  Feet  and  a  Quarter, 
the  middle  ones  about  ten  or  twelve,  the  large  ones 
fifteen  or  eighteen  ;  the  leafi,  which  they  call  Etiquets , 
coft  feven  or  eight  hundred  Livres,  the  fecond,  which 
they  call  a  Cage  or  a  Teiffons,  about  two  thoufand 
Franks,  the  large  ones  a  thoufand  Crowns,  and  lometimes 
more,  according  as  the  Wood  is  cheaper  or  dearer  in 
certain  Places.  In  Languedoc  and  Provence ,  where 
Wood  is  fcarce,  thefe  Sorts  of  Prefies  coft  a  very  great 
Price,  and  but  few  Perfons  are  in  Circumftances  to  be 
at  the  Charge  of  them. 

When  the  Grapes  have  been  put  under  the  Prefs,  or 
on  the  Marc,  they  put  three  great  Rods  or  Poles  of 
ten  or  twelve  Inches  round  upon  them,  one  at  either 
End  in  Length,  and  the  third  in  the  Middle  on  the 
fame  Side  ;  thefe  at  the  Extremities  ferve  to  deferibe 
the  Lines  which  they  ought  to  follow  with  their  cutting 
Shovels  in  cutting  the  Marc,  the  Subfiance  fqueezed  on 
two  Sides  ;  after  the  Cut  is  made,  they  lay  upon  thefe 
Poles,  and  on  the  Grapes,  Planks  of  the  Size  of  the 
Prefs ;  and  upon  thefe  Planks  half  Beams  of  eight  or 
nine  Inches  fquare,  which  they  call  Moyaux,  at  a  Foot 
Difiance  one  from  the  other  ;  they  put  four  or  five 
Rows  of  thefe  Moyaux  acrofs,  one  upon  another,  which 
elevate  it  with  the  Bag  about  four  or  five  Feet,  and 
they  let  down  upon  the  whole  three  or  four  great 
Beams  of  an  immenfe  Weight,  which  are  placed  in 
the  Adiddle  of  the  Prefs  acrofs,  and  borne  up  at  one 
End  by  two  firong  Side  Beams  which  are  funk  fifteen 
or  twenty  Feet  in  the  Ground,  and  which  are  fafiened 
to  the  Bafes  which  crofs  them  ;  at  the  other  End  there 
is  a  Cage,  as  they  call  it,  or  a  Wheel  with  a  Screw,  to 
raife  or  lower  thefe  great  Beams  upon  the  Moyaux, 
and  thus  to  prefs  the  Grapes  ;  then  the  prelently  raife, 
by  the  Means  of  a  Screw,  the  End  of  the  Trees  on  the 
Side  of  the  Wheel,  or  of  the  Cage,  which  lowers  the 
other  End  of  the  Cheeks  or  Side  Beams;  then  they 
drive  with  a  great  Mallet  two  or  four  wooden  Quoins 
between  the  Notch,  which  is  in  the  Side  Beams  or 
Cheeks ;  and  thefe  Beams  are  alfo  lowered  to  keep 
them  in  their  Pofition,  and  to  prevent  them  fromrifing: 
and  after  this  they  lower  the  other  End  by  the  Aid  of 
the  Screw,  which  ferves  alfo  to  raife  it. 

They  ufe  in  thefe  Prefies  large  Steel  Shovels,  about 
a  Foot  in  Breadth,  and  one  and  a  Half  in  Depth,  very 
heavy,  and  fiiarp  at  the  Bottom  to  cut  the  Marc  of  the 
Grapes  eafily  at  the  four  Sides. 

The  firfi  Time  they  lower  the  great  Beams  upon  the 
Grapes,  they  call  the  Wine  that  runs  out,  the  Wine 
of  Goute,  becaufe  it  is  the  fineft  and  mofi  exquifite  in 
the  Grape.  This  Wine  is  very  thin,  and  has  not  Bo¬ 
dy  enough  :  Some  call  this  firfi  Prefiing  V Abaijfement  \ 
this  mufi  be  done  with  a  great  deal  of  Dexterity  and 
Brifknefs,  that  the  Beams  may  be  raifed  immediately,  to 
thrull  back  to  the  Middie  infiantlyall  the  Grapes  which 
are  flipped  to  the  Sides  of  the  Prefs,  that  they  may  be 

brifkly 
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brUkly  prefled  the  fecond  or  third  Time.  They  call 
thefe  two  other  Lowering'S  of  the  Beams,  the  firft  and 
fecond  Cutting  ;  they  nuift  be  done  in  lei's  than  an  Hour, 
if  you  would  have  the  Wine  very  pale  ;  becaufe  Time 
is  not  to  be  given  the  Grapes  to  heat,  nor  the  Liquor 
to  remain  upon' the  Marc. 

They  ordinal ily  mix  the  Wine  of  the  Abatement,  or 
firft  Lowering,  with  that  of  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  Cut  ; 
and  fometimes,  but  very  rarely,  according  as  the  Years 
are  more  or  Itfs  hot  ;  and  thence  they  call  a  Wine  of 
the  firft  Prefiing,  Fine. 

Some  preferve  one  or  two  Carteaux,  of  the  firft  Tafte, 
which  is  that  of  the  firft  Lowering,  by  itfelf ;  but  it  is 
too  frnall  or  thin,  and  has  not  a  fufficient  Body  for  keep¬ 
ing  for  Tranfportation. 

There  are  Tome  fkilful  Perfons  who  pretend,  that  the 
firft  Lowerings  of  the  Wines  oughtjnot  to  be  mixed  but 
with  thofe  of  the  firft  Cut,  becaufe  that  is  much  more 
delicate  than  that  of  the  fecond  or  third  ;  and  that 
befides  there  is  Time  enough  to  mix  them  afterwards, 
if  they  are  found  to  be  too  thin  and  pale  enough  ;  and 
the  rather,  becaufe  there  is  no  Remedy,  if  it  be  done 
at  the  firft. 

At  every  Cut  they  raife  the  great  Beams,  and  they 
take  away  all  the  Moyaux  with  the  Planks,  and  the 
Rods  that  are  immediately  on  the  Grapes,  or  upon  the 
Marc;  with  thefe  Steel  cutting  Shovels,  they  cut  the 
Marc  on  four  Sides,  and  they  caft  down  with  their  wood¬ 
en  Shovels  that  which  is  cut,  and  fpread  it  even  all  over 
the  Square,  to  the  End  that  it  may  not  difperfe  fo  ea- 
fily  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  thofe  Prefles  which  they  call  Eti- 
quets  ;  they  take  Care,  that  the  Wheel  which  is  upon 
the  Middle  may  be  made  to  bear,  efpecially  upon  the 
Rammer,  over  all  the  Breadth,  in  fuch  Manner  that 
the  Bag  may  be  equal. 

Inftead  of  the  Prefles,  a  Cage,  or  Teiflons.  as  the 
Beams  bear  more  upon  the  Side  of  the  Wheel  than  on 
the  Corners,  there  muft  needs  be  more  of  the  Marc 
when  the  Bag  is  placed  floping  toward  the  Wheel  than 
toward  the  Side  of  the  Quoins,  it  will  be  eafily  com¬ 
prehended  by  viewing  the  Defcriptions  of  the  different 
Prefles.  It  is  alfo  to  beobferved,  that  every  Time  they 
cut  the  Grapes,  or  the  Marc,  they  raife  up  the  Bag,  be¬ 
caufe  it  has  always  a  certain  Elevation,  in  fuch  Sort, 
that  it  is  one  Third  lefs  at  the  Bottom,  than  at  the  Top. 

The  fecond  Cut  is  more  plentiful  than  the  firft 
Lowering,  and  the  firft  Cut  ;  becaufe  the  Grapes  begin 
to  be  well  bruifed  ;  and  they  do  not  flip  fo  much  to  the 
Sides. 

The  Wine  ftrains  from  the  Prefs  into  a  Puncheon  ha¬ 
ving  the  Head  ftaved  out,  or  fome  other  large  Vefiel 
prepared  for  the  Purpofe,  and  funk  into  the  Ground  on 
the  Forefide  to  receive  it  ;  it  appears  at  firfl  drawing  to 
be  a  little  upon  the  red,  but  it  lofcs  this  little  of  its  Co¬ 
lour  according  as  it  is  boiled,  and  as  it  clarifies  itfelf  in 
the  Ton  ;  and  it  becomes  perfe&ly  white,  efpecially 
when  they  have  prefied  the  two  firft  Cuts  with  much 
Difpatch  ;  but  principally  when  they  have  gathered  the 
Grapes  during  the  Dew,  or  in  a  fhady  Time.  Although 
thefe  Wines  are  white,  they  call  them  gray,  becaufe  they 
are  made  only  of  black  Grapes. 

If  the  Year  be  hot,  and  the  Wine  of  the  third  Cut  has 
a  Colour,  it  muft  be  mingled  not  with  that  of  the  fore- 
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going,  hut  with  that  of  the  fourth  ;  and  fometimes 
though  very  rarely  with  that  of  the  fifth.  They  are  not 
in  lo  much  Halle  for  thefe  Cuts  as  for  the  firft  ;  they 
make  an  Interval  of  a  good  half  Hour  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  I  he  W me  that  comes  thence  has  more  of 
Colour  than  this,  which  they  call  the  Patridges  Eye ;  cr, 
the  Wine  of  the  Cut  ;  it  is  a  ftrong  Wine,  pleafant, 
fine,  good  for  an  Ordinary,  but  is  belter  when  it  is  old. 

When  the  Wine  of  the  fourth  Cut  is  too  deep,  they 
do  not  mingle  it  with  Wine  of  the  firft  or  fecond  Cut, 
but  they  obferve  to  mingle  it  with  Wine  of  the  fifth, 
fixth,  or  feventh  Cut,  which  they  cal!  Wine  of  the 
Prefs,  which  is  of  a  deep  red,  pretty  hard,  but  fit  for 
Houfhold  Drinking  ;  but  when  they  are  not  in  hafte 
they  leave  an  Interval  of  an  Hour  and  a  Half  between 
every  one  of  the  three  laft  Cuts;  as  much  to  give  Time 
to  the  Wine  to  drain  infenfibly,  as  to  give  the  Preflers 
Time  to  fleep,  or  reft  themfelves,  for  the  Fatigue  is  ve¬ 
ry  great,  they  being  obliged  to  carry  it  on  Night  and 
Day  for  about  three  Weeks.  The  Preflers  of  Cham - 
paign  prefs  the  Grapes  fo  hard,  that  after  they  have  done, 
the  Marc  is  as  hard  as  a  Stone  ;  they  put  this  Marc  into 
old  Calks  with  the  Heads  out,  and  they  fell  it  to  People 
who  draw  from  it  an  Aqua  Vita  ;  of  a  very  bad  Tafte, 
which  they  call  Aqua  Vita  of  Aixne\  but  it  is  good  fora 
great  many  Purpofes. 

Thofe  who  have  many  Vineyards,  alfo  make  two, 
three,  or  four  firft  Preflings  of  the  fine  Wine,  by 
choofing  always  the  moft  delicate  and  ripeft  Grapes 
for  their  Firfts ;  thefe  are  always  much  fuperior  the  one 
to  the  other  for  Goodnefs  and  Price;  fo  that  if  the 
Wint  of  one  of  the  firft  Preflings  fells  for  fix  hundred  Li¬ 
vers  a  Spjieue,  that  of  the  fecond  will  not  fell  for  above 
four  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  that  of  the  third  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  ;  although  all  the  Vines  are  of  one  and  the 
fame  Vineyard. 

In  every  firfl  Prefling  there  are  ordinarily  two  Thirds 
of  fine  Wine,  one  half  Third  of  Wine  of  the  Cut,  and 
one  half  Third  of  the  Wine  of  the  Prefs  ;  thus  one 
Cuvf i  of  five  or  fix  Pieces  of  Wine,  will  confift  of  nine 
or  ter  of  fine,  three  or  four  of  the  Taille,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  Prefs. 

Of  the  common  black  Grapes,  which  remain  after 
the  firfl,  fecond,  or  third  Cuvee ,  they  make  one  with 
thofe  that  are  not  very  ripe,  and  which  they  call  Verde- 
rons,  they  make  of  the  Whole  a  Wine  pretty  high-co¬ 
loured,  which  they  fell  to  the  Country  People,  or  that 
ferves  for  their  Domeflicks;  they  alfo  leave  thefe  Grapes 
two  whole  Days  in  a  great  Tub,  before  they  prefs  them  ; 
to  the  End  that  the  Wine  may  be  the  redder  ;  and  they 
mix  all  that  comes  from  the  different  Tallies  of  this 
Vintage  together. 

The  white  Grapes  don’t  come  into  this  Cuvee  ;  they 
leave  them  upon  the  Stock  till  toward  All  Saints  Day  or 
fometimes  till  toward  the  eighth  or  tenth  of  November , 
(at  which  Time  the  Mornings  are  cold)  to  make  of  it  a 
Vin  Bourra ,  as  they  call  it,  i.  e.  a  new  and  fweet  white 
Wine,  that  has  not  worked,  which  they  fell  while  it  is 
quite  hot. 

This  Wine  is  ftiil  the  better  when  the  Grapes  have 
been  pinched  by  the  white  Frofts  of  Oflo'oer  and  No¬ 
vember,  or  at  leaft  very  cold  Mornings.  A  little  Rot- 
tennefs  in  thefe  Grapes  does  no  Harm  ;  you  need  only 
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take  Care  to  give  the  Wine  Time  to  throw  out  the 
Filth  by  the  Ferment,  and  purify. 

This  white  Wine  may  be  mixed  with  the  Wine  of  the 
Taille,  if  you  pleafe  when  you  have  an  Opportunity  of 
felling  it  prefently  after  it  is  boiled.  This  makes  a  ve¬ 
ry  good  Wine  to  drink,  is  pretty  pale,  and  has  a  good 
Body. 

All  thefe  fine  Wines  ought  to  be  put  into  a  new 
Cafk,  as  alfo  fhould  thofe  of  the  Taille;  but  the  red 
Wines,  the  green,  and  thofe  of  the  Prefs,  may  be  put 
into  an  old  Calk.  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  a  very  good  one. 

You  mud  never  rub  the  Tons  over  with  Brimftone ; 
you  fliould  only  wafh  them  in  common  Water,  a  little 
while  before  they  are  filled,  and  give  them  Time  to 
drain  well :  fome  Handfuls  of  Flowers  or  Peach  Leaves 
may  be  mingled  with  the  Water;  and  they  pretend, 
that  this  will  do  the  Wine  good. 

In  Champaign  they  rarely  put  it  in  any  thing  but 
Pieces,  Carteaux  and  Cades. 

The  River  Meafure  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Mountains  :  the  Pieces  of  the  Rivers  contain  about  two 
hundred  and  ten  Paris  Pints  (a  Paris  Pint  is  equal  to 
an  Englijh  Quart ;)  the  Carteau  a  hundred  and  ten  ;  the 
Pieces  of  the  Mountains  contain  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  Pints,  at  the  leaft  two  hundred  and  thirty 
Paris  Meafure  ;  and  the  Carteau  a  hundred  and  fifteen, 
or  a  hundred  and  twenty. 

They  mark  regularly  with  Chalk,  every  Piece,  and 
every  Carteau,  to  denote  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  Cnvee ; 
the  Wine  of  the  Cutting  of  the  Prefs,  the  white  Wine, 
and  the  green  ;  they  alfo  write  the  Name  of  the  Vine¬ 
yard  from  whence  the  Grapes  came. 

A  few  Years  fince,  fome  private  Perfons  in  Cham¬ 
paign  attempted  to  make  Wine  as  red  as  that  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  ;  and  they  fueceeded  pretty  well  as  to  the  Colour: 
But  in  my  Opinion  thefe  Sorts  of  WTines  do  not  come 
up  to  thofe  of  Burgundy ,  in  that  they  are  not  fo  foft, 
nor  fo  agreeable  to  the  Palate;  neverthelefs  many  Per¬ 
fons  call  for  thefe  Wines,  and  fome  efteem  them  the 
be  ft. 

And  as  thofe  gray  Wines  are  a  little  fallen,  there  has 
been  made  fome  Years  paft,  a  great  deal  of  red  Cham¬ 
paign.  Thefe  Wines  do  well  for  Flanders ,  where  they 
are  frequently  fold  for  thofe  of  Burgundy. 

Of  all  thefe  Wines,  there  is  none  better  for  Health, 
nor  more  agreeable  to  the  Palate,  than  the  gray  Wine 
of  Champaign ,  of  the  Colour  of  a  Partridge’s  Eye,  or 
the  Wines  of  the  two  firft  Tailles  of  a  firft  PrefTing  in 
pretty  hot  Years. 

This  Wine  has  a  Body,  a  Tartnefs,  a  Headinefs,  a 
Balfamicknefs  or  Perfume,  a  Quicknefs  and  Delicate- 
nefs,  that  exceeds  all  the  moll  exquifite  ones  of  Bur¬ 
gundy. 

And  that  which  fliould  engage  one  to  drink  it,  is  its 
Lightnefs,  which  makes  it  (train  and  pals  quicker  through 
the  Body  than  any  other  Wine  in  the  Kingdom.  It  is 
a  Miftake  to  be  of  Opinion,  that  the  Wine  of  Cham¬ 
paign  can  give  the  Gout.  !  have  fcarce  ever  feen  one 
gouty  Perfon  in  this  whole  Province  ;  and  there  need  be 
no  better  Proof. 

To  make  good  red  Wine  in  Champaign,  the  black 
Grapesought  to  be  gathered  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day ;  Care 
is  to  be  taken  to  choofe  them  well,  and  not  to  mingle 
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with  them  the  Grapes  of  the  tall  Vines,  nor  the  greets, 
ones,  or  thofe  that  are  partly  rotten ;  to  let  them  be 
two  Days  in  one  T  ub,  where  the  Liquor  grows  red  by 
the  Heat  it  contracts  there :  Some  Hours  before  it  is 
put  into  the  Prefs,  it  ought  to  be  trampled  with  the 
Feet,  and  the  Juice  to  be  mingled  with  the  Marc; 
without  this  the  Wine  will  not  be  of  a  fufficient  Rednefs. 
It  it  be  let  ftand  more  than  two  Days  in  the  Tub,  it 
will  tafte  too  much  of  the  Stone.  It  it  be  mingled  with 
the  Wine  of  the  Prefs,  it  will  be  tqo  thick,  too  hard, 
and  too  unpleafant. 

The  Wine  of  the  firft  Prefling  being  finifhed,  and 
the  Veflels  marked,  they  fet  them  in  a  Row  in  a  Cellar 
or  Court  Yard,  thofe  who  have  a  great  deal  of  Wine 
and  are  good  CEconomifts,  take  great  Care  to  gather 
the  Scum  that  comes  out  of  .every  Veffel,  while  the 
Wines  ferment,  by  the  Means  of  a  Kind  of  Tin  Fun¬ 
nel,  made  bending  downwards,  which  lets  the  Scum 
fall  into  a  wooden  Bowl,  which  is  placed  between  two 
Cafks ;  they  afterwards  put  thefe  Scums  into  the  Wines 
of  the  Prefs ;  but  neverthelefs  there  are  but  few  that 
ufe  this  Piece  of  CEconomy. 

They  let  thefe  gray  Wines  ftand  to  ferment  in  the 
Calks  ten  or  twelve  Days ;  becaufe  thefe  Wines  throw' 
out  their  Ferment  fo  much  the  more  or  lefs  (lowly,  by 
how  much  they  have  more  or  lefs  Warmth,  or  as  the 
Years  are  more  or  lefs  hot. 

After  the  Wine  has  done  fermenting,  they  flop  up 
the  Veflels  at  the  great  Bung  Hole,  and  leave  on  the 
Foreftde  an  Opening,  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  French 
Farthing,  by  which  one  may  put  in  his  Finger  ;  this 
they  call  le  Broqueleur ;  and  they  flop  this  up  ten  or 
twelve  Days  after,  with  a  wooden  Peg  about  two  Inches 
long,  for  the  more  readily  taking  it  out,  and  putting  it  in. 

All  the  while  the  Wines  are  fermenting,  the  Veflels 
are  to  be  kept  full,  to  give  them  an  Opportunity  of 
carting  out  all  that  is  impure.  In  order  for  this,  they 
muft  be  filled  up  every  two  or  three  Days,  within  & 
Finger’s  Breadth  of  the  Bung;  after  they  have  been 
bunged  up,  they  muft  be  filled  up  every  eighth  Day, 
at  the  little  Hole,  for  the  Space  of  two  or  three  Weeks 
more  ;  and  after  that  once  a  Week  for  a  Month  or 
two,  and  after  that  once  in  every  two  Months  as  long 
as  the  Wine  remains  in  the  Vault,  if  it  be  there  for 
Y  ears. 

When  the  Wines  have  not  Body  enough,  or  are  too 
green,  as  it  often  happens  in  moift  cold  Years,  and  when 
they  have  too  much  Liquor,  as  in  hot  and  dry  Years ; 
three  Weeks  after  the  Wines  have  been  made,  they  muft 
be  rolled  in  the  Cafks  five  or  fix  Turns  to  mix  them 
well  with  the  Lees;  and  this  muft  be  continued  every 
eight  Days  for  three  or  four  Weeks.  This  mixing  of 
the  Lee  with  the  Wine  being  repeated,  will  ftrengthen 
it,  forten  it,  ripen  it,  render  it  more  forward,  and  make 
it  fit  to  drink  in  as  fhort  a  Time  as  if  it  had  been  tranf- 
ported  from  one  Place  to  another. 

Tiie  Wines  muft  be  let  ftand  in  the  Cellar  till  toward 
the  tenth  of  April,  when  they  carry  them  down  into 
the  Vault ;  but  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  be  cold  in  Autumn, 
they  are  to  be  carried  up  again  into  the  Cellar;  it  is  of 
Confequence  to  be  obferved,  upon  this  Subject,  that  the 
Wines  ought  always  to  be  in  cool  Places,  and  never  to 
fuffer  Heat;  and  as  the  Vaults  are  cooler  in  Summer, 
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and  warmer  in  Winter  than  the  external  Air,  as  Toon  as 
it  begins  to  be  hot,  the  Wines  muft  be  carried  down, 
whether  they  be  in  Pieces,  or  in  Bottles,  into  the 
Vaults;  and  when  it  begins  to  be  cold,  they  muft  be 
carried  up  into  the  Cellar. 

There  has  been  nothing  better  invented  and  more 
ufeful,  than  the  Manner  of  drawing  off  Wines.  Certain 
Experience  convinces,  that  it  is  the  Lees  that  fpoi'r Wines ; 
and  that  they  are  never  better,  nor  more  lively,  than 
when  they  have  been  well  drawn  off,  whether  you 
would  bottle  it,  or  keep  it  in  the  Pieces,  it  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  drawn  off,  out  of  one  VeiTel  into  another, 
at  leaft  twice  into  another  VeiTel  well  wafhed,  leaving 
the  Lee  in  the  former, 

You  fhould  draw  off  the  Wines  the  firft  Time  to¬ 
wards  the  Middle  of  December ;  the  fecond  towards  the 
Middle  of  February ,  and  to  fine  them,  in  March  and 
April ,  eight  Days  or  thereabouts  beforo  you  bottle  it; 
For  every  Piece  of  Wine,  you  -muft  have  of  Ifinglafs, 
that  is  the  whiteft,  of  the  Weight  of  a  Crown  of  Gold, 
weighing  two  Deniers  fifteen  Grains,  or  fixty  three 
Grains.  They  take  fo  many  Times  the  Weight  of  a 
Crown  of  Gold,  as  they  have  Pieces  of  Wine  to  draw  off, 
they  put  this  Quantity  of  Ifinglafs  in  one  ©r  two  Pints 
of  the  fame  Wines,  in  a  Bucket,  for  a  Day  op  two,  to 
give  it  Time  to  diffolve;  others  put  it  in  a  Glafs,  or  a 
Pint  of  Water,  according  to  the  Quantity,  m  order 
to  haften  its  dillolving,  which  is  always  difficult-  to  be 
done;  fome  mix  it  in  a  Pint  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  or 
excellent  Aqua  Vita.  When  the  Ifinglafs  is  grown 
fbft,  they  prat  it  well  to  divide,  and  diflribute  it  ; 
then,  when  the  Parts  begin  to  feparate,  they  put  in 
the  Bucket  or  the  VeiTel,  in  which  this  Dilfolution  is 
made,,  fo  many  Pints  of  Wine  as  they  have  Cafks  or 
Pieces  to  drawoff;  then  they  beat  the  Ifinglafs  again 
and  pafs  it  through  a  Strainer,  the  Holes  of  which 
ihould  be  very  fmall ;  they  often  pour  in  of  the  fame 
Wine  to  dilute  it  well;  and  when  there  remains  no¬ 
thing  in  the  Strainer,  they  pafs  all  the  Liquor  oveF 
again  through  a  Linen  Cloth,  and  fqueeze  it  very  well  ; 
and  afterwards  they  put  one  good  Pint  oriels  into  each 
Calk,  and  half  a  Pint  into  each  Garteau. 

They  ftir  the  Wine  in  the  Piece  with  a  Stick  about 
the  Middle,  without  fuffering  the  Stick  to  go-any  low¬ 
er.  It  is  fufficient  to  ftir  the  Wine  for  the  Space  of 
three  or  four  Minutes. 

A  certain  private  Perfon  has  newly  contrived  a  quick¬ 
er  Method  of  diffolving  this  Ifinglafs ;  after  it  has  been 
fteeped  one  Day  in  Water,,  he  melts  it  in  a  Skillet  up¬ 
on  the  Fire,, and  reduces  it  to  a  Ball,  like  a  Bit  of  Pafte, 
and  afterwards  puts  it  into  the  Wine  where  it  diftributes 
itfelf  with  lefs  Difficulty.  After  what  Manner  foever 
it  be  diffolved,  Care  ought  to  be  taken,  not  to  put 
in  too  much  Liquor,  and  not  to  put  more  than  a 
proportionable  Quantify  of  Water  or  Wine  to  that  of 
Ifinglafs. 

The  Ifinglafs  works  itfelf  ordinarily  in  two  or  three 
Days;  though  fometimes  it  does  not  clarify  the  Wine 
in  fix  or  eight ;  but  neverthelefs,  you  muft  wait  till  the 
Wine  is  clear  before  you  change  the  Veffeh  In  the 
Winter  the  Seafons  are  oftentimes  fo  improper  for  this, 
that  there  is  a  Neceffity  of  putting  Ifinglafs  a  fecond 
Time  into  the  Piece ;  but  then  you  muft  not  put  in 


more  than  the  Quantity  before  mentioned  ;  but  when  it' 
freezes,  or  the  Weather  is  clear  and  cold,  the  Wine 
will  clarify  itfelf  perfectly  well,  and  in  fewer  Days  ;  it 
has  a  Colour  more  lively  and  brilliant  than  when  it  is 
fined  and  drawn  off  in  faint  moift  Weather. 

As  foon  as  the  Wines  are  clear,  they  are  to  be  drawn 
off,  and  the  Veffels  changed.  Four  or  five  new  Cafks 
are  fufficient  to  draw  off  two  or  three  hundred  Pieces 
of  Wine  ;  for  when  they  have  emptied  one  Piece,  they 
take  out  the  Lee,  and  put  it  into  the  old  Cafks,  wafh 
it,  and  it  ferves  to  draw  off  another  into  it. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  their  Contrivance  in 
Champaign,  to  fhift  their  Wines  without  difplacing  their 
Cafks.  They  have  a  leathern  Pipe  like  a  Gut,  four 
or  five  Feet  long,  and  about  fix  or  feven  Inches  in  Cir¬ 
cumference,  weft  fewed  with  a  double  Seam,  that  the 
Wine  may  not  run  through ;  there  is  at.  both  Ends  a 
Cannon  or  Pipe  of  Wood,  about  ten  or  twelve  Inches 
long,  and  about  fix  or  feven  in  Circumference  at  one 
End,  and  about  four  at  the  other ;  the  great  End  c£ 
each  Pipe  is  fet  in  a  leathern  Pipe,  and  well  bound  with, 
ftrong  Twine-  on  the  Outfide,  that  the  Wine  may  not 
run  out ;  they  take  out  the  Bung  that  is  at  the  Top 
of  the  Tun  that  they  would  fill,  and  drive  the  Wood 
of  the  Pipe  in  with  a  wooden  Mallet,  which  they  beat 
upon  a  Sort  of  Chin  Cloth,  that  is  fixed  to  each  of  thefe 
Pipes;  which  being,  faftened  about  two  Inches  within  an 
Inch  or- lefs  of.  the  great  End,,  and  which  lofes  itfelf  in- 
fenfibly  in  going  towards  the  fmail  End.  they  fet  a 
large  Siphon  of  Metal  below  the  Cafk  they  would  emp¬ 
ty,  and  alfo  put  into  this  Siphon  the  fmall  End  of  the 
other  Pipe  of  Wood,  which  is  faftened  to  the  Leather 
Pipe,  and  afterwards  open  the  Siphon,  and  without  the 
Help  of  any  Perfon,  almoft  the  Half  cf  the  full  Ve fie t- 
paffes  into  the  empty  one  by  the  Weight  of  the  Li¬ 
quor;  and  when  it  is  come  near  the  Level,  and  will, 
run  no  longer,  they  have  recourfe  to  a  Kind  of  Bellows,, 
of  a  very  particular  Conftru&ion,  to  force  the  Wine 
from  the  Cafk  they  would  empty,  to  pafs  into  that  they 
would  fill. 

Thefe  Kinds  of  Bellows  are  about  three  Feet  long* 
and  a  Foot  and  a  Half  broad  ;  and  are  made  and 
(haped  in  the  common  Manner  to  about  four  Inches  of 
the  fmall  End  ;  but  from  this  Diftance  the  Bellows 
have  three  or  four  Inches  in  Breadth.  In  the  Infide  of. 
this  Place,  the  Air  paffes  only  through  one  great  Hole 
of  an  Inch  Bore  :  Near  this  Hole,  on  the  Side  of  the. 
fmall  End  of  the  Bellows,  there  is  a  Piece  of  Leather* 
like  a  Tongue  or  Sucker  of  a  Pump,  which  is  faftened' 
there,  and  lies  clofe  againft  the  Side  of  the  Hole  and  the 
Mouth,  fo  that  when  the  Bellows  is  lifted  up  to  take  in  the 
Air,  the  Air  that  has  paffed  once  through  this  Hole,  and; 
has  entered  into  the  Cafk,  cannot  return  back  into  the 
Bellows,  which  takes  not  back  a  new  Air,  but  by  thofc 
Holes  below  to  fill  it  again. 

The  End  of  the  Bellows  is  dfferent  from  that  of 
others*  being  clofely  fhut  up  with  a  Nozle  of  Wood  of 
a  Foot  long,  which  is  jointed  in,  glued,  and  very 
ftrongly  faftened  by  good  Pegs  at  the  End  of  the  Bel¬ 
lows,  to  conduct  the  Air  downwards.  The  Nozle  is 
round,  and  thick  without;  about  nine  or  ten  Inches, 
in  Circumference  at  the  Top,  and  diminifhed  infenfibly 
towards  the  fmall  End,  that  it  may  enter  conveniently 
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into  the  Veflfels  by  the  Bunghole,  and  alfo  to  Ihut  it  up 
fo  clofe,  that  the  Air  can  neither  get  in  nor  out  any 
Way. 

This  Nozle  enters  for  this  Purpofe  two  Inches  near 
the  Level  at  the  End  of  the  Bellows,  and  is  made  in  a 
half  Round  at  the  Top,  that  it  rnay  be  beaten  in  with 
a  wooden  Mallet,  and'forced  into  the  Calk;  there  is, 
about  two  Fingers  Length  below  the  upper  End  of  this 
Nozle,  a  Hook  or  Brace  of  Iron  of  a  Foot  long,  paf- 
fing  through  an  Iron  Ring,  which  is  fattened  with  Nails 
to  the  Nozle,  in  order  by  this  Hook  to  fatten  the  Bel¬ 
lows  to  the  Hoops  of  the  Calk,  without  which  the 
Force  of  the  Air  would  drive  the  Bellows  out  again 
by  the  Bunghole,  and  the  Operation  of  emptying  the 
broached  Veffel  would  not  be  performed. 

The  Mechanifm  of  thefe  Bellows,  thus  defcribed,  is 
eafy  to  be  conceived.  The  Air  enters  by  the  Holes  be¬ 
low  in  the  common  Manner;  it  advances  toward  the 
End,  according  to  the  Degree  that  The  Bellows  are 
prefled,  there  it  meets  with  a  Pipe  that  caufes  it  to  de¬ 
scend  downwards  ;  but  to  hinder  it  from  riling  up  again, 
as  it  would  do,  when  the  Bellows  were  opened  to  give 
■  it  a  new  Air ;  there  is  in  this  Space  a  Sucker  or  Tongue 
of  Leather,  which  as  has  been  laid,  is  on  the  Infide  of 
the  Hole  at  about  three  or  four  Inches  from  the  End  of 
the  Bellows,  which  fhut  up  the  Hole  according  as  you 
would -have  it  take  in  again  a  new  Air;  this  new  Air 
pulhes  flill  gently,  in  prefling  the  Bellows  in  the  Pipe, 
becaufe  this  Tongue  opens  according  as  it  is  forced  by 
.the  Air;  thus  there  continually  enters  a  new  Air  into 
the  Calk,  without  being  able  to  get  out,  becaufe  it  finds 
itfelf  clofe  flopt  by  the  fame  Pipe  that  carries  the  Air 
into  it,  and  the  Tongue  hinders  it  from  getting  out 
again. 

The  Force  of  this  Air,  which  continually  pufhes  in, 
prefling  Aiongly  upon  the  Bellows,  prefies  equally  the 
Superficies  of  the  Wine  over  the  whole  Length  of  the 
Piece,  without  caufing  the  leatt  Agitation  in  the  Wine  ; 
and  the  Force  caufes  it  topafs  down  in  the  Pipe  of  Lea¬ 
ther,  from  thence  into  the  other  Calk  that  is  to  be  filled, 
where  it  rifes,  becaufe  the  Air  is  driven  toward  the 
Bunghole,  which  is  open. 

The  Bellows  pulh  all  the  Wine  in  the  Calk  to  about 
ten  or  twelve  Pints,  or  thereabouts;  which  is  known 
when  they  perceive  the  Wine  to  hifs  in  the  Siphon  ;  at 
which  Time  they  take  from  the  two  Calks,  the  two  Pipes 
than  have  been  forced  into  them,  and  which  are  joined 
together  by  the  Leather  Pipe,  and  nimbly  flop  up  the 
Hole  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Piece  with  a  Bung  of  Oak 
made  round,  a  little  Hoping,  and  drive  it  with  a  Mal¬ 
let  ;  from  the  other  Calk,  that  has  been  emptied,  they 
pull  out  the  Cannon  or  Pipe  of  Wood  from  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  Metal,  and  leave  it  to  drain  gently  fome  Pints 
of  clear  Wine  into  a  Veffel  that  receives  it. 

They  obferve  attentively  every  Moment,  in  a  clear 
Glafs,.  if  the  Wine  be  neat  ;  and  wfien  they  perceive 
but  the  leatt  Thicknefs,  without  waiting  till  it  appears 
foul,  they  Hop  the  Fountain,  and  take  it  away  imme¬ 
diately,  and  turn  out  into  a  Bucket  that  little  Wine 
that  remains  in  the  Piece  :  That  clear  Wine  that  has 
drained  out  of  the  Fountain,  they  put  into  the  Calk 
that  they  have  been  filling  ;  they  ufe  for  this  Purpofe  a 
Funnel  of  Tin,  the  Tail  of  which  is  about  a  Foot  long, 
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to  the  End  that  the  Wine  that  paffes  through  it,  may 
not  caufe  any  Agitation  in  that  of  the  Piece  ;  and  that 
there  may  not  any  Filth  pafs  into  the  Wine,  there  is, 
toward  the  Bottom  of  the  Funnel,  a  Tin  Plate  pierced 
through  with  fmall  Holes,  which  prevents  any  Thing 
grofs  from  patting  through  into  the  Piece. 

They  put  together  into  a  feparate  Calk,  all  the  Re¬ 
mainders  of  the  empty  Pieces ;  prefently  after  they  have 
emptied  one,  which  they  do  in  lei's  than  half  an  Hour, 
they  watti  it  with  a  Bucket  of  Water,  let  it  Hand  to 
drain  fome  Moments,  and  then  fill  it  with  another  that 
is  to  be  drawn  off. 

After  the  Wine  has  been  emptied  out  of  one  Veffel 
into  another  the  firtt  Time,  they  draw  it  olf  a  fecond 
Time,  at  the  Time  we  have  before  mentioned  ;  fome' 
times  they  are  obliged  to  do  it  a  third  Time,  to  give  it 
a  lively  Colour,  if  it  has  it  not  already  ;  but  four  Days 
before  they  change  the  Calk,  they  give  it  a  Frizure,  as 
they  call  it,  and  put  in  it  one  third  Part  of  the  ordinary 
Quantity  of  Ifinglafs. 

The  mott  experienced  Perfons  fliift  their  fine  Wines 
out  of  one  Velfel  into  another,  as  often  as  they  change 
its  Place,  as  well  when  they  carry  it  down  into  the 
Vault,  as  up  into  the  Cellar,  according  to  the  different 
Seafons:  I  have  known  when,  in  four  Years  Time, 
they  have  drawn  it  off  twelve  or  thirteen  Times ;  and 
they  pretend,  that  this  preferves  and  futtains  the  Wine  ; 
and  that  it  has  been  the  finer,  and  more  delicate. 

Their  Opinion  is,  that  the  Wine  is  continually  form¬ 
ing  a  fine  Lee,  which  gives  it  the  Colour;  and  that  to 
preferve  it  of  a  good  White,  it  mutt  be  often  fhifted 
out  of  one  Veffel  into  another,  if  it  be  not  put  into 
Bottles;  and  that  there  is  no  Reafon  to  fear,  that  the 
Wine  will  be  weakened  by  this  Means,  becaufe  the  of- 
tener  it  is  removed,  the  oftener  you  give  it  new  Vigour, 
and  the  oftener  it  is  drawn  off,  the  more  lively  and 
and  brilliant  is  the  Colour. 

And  although  I  have  Laid  they  fhould  not  brimttone 
their  Calks,  they  do  not  fail  to  ufe  a  Match  of  Brim- 
ffone  the  firtt  Time  they  change  the  Veflfels;  they  min¬ 
gle  a  Pice  of  thick  Linen  Cloth  in  the  melted  Brim¬ 
ttone,  and  they  cut  off  a  Bit  for  each  Calk  of  fine 
Wine  about  the  Bignefs  of  one’s  little  Finger,  and  one- 
as  big  again  for  every  Piece  of  common  Wine ;  they 
light  it,  and  put  it  under  the  Bung  of  the  Piece  they 
empty,  before  the  have  Recourfe  to  the  Bellows ;  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Wine  defeends,  it  draws  along  with  it  a 
fmall  Scent  of  the  Brimttone,  which  is  not  very  ttrong 
fo  as  to  make  it  perceivable,  and  that  only  leaves  what 
will  give  it  a  Livelinefs  of  Colour ;  the  fame  may  be 
done  the  fecond  Time,  when  they  change  the  Calk,  if 
it  has  not  taken  the  Scent  the  firtt  Time,  otberwife  it 
ought  to  be  drawn  off  the  fecond  Time  without  a 
Match,  to  caufe  it  to  lofe  the  Scent  of  the  Brimttone, 
which  it  ought  never  to  have. 

The  Wines  that  are  thus  clear  and  fine,  keep  very 
well  in  the  Calk  for  two  or  three  Years,  and  hold  their 
Goodnefs  in  the  Vaults  and  Cellars;  but  efpecially  the 
Mountain  Wines  that  have  a  good  Body  ;  thofe  of  the 
River  lofe  their  Quality  in  Wood,  and  they  ought  to 
be  drank  in  the  firtt  and  fecond  Year,  or  elfe  they  mutt 
be  put  into  Bottles.  This  Wine  will  keep  very  well 
four,  five,  or  fix  Years  in  Glafs  Bottles. 

4  I  2 
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The  Ufe  of  round  Bottles  is  very  common  in  Cham¬ 
paign  ;  they  having  Plenty  of  Wood  in  the  Province, 
have  there  fet  up  very  good  Glafs  Houfes,  which 
they  feldom  make  ufe  of  but  in  making  thefe  Bottles, 
which  are  about  fix  Inches  high,  and  four  or  five  in  the 
Neck.  Thefe  Bottles  contain  ordinarily  a  Paris  Pint,  or 
half  a  Glafs  lefs.  They  fell  them  commonly  for  twelve 
or  fifteen-  Francs  a  hundred.  They  have  a  certain 
Quantity  in  every  Houfe.  Before  they  enter  upon  a 
Piece  of  Wine  to  drink,  they  put  it  into  Bottles  well 
wafhed  and  drained,  in  order  to  have  the  Wine  of  one 
Piece  equally  good. 

.When  they  have  a  mind  to  draw  off  a  Piece  of  Wine 
into  Bottles,  they  put  a  litPe  biphon  of  Metal  into  the 
Calk,  which  is  bent  downwards,  to  drain  it  into  the 
Bottle  ;  under  which  there  is  a  Tuh  or  Bucket  to  catch 
the  Wine  that  fhall  run  over.  They  flop  up  every 
Bottle  carefully  with  a  good  well  chofen  Cork  that  is  not 
Worm  eaten,  but  that  isfolid  and  clofe.  Thefe  Sorts  of 
fine  Corks  cod  fifty  or  fixty  Sols  a  Hundred.  There  can¬ 
not  be  too  much  Care  taken  in  the  choofing  Corks,  led 
the  Wine  fpoil  in  fome  of  the  Bottles,  when  the  Corks 
are  defective;  therefore  great  Care  fhould  be  taken  in 
the  choofing  them,  when  you  would  draw  off  fine 
Wines  into  Bottles,  whether  it  be  for  keeping,  or  to  be 
fent  Abroad. 

When  Bottles  are  ufed  that  have  been  made  ufe  of  be¬ 
fore,  they  fhould  be  waffled  with  leaden  Shot,  and  a 
little  Water  to  fetch  out  the  Filth  that  fhalt  remain  on 
the  Bottom  pf  the  Bottles but  it  is  much  better  in  the 
room  of  them,  to  ufe  fmall  Nails,  becaufe  they  per¬ 
fectly  take  off  all  that  which  dicks  to  the  Glafs. 

When  all  the  Bottles  that  fuftice  to  empty  one  Calk  are 
filled,  they  tie  the  Mouth  of  the  Bottle  over  to  the 
Neck,  with  a  ftrong  Packthread  ;  and  if  it  be  a  fine  Wine, 
they  commonly  leal  it  with  Spanifh  Wax,  that  the  Wine 
may  not  be  changed,  nor  the  Bottles  by  the  Domedicks ; 
and  fome  Perfons  have  their  Coats  of  Arms  made  on 
the  Bottles,  which  does  not  enhance  the  Price  above 
thirty  Sols  per  Cent. 

When  all  the  Bottles  are  well  flopped,  tied  down, 
and  fealed,  they  ought  to  be  let  in  a  Vault  or  Cellar, 
upon  Sand-two  or  three  Fingers  Depth,  and  laid  Side¬ 
ways  leaning  againft  one  another  ;  when  they  are  fet 
upright,  they  form  a  white  Flower  upon  the  Wine  at 
the  Top,  in  the  ftnall  empty  Space  that  is  between  the 
Top  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Bottle  and  the  Wine ; 
for  the  Bottles  ought  never  to  be  filled  up  to  the 
Top  ;  but  there  mud  be  left  a  firnll  empty  Space  of 
about  half  an  Inch,  between  the  Wine  and  the  End  of 
the  Cork.  . 

If  this  was  not  done,  the  Wire  would  fet  a  working  in 
the  different  Seafofis  of  the  Year,  and  break  a  great 
Number  of  Bottles;  and  it  does,,  notwithdand.ng, 
break 'a  great  many,  in  fpite  of  all  the  Caution  that 
can  be  taken,  and  more  efpecially  when  the  Wine  has  a 
great  deal  of  Heat,  or  is  a  little  tart. 

Iiv  fome  Years  the  Wine  grows  ropy  in  the  Bottles  even 
in  the  Vaults,  fo  as  to  rope  when  it  is  poured  out  as  if 
it  had  Oil1;  fo  that  it  cannot  be  drank.  This  is  a  Mala¬ 
dy  that  fei7^s  the  Wine  that  has  dood  feveral  Months 
without  being  removed  from  one  Place  to  another.  If 
it  be  fet  in  the  Air,  it-  willlofe  m-ore  of  its  -  Ropinefs  than 
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it  will  if  left  in  the  Vault.  It  will  recover  itfelf,  if  fet 
in  a  very  airy  Granary,  better  than  it  will  oftentimes  do 
in  fix  Months  in  a  Vault. 

When  one  is  obliged  to  drink  a  ropy  Wine,  if  he 
fhake  the  Bottle  ffrongly  for  the  Space  of  half  a  Quar-* 
ter  of  an  Hour,  and  then  uncork  it  immediately  after 
he  has  done  fhaking  it,  the  Bottle  being  a  little  inclined 
on  the  Side,  will  calf  out  prefently  half  a  Glafs  of  Froth 
or  Scum,  and  the  red  of  the  Wine  will  be  drinkable, 
whereas  otherwife  it  would  not  be  lo. 

For  about  forty  Years  lad  pad,  the  Tade  of  the 
French  has  been  determined  for  a  frothy  Wine;  and 
this  they  ufed  to  love,  as  one  may  fay,  even  to  Diftra&ion. 
They  have  begun  a  little  to  come  off  from  that  for 
fome  Years  pad.  Their  Sentiments  are  much  divided 
as  to  the  Opinion  of  this  Kind  of  Wine  ;  fome  believe 
that  it  proceeds  from  the  Force  of  the  Drugs  they  put 
in  it  which  makes  it  froth  fo  drongly;  others  attribute 
it  to  the  Tartnefs  of  the  Wines,  becaufe  the  greated 
Part  that  do  froth  are  extremely  tart ;  others  attribute 
this  Effedl  to  the  Moon,  according  to  the  Times  in 
which  thefe  Wines  are  bottled. 

It  is  true,  there  are  a  great  many  Wine  Merchants, 
who,  feeing  the  great  Fondnefs  that  there  is  for  their, 
frothy  Wines,  oftentimes  put  in  Alum,  Spirit  of  Wine, 
and  Pigeons  Dung,  and  a  great  many  other  Drugs,  to 
make  it  froth  extremely,  but  it  is  certain,  by  Experi¬ 
ence,  that  the  Wine  froths  when  it  is  any  Time  bottled 
from  the  Vintage  to  the  Month  of  May.  There  are 
fome  who  pretend  that  the  nearer  the  Vintage  Time  the 
Wine  is  produced,  when  it  is  bottled,  the  more  it  froths. 
M  ny  do  not  agree  to  this  Opinion,  but  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  there  is  no  Time  in  which  the 
Wine  froths  more,  than  about  the  End  of  the  fecond 
Quarter  of  the  Month  of  March-,  and  this  always  hap¬ 
pens  toward  the  Holy  Week.  There  does  not  need 
any  Artifice  at  all,  one  may  always  be  fure  to  have 
Wine  perfe&ly  frothy,  when  it  is  bottled  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fourteenth  of  the  Month  of  March ;  of  this 
there  is  fuch  reiterated  Experience,  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  Wine  does  not  froth  pre* 
fently  after  it  is  put  in  Bottles  ;  it  mud  be  at  leaf!  fix 
Weeks,  and  fometimes  fix  Months,  before  it  froths  well. 
If  it  is  to  be  tranfported,  you  muff  give  it  near  a  Month 
of  the  Vault,  efpecially  in  the  Summer,  to  recover  its 
Remove. 

But  as  Wines,  efpecially  the  Mountain  Wines,  are 
not  ordinarily  bottled  in  the  Holy  Week,  becaufe  they 
are  then  too  green,  or  have  too  much  Hardinefs,  ef¬ 
pecially  if  the  Year  has  been  cold  and  moiff,  or  too 
much  Liquor  expreffed,  if  the  Year  has  been  hot,  the 
mod  fare  and  advantageous  Way  to  have  exquifite  Wine, 
that  is  perfedtly  frothy,  is  not  to  bottle  it  till  the  Rife  of 
of  the  Sap  of  Augujl'.  It  is  certain,  by  Experience, 
that  it  froths  excetlively  when  it  is  bottled  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fourteenth  of  Augujl ,  and  as  it  will  then 
have  loft  the  Tartnefs  or  Greennefs  of  its  Liquor,  one 
may  be  affured  in  Bottles  to  have  the  ripeff  and  moii 
frothy  Wine. 

There  has  been  another  Experiment  tried,  which  is,  • 
not  to  bottle  the  Mountain  Wine  till  the  Holy  Week  of 
the  fecond  Year,  that  is,  eighteen  Months  after  the 

Vintage, 
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Vintage,  and  it  has  been  found  that  it  froths  fufficientiy, 
hut  lefs  hy  half  than  that  which  has  been  bottled  in  the 
Riling  of  the  Sap  of  March  the  Year  before. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  River  Wine,  which  has  a 
Ids  body  than  that  of  the  Mountains,  can  froth  fo  much 
in  the  fecond  Year.  When  one  would  have  Wine  that 
will  not  froth  at  all,  it  fhould  be  Bottled  in  October  or 
Ncvsmbery  the  Year  after  the  Vintage  ;  if  it  be  bottled 
tn  Juneot  July y  it  will  froth  {lightly,  though  but  a  lit¬ 
tle,  if  any  Thiug  at  all. 

To  find  in  the  Wine  of  Champaign  all  the  Merit  that 
it  ought  to  have,  it  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  Vault 
not  above  half  a  Quarter  ol  an  Hour  before  it  is  drank, 
and^jt  muff  he  put  into  a  Bucket,  with  two  or  three 
Pounds  of  Ice  ;  the  Cork  fhould  be  opened,  and  put 
in  again  lightly,  which,  if  it  be  not  done,  the  Wine 
will  break  the  Bottle,  or  will  not  grow  cool,  if  it  were 
not  unftopped,  and  it  would  evaporate  itfelf,  if  it  re¬ 
mained  quite  open.  When  the  Bottle  has  been  half  a 
Qu  arter  of  an  Hour  in  this  Ice,  it  mull:  be  taken  out, 
becaufe  the  Ice  would  otherwife  chill  it  to  much,  and 
make  it  lofe  its  Brifknefs.  This  Wine  will  be  excellent¬ 
ly  good,  and  of  a  delicious  Flavour,  when  it  has  been  a 
little  affedled  by  the  Ice,  but  great  Care  mull  be  taken 
that  it  mav  not  be  either  too  much  or  too  little. 

j 

As  thefe  Wines,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fame  Year, 
work  continually  in  the  Vaults  and  Cellars,  and  Hill 
more  in  Betties  than  in  Pieces,  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Seafons,  and  the  divers  Imprefitans  of  the  Air,  it 
ought  not  to  be  furprifing,  if  the  fame  Wine,  especially 
the  new,  oftentimes  appears  different  in  Tafte.  We 
find  a  Wine  potable  in  ‘January  and  February ,  which 
will  feem  hard  in  March  and  April,  becaufe  of  the  Ri¬ 
ling  of  the  Sap,  which  agitates  it  more  ;  the  fame 
Wine  in  June  and  July  will  appear  entirely  foft,  and  in 
Auguft  and  September  we  {hall  find  it  hard  again,  which 
one  {hall  not  be  able  to  perceive  any  Thing  of  during 
the  preceding  Months,  becaufe  the  Riling  of  the  Sap 
in  Augu/1  will  put  the  Parts  in  a  great  Motion*  This 
Effect  Motion  will  have  on  the  River  Wines  of  the 
Year,  but  oftentimes  the  Wines  of  two  Years  from  the 
Mountains  will  appear  more  mellow,  more  or  lefs  ex-' 
quifite,  more  or  lefs  forward,  according  to  the  different 
Motions  it  has  received  by  the  different  Imprefhons  of 
the  Air,  which  will  vary  more  fenfibly  in  the  different 
Seafons  of  the  Year. 

There  ought  to  be  very  great  Attention  to  keep  the 
Wine  continually  in  cool  Places,  for,  as  nothing  does 
it  more  Hurt  than  Heat,  it  is  of  the  greatefl  Impoitance 
to  have  good  Cellars,  and  excellent -Vaults.  No  Part 
of  the  World  has  fo  good  Vaults  as  thofe  in  Champaign , 
which  is  the  Reafon  it  is  fo  difficult  to  find  any-where 
elfe  fo  good  Wines  as  thefe  of  this  Province. 

Thofe  who  would  lay  up  a  Stock  of  Wine,  and  are 
able  to  keep  it  two  or  three  Year,  or  whofe  Buftnefs  it 
is  to  fend  it  into  other  far  dill  an  l  Provinces,  or  to  fo-  - 
reign  Countries,  ought  to  choofe  the  Mountain  Wine  ; 
for,  as  it  has  more  Body,  it  will  better  bear  Tranfporta- 
tion  than  thofe  of  the  River,  and,  befides,  the  Englijh , 
the  Flemings,  the  Dutch ,  the  Danes ,  and  the  Svjedes , 
defire  thefe  ftrong  Wines  that  can  bear  the  Tranfporta- 
tion,  and  hold  good  for  two  cr  three  Years,  which  the 
River  Wines  will  not  do. 
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The  mod  noble  River  Wines  are  thofe  of  Auvillers , 
Ay,  Epernay ,  Pierry ,  Currtieres  ;  thofe  of  the  Mountain 
are,  of  Sillery,  Verzcnay ,  Taijfy,  M a  illy,  add  above  all 
thofe  of  St.  Thierry  have  the  moil  Reputation.  The 
faff  has  for  a  long  Time  had  thegreateft  Name,  and  been 
the  moil  called  for,  and  one  may  venture  to  lay,  that 
it  comes  nothing  behind  the  heft  Wines  of  Champaign. 

By  all  the  Observations  which  have  been  made  on 
what  is  praftifed  in  this  Province,  in  cultivating  and  or¬ 
dering  the  Vines,  and  in  fining  off  the  Wines,  in  bot¬ 
tling  and  carrying  them  up  and  down  into  Cellars  and 
Vaults,  and  from  Vaults  to  Cellars,  it  will  be  found 
that  even  Perfons  of  good  Taffe,  in  the  Provinces  of 
Burgundy ,  Berry ,  Languedoc,  and  Provence,  who  are 
yet  very  curious  and  delicate  in  making  Wines,  efpe- 
cially  for  their  own  Tables,  know* -not  io  well  how  to 
bring  it  to  Perfection,  as  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to 
make  it  in  this  Province,  for  though  their  Wines  have 
not  the  Tartnefs  of  thofe  of  Champaign,  yet  they  are  able 
to  make  them  mare  clear,  fine,  and  light.  'Lbey  might 
therefore  try  if  they  would  not  be  preferred  better  in 
drawing  them  off  from  the  Lee,  than  in  letting  them 
lie  on  it,  according  to  their  ufual  Cuftom,  which  fomc 
are  of  Opininion  is  abfoiutely  wrong.  They  fhould 
choofe  and  pick,  in  the  Frefh  of  the  Morning,  their 
fineff  black  Grapes,  and  thofe  whofe  Berries  adhere  the 
leaff  together,  becaufe  they  are  the  ripefi,  and  they 
fhould  obftrve  to  leave  as  little  Stalk  to  them  as  may  be, 
and,  with  regard  to  Preffing,  in  which  they  are  ufually 
faulty,  they  fhould  immediately,  as  foon  as  carried, 
trample  every  Load  of  Grapes  fuccellively  as  they  are 
brought  in,  and  coilecling  the  fuff,  muft  put  it  in  new 
Calks  of  a  lefs  Size,  and  when  they  have  fmifiied  treading 
the  Remainder  of  each  Carriage,  they  ffiould  put  them 
into  the  common  Fat,  but  let  them  not  remain  there 
lo  many  Days  as  they  are  generally  ufed  to  do,  that  lb 
their  common  Wines  may  be  thinner,  and  lefs  ftrong. 
By  this  Management  they  might  make  four,  five,  or  fix 
Pieces  of  fine  Wine,  more  or  lefs,  according  as  they 
fhall  find  it  good,  and  the'n  they  ffiould  take  the  fame 
Care,  as  has  been  Paid  thofe  of  Champaign  do  ;  and  if 
they  would  be  content  now  with  a  lefs  Produce,  they 
would  have  a  far  greater  Quantity  the  following  Years, 
and  would  be  continually  bringing  it  to  a  ftiil  greater 
Perfe&ion  as  they  improved  more  and  more  in  Experi¬ 
ence.  In  thofe  Countries,  where  they  can  convenient¬ 
ly  have  PrefTes,  they  fhould  make  them.  • 

Their  Wines  would  be  more  delicate,  more  light, 
and  lefs  coloured,  by  this  Attention,  and,  with  halt  the 
finrng,  would  be  better  for  Tranfportation,  in  drawing 
them  from  the  Lee,  and  efpecially  if  they  are  put  into 
Bottles. 

All  thefe  Obfervations,  which  we  have  made,  will  be 
of  great  Ufe  to  thofe  Perfons-  who  would  improve  their 
Wines,  or  defire  to  drink  delicious  Liquor,  but  fuch 
Perfons  muff  remember  that  they  ought,  above  all  this, 
to  ffudy  to  have  good  Vaults,  and  thofe  which  are  cool- 
eff  in  the  Summer,  and  warmed  in  the  Winter  are  ever 
the  beff. 

It  may  feem  to  many  Perfons  in  this  Country  that  wc 
have  been  too  prolix  in  the  Account  we  have  given,  but 
thefe  Obfervations  are  not  defigned  for  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  Practice  already,  but  for  fuch  Per¬ 
form 
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Tons  as  are  Wholly  ignorant  of  thefe  Things,  and  who 
are  fo  far  from  taking  any  Pains  in  the  ordering  their 
Wines,  that  it  is  a  Pain  to  them  to  conceive  the  greated 
Part  of  thofe  Things  which  I  have  taken  Notice  of  to 
be  neceflary,  and  who  cannot  be  perfuaded,  but  that 
they  obferved  every  Thing  requifite  to  the  proper  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  Wines  as  exa&ly  as  thofe  of  Champaign  do. 

They  pra&ife  nothing  in  Champaign ,  which  may  not 
i-be  perle&ly  imitated  in  other  Places,  the  drawing  off 
the  Wines,  the  Manner  of  fining  them,  and  putting 
them  in  Bottles,  &c.  all  is  equally  poffible,  and  alfo  ea- 
fy.  Many  Perfons  might  enrich  themfelves,  il  they 
would  fet  themfelves  about  it,  with  the  Help  of  thefe 
Obfervations,  and  of  thofe  they  might  make  themfelves, 
to  bring  their  Wines  to  Perfection,  and  indead  of  fel¬ 
ling  them  for  one  or  two  Sols  per  Pot,  as  they  ordina¬ 
rily  do,  they  might  fell  them  for  upwards  of  eight  or 
ten.  They  would  have  the  Satisfa&ion  of  augmenting 
their  Income,  and  fee  their  Wines  fought  after,  and 
tthey  would  be  able  to  fell  them  not  only  at  Home,  but 
alfo  to  tranfport  them  into  foreign  Countries,  becaufe 
their  Situation  is  more  favourable  to  fend  them  by  Sea 
than  that  of  the  Cbampagnois ,  who  are  obliged  to  tranf¬ 
port  theirs  upon  Waggons,  and  by  Rivers,  into  Germa • 
ny ,  and  the  farthed  Parts  of  the  North. 

Perhaps  fome  Criticks  will  object  the  Difference  of 
Climates,  which  will  not  permit  the  fame  Culture  of 
the  fame  Plants,  which,  by  their  different  Qualities,  re¬ 
quire  particular  Managements.  This  Way  of  reafoning 
might  have  Place,  if  I  had  pretended  to  fpeak  to  a 
People  who  dudied  to  order  their  Vines  with  great  At¬ 
tention,  and  to  give  them  a  Finenefs,  but  I  have  it 
-chiefly  in  View,  as  I  have  had  in  collecting  thefe  diffe¬ 
rent  Obfervations,  to  inflruCt  thofe  People  who  are  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  the  Method  ufed  in  thofe  Countries 
where  they  are  accudomed  to  make  excellent  Wines,  as 
well  by  Reafon  of  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Lands,  and  the 
Warmth  of  the  Climate,  as  by  the  indudry  of  thofe  who 
inhabit  them. 

In  Champaign ,  where  their  Grapes  do  not  ripen  but 
"  with  Difficulty,  becaufe  their  Country  is  cold,  they  make 
pale  and  white  Wines,  the  Wines  truly  gray,  which 
are  a  little  coloured,  and  the  Velvet  Wines :  Why  can¬ 
not  they  make  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Wines  in  Berry ,  in 
Burgundy,  in  Languedoc ,  in  Provence ,  &c. 

The  Warmth  of  thcCiimate  will  not  permit  Wines 
to  be  made  perfectly  white  with  black  Grapes;  they 
will  have  a  little  Colour,  and  they  will  not  thence  be 
lefs  exquifite  than  thofe  they  have  made  thefe  fifty  Y«ars 
in  Champaign ,  and  in  the  main  are  better  in  Tade,  and 
better  for  Health,  than  thofe  Wines  that  are  perfectly 
white,  which  cannot  be  ufed  but  after  Dinner. 

A  Disse  r  T  A  T  I  o  N  on  the  Situation  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  Wines  that  it  produces.  By  Mr.  Arnoux. 

The  Town  of  Beaune  is  the  Center  of  Upper  Bur¬ 
gundy  ;  it  is  fituated  in  a  Territory  the  mod  fertile  and 
ferene  in  France  ;  it  is  all  round  encompaffed  with  Ci¬ 
ties,  among  which  is  Autun  the  ancient  Capital  of  the 
Gauls ,  Dijon  Ihe'Capilal  of  the  Dutchy  of  Bourgogne, 
Nuis,*KSt.  Jean,  de  Laune,  Verdun,  Seuree  or  Bellegarde , 
Chalons  on  the  Saone,  Arnay  le  Due,  Sanlieu,  Flavigny, 
and  Setneur.  Beaune  is  placed  almod  in  the  Middle  ot 
.thefe  Towns,  which  are  not  above  eight,  nine,  twelve, 
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twenty-one,  or  twenty-four  Miles  at  the  farthed,  to  be, 
as  it  were,  a  Nurfe  to  them  all,  in  ciidributing  plenti¬ 
fully  amongd  them  the  Liquors  which  it  produces. 

All  the  Learned  are  agreed  unanimoufly  that  it  is 
the  ancient  BibraRe ,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  Ca - 
far  s  Commentaries. 

Ccefar  not  having  above  two  Days  Provifion- for  his 
Army,  and  being  not  above  thirteen  Miles  at  the  mod 
from  BibraRe,  the  bigged,  riched,  and  mod  fertile  City 
of  the  Eduans ,  thought  proper  to  march  thither  to  pro¬ 
cure  Provifion  for  his  Troops,  and  that  is  the  Reafon  he 
quitted  his  Way  to  Switzerland,  and  came  to  BibraRe. 
Com.  Ccef  Lib.  de  Bel.  Gal. 

Rut  to  return  to  the  Town  of  Beaune  :  This  Town 
cannot  pretend  to  glory  in  thefe  ancient  Remains  of  An¬ 
tiquity,  which  the  Air  confumes,  and  Time  reduces  to 
Dud  ;  it  only  glorys  in  its  gtfod  Wines,  which  every 
Year  bring  to  the  Citizens  new  Riches.  However,  it  has 
been  within  an  Age  pad  a  drong  Place,  and  is  dill  fur- 
rounded  with  a  large  Ditch,  which  runs  into  the  River 
Burgoife  ;  this  takes  itsfource  at  about  half  a  Mile  from 
one  of  its  Hills  ;  it  is  alfo  encompaffed  with  a  Ram¬ 
part  flanked  with  fome  Towers,  and  five  great  Badior.s. 
The  Ditch,  which  encompaffes  the  Town,  is  above  a 
Mile  and  a  Half  in  Circumference;  the  Citizens  there 
enjoy  almod  continually  a  pure  Air,  and  a  clear  Sky, 
being  equally  about  a  hundred  Leagues  off  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Ocean.  The  Waters  are,  as  one 
may  fay,  in  fufpence,  when  it  is  about  to  determine  its 
Courfe  There  is  alfo  a  great  Body  of  Water  in  its 
Neighbourhood,  which  is  feen  in  all  the  Charts  of  France 
under  the  Name  of  the  Pond  of  long  Extent.  It  is  the 
Opinion  of  fome  Perfons  that  this  partakes  of  the  Wa¬ 
ters  of  both  Seas. 

This  Town  can  count  fourteen  or  fifteen  thoufand  In¬ 
habitants,  of  which  the  fourth  Part  are  employed  in 
cultivating  their  Vineyards,  and  another  fourth  Part  in 
carelefly  jexercifing  fome  ProfefTions  they  are  ignorant 
of  and  the  other  Half  in  enjoying  the  Pleafure  of  a 
foft,  idle,  and  delicious  Life.  The  Gout  and  Sicknefs 
are  banidied  from  thefe  Walls.  From  thefe  Hills,  that 
produce  fuch  excellent  Wines,  iffue  out  Fountains  of 
Ice,  and  little  Rivers  as  clear  as  melted  Chrydal.  Thefe 
Waters  iffue  out  from  the  Earth  in  a  Line  oppofite  to 
the  Perpendicular,  bubbling  up,  and  pufhing  out  of  the 
Earth  on  high  Globes  of  Rock  Chrydal,  which  keep 
their  fpherical  Figure,  till  they  are  at  the  Superficies. 

The  Hills  of  Upper  Burgundy ,  which  produce  the 
Wine,  the  only  Wine  which  one  can  or  ought  to  call 
Bugundy  Wine,  do  not  extend  farther  than  from  Dijon 
to  Chalons ,  upon  the  Saone,  yet  we  ought  not  reckon 
thefe  Vineyards  to  be  in  Perfection  but  from  Chamberlin 
to  Chagni ,  about  twenty  four  Miles  in  Extent,  for  the 
Vines  at  Dijon  and  Chalons  do  not  enjoy  thofe  Climates 
which  produce  thofe  Wines  that  are  fit  to  be  tranfported 
into  Great  Britain,  the  Circles  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
Low  Countries ,  as  thofe  which  are  confined  within  the 
Limits,  that  I  fhall  mention  as  exactly  as  I  can,  with¬ 
out  being  apprehenfive  of  pafling  under  any  Cenfure 
upon  this  Account. 

The  fame  Row  of  Hills  in  the  fame  Situation,  and 
having  the  fame  Alpect  of  the  Sun,  extends  itfelf  al¬ 
mod  as  far  as  Lyons,  and  all  thofe  little  Mountains  are 
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’wholly  covered  with  Vines,  but  the  Lands  are  lefs  fine, 
and  Ids  light  at  Chalons ,  heavier  at  Tornus,  and  coarftr 
at  Macon.  This  alters  the  Form  of  the  Produ&ions  of 
thefe  little  Hillocks,  which,  notwithflanding  they  ,havd 
rhe  lame  Arrangement,  and  the  fame  Situation*  pro¬ 
duce  fo  differ,  nt  Liquors. 

Ail  thofe  little  Valleys  are  linked  one  to  the  other  to 
the  Eaft  Afpefit  of  the  Sun,  and  form  the  Figure  of  an 
unbent  Bow,  and  have  oppofite  to  them  a  Row  of 
Mountains  cf  the  like  Figure  but  a  great  deal  higher, 
which  appear  or  feem  to  join  them,  although  they  may 
be  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  and  fome  fixty  Leagues  off, 
and,  forming  an  oval  Figure,  contribute  to  make  the 
fineft  Profpefit  in  the  World.  This  Oval  muff  have 
more  than  one  hundred-  and'  fifty  Leagues  irr  Circumr 
ference. 

From  thefe  Hills  of  Beaune  all  the  oppofite  Moun¬ 
tains  are  feen,  and  they  are  thofe  of  Switzerland ,  the 
Franche  Comte,  and  Mount  Jura ,  of  which  Car  Jar 
(peaks,  at  this  Time  called  Mount  St.  Claude ,  thofe  of 
Savoy  ;  beyond  thefe  is  a  frightful  Void,  and  of  an  im- 
menfe  Length,-  and  Mount  St.  Bernard  rifes  into  the 
Clouds*-  .always  covered  with  Snow  in  the  mod  violent 
Heats  of  the*  Dog  Days,  and  although-  it  be  fixlyfive 
Leagues  off  from  Becurvc,  it  is  feen  diftinfiily  without 
the  Help  of  any  Glafs. 

This  perfect  Oval  forms  a  Plain  of  the  fame  Figme, 
to  which  thefe  Mountains,  that  env  iron  it,  feem  to  ferve 
for  Walls  and  Ramparts;  this  vaft  Plain  is  watered  by 
the  Saone ,  which  Ccefar  calls  A>ar,  and  by  the  Doux, 
which  he  calls  Alduajdubis  in  his  Commentaries,  which 
has  its  Source  at  the  Foot  of  Mount  Jura,  pnffes  by 
Bsfancon ,  and  by  Dole ,  and  caffs  itfelf  into  the  Saone  at- 
Verdun  there  are  alfo  a  thoufand  pretty  Rivers  and 
Streams,  which  after  many  Turnings  and  Windings, 
lofe  themfelves  in  the  Saone. 

This  great  Plain,'  which  is  at  the  Center  of  the  Cdn- 
tinent,  is  fo  even,  that  the  Saone ,  which  runs  through 
it,  by  its  gentle  Courfe  deceives  the  Eyes  of  thofe  who 
look  upon  it,  it  being  difficult  to  difeover  which  Way 
its  Stream  glides.  Cafar  himfelf  was  furprifed  at  it,  as 
he  declares  in  Lib.  I. ‘of  his  Commentaries. 

The  Saone  is  a  River  that  fepartes  the  Eduan't  and' 
i Scquani,  i.  e.  Bourgogne  from  the  Franche  Compte ,  and 
flows  into  the  Rhone  with  an  incredible  Gentlenefs,  that 
one  cannot  diftinguifh  by  the  Eye  which  Way  its  Wa¬ 
ters  run. 

This  is  a  vail  Plain,  fo  fertile  and  even,  that  all  the 
Kings  of  France  are  wont  to  affemble  their  Armies  there, 
when  they  have  a  Mind  to  fhevv  the  Encampment  of 
all  their  Troops  to  the  Queens,  and  the  Ladies  of  the 
Court. 

Behind  the  firff  Row  of  Hills  that  produce  fo  good* 
Wines,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  but  Hills  and  Val-' 
leys ;  the  Hills  that  are  the  leaft  diftant  are  all  planted 
with  Vineyards,  and  thefe  Situations  are  called  Backward' 
Hills.  In  the  hotteft  Years,  when  the  Rains  are  lefs 
frequent,  the  Grapes  make  a  very  good  Wine,  but 
it  never  has  the  Perfume  of  the  Wines  produced  by  the 
forwatd  Hills, 

The  Plain  of  this  Oval  is  in  Part  covered  with  Wines,- 
fertile  in  all  Sorts  of  Grain  embellifhed  with  vaft  Mea¬ 
dows,  where  a  thoufand  Streams  play  in  their  'different 
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Windings,  adorned  with  fine  Forclls  inhabited  with  Stagc,  . 
wild  Boars,  and,  above  all,  with  Roe  Bucks,  which  are 
there  very  delicious,  and  agreeably  furnifh  the  Gentry 
With  the  Divertifements  of  Hunting. 

A  great  Part  of  thefe  Lands  are  planted  with  Trees 
in  Form  of  Orchards,  which  produce  without  Culture 
excellent  Fruit,  which  when  they  have  been  once  graft¬ 
ed,  it  is  enough,  the  Sun  and  the  Earth  do  the  reft. 
The  Peach  Trees,  which  throughout  fympathize  with 
the  Vine,  there  make  upon  the  Banks  a  fair  Foreft,  and 
the  Branches  of  -  thefe  T  rees  grow  thinly,  and  the 
Leaves  being  narrow,  they  do  net  hinder  the  Sun  from, 
darting  its  Rays  on  the  Grapes  to  ripen  them  ;  the  Peach¬ 
es  which  they  produce  are  of  a  Figure  and  a  Colour  that 
would  not  anticipate  one  in  their  Favour,  neverthelefs,  .. 
when  one  has  tailed  of  them,  it  feems  to  the  Palate  to  beN 
a  Fruit  made  of  Wine  and  Stigar. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  when  the  Sun  Is  ri- 
fen  above  the  Mountains  of  Savoy,  there  is  a  Profpefit 
of  the  Hills  of  Burgundy,  where  it  fhines  during  the 
whole  Day,  and  in  fetting  behind  the  Hills  of  Beaune ,  „ 
darts  its  Rays  upon  the  Mountains  of  the  Franche  Com¬ 
te,  which  lie  oppofite  to  it,  and  there,  in  going  down,.,, 
ripens  very  excellent  Wines,  as  thofe  cf  Arhois,  which 
are  fo  well  known  throughout  Europe  for  their  excel-' 
lent  Qualities.  - 

Before  I  begin  to  fpeak  of  the  Qualify  of  the  Wines 
of  Beaune,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  an ’Account  of  the 
Manner  in  which  they  there  cultivate  their  Vineyards, 
and  make  their  Wines,  for  although  Burgundy,  by  the 
Goodnefs  of  its  Soil,  and  its  Expofure  to  the  riling  Sun, 
does  naturally  produce  delicious  Grapes,  yet  the  Man-  ■ 
ner  cf  cultivating  their  Vines,  and  of  making  their 
Wine,  contributes  much  to  its  Goodnefs.' 

During-:  the  Winter  the  Vignerons  employ  themfelves  < 
in  examining  the  Earth  of  their  Vineyards,  and  by  fome 
Loads  of  Earth  conveniently  laid',  which  they  carry  thi¬ 
ther,  they  fatten  the  Places  which  appear  to  be  worn  out,  . 
and  feenr  to  require  Affiftance  to  produce  the  better 
Grapes,  which  happens,  however  but  -very  feldom.’ 
Then  they  take  Notice  of  thofe  Places  which  are  void 
of  Vines,  whether  they  are  declining  by  Age,  or  do  not 
appear  to  promife  Grapes,  and  they  make  large  Trench¬ 
es  from  a  Foot  and  a  Hair  to  two  Feet  and  a  Half  long, 
and  a  Foot  deep.  IP  the  Earth  is  too  lean,  they  put 
in  half  a  Foot  of  good  Earth,  and  fometimes  a  little 
old  well  rotted  Dung,  but,  generally  fpeaking,  they 
put  in  nothing  at  all,  and,  taking  one  or  two  Branches 
of  a  neighbouring  Vine,  they  bend  them  down  into  - 
each  Trench,  cover  them  afterwards  entirely  with 
the  proper  Earth  of  the  Vineyard,  in  fuch  Manner,  , 
that  you  may  fee  the  two  Ends  of  the  Vine  Branch  bent 
come  out  of  the  Earth  ;  to  wit,  that  by  which  it  holds 
by  the  Vine,  and  that  of  the  other  End,  which  come 
out  of  the  Trench,  where  they  have  bent  it,  about  three 
or  four  Fingers  in  Length.  They  make  a  great  many 
of  thefe  Trenches  in  a  Vineyard  that  they  may  be  al¬ 
ways  fupplied  with  young  Vines  that  will  produce  a 
goad  Plenty  of  Grapes,  for  it  ought  to  be  obferved 
that  this  Vine  Branch  bent  down  in  a  Semicircle  in 
this  Trench,  which  is  a  Shoot  of  the  preceding  Year, 
having  its  Pores  open,  takes  in  two  Sorts  of  Nourifh- 
ment,  the. one  from  the  Vine  to  which  it  is  united,  and  the- 
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other  from  the  Trench  in  which  it  has  been  bent,  in 
which  it  takes  Root.  Thefe  are  what  they  call  Provitts 
or  Layers. 

They  produce  Abundance  of  Grapes,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  firft  ripe,  well  nourtfhed,  large,  and  well  re- 
lifhed,  but  their  Juice  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  the 
Grapes  of  the  old  Vine.  The  Phyfical  Reafon  is,  that 
the  nourifhing  juice  has  not  been  fo  well  filtred  in  paf- 
fing  through  thofe  Layers,  whofe  Pores  are  very  open, 
as  in  palling  through  the  Pores  of  the  oid  Vine,  whofe 
Pores  are  more  clofe,  and  lefs  fpongy. 

They  dig  with  a  Spade  the  Vineyard  ordinarily  three 
Times  a  Year,  that  is  about  the  End  of  February ,  or 
the  Beginning  of  March,  when  they  give  it  the  firft  l  ime, 
and  it  is  in  the  Month  of  March ,  or  about  the  End  of 
February ,  that  they  prune  their  Vineyards. 

And  in  this  confifts  the  Addrels  and  Skill  of  the  Vig- 
neron ,  for  he  ought  to  make  a  right  Choice  of  thofe  fine 
Branches  that  he  is  to  prune,  and  of  the  Joint  where 
he  is  to  cut  the  Shoot,  as  well  as  that  which  he  is  to 
cut  entirely  oft. 

Obferve  what  I  have  feen  practifed  by  the  Vignerons. 
Of  four  or  five  Branches,  the  Shoots  of  a  Year,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fame  Stock  or  Vine,  they  leave  but  one 
or  two  of  the  bell  made,  which  they  cut  off  to  the  third 
or  fourth  Joint  at  mod. 

The  fame  they  pra&ife  on  the  Vines  of  the  Hills, 
which  produce  the  fineft  Wines,  for  as  to  the  Vines  on 
the  Backfide,  or  of  the  Plain,  they  cut  them  to  the 
fecond  or  to  the  firft  Knot,  for  thefe  Vines  put  forth  too 
many  Shoots  ;  but,  as  this  is  an  Art  of  which  it  will 
be  difficult  to  give  the  Precepts,  becaufe  the  Manner 
of  cutting  the  Vines  is  different,  according  to  the 
Ground,  the  Nature  of  the  Vine,  its  Quality,  Expoli- 
tion  and  Nearnefsto  the  Sun,  I  will  go  on  with  myDif- 
fgrtaticn. 

When  the  Vine  is  cut,  they  place  Stakes  or  Vine 
Props,  to  which,  at  the  Height  of  half  a  Foot  above 
the  Earth,  they  bind  the  Branches  of  the  Vines  in  a 
horizontal  Manner,  and  afterwards  when  the  Buds  or 
Eyes  are  opened,  and  have  put  forth  Shoots  in  Length 
about  a  Foot  and  a  Half,  they  bind  them  to  the  Props 
which  fuftain  the  Branches  which  produce  the  Fruit. 
Thefe  Props  are  of  the  Height  of  three  or  four  Feet, 
and  the  thicknefs  of  two  Inches  ;  they  are  ffruck  into 
the  Ground  without  an  Arrangement  or  Order,  at  the 
Diftance  of  a  Foot  more  or  lefs  one  from  the  other,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Vineyard  is  more  or  lefs  furniftied  with 
Vines. 

Neverthelefs,  the  End  of  the  Shoots  which  are  there 
hound  horizontally,  as  one  may  fay,  look  all  to  the  lame 
Side. 

This  Manner  of  placing  the  Props  without  Order  is 
of  great  Confequence,  that  is,  that  one  Branch  may 
not  be  covered  by  the  Shadow  of  another  but  as  little 
Time  as  may  be,  and  that  if  the  Rot  comes  to  fome 
Grapes,  they  may  not  be  able  to  communicate  it  to 
others.  This  manner  is  contrary  to  that  of  ih e.EngUJh, 
who  plant  their  Vines  in  Rows,  and  thence  it  is  that 
the  one  hinders  the  Sun  from  fhining  upon  the  other,  and 
of  confequence,  that  hinders  the  ripening  of  the  Grapes. 

The  moft  dangerous  Seafon  for  the  Vine  is  when 
there  has  been  a  North  .Wind,  which  has  caufed  a  fmall 
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white  Froft.  If  the  Sun  comes  to  appear  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  it  dries  and  burns  all  the  young  Leaves,  the  Buds, 
and  the  Grapes,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  if  Fire  had 
been  there. 

It  is  for  this  Reafon  that  the  Friers  in  Burgundy  have 
Recourfe  to  Prayers  at  this  Time  more  than  at  any  other, 
and  that  after  calm  and  cold  Nights,  the  fuperftitious 
Peafants  run  to  the  Churches,  and  ring  the  Bells  with 
all  their  Might.  Whether  it  be  that  they  imagine  that 
God  has  any  Regard  to  this  Work  of  Religion,  or  that 
the  Agitation  that  they  make  in  the  Air  may,  in  fome 
Sort,  warm  the  Air  again,  or  change  the  Wind,  bur, 
however  it  be,  they  do  at  this  Time  ring  the  Bells  with 
fuch  Violence,  that  there  is  no  ffeeping  ;  during  which 
Times  the  Priefts  and  Monks  are  bufy  in  reading  in  the 
Churches  the  Paffion  of  our  Saviour,  according  to 
the  Gofpel  of  St.  John ,  and  for  this  Occupation  they 
make  a  Collection  among  all  the  PreiFes  at  the  Time 
when  they  make  their  Wine,  and  every  Vigneron  is 
obliged  to  give  them  a  certain  Quantity  of  Wine,  and 
that  by  an  Order  of  Parliament  at  Dijon. 

When  the  Vineyard  has  efcaped  the  Danger  of  the 
Froft,  they  dig  it  again,  and  this  they  call  Biner}  or 
the  digging  of  the  Vineyard  the  fecond  Time  ;  after 
which  the  Grapes  foon  begin  to  flower,  which  fpread  a 
fweet  Savour  all  over  the  Country,  and  is  the  Time 
when  all  the  Wines  which  are  in  the  Tons  in  the  Vaults, 
though  never  fo  deep,  if  they  are  upon  their  Lee,  wi¬ 
thout  having  been  drawn  off  or  clarified,  work,  ferment, 
grow  thick,  and  cover  their  Superficies  with  fmall  white 
Flowers  like  Snow ;  a  Thing  difficult  to  be  explained 
by  Philofophers,  in  this  Queftion  in  Phyfics,  when 
they  demand,  Utrum  detur  adlio  in  di (Ians  ? 

It  muft  be  obferved  that  all  the  Vines  of  the  good 
Hills  of  Burgundy  pafs  from  their  Flowers  to  the  Grape, 
that  is  to  fay,  that  the  Flower  of  the  Grapes  changes 
into  Berries  in  the  Space  of  twenty  four  Hours,  and  if, 
during  that  Time,  there  happens  a  cold  Fog,  or  a  cold 
Rain,  their  Flowers  inftead  of  turning  to  Grape,  fall, 
and  the  fecond  Peril  is  no  lefs  dangerous  than  the  firft, 
when  that  happens.  The  Term,  that  they  make  Ufe 
of  to  exprefs  it,  is  to  fay  the  Vines  are  Coulees,  i.  e. 
drop  their  Grapes. 

At  the  End  of  June,  or  the  Beginning  of  July ,  is  the 
Time  when  the  Vine  changes  from  the  Flower  to  Ber¬ 
ries,  after  which  the  Vine  has  nothing  to  fear  but  the 
Hail,  or  a  too  great  Drought.  As  foon  as  ever  the 
Fignerons  fee  the  leaft  Cloud  to  rife  upon  the  Horizon, 
and  the  Air  feem  to  threaten  the  leaft  Storm,  they 
have  Recourfe  to  their  Priefts,  their  Bells,  and  their 
Pater  nojlers ,  which  they  would  not  recite,  hut  for  fear 
that  the  People  would  rife  againft  them,  if  Hail  fhould 
happen  during  that  Time,  that  they  were  not  at  their 
Prayers. 

The  Reafon  that  they  are  fo  much  afraid  of  the  Hail 
in  Burgundy  is,  becaufe  the  Vintage  is  all  the  Depen¬ 
dence  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  that  the  Grapes,  being 
fmitten  by  this  Scourge,  give  to  the  Wine,  in  fame  Mea- 
fure,  the  fame  Taffe,  and  the  fame  Scent,  which  Light¬ 
ning  foreads  on  the  Places  where  it  falls,  a  Scent. which 
is  impoffible  to  take  away. 

As  to  Drought  it  is  not  only  to  the  Bells,  or  to  the 
Priefts  that  they  have  Recourfe,  but  to  one  or  two 
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Stone  Bufts  in  two  Villages  about  feven  or  eight  Miles 
from  the  Town  of  Beaune,  one  of  which  Idols  is  known 
and  worfhipped  under  the  Name  of  St.  Revereen,  and  the 
other  under  the  Name  of  St.  Marguerite  ;  they  aflemble 
together,  and  go  in  Proceffion  to  fearch  in  Triumph 
for  this  Stone,  which  they  carry  folemnly  to  a  Church  in 
the  Town.  All  the  Priefts  go  in  Proceffion,  followed 
by  the  Parifhioners  of  which  they  are  Cures ,  and  they 
offer  their  Incenfe  and  Prayers,  rub  their  Books  and 
their  Chaplets  againft  thefe  extraordinary  Figures,  and 
oftentimes  it  happens  to  rain  in  this  Conjuncture,  which 
does  not  a  little  contribute  to  keep  up  this  Superftition 
in  the  People. 

It  is  in  July  that  they  dig  the  Vineyard  the  third 
Time  ;  this  they  call  Thirding.  There  are  many  Years 
in  which  they  dig  their  Vineyards  the  fourth  Time,  and 
this  is  in  the  Month  of  Augujl  that  they  give  it  this  fourth 
Digging,  but  they  take  great  Care  to  dig  the  fourth 
Time  when  the  Seafon  is  not  too  hot  or  dry,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  to  defend  the  Grapes  from  the  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  they  let  the  Grafs  grow  in  the  Vineyards ;  this 
fhades  them,  and  hinders  the  Vapours  of  the  Earth 
from  burning  the  Grape. 

A  Month  before  the  Vintage  the  Magiflrates  of  Be¬ 
aune,  accompanied  with  many  experienced  Judges,  and 
Perfons  of  Probity,  make  three  Vifits  to  examine  the 
Maturity  of  the  Grapes,  and  at  this  third  Vifit  and  Ex¬ 
amination  they  decide  the  Day  of  gathering  the  Vintage. 
No  private  Perfon  dares  to  cut  in  his  own  Vineyard  one 
Tingle  Bailee t  of  Grapes,  upon  Pain  of  Confifcation, 
and  a  confiderable  Fine  ;  for  if  it  were  permitted  to 
each  particular  Perfon  to  gather  his  Vintage  according 
to  his  own  Fancy,  and  his  particular  Opinion,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  Tafte,  there  would  be  Wines  too  green 
fent  abroad  into  other  Countries,  to  the  Diffionour  of 
Burgundy ,  and  to  the  Difcredit  of  the  Wines. 

And  alfo  for  fear  that  any  Vapour  fliould  fpread  it- 
felf  over  the  Vineyards,  for  fifteen  Days  before  the  Vin¬ 
tage,  they  take  Care  not  to  burn  any  Straw  or  Hemp 
Stalks  in  the  Streets,  left  the  Smoke  fliould  give  any  bad 
Tafte  to  the  Grapes. 

The  Grapes  being  come  to  Maturity,  the  Magiftrates 
give  Notice  a  few  Days  before  by  a  Trumpet  to  the 
Town,  of  the  Time  they  have  appointed  and  fixed  for 
gathering  the  Vintage.  Volnet  begins  firft,  a  Day  be¬ 
fore  Pomard ,  and  afterwards  all  the  little  Hills  gather 
their  Vintage  indifferently,  for  after  the  Town  of  Beaune 
has  gathered  their  Vintage  one  Tingle  Day,  the  Vintage 
is  opened  for  all  the  other  Vineyards  on  the  Side  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  It  will  be  feen  by  and  by  why  Beaune  decides 
the  Vintage  of  Volnet  and  Pomard.  It  will  fcarce  be 
believed  that  all  the  Hills  from  Chamberry  to  Chagny 
fhould  have  their  Vintage  gathered  in  the  Space  of  four 
or  five  Days,  and  alfo  it  is  fcarce  credible,  what  a  vaft 
Number  of  Mountaineers  from  every  Part  come  to  la¬ 
bour  in  this  Work. 

They  gather  the  Vintage  perhaps  (and  my  Conjec¬ 
ture  is  founded  upon  more  than  twenty-five  Vintages, 
which  I  have  feen  made)  more  than  two  thoufand 
(Queues)  Tons  of  Wine  upon  thefe  Hills,  and  the 
Queue,  which  is  always  divided  into  two  Punchions,  feme 
times  into  four  Feuillettes,  and  very  rarely  into  eight 
Cabillons ,  contains  five  hundred  Bottles  of  Wine,  or  to 
Vol.  If. 
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fpeak  more  exactly,  four  hundred  and  Torty  Pints  Paris 
Meafure. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  obferve  that  in  this  great 
Extent  the  Vineyards  produce  but  one  Kind  of  Grapes, 
which  they  call  Noirons  ;  the  Berries  of  which  are  black 
when  they  are  ripe,  and  quite  round.  The  Plain  and 
the  Backfides  produce  only  a  Sort  of  Grape,  of  which 
the  Berries  are  bigger,  and  a  little  longer,  which  they 
call  Garnet. 

Thofe  who  would  make  excellent  Wines,  never  cut 
the  Grapes  till  after  the  Sun  has  dried  up  the  Dew 
which  has  fallen  in  the  Night  Time  ;  for  this  Moift- 
nefs  although  it  be  but  a  rarefied  Air,  cools  the  Grapes, 
which,  being  caft  into  the  firft  Vat,  fufpends,  and 
oftentimes  hinders,  the  Fermentation.  Thofe  covetous 
Perfons  who  are  more  defirous  of  the  Quantity  than  the 
Quality,  ufe  not  thefe  Precautions  ;  but  on  the  other 
Hand,  thofe  who  would  make  excellent  Wines,  do 
not  put  into  the  fame  Vat  any  Grapes  but  thofe  of  the 
fame  Vine  ;  but  almoft  all  the  particular  Perfons  who 
have  a  hundred  Perches  of  Vineyard  in  different  Can¬ 
tons,  mingle  their  Grapes  the  one  with  the  other,  becaufe 
the  ftrong  helps  the  weak,  and  the  good  mends  that 
which  is  worfe,  and  in  a  Word,  that  they  may  make 
the  Vat  the  larger.  The  Choice  of  the  Cantons  from 
whence  the  Wine  is  produced,  depends  on  theDifcern- 
ment  that  the  Comniiffioners  ought  to  have,  when 
they  tafte  the  Wines  they  would  fend  into  other  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  that  which  the  Englijh  Gentlemen  ought  to 
recommend  to  their  Commiffioners  who  furnifh  them 
with  Wine  for  their  drinking. 

The  Grapes  being  put  into  the  fermenting  Vat,  throw 
up  a  great  Scum,  which  by  the  Agitation  make  to  the 
Ears  a  continual  Trembling,  a  little  cluttering  and  fpread 
abroad  fuch  a  Scent,  that  is  capable  of  intoxicating; 
and  perfumes  the  Houfes,  and  fpreads  itfelf  all  over  the 
Town. 

They  do  not  let  the  Grapes  lie  (fill  in  the  Vat*  they 
ftir  them  and  difturb  them.  The  Labourers  trample 
them  brifldy  three  different  Times,  for  the  Space  of  two 
Hours  each  Time.  And  to  give  a  clear  Idea  of  the 
Manner  of  treating  the  Grapes  in  the  Vat,  as  foon  as 
they  begin  to  ferment  in  the  Vat,  they  tread  them  for 
two  Hours  at  the  leaft  ;  fix  Hours  after  they  tread  them 
again  for  as  long  Time  as  before  ;  and  fix  Hours  after 
that  they  tread  them  the  third  Time  ;  and  after  that 
they  put  them  under  the  Prefs. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Grapes  of  Volnet,  of 
Pomard ,  and  Beaune ,  being  fermented  in  the  Vat  in  the 
Field,  cannot  be  let  ftand  above  twelve  or  eighteen 
Hours  there  ;  thofe  of  Pomard  a  little  lefs  ;  thofe  of 
Beaune  fo  long,  or  a  little  longer  according  to  the  De- 
licatenefs  of  the  Ground,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Grapes  ; 
for  there  are  Vineyards  behind  the  Hills  of  Beaune,  the 
Grapes  of  which  do  not  begin  to  ferment  till  after  they 
have  been  eight  or  ten  Days  in  the  Vat.  Note  farther 
That  to  give  a  Colour  to  the  Wine,  depends  on  the 
Time,  more  or  lefs  that  it  is  left  in  the  Vat.  As  for 
Example,  the  Wines  of  Volnet  have  the  Colour  of  a 
Patridge’s  Eye.  This  is  the  Caufe  they  do  not  leave  the 
Grapes  of  this  Ground  hut  a  very  little  Time  in  the 
Vat  ;  and  if  they  fliould  let  them  be  there  but  a  little 
longer  than  they  ought,  the  Wine  would  lofe  its  De- 
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licacy,  and  would  tafte  of, the  Grape  Stones,  or  the 
Stalks. 

After  the  Grapes  have  been,  according  to  their  Qua¬ 
lity,  more  or  lefs  Time  in  the  Vat,  and  have  been  trod¬ 
den,  there  Evims  over  a  Liquor  they  call  Surmou. 
They  have  Calks  of  fixfcore  Pots,  or  half  Hogfheads  of 
fixty  Pots,  ranged  upon  Chantiers,  or  Stillings  for 
Hoglheads,  into  which,  by  equal  Portions,  they  call  in 
this  firft  Running;  and  afterwards  they  put  the  Grapes 
that  remain  on  the  Prefs,  when  the  Surmou  has  been 
drawn  off ;  and  when  thefe  have  been  well  prelTed,  all 
the  Liquor  that  comes  from  them  is  equally  diftributed 
into  thofe  Pieces  where  they  have  already  put  the  un* 
prefled  Wine:  and  then  they  open  the  Prefs,  and  after¬ 
ward  with  a  Planer,  they  cut  the  prefled  Marc  three  or 
four  Fingers  Thicknefs  round  about,  and  put  the  Pa¬ 
rings  in  the  Middle,  and  afterwards  prefs  it  again  ;  then 
they  cut  it  again,  and  prefs  it  a  third  Time ;  and  all  the 
Liquors  of  thefe  different  PrelTings  are  equally  diftri- 
buted  into  the  Tons  till  they  are  full. 

Upon  which  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  un- 
prefled  Wine  is  the  mod  light,  delicate,  and  lead  co¬ 
loured  Liquor  ;  that  which  comes  off  the  fuff  Cut  of 
the  Prefs  the  mod  racy  and  that  which  comes  from  the 
fecond  and  third  Cut  of  the  Prefs,  is  more  hard,  red, 
and"  green,  fo  that  thefe  three  Sorts  of  Qualities  being 
united,  make  a  Wine  much  better,  more  durable,  and 
finer  coloured. 

All  thefe  Pieces  or  Tons  being  full,  they  leave  the 
Bung  open,  and  the  Wine,  in  a  Fury,  fhakes  and  agi¬ 
tates  itfelf*  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  it  fends  all  over  the 
Cellar,  Fumes  that  will  intoxicate  ;  and  which  are  in 
fuch  Motion  that  a  lighted  Candle  being  carried  thither 
will  be  extinguifhed  :  and  it  this  Wine  be  put  in  an  Ef- 
fay  and  ffiaken  a  little  with  the  Hand,  and  you  flop  the 
Neck  with  your  Thumb,  the  Eflay  will  break  in  a  thou- 
fand  Pieces. 

In  Burgundy ,  that  which  they  call  an  Eflay,  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  round  Bottle,  in  Length  about  three  or  four  Inches 
and  about  two  in  Circumference,  which  grows  lefs  all 
of  a  fudden  at  the  Top,  in  order  to  form  a  little  Neck 
open,  having  a  little  Rim  to  receive  the  Wine  and  the 
Cork. 

The  Wine  having  caff  its  Fire  and  Scum  out  of  the 
Calks  ;  tight  Days  after  they  fill  them  up  again,  and 
flop  them  up  with  a  Vine  Leaf,  which  they  fpread  over 
the  Bung,  and  left  the  Vapours  of  the  Wine  fliould  move 
this  Leaf  out  of  its  Place,  they  lay  a  little  Stone  upon 
it  to  keep  it  down  ;  becaufe  if  they  fhould  put  upon  it 
a  Se;l,  or  a  Bung,  the  Wine  not  having  Air,  would 
pufh  the  Heads  of  the  Calks  out.  Five  or  fix  Days  af¬ 
ter  they  feal  it,  and  near  the  Bung  they  bore  a  Hole, 
and  ftop  the  Hole  which  the  Gimlet  has  made  in  the 
Ton  with  a  little  Bit  of  round  pointed  Wood,  which 
they  call  a  Faucet,  which  they  take  out  from  Time  to 
Time  to  let  the  Spirits  evaporate  ;  which  Precaution 
prevents  the  Wine  from  burfting  the  VelTel. 

This  is  the  Time  when  at  Beaune  are  to  be  feen 
the  Merchants  from  all  the  Corners  of  Europe ,  who 
come  to  fecure  the  beft  Vats  for  their  Kings,  Princes 
and  Mafters. 

The  Commiflioners  and  their  Wine  Conners  prove 
the  Wines,  although  they  are  not  yet  drinkable.  The 
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Commiflioners  are  llie  publick  Managers  ;  to  which  all 
thofe  who  would  have  the  Wines  of  Burgundyy  addrefs 
themfelves  either  by  letters  or  in  Perfon.  Thefe  are  the 
Judges,  which.  Timeout  of  Mind,  from  Father  to  Son, 
have  certain  Experience  of  all  the  Vats  ;  who  know 
the  Climates,  Clofes,  and  the  Cantons,  from  which 
they  are  produced,  and  all  the  good  Cellars  ;  to  whom 
it  is  fuflicieni  to  write  for  what  Quantity  of  Wine  one 
would  have,  and  of  what  Diftri£i  or  Canton  one  would 
have  it  ;  and,  provided  they  have  the  Purchafe  Money 
paid  in  the  Space  of  the  current  Year,  one  may  be  lure 
to  be  well  ferved. 

Thefe  Managers,  having  received  all  the  Commiffi- 
ons  from  private  Perfons,  go  to  the  Citizens,  and  fill 
their  Eflays  of  the  different  Vats  which  they  find  in  good 
Cellars  ;  and  with  the  Tickets  that  they  tie  to  the  Neck 
of  every  littL  Bottle,  or  ti  e  Name  of  the  Vat,  with 
the  Quantity  of  the  Pieces  of  Wine  which  they  contain, 
they  carry  them  to  their  Houfes,  and  let  them  be  un- 
ftopped  They  examine  and  attend  them  carefully,  and 
by  the  different  Changes,  Tafte,  and  Colour,  they  fee 
the  future  Colours  and  Qualities  of  the  Wines,  that  are 
in  the  Tons  from  which  the  the  Eflays  are  taken.  They 
alfo  make  yet  another  Proof  with  the  Wine  which  is 
in  the  Eflays ;  they  take  Glafl'es,  upon  which  they  put 
a  finking  Paper,  which  they  fpread,  and  which  juts  out 
over  the  Glafl'es,  and  prefs  their  Finger  to  make  a  Con¬ 
cavity  ;  which  may  contain  a  fouith  Part  of  a  Glafs  of 
Wine.  The  Liquor  pafles  by  little  and  little  and  filters- 
through  the  Paper,  and  drains  Drop  by  Drop  in  2n  im¬ 
perceptible  Manner  into  the  GiaE  which  receives  it. 
By  the  Sight  of  the  Wine  which  pafles  through  this 
Paper,  they  make  good  Conjedhires,  founded  upon  long 
Experience,  concerning  the  deftinated  Tafte,  of  the 
Colour,  and  the  Laftingnefsof  the  Colour,, of  the  Wines, 
they  have  proved. 

The  Commiflioners  having  made  their  Purchafes  ac-  . 
cording  to  the  Orders  which  they  have  received  from 
their  Correfpondents  and  Merchants,  they  make  Pre¬ 
parations  to  fend  them  according  to  their  Orders  ;  and 
as  to  the  Price  of  the  Purchafe,  they  cannot  deceive  any 
Perfon  without  running  great  Rifques,  for  if  they  fliould 
make  thofe  who  fend  for  thefe  Wines  pay  more  for 
them  than  they  can  buy  them  for  in  the  Cellar,  they 
would  expofe  themfelves  to  Hanging  by  an  Arret  of  the 
Parliament  of  Burgundy,  who  have  made  a  Law,  for 
the  afeertaining  the  Fidelity  of  the  Commerce  of  thofe 
Wines ;  which  orders,  that  the  Commiflioners  fhall 
take  one  Sol  per  Livre  for  as  much  as  comes  to  flxty 
Livres  ;  and  for  what  exceeds  this  Sum  they  fhall  not 
take  more  than  fix  Deniers  per  Livre.  Thus  a  private 
Perfon  who  fhall  receive  for  fix  hundred  Livres  of  Wine 
Freneh  Money,  fhall  pay  three  Livres  to  the  Commifllo- 
ner  for  what  he  fhall  have  fent  above  fixty  Livres  ; 
and  for  the  five  hundred  and  forty  which  are  over  and 
above,  for  which  he  is  to  pay  the  Commifiioner,  he 
fhall  not  demand  more  than  fix  Deniers  per  Livres 
which  will  be  the  Sum  of  twelve  Livres -  fix  Sous ;  which 
being  added  to  the  three  Livres  above,  make  the  Sum. 
of  fifteen  Livres  ten  Sous  ;  a  Sum  whffh  would  amount 
to  twelve  or  thirteen  Shillings,  according  to  the  Ex¬ 
change  ;  and  for  this  fmall  Profit,  the  Commifiioner 
is  obliged  to  advance  his  Money  to  the  Citizens  of 
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v/hom  lie  buys  the  Wines;  and  that  too,  when  he  docs 
not  receive  his  Payment  from  the  Perfons  to  whom  they 
are  fent,  as  it  fometimes  happens.  And  theCommi!- 
fioner  that  fhall  be  convicted  of  taking  more,  whether 
by  Books  or  other  Proofs,  will  be  punifhed  as  has  been 
faid  above. 

The  Commiffioners  having  purchafed  and  proved 
their  Wines  according  to  the  Orders  they  have  received, 
they  caufe  the  Tons  to  be  new  hooped,  and  put  Bars  fur- 
rounded  with-  Pins  of  Wood  of  the  Afpen  Tree,  and 
mark  them  with  the  Town  Mark.  And  it  ought  to  be 
obferved,  that  no  other  Country  has  a  Right  to  imitate 
or  counterfeit  their  fecond  Hooping;  and,  for  the 
greater  Surety,  they  put  upon  each  Cafk  the  Fire  Mark, 
which  is  a  B  on  the  Top,  two  Inches  in  Length,  with 
the  Cypher  of  the  Year  in  which  the  Calks  were  fent 
from  Beaune  to  go  to  any  other  Place. 

Thefe  are  the  Precautions  that  are  taken  in  Beaune , 
by  which  the  Wines  that  come  from  thence  cannot  be 
miftaken  ;  a  Caution  otherwife  not  very  neceffary,  fince 
they  manifed  themfelves  fo  plainly  by  their  Delicacy, 
and  Supeiiority  above  all  the  Wines  in  the  Univerfe. 
They  are  befides  very  beneficial  and  proper  to  efiablifh 
and  preferve  Health  ;  in  this  furpading  the  Wines  of 
Champaign ,  which  flatten  the  Tade,  and  grate  the  Pa¬ 
late  ;  -but  which  waken  and  extenuate,  enervate,  and 
render  dull,  as  one  may  fay  the  mod:  healthful  Bodies; 
and  which  alfo  according  to  fad  Experience,  and  the 
Writings  of  the  Learned,  which  I  have  read,  breed  the 
Gravel,  the  Gout,  and  the  Stone. 

After  having  given  an  Account  of  the  Situation  of 
the  Town  of  Beaune ,  and  the  Hills  which  produce  the 
Wines  of  Burgundy ;  after  having  related  the  Manner 
of  cultivating  their  Vineyards,  and  of  making  their 
Wine,  of  proving,  choofing,  and  buying  it;  I  fhall 
next  explain  the  different  Qualities  of  the  Wines  which 
thefe  divers  Hills  produce  ;  and  in  order  to  this,  I  fhall 
divide  what  follows  into  three  fmall  Articles ;  by  treat¬ 
ing  fird  of  the  forward  Wines ;  fecondly  of  the  Wines 
de  Garde ,  or  for  keeping ;  and  thirdly,  of  white 
Wines;  and  conclude  in  giving  Indru&ions  for  the 
different  Methods  that  are  to  be  ufed  in  bringing  the 
Wines  of  Burgundy  to  London ,  and  advife  how  the 
Beaune  Wine  may  be  fent  to  London  in  Bottles. 

The  fir  ft  Article  of  the  V/ines  of  Primeur,  or  the  forward 

Wines. 

We  call  that  Wine  of  Primeur ,  which  will  not  keep 
good  more  than  one  Year ;  or  that  can  be  kept  but  a 
few  Months  of  the  fecond  Year. 

The  fird  Wine  of  Primeur  grows  at  Volnet ;  which  is 
a  Village  fituated  about  three  Miles  from  Beaune ,  upon 
a  Defcent  of  a  Mile  in  Height  at  lead,  and  two  Miles 
in  Length  on  the  Side  which  is  expofed  to  the  ridng 
Sun.  This  Village,  as  well  Pomard,  have  their  De¬ 
pendence  on  the  City  of  Beaune.  Since  the  Citizens 
have  been  their  Lords,  as  I  have  faid  before,  thefe  two 
Plots  of  Vineyards  have  been  obliged  to  receive  the 
Law  of  their  Vintages  from  the  Magidrates  and  Sages 
named  for  this  Purpofe. 

This  Hill  produces  the  fined,  mod  lively,  and  mod 
delicate  Wine  of  Burgundy.  The  Bunches  of  Grapes 
of  the  Vineyards  of  Volnet  are  very  fmall,  as  well  as 
Ae  Berries.  The  Branches  rife  fcarce  above  three  Feet 


high,  through  the  whole  Year.  The  Grapes  of  it  are 
fo  delicate,  that  they  will  not  bear  tu°  Vat  mote  than 
twelve,  fixteen,  or  eighteen  Hours;  for  if  they  be  dif¬ 
fered  to  dand  longer,  they  would  take  the  Tade  of 
the  Stalk. 

This  Wine  is  in  Colour  a  little  deeper  than  the 
Eye  of  a  Patridge;  it  is  full  of  Fire,  drong,  and 
light :  it  is  almod  all  Spirit,  and  is  in  diort,  the  mod 
excellent  of  all  Burgundy  ;  which  by  reafon  of  its  Vio¬ 
lence,  is  not  traded  in;  but  its  intoxicating  Quality  is 
foon  didipated.  The  Duration  of  the  Wine  is  from 
one  Vintage  to  another,  though  it  perifhesat  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Dog  Days,  after  which  it  changes  its  Co¬ 
lour,  and  is  turned,  but  yet  I  doubt  not  but  that  it 
would  keep  longer  in  very  cold  Vaults.  The  fined  of 
their  Vats  is  drawn  from  a  Canton  of  Vineyards  that  is 
called  Champan. 

Pomard  is  the  fecond  Plot  of  Vineyards  of  the  Pri - 
meur ;  it  is  fituated  between  Volnet  and  Beaune ,  not 
quite  fo  high  as  the  fird,  and  a  little  higher  than  Beaune. 
It  produces  a  Wine  that  has  a  little  more  Body  than 
the  preceding,  is  of  the  Colour  of  File  and  has  a  great 
deal  of  Perfume  and  Balfam  ;  it  will  hold  good  Tome 
Months  longer  than  that  of  Volnet ;  it  is  more  mer¬ 
chantable,  and  better  for  Health;  if  it  be  kept  above 
a  Year,  it  fatens,  ropes,  wades,  and  becomes  of  the 
Colour  of  the  Skin  of  an  Onion.  The  bed  Vat  is  that 
of  Commaraine,  which  will  fometimes  keep  eighteen 
Months,  but  that  is  according  as  the  Year  is. 

The  City  of  Beaune  contains  one  very  confiderable 
Plot  of  Vineyards;  it  contains  only  four  Hills,  which 
are  about  four  Miles  in  Length  from  Pomard  to  Savig- 
ny.  The  fird  of  thefe  is  called  St.  Deftre ,  the  fecond 
the  Montee  Rouge ,  the  third  Les  Greves,  and  the  fourth 
the  Fountain  of  Marconney.  Thefe  different  Soils  pro¬ 
duce  Wines  which  participate  of  thofe  of  Volnet  and 
Pomard ,  without  the  Faults  of  them ;  they  have  a 
little  more  Colour,  many  good  Qualities,  and  Lading- 
nefs. 

The  Wines  of  Beaune  lad  fome  more,  and  fome  lefs; 
but  they  do  not  lad  above  two  Years ;  they  are  fweeter, 
more  agreeable,  and  more  merchantable,  than  the 
two  preceeding,  and  much  better  for  Health.  The  Co¬ 
lour  of  thefe  Wines  is  not  equal,  becaufe  that  depends 
much  upon  the  Manner  of  making  them;  or  that 
they  let  it  remain  more  or  lefs  Hours  in  the  Vat,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Climate  is  more  or  lefs  delicate  where  it 
is  made.  There  are  in  thefe  four  Hills,  certain  inclofed 
Cantons,  which  are  in  great  Reputation.  The  Feves , 
Cras ,  Greves,  as  alfo  the  King’s  Inclofures,  are  very 
delicious. 

Aloffe  is  the  fourth  Vineyard  of  the  Primeur  ;  it  is  fi¬ 
tuated  upon  the  Declivity  of  a  PJill  about  three  Miles 
from  Beaune.  This  Valley  is  an  Afcent  fo  gentle,  that 
one  can  fcarce  perceive  that  one  afeends,  till  one  has 
come  to  the  Top  of  it.  This  little  Village  produces 
Wines  of  an  extreme  Delicacy  ;  they  are  lefs  briik  than 
the  former,  but  of  a  Tade  more  dattering.  The 
Colour  is  a  little  morefoft,  and  lefs  fparkling,  but  fine  ; 
and  like  the  Hill  that  produces  it,  the  Wine  is  too  little 
elevated  and  two  much  declining  ;  it  partakes  neither  of 
the  Firmnefs,  nor  Stiffnefs,  of  the  Wines  of  the  Height 
of  the  Hills;  it  has  all  the  Tendernefs,  none  of  the 
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Hardnefs,  and  of  confluence  is  fubjedf,  in  a  little  while, 
to  grow  ropy,  and  to  take  the  bad  Quality  of  Sweet- 
nefs;  neverthelefs,  it  is  fen t  to  foreign  Countries;  but 
it  requires  much  Choice  and  Judgement. 

Pernand,  which  is  beetwen  the  laft  Vineyard  and  the 
grand  Vineyard  of  Savigny,  is  of  a  greater  Extent,  but 
is  of  fmall  Account,  the  Wines  not  being  very  delicate. 
They  are  of  the  Quality  of  the  preceding  Vineyards, 
but  harder  and  firmer,  becaufe  they  are  produced  upon 
a  Hill  that  is  higher  and  fteeper.  There  are  fome 
Vats  very  delicious,  and  thefe  go  into  other  Countries, 
but  under  the  Name  of  Beaune  Wine. 

Cbajfagne  is  not.  very  confiderable  for  its  Extent,  but 
is  of  great  Reputation  for  its  Wines.  This,  in  my 
Opinion,  would  be  more  fit  for  England,  becaufe  it  would 
better  bear  Carriage  by  Land  and  Sea.  It  is  extreme¬ 
ly  ftrong,  full  of  Fire,  and  heady.  It  is  commonly  tart, 
which  renders  it  more  durable  than  the  others;  but  if 
Ferfons  have  Skill  and  Leifure  to  bottle  it  in  the  pro¬ 
per  Time,  and  to  drink  it  when  its  Tartnefs  begins  to 
fall,  it  is  one  of  the  nobleft  Wines  in  the  World.  If  I 
had  the  Office  of  providing  the  King’s  Wine,  I  would 
go  into  Burgundy  to  choofe  it ;  and  in  chooftng  the 
Wine  of  this  Climate,  I  fhould  be  likely  to  fucceed. 
This  is  the  only  Wine  that  one  may  leave  in  Bottles 
without  Fear  of  its  growing  ropy,  changing  its  Colour, 
growing  eager,  or  turning.  The  longer  you  keep  it, 
the  better  it  is. 

It  is  more  balmy  and  nourifhing;  but  neverthelefs 
you  may  not  prefcribe  above  three  Years  for  the  Bounds 
of  its  Duration.  It  will  be  fit  for  drinking  at  the  End 
of  the  fecond  Year  ;  fometimes  it  lafts  four  Years,  when 
the  Vintage  has  been  very  good. 

This  is  the  Rank  of  Wines  in  the  Primeur ,  though 
its  Duration  is  a  great  deal  longer. 

Savigny  is  a  great  Extent  of  Ground  between  Beaune 
and  Pernand  fitua’.ed  in  a  Valley  formed  by  the  Separa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Mountains.  As  the  Hills  that  com- 
pofe  this  Vineyard  are  open  to  the  riling  Sun  by  a  great 
Space,  and  as  they  are  Ihut  up  as  they  approach  to  the 
fetting  Side,  they  participate  of  the  Rays  of  the  Sun 
obliquely,  and  on  the  other  dire&ly.  This  Soil  pro¬ 
duces  excellent  ftrong  racy  Wines,  which  have  both 
Body  and  Delicacy,  when  they  have  been  drawn  out 
into  Bottles;  but  they  muft  be  vifited  nowand  then, 
fo  as  not  to  let  flip  the  Time  when  they  fhould  be 
drank.  This  would  be  a  very  good  Wine  for  England ; 
it  will  keep  as  well,  and  better  than  Cbajfagne  ;  it  is  not 
fo  delicate,  nor  fo  brifk,  but  it  is  more  oily  and  very 
good  for  Health. 

Auxey  is  pretty  near  of  the  fame  Situation,  in  a  Cor¬ 
ner  between  two  Hills,  which  open  themfelves  to  MuJ- 
faulty  or  as  far  as  St.  Rotnaine,  where  may  be  feen 
high  Mountains  crowned  with  very  high  Flocks.  This 
Vineyard  produces  Wines  more  red  and  flrong  than 
thofe  of  Savigny ;  but  they  have  not  the  Reputation 
of  them.  Thefe  Wines  have  more  Body  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  ought  to  be  the  Drink  of  all  thofe  Gentlemen 
that  would  not  fhorten  their  Days  by  drinking  thofe 
heady  fpa’.kling  Wines,  an  Excefs  in  which  is  fo  dan¬ 
gerous. 

The  fecond  Article,  of  the  Wines  de  Garde,  or  thofe  which 
will  keep  a  great  while. 
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Nuis  is  a  very  fmall  Village,  about  nine  Miles  from 
Beaune ,  in  the  Road  to  Dijon.  The  Territory  of  this 
Village  contains  between  four  and  five  Miles  in  Extent. 
All  thofe  Gentlemen  that  love  the  moft  delicate  and 
healthful  Drinks,  have  the  Wines  of  the  Hills  of  Nu?t 
for  their  Tables.  Thefe  Wines  are  at  firfl  very  rough, 
foarp,  and  tart;  they  require  to  be  kept  till  the  fecond, 
third,  forth,  and  fifth  Year;  and  when  their  Roughnefs 
and  Hardnefs  are  gone,  their  Tartnefs  being  fallen,  there 
comes  in  their  Place  a  Perfume  and  Balminefs  very  de¬ 
licious ;  they  are  of  a  deep  Velvet  Colour,  and  yet 
neat  and  brilliant.  Lewis  the  XIV.  drank  no  other 
Wine. 

The  Clofe  of  Vogeot  is  fituated  a  League  from  Nuis 
on  the  Side  of  Dijon ;  it  appertains  entirely  to  the 
Monks  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Citteaux ,  built  be¬ 
tween  the  Saone  and  this  Hill.  The  Wine  which  it 
produces,  comes  nearer  to  that  of  Cbaffagne  than  to  any 
other ;  it  is  very  excellent,  and  is  drank  in  foreign 
Countries. 

Chambertin  produces,  the  moft  valuable  Wine  of  all 
Burgundy ;  it  is  fituated  between  Dijon  and  Nuis,  and 
contains  the  Qualities  of  all  the  other  Wines  without 
their  Faults.  This  is  what  one  may  forget  without 
Fear,  I  have  drank  it  fix  Years  after  it  has  been  pro¬ 
duced,  and  it  poured  troubled  and  thick  into  the  Glafs, 
but  grew  clear  immediately  and  by  its  Motion  recovered 
its  Spirits,  and  a  Colour  the  moft  lively  and  neat ;  and 
they  alfo  fell  it  as  dear  again  as  the  other  Wines  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  It  was  fold  the  laft  Vintage  for  forty  and  forty- 
two  Pounds  Sterling  the  Chant icr ;  when  the  Wines  of 
Volnety  Fomard,  and  Beaune,  fold  for  not  above  tweniy 
Pounds  Sterling  a  Queue 5  which  contains,  as  I  have 
faid  before,  four  hundred  and  eighty  Paris  Pints. 

The  Third  Article ,  of  White  Wines. 

Before  I  begin  to  treat  of  white  Wine,  it  is  proper 
to  let  you  know,  that  it  is  made  from  a  mafeuline  Kind 
of  Grape.  This  has  two  Qualities  that  the  Grapes  of 
the  other  Colour  have  not.  The  firft  is  this:  That  if 
the  Vintage  be  late,  and  the  white  Frofts  and  great 
Cold  come,  it  refills  the  hoar  Froft;  while  the  black 
Grapes  grow  four,  withered,  and  fhrivel  immediately. 

The  fecond  is,  That  as  foon  as  thefe  white  Grapes 
are  cut,  they  muft  be  put  into  the  Prefs  without  en¬ 
tering  the  Vat,  and  without  being  trod  as  the  black 
Grapes  are,  for  if  they  were  put  there,  they  would  give 
only  a  livid,  ruddy,  yellowifh  Liquor.  I  thought  my- 
felf  obliged  to  acquaint  the  Publrck  with  that. 

Muffault  is,  after  Beaune  and  Nuis,  the  largeft  Vine¬ 
yard  of  Burgundy  in  Extent;  its  Wines  are  generally 
approved  in  Germany ,  the  Lovu  Countries,  and  through¬ 
out  all  France.  The  Wines  which  this  Soil  produces, 
in  all  hot  and  dry  Years,  are  delicious,  fparkling,  agree¬ 
able,  warm,  and  beneficial ;  they  are  not  dear,  and, 
if  they  were  well  chofen,  they  would  give  Pleafure  to 
thofe  that  drank  them.  When  they  are  kept  above  a. 
Year  and  a  Half,  they  fometimes  grow  yellow  and  ea¬ 
ger. 

Puligny  is  a  Vineyard  next  to  Muffault ,  but  much 
more  in  the  Plains,  which  produces  the  beft  white 
Wines.  They  are,  within  a  very  little,,  of  the  fame 
Quality  with  the  Wines  of  Muffault,  but  their  Fame  i.s 
not  divulged,  and  the  Name  is  almoft. unknown. 
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of  which  I  have  fpoken  in  the  Article  of  the  of  confequence  they  will  caufe  a  great  Dimiritttion  ©f 
firft  Wines,  produces  alfo  excellent  Wines.  the  Quality  of  the  Wine. 

Morachet  is  a  little  Plot  of  Ground  between  Cbaffagne  It  ought  to  be  brought  in  Bottles  from  Beaune  to 
and  Puligny  in  the  Plain,  which  is  in  the  Poffeffion  of  London :  For  this  Purpofe,  fome  Agent  who  buys  the 
cite  Vein  of  Earth,  which  renders  its  Soil  wholly  of  the  Wines  by  Order  cf  the  Perfon,  fliould  he  addrefled  to; 
fame  Kind.  It  produces  a  white  Wine  the  moil  curious  to  draw  it  out  into  Bottles,  and  to  fend  it  in  Cafes  to 
and  moil  delicious  in  France ,  and  there  is  no  Wine  of  England.  Thefe.  Cafes  being  filled,  need  not  be  carried 
Cole  Rotie ,  Mufcat ,  nor  Frontignan ,  that  equals  it ;  it  by  Land  above  ninety  Miles  to  Auxerre ,  where  they 
produces  but  a  very  fmail  Quantity,  and  it  fells  very  may  be  embarked  on  the  River  Tone,  which  paffes  into 
dear,  and,  in  order  to  have  a  fmail  Quantity  of  it,  it  the  River  Seine,  arid  from  thence  to  Paris ,  and  after- 
ought  to  be  befpoken  a  Year  before,  becaufe  this  Wine  wards  to  Roiien ,  where  are  Veil'd s  which  pafs  very  of- 
is  always  befpoken  before  it  is  made,  but  great  Caution  ten  to  London. 

is  to  be  taken  not  to  be  deceived,  for  the  neighbouring  The  Agents  of  Beaune  would  alfo  be  very  well 

Vineyards  of  this  Clofe  partake  a  little  of  the  Quality,  pleafed  to  bottle  the  Wine  that  they  were  ordered  to 

and  oftentimes  pafs  for  Morachet ,  and  therefore  it  will  buy,  provided  their  Correfpondents  would  give  Orders 
be  abfolulely  neceffary  to  have  a  faithful  Correfpondent.  for  enough  to  make  a  Carriage.  As  for  Example  ;  if 
This  Wine  has  thofe  Qualities  that  neither  the  Latin  two  or  three  Perfons  would  join  to  give  -  Orders  for  a 
nor  French  Tongue  can  expreis.  I  have  drank  of  it  of  thoufand  Bottles,  this  would  be  a  complete  Carriage  ;  , 

fix  or  feven  Years  old,  and  am  not  able  to  expreis  its  and  as  thofe  of  Volnct  draw  their  Wines  into  Bottles  at  . 

Delicacy  and  Excellence.  the  End  of  December ,  a  Perfon  that  would  have  five 

I  am  now  going  to  treat  concerning  all  the  Vine-  hundred  Bottles  of  Cbaffagne  or  Nuh,  ought  to  join  ; 
yards  of  the  Upper  Burgundy.  Thofe  who  have  pafled  with  another  that  would  have  the  like  Quantity.  The 
the  grand  Road  that  leads  from  Dijon  to  Lyons,  the  Agent  might  bottle  up  thefe  Wines  a  Year  after  the 
Length  of  the  Hills,  will  do  Juftice  to  my  Exa£b-  Vintage,  either  more  or  lefs ;  and  the  Purchafers  might 
nefs,  and  I  defire  thofe  that  have  not  been  there  .to  be-  receive  the  Wines  of  Burgundy  exquifite  and  delicious  ; 
lieve  that  this  Relation  is  agreeable  to  Truth.  and.  in  like  Manner  all  other  Wines  that  they  have  a 

I  have  a  hundred  Times  heard  boafting  of- the  Wines  Mind  to  have.  As  to  the  Price  of  the  V/ines  of 
of  many  Hills  near  Auxerre,  to  which  they  give  the  Beaune ,  Volnet,  Pomard ,  Cbaffagne,  and  -Nuts ,  it  is  + 
Name  of  the  Wine  of  Burgundy .  It  is  true  thofe  Hills  are  pretty  near  equal,  or  at  mod  the  Difference  is  not  ve¬ 
in  Burgundy.,  but  they  are  ninety  Miles  diftant  from  the  ry  great.  A  Queue  of  Volnet  Wine  contains  four  hun- 
true  Hills,  of  which  I  fpoke  juft  now,  which  only  dred  eighty Paris  Pints,  which  will  make  five  hundred 
produce  thefe  Wines  of  Burgundy  which  are  in  Repu-  Bottles,  and  will  coft  in  the  Country,  fome  Years  ten,  , 
tation,  and  which  they  drink  after  two  Manners,  by  twelve,  fourteen,  ,or  eighteen,  and  at  inoft  twenty 
the  Nofe,  and  by  the  Mouth,  either  both  at  once,  or  Pounds  Sterling.  .  The  Carriage  may  coft  to  Calais 
feparately  ;  both  at  once  in  that  when  one  drinks  them,  twelve  or  thirteen  Livers ;  and  afterward  from  Calais  to 
the  -Pleasure  which  he  has  in  the  Smell,  vies  with  the  London  a  very  fmail  Matter ;  fo  that  taking  the  Years  . 
Relifti  it  has  on  the  Palate;  and  feparately,  fo  that  a  one  with  another,  the  deareft  Wines  of  Burgundy ,  ex- 
Perfon  that  has  been  ul'ed  to  drink  it,  may  know  whe-  cept  that  of  Cbambertin,  which  is- the  deareft,  would 
ther  it  be  the  true  Burgundy  or  not,  by  the  Smell,  or  fcarce,  in  London,  ftand  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  Sols,  a  . 
fweet  Odour.  The  good  Tafters  tafte  it  by  their  Nofe,  Bottle,  the  Cuftoms  not  being  reckoned  in. 
before  they  put  it  to  their  Mouths;  and  all  the  other  The  Method  of  making  Wine  in  Provence. 

Climates  of  Burgundy ,  as  thofe  of  Chablis  and  Auxerre,  The  Delicatenefs  of  the  .  Tafte  of  Grapes  is  not 
have  no  fuch  Quality  as  the  true  Wines  of  Burgundy  always  a  certain  Proof  of  their  Goodnefs  for  making 
have,  although  they  are  really  made  and  produced  Wine;  it  is  not  always  with  thefe  Grapes,  fo  agreeable 
there.  to  the  Tafte,  that  the  beft  Wines  are  made :  We  Ihould 

It  remains  for  me  to  relate  how  thefe  Wines  may  be  not  be  furprized,  that  our  Wines  are  not  the  mod  ex- 
brought  to  England.  ,  It  has  always  been  the  Cuftom  quifite,  fince  we  do  not  obferve  any  Rule  in  the  Choice 
lobring  thofe  Wines  from  Burgundy  in  their  Cafks;  of  the  Grapes,  which  ought  to  he  cone.  \ 
but  as  the  Carriage  is  long,  and  there  is  oftentimes  a  It  is  certain,  that  ,  the  Juice  of  Grapes,  .of  different 
Rifque  run,  fo  the  Carriers  as  well  by  Land  as  by  Sea,  Kinds,  cannot  but  produce  a  confufed  Mixture,  which 
are  not  always  faithful  ;  for  notvvithftanding  all  the  fuffers  divers  Alterations  in  the  C&fks,  by  the  different 
Precaution  that  can  be  taken  to  hinder  them  from  Fermentations,  which  the  fulphureous  Particles  cf.  the 
drinking  the  Wine,  they  will  always  find  out  Strata-  Grapes  excite  there;  by  which  they  fuffer.  themfelve$”r 
gems  to  do  it.  If  it  be  packed  up  in  Cafks  with  to  be  very  eafily  opened  at  the  approach  of  Heat.  This  is 
Straw  and  Linen  Cloths,  this  is  but  a  feeble  Obftacle  to  what  happens  to- Wines  which  have  been  made  of  a  > 
their  Induftry.  And"  for  all  this  Precaution,  if  the  Mixture  or  many  Kinds  of  wild  Grapes.'-  Experience 
Calk  happens  to  leak  by  the  Way,  this  will  be  at  the  informs  us,  that  Wine  drawn  from  fuch  Grapes  is  ve- 
Peril  and  Lofs  of  the  Purchafer.  If  thefe  Wines  be  ry  fubje£t  to  ferment,  and  grow  foul,  as  foon  as  the  ■ 
put  into  double  Cafks,  this  Precaution  will  have  no  Heats  of. the  Spring  begin  to  approach;  which  does 
better  S.uccefs  than  the  foregoing,  and  is  expofed  to  the  not  happen  in  the  Winter,  when  the  Coldnefs  of  the  . 
fame  Rifque  ;  and  the  Cafks  of  the  beft  Vintages  are  a  Air  holds  it,  as  it  were,  bound  and  embarraffed  by  the 
great  Prejudice  to  the  delicate  Wines,  becaufe  this  fulphureous  Particles  of  the  Wine.  It  is  the  fame 
gives  the  full  Scope  to  the  Spirits  to  evaporate,,  and  Thing  in  the  Juice  of  the  Grapes  called  Clareios,  Plans  r 

Eft  rant  s 
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Eflrantj  Plgmlets ,  &c.  when  they  are  mingled  in 
too  great  a  Quantity  with  the  others.  The  common 
Fault  of  our  Wine  is,  that  they  cannot  be  kept  the 
Year  throughout ;  they  are  apt  to  grow  foul,  or  turn, 
as  it  is  called,  upon  the  lead  Tranfport. 

The  greated  Part  of  our  Citizens  believe  it  to  be  the 
Fault  of  the  Soil,  principally  the  Vineyards  planted  in  the 
Places  where  the  Bottom  of  the  Soil  is  Plader  or  trans¬ 
parent  Stone,  which  is  the  Cafe  of  all  that  Extent  of 
Ground,  which  begins  from  R.  P.  Capucins ,  as  far  as 
Aguilles ,  which  they  commonly  call  Payblanc;  i.  e . 
White  Country.  But  how  many  Vineyards  have  we 
planted  in  different  Soils,  that  are  fubje£t  to  the  fame 
Vice  ?  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  Soil  which  they 
call  Gris  [Gray],  is  the  bed  for  Vineyards;  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  found,  that  the  Quarter  of  MoUeres ,  of  Re¬ 
pentance  de  Barret ,  and  of  Montaguez ,  are  not  exempt 
from  this  Vice.  I  am  of  the  Opinion,  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  Mixture  of  too  great  a  Quantity  of  different 
Sorts  of  Grapes.  •-  I  cannot  deny,  after  Experience,  but 
the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  the  Culture,  and  the  Dung  they 
ufe,  contributes  very  much  to  this  Vice ;  which  is 
what  I  Shall  hereafter  examine  into. 

i  Therefore  it  is  neceffary  to  know,  what  Grapes  are 
lit  to'  make  good  Wine,  that  may  be  in  a  Condition 
to  be  kept  without  being  foul,  or  turning,  and  how  to 
make  it. 

It  is  very  true,  that  a  Perfon  cannot  make  from  one 
Vineyard  a  great  Quantity  of  Wine,  that  fhall  be  at 
the  fame  Time  good  in  Quality.  A  Vineyard  ought 
to  be  planted  on  thofe  high  Grounds  or  Hills,  which 
are  expofed  either  to  the  South,  or  South  Wed. 

And  the  Soil  ought  to  be  a  Sort  of  brov/n,  or  ap¬ 
proaching  to  it.  Thofe  which  we  call  A rpielo ,  Ma- 
iaufene ,  and  Saveon ,  are  Soils  which  are  Scarce  proper 
to  nourifh  Stocks  that  will  produce  Grapes  for  making 
good  Wine.  The  Vineyards  which  are  round  about  the 
Peres  Augufins  Refortnez ,  commonly  called  Saint  Pierre 
are  planted  in  a  Soil  of  Saveon  aforefaid,  very  unfit  for 
producing  Grapes  of  a  delicate  Relifh,  or  for  making 
good  Wine. 

The  Entrance  into  the  Territory  of  Tholonet  is,  for 
the  mod  Part,  a  Soil  which  our  Country  People  call 
Malaufene\  and  alfo  the  Wines  that  they  produce  are 
none  of  the  bed. 

Thofe  Grapes  ought  to  be  chofen,  which  grow  upon 
Stocks  that  are  planted  in  a  Soil  fomewhat  rocky. 

As  to  the  Culture  it  is  certain,  that  good  Wine  can¬ 
not  be  drawn  from  Grapes  that  have  too  much  Nou- 
rifhment,  and  of  which  the  Sap  has  not  attained  the 
lead  Degree  of  Conco&ion  or  Ripenefs. 

Thofe  which  we  call  Ollieros ,  which  are  commonly 
dunged,  and  which  they  cultivate  with  Pains,  give  a 
great  Quantity  of  Grapes;  but  their  great  Nouriflimer.t 
is  an  Obdacle  to  their  making  good  Wine.  Thofe 
which  we  call  open  Vineyards,  are  to  be  prefered  to 
them. 

V/e  ought  alfo  to  prefer  the  Grapes  of  old  Vineyards 
to  thofe  of  young  ones.  The  proper  Vineyards  for. 
making  good  Wine,  are  thofe  which  have  been  planted 
twenty  five  or  thirty  Years,  the  older  they  are,  the 
more  proper  they  are  for  making  good  Wine  ;  and  till 
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the  Vineyard  has  been  made  feven  or  eight  Years,  good 
Wine  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  it. 

As  to  the  Choice  of  Grapes,  we  ought  to  mix  fome 
of  the  bed  Sorts  that  we  have.  Thefe  Kinds  are,  of 
the  white  Grapes,  the  Aragnan ,  Roudeillut ,  Pafeau 
Blanc ,  Ejlrani,  Uni,  and  Aubree.  Of  the  black,  the  Ca¬ 
talan,  Bouteillan ,  Uni  Negre.  The  Mult  that  is  drawn 
from  thefe  Grapes  ought  to  ferment  in  the  Vat  at  lead 
three  Weeks;  when  the  Huds  mud  be  feparated  from 
the  Mud. 

It  ought  to  be  noted,  that  the  Proportion  which 
fhould  be  kept  between  the  quantity  of  thefe  Kinds  is 
different  according  to  the  Defign  which  every  one  has 
of  keeping  thefe  Wines. 

The  black  Grapes,  and  above  all  the  Catalan ,  and 
the  Bouteillan ,  fhould  make  more  than  half  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  all  the  red. 

Thofe  that  defire  to  have  a  Wine  of  a  deeper  red,  fhould 
take  a  greater  Quantity  of  black  Grapes,  and  ought 
to  let  them  dand  a  longer  Time  in  the  Vat,  if  they 
have  Occafion  to  change  the  Wine  from  Time  to  Time. 

They  make  White  Wine  of  the  Grapes  they  call  Au- 
bier.  Uni ,  Roudeillat ,  Aragnan,  Pignolet.  If  they  would 
have  Wine  proper  to  keep  in  the  Heat  of  Summer, 
the  ought  to  ufe  none  but  Urti,  Aubier,  and  Aragnan. 

Nobody  is  ignorant,  that  we  have  Wines  made  of 
but  one  Species  of  Grapes ;  as  that  of  Mufcat  Wine, 
and  Claret:  For  the  fird  they  make  ufe  of  Mufcats,  as 
well  white  as  red;  for  the  fecond,  of  the  Grapes  they 
call  Clarsto. 

They  keep  thefe  Grapes  with  us,  during  the  whole 
Winter,  and  fome  Part  of  the  Spring,  hanging  upon  a 
Beam  in  a  Room.  All  Sorts  of  Grapes  are  not  fit 
for  keeping  ;  thofe  Kinds  that  are  called  Pendoulans,  or 
Rin  de  panfe,  le  Land  de  Pouere ,  le  Verdau ,  are  the  bed 
for  this  Purpofe  ;  the  Aragnan  and  Ejlrani  are  fo  like- 
wife  ;  alfo  the  Clareto ,  Mufcat ,  and  red  Uni ;  the  Bar- 
baroux  and  the  Efpaguin,  the  Taulier ,  and  the  Roude¬ 
illat ,  will  not  keep  fo  long.  They  ought  to  be  gather¬ 
ed  full  ripe,  and  before  the  Rains ;  and  none  to  be  cho¬ 
fen  but  thofe  that  grow  upon  old  Stocks. 

They  alfo  preferve  thofe  Grapes  to  make  what  the 
Latins  call  Uvee  Paff<e\  not  becaufe  dried  in  the  Sun, 
but  becaufe  they  are  expofed  to  the  Sun  hanging  ;  they 
call  them  in  French  dried  Grapes ;  the  Provincials  call 
them  Panfes.  They  make  Ufe  of  none  but  Grapes 
called  Rin  de  Panfe  or  Pendulem ,  or  of  Rin  Panje  Muf¬ 
cat ,  to  make  the  bed  Panfe.  They  alfo  make  ufe  of 
the  Grapes  which  are  called  Aragnans,  which  is  the 
mod  common  Panfe  in  the  hoted  Places. 

They  alfo  make  ufe  of  the  Grapes  called  Roudeillats s 
and  the  Plan  Ejlrani .  The  Grape  which  we  call  the 
Land  de  Poiierre ,  is  not  made  ufe  of  with  us  for  this 
Purpofe,  although  I  have  been  informed,  that  they  are 
ufed  in  hot  Countries  near  the  Sea  Goads.  They 
make  their  Panfes  with  us,  after  the  following  Manner; 
they  tie  the  Grapes  in  a  String,  and  put  them  upon 
another  String  at  both  Ends  ;  then  they  plunge  them  into 
a  boiling  Lye,  in  which  they  mingle  a  little  Oil,  until 
the  Grapes  lhrivel,  and  afterwards  expofe  them  to  the 
Sun  for  fix  or  feven  Days ;  and  then  they  lay  them  in 
Rows  in  Cafes,  preffing  them  gently. 

Wine  is  different  in  'Virtue  and  Delicacy  of  Tade. 

The 
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The  Difference  proceeds,  for  the  mod  parti  frowthe  On  the  contrary,  thole  Caffs  which  were  filled 
different  Natures  of  the  Grapes  with  which  it  is  made,  with  vigorous  and  fpitituous  Wine,  fuch  as  Polypborum , 
the  different  degree  of  their  Maturity,  and  the  Diverfi-  wete  fet  in  an  open  Place,  and  expofed  to  the  Rain  and 

ty  of  the  Soil  where  the  Vineyards  are  planted  ;  and  al-  Sun,  and  all  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather.  Thofe 

fo  the  different  Culture  of  the  Vineyards,  and  the  Pre-  which  contained  Wines  of  lefs  Strength,  were  kept 
paration  of  the  Wine  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  under  Cover.  Thofe  which  were  full  ot  a  weak  Wine, 

Difference  of  the  Climates,  according  to  the  greater  or  were  put  into  a  hollow  Place  and  covered  with  Earth. 


leffer  Degree  of  Pleat. 

The  Romans,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  were  very  cu¬ 
rious  in  fearching  after  the  mod  excellent  Wines:  All 
their  Diffe:ences  confided  in  the  Places  where  they 
were  made;  as  the  Setinum,  Gcecubum ,  Falernum ,  Gau- 
ratium ;  Fauflianum ,  Albanum ,  Surrentinum,  and  MaJJt- 
cum ,  which  where  the  mod  delicate  Wines  ot  Itally  in 
the  Time  of  Pliny.  Among  the  Wines  of  Greece , 
they  adeemed  the  Maroncan ,  T baft  a  n,  Cretan ,  Coan, 
Chian ,  Lcjbian ,  Icarian,  Sinyrean ,  &c.  Their  luxurious 
Tade  carried  them  in  Search  of  the  Wines  of  Afia ,  as 
that  of  Mount  Libanus,  and  others  as  may  befeen  in  Pliny. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Romans  had  their  mod  ex¬ 
cellent  Wines  from  Campania ,  which  is  now  called 
Terre  de  Labour,  a  Province  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 
Thofe  of  the  other  Parts  of  Italy  did  not  come  near 
thele  lad  in  Point  of  Excellency.  The  Falernian ,  Gau- 
raniar. ,  and  Mafic,  were  made  from  Vineyards  planted 
on  the  Hill  round  about  Mondragon ,  at  the  Foot  of 
which  pafles  the  River  Garigliano,  antientiy  called  the 
Iris .  The  Ccecuban,  which  differs  nothing  from  the' 
Falernian  but  in  Age,  (this  is  that  which  the  Latins  call 
the  Length  of  Time  which  the  Wines  a;e  able  to  pre- 
ferve  their  Strength),  was  produced  in  the  Terre  de  La¬ 
bour as  the  Fundanum  and  Amyclum  were  near  Gaeta, 
the  Suefanum  of  Sue]) a  Pometia ,  a  maritime  Territory  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  ;  the  Caletium  about  the  1  own 
of  the  T erre  de  Labour ;  and  alfo  many  others,  with  which 
that  Province  furnifhes  the  City  of  Rome. 

Thefe  Wines  which  are  very  excellent  in  their  Na¬ 
ture,  acquired  rather  by  Age,  than  by  Art,  a  Degree 
of  Perfection  to  which  none  of  the  other  common 
Wines  of  Italy  can  attain. 

The  lad,  which  the  Greeks  call  Oligophora  and  the 
Latins  Tenuia  and  Paucifera,  are  very  eafily  preferved 
by  the  Cold,  or  rather  by  a  frefh  Air,  and  grow  eager 
by  Heat.  Alfo  thofe  which  the  Greeks  call  Polypbora, 
Mult  if  era  and  Vinofa ,  become  more  vigorous  and  fpi- 
rituous  by  the  Heat. 

The  Grapes  of  which  the  fird  are  made,  abound  in 
crude  Phlegm  ;  the  fulpureous  Parts  of  the  Mud  are 
more  dilated.  The  lad,  on  the  contrary,  are  drawn 
from  Grapes  that  are  more  ripe ;  of  which  the  Mud 
or  the  fulphyreous  Parts  which  compofe  it,  are  concen¬ 
tred,  and  fixed  by  the  Evaporation  of  the  humid  Parts 
which  dilate  it.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  Abundance 
of  the  Sulphur  of  thefe  lad,  which  is  the  Caufe  of  the 
true  Strength  of  thefe  Wines;  and  it  is  by  being  open¬ 
ed  that  they  acquire  this  Spirituoufnefs.  It  was  only  to 
procure  this  Opening,  that  the  Antients  invented  the  pre¬ 
paring  thefe  Wines  in  the  Manner  I  am  going  to 
exprefs. 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  in  the  Year  6 33,  from  the 
Foundation  of  Rome,  they  lodged  their  Tons  full  of 
Wine  in  Places  covered,  which  were  expofed  to  the 
North,  fuch  as  we  now  call  Cellars. 


Galen ,  in  his  Book  de  antidot.  Chap.  11  x.  and  in  the 
Treatife  ■a)  Pines,  that  is  aferibed  to  him,  remarks 
very:much  to  the  Purpofe,  That  the  Wines  of  the  fird 
Order,  or  Polypbora ,  were  preferved  two  or  three  Years 
in  thefe  cold  Places;  but  if  they  let  them  lie  there  too 
long,  they  grew  eager,  if  they  did  not  remove  them 
to  warmer  Places;  as  they  ufed  to  pradtifedn  Afta ,  be¬ 
fore  the  Romans  had  any  Knowledge  of  it ;  and  it  was 
by  this  Means  that  the  People  of  Afia,  as  wed  as  the 
Romans  and  Greeks,  attained  to  the  Art. of  making.  Wine 
keep  fo  long. 

The  mod  antient  Epocba  of  the  Preparation  of  thefe 
Wines  among  the  Romans  (as  Pliny  fays)  was  about  the 
Year  of  Rome  633.  -  This  Authour  who  lived  a  long 
Time  after  in  Vefpafian's  Time,  affures  us,  that  thefe 
Wines  had  been  kept  for  the  Space  of  a  hundred  Years, 
and  that  they  grew  thick  to  the  Confidence  of  Honey, 
fo  that  they  could  not  be  drank  without  mixing  them 
with  Water.  * 

He  alfo  adds,  §}uo  genera  fins  ejl  vinum ,  eo  majus  ve - 
tujlate  crajfefcit  ;  i.  e.  by  how  much  more  generous  the 
Wine  is,  by  fo  much  the  more  it  grows  thick  by 
Age.  The  fame  that  is  feen  in  our  Days  in  the  Spa- 
nijh  Wines. 

This  Thicknefs  of  the  Wines,  of  which  I  am  fpeak- 
ing,  is  lefs  extraordinary  than  that  of  the  Wines  of 
Afta,  of  which  Galen  fpeaks  in  his  Book  of  Refpiration; 
which  being  inclofed  in  large  Flaffs,  and  fufpended 
near  the  Fire  of  their  Chimnies,  acquire,  by  the  Eva¬ 
poration  of  the  Humidity,  the  Hardnefs  of  Salt.  What 
Ariftotle  fays  of  the  Wines  of  Arcadia,  expofed  to  the 
Fire  and  the  Smoke,  is  yet  more  furprifing ;  Ita  exftc - 
catur  in  utribus,  ut  derafum  bibatur ;  i.  e.  fo  dried  in 
the  Bottles-,  that  it  is  feraped  off  to  be  drank.  It  was 
fofolid,  that  they  were  forced  to  fc rape  the  Flaffs  to 
drink  it,  and  could  not  drink  it  without  diluting  it 
with  Water. 

The  Romans  prepared  their  Wines  after  the  follow¬ 
ing  Manner:  They  took  the  Mud  that  had  run  from 
the  Grapes  that  had  been  trod;  they  put  them  into  a 
wooden  Vat,  of  which  the  Staves  had  been  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  Hoops,  or  flexible  Bands. 

After  the  Wine  had  been  fermented  all  the  Time 
neceflary  for  feparating  the  groffed  Impurities,  they 
drew  it  out  of  the  Vat  to  put  it  into  Caffs,  where  it 
continued  to  ferment,  and,  to  aflid  the  Depuration, 
they  Mingled  as  much  Plader,  or  Chalk,  or  Clay,  or 
Powder  of  Marble,  or  of  Pitch,  or  of  Salt,  or  of  Re-i 
fin,  or  of  Lee  of  new  Wine,  or  of  Sea  Water,  or  of  • 
Myrrh,  or  of  aromatick  Herbs,  as  they  judged  necef- 
fary,  every  Country  having  its  particular  Mixture. 
And  this  is  what  the  Latins  call  Conditura  Vinorum. 

They  left  the  Wine  in  the  Caffs  until  the  Spring ' 
following ;  alfo  many  left  them  until  the  fecond  or 
third  Year,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Wine,  and 
the  Country ;  afterwards  they  drew  it  out  to  put  it  into 
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earthern  Veffels,  which  they  did  over  on  the  Infide 
with  melted  Pitch,  and  marked  on  the  Outfide  the 
Name  of  the  Place  from  whence  the  Wine  was  made, 
and  that  of  the  Raman  Confuls,  in  whofe  Coafulate  it 
was  made.  The  Latins  called  this  changing  of  the 
Wine  from  Calks  to  earthen  Veffels,  Diffufto  Vi  no  rum, 
or  Vina  d funder  e. 

They  had  two  different  Sorts  of  Veffels ;  the  one 
the  Amphora ,  and  the  other  the  Cadus.  Pancirollus  and 
others  fay  the  Amphora  was  of  a  fquare  or  cubick  Figure. 
As  to  the  Contents,  Authors  are  not  agreed,  but  mofl 
fuppofed  they  held  about  eighty  Pounds  of  Liquor. 
This  VefTel  was  contracted  at  the  Neck.  After  it  was 
filled  with  Wine,  they  flopped  the  Mouth  clofe  with 
Cork.  The  Cade  was  of  the  Figure  of  a  Pine  Apple, 
which  is  fnppofed  to  contain  half  as  much  more  as  the 
Amphora.  Thefe  VefTels,  being  flopped,  were  carried 
into  a  Room  expofed  to  the  South,  fituated  in  the  high- 
eft:  Story  of  the  Country-houfe  where  the  Wine  had 
been  prepared.  This  Place  was  called  Apotheca. 

It  was  to  difTipate  the  fuperfluous  Humidity  of  the 
Wine,  that  they  expofed  thefe  VefTels  to  the  Pleat  of 
the  Sun,  and  of  that  of  the  Fire,  and  of  the  Smoke, 
which  has  given  to  this  Place  the  Name  of  Fumarium , 
becaufe  of  the  Smoke  which  was  gathered  by  the  Fun¬ 
nel,  through  which  the  Smoke  of  the  Fire  was  carried 
off,  when  it  was  lighted  below. 

Thefe  Wines  could  be  kept  for  two  hundred  Years, 
and  would,  as  has  been  faid,  arrive  at  the  Confiftence 
of  Honey,  during  which,  Adbuc  Vina  ducentis  fere 
annis  jam  in  fpeciem  re  da  A  a  nielli  s  a  [peri  ;  etenim  k<£c  tia. 
tura  vini  in  vetujlate  ejl,  fays  Pliny ,  Lib.  xiv.  cap.  4.  So 
that  it  is  troublefome  to  drink  this  Wine  becaufe  of  its 
Thicknefs,  and  in  order  to  render  it  drinkable,  they  di¬ 
luted  it  with  warm  Water  to  give  it  a  Fluidity,  and  af¬ 
terwards  they  paffed  it  through  a  Strainer,  and  this  they 
called  Saccatio  Vi  norum,  as  Martial  fays, 

Purbida  folicito  tranfmittere  Ceecuba  facco. 

It  is  true,  they  had  other  Wines  of  the  fame  Nature, 
which  they  did  not  pafs  through  a  Strainer,  as  the 
Maficum,  which  they  only  expofed  during  a  Night  to 
the  Air,  to  procure  a  Fluidity  and  Depuration,  as  //<?- 
•race  fays.  Lib.  ii.  Sat.  4. 

Mafftca  ft  ceelo  fupponas  vina  fereno , 

Nofturna,  ft  quid  crajft  ef,  tenuabitur  aura , 

Et  decedet  odornervis  inimicus  :  at  ilia 
Integrum  perdunt  lino  vitiata  faporem. 

This  lukewarm  Wine  had  been  very  difagreeable  to 
drink,  if  they  had  not  cooled  it  with  Ice  or  Snow,  whe¬ 
ther  in  mingling  it  with  the  Wine,  or  fetting  the  Bot¬ 
tles  in  Ice.  The  mofl:  Luxurious  mingled  the  Snow 
with  the  Wine,  and  paffed  it  through  a  Silver  Strainer, 
which  Paulus ,  the  Jurifconfnlt,  calls  Qolum  Vinorum. 

Of  the  Method  of  planting  Vineyards  in  Orleans. 

Of  the  Difatice  that  Jhculd  be  given  to  the  Rows,  and  the 
Breadth  of  the  Paths,  when  a  Vineyard  is  planted. 
The  different  Kinds  of  Plants.  Of  planting  between , 
and  of  digging  up  old  Vines,  and  planting  again. 

The  Trenches  ought  not  to  be  opened  till  after  the 
Ground  that  is. defigned  to  be  planted  has  been  marked 
out,  to  the  end  that  a  Length  and  Breadth,  proportio¬ 
nable  and  uniform,  may  be  given  to  all  the  Rows  and 
Paths,  as  much  as  the  Ground  to  be  planted  will  permit- 
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And  forafmuch  as  the  Vine  receives  its'  Nourifhment  in 
the  Trench,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  it  lome  Inches  in 
Breadth  more  «han  to  the  Paths. 

The  moft  common  Practice  is  to  allow  five  Feet  in 
Breath  for  the  Trench,  and  as  much  for  the  Path,  when 
red  Wines  are  planted,  efpecially  the  Auvernats ,  whofe 
Branches  ought  always  to  be  trained  pretty  long.  This 
is  the  befl  Method  for  this  Sort  of  Vines,  and  the  Plants 
ought  to  be  planted  two  Feet  fix  Inches  diftant  one  from 
another.  Some  do  not  exactly  obferve  this  Diffance  ; 
they  allow  but  four  Feet  and  a  Half  for  a  Trench,  and 
the  fame  for  a  Path, 

There  are  alfo  fome  that  allow  but  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  Diffance  between  each  Plant,  when  the  Trench 
and  the  Path  have  no  more  Breadth  than  that  which  I 
am  about  to  mention,  but  the  Vines  planted  fo  clofe 
together  ought,  of  Neceffity  to  be  twified  circularly  j 
and  as  their  Roots  will  in  a  few  Years,  run  one  into 
another,  the  Vines  will  not  laft  fo  long  ;  betides,  they 
will  require  to  be  a  little  oftener  and  more  plentifully 
dunged  than  thofe  that  have  been  planted  at  a  greater 
Diffance. 

Others  on  the  contrary,  allow  near  fix  Feet  for  the 
Breadth,  and  fometimes  more  for  the  Trench,  and  the 
Path,  but  this  certainly  is  greater  than  is  poffible  to  dig 
or  cultivate  between  the  Stocks,  which  is  the  beff  Man¬ 
ner  of  performing  this  Woik.  And  when  they  dig 
other  wife,  they  will  have  a  great  deal  of  Trouble  to 
work  to  the  Middle  of  the  Trench,  which  neverthelefo 
ought  to  be  as  well  digged  as  the  reff. 

But  the  Vignerons  of  Burgundy  do  not  dig  the  whole 
Ground,  for  when  the  Difiances,  are  fo  large,  they  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  to  touch  but  lightly  the  Middle  of  thefe 
Trenches,  and  only  dig  about  the  Rows  of  Plants.  It 
is  then  advantageous  for  the  Citizens  not  to  give  fomuch  . 
Breadth  to  the  Trenches. 

Thofe  Vignerons ,  that  purchafe  or  rent  Vineyards 
which  have  the  Trenches  fo  wide,  pluck  them  up  often¬ 
times,  that  they  may  be  able  to  plant  otheis  there, 
where  they  allow  much  lefs  Breadth  for  the  Trenches, 
and  the  Diffance  between  the  Plants,  without  con¬ 
cerning  themfelves  about  the  Vines  lading  the  lefs 
while. 

But  the  Citizens  ought  to  follow  a  better  Method, 
which  is,  to  give  five  Feet  for  the  Breadth  of  the 
Trench,  and  as  much  to  the  Path,  and  two  Feet  fix 
Inches  for  the  Diffance  between  each  Plant,  efpecially 
when  one  plants  Vines  of  Auvernat ,  becaufe  thefe  will 
furnifh  Layers,  fo  the  Trench  muff  neceffarily  be  lar¬ 
ger,  and  the  Plants  at  greater  Diffances  the  one  from 
the  other,  that  they  may  find  more  Nourifhment,  and 
that  the  Shoots  of  the  Vines  may  be  extended  the 
better. 

A  Vineyard  planted  after  this  Manner  will  laft  long¬ 
er,  will  defend  itfelf  better  againft  the  Winter’s  Frofts, 
will  produce  finer  and  better  Fruit,  which  will  ripen 
better,  and  of  Confequence  make  better  Wine,  and 
alfo  the  Vignerons  of  Burgundy  would  find  their  Ac¬ 
count  of  planting  their  Vines  in  this  Manner,  in  that 
they  would  have  fewer  Vines  to  tie,  to  prune,  and  to 
difbranch,  &c.  becaufe  there  are  a  great  many  fewer 
Plants  in  thofe  whofe  "Frenches  and  Paths  are  wide, 
and  the  Plants  lefs  crouded,  and  for  this  Reafon  there 

would 
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would  be  but  few  Vignerons  but  would  be  of  this  Opi¬ 
nion. 

When  I  fay,  that  when  one  plants  Auvernats ,  they 
Ihould  have  five  Feet  in  Breadth  for  the  Trench,  and 
as  much  for  the  Path,  and  two  Feet  fix  Inches  Difiance 
between  each  Plant,  I  fpeak  of  thofe  Vines  planted  in 
a  very  good  Bottom  of  Earth,  becaufe  they  will  lafi 
many  Ages  without  being  renewed  after  the  ulual 
Manner. 

For  as  to  thofe  Lands  where  one  is  obliged  to  renew 
the  Vineyard  in  about  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  Years, 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  allow  four  Feet  and  a  Halt  for 
Breadth  of  the  Trench,  and  the  fame  for  the  Path, 
and  twenty  Inches  for  the  Difiance  between  each  Plant, 
becaufe  thefe  Vines  will  not  lafi  a  very  long  Time,  by 
Reafon  the  Roots  will  grow  large,  and  fpread  far  in  the 
Earth,  in  fuch  a  Manner  that  they  would  injure  one 
another.  I  fuppofe,  neverthelefs,  this  Land  to  be 
paflably  good,  for  otherwife  the  Breadth  of  the  Trench 
and  the  Path  mult  be  greater,  and  the  Diftance  be¬ 
tween  each  Plant,  or  the  Vineyard  muft  be  the  oftener 
dunged. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Plants,  thofe  from  Cuttings, 
and  from  Layers. 

The  Cutting  is  a  young  Shoot  of  the  fame  Year  that 
has  no  Roots  ;  they  always  leave  at  Bottom  a  Knot  ol 
the  Wood  of  the  preceding  Year.  Thefe  are  the  molt 
commonly  ufed.  They  give  it  no  other  Management 
than  to  cut  off  the  Clafpers,  and  the  Tops,  at  the 
fame  Time  that  they  take  them  off  from  the  Vines, 
and  lay  them  down  in  the  Earth  in  a  Bundle,  when  they 
cut  them  before  Winter,  and  cannot  plant  them  till  the 
Spring. 

This  Plant  is  good  and.  commonly  fucceeds  when 
it  has  been  well  chofen,  being  planted  in  Lands  well 
difpofed  and  well  cultivated,  but  yet  there  is  an  Incon- 
veniency  in  ufingit,  and  that  when  it  is  to  be  planted 
in  Lands  that  are  naturally  moifi,  or  that  retain  the 
Water.  If  it  be  planted  early,  and  there  fall  cold 
Rains  in  great  Abundance,  the  Plant  foaks  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  Skin  or  Rind  comes  off,  and  it  perifhes 
inftead  of  taking  the  Root;  and  if  it  be  planted  too  late, 
and  the  great  Heats  and  Droughts  overtake  it  before  it 
has  put  forth  Buds  that  are  pafiably  firong,  it  is  fcorchei, 
wherefore  it  is  better  to  make  ufe  of  the-fecond  Species 
of  Plants,  not  only  in  thefe  Sorts  of  Lands,  but  all  1 
others. 

The  Layers  are  the  long  Shoots  of  Vines  of  three 
Years  Growth,  which  have  been  layed  down  in  the 
Ground,  and  have  putoutfmall  Roots ;  thefe  are  better, 
and  lefs  liable- 1 o  fail ;  they  may  be  planted  at  all  Times 
in  Winter,  and  in  any  Kinds  of  Lands,  provided  they 
are  fuch  as  do  not  retain  the  Water.  In  this  Cafe  it 
were  better  to  wait  till  March  . to  plant  them,  or  atleaff 
till  the  Ground  appears  healthful,  for  we  Ihould  never 
plant  in  Ground  which  is  very  wet. 

Before  the  Layers  are  planted,  they  ought  to  be 
pruned,  that  is,  to  cut  off  a  few  of  their  Roots,  and 
when  they  are  weak  at  the  Place  where  they  were  bent, 
thefe  muff  not  only  be  cut,  but  alfo  the  other  Branches 
or  Spurs-,  leaving  that  which  has  the  moll  and  ffrongeft 
Roots. 

The  Layers  are  a  great  deal  lefs  Iubje&  to  foak  in  the 
Yol.  IL 
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Water  than  the  Cuttings,  becaufe  having  Roots  before 
they  were  planted,  they  make  new  ones  fooner  than 
thofe  which  have  none. 

It  is  true,  thefe  Layers  are  more  rare  than  the  other, 
but  it  is  an  eafy  Matter  to  render  them  common  enough, 
becaufe  one  may  have  whale  Acres  ot  them,  and  all 
the  Precaution  that  is  neoeffary  for  it,  confifts  in  making 
Layers,  when  they  are  well  grown,  from  the  Shoots. 

Thefe  may  be  planted  in  two  different  Places,  either 
in  fome  Piece  of  Land  defigned  folely  for  this  Purpofe, 
or  in  the  Middle  of  each  Ridge,  .at  the  Time  that  a 
Vineyard  is  planted. 

If  they  be  planted  in  a  particular  Piece  of  Ground, 
they  muft  be  laid  in  Rows  betwixt  the  Vines,-  fo 
that  betwixt  each  Row  and  the  Shoot  there  may  be 
a  fufficient  Difiance,  that  the  Shoots  may  not  hurt  one 
another,  and  that  the  Vigneren  may  have  Room  to  pafs. 
between  them  when  he  is  trimming  them,  for  he  muff 
hoe  them  three  Times  a  Year  to  hinder- the  Weeds  from 
growing  about  them,  and  choking  them,  and  depriving 
them  of  a  Part  of  their  Nourifhment. 

This  Portion  of  Ground  is  a  Sort  of  Nurfer-y,  fince 
the  Gardeners  make  them,  that  they  may  have  Plants 
to  plant  in  thofe  Places  where  they  are  wanting,  . 

I  am  alfo  of  the  Opinion,  that  it  is  the  Prudence  of 
a  Citizen  to  have  on  his  Eftate  (efpecially  fince  the  Cut¬ 
tings  do  not  take  Root  but  with  Difficulty)  a  Place  where 
he  may  always  have  Layers  in  as  large  a  Quantity  &s 
he  pleafes,  or  {hall  fuffice  for  all  thofe  that  ffiall  not  fuc- 
ceed,  at  leaft  if  they  be  not  well  chofen,  and  which  re¬ 
quire  a  particular  Care  in  their  Cultivation. 

I  fhall  con  fide  r,  at  the  End  of  the  following  Article, 
after  what  Manner  we  Ihould  plant  the  Layers  in  the 
Ridges. 

It  is  for  the  Intereft  of  a  Citizen  to  order  his  Affairs 
fo,  that  his  Vineyard  may  be  always  full  of  Plants,  to 
the  end  that  it  may  produce  a  good  Quantity  of  -Wine, 
becaufe  it  often  happens,  notwithftanding  all  the  Pre¬ 
caution  that  can  be  taken  to  keep  a  Vineyard  well  fur- 
mfhed,  that  it  will  want  to  be  fupplied,  by  reafon  of 
the  Quantity  of  Plants  that  die  from  Time  to  Time, 
becaufe  one  cannot  always  fupply  their  Places  by  the 
Means  of  Layers,  and  likewife  fometimes  there  will  not 
be  Wood  enough  upon  the  Vines  that  are  near  for  that 
Purpofe,  and  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  make  ufe 
of  the  Top  of  the  Shoot,  for  feveral  Reafons  that  might 
be  given,  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  place  Plants 
between  the  others. 

Some  Vignerons  w ill  fay  that  it  is  very  rare  that  thefe 
middle  Plants  fucceed  in  a  Vineyard  where  they  are 
planted,  to  which  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  it  is  true, 
that  a  middle  Plant  may  not  fucceed,  when  the  Earth 
has  not  been  well  prepared  before  the  Planting,  or  when 
it  has  no  other  Management  but  that- of  the  Vineyard 
in  common,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  it  will  fcarce 
fail,  if  Care  be  taken,  after  the  Vintage,  to  pluck  up 
the  dead  Shoots,  to  open  the  Earth  to  a  good  Depth 
before  Winter,  not  only  to  the  end  that  it  may  mellow, 
but  alfo  that  the  Vines  may  not  be  damaged  in  cutting 
off  Part  of  its  Roots,  by  which  it  would  greatly  be 
weakened,  if  it  were  to  be  done  before  the  Spring,  and 
if  in  every  Hole  were  put  a  Balket  of  frefh  Earth  or 
about  the  twentieth  Part  of  a  Scuttle  full  of  Well  rotted 
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Dung,  eipecialiy  when  the  Plant  is  fet  in  ftony,  clayey 
or  gravelly  Ground, 

I  have  feen  among  Vines  very  ftrong  in  Wood,  and 
of  a  hundred  Years  of  age,  a  middle  Plant  very  ftrong 
to  the  the  third  Eye,  and  which  always  continued  to  do 
well,  and  i  can  affirm  that  thefc  Vines  are  planted  in  as 
flrong  Lands  as  any  are  in  our  Plot  of  Vineyards.  Now 
if  the  middle  Plant  does  well  there,  as  it  is  certain  it 
does,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  flill  do  bet¬ 
ter  in  thofe  Lands, which  are  light,  and  hence  it  is,  that 
there  is  not  any  Land  where  one  may  not  plant  it,  or 
where  it  will  not  fucceed. 

Perhaps  the  Vignerons  may  fay  that  a  middle  Plant 
will  be  worth  nothing  among  young  Vines,  becaufe 
thefe  pnfli  with  fo  much  Force,  that  their  Shoots  would 
choke  it. 

I  agree  that  it  may  fometimes  fo  happen,  but  then  this 
is  a  Proof  that  the  Year  following  there  will  be  found 
in  the  Vineyard  Wood  enough  to  make  Layers  there. 
'Therefore,  it  would  be  ufelefs  to.  fet  a  middle  Plant, 
becaufe  it  is  more  likely  to  fail,  and  likewife  it  will  not 
produce  Fruit  fo  foon  as  the  Layers,  which  produce  it 
the  fame  Year  in  which  they  are  made. 

This  Reafoning  is  more  juft  than  the  Confequence 
that  they  would  draw  from  thence  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that 
it  would  be  ufelefs  to  plant  a  middle  Plant ;  for  if  a 
Vigneron  fhould  every  Year  cut  off  the  Wood  of  the 
Vineyard,  which  might  ferve  for  the  making  the  Layer, 
and  not  fet  a  middle  Plant  there,  the  Vacancy  that 
would  be  there,  would  never  be  filled  ;  and  this  is  the 
Reafon  that  a  middle  Plant  fhould  every  Year  be  fet  in 
the  empty  Places,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  filled  out 
with  the  Layers. 

Of  the  Time  and  different  Manners  of  planting  a  Vineyard. 

Lands  being  of  different  Natures,  there  ought  alfo  to 
be  different  Times  of  planting. 

In  Lands  that  are  fandy,  or  full  of  Flints,  the  Bottom 
or  Soil  of  which  does  not  retain  the  Water,  one  may 
plant  and  interplant  after  the  Severity  of  the  Winter,  wi¬ 
thout  being  under  any  Apprehenfion  of  the  Plants  not 
fucceeding  ;  becaufe  thefe  Sorts  of  Lands  never  retain¬ 
ing  the  Water,  are  always  wholefoine  at  the  Bottom  ; 
and  therefore  the  Plants  fet  in  them  will  fucceed. 

They  do  not  ordinarily  plant  in  the  Lands  of  Olivet , 
■St.  Mefmin ,  cvc.  whole  Pieces  of  Vines  entire  in  the 
Places  where  they  have  been  already,  becaufe  the  Cuftom 
is,  not  to  pluck  up  in  thefe  Lands  thofe  Plants  that  they 
find  good  either  as  to  Wood  or  Kind. 

As  for  myfelf,  I  have  always  found,  that  thefe  diffe¬ 
rent  Stools,  mixed  among  very  fmall  ones,  make  a  gro- 
tefque  Figure  in  one  and  the  fame  Piece  of  Land,  and 
could  never  approve  of  this  ridiculous  Method. 

In  ftrong  Lands,  or  fuch  as  retain  the  Water,  one 
ought  not  to  plant  but  in  the  Month  of  April  or  Begin¬ 
ning  of  May,  becaufe  it  is  not  eafy  to  make  a  Vine  take 
Root  in  thefe  Sorts  of  Lands,  the  Years  being  often 
very  hot  and  dry,  or  very  rainy,  which  are  equally  to 
be  feared,  in  refpe6t  to  the  Plant  fet  in  them. 

And  as,  in  an  Eftate  of  but  fmall  extent,  it  often 
happens  that  the  Lands  are  of  different  Natures,  and 
that  of  confequence  the  Plants  of  one  certain  Species 
will  not  do  well  but  upon  one  Part  of  thefe  Lands,  and 
will  fucceed  ill  in  another,  and  that  the  Seafons  are  dif- 
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ferent  one  from  another,  and  fince  they  too  often  happen 
to  be  either  too  hot,  or  too  cold  and  rainy,  and  that 
the  Kinds  of  the  Plants  are  good  or  bad,  according  to 
their  Nature,  and  that  of  the  Ground  on  which  they 
are  planted,  and  the  Difpofition  of  the  Seafon,  I  am 
of  Opinion,  to  be  more  certain  net  to  plant  any  Plants 
but  what  will  fucceed,  and  to  have  always  fome  Vin¬ 
tage  to  gather,  that  it  "will  be  proper  to  plant  feveral 
Kinds  of  Plants,  according  to  the  Lands  that  they 
will  agree  bell  with,  efpecially  if  we  be  not  very  fure, 
that  one  Species  of  Plant  will  do  better  than  all  others  : 
In  fuch  Cafe,  we  fhould  plant  none  but  that  which  may 
fucceed  there. 

When  I  fay  that  It  is  often  advantageous  to  have 
different  Kinds  of  Plants  in  a  certain  extent  of  Land, 

I  do  not  mean  that  yoh  fhould  put  many  Kinds  of 
Plants  in  one  and  the  fame  Ridge,  or  in  one  and  the 
fame  Row,  as  is  common  for  Vignerons  to  do,  when 
they  plant  Vineyards  for  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  make 
but  one  Sort  of  Wine  of  all  Sorts  of  Grapes,  which, 
neverthelefs,  they  would  have  paffed  for  pure  Auvernat , 
although  there  is  not  in  it,  perhaps,  above  a  third  Part, 
but  I  mean  that  in  every  different  Kind  of  Land  there 
fhould  be  planted  but  one  Kind  of  Plant,  to  the  end 
that,  every  Kind  being  feparate,  we  may,  in  the  Time 
of  Vintage,  eafily  make  fuch  Wine  as  we  defire,  which 
will  be  very  difficult,  if  all  the  different  Species  of  Plants 
be  planted  confufedly  one  among  another,  for  there 
will  fcarce  be  found  among  the  Vintage  Gatherers,  ei¬ 
ther  Men  or  Women,  filth  as  have  Skill  enough  to  dif- 
tinguifh  them,  and  b  elides,  if  they  had,  it  would  be  a 
Lofs  of  Time. 

A  Vineyard  may  be  planted  after  two  Manners,  ei¬ 
ther  upon  the  even  Ground,  or  in  open  Rows. 

In  planting  upon  the  even  Ground,  when  the  Land 
has  been  leveled  and  marked  out,  they  make  a  Hole 
with  a  Spade  to  put  in  the  Plant,  but  it  ought,  never¬ 
thelefs,  to  be  fuppbfed  that  this  Land  has  been  pre¬ 
pared,  and  well  trenched. 

The  Manner  of  planting  a  Vineyard  in  open  Rows  is 
almoft  the  only  one  in  Ufe  in  the  Orleannois,  and  is, 
without  Contradi6fion,  the  heft.  In  that  it  is  certain, 
that  in  planting  in  this  Manner,  the  Earth  has  been  open¬ 
ed  and  removed  even  to  the  Bottom,  which  by  this  means 
will  become  better  fur'nifhed,  and  the  Roots  of  the 
Vine  will  be  capable  of  fpreading  themfelves. 

The  beft  Time  to  plant  Cuttings  which  have  been 
bundled  and  buried  in  the  Ground,  is  when  the  Rind 
fwells,  which  may  be  known  by  a  Kind  of  Protuberance 
rifing  round  about  the  Wound,  and  alfo  by  the  Buds  be¬ 
ing  juft  ready  to  open,  and  that  the  Cuttings  may  not 
dry  too  mtich,  they  ought  to  be  kept  for  fome  Time  in 
a  Veffe!  full  of  Water,  and  not  to  be  taken  from  thence, 
but  as  they  are  planted,  for  if  the  Heat  fhould  flirivel 
thofe  that  are  planted,  they  will  not  fo  readily  take 
Root,  and  many  of  them  might  die. 

For  this  Reafon  it  is  better  to  plant  a  Vineyard  in  a 
rainy  moift  Seafon,  or  at  leall  cloudy,  than  when  it  is 
too  hot,  or  there  is  a  too  drying  Wind. 

They  commonly  make  ufe  of  two  different  Utenfils 
of  Iron  to  make  the  Hole  where  they  put  the  Cutting 
of  the  Plant,  either  a  Spade,  or  a  large  Kind  of  Pick¬ 
ax.  The  firft  is  the  mod  proper  to  make  good  Work, 

provided 
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provided  the  Earth  be  wrought  the  whole  Length  and 
Breadth  of  the  Trench,  and  alfo  the  Depth  that  the 
Plant  is  laid,  that  is  to  fay,  as  far  as  the  Hollow  of  the 
Earth. 

When  they  make  ufe  of  the  fecond  Utenfi!,  it  is 
commonly  with  a  Defign  to  make  bad  Work  for  the 
lazy  Vignerons  content  themfelves  in  making  a  Hole  to 
put  the  Cutting  of  the  Plant  in,  without  digging  the  refl 
of  the  Ground. 

But  by  this  laft  Way  of  planting  it,  often  happens 
that  the  young  Roots  of  the  Plants  finding  nothing  but 
hard  Earth,  into  which  they  are  not  able  to  penetrate, 
it  is  impoHible  that  they  fhould  be  able  to  extend  them¬ 
felves  as  they  would  do,  in  a  Land  that  has  been  expofed 
to  the  Air,  Frofts,  Lfc.  by  the  good  Digging  that  has 
been  given  it,  when  the  Trench  has  been  dug  with  the 
Spade  the  whole  Length. 

Of  gathering  the  Vintage. 

The  Vintage  of  the  Auvernats  being  the  mofl  precious 
of  all  thofe  which  we  have  to  make  in  this  Plot  of  Vine¬ 
yards,  in  order  to  have  good  Wine,  we  ought  to  attend 
the  Maturity  of  the  Grapes. 

And  as  there  are  certain  Soils,  where  the  Grapes, 
having  been  cut  a  little  too  green,  are  too  much  fer¬ 
mented  in  the  Vat,  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  cut  ve¬ 
ry  ripe,  are  but  little  fermented,  which  keep  the  better. 
It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  thofe  who  have  thofe 
Vineyards  do  carefully  apply  themfelves  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  Quality  of  their  Ground. 

But  one  may  fay,  in  the  general,  of  all  the  good 
Auvernats  of  this  Country  that  they  ought  to  have  al¬ 
ways  one  Point  of  green  when  they  are  gathered,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  Year  has  been  hot,  and  the  Lands 
where  they  grew  have  been  fat,  or  very  much  dunged, 
for  it  is  not  fufficient,  when  one  would  have  good  Wine, 
to  cut  the  Grape  in  its  Degree  of  Maturity,  but  he  mull 
take  a  fit  Seafon  to  do  this  in.  As  thus,  one  ought 
neither  to  begin  nor  continue  to  gather  when  it  rains, 
though  many  are  not  very  fcrupulous  as  to  this  Point,  for 
they  fay  the  Wine  will  fell  never  the  worfe  for  it. 

1  own  that  it  mayfometimes  happen  fo,  but  it  ought 
to  be  allowed  me  that  it  has  a  bad  Quality.  One  ought 
alfo  to  fee  to  it,  that  the  Dew,  that  falls  often  very  plen¬ 
tifully  in  this  Seafon,  be  entirely  diffipated,  and  that 
there  be  no  Dew  either  upon  Grapes,  or  the  Leaves  of 
the  Vines,  for  it  is  found  by  Experience,  that  for  the 
little  Quantity  of  Water  there  is  in  this  Sort  of  Wine, 
it  lofes  a  great  deal  of  its  Quality. 

Therefore  the  Seafon  cannot  be  too  fine  for  cutting 
the  Auvernats ,  for  this  Reafon  :  In  a  great  many  Vine¬ 
yard  Plots  in  this  Kingdom,  as  in  Burgundy ,  and  other 
Places,  where  the  Wines  have  great  Reputation,  they 
do  not  gather  their  Vintage,  but  during  the  fined  Part 
of  the  Day,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Gardeners  begin  their 
Work  very  late,  and  leave  off  fome  Hours  before  Sun- 
fet,  and  the  Wine  is  the  better  for  it. 

It  is  true  that  fometimes  it  is  good  to  wait  f or  the  fal¬ 
ling  of  the  Rains,  but  this  ought  to  be  fome  Weeks,  or 
at  lead  many  Days,  before  the  Vintage,  and  not  in  the 
Time  of  gathering. 

As  for  Example  :  When  no  Rain  has  fallen  for  a  long 
Time,  and  the  Grapes  have  been  fhriveled  by  the  Heat, 
that  there  is  fcarce  any  Thing  but  Grape  Stones,  and 
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a  tough  thick  Skin.  If  one  fhould  gather  them  then, 
they  would  yield  but  very  little  Wine,  and  alfo  it  might 
turn  to  a  Tartnefs,  as  it  happened  for  the  mod  part  to 
the  red  Wines  of  the  Year  17  iS,  which  was  extraordi¬ 
nary  hot  and  dry. 

So  then  we  ought  not  to  gather  the  Grapes  fo  focn  as 
the  Rain  that  we  have  waited  for  is  fallen,  becaufe  the 
Grapes  ought  to  have  Time  to  have  the  Advantage  of 
it,  which  may  be  known  when  the  Ben  ies  grow  large, 
and  fall  upon  the  Ground. 

As  to  the  other  Sorts  whether  red  or  white,  they 
may  be  gathered  with  lefs  Precaution,  but  they 
mud  always  have  their  Degice  of  Ripenefs,  according 
to  the  different  Lands  on  which  the  Vineyards  are 
planted. 

Of  the  Wines  made  in  Orleans. ' 

For  a  long  Time,  at  Paris  and  other  Places,  there 
have  been  thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  decry  the 
Wines  of  our  Vineyard  Plots,  efpecially  the  red  Wines. 
In  the  mean  time  it  is  obfervable  that  thofe,  who  fpeak 
of  them  with  the  greateft  Contempt,  cannot  do  with¬ 
out  them,  but  procure  them  as  they  did  formerly, 
either  to  put  off  their  weak  Wines,  without  Colour,  or 
that  fome  have  other  Faults,  and  alfo  to  preferve  the 
fineff,  mod  delicate,  and  mod  celebrated. 

For  the  Wines  of  Burgundy  are  no  fooner  brought  in, 
than  they  mix  them  with  our  Wines  to  drink  them*  fo 
long  as  they  laft,  and  there  is  this  to  be  faid  of  our 
Wines,  that  there  is  not  one  fingle  Wine  Merchant  at 
Paris,  who  has  not  our  Wines  in  his  Vaults,  not  only 
for  mixing  with  others  which  are  meaner,  but  for  felling 
without  any  Mixture,  for  though  they  have  much 
Strength,  yet,  for  all  that,  they  do  not  fail  to  fell  them 
pure,  as  well  for  their  Tables  as  their  Offices,  to  thofe 
that  have  the  Curiofity  to  drink  a  Wine  that  is  good, 
natural,  and  without  Sophiffication. 

The  Rapes  which  are  yearly  made,  and  the  great 
Quantity  of  Wines,  both  red  and  white,  which  they 
are  fo  felicitous  to  purchafe  a  long  time  before  they  are 
made,  in  order  to  tranfport  them  from  Paris  into  Flan¬ 
ders,  Holland,  and  England,  and  as  far  as  the  American 
Iflandjs,  where  they  drink  good  to  the  very  laft  Drop, 
are,  in  my  Opinion,  fufficient  Proofs  that  our  Wines 
are  not  fo  contemptible  as  they  would  reprefent  them- 

For  it  muft  be  owned,  that  if  they  had  not  fuch  good 
Qualities,  or  if  they  had  any  Fault,  they  would  not 
come  i,n  Search  of  them  fo  far,  and  would  not  take  fuch 
Care  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  them  in  Time. ; 

Some  fay  that  our  Wines  being  harfh,  red,  and  too 
violent,  they  are  not  fo  agreeable  to  be  drank,  and  that 
thofe  that  drink  them  to  any  Excefs  find  themfelves  in¬ 
commoded*  which  never  happen;  to  them  when  they 
drink  the  fame  Quantity,  or  even  a  greater,  of  the 
Wine?  of  Champaign  and  Burgundy ,  and  many  other 
Vineyard  Plots  of  the  Kingdom. 

I  anfwer  that  thefe  pretended  Faults  are  the  rea] 
Qualities  of  the  Wines,  and  thofe  are  what  catife  them 
to  be  fo  much  fought  after,  for  this  very  Colour  and 
Harfhnefs  (provided  that  it  be  net  too  much  fermented 
in  the  Vat)  ferve  to  give  a  Quality  to  other  .Wines  that 
are  weak,  which  would  never  be  vended  to  any  Advan¬ 
tage  without  being  mixed  with  ethers. 

Befides,  if  theHarfhnefs  of  them,  which  they  fome- 
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times  have,  be  their  Fault,  this  is  not  always  fo,  it  is 
but  accidental,  and  may  be  prevented  by  letting  them 
remain  lefs  Time  in  the  Vat. 

As  for  the  Inconvenience  that  thofe  are  fenfible  of, 
that  drink  too  much  of  it,  it  is  a  very  eafy  Thing  for 
them  to  remedy  that  themfelves ;  they  need  only  drink 
lefs  of  it,  and  then  it  would  not  incommode  them. 

As  for  Example  :  Aqua  Fita  is  not  drank  in  fo  great 
a  Quantity  as  Wine,  nor  a  ftrong  Wine  as  a  weak  one. 
When  the  Wine  is  very  ftrong,  they  ought  to  drink 
Water  with  it,  or  drink  lefs  of  it;  then  it  would  nou- 
rifh  a  Perfon,  inftead  of  wearing  his  Body,  or  ftupe- 
fying  his  Spirits.  Thus,  when  one  is  fenfible  of  any 
bad  Effe£is  from  our  Wines,  it  is  not  from  their  Qua¬ 
lity  that  they  proceed,  but  from  their  Quantity,  which 
People  know  not  how  to  ufe  rightly. 

Whatfoever  ill-founded  Prejudice  may  be  taken  up 
againft  the  Wines  of  our  Vineyard  Plots,  it  muft  ne- 
verthelefs  be  allowed  that  we  have  the  Advantage  over 
the  greateft  Part  of  other  Wines,  that  we  are  able  to 
make  them  fuch  as  we  would  have,  and  fuch  as  are  de¬ 
manded,  that  is  to  fay,  a  delicate  Wine  fit  for  prefent 
drinking,  red  without  being  harfh,  and  more  or  lefs 
hard,  without  lofing  its  Quality,  and  thus  we  are  able 
to  make  a  Wine  equally  good  to  drink  through  the 
whole  Courfe  of  the  Year,  and  alfo  for  many  Years 
after. 

There  are  in  this  Kingdom  many  Vineyard  Plots, 

-  the  Wines  of  which  have  this  bad  Quality,  and  yet 
thefe  are  the  "Wines  that  are  fo  much  boafled  of,  which 
will  not  keep  the  Year  without  fpoiling,  if  they  were 
not  preferved  by  ours,  which  have  more  of  the  Quali¬ 
ty  than  they. 

But  if  thofe,  who  put  fo  great  a  Slight  upon  our 
Wines,  fhould  fay  we  do  not  know  how  to  make  them, 
they  would  reafon  more  juflly  than  they  do,  when  they 
would  have  us  to  believe  that  our  Wines  are  not  good, 
for  they  ought  to  allow  that  they  are  good  in  them¬ 
felves,  and  we  fhall  agree,  that  if  there  is  any  Fault  in 
them,  it  is  by  Accident,  fince  it  only  proceeds  from  the 
Manner  of  making  it. 

Then  it  mull  be  faid  that  the  Wines  of  Orleans  are 
good,  but  they  make  them  ill,  and  then  there  is  nothing 
more  wanting,  but  to  avoid  the  Faults  in  the  Manner  of 
making,  and  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  treat  of. 

We  have  in  this  Plot  of  Vineyards  fo  many  different 
Sorts  of  Soils  and  Plants,  that  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
give  a  Dire&ion  for  the  Manner  of  making  the  Wines 
from  each  of  them  ;  I  can  only  fay  in  the  general,  that 
in  order  to  make  good  Wine,  the  Soil  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
per  for  the  Vines,  well  expofed  to  the  Sun,  on  a  gen¬ 
tle  Declenfion  from  the  North  to  the  South,  rather  dry 
than  moift ;  that  the  Plants  fet  there  be  of  a  good 
Kind,  and  well  chofert  ;■  that  the  Vineyard  be  rather 
old  than  young,  never  dunged,  or  but  very  little,  but 
rather  earthed,  and  always  well  wrought,  and  in  the 
proper  Times  to  work  them,  and  that  the  Grapes  have 
a  certain  Degree  of  Ripenefs  before  they  be  cut,  and 
that  they  be  tunned  after  they  have  been  trodden,  when 
one  would  make  Wine  that  fhould  have  a  Colour,  and 
not  for  prefent  drinking. 

It  is  certain  that  when  all  thefe  Things  concur,  it 
will  be  eafy  to  make  good  Wine  5  but  there  are  yet 
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other  Things  to  be  obferved,  of  which  I  fir  all  fpeak  in 
the  following  Part  of  this  Article. 

They  make  in  this  Plot  of  Vineyards,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  both  Red  Wine  and  White  ;  I  fhall  fpeak 
firft  of  the  Red,  and  afterwards  of  the  White;  of 
which  there  are  a  few  Things  to  he  faid. 

The  beft  and  moft  precious  Wines  of  all  that  are 
made  in  this  Plot  of  Vineyards,  is  the  Auvernat.  Of 
this  there  are  fix  Species ;  viz.  the  Auvernat  Feint,  the 
Black,  Red,  Gray,  and  two  Kinds  of  Whites  ;  which 
are  the  white  Auvernat  of  Soler,  and  that  of  the  Low 
Country. 

The  Auvernat  Feint  is  the  redeft ;  and  as  it  has  al¬ 
ways  the  Quality,  it  gives  the  Colour  and  the  Body  to 
the  other  Auvernats ,  and  prevents  them  from  growing 
ropy.  And  when  it  is  mingled  with  the  red  only,  they 
ought  to  let  it  remain  in  the  Vat  a  little  while  ;  efpe- 
cially  in  thofe  Years,  that  there  is  Reafon  to  believe 
the  Wine  will  take  as  much  Colour  as  they  would  that 
it  fhould  have,  or  where  it  grows  on  a  Soil  where  the 
Wine  has  always  been  accuftomed  to  have  Colour 
enough  by  being  turned  but  a  little. 

Some  pretend,  that  one  Quart,  or  thereabouts  of  the 
Wine  \de  Feint ]  of  the  Tindture,  or  of  \grof  Noir']  the 
large  black,  to  a  Vat  of  fifteen  Puncheons  of  red  Au¬ 
vernat,  will  have  a  good  Effedf. 

I  own  that  it  will  give  it  a  fine  Colour,  without  ren¬ 
dering  it  harfh,  provided  it  be  not  tunned  too  long; 
but  as  this  Feint,  or  this  grofs  Noir ,  have  no  Quality- 
hut  that  of  giving  it  the  Colour,  lam  of  Opinion,  that 
the  Auvernat  Teint ,  which  is  very  red,  fubftantial,  and 
vinous,  produces  a  better  Effedt ;  but  it  requires  only 
to  put  more  of  that  of  the  Feint,  than  of  the  grofs 
Noir  ;  becaufe  the  Auvernat  colours  a  great  deal  lefs 
than  thofe  two  Kinds  of  Grapes. 

The  riper  both  the  one  and  the  other  are,  the  more 
Wine  they  yield,  and  the  more  Colour  they  have  ;  and 
for  this  Reafon  they  ought  never  to  be  gathered,  but 
when  they  are  in  their  perfedt  Maturity. 

The  Auvernat  Feint  ought  not  to  be  planted  indiffe¬ 
rently  in  all  Sorts  of  Land,  becaufe  it  will  not  do  well 
in  all  ;  and  for  this  Reafon,  thofe  who  would  have 
them,  ought  at  firft  to  plant  but  a  few,  to  fee  if  they 
will  fucceed  in  their  Lands.  Alfo  Care  mull  be  taken 
not  to  mix  them  with  others  in  planting,  that  one  may 
the  better  know  what  Quantity  we  fhould  put  into  every 
Vat ;  which  will  be  difficult  to  do,  if  they  were  planted 
confufedly  with  other  Auvernats,  or  red  Plants,  to  make 
thence  good  mixed  Wine. 

Although  the  Auvernat  Feint  is  a  very  good  Grape 
of  itfelf,  yet  it  muft  be  owned,  that  if  too  much  of  it 
be  put  into  the  red  Auvernat,  it  will  alter  the  Quality 
of  it  ;  for  the  laft  Wine  is  never  better  than  when  it  is 
made  without  any  Mixture  of  other  Grapes ;  and  it  has 
ordinarily  as  much  Colour  and  Strength  as  it  fhould 
have,  not  only  to  maintain  itfelf  by  itfelf,  but  alfo  to 
put  off  other  Wines  of  an  inferior  Quality. 

But  then  I  fuppofe,  that  this  red  Auvernat  grew  up¬ 
on  good  Lands  ;  for  there  are  fome  which  of  them¬ 
felves  do  not  give  enough  to  the  Wines  that  they 
produce  ;  in  this  Cafe  it  is  good  to  plant  the  Auvernat 
Feint. 

It  is  true,  that  this  Wine  being  mixed,  will  not  be 

fo 
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To  fine,  as  if  it  were  only  the  pure  red  Auvernat  ;  but 
then  again,  it  vviil  maintain  itfelf  better  ;  and  when 
one  would  make  an  Auvernat,  which  has  a  drong  Tart- 
nefs,  and  a  good  Flavour,  without  having  any  Colour, 
you  mull:  put  to  the  red  Auvernat ,  about  the  feventh 
Part  of  the  Melier ,  or  of  good  white  Auvernat ,  fuch  as 
now  grows  in  the  Vineyards  of  Blots  ;  but  that  one  may 
be  able  to  make  this  Mixture,  it  is  neceffary,  that  this 
Melier,  or  white  Auvernat ,  be  ripe  at  the  fame  Time  as 
the  red  Auvernat. 

A  Wine  made  after  this  Manner,  is  fo  excellent,  and 
fo  difguifed,  that  it  is  made  to  pafs  for  pure  Burgundy 
Wine  ;  and  is  fold  at  Paris  and  other  Places  as  fuch, 
in  wickered  Bottles.  The  belt  Wine  Conners  are  there 
deceived  every  Day. 

The  Auvernat ,  without  DidinCtion,  is  red  ;  they  al- 
fo  name  it  from  its  Skin,  which  is  brown,  becaule  its 
Colour  is  not  of  fo  deep  a  red  as  that  of  the  Auvernat 
\ Teint ,  and  becaufe  it  is  deeper  than  the  grey  Auvernat, 
which  is  almoll  quite  white,  and  that  too  when  it  has 
been  tunned  very  much.  This  kind  of  red  Auvernat  is 
the  moll  common  among  the  black  Auvernats ,  and  one 
of  the  bed:  Wines  that  grow  in  this  Plot  of  Vineyards. 

The  [ Auvernat  Noirj  black  Auvernat  is  very  uncom¬ 
mon  in  this  Country,  and  known  by  few  Perfons ;  its 
Berry  is  rounder  than  the  other  Auvernats  ;  its  Skin  is 
as  black  as  Jet,  and  that  is  the  only  Thing  that  it  is 
known  by.  There  is  alfo  another  Species  of  it,  which 
fome  Vignerons  call  the  Auvernats  of  Tours  ;  it  differs  no¬ 
thing  from  the  red,  but  in  that  its  Wood  is  very  big  as 
well  as  its  Fruit.  The  Grape  is  long  and  well  filled  ; 
and  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  this  Kind  was  not  fo  fcarce 
in  this  Country;  for  it  is  the  fined,  and  one  of  the  bed 
that  we  have. 

The  gray  Auvernat  is  neither  white,  black,  nor  red  ; 
but  of  a  gray  or  Pearl  Colour,  when  at  the  greated  Ma¬ 
turity.  But  fome  have  made  this  Obfervation,  that  in 
certain  Lands  this  Colour  becomes  black  in  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  Years  after  the  planting  of  thefe 
Vines  ;  but  neverthelefs  without  lofing  their  Quality. 
The  Change  of  the  Colour  does  not  come  univerfally. 
1  have  feen  Vineyards  very  old,  that  did  produce  the 
Auvernat  of  this  Quality. 

When  this  gray  Auvernat  has  been  made  off-hand, 
or  when  it  has  been  tunned  but  a  very  little  while,  and  it 
is  once  gone  from  this  Vineyard  Plot,  and  is  denominated 
by  a  borrowed  Name,  it  is  an  eafy  Matter  to  make  it  pafs 
for  fuch  a  Wine  as  is  defired  ;  whether  it  be  fold  as  it 
is,  or  whether  it  be  mingled  with  others  of  a  higher  Co¬ 
lour.  But  this  Mixture  mud  be  made  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
that  the  Quantity  of  the  gray  ^Auvernat  be  not  abforbed 
by  the  Red  that  is  mixed  with  it. 

Of  making  Wines  in  Orleans. 

The  Grapes  being  cut,  and  carried  from  the  Vine¬ 
yard  to  the  Prefs,  they  tread  them  either  in  a  Scuttle, 
which  they  place  there,  or  in  a  Vat,  when  the  gathering 
of  the  Vintage  is  finifhed  ;  or,  in  fine,  they  cad  them 
into  a  Trough  of  a  Wine  Prefs  to  be  bruifed.  Alfo 
fometimes  they  carry  them  direflly  to  the  Prefs;  but 
this  is  when  they  would  make  Wine-fit  for  prefent  drink¬ 
ing,  and  that  it  is  not  fermented  in  the  Vat  at  all. 

Thole  who  make  ufe  of  a  Scuttle  to  bruife  their 
Grapes,  cannot  poflibly  tread  the  Grapes  well,  or  at 
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lead  they  will  be  a  long  Time  in  doing  it,  and  have  a 
great  deal  more  Trouble,  in  that  they  are  obliged  to 
raife  up,  with  all-  their  Strength,  the  Puncheons  in 
which  they  tread  the  Grapes,  to  cad  them  into  the 
Vat  with  the  Marc,  in  order  to  work  it  all  toge¬ 
ther. 

The  Manner  of  bruifing  the  Grapes  in  the  Vat  when 
it  is  filled,  is  much  worfe  than  the  fird  ;  in  that,  not- 
withdanding  all  the  Precaution  that  can  be  taken,  and 
whatever  Time  is  allowed  to  endeavour  to  do  this  Work 
well,  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  it  fhould  fucceed  ;  for 
when  the  Wine  has  been  tunned  as  much  as  it  ought, 
and  they  have  put  it  on  the  Prefs  with  its  Marc,  there 
will  be  a  Part  of  the  Grapes  that  have  not  been  half 
bruifed,  and  this  caufes  the  Marc  to  yield  lefs  Wine,  and 
there  is  not  all  the  Colour  that  it  might  have  ;  and 
therefore  the  Grapes  ought  never  to  be  bruifed  this 
Way,  when  it  can  be  done  otherwife. 

But  if  this  be  a  Lofs  to  the  Citizens,  not  to  draw 
from  the  Marc  all  the  Wine  which  it  ought  to  yield,  if 
all  the  Grapes  had  been  well  bruifed  ;  yet  it  affords  an 
Advantage  to  the  Vigneron ,  in  that  his  Drink  will  be  lb 
much  the  better. 

As  there  is  an  Inconvenience  in  treading  the  Grapes, 
either  in  a  Scuttle,  or  a  Vat,  as  I  (hall  make  it  appear, 
it  will  be  better  to  make  ufe  of  a  Wine  Prefs.;  that  is, 
without  Contradiction  the  bed  Way  to  bruife  the 
Grapes. 

And  befides,  a  Wine  Prefs  will  ferve  for  four  Balkets, 
when  the  other  will  not  ferve  for  two,  if  they  make 
ufe  of  a  Scuttle  ;  for  according  to  the  Meafure  that  the 
Grapes  are  bruifed  in  the  Wine  Prels,  the  Wine  falling 
into  the  Vat,  does  not  rife  above  the  Grape  ;  by  which 
it  may  be  more  eafily  known  whether  the  Grapes  have 
been  well  or  ill  trod  before  the  Marc  is  turned  into  the 
Vat  ;  or  it  is  a  great  deal  more  eafy  to  pufh  it  with 
the  Foot,  when  the  Trap  Door  of  the  Trough  is 
lifted  up,  than  to  lift  up  the  whole  with  bodily  Strength, 
as  they  are  obliged  to  do,  when  they  tread  in  a  Scut¬ 
tle. 

The  Trough  of  the  Prefs  ought  to  be  fet  in  a  Kind 
of  Litter,  and  placed  upon,  or  over  the  Vat  ;  but 
when  the  Covering  of  the  Structure,  where  the  Prefs 
is,  is  low,  it  mud  be  placed  over  the  Middle  of  the 
Prefs  without  a  Litter  ;  then  there  will  be  little  more 
Trouble,  becaufe  it  mud  be  emptied  into  the  Vat  with 
a  Bucket  or  Scuttle  ;  but  this  is  no  great  Matter,  there 
are  Hands  enough  to  do  this  Work. 

The  Grapes  having  been  trodden,,  as  before,  the 
Marc  may  be  thrown  into  the  Vat,  either  with  the 
Grape  and  Skins,  or  feparate  the  one  from  the  other  ; 
this  depends  on  the  Manner  >after  which  one  would 
make  the  Wine. 

When  it  has  been  tunned  a  confiderable  Time,  the 
Wine  is  lefs  green,  lefs  fubjeCl  to  be  ropy,  and  better 
for  keeping,  than  if  it  were  done  off-hand,  or  fit  for 
prefent  drinking. 

But  if  the  Grape  be  tunned  too  much,  it  takes  from 
it  much  of  its  Quality  ;  becaufe  it  leaves  a  Harfhnefs, 
which  renders  it  not  fit  for  drinking  for  above  a  Year 
in  certain  Lands ;  and  in  others  it  never  lofes  the  Tade 
of  the  Grape  Stone;  and  when  with  this  Excefs  of  the 
Vat,  it  has  a  Colour  as  red  as  Ox  Blood,  it  is  a  Wine 

which 
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which  they  call  Gro-fjier  or  M<itln  ;  and  it  is  commonly 
faid  it  is  better  to  keep  than  to  drink. 

When  a  Wine  has  this  Fault,  one  cannot  render  it 
drinkable,  but  by  mingling  it  with  good  dry  new  White 
Wine. 

Then  it  is  this  Excefs  of  the  Vat,  which  renders  our 
Y\  ines  hard,  and  makes  them  difefteemed  without  any 
Dillinftion,  although  all  bur  Wines  are  not  made  after 
this  Manner,  But  it  is  an  eafy  Matter  to  avoid  this 
Fault,  which  renders  our  Wines  contemptible. 

There  are  thofe  who  tun  theGra-pe  Stone  with  the 
Skin,  and  would  give  to  their  Wine  only  that  Degree  of 
the  Vat,  which  it  ought  to  have,  and  not  to  be  Arong, 
they  draw  it  out  from  Time  to  Time  by  a  Pipe,  or  by 
fome  little  Hole  which  they  make  in  the  Vat,  but  this 
'{  do  not  approve  of  for  Reafons  to  be  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Article. 

Others  make  ufe  of  a  Vine  Prop,  or  fome  other  Piece 
of  Wood,  which  they  thrufl  into  the  Vat,  from 
whence  they  draw  it  out  quick,  and  let  it  drop  into  a 
Glafs  where  they  examine  if  it  have  Colour  enough, 
and  if  it  makes  a  Circle  or  Scum,  and  boils  and  bub¬ 
bles,  which  they  call  faire  Is  roue  :  Others  watch  till  the 
Marc  is  rifen  tofuch  a  Height,  and  make  a  Judgment 
by  that. 

As  for  myfelf,  I  am  of  the  Opinion,  that  it  would 
be  a  furer  Way  to  thruA  one’s  Hand  a  pretty  Way  into 
the  Vat,  (which  I  fuppofe  to  be  raifed,  and  to  have 
been  worked,)  to  take  from  thence  a  Handful  of  the 
Marc,  and  to  put  it  to  one’s  Nofe,  as  the  Dyers  do,  to 
judge  of  the  Difpofitioh  of  their  Vats;  then  one  may 
know  if  the  Wine  be  made,  and  if  it  has  Colour 
enough. 

When  it  fmells  fweet,  you  fnoufd  let  it  work  a  little 
longer  in  the  Vat,  until  it  has  lofl  that  Smell,  and  has 
a  ftrong  Scent  that  affedls  the  Nofe  ;  then  it  ought  to 
be  taken  ;  for  one  Quarter  of  an  Hour  at  molt  is  fufli- 
cient  to  force  it. 

A  Wine  taken  in  its  proper  Degree  of  the  Vat,  will 
never  tafte  of  the  Grape  Stone;  it  will  be  always  fit  to 
drink,  and  alfo  will  keep  good  for  many  Years. 

I  agree  alfo,  that  the  Wine  that  had  been  tunned  too 
much,  becomes  tart  and  harfh,  and  that  is  what  takes 
away  its  Quality  ;  and  as  it  is  the  Grape  Stone,  and  not 
the  Skin,  that  caufes  this  Tartnefs  and  Harfhnefs,  the 
Means  to  prevent  this  Inconvenience  is,  in  being  very 
careful  as  to  the  Decree  of  the  Vat  that  is  given  to  the 
Wine. 

But  as  one  may  often  be  deceived  in  giving  it  too 
muck  or  too  little  of  the  Vat,  I  think  the  furefl  Way 
would  be,  to  Hone  the  Grapes  when  they  are  trampled, 
before  they  are  put  into  the  Vat. 

This  Work  would  not  be  fo  much  Trouble  as  it  may 
be  imagined  ;  for  one  Stoner  would  fuffice  to  employ 
one  Treader,  let  him  tread  as  fall  as  he  can. 

When  the  Grapes  are  bruifed  in  a  Wine  Prefs,  feveral 
may  employ  themfelves  in  Honing.  One  Method  of 
doing  it  is,  to  put  them  into  a  Bafket  plated,  Cfc.  about 
fix  Feet  long,  four  Feet  broad,  and  ten  or  twelve 
Inches  high  ;  and  that  this  may  not  be  any  Incum¬ 
brance,  it  may  be  placed  about  the  Middle  of  the  Prefs,. 
and  have  two  Men  to  fift  and  feparate  the  Skins  from 
the  Grape  Stones, 
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F  find  that  a  Cribble  is  much  more  convenient  ;  for 
it  takes  up  lefs  Room,  and  there  needs  but  one  Man  to 
work  above  ;  and  the  Work  will  be  as  eafily,  or  more 
eafily  done. 

I  have  feen  many  of  thefe  Cribbles  ;  but  that  which 
I  am  going  to  deferibe,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  mod 
commodious. 

The  Cribble  for  Honing  the  Grapes  ought  to  be  made 
with  Brafs  Wire  ;  becaufe  this  is  more  pliant,  and  does 
not  ruH  fo  much,  and  lafis  longer  than  Iron  Wire. 
The  Holes  ought  to  be  an  Inch  in  Breadth,  almoH  of 
an  otlagonal  Figure ;  it  is  worked  upon  two  Hoops 
joined  together,  the  one  upon  the  other;  and  when  it  is 
finifhed,  it  is  to  be  covered  with  a  third  Hoop  or  Band, 
that  is  about  four  Inches  high. 

As  the  Marc  is  falling  in  by  the  Wine  being  prefled 
out,  and  is  rifen  to  the  Height  of  the  Cribble,  they  put 
under  to  fupport  it,  a  Band  of  Wood,  or  little  Hoop, 
two  or  three  Fingers  high,  which  goes  round  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Cribble;  and  befides  this,  four  round 
Iron  Bars  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  little  Finger  ;  becaufe 
if  they  were  broad,  the  Skins  of  the  Grapes  would  refl 
there,  which  would  hinder  the  other  from  palling. 

It  is  proper  to  put  thefe  Iron  Bars  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
that  two  of  the  four  may  fuflain  the  other  two,  and 
that  they  may  be  all  of  one  Length. 

The  Ends  ought  to  crofs  the  two  Hoops,  and  to  co¬ 
ver  the  third  ;  and  they  mufl  be  joined  to  many  Places 
of  the  Trelafe  of  Brafs  Wire,  which  may  be  double  or 
treble. 

The  Wood  of  the  Hoop  ought  be  notched  in  two 
Places  over  againfl  one  another,  and  about  an  Inch  in 
Depth,  and  three  in  Breadth,  according  to  that  of  the 
Staves  upon  which  it  is  to  be  placed  ;  and  thefe  Staves 
fhould  be  placed  upon  a  Scuttle  refling  upon  the  Vat, 
upon  which  they  tread  the  Grapes. 

It  is  alfo  proper  that  thefe  Notches  be  plated  with 
Iron,  and  that  they  have  two  Handles  or  Grafps  of 
Iron,  pretty  thick  and  round,  to  prevent  the  hurting 
the  Hands  of  him  that  manages  the  Cribble,  becaufe  it 
is  weighty,  and  there  is  often  Occafion  to  remove  it 
from  Place  to  Place. 

This  Cribble  may  be  about  a  Foot  in  Height,  eight 
or  nine  in  Circumference,  and  an  Inch  in  Thicknefs  at 
the  Top,  and  fomething  more  at  the  Bottom  ;  becaufe 
of  a  Band  of  Wood  that  is  placed  round  about  to  fuflain 
the  Trelafe,  as  I  have  faid  before. 

The  Treader  having  bruifed  the  Grapes,  inflead  of 
pufhing  the  Mafs  in  the  Vat  with  his  Foot,  a$  is  done 
when  he  would  tun  the  Grapes  with  the  Skin,  it  is 
taken  either  with  a  Bowl,  or  a  Pail,  or  with  the  Hand, 
and  put  into  the  Cribble  ;  then  the  Stoner  feparates  the 
Marc  as  well  as  he  can,  the  Skin  from  the  Stone,  and 
calls  the  latter  info  a  Veflel  that  Hands  near  him  ;  and 
when  that  is  filled  with  the  Grapes,,  they  carry  it  to  the 
Middle  of  the  Prefs  in  a  Pail,  or  in  a  Balket,  and 
from  Time  to  Time  empty  into  the  Vat,  the  Skins  and 
the  Win?  which  are  in  the  Veflel,  which  has  been- 
floned. 

The  Bufinefsof  the  Vintage  Gatherers  being  finifhed, 
they  put  the  Marc  and  all  the  Stones  that  are  upon  the 
Middle,  and  they  lower  the  Plank  to  draw  from  thence 
the  Wine  that  is  found  there. 


Some 
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Some  give  it  another  bruifing,  but  I  believe  very 
unprofirably  ;  for  that  cannot  get  out  much  Wine  ; 
and  alfo  that  which  they  get  from  thefe  Stones  has  no¬ 
thing  but  a  Hardin efs  ;  but  neverthelefs  one  may,  be 
caufe  there  is  a  little  of  it,  mingle  it  with  the  other, 
that  is  in  the  Vat. 

One  Marc  of  Grapes,  which  one  may  reckon  ten 
Peinpons,  may  yield  about  fifty  Pints  of  Wrne,  or  there¬ 
abouts.  This  depends  upon  the  Size  of  the  Grapes, 
and  the  Heat  which  has  been  during  the  Time  of  the 
Vintage  gathering. 

The  Wine  being  boiled  with  its  Skin,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  obferve,  from  Time  to  Time,  if  it  have  Co¬ 
lour  enough  ;  and  if  it  be  fufficiently  made,  to  be 
drawn  off ;  and  when  it  is  found  that  it  is  not  yet  red 
enough,  the  Marc  mud:  be  thruft  down  in  the  Vat  in 
order  to  give  it  the  Colour,  and  never  to  be  forced  ; 
you  may  alfo  cover  the  Vat  with  a  coarfc  linen  Cloth 
double,  and  put  the  Board  of  the  Prefs  upon  that,  in 
Cafe  one  is  apprehenfive,  that  it  will  lofe  a  Part  of  its 
Strength. 

It  is  not  the  fame,  when  the  Stone  is  left  and  put  in¬ 
to  the  Tun  with  the  Wine,  becaufe  then  it  will  eafily 
force  ;  whereas  this  Inconvenience  never  happens  when 
the  Grapes  have  been  ftoned  ;  for  this  Reafon  it  ought 
always  to  be  done  ;  one  is  fure  to  have  Wine  well 
made,  and  fuch  as  may  be  kept  many  Years  without 
fpoiling,  according  to  the  Time  that  has  been  left  to 
ferment. 

And  if  all  our  red  Wines  were  made  in  this  Manner, 
we  fhould  not  have  Occafion  to  fay,  as  it  hath  heen 
faid  for  a  long  Time,  that  our  Wines  are  harfh  and 
coaife,  for  it  mud  be  agreed,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the 
Stone  that  gives  it  this  bad  Quality  ;  which  is  however 
accidental,  fince  I  have  offered  a  Method  to  remedy  it, 
which  may  eafily  be  put  in  Pra&ice. 

Many  Citizens  complain,  that  the  Merchants  will 
not  give  a  greater  Price  for  the  Wine  vvhofe  Grapes 
have  been  ftoned,  than  for  that  which  has  not  ;  but  in 
the  mean  Time,  it  is  better;  it  does  indeed,  coft  fome- 
thing  more  in  making  it  after  this  Manner,  in  that  it 
takes  up  more  Time  in  prefting. 

Upon  this  Account  many  Citizens  have  difeontinued 
the  ftoning  their  Grapes;  but  I  do  not  approve  of  that; 
we  ought  to  [pare  nothing  to  make  good  Wine  ;  and  I 
.am  perfuaded  that  there  will  always  be  found  Merchants 
reafonable  enough  to  make  a  DiftinSlion  between  a 
Wine,  the  Grapes  of  which  have  been  ftoned,  and 
that  which  has  not,  not  only  by  their  Tafte,  but  in  the 
Price  too. 

As  the  Grapes  that  are  fermented  without  their 
Stoner  are  fubjefl  to  grow  ropy,  it  is  good  to  prevent 
this  Inconvenience  in  gathering  them  before  they  come 
to  their  full  Maturity,  and  to  give  them  but  little  Fer¬ 
mentation  ;  it  can  then  never  be  too  thick  ;  becaufe 
the  Grape  Stone  not  being  there,  it  is  impoftible  it 
fhould  force  it. 

During  the  Time  that  the  Wine  is  working  iri  the 
Vat,  one  may  pierce  the  Caffs,  and  put  into  each  of 
them  about  a  Pint  of  Water;  it  fhould  be  boiling  hot, 
or  at  leaft  very  hot  ;  this  will  purify  the  Veffels,  and 
.render  them  more  tight. 

The  Hole  of  the  Bung  being  well  flopped,  as  foon 
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as  the  hot  Water  has  been  put  in,  it  fhould  be  fhakek 
and  turned  on  all  Sides,  to  be  able  to  fee  if  it  has  Vent 
in  any  Place. 

Some  pretend,  that  this  hot  Water  will  take  away 
the  Tafte  of  the  Caffs ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  of  this. 

In  order  to  make  this  Experiment,  it  is  requifile,  that 
one  be  firll  fure  that  the  Caffs  have  any  bad  Tafte. 

When  the  Caffs  have  been  feafoned  and  drained  as 
dry  as  may  be,  they  muft  be  placed  upon  the  Stiliiers, 
and  there  fet  firm  with  Stones,  or  fome  other  Thing,  to 
hinder  them  from  rolling  while  they  are  filling. 

The  Baffet  that  is  hung  up  by  means  of  a  Prop  to 
receive  and  hold  the  Grapes  and  Skins  which  fall  from 
the  Middle  of  the  Prefs  into  the  wooden  Pipe  ought 
to  he  well  clofed  up  to  hinder  the  Stones  from  going 
into  the  Caffs  when  they  are  filling  ;  becaufe  when  the 
Wine  bo. Is,  it  cafts  out  the  Scum,  Lee,  Skins,  and 
Stones,  in  order  to  purify  itfelf ;  and  fometimes  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  thefe  is  fufficient  to  flop  entirely  the  Holes 
of  the  Caffs. 

But  to  prevent  this  Accident,  one  may  nail,  at  the 
fmall  Hole,  at  which  the  Wine  runs  down,  a  fmall 
Lattice  of  Brafs  Wire,  the  Holes  of  which  muft  be  ve¬ 
ry  fine  ;  then  there  would  but  a  few  of  the  Skins  pafs, 
and  no  Stones  ;  and  the  Baffet,  which  is  very  trouble  - 
fome  when  one  would  empty  the  Pipe,  would  be  ufe- 
lefs. 

One  may  yet,  for  the  greater  Security,  have  another 
Grate,  and  fallen  it  with  Nails,  above  the  Socket  on 
the  Infide  of  the  Funnel  ;  but  this  Grate  muft  be  raifed 
three  or  four  Fingers,  to  the  End  that  the  Skins  may 
not  hinder  the  Wine  from  pafting. 

Before  the  Marc  is  begun  to  be  put  upon  the  Middle 
of  the  Prefs,  I  fuppofe  the  Prefs  to  be  in  fuch  Conditi¬ 
on,  that  nothing  is  wanting  of  all  the  Utenfils  that  is 
neceffary,  for  it  would  be  an  Imprudence  to  have,  at 
this  very  Moment,  any  Thing  wanting  that  is  neceffary 
for  the  making  a  Marc. 

The  Screw  being  the  moft  brittle  and  moft  neceffary 
Part  belonging  to  a  Prefs,  a  Mafter  ought  always  to 
have  one  in  referve,  ready  to  put  in,  in  cafe  of  Need. 

In  like  Manner  the  Feet  of  the  Beams  fhould  be  ex¬ 
amined  fome  Time  before  the  Vintage,  that  they  be 
not  rotten,  for  that  is  the  Place  the  commonly  fail  in  ; 
and  when  this  happens,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  remedy  it 
as  it  is  to  remedy  a  broken  Screw. 

In  order  to  make  the  Beams  of  a  Prefs  laft  a  long 
Time,  when  they  are  good  of  themfelves,  it  ought  to 
be  fo  contrived,  that  they  may  always  have  the  Air 
under  the  Middle  of  the  Prefs ;  efpecially  at  the  End 
of  thefe  Pieces,  there  ought  not  to  be  either  any  Marc 
or  Earth,  and  therefore  it  fhould  be  hindered  from  fall¬ 
ing  there. 

Some  make  a  fmall  Piece  of  Brick  Work  round  each 
of  thefe  Beams  :  and  that  is  the  beft  Precaution  that 
can  he  taken  to  make  them  laft  a  long  Time. 

After  the  Prefs  has  been  put  in  Order,  and  the  Wine 
has  had  its  Degree  or  l  ime  in  the  Vat  that  it  ought  to 
have,  or  they  can  give  it,  it  muft  be  put  upon  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Prefs. 

When  it  is  at  a  great  Diftance  from  the  Vat,  they 
make  ufe  of  a  Scuttle  or  Baffet,  or  if  it  be  near,  of  a 
Pail ;  which  they  let  drain  upon  a  Board,  which  bears 
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fit  one  End  upon  the  Vat,  where  it  is  fattened  with  a 
Nail,  or  other  Thing,  and  the  other  upon  the  Middle 
of  the  Prefs  ;  this  Board  Ihonld  be  bordered  on  both 
Sides  with  Ledges,  flrait  and  well  joined,  and  about  an 
Inch  in  Height,,  to  hinder  what  drains  out  of  the  Batket 
from  running  on  the  Ground. 

A  Piece  of  Wood,  with  a  Hollow  or  Channel  about 
an  Inch  deep,  would  be  much  better  than  this  Board 
with  Ledges,  for  they  cannot  be  wiih  Eafe  fo  clofely 
joined,  but  that  the  Wine  will  find  fome  Chinks  to  run 
out  at,  which  will  not  be  in  the  Wood  thus  hollowed. 

Some,  in  order  to  empty  their  Vats  the  more  eafily, 
put' in  a  Pipe,  through  which  they  draw  the  Wine 
clear  through  a  little  bucking  Tub  made  for  this  Pur- 
pofe ;  out  of  which  they  take  the  Wine  in  a  Pale  or 
Pannier,  to  empty  it  into  the  Calks. 

For  this  Purpofe  the  Vat  mud  be  fet  high  on  a  Stil¬ 
ling  or  Gauntry  ;  and  the  Earth  hollowed  at  the  Place 
where  the  Pipe  is  placed. 

Before  the  Wine  is  drawn  off  clear,  you  muff  always 
begin  to  keep  off  the  Cover  of  the  Vat,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Wine  from  forcing  ;  and  this  muff  be  done 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  he  who  empties  has  not  the 
Trouble  of  lifting  it  up  fo  high  to  put  it  in  the  Scuttle. 

I  own  that  this  Manner  of  emptying  a  Vat  is  very 
commodious,  and  fliall,  in  the  following  Article,  fpeak 
of  the  Inconveniency  that  may  happen  thence. 

The  Marc  being  placed  on  the  Middle  of  the  Prefs, 
they  cover  it  with  a  Board,  with  Bolffers,  Cufhions, 
and  Bags  or  Pillows.  There  muff  be  two  Rows  of  thefe 
Iaft,  and  fometimes  three,  when  the  Marc  is  thin,  be- 
caufe  how  much  lefs  the  Screw  appears,  by  fo  much 
Jefs  is  it  in  Danger  of  breaking  ;  and  as  the  Marc  lhall 
be  thick,  according  as  they  have  ordered  it,  there  muff 
be  fome  Rows  or  the  Bags  retrenched  j  for  it  is  fuffici- 
ent,  that  there  is  a  certain  Diftance  between  the  Wheel 
and  the  Screw,  which  would  not  be  fo,  if  the  Marc 
v/ere  very  thick,  or  there  were  many  Sacks. 

There  is  no  need  to  put  the  Ring  of  the  Rope  into  the 
Hook,  before  the  Wheel  has  been  lowered  on  the  Bags, 
and  that  you  have  examined  if  all  is  made  even,  and 
that  none  of  the  Bags  are  removed. 

Before  you  begin  to  lower  the  Wheel  upon  the  Bags, 
the  Screw  ought  to  be  well  greafed  above  the  Nut  of 
it,  and  alfo  below,  when  it  touches  the  Bags. 

They  alfo  greafe  that  Part  of  the  Screw  that  was 
within  the  Nut  Screw  before  they  have  brought  it  down 
to  the  Point  where  it  ought  to  be  ;  for  the  firft  Opera¬ 
tion  after  the  Plank  of  the  Axle-tree  has  been  let  down, 
and  before  the  Loofening,  the  Screw  muff  be  foaped  on 
the  Places  where  it  has  had  none. 

White  dry  Soap  without  Oil  is  the  beff  for  greafing 
theScrew,  for  when  Oil  is  mingled  with  the  Soap,  that 
*draws  the  Rats,,  which  gnaw  the  Screw,  and  it  occafions 
a  Gum,  or  thick  Subftance,  which  makes  it  go  hard 
when  they  prefs  the  Marc. 

The  Trendle  ought  alfo  to  be  placed  at  a  reafonable 
Diftance  from  the  Middle  of  the  Prefs  upon  the  Nave 
of  the  Wheel,  and  being  well  rubbed  with  Hog’s  Lard, 
the  Trendle  will  turn  the  better.  Others  make  ufe  of 
an  Iron  Crow,  which  at  leaft  produces  as  good  an  Effe<51 
as  the  Nave, 

When  the  Staves  or  Rammers  are  rather  long  than 
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fhort,  and  that  the  Trendle  is  pierced  with  a  Height 
agreeable  to  a  Man  of  a  middle  Stature,  they  will  have 
the  more  Force  to  prefs  the  Marc. 

After  the  Plank  has  been  let  down,  and  the  Troughs 
filled  to  a  Pannier  or  thereabouts,  and  they  have  after¬ 
wards  added  the  Wine  that  comes  from  thefe  PrelTing*, 
they  give  the  firft  Squeezing,  which  ought  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  three  others  in  a  fhort  Time,  becaufe  the 
Auvernat  having  in  it  much  Fire,  its  Marc  would  dry 
quickly,  and  yield  much  lefs  Wine,  if  there  were  much 
Time  between  thefe  Preffings. 

It  is  not  enough  to  greafe  the  Screw  of  the  Prefs  the 
firft  Operation,  before  the  Balance  is  let  down,  when  it 
is  a  Wheel  Prefs ;  it  ought  to  be  done  from  Time  to 
Time,  efpecially  when  the  Screw  is  perceived  to  be 
rough,  or  fereaks  in  the  Nut  when  the  Trendle  is  turned. 

Some,  before  they  give  the  Marc  the  Iaft  Operation, 
barbager  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  work  it,  or  prick  it  with 
an  Inftrument  of  Iron,  but  without  touching  the  Sides, 
becaufe  they  choofe  to  hinder  it  from  falling  on  the  Mid¬ 
dle.  They  pretend  that  this  little  Squeezing  makes  the 
Marc  yield  about  two  Pints  of  Wine  the  Puncheon. 

I  have  never  made  the  Experiment,  but  this  is  fei- 
dom  pradffifed  but  in  the  Marcs  of  white  Wine,  becaufe 
‘they  are  thicker,  and  not  fo  hot  by  much  as  thofe  of 
Auvernat . 

The  Iaft  Operation  or  Prefling  Being  given,  yon 
may  wait  twelve  or  fifteen  Hours  for  taking  off  the 
Marc,  that  it  may  have  Time  to  drain,  and  they  feldom 
do  it  fooner,  except  they  want  the  Prefs  for  making  other 
Wine. 

ALthough  the  Wine  that  comes  out  of  one  Vat  is  the 
fame,  yet  they  give  it  two  different  Names  ;  they  one 
they  call  unpreJJ'ed  Wine,  and  the  other  the.  Wine  of  the 
Preft. 

The  firft  is  that  which  comes  from  the  red  or.  white. 
Grapes,  when  they  have  been  trod,  whether  they  have 
been  tunned  or  not,,  and  the  fecond  is  that  which  comes- 
from  the  Marc  after  the  Prefling.  As  this  Iaft  has  al¬ 
ways  a  great  deal  more  Colour  and  Harfhnefs  than  the: 
firft,  they  mix  them  together,  to  the  End  that  they 
may  make  an  equal  Wine,  and  if  they  do  not  do  this, 
they  would  have  one  Part  of  the  Wine  of  the  fame  Vat 
too  delicate  and  weak  in  Colour,  and  the  other  too  red, 
and  too  harfh,  which  would  not  be  fit  for  the  Merchants, 
who  are  for  an  equal  Wine. 

When  I  fay  the  Wine  fhould  be  equal,  I  mean  only 
that  of  one  Vat,  and  not  of  one  whole  Cellar,  for  as 
all  the  Wine  that  one-  buys  cannot  be  all  fpent  at  the 
fame  Time  ;  and  that  the  Merchants  fearch  fometimea 
for  Wine  high-coloured,  and  a  little  firm.,  and  fome¬ 
times  for  a  Wine  more  delicate  and  fit  for  prefent 
Drinking,  therefore  it  is,  in  my  Opinion,  the  Prudence 
of  a  Citizen  to  have  Tuns  of  different  Degrees  of  Co¬ 
lour  and  Firmnefs,  that  the  more  delicate  may  be  firft 
drank,  and  the  firmeft  fome  Time  after,  or  the  Year 
following,  for  moff  Perfons  love  old  Wine  better  than 
new. 

But  it  is  yet  more  advantageous  for  a  Citizen  to  have 
Wine  that  is  rather  a  little  firm  than  too  delicate,  be¬ 
caufe,  if  that  be  not  fold  quickly,  it  may  grow  ropy, 
or  be  fpoiled,  when,,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  is 

well 
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well  mixed  will  keep  a  great  while,  and  he  may  fell  it 
a  long  Time  after. 

It  is  true  the  Merchants  often  flight,  or  rather  feem 
to  flight  and  rejedt,  a  Wine  that  has  been  but  little 
fermented  ;  but  it  is  very  often  nothing  but  a  little 
Chicane  that  thofe  make  ufe  of  who  are  employed  to 
purchafe  Wines  to  buy  them  the  cheaper  ;  therefore  we 
-mutt  give  them  leave  to  fay  what  they  will  ;  but  always 
give  the  Wine  fome thing  of  the  Tun  ;  becaufe,  if  it 
be  not  fold  at  firft,  it  will  at  laft ;  whereas,  when  it  is 
made  for  prefent  Drinking,  it  muft  be  fold  as  foon  as 
may  be,  and  perhaps  under  Price. 

Some  Perfons,  out  of  Thriftinefs,  or  rather  fordid 
Covetoufnefs,  fearing  to  lofe  a  little  Wine,  never  en¬ 
tirely  fill  their  Cafks  till  the  Wine  lias  caft  forth  its 
greateft  Fire  ;  that  is,  they  will  not  make  it  boil  till  it 
has  no  Force  left  ;  and  there  being  only  one  Pannier 
full  of  Wine  put  into  the  Cafk  the  next  Day,  or  two 
Days  after  it  has  been  filled,  that  has  not  the  Force  to 
warm  it  again  fufficiently  to  make  it  boil. 

This  Way  of  managing  Wine  is  very  wrong  ;  for  it 
caufes  all  its  Excrement  to  remain  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Cafk,  which  augments  the  Lee,  and  often  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  fpoiling  the  Wine,  and  to  keep  it  for 
a  long  Time  foul,  which  therefore  the  Merchants  rejefih 

It  would  be  much  better  to  fill  it  prefently  up  to  the 
Bung  with  the  Preflurage,  or  with  what  has  been  prefled, 
which  is  taken  from  the  Preffings  that  they  give  to  the 
Marc,  becaufe  the  Cafks  being  always  full,  the  Wine 
purifies  itfelf  the  more,  and  becomes  clear  in  lefs  Time, 
and  of  confequence  is  more  palatable,  and  may  be 
:-jfooner  fold. 

It  is  not  enough  to  fill  the  Cafks  up  to  the  Bung 
the  firft  Time  that  the  Wine  is  put  into  them  ;  they 
ought  to  be  refilled  many  Times  ;  that  is  to  fay,  as 
foon  as  the  Boiling  is  over,  Wine  muft  be  put  in  to  ex¬ 
cite  it  to  boil,  and  the  fame  Thing  is  to  be  done  the 
next  Day,  and  afterwards  for  eight  or  ten  Days  every 
•other  Day. 

The  Neccflity  there  is  of  filling  the  Calks  as  foon  as 
the  new  V/ine  has  been  put  in  them,  is  proved  by  the 
Accident  that  happened  to  the  Wines  in  the  Year 
17  18,  when  the  Seafon  was  too  hot  and  dry  during  the 
.Months  of  July  and  Augufl. 

The  Wines  were  then  fb  extreme  hot  as  to  boil  very 
low  in  the  Cafks,  fo  that  many,  who  had  neglefifed  to 
fill  them  at  firft  up  to  the  Bung,  had  their  Wines  tur¬ 
ned  four,  which  did  not  happen  to  thofe  who  had  ufed 
the  Precaution  of  filling  them  to  the  Bung,  and  keeping 
them  full  ;  and  for  this  Reafon,  thofe  who  have  many 
Tubs  of  Wine  ought  always  to  take  of  the  laft  they 
have  made  to  fill  all  thofe  Puncheons  of  the  other 
Tuns,  and  when  a  Perfon  has  but  one,  he  muft  put 
Wine  in  a  Cafk  called  a  Gueukbee,  to  fill  thofe  Punche¬ 
ons  as  far  as  the  Bung,  as  foon  as  the  Wine  has  done 
boiling  ;  then  the  Wine  that  remains  muft  be  put  into 
the  Cafks  of  Gueulcbec ,  or  into  a  very  clofe  Veflel,  for 
fear  of  its  evaporating  or  loflng  its  Spirit. 

1  will  fay,  by  the  by,  that  many  deceive  themfelves 
in  making  Wine  thefe  hot  Years  ;  for  they  let  it  fer¬ 
ment  but  a  little,  becaufe  it  boils  as  foon  as  it  is  trod,  but 
this  is  but  a  faife  Boiling  which  comes  rather  from  the 
Fire  that  is  in  the  Grape,  than  from  the  working  in  the 
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Tun,  therefore  it  ought  to  be  tunned  a  confiderable 
Time.  It  is  in  fuch  Years  the  Grapes  fliould  the  rather 
be  ftoned,  and  the  Wine  fufficiently  fermented. 

It  is  true  there  is  fome  Inconvenience  in  filling  the 
Cafks  up  to  the  Bung  the  firft  Time  the  Wine  is  put  in, 
becaufe  it  is  impoflible  not  to  lofe  fome  of  it ;  for  it  will 
mix  with  the  Scum  and  the  Lee  which  come  out  at  the 
Bung,  but  this  Inconvenience  may  be  remedied  by  fet- 
ting  Gutters  above  the  Bung,  and  Pans  or  Veflfels  of 
Wood  under  the  Gutters,  to  receive  all  that  which 
comes  out. 

And  whereas  fome  pretend,  that  Lead  communicates 
an  ill  Tafte  to  the  Wine,  it  is  the  fureft  Way  to  have 
them  of  Pewter,  in  fuch  Manner,  that  nothing  but  the 
End  of  the  Socket  may  enter  into  the  Hole  of  the 
Bung,  for  if  the  Hole  be  made  large  fo  that  the 
Socket  may  play  within  it,  the  Gutter  will  be  ufelefs, 
becaufe  the  Wine  would  run  out  between  the  Wood 
and  the  Socket. 

There  muft  alfo  be  a  Veflel  called  Gueulebee  to  empty 
thefe  VefTels  in  as  they  fill,  and  it  fliould  be  covered 
with  a  thick  double  Linen  Cloth,  and  clofed  and  faftened 
all  round  about  with  a  Hoop  to  hinder  the  Wine  from 
growing  flat. 

The  Lee  defcends  by  little  and  little  to  the  Bottom 
of  the  Cafks,  where  it  is  joined  with  the  Scum  which 
there  falls  together,  and  is  incorporated  with  it. 

Some  Days  after,  the  Wine  being  grown  clear,  they 
cunpty  the  Veflel,  and  the  Lee  remains  at  the  Bottom. 
This  Wine  may  be  put  in  a  Veflel  by  itfelf,  without 
mixing  with  the  Wine  which  is  in  the  Cafks  out  of  which 
it  came.  Some  fay  this  colle&ed  Wine  is  the  more  fine 
and  ftrong,  and  others  fay  the  contrary  ;  but  they 
may  fay  what  they  will,  for  it  is  always  true  that  this 
Wine  is  very  good,  provided  it  has  been  kept  very  clofe 
in  the  Veflel  where  it  was  collected. 

And  I  believe  that  one  might,  without  any  Scruple, 
make  ufe  of  it  for  filling  the  Wine  ;  but,  as  to  this, 
you  need  not  confult  either  the  Merchants,  or  the  Vig- 
nerons ,  flnce  the  one  has  not  Judgement  or  Sincerity 
enough,  and  the  other  are  too  much  interefted;  and  I 
fpeak  with  a  Knowledge  of  the  Matter,  founded  on  the 
Experience  I  have  had  many  Times,  and  without  any 
Intereft  but  that  of  the  Publick. 

Thofe  who,  from  a  covetous  Temper,  will  not  be  at 
the  Charge  of  procuring  thefe  Gutters  and  VefTels  to 
receive  the  Wine  of  the  Cafks  while  they  are  boiling, 
have  no  Skill  in  it  ;  for  the  Wine,  which  they  would 
fave  by  this  Means,  would  make  amends  entirely  the 
firft  Year  for  the  Expence  they  would  be  at  in  procuring 
them. 

Others  that  are  afraid  that  they  fhall  not  fell  their 
Wine,  fay  that  the  Merchants  have  always  an  Opinion 
in  Favour  of  that  Wine,  of  which  the  two  Sides  of  the 
Bung  of  each  Cafk  are  filled  with  Scum  as  far  as  the 
firft  Bands  or  Circles,  and  that  they  have  a  quite  con¬ 
trary  Opinion  of  thofe  where  it  does  not  appear. 

It  is  true  that  formerly  they  did  mind  this,  and  their 
Opinion  might  be  well  grounded,  becaufe  they  never 
made  ufe  of  thefe  Gutters  ;  but  at  this  Time  their 
Opinion  is  altered,  for  they  are  perfuaded  that  thefe 
Gutters  being  in  Ufe,  a  Cafk  may  have  caft  out  all 
the  Scum  without  its  appearing  at  the  Sides  of  the 
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Bung,  becaufe  it  falls  into  thefe  Veflcls  that  are  fet  to 
receive  it,  and  likewife  that  all  the  Wine  that  is  there, 
is  well  mixed. 

Befides,  it  is  an  eafy  Matter  for  a  Merchant  to  know 
if  there  be  much  Lee  in  the  Calk,  for  he  needs  only 
to  pierce  it  into  the  Lee,  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  Bottom, 
about  two  Fingers  of  the  Notch  of  the  Calk  where  the 
Head  Pieces  come  in. 

The  Wine  having  call  out  all  its  Scum,  it  will  be 
proper  to  talle  all  the  Calks  into  which  it  has  been  put ; 
to  the  end  that,  if  any  one  be  found  that  has  a  bad 
Relifh,  thofe  who  have  purchafed  them  may  be  appri¬ 
sed  of  it,  that  they  may  put  all  the  bad  ones  to  their 
own  Account. 

Some  fay  that  St.  Martins  Day  being  palfed,  you 
cannot  oblige  the  Merchants,  who  have  purchafed  the 
Wine,  to  take  that  again  which  has  been  fpoiled  in  the 
Calks,  becanfe  they  fay  it  is  the  mere  difficult  to  remedy 
it.  Others  pretend  that  the  Merchants  are  anfwerable 
three  Months  after  the  Calks  have  been  filled,  provided 
they  have  not  been  removed  from  off  the  Stillings. 

When  the  Wine  has  done  boiling,  it  mull  be  covered 
>yith  the  larged  Side  of  the  Bung  to  hinder  it  from  eva¬ 
porating  ;  and  eight  or  ten  Days  afterwards  it  mull  be 
filled  full,  and  bunged  up. 

Some  make  ufe  of  Bungs  about  half  a  Foot  long,  be- 
caufe  they  can  take  them  out  without  daubing  the  Calks 
with  the  Scum,  but  I  am  of  Opinion  that  broad  Bungs 
are  better,  and  to  make  two  Holes  on  the  Side,  the 
one  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  little  Faucet,  the  other 
about  the  Bignefs  of  one’s  little  Finger,  that  a  Pewter 
Funnel  may  be  put  in,  having  in  it  a  Piece  of  Pewter 
foldered  about  two  Inches  from  the  End,  the  Holes  of 
which  may  be  as  big  again  as  thofe  of  a  Tobacco  Grater ; 
to  the  end  that,  when  one  ufes  it  to  fill  the  Calks, 
neither  Stone,  nor  Skin,  nor  Kernels,  nor  Lee,  may 
pafs.  The  great  Hole  ferves  for  the  putting  in  of  a 
Funnel,  and  the  other  to  give  Vent  for  the  Calks  during 
the  Time  the  Wine  is  pouring  in  them. 

The  little  Hole  ought  to  be  made  at  the  Time  that 
the  Calks  are  bored,  to  put  in  the  Wine  with  the  great 
wooden  Funnel,  for  if  the  Socket  exa&ly  fills  the  Rung 
Hole,  the  Calk  would  fill  very  (lowly,  if  it  had  not 
Vent  given  it  by  the  little  Hole. 

When  it  is  done  after  this  Manner,  the  Tuns  are  not 
daubed  with  the  Scum.  It  is  not  dillurbed,  as  is  done 
in  (hiking  to  beat  in  the  Bung,  and  the  Wine  will  have 
lefs  Vent. 

You  mud  be  fure  to  fill  the  Wine  every  fifteen  Days 
after  it  has  been  bunged,  until  towards  St.  Andrew's 
Day ;  you  are  not  to  meddle  with  it  any  longer,  till 
after  the  Severity  of  the  Winter  is  over,  which  com¬ 
monly  happens  towards  the  Middle  of  February ,  becaufe 
the  Froll  may  make  it  fwell. 

The  Auvernat  is  not  the  only  red  Wine  that  we  have 
in  this  Vineyard  Plot ;  there  are  alfo  other  Wines  made, 
that  have  the  fame  Colour,  but  are  of  a  different  Qua¬ 
lity. 

There  is,  for  Example,  the  Ion  Lignage ,  or  the 
good  Wine ;  and  that  which  is  made  of  all  Sorts  of 
Grapes.  As  to  the  fird,  it  is  made  up  of  the  red 
Auvernat,  the  Feint,  the  Gray,  the  White,  the  tender 
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Samoireau ,  the  Melier,  and  all  the  bed  Sorts  of  red 
Grapes. 

The  fecond  is  compofed  of  all  Sorts  of  Grapes,  good 
and  bad,  but  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former,  whence 
it  is  eafy  to  be  comprehended,  why  the  one  has  lefs  of 
the  Quality  than  the  other.  And  as  this  fecond  is  gene¬ 
rally  fpent  in  the  Country,  they  make  it  all  Manner  of 
Ways,  either  fit  for  prefent  Drinking,  or  firm,  or  hard, 
according  to  the  Occafion  they  have  for  it,  and  the 
Quantity  they  are  to  provide.  As  to  the  other,  they  do 
not  faif  to  make  it,  and  often  fend  it  to  Paris. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Grapes  are  not  gathered  with  the 
fame  Care  as  the  red  Auvernat ,  which  cannot  bear  the 
Water,  neverthelefs  the  Wine  is  the  better,  when  the 
Grapes,  with  which  it  is  made,  are  cut  in  a  Seafon  that 
is  rather  hot  and  dry  than  cold  and  moid. 

We  have,  in  fome  Places  of  this  Vineyard  Plot,  three 
Sorts  of  red  Wines,  bearing  the  fame  Name,  which, 
neverthelefs,  they  didinguilh  the  one  from  the  other. 
There  is  the  tender  Samoireau,  the  hard,  and  the  Four - 
chu,  which  have  all  three  different  Qualities. 

The  tender  Samoireau  does  very  well  in  the  Lands  of 
the  Olivet ,  St.  Mefmin,  and  Clery ,  where  it  is  more 
plentiful  than  any  where  elfe.  They  make  of  it  a  par> 
ticular  Wine  which  will  keep  a  long  Time,  provided  it 
have  no  Mixture,  and  that  they  give  it  but  little  of  the 
Vat ;  this  renders  it  firm,  and  prevents  it  from  growing 
ropy. 

This  Grape  may  be  mixed  with  the  red  Auvernat, 
becaufe  they  both  ripen  at  the  fame  Time.  The  Samoi¬ 
reau  gives  the  Colour  to  the  Auvernat  ;  it  fudains  it, 
and  caufesfft  to  keep  a  long  Time,  but  you  mud  put 
but  a  fmall  Quantity,  for  fear  of  altering  or  entirely 
abforbing  the  Quality  of  the  Auvernat ,  which  after  it 
haslod,  it  alio  lofes  its  Name,  and  is-no  more  regarded,, 
but  as  a  good  Fin  de  Lignage ,  or  one  compofed  of  all N 
Sorts  of  Grapes,  which  is  vulgarly  called  Vignerons 
Auvernat,  very  different  from  that  of  the  Citizens, 
which  is  in  a  Manner  pure  Auvernat.  When  one  would 
render  this  Fin  de  Lignage  yet  better,  he  may  put  to  it 
a  fourth  Part  of  good  Metier. 

The  hard  Samoireau  is  a  little  higher  coloured  than 
the  tender.  When  it  has  but  its  proper  Degree  of  the 
Vat,  they  may  mix  one  or  two  Puncheons  of  White, 
and  a  little  lefs,  when  they  turn  it  ;  they  (hould  alfo, 
when  it  may  be  done,  take  a  Melier  of  a  better  Kind, 
for  this  Wine  has  not  much  Fire.  When  it  is  pure, 
and  it  has  paffed  the  Year,  that  Quality  diminifheth  : 
it  is  then  proper  to  make  ufe  of  Rapes,  not  of  Chips  or 
Shavings,  but  of  Corn,  without  putting  Grapes  to  it, 
as  fome  do,  for  that  renders  it  hard  and  difagreeable  to 
drink. 

It  is  fufficient  to  put  a  third  Part,  or  at  mod  a  Half, 
of  the  Grains  into  the  Puncheons,  and  after  that  they 
fill  the  Wine  up  to  the  Bung.  They  make  ufe  of  thefe 
Rapes  to  put  off  the  Grounds  or  Bottoms  of  Wine,  and 
the  weak  Wines,  which  they  alfo  mix  fometimes  with 
them.  The  third  Kind  of  Samoireau ,  of  which  I  (hall 
fpeak,  renders  them  the  better  for  keeping. 

The  Samoireau  Fourchu  is  the  bed  of  the  three  Kinds ; 
this  is  proper  to  give  the  Colour  to  the  others,  and  to 
fudain  thofe  that  are  weak,  and  to  reftore  thofe  that 
have  any  Defe6h 
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In  order  to  know  the  Colour,  they  cad  fame  of  it 
againff  a  Wall,  and,  according  to  the  Impreflion  it 
makes,  they  judge  of  the  Effect  it  will  produce. 

One  tingle  Puncheon  of  that  will  colour  fix  of  White, 
and  fometimes  more,  according  as  the  Sealons  are  hot, 
and  the  Quantity  of  the  Wine  that  the  Vineyard  has 
yielded;  this  Wine  is  not  only  good  to  drink,  when  it 
is  taken  in  Time,  but  it  ferves  for  a  Remedy  againff: 
the  Dyfentery  and  other  Maladies ;  its  Marc  is  good 
againff:  Rheumatifms. 

This  Sort  has  a  Virtue  that  is  not  found  in  any  others, 
becaufe  the  longer  it  is  kept,  the  better  it  is,  for  it  is 
better  for  drinking  at  the  End  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
Years,  than  one  or  two  Years  after  it  has  been  made. 

Some  put  it  in  Bottles,  but  it  keeps  equally  as  well 
in  Calks,  provided  Care  be  taken  to  keep  them  always 
full,  and  to  obferve  that  the  Calks  do  not  want  Hoops, 
and  it  will  be  proper  to  put  on  feveral  Iron  ^Hoops  at 
each  End. 

The  Wine,  the  Marc,  and  the  Wood,  or  rather  the 
Afhes  of  this  Plant,  have  alfo  a  great  many  other  Pro¬ 
perties  which  I  fhall  not  relate. 

The  Time  of  gathering  thefe  two  fpecies  of  Samoi- 
reau  comes  much  later  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  which 
ppens  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  Auvernat. 

Tiie  Territory  of  Mar  die  is  the  moll  proper  for  thefe 
Plants,  and  that  which  produces  the  moll  of  it  (I  mean 
of  the  hard  and  Fourchu  Samoireau );  there  is  of  it  at 
Bon  and  Checi ,  and  but  a  very  little  in  any  other  Places 
of  this  Vineyard  Plot. 

As  the  Fourchu  never  produces  more  Wine  than  when 
it  is  a  little  old,  many,  eager  to  enjoy  the  Fruit  of 
their  Labours,  and  their  Expences,  have  not  Patience 
to  wait  fo  long,  and  therefore  they  pull  up  thofe  of 
them  they  had,  and  cannot  refolve  to  plant  them  when 
they  have  them  not. 

Neverthelefs  this  is  a  precious  Plant,  and  one  may 
judge  of  it  by  the  Effe&s  that  it  produces,  and  by  the 
Price  which  it  beats,  for  it  is  commonly  fold  for 
double  the  Price  of  the  bell:  Wines  of  this  Country; 
and  I  do  not  know  but  that  thofe,  who  deflroy  them, 
and  thofe  that  do  not  raife  them,  will  repent  it  one 
Time  or  other. 

As  there  is  not  much  to  be  faid  of  the  Manner  of 
making  White  Wine,  and  having  taken  Notice  of  it  at 
the  Beginnig  of  this  Article,  I  dial!  fay  but  little  of  it 
particularly. 

Although  there  are  many  Kinds  of  white  Grapes, 
yet  they  make,  as  one  may  fay,  but  two  Sorts  of  Wine 
of  them,  the  one  the  moill,  and  the  other  the  dry 
Wine. 

The  firff,  fuch  as  the  Mufcat  or  the  Gendin  of  St. 
Me  [min,  tiofe  of  Mari  guy,  of  Rebrecbein ,  and  other 
neighbouring  Places,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  mod 
precious,  in  that  they  bring  the  Money  into  the  King¬ 
dom,  rather  than  the  dry  Wines,  for  they  fend  them 
into  Holland,  Flanders,  England ,  &rc.  To  render  this 
Wine  the  better,  they  do  not  content  themfelves  to  lee, 
that  the  Grapes  have  their  perfeft  Maturity,  and  be 
half  rotten;  they  wait  oftentimes  till  the  Frod  has  taken 
them,  to  have  the  Wine  which  the  call  Bourou,  and 
in  fome  Years  they  defer  the  Vintage  until  the  fifteenth 
or  twentieth  of  November,  and  it  is  then  fometimes  fo 
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cold,  that  the  Icicles  hang  upon  thofe  Grapes  that  pe- 
rifhed,  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  carry  Fires  into 
the  Vineyards  in  great  Pans,  to  warm  the  Gatherers. 

It  is  true  that  thole,  who  tarry  fo  long  before  they 
gather,  have  a  great  deal  lefs  Wine  than  the  others,  but 
then  at  the  fame  Time  it  is  much  better,  and  fells  a 
great  deal  dearer,  fo  that  I  believe  it  comes  much  to 
the  fame,  or  very  near  the  Matter. 

The  Wines  of  which  I  am  fpeaking,  although  fweet 
of  themfelves,  have,  neverthelefs,  not  always  the  fame 
Degree  of  Liquor;  this  depends  upon  the  Condition  of 
the  Seafon,  that  is  to  fay,  by  how  much  the  Summer 
and  Autumn  are  the  hotter,  the  Wine  has  the  more 
Liquor,  and  it  has  a  great  deal  lefs,  when  the  Seafon 
is  the  Contrary. 

What  I  fay  is  fo  true,  that  the  Seafon  having  been 
very  hot  in  the  Year  1719,  the  fweet  Wines  themfelves 
had  Abundance  more  Liquor  than  ordinary,  and  kept 
good  more  than  a  Year;  alfo  the  dry  Wines  of  many 
Places  were  fweet  and  clear. 

Some  red  Wines  were  alfo  very  foft  (which  is  very 
rare),  and  held  good  til!  the  Month  of  February  in  the 
Year  1721.  It  is  true  they  were  thick,  and  that  they 
did  not  become  clear  till  the  Time  that  they  loll  their 
Sweetnefs,  which  altered  their  Strength. 

The  foftnefs  of  the  white  Wines  being  over,  they 
were  neverthelefs  good,  but  as  there  remains  a  certain 
Flavour,  which  pleafes  the  Palate  of  mod  Perfons,  it  is 
bed  to  fell  them,  and  fpend  them  as  foon  as  may  be. 

One  may  know  by  Experience  that  good  Grapes  al~ 
mod  always  make  good  Wine.  Among  the  white 
Grapes,  without  Contradidlion,  the  bed  are  Melier,  and 
(he  white  Auvernat  of  the  Low  Countries.  As  the  white 
Formentes  or  Bourgignons ,  the  Maledeueaux ,  the  Tram - 
boifes,  the  white  Gois,  &c.  make  a  Wine  which  is  better 
to  throw  away  than  to  drink,  yet  Vineyards  of  the  Fig- 
nerotis  are  duffed  with  thefe  wretched  Vines,  becaufe 
they  yield  more  Wine,  and,  for  the  mod  part,  better  refid 
thofe  Accidents  that  happen  to  a  Vineyard,  for  thefe 
People  have  no  regard  to  any  Thing  but  the  Quantity, 
which  is  the  Reafon  that  they  do  not  ordinarily  fell  their 
Wines  to  that  Advantage  as  the  Citizens  do. 

The  white  Grapes  cannot  be  gathered  too  ripe,  be¬ 
caufe  the  riper  they  are,  the  more  Wine  they  produce, 
anJ  their  Rottennefs  does  not  give  it  any  bad  Taffe, 
but  when  it  is  begun  before  they  come  to  their  full 
Ripenefs,  they  are  fubjedl  to  grow  yellow,  yet  Regard 
is  to  be  had  to  thofe  Lands  of  which  the  Wine  is  fub- 
je&  to  grow  ropy. 

For  this  Reafon,  when  they  are  gathered,  it  is 
good  that  the  Grape  has  a  little  Greenefs,  to  the  end 
that  the  Wine  that  comes  from  them  may  be  able  to 
keep  dry,  to  which  the  white  Auvernat  of  the  Low 
Countries ,  and  the  green  Melier,  contribute  very  much ; 
the  laff  hinders  the  Wine  from  being  ropy,  and  the 
firft  makes  it  clear,  and  for  this  Reafon  it  is  good  to 
plant  of  it  with  the  Melier ,  becaufe,  at  the  Time  of 
gathering,  they  may  be  both  mingled  together,  and 
make  a  Wine  without  any  Fault. 

One  ought  to  endeavour  not  to  gather  the  Wine  but 
when  the  Weather  is  fair;  a  rainy  Seafon  is  not  fo  fa¬ 
vourable,  for  one  ought  never  to  mingle  Water  with 
the  Wine  that  cne  makes,  though  fome  are  not  over- 
4  M  2  fcrupulous 
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fcrupulous  as  to  this  Point.  It  is  true,  the  Inconveni¬ 
ence  is  not  fo  great  in  refpeCl  to  the  Auvernats,  but  that 
fhould  not  hinder  one  from  always-  endeavouring  to 
make  good  Wine,  and  for  this  Reafon  it  is  belt  to  ga¬ 
ther  the  Vintage  in  a  dry  hot  Time. 

As  the  White  Wine  is  not  tunned,  when  they  bring 
the  Grapes  in  Panniers  from  the  Vineyards,  they  empty 
them  dire&ly  on  the  Middle  of  the  Prefs,  where  they 
trample  them  with  their  wooden  Shoes ;  the  broadeft 
and  fm oo theft  arc  the  moll  proper  for  this  Work. 

The  Grapes  ought  to  be  trod  immediately,  that  is  to 
fay,  every  Pannier  as  they  bring  them  from  the  Vine¬ 
yard,  otherwife  the  Wine  would  be  yellow,  and  this 
Colour  is  difagreeable  to  the  Sight,  and  ftill  more  to 
the  Palate,  and  confequently  gives  the  Wine  a  bad 
Quality. 

According  as  the  Grapes  are  prefied  on  the  Middle, 
and  that  the  Pipe  fills,  they  empty  it  to  fill  the  Pun¬ 
cheons,  or  the  Quarter  Puncheons,  to  a  Pail  full,  or 
thereabouts,  according  to  the  Largenefs  of  the  Calk 
wherein  it  is  put;  to  make  it  boil,  they  fill  them  up  to 
the  Hole  of  the  Bung  with  the  Wine  which  comes 
from  the  two  firft  Prefiings,  and  that  which  remained 
in  the  Pipe,  before  they  gave  the  two  firft  Squeezings, 
and  that  which  the  others  yield,  ferve  to  put  into  the 
Wine,  when  the  firft  Boiling  begins  to  be  diminifhed. 

One  ought  always  to  give  to  the  Marc,  whether  it 
be  white  or  red,  four  Preflings,  without  taking  in  the 
Lowering  of  the  Beam,  that  is  to  fay,  that  it  ought  to 
be  cut  four  Times. 

Some  give  it  the  third  Working  with  an  Iron  Grapple 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Marc,  and  they  leave  all  round 
about  half  a  Foot  in  Breadth,  to  keep  in  that  which  is 
wrought,  and  at  the  fourth  Prefling  they  cut  the  Bor¬ 
der  that  they  left,  and  put  it  back  upon  the  other. 

They  pretend  that  a  Marc  fo  ordered  yields  the  more 
Wine.  As  the  Marc  of  White  Wine  is  the  more  thick, 
and  has  lefs  Fire  than  the  Auvernat,  it  does  not  dry  fo 
foon ;  for  this  Reafon,  there  ought  to  be  longer  Times 
between  the  Squeezings. 

They  give  them  thefe  commonly  in  the  Night  Time, 
becaufe  they  do  not  lower  the  Beam,  but  when  the 
Day’s  Work  is  finilhed,  when  the  Men  who  are  to 
work  the  Marc  have  fupped. 

When  the  White  Wine  is  cold,  it  muft  be  filled  up 
and  bunged,  and  kept  always  full,  at  leaft  if  it  be  not 
in  the  Depth  of  Winter,  for  when  this  Kind  of  Wine 
is  emptied,  it  becomes  yellow  in  moft  Countries,  but 
when  this  happens,  it  is  eafily  remedied,  either  by  Hir¬ 
ing  it  with  a  Stick  of  Hazel  cleft  into  four,  which  is  put 
in  at  the  Bung  Hole,  or  in  fhaking  brifkly  the  Puncheon, 
which  they  leave  fometimes  on  the  Bung,  to  the  end 
that  the  Lee  that  defcends  thither,  and  afterwards  is 
mixed  again  when  the  Calk  is  turned  up,  may  take 
away  the  Yellownefs. 

The  fecond  Method  feems  to  be  the  beft,  for  befides 
that  the  Wine  does  not  take  Wind,  it  is  alfo  done  in  a 
great  deal  lefs  Time,  for  one  is  not  obliged  to  unbung 
and  bung  again  every  Calk,  for  they  may  be  filled  up 
with  a  fmall  Tin  Funnel. 

For  fome  Years  laft  paft  they  have  made  Rapes  of 
White  Wines,  from  which  they  do  not  reap  any  great 
Advantage;  they  make  ufe  of  them  to  mix  with  the 
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coarfe,  harfit,  red  Wines,  that  have,  but  little  of  the 
Quality.  In  the  mean  Time,  this  fits  the  meaner  Sort 
of  People,  who  have  not  a  very  nice  Tafte ;  in  that 
it  pleafes  their  Palates,  and  is  fold  cheap. 

It  will  not  be  to  any  Purpofe  to  name  the  Places  of 
this  Plot  or  Vineyards,  which  produce  the  beft  White 
Wines,  for  the  Merchants  do  not  take  the  pains  to 
make  a  Diftinftion.  between  the  Wines  which  have  much 
of  the  Qualit  y  from  others  that  have  lefs;  befides, 
they  are  many  Times  deceived,  lor  fome  Citizens,  who 
have  a  great  many  Houfes  of  Wines  in  different  Places, 
after  the  Vintage  is  over,  (end  that  Wine  they  have 
made  in  one  Idler  Vintage  to  be  added  to  that  of  ano¬ 
ther  that  is  much  better,  and  fo  a  Merchant  thinks  that 
all  the  Wine  he  buys  is  from  the  fame  Place,  when  it 
is  not. 

I  do  not  approve  of  this  Pra£lice  of  the  Citizens, 
for  a  Merchant,  who  would  have  Wine  ol  one  certain 
Place,  will  not  be  prepared  to  manage  that  which  he 
fhall  have  from  another,  becaule  thofe  different  Wines 
will  not  produce  the  fame  Efte&s,  with  the  Manage¬ 
ment  he  fhall  ufe  to  them,  and  no  Perfon  ought  to  be 
deceived. 

When  the  Vintage,  either  of  red  or  white  Wines,  is 
finilhed,  the  Prefs  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  that  the 
Rats  do  not  gnaw  the  Screw  of  it.  It  fhould  be  rubbed  . 
with  Garlick,  the  Smell  of  which  thofe  Animals  cannot 
endure;  it  is  alfo  good  to  cover  it  with  fome  old  Calks, 
to  hinder  any  Filth  from  falling  on  the  Screw,  which 
cannot  be  kept  too  clean. 

Of  Vineyards  in  England. 

There  have  of  late  Years  been  but  very  few  Vine¬ 
yards  in  England ,  though  they  were  formerly  very  com¬ 
mon,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  feveral  Places  in 
divers  Parts  of  England ,  which  yet  retain  that  Name, 
as  alfo  from  ancient  Records,  which  teftify  the  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  Ground  which  were  allotted  for  Vineyards,  to 
Abbeys  and  Monafteries,  for  Wine  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
Inhabitants;  -but  as  to  the  Quality  of  the  Wines  which 
were  then  produced  in  England ,  we  are  at  prefent  igno¬ 
rant  ;  and  how  thefe  Vineyards  were  rooted  up,  and 
became  fo  generally  neglected,  we  have  no  very  good 
Accounts  left.  Whatever  might  be  the  Caufe  of  this 
total  Negleft  in  cultivating  Vines  in  England ,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine,  but  fuch  was  the  Prejudice  moft. 
People  conceived  to  any  Attemps  of  producing  Wine 
in  England ,  that,  for  fome  Ages  paft,  every  Trial  ol 
that  Kind  has  been  ridiculed  by  the  Generality  of  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  at  this  Day  very  few  Perfons  will  believe  it 
poftible  to  be  effefited. 

Indeed  if  we  judge  only  by  the  Succefs  of  fome  mo¬ 
dern  Effays  made  near  London ,  where  fmall  Vineyards 
have  been  planted  a  few  Years  paft,  there  would  be 
no  great  Encouragement  to  begin  a  Work  of  this  Kind, 
becaufe  the  Produce  of  very  few  of  thefe  Vineyards  has 
been  fo  kindly  as  were  to  be  wifhed,  but  however,  this 
fhould  not  deter  others  from  making  farther  Trials, 
efpecially  when  they  confider  the  many  Difadvantages, 
which  moft  or  all  of  thofe  Plantations,  which  have  been 
made,  were  attended  with,  for  firft  there  is  fcarce  one 
of  them  placed  upon  a  proper  Soil  and  Situation  for 
this  Purpofe,  and  fecondly,  there  is  not  one  which  is 
rightly  planted  and  managed,  as  I  fhall  prefently  fliew. 
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and  how  can  \vc  cxpeft  Succefs  from  Vineyards  under 
thefe  Difadvantag-es,  when  even  in  France  or  Italy  they, 
would  fucceed  little  better,  if  their  Management  were 
not  dire&ed  with  more  Judgment  ?  i  fhall  therefore 
humbly  offer  my  Opinion,  which  is  founded  upon  fome 
Trials  I  have  feen  made,  and  from  the  Indructiorrs  that 
I  have  received  from  feveral  curious  Perfons  Abroad, 
who  cultivate  Vineyards  for  their  own  Ufe,  and  that 
of  their  Friends,  and  who  have  been  very  exa£t  in  ob- 
ierving  the  feveral  Methods  of  Practice  amongd  the 
Vignerons  of  thofe  Countries,  from  whence  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Prejudice,  which  moil  People  have  againd  a 
Project  of  this  Kind,  will  either  be  removed,  or  at  lead 
fulpended,  until  Trials  have  been  judicioufly  made  of 
this  Affair. 

The  fil'd  and  great  Things  to  be  confidered  in  plant¬ 
ing  Vineyards  is  the  Choice  of  Soils  and  Situations, 
■which,  if  not  rightly  chofen,  there  will  be  little  Hopes 
of  Succefs,  for  upon  this  the  whole  Affair  greatly  de¬ 
pends.  The  bed  Soil  for  a  Vineyard  in  England  is  fuch, 
whole  Surface  is  a  light  Tandy  Loam,  and  not  above  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  or  two  Feet  deep  above  the  Gravel  or 
Chalk,  either  of  which  Bottoms  are  equally  good  for 
Vines,  but  if  the  Soil  is  deep,  or  the  Bottom  either- 
Clay,  or  a  drong  Loam,  it  is  by  no  means  proper  for 
this  Purpofe,  for  although  the  Vines  may  flioot  vigo- 
roudy,  and  produce  a  great  Quantity  of  Grapes,  yet 
thefe  will  be  later  ripe,  fuller  of  Moidure,  and  fo  con¬ 
sequently  their  Juice  not  mature,  nor  well  digeded, 
but  will  abound  with  Crudity,  which  in  fermenting, 
will  render  the  Wine  four  and  ill  taded,  which  is  the 
common  Complaint  of  thofe  who  have  made  Wine  in 
England. 

Nor  is  a  very  rich,  light,  deep  Soil,  fuch  as  is  com¬ 
monly  found  near  London ,  proper  for  this  Purpofe  be- 
caufe  the  Roots  of  thefe  Vines  will  be  enticed  down 
too  deep  to  receive  the  Influences  of  Sun  and  Air,  and 
hereby  will  take  in  much  crude  Nourifhment,  whereby 
the  Fruit  will  be  rendered  lefs  valuable,  and  be  later 
ripe,  which  is  of  ill  Confequence  to  thefe  Fruits,  which 
are  known  to  imbibe  a  great  Share  of  their  Nourifhment 
from  the  Air,  which,  if  replete  with  Moidure  (as  is 
commonly  the  Cafe  in  Autumn,)  mud  necedarily  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  render  the  Juices  lefs  perfect,  there¬ 
fore  great  Attention  fliould  be  had  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Soil  upon  which  they  are  planted. 

The  next  Thing  neceflary  to  be  confidered  is  the  Si¬ 
tuation  of  the  Place,  which,  if  poflible,  fhould  be  on 
the  North  Side  of  a  River,  upon  an  Elevation  incline- 
ing  to  the  South,  with  a  fmall  gradual  Defcent,  that 
the  Moidure  may  the  better  drain  off,  but  if  the  Ground 
dopes  too  much,  it  is  by  no  Means  proper  for  this  Pur¬ 
pofe  ;  but  if,  at  a  Didance  from  this  Place,  there  are 
larger  Hills,  which  defend  it  from  the  North  and  North 
Wed  Wind,  it  will  be  of  great  Service,  becaufe  hereby 
the  Sun’s  Rays  will  be  reflected  with  a  greater  Force, 
and  the  cold  Winds,  being  kept  off,  will  render  the 
Situation  very  warm.  Add  to  this,  a  chalky  Surface  ; 
which  if  thofe  Hills  do  abound  with  (as  there  are  many 
fitch  Situations  in  England ,)  it  will  dill  add  to  the  Heat 
of  the  Place,  by  reflecting  a  greater  Quantity  of  the 
Sun’s  Rays. 

The  Country  about  this  fhould  be  open  and  hilly, 
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for  if  it  he  much  planted,  or  low  and  boggy,  the  Air 
will  conflantly  be  filled  with  moid  Particles,  occafioned 
by  the  plentiful  Perfpiration  of  the  Trees,  or  the  Ex¬ 
halations  from  the  adjoining  Marfhes,  whereby  the  Fruit 
will  be  greatly  prejudiced  (as  was  before  obferved.) 
Thefe  Vineyards  fhould  always  be  open  to  the  Fad, 
that  the  Morning  Sun  may  come  on  them  to  dry  off  the 
Moidure  of  the  Night  early,  which,  by  lying  too  long 
upon  the  Vines,  greatly  retards  the  Ripening  of  their 
Fruit,  and  renders  it  crude  and  ill  taded.  And  fince 
the  Fruit  of  Vines  are  rarely  ever  injured  by  eaderiy 
Winds,  there  will  be  no  Reafon  to  apprehend  any 
Danger  from  fuch  a  Situation,  the  South  Wed,  North 
Wed,  and  North  Winds  being  the  mod  injurious  to 
Vineyards  in  England  [ as  indeed  they  are  to  mod  other. 
Fruit,)  fo  that,  if  poflible,  they  fhould  be  dickered 
therefrom. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  Soil' and  Situation  proper 
for  this  Purpofe,  the  next  Thing  to  be  done  is,  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  planting.  In  doing  of  which  the  following 
Method  diould  be  obferved :  In  the  Spring  it  fhould 
be  ploughed  as  deep  as  the  Surface  will  admit,  turning 
the  Sward  into  the  Bottom  of  each  Furrow;  then  it 
fhould  be  well  harrowed,  to  break  the  Clods,  and 
cleanfe  it  from  the  Roots  of  noxious  Weeds;  and  after 
this,  it  mud  be  kept  condantly  ploughed  and  harrowed 
for  at  lead  one  Year,  to  render  the  Surface  light;-, 
and  hereby  it  will  be  rendered  fertile,  by  imbibing  the 
nitrous  Particles  of  the  Air  (efpecially  if  it  be  long 
expofed  thereto  before  it  is  planted  ;)  then  in  March  the 
Ground  fhould  be  well  ploughed  again,  and  after  having 
made  ;the  Surface  pretty  even,  the  Rows  fhould  be 
marked  out  from  South-ead  to  North-wed,  at  the 
Didance  of  ten  Feet  from  each  other ;  and  thefe  Rows 
fhould  be  eroded  again  at  five  or  fix  Feet  Didance, 
which  will  mark  out  the  exaCt  Places  where  each  Plant 
fhould  be  placed,  fo  that  the  Vines  will  be  ten  Feet 
Row  from  Row,  and  five  or  fiz  Feet  afunder  in  the 
Rows,  nearer  than  which  they  ought  never  to  be  planted,. 
And  herein  mod  People,  who  have  planted  Vineyards, 
have  greatly  erred,  fome  having  allowed  no  more  than 
five  Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  the  Plants  but  three 
Feet  afunder  in  the  Rows,  and  others,  who  think  they 
have  been  full  liberal  in  this  Article,  have  only  planted 
their  Vines  at  fix  Feet  Didance  every  Way,  but  neither 
of  thefe  have  allowed  a  proper  Didance  to  them,  as  I 
ff jail  {hew  ;  for,  in  the  fird  Place,  where  the  Rows 
are  placed  too  clofe,  there  will  not  be  Room  for  the  Sun 
and  Air  to  pafs  in  between  them  to  dry  up  the  Moidure, 
which,  being  detained  amongd  the  Vines,  mud  pro¬ 
duce  very  ill  Effe<SIs  :  And,  fecondly,  where  the  Vine3 
are  placed  in  exaff  Squares,  fo  near  together  as  fix  Feet, 
there  can  be  no  Room  for  the  Current  of  Air  to  pafs 
between  them,  when  their  Branches  are  extended  on 
each  Side,  and  fo  confequently  the  Damps  in  Autumn 
will  be  entangled  and  detained  amongd  the  Vines,  to 
the  great  Prejudice  of  their  Fruit ;  for  fince  the  Au¬ 
tumns  in  England  are  often  attended  with  Rains,  cold  s 
Dews,  or  Fogs,  all  proper  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  re¬ 
move  every  Thing  which  may  obdruft  the  drying  up 
the  Damps  which  arife  from  the  Ground. 

The  fkilful  Vignerons  Abroad  are  alfo  fenfible  how 

much  it  contributes  to  the  Goodnefs  of  their  Vines  to 

allow  v 
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allow  a  large  Space  between  the  Rows ;  and  therefore 
where  the  Quality  of  the  Wine  is  more  regarded  than 
the  Quantity,  there  they  never  plant  their  Vines  at  lefs 
than  ten  Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  fome  allow  twelve. 
It  was  an  Obfervation  of  Bellonius,  almoft  two  hun¬ 
dred  Years  fince,  that  in  thofe  Iflands  of  the  Archipela¬ 
go,  where  the  Rows  of  Vines  were  placed  at  a  great 
Diftance,  the  Wine  was  much  preferable  to  thofe  which 
-were  clofe  planted  ;  ana  this  he  pofitively  affirms  to  be 
ithe:Cafe  in  mod  Countries  where  he  had  travelled.  In 
■  deed  we  need  not  have  Recourfe  to  Antiquity  for  the 
Certainty  of  fuch  Fadls,  when  we  are  daily  convinced 
of  this  Truth  in  all  clofe  Plantations  of  any  Kind  of 
Fruit,  where  it  is  conftantly  obferved,  that  the  Fruits 
in  fuch  Places  are  never  fo  well  coloured,  fo  early  ripe, 
nor  near  fo  well  flavoured,  as  thofe  produced  on  Trees, 
where  the  Air  can  freely  circulate  about  them,  and  the 
Rays  of  the  Sun  have  free  Accefs  to  the  Branches, 
whereby  the  Juices  are  better  prepared  before  they  enter 
the  Fruit. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  Diftance  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  allowed  to  thele  Plants,  we  come  next  to  the 
planting ;  but  in  order  to  this,  the  proper  Sorts  of 
Grapes  fhould  be  judicioufiy  chofen  ;  and  in  this  Parti¬ 
cular,  we  have  egregioufly  erred  in  England.  All  the 
Vineyards  at  prefent  planted  here,  are  of  the  fwectefc 
and  befl  Sort  of  Grapes  for  eating,  which  is  contrary 
tp  the  general  Prafifice  of  the  Vignerons  Abroad,  who 
always  obferve,  that  fuch  Grapes  never  make  good 
Wine ;  and  therefore,  from  Experience,,  make  choice 
of  thofe  Sorts  of  Grapes,  whofe  Juice,  after  ferment¬ 
ing,  affords  a  noble  rich  Liquor ;  which  Grapes  are  al¬ 
ways  obferved  to  be  auftere,  and  not  by  any  means  pa¬ 
latable.  This  is  alfo  agreeable  to  theconftant  Pra&ice 
of  our  Cyder  Makers  in  England ,  who  always  obferve, 
that  the  befl:  eating  Apples  make  but  poor  Cyder ; 
whereas  the  more  rough  and  auftere  Sorts,  after  being 
prefled  and  fermented,  afford  a  ftrong  vinous  Liquor. 
And  I  believe  it  will  be  found  true  in  all  Fruits,  that 
where  the  natural  Heat  of  the  Sun  ripens  and  prepares 
their  Juices,  fo  as  to  render  them  palatable,  whatever 
Degree  of  Heat  thefe  Juices  have  more,  either  by  Fer¬ 
mentation,  or  from  any  other  Caufe,  will  render  them 
weaker,  and  lefs  fpirituous.  Of  this  we  have  many  In- 
ftances  in  Fruits ;  for  if  we  tranfplant  any  of  our  Sum¬ 
mer  or  Autumn  Fruits,  which  ripen  perfedtly  in  Eng¬ 
land,  without  the  Afliftance  of  Art,  into  a  Climate  a 
few  Degrees  warmer,  thefe  Fruits  will  be  meally  and  in- 
11  pid  ;  fo  likewife  if  we  bake  or  flew  any  of  thefe 
Fruits,  they  will  be  good  for  little,  loflng  all  their  Spi¬ 
rit  and  Flavour  by  the  additional  Pleat  of  the  Fire  ; 
and  fuch  Fruits  as  are  by  no  means  eatable  raw,  are 
hereby  rendered  exquifite,  which,  if  tranfplanted  into  a 
warmer  Climate,  have,  by  the  additional  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  been  alfo  altered  fo  as  to  exceed  the  mod  delici¬ 
ous  of  our  Fruit  in  this  Country. 

From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  thofe  Grapes  which 
are  agreeable  to  the  Palate  for  eating,  are  not  proper 
for  Wine  ;  in  making  of  which,  their  Juices  mufl  un¬ 
dergo  a  flrong  Fermentation;  therefore  fince  we  have 
in  England  been  only  propagating  the  mod  palatable 
Grapes  for  eating,  and  negledled  the  other  Sorts,  be¬ 
fore  we  plant  Vineyards,  we  fhould  take  care  to  be 
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provided  with  the  proper  Sorts  from  Abroad,  which 
fhould  be  chofcn  according  to  the  Sort  of  Wines  in¬ 
tended  to  be  imitated ;  though  I  believe  the  moft  pro¬ 
bable  Sort  to  fucceed  in  England ,  is  the  Auvernat,  or 
true  Burgundy  Grape,  (which  is  at  prefent  very  rare  to 
be  found  in  the  Englijl}  Vineyards;  though  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  Grape  in  the  Gardens  againft  Walls).  This  Sort 
of  Grape  is  moft  preferred  in  Burgundy,  Champaign,  Or¬ 
leans,  and  moft  of  the  other  Wine  Countries  in  France  ; 
and  1  am  informed,  that  it  fucceeds  very  well  in  fevcral 
Paces  to  the  North  of  Paris,  where  proper  Care  is 
taken  of  their  Management ;  fo  that  I  fhould  advife 
fuch  Perfons  as  would  try  the  Succefs  of  Vineyards  in 
England,  to  procure  Cuttings  of  this  Grape  from  thofe 
Countries  ;  but  herein  fome  Perfon  of  Integrity  and 
Judgment  fhould  be  employed  to  get  them  from  fuch 
Vineyards  where  no  other  Sorts  of  Grapes  are  culti¬ 
vated  ;  which  is  very  rare  to  find,  uniefs  in  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Vineyards  of  the  Citizens,  who  are  very  exadl 
to  keep  up  the  Reputation  of  their  Wines ;  nothing-be¬ 
ing  more  common  than  for  the  Vignerons  to  plant  three 
or  four  Sorts  of  Grapes  in  the  fame  Vineyard,  and  at 
■the  Time  of  Vintage  to  mix  them  all  together;  which 
renders  their  Wines  lefs  delicate  than  in  fuch  Flaces 
where  they  have  only  this  one  true  Sort  of  Grape. 
And  here  I  would  caution  every  one  againft  mixing 
the  Juice  of  feveral  Grapes  together,  which  will  caufe 
the  Wine  to  ferment  at  different  Times,  and  in  diffe¬ 
rent  Manners. 

The  Cuttings  being  thus  provided  (for  I  would  al¬ 
ways  prefer  thefe  to  Layers,  or  rooted  Plants,  tor  the 
Reafons  given  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Article  Vitis) 
about  the  Beginning  of  April  is  the  befl  Seafon  for  plant¬ 
ing  ;  when  it  will  be  proper  to  put  the  lower  Ends  of 
the  Cuttings  in  Water  about  three  Inches,  fetting  them 
upright,  tor  fix  or  eight  Hours  before  they  are  ufed  ; 
then  at  the  Center  of  every  crofs  Mark  already  made 
by  a  Line,  to  the  Diftance  the  Vines  are  defigned, 
fhould  be  a  Hole  made  with  a  Spade,  or  other  Inftru- 
ment,  about  a  Foot  deep,  into  each  of  which  fhould 
be  put  one  ftrong  Cutting,  placing  it  a  little  Hoping; 
then  the  Hole  fhould  be  filled  up  with  Earth,  prefling 
it  gently  with  the  Feet  to  the  Cutting,  and  railing  a 
little  Hill  to  each  about  three  Inches,  fo  as  juft  to  co¬ 
ver  the  uppermoft  Eye  or  Bud,  which  will  prevent  the 
Wind  and  Sun  from  drying  any  Part  of  the  Cuttings, 
and  this  upper  Eye  only  will  {hoot ;  the  under  ones  moft 
of  them  will  p u Hi  out  Roots,  fo  that  this  Shoot  will  be 
very  ftrong  and  vigorous. 

After  they  are  thus  planted,  they  will  require  no 
other  Care  until  they  fhoot,  except  to  keep  the  Ground 
clear  from  Weeds,  which  fhould  be  conftantly  obferved  ; 
but  as  the  Diftance  between  the  Rows  of  Vines  is  very 
great,  fo  the  Ground  between  them  may  be  Town  or 
planted  with  any  Kind  of  efculent  Plants,  which  do 
not  grow  tall,  provided  there  is  proper  Diftance  left 
from  the  Vines,  and  Care  taken  that  the  Vines  are  not 
injured  by  the  Crops,  or  in  the  gathering,  and  car¬ 
rying  them  off  the  Ground  ;  and  this  Hufbandry  may 
be  continued  three  or  four  Years,  till  the  Vines  come 
to  bearing ;  after  which  Time  there  fhould  be  no  Sort 
of  Crop  put  between  them  in  Summer ;  becaufe  the 
cleaner  the  Ground  is  kept  between  the  Vines,  from 

Weeds 
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Weeds  or  Plants,  the  more  Heat  will  be  reflefted  to 
the  Grapes  ;  but  after  the  Grapes  are  gathered,  there 
may  be  a  Crop  of  Coleworts  for  Spring  Ufe,  planted 
between  the  Rows  of  Vines,  and  the  cultivating  of  thefe 
will  be  of  Ufe  to  the  Vines,  by  ftirring  the  Ground  ; 
but  as  to  watering,  or  any  other  Trouble,  there  will  be 
no  Occafion  for  it,  notwithftanding  what  fome  People 
have  directed,  for  in  England  there  is  no  Danger  of  their 
mifearrying  by  Drought.  When  the  Cuttings  begin  to 
Ihoot,  there  fhould  be  a  fmall  Stick  of  about  three 
Feet  long  (luck  down  by  each,  to  which  the  Shoot 
fhould  be  faftened,  to  prevent  their  breaking  or  lying 
oh  the  Ground,  fo  that  as  the  Shoots  advance,  the 
Faftening  fhould  be  renewed,  and  all  fmall  lateral 
Shoots  (if  there  are  any  fuch  produced)  fhould  be  con- 
flantly  difplaced,  and  the  Ground  between  the  Vines 
always  kept  clean.  This  is  the  whole  Management 
which  is  required  the  firfb  Summer. 

But  at  Michaelmas ,  when  the  Vines  have  done  fhoot- 
ing,  they  fhould  be  pruned  ;  for  if  they  are  left  un¬ 
pruned  till  Spring,  their  Shoots  being  tender  (efpecially 
toward  their  upper  Parts)  will  be  in  Danger  of  fufFering 
if  the  Winter  fhould  prove  fevere. 

This  Pruning  is  only  to  cut  down  the  Shoots  to  two 
Eyes ;  and  if,  after  this  is  done,  the  Earth  be  drawn  up 
in  a  Hill  about  each  Plant,  it  will  Rill  be  a  greater 
Defence  againft  Frcft. 

At  the  Beginning  of  March  the  Ground  between  the 
Vines  fhould  be  well  dug,  to  loofen  it,  and  render  it 
clean  ;  but  you  fhould  be  careful  not  to  dig  deep  clofe 
to  the  Vines,  left  thereby  their  Roots  fhould  be  cut  or 
bruifed  ;  and  at  the  fame  Time'  the  Earth  fhould  be 
again  laid  up  in  a  Hill  about  each  Plant ;  but  there  muft 
be  Care  taken  not  to  bury  the  two  young  Eyes  of  the 
former  Year’s  Shoot,  which  were  left  to  produce  new 
Wood. 

At  the  Beginning  of  May ,  when  the  Vines  are  fhoot- 
ing,  there  fhould  be  two  Stakes  fixed  down  to  the 
Side  of  each  Plant,  which  muft  be  fomewhat  taller  and 
ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  former  Year;  to  thefe  the 
two  Shoots  (if  fo  many  are  produced)  fhould  be  faften¬ 
ed,  and  all  the  fmall  trailing  or  lateral  Shoots  fhould 
be  conftantly  difplaced,  that  the  other  Shoots  may  be 
ftronger;  and  the  Ground  fhould  alfo  be  kept  very  clear 
from  Weeds  as  before. 

The  Autumn  following  thefe  Vines  fhould  be  pruned 
again  in  the  following  Manner ;  thofe  of  them  which 
have  produced  two  ftrong  Shoots  of  equal  Vigour,  muft 
be  cut  down  to  three  Eyes  each  ;  but  in  fuch  as  have 
one  ftrong  Shoot  and  a  weak  one,  the  ftrong  one  muft 
be  fhortened  to  three  Eyes,  and  the  weak  one  to  two ; 
and  fuch  Vines  as  have  produced  but  one  ftrong  Shoot, 
fhould  be  fhortened  down  to  two  Eyes  alfo,  in  order  to 
obtain  more  Wood  againft  the  fucceeding  Year. 

In  the  Spring,  about  the  Beginning  of  March ,  the 
Ground  between  the  Vines  fhould  be  again  dug,  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  two  Stakes  fhould  be  placed  down  by  the  Side  of 
all  fuch  Vines  as  have  two  Shoots,  at  fuch  Diftance  on 
each  Side  of  the  Plant  as  the  Shoots  will  admit  to  be 
faftened  thereto,  and  the  Shoots  fhould  be  drawn  out  on 
each  Side  to  the  Stakes,  fo  as  to  make  an  Angle  of 
about  forty  five  Degrees  with  the  Stem  ;  but  by  no 
Means  fhould  they  be  bent  down  horizontally,  as  is  by 
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fome  praclifed,  for  the  Branches  lying  too  near  the 
Earth,  are  generally  injured  by  the  Damps  which 
arife  from  thence,  but  efpecially  when  they  have  Fruit, 
which  is  never  fo  well  tailed,  nor  fo  early  ripe  upon 
thofe  Branches,  as  when  they  are  a  little  more  ele¬ 
vated. 

In  Afay,  when  the  Vines  begin  to  fhoot,  they  muft 
be  carefully  looked  over,  and  all  the  weak  dangling 
Shoots  fhould  be  rubbed  off  as  they  are  produced,  and 
thofe  Shoots  which  are  produced  from  ftrong  Eyes, 
fhould  be  faftened  to  the  Stakes  to  prevent  their  being 
broken  off  by  the  Wind. 

This  Management  fhould  be  repeated  at  leaft  every 
three  Weeks,  from  the  Beginning  of  May  to  the  End 
of  July ;  by  which  Means  the  Shoots  which  are  trained 
up  for  the  fucceeding  Year  will  not  only  be  ftronger, 
but  alfo  better  ripened  and  prepared  for  bearing,  be- 
caufe  they  will  have  the  Advantage  of  Sun  and 
Air,  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  prepare  their 
Juices ;  whereas  if  they  are  crouded  by  a  Number  of 
fmall  dangling  weak  Branches,  they  will  fhade  and  ex¬ 
clude  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  frorrvthe  other  Shoots;  and 
fo  by  detaining  the  Moifture  a  longer  Time  amongft: 
the  Branches,  occafion  the  Veftels  of  the  young  Wood 
to  be  of  a  larger  Dimenfion  ;  and  hereby  the  crude 
Juice  finds  an  eafy  Paftage  through  them  ;  fo  that  the 
Shoots  in  Autumn  feem  to  be  moftly  Pith,  and  are  cf 
a  greenifh  immature  Nature,  and  whereever  this  is  ob- 
ferved,  it  is  a  fure  Sign  of  a  bad  Quality  in  the 
Vines. 

The  Soil  alfo  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  dean,  bc- 
caufe,  if  there  are  any  Vegetables  (either  Weeds  or 
Plants  of  other  Kinds)  growing  between  the  Vines,  it 
will  detain  the  Dews  longer,  and  by  their  Perfpiration, 
occafion  a  greater  Moifture,  than  would  be,  if  the 
Ground  were  entirely  clear ;  fo  that  thofe  who  plant 
other  Things  between  their  Rows  of  Vines,  are  guilty 
of  a  great  Error. 

In  Autumn  the  Vines  fhould  be  pruned,  which  Sea- 
fon  I  approve  of  rather  than  the  Spring  (for  Reafons 
before  given  ;)  and  this  being  the  third  Year  from 
planting,  the  Vines  will  now  be  ftrong  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  Fruit,  therefore  they  muft  be  pruned  accordingly. 
Now  fuppofe  the  two  Shoots  of  the  former  Year,  which 
were  fhortened  to  three  Eyes,  have  each  of  them  pro¬ 
duced  two  ftrong  Branches  the  Summer  paft,  then  the 
uppermoft  of  thefe  Shoots  upon  each  Branch  fhould  be 
fhortened  down  to  three  good  Eyes  (never  including 
the  lower  Eye,  which  is  fituated  juft  above  the  former 
Year’s  Wood,  which  feldom  produces  any  thing,  ex¬ 
cept  a  weak  dangling  Shoot ;)  and  the  lower  Shoots 
fhould  be  fhortened  down  to  two  good  Eyes  each ; 
thefe  being  defigned  to  produce  vigorous  Shoots  for 
the  fucceeding  Year;  and  the  former  are  defigned  to 
bear  Fruit ;  but  where  the  Vines  are  weak,  and  have 
not  produced  more  than  two  or  three  Shoots  the  laft 
Seafon,  there  fhould  be  but  one  of  them  left  with  three 
Eyes  for  bearing ;  the  other  muft  be  fhortened  down  to 
two,  or  if  weak  to  one  good  Eye,  in  order  to  obtain 
ftrong  Shoots  the  following  Summer,  for  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  injurious  to  Vines,  than  the  leaving  too 
much  Wood  upon  them,  efpecially  while  they  are 
young,  or  the  overbearing  them  j  which  will  weaken 
'  them 
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iftem  fo  much,  as  not  to  be  recovered  again  to  a  good 
State  in  fevcral  Years ;  though  they  ihould  be  managed 
with  all  poflible  Skill. 

In  March  the  Ground  between  the  Vines  fhould  be 
•=well  dug  as  before,  obferving  not  to  injure  their  Roots 
by  digging  too  deep  near  them,  but  where  there  are 
fmall  horizontal  Roots  produced  on  or  near  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground,  they  fhould  be  pruned  off  clofe  to  the 
•Places  where  they  were  produced  ;  thefe  being  what 
the  Vignerons  call  Day  Roots,  and  are  by  no  Means  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  left  on  :  And  after  having  dug  the  Ground, 
the  Stakes  fhould  be  placed  down  in  the  following 
Manner :  On  each  Side  of  the  Vine  fhould  be  a  Stake 
put  in  at  about  fixteen  Inches  from  the  Root,  to  which 
the  two  Branches,  which  were  pruned  to  three  Eyes, 
.each  for  bearing,  fhould  be  fattened,  (obferving,  as 
was  before  diredted,  not  to  draw  them  down  too  ho¬ 
rizontally  ;)  then  another  taller  Stake  fhould  be  placed 
down  near  the  Foot  of  the  Vine,  to  which  the  two 
Shoots  which  were  pruned  down  to  two  Eyes,  fhould 
be  fattened,  provided  they  are  long  enough  for  that 
Purpole  ;  but  if  not,  when  their  Eyes  begin  to  ttioot, 
thefe  mutt  be  trained  upright  to  the  Stakes,  to  prevent 
their  trailing  on  the  Ground,  hanging  over  the  Fruit 
-Branches,  or  being  broken  by  the  Wind. 

In  May  the  Vines  fhould  be  carefully  looked  over 
again,  at  which  Time  all  weak  lateral  Branches  fhould 
be  rubbed  off  as  they  are  produced  ;  and  thofe  Shoots 
which  ttiew  Fruit,  mutt  be  fattened  with  Bafs  to  the 
Stakes  to  prevent  their  being  broken,  until  they  are 
extended  to  three  joints  beyond  the  Fruit,  when  they 
fhould  be  flopped ;  but  the  Shoots  which  are  defigned 
for  bearing  the  following  Seafon,  fhould  be  trained  up¬ 
right  to  the  middle  Stake,  by  which  Method  the  Fruit 
Branches  will  not  fhade  thefe  middle  Shoots,  nor  will 
the  middle  Shoots  fhade  the  Fruit,  fo  that  each  will 
enjoy  the  Benefit  of  Sun  and  Air. 

This  Method  fhould  be  repeated  every  Fortnight  or 
three  Weeks,  from  the  Beginning  of  May ,  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  July,  which  will  always  keep  the  Shoots  in  their 
right  Pofition,  whereby  the  Leaves  will  not  be  invert¬ 
ed,  which  greatly  retards  the  Growth  of  the  Fruit  ; 
and  by  keeping  the  Vines  conflantly  clear  from  hori¬ 
zontal  Shoots,  the  Fruit  will  not  be  crouded  with 
•Leaves  and  fliaded,  but  will  have  conflantly  the  Ad- 
vantge  of  the  Sun  and  Air  equally,  which  is  of  great 
Confequence  ;  for  where  the  Fruit  is  covered  with  thefe 
dangling  Shoots  in  the  Spring,  and  are  afterwards  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Air,  either  by  diverting  them  of  their 
Leaves,  or  elfe  difplacing  their  Branches  entirely,  as  is 
often  pra&ifed,  the  Fruit  will  become  hard,  and  remain 
at  a  perfedl  Stand  for  three  Weeks,  and  fbmetimes  will 
never  advance  afterward,  as  I  have  feveral  Times  ob¬ 
served  ;  therefore  there  cannot  be  too  much  Care  taken 
to  keep  them  conffctntly  in  a  kindly  State  of  Growth,  as 
the  Vignerons  Abroad  well  know,  though  in  England  it 
Is  little  regarded  by  the  Generality  of  Gardeners,  who, 
■when  their  Grapes  fuffer  by  this  Negledt,  immediately 
complain  of  the  Climate,  or  the  Untowardnefs  of 
•the  Seafon,  which  is  too  often  a  Cover  for  Negledts  of 
this  Nature.  And  here  I  cannot  help  taking  Notice  of 
the  abiurd  Pradtice  of  thofe  who  pull  off  their  Leaves 
from  their  Vines,  which  are  placed  near  the  Fruit  in 
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order  to  let  in  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  to  ripen  them ;  not 
confidering  how  much  they  expole  their  Fruit  to  the 
cold  Dews,  which  fall  plentifully  in  Autumn,  which, 
being  imbibed  by  the  Fruit,  greatly  retard  them,  be- 
fides,  no  Fruit  will  ripen  fo  well  when  entirely  expofed 
to  the  Sun.  as  when  they  are  gently  fereened  with 
Leaves;  and  by  the  pulling  off  thefe  Leaves,  which  arc 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  prepare  the  Juices  before  they 
enter  the  Fruit,  the  grofs  Parts  of  which  are  perfpired 
away  by  the  Leaves,  the  Fruit  mutt  either  be  deprived 
of  Nourishment,  or  elfe  fome  of  the  grofs  Particles 
will  enter  with  the  more  refined  Parts  of  the  Juice, 
and  thereby  render  the  Fruit  worfe  than  it  would  other- 
wife  be,  were  the  Leaves  permitted  to  remain  upon  the 
Branches  ;  for  if  the  weak  dangling  Shoots  are  con- 
rtantly  difplaced  as  they  are  produced,  the  Fruit  will  not 
be  too  much  fliaded  by  the  Leaves  that  are  upon  tlx 
bearing  Branches. 

When  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  if  the  Stalks  of  the  Bunches 
are  cut  half  through  a  Fortnight  before  they  are  gather¬ 
ed,  it  will  caufe  the  Juice  to  be  much  better,  becaufe 
there  will  not  be  near  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  Nourifh- 
ment  enter  the  Fruit,  whereby  the  watery  Particles  will 
have  Time  to  evaporate,  and  the  Juice  will  be  better 
digefted.  This  is  praSlifed  by  fome  of  the  inort  curious 
Vignerons  in  the  South  of  France ,  where  they  make  ex¬ 
cellent  Wine.  But  if,  after  the  Fruit  be  cut,  it  is  hung 
up  in  a  dry  Room  upon  Strings,  fo  as  not  to  touch  each 
other,  for  a  Month  before  they  are  preffed  ;  it  will  alio 
add  greatly  to  the  Strength  of  the  Wine,  becaufe  in  that 
Time  a  great  Quantity  of  the  watery  Parts  of  the 
Juices  will  evaporate.  This  is  a  conftant  Practice  with 
fome  Perfons  who  inhabit  the  Tirol fe ,  on  the  Borders 
of  Italy ,  where  is  made  a  moll  delicious  rich  Wine,  as 
hath  been  attetted  by  Dr.  Burnet  in  his  Travels ; 
and  I  have  heard  the  fame  from  feveral  Gentlemen, 
who  have  travelled  that  Road  fince. 

But  with  all  the  Care  that  can  poffibly  be  taken, 
either  in  the  Culture  of  the  Vines,  or  in  making  the 
Wine,  it  will  not  be  near  fo  good  while  the  Vineyard 
is  young,  as  it  will  be  after  it  has  been  planted  ten  or 
twelve  Years;  and  it  will  be  conflantly  mending,  un¬ 
til  it  is  fifty  Years  old,  as  is  attetted  by  feveral  curious 
Perfons  Abroad  as  alfo  by  the  raott  fkilful  Wine 
Coopers  at  Home,  who  can  tell  the  Produce  of  a  young 
Vineyard  from  that  of  an  old  one  after  it  is  brought 
to  Englatid,  by  the  Colour  of  the  Wine.  This  Diffe¬ 
rence  is  very  eafily  accounted  for,  from  the  different 
Stru£lure  of  the  Veffels  of  the  Plants;  thofe  of  the 
young  Vines  being  larger,  and  of  a  loofer.  Texture, 
eafily  admit  a  larger  Quantity  of  grofs  Nourifhment  to 
pafs  through  them,  whereas  thofe  of  old  Vines,  which 
are  more  woody,  are  more  clofely  conffri£ted,  and 
thereby  the  Juice  is  better  flrained  in  patting  through 
them,  which  mutt  confequently  render  it  much  better, 
though  the  Grapes  from  a  young  Vineyard  will  be 
larger,  and  afford  a  greater  Quantity  of  juice,  fo  that 
People  fhould  not  be  difeouraged  if  their  Wines  at  firft 
are  not  fo  good  as  they  would  wifli  ;  fince  afterward, 
when  the  Vineyard  is  a  few  Years  older,  the  Wine  may 
anfvver  their  Expectation.  As  to  the  fermenling  and 
managing  the  Wine,  that,  is  treated  of  particularly 
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under  the  Article  Wines,  to  which  the  Reader  is  de- 
fired  to  turn. 

The  Vineyard  being  now  arrived  to  a  bearing  State, 
fhould  be  treated  after  the  following  Manner  :  Firft,  in 
the  pruning  there  fhould  never  be  too  many  Branches 
left  upon  a  Root,  nor  thofe  too  long,  for  although  by 
doing  of  this,  there  may  be  a  greater  Quantity  of  Fruit 
produced,  yet  the  Juice  of.  thefe  will  never  be  fo  good 
as  w.hen  there  is  a  moderate  Quantity  which  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  nourifhed  and  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  not  (o  much 
weakened  ;  which  is  found'to  be  of  fo  bad  Confequence 
to  Vineyards*  that  when  Gentlemen  Abroad  let  out 
Vineyards  to  Vignerors ,  there  is  always  a  Claufe  infei  ted 
in  their  Leafes  to  diredl  how  many  Shoots  fliall  be  left 
upon  each  Vine,  and  the  Number  of  Eyes  to  which 
•the  Branches  muft  be  fhortened  ;  becaufe  were  not  the 
Vigncrons  thus  tied  down,  they  would  overbear  the  Vines  ; 
do  that  in  a  few  Years  they  would  exhauft  their  Roots, 
and  render  them  fo  weak  as  not  to  be  recovered  again  in 
feveral  Years  ;  and  their  Wine  would  be  fo  bad,  as  to 
bring  a  Difreputation  on  the  Vineyard,  to  the  great  Lofs 
of  the  Proprietor. 

The  Number  of  Branches  which  the  Italians  gene¬ 
rally  agree  to  leave  upon  a  flrong  Vine,  are  four  ;  two 
of  the  ftrongeft  have  four  Eyes,  and  the  two  weaker 
are  fhortened  down  to  two  Eyes  each  ;  which  is  very 
different  from  the  common  Pradlice  in  England ,  where 
it  is  ufual  to  fee  fix  or  eight  Branches  left  upon  each 
Root,  and  thofe  perhaps  left  with  fix  or  eight  Eyes  to 
each  ;  fo  that  if  thefe  are  fruitful,  one  Root  muff  pro¬ 
duce  near  four  Times  the  Number  of  Bunches  which 
the  Italians  do  ever  permit,  and  fo  confequently  the 
Fruit  will  not  be  fo  well  nourifhed,  and  the  Roots  will 
alfo  be  greatly  weakened  ;  as  is  the  Cafe  of  all  Sorts  of 
Fruit  Trees,  when  a  greater  Number  of  Fruit  is  left 
on,  than  the  Trees  can  nourifh. 

The  next  Thing  is,  conftantly  to  keep  the  Ground 
perfedtly  clean  between  the  Vines,  never  permitting  any 
Sorts  of  Plants  or  Weeds  to  grow  there.  The  Ground 
fhould  alfo  be  carefully  dug  every  Spring  and  every 
third  Year  have  fome  Manure,  which  fhould  be  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Sorts,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Ground, 
or  which  can  be  mod  conveniently  procured. 

If  the  Land  is  ftiff,  and  inclinable  to  bind  on  the 
Surface,  then  Sea  Sand,  or  Sea  Coal  Afhes,  are  either 
of  them  very  good  Manure  for  it  ;  but  if  the  Ground 
be  loofe  and  dry,  than  a  little  Lime  mixed  with  Dung, 
is  the  beft  Manure  for  it.  This  muft  be  fpread  thin 
upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  before  it  is  dug,  and 
in  diging  fhould  be  buried  equally  in  every  Part  of  the 
Vineyard.  Thefe  are  much  preferable  to  that  of  all 
Dung  for  Vines  ;  fo  that  it  will  be  worth  die  Expence 
to  procure  either  of  them  ;  and  as  they  require  ma¬ 
nuring  but  every  third  Year,  where  the  Vineyard  is 
large,  it  may  be  divided  into  three  equal  Parts,  each 
of  which  may  he  manured  in  its  Turn,,  whereby  the 
Expence  will  be  but  little  every  Year  ;  whereas  when 
the  Whole  is  manured  together,  it  will  add  to  the  Ex- 
pence  ;  and  in  many  Places  there  cannot  be  a  fufficient 
Quantity  procured  to  manuie  a  large  Vineyard  in  one 
Y  ear. 

This  Digging  and  Manuring  fhould  always  be  per¬ 
formed  about  the  Beginning  of  March ,  at  which  Time 
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all  the  fupetficial  or  Day  Roots,  as  they  are  called1, 
muft  be  cut  off,  but  the  larger  Roots  muft  not  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  Spade,  &c.  therefore  the  Ground  clofe  to 
the  Stem  of  the  Vines  muft  not  be  dug  very  deep. 
After  this  is  done,  the  Stakes  fhould  be  placed  down, 
one  on  each  Side  the  Vines,  at  about  fixteen  Inches 
from  their  Stems,  to  which  the  longeft  bearing  Branches 
fhould  be  faftened,  and  one  Stake  clofe  to  the  Stem, 
to  which  the  two  fhorter  Branches  fhould  be  trained 
upright,  to  furnifh  Wood  for  the  fucceeding  Year. 

In  the  Summer  they  muft  be  carefully  looked  over, 
as  before,  rubbing  off  all  weak  dangling  Shoots,  and 
training  the  good  ones  to  the  Stakes  regularly,  as  they 
are  produced,  and  thofe  of  them  which  have  Fruit 
fhould  be  flopped  in  June ,  about  three  Joints  beyond  the 
Bunches,  but  the  upright  Shoots,  which  are  defigned 
for  hearing  the  following  Year,  muft  not  be  flopped 
till  the  Middle  of  July,  when  they  may  he  left  about 
five  Feet  long;  for  if  they  are  flopped  fooner  in  the 
Year,  it  will  caufe  them  to  fnoot  out  many  dangling 
Branches  from  the  Sides  of  the  Eyes,  which  will- not 
only  occafion  more  Trouble  to  difplace  them,  hut  alfo 
will  be  injurious  to  the  Eyes  or  Buds. 

N.  B.  All  this ■  Summer  Dr  effing  jlsotild  be  performed 
with  the  Thumb  and  Finger ,  and  not  uiiih  Knives ,  becaufe 
the  IVounds  made  by  Infruments  in  Summer  do  not  heal  fa 
foon  as  when  fopped  by  gently  nipping  the  leading  Bud , 
which ,  if  done  before  the  Shoot  is  become  woody ,  may  be 
ejffcfled  with  great  Eafe ,  being  very  tender  while  young. 

When  a  Vineyard  is  thus  carefully  drefled,  it  will 
afford  as  much  Pleafure  in  viewing  it  as  any  Plantation 
of  Trees  and  Shrubs  whatever,  the  Rows  being  regu¬ 
lar  ;  and  if  the  Stakes  are  exactly  placed,  and  the  up¬ 
right  Shoots  flopped  to  an  equal  Height,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  Nature  which  will  make  a  more  beautiful  Ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  during  the  Seafon  that  the  Vines  are  in 
flower,  they  emit  a  moft  grateful  Scent,  efpecially  in 
the  Morning  and  Evening  ;  and  when  the  Grapes  be¬ 
gin  to  ripen  there  will  be  a  frefh  Pleafure  arifing  in 
viewing  of  them. 

But  as  the  Beauty  of  Vineyards  arifes  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  Difpofition  of  the  Branches  of  the  Vines,  great 
Care  fhould  be  taken,  in  their  Management,  to  train 
them  regularly,  and  to  provide  every  Year  for  new 
Wood  to  bear  the  fucceeding  Year  ;  becaufe  the  Wood: 
which  has  produced  Fruit  is  commonly  cut  quite  away 
after  the  Fruit  is  gathered,  or  at  leaf!  is  fhortened  down 
to  two  Eyes,  to  force  out  Shoots  for  the  next  Year  ; 
where  there  is  not  A  fufficient  Number  of  Branches  up¬ 
on  the  Vine  of  thofe  trained  upright,  fo  that  in  Summer, 
when  the  Vines  are  in  Perfedlion,  there  fhould  be  fix 
upright  Shoots  trained  for  the  next  Years  Wood,  and 
three  or  four  bearing  Branches  with  Fruit  on  them; 
more,  than  thefe  ought  never  to  be  left  upon  one  Vine, 
for  the  Reafons  before  given. 

N.  B.  The  Auvernat,  or  true  Burgundy  is  va¬ 

lued  in  France  before  any  other  Sort,  becaufe  the  Fruit 
never  grows  very  clofe  upon  the  Bunches,  therefore) 
are  more  equally  ripened  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  fhould 
alfo  be  preferred  in  England  ;  though  in  general, 
thofe  Sorts  are  moft  efteemed  with  us  that  have  always, 
clofe  Bunches,  which  is  certainly  wrong  ;  for  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  Grapes  on  fuch  Bunches  are 
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commonly  ripe  on  one  Side,  and  green  on  the  other  ; 
which  is  a  bad  Quality  for  fuch  as  are  prcffed  to  make 
Wine. 

I  fhall  now  fubjoin  a  few  Sorts  of  Vines,  which  are 
preferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens,  more  for  Variety, 
than  the  Value  of  their  Fruit :  Thefe  are, 

x.  V it  is  foliis  cordatis  dentatis  fubtus  villofis,  cirrhis 
racemiferis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  99.  Vine,  with  Heart-fhaped 
indented  Leaves  hairy  on  the  under  Side,  and  branching 
Tendrils.  Fit  is  fylvejlris  Indica ,  acini  s  rctundis.  Rail , 
Dead.  67.  Wild  Indian  Vine,  with  round  Berries. 

2.  Vitis  foliis  cordatis  fubtrilobis  dentatis  fubtus  to~ 
mentofts.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  203.  Vine,  with  Heart-fhaped  in¬ 
dented  Leaves,  almott  three-lobed,  and  woolly  on  their 
under  Side.  Vitis  fylvejlris  Virginiana.  C.  B.  P.  2 99. 
Wild  Virginia  Grape. 

3.  Vitis  foliis  cordatis  dentatoferratis  utrinque  nudis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  203.  Vine  with  Heart-fhaped,  fawed,  in¬ 
dented  Leaves,  fmooth  on  both  Sides.  Vitis  vulpina  difta 
Virginiana  nigra.  Pluk.  Aim.  392.  The  Virginia  Fox 
Grape. 

4.  Vitis  foliis  qvinatis,  foliolis  multi  fulls.  Hort.  Cliff. 
74.  Vine  with  Leaves  having  5  Lobes,  and  cut  into 
many  Points.  Vitis  laciniatis  foliis.  Corn.  Canad.  182. 
Vine  with  jagged  Leaves,  commonly  called  the  Parfley- 
leaved  Grape. 

5.  Vitis  foliis  fupradecompoftis,  foliis  lateralibus  pin- 
nails.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  203.  Vine  with  more  than  decom¬ 
pounded  Leaves  and  lateral  winged  Lobes.  Frutex  fcan- 
dens  petrofelinifoliis,  Virginiana ,  claviculis  donatus.  Pluk. 
Mant.  85.  Climbing  Virginia  Shrub  with  Parfley  Leaves, 
fending  out  Tendrils.  Reynardfonia  Rand.  lnd.  Hort.  Cbelf. 
Falfly  called  the  Pepper  Tree. 

The  lit  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies .  The 
Stalks  of  this  are  woody,  and  fend  out  many  ilender 
Branches,  furnilhed  with  branching  Tendrils,  by  which 
they  fatten  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  Trees,  and 
are  thereby  fupported.  The  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped, 
indented  on  their  Edges,  and  hairy  on  their  under  Side. 
The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  Bunches,  like  thofe  of  the 
other  Species,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  Berries  or 
Grapes,  of  an  auttere  Tafte. 

The  2d  Sort  hath  ligneous  Stalks  which  fend  out  ma¬ 
ny  Branches,  that  fatten  themfelves  by  Tendrils  to  any 
neighbouring  Support.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  large, 
and  for  the  moft  part  divided  into  3  Lobes  indented  on 
their  Edges.  The  under  Side  of  the  Leaves  is  covered 
with  a  white  Down.  The  Fruit  is  difpofed  in  Bunches 
like  the  other  Grapes.  The  Berries  are  round  and 
black  ;  the  Juice  has  a  rough  Flavour. 

The  3d  Sort  has  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  indented' 
on  their  Edges,  and  fmooth  on  both  Sides.  The 
Plants  climb  on  Trees  by  the  Help  of  their  Tendrils, 
like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  The  Fruit  is  difpofed 
in  Bunches.  The  Berries  are  black,  and  their  Juice 
has  a  Flavour  refembling  the  Scent  of  a  Fox,  from 
whence  the  Inhabitants  have  given  it  the  Title  of  Fox 
jGrape. 

The  4th  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in  Canada  ; 
but  it  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  European  Gardens 
for  its  Fruit;  but  as  it  has  little  Flavour,  and  ripens 
late  in  Autumn,  it  has  been  altnoft  banifhed  the  Englifa 
Gardens,  where  at  prefent  there  are  only  a  few  Plants 


preferved  for  Variety.  The  Stalks  and  Branches  of  this 
are  like  thofe  of  the  common  Grape,  but  the  Leaves 
are  cut  into  many  (lender  Segments.  The  Grapes  are 
round  and  white,  and  are  difpofed  in  loofe  Bunches. 

The  5th  Sort  is  by  Dr.  Linnaus  ranged  under  this 
Genus  of  Vitis,  but  the  Characters  of  this  Plant  are  not 
fufficiently  known  in  Europe ,  to  determine  the  proper 
Genus  to  which  it  belongs,  for  the  Plant  feldom  produ¬ 
ces  Flowers  here,  and  has  never  produced  any  Fruit  in 
England ,  for  which  Reafon  I  have  ranged  it  under  the 
fame  Genus,  upon  Dr.  Linnaeus'' s  Authority. 

^he  Stalk  of  this  Plant  is  ligneous,  and  fends  out 
many  flender  Branches  furnifhed  with  Tendrils,  which 
fatten  themfelves  to  any  neighbouring  Plants  for  Sup¬ 
port,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  compofed  of  ma¬ 
ny  fmaller  winged  Leaves,  fo  that  they  are  divided 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  common  Parfley  ;  they  are  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  are  much  paler  on 
their  under.  The  Flowers  fpring  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks  in  loofe  Bunches  ;  they  are  very  (mail,  white,  and 
are  compofed  of  5  fmall  Petals  which  expand,  and  loon 
fall  off  ;  thefe  are  not  fucceeded  by  any  Fruit  in  England , 
but  the  Berries  which  I  have  received  horn  America,  had 
generally  3  Seeds  in  each. 

Mr.  Rand  gave  it  the  Title  of  Reynardfonia ,  from 
Mr.  Reynardfon  of  Hi  Hendon,  near  Uxbridge,  who  was  a 
great  Collector  of  foreign  Plants,  but  the  Characters  of 
the  Genus  were  not  mentioned. 

The  itt  Sort  being  a  Native  of  warm  Countries  will 
not  live  in  England  without  artificial  Heat  ;  it  is  eafily 
propagated  by  Seeds,  when  they  are  brought  from  the 
Countries  where  the  Plants  grow  naturally  ;  for  they  do 
not  produce  any  here ;  thefe  mutt  be  Town  in  fmall 
Pots,  which  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanritrs 
Bark.  When  the  Plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root;  then  they  mutt  be  treated 
as  other  tender  exotick  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries, 
always  continuing  them  in  the  Stove,  otherwife  they 
will  not  thrive.  Thefe  Plants  catt  off  their  Leaves  eve¬ 
ry  Winter. 

The  2d  and  3d  Sorts  grow  in  great  Plenty  in  the 
Woods  of  America,  where  1  have  been  informed,  are 
many  other  Sorts,  which  produce  Fruit  very  little  infe¬ 
rior  to  fome  of  the  fine  Sorts  cultivated  in  Europe  ;  not- 
withttanding  which,  it  is  generally  thought  impoflihle 
to  make  Wine  in  America ;  but  this  I  dare  fay  mutt  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  Want  of  Skill  rather  than  any  bad  Quah-r 
tv  in  the  Soii  or  Climate  ;  fo  that  inttead  of  planting 
Vineyards  on  their  loofe  rich  Lands  (as  hath  been  gene¬ 
rally  praCtifed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Countries),  if 
they  would  plant  them  upon  rifing  Ground,  where  ths 
Bottom  was  rocky  or  hard  near  the  Surface,  I  dare  fay 
they  would  have  very  good  Succefs  ;  for,,  the  great 
Fault  complained  of  in  thofe  Countries  is,  that  the 
Grapes  generally  burtt  before  they  are  fully  ripe  ;  which 
mutt  certainly  be  occafioned  by  their  having  too  much 
Nourifhment ;  therefore,  when  they  are  planted  on  a 
poorer  Soil,  this  will  be  in  part  remedied.  Another 
Caufe  of  this  may  proceed  from  the  Moifture  of  the 
Air  (occafioned  by  the  Perfpiration  of  Trees  Lfc, 
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which  being  imbibed  by  the  Fruit*  may  break  their 
Skins.  This  indeed  cannot  be  prevented  until  the 
Country  is  better  cleared  of  the  Timber  ;  but  however, 
this  fhould  caution  People  not  to  plant  Vines  in  fuch 
Places  where  there  are  great  Quantities  of  Woods,  be- 
caufe  of  this  Effeft,  which  it  hath  on  the  Grapes. 
But  to  return  : 

Thefe  two  Vines  are  preserved  in  the  Gardens  of 
thnfe  who  are  curious  in  Botany  ;  but  I  have  not  feen 
either  of  them  produce  Fruit  in  this  Country.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  Layers  as  the  common  Grapes, 
which  will  take  Root  in  one  Year,  and  may  be  taken 
off,  and  tranfplanted  in  the  Spring  where  they  are  to 
remain,  which  fhould  be  againff  a  warm  Wall  ;  becaufe 
if  they  are  expofed  to  much  Cold  in  Winter,  they  are 
often  deftroyed,  efpecially  while  they  are  young. 

Their  {’riming  and  Management  is  the  fame  with 
any  other  Sorts  of  Grapes  ;  but  only  they  fliould  have 
fewer  Shoots,  and  thofe  (bortened  down  very  low  ; 
otherwise  they  will  make  very  weak  Shoots  the  follow¬ 
ing  Year,  and  never  arrive  to  any  confiderable  Strength  ; 
fo  will  not  be  capable  of  producing  any  Fruit. 

The  4th  Sort  is  planted  againft:  Walls,  and  treated  as 
the  common  Vines,  and  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings 
or  Layers  in  like  Manner. 

The  5th  Sort  is  preferved  in  fome  Gardens  for  Varie¬ 
ty,  but  as  it  rarely  produces  Flowers  in  England ,  it  has 
hot  much  Beauty  ;  it  is  a  Native  in  Virginia  and  Caro¬ 
lina.  From  both  of  thefe  Countries  I  have  received  the 
Seeds.  As  this  Sort  does  not  produce  Seed  here,  it  is 
generally  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  Bran¬ 
ches,  which  will  put  out  Roots  in  one  Year  fit  to  re¬ 
mote,  when  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  to  remain.  Thefe  require  Support  ; 
and  as  their  young  Branches  are  tender  and  liable  to  be 
killed  by  Froft,  if  they  are  planted  againft:  a  Wall  or 
Pale,  expofed  to  the  South,  they  will  fucceed  much 
better  than  when  they  are  fully  expofed  to  the  open  Air, 
and  fupported  by  Props.  The  young  Shoots  of  thefe 
Plants  fliould  be  fhortened  down  to  2  or  3  Buds  in  the 
Spring,  which  will  caufe  the  Shoots  of  the  following 
Summer  to  be  much  flronger,  and  when  they  are  re¬ 
gularly  trained  againft  the  Wall  or  Pale,  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers  in  warm  Seafons. 

This  Plant  is  very  apt  to  pufh  out  Suckers  from  the 
Root,  by  which  it  is  often  propagated,  but  the  Plants 
fo  raifed  are  very  fubje£t  to  fend  out  Suckers  again, 
whereby  they  are  robbed  of  their  Nourifliment,  and  do 
not  thrive  fo  well  as  thofe  which  come  from  Layers. 
VIT1S  ID/EA.  See  Vaccinium. 

VITIS  SYLVESTRIS.  See  Clematis. 

ULEX  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  78 6.  Geni/la  Spartium. 
Pourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  645.  Tab.  412.  Furze  Gorfe,  or 
Whins. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  two  leaved  Empalement  ;  it  has  5 
Petals ,  and  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind.  The  Standard  is  large , 
eretl,  oval ,  Heart-Jhaped,  and  indented  at  the  Point.  The 
Wings  are  JJjorter  and  obtuje.  The  Keel  is  compofed  of  2 
oltuje  Petals ,  whofe  Borders  are  joined  at  Bcttom  ;  it  has 
10  Stamina ,  9  joined ,  and  one  feparate ,  terminated  by 
fmgle  Summits,  and  oblong  cylindrical  Germina  fupporting 
4  crowned  by  a  fmall  obtufe  Stigma.  The 
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Germina  turn  to  an  oblong  turgid  Pod  with  I  Cell,  opening 
with  2  Fa  Ives,  inclojing  a  Row  of  Kidnry-Jfsapcd  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

f.  Ulex  foliis  villofis  acutis  fpinis  fparfis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Pi.  741.  Ulcx  with  acute-pointed  hairy  Leaves,  and 
fparfed  Spines.  Genifla  fpinfa  major ,  longioribus  aculeis. 
C.  B.  P.  394.  The  common  Furze,  Whins,  or  Gorfe. 

2-  Ulex  fdiis  obtufts  folitariis,  fpinis  ftmplicibus  tcr- 
tninalibus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  37  2.  African  Furze,  or 
Whins,  with  Angle  blunt  Leaves.  Genifla  f parti um 
bacciferum,  erica  foliis  Africanum ,  Pluk.  Aim.  1 66. 
Ajrican  Berry- bearing  Furze,  with  a  Leaf  like  Heath. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  hath  been  titled  by  the  antient 
Botanifts,  Genifla  fpinofa  and  Genifla  fpartium  ;  but  thefe 
being  compound  Names  have  been  reje&ed  ;  and  as 
there  is  another  Genus  of  Piants  under  the  Title  of  Ge - 
tiifla ,  Dr.  Linnceus  has  applied  this  Title  of  Ulex,  which 
is  a  Name  uled  by  Pliny,  in  this  Genus. 

The  common  Furze,  Gorze,  or  Whins,as  it  is  call¬ 
ed  in  the  different  Counties  in  England,  is  fo  well 
known  as  to  need  no  Defcription. 

There  are  2  or  3  Varieties  of  this,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  on  the  Commons  and  Heaths,  in  moft 
Parts  of  England ;  but  as  they  are  not  fpecificaliy  diffe¬ 
rent,  they  are  not  wot  thy  to  be  enumerated  here,  efpe¬ 
cially  as  they  are  Plants  which  are  feldom  cultivated. 

But  thefe  have  by  many  Botanifls  been  mentioned  as 
fpecificaliy  different,  for  which  Reafon  I  fowed  their 
Seeds  in  the  Garden,  and  found  all  the  Varieties  arife 
from  the  fame  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  propagate  themfelves  very  plentifully 
by  Seeds  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  eflabliflied  in  a  Spot 
of  Ground,  they  foon  fpread  over  the  Place  ;  for  as  the 
Seeds  ripen,  the  Pods  open  with  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  Seeds  are  caff  out  with  an  Elafticity,  to  a  great 
Difiance  all  round,  and  thefe  foon  vegetate  ;  whereby 
the  Ground  is  filled  with  young  Plants,  which  are  not 
eafily  deftioyed  when  they  are  well  rooted  in  the 
Ground. 

Some  Years  ago  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fown  to 
form  Hedges  about  Fields  ;  where,  if  they  Soil  was 
light,  the  Plants  foon  become  firong  enough  for  a  Fence 
againft:  Cattle  ;  but  as  thefe  Hedges  in  a  few  Years  be¬ 
came  naked  at  the  Bottom,  and  fome  of  the  Plants  fre¬ 
quently  failed,  there  became  Gaps  in  the  Hedges  ; 
therefore  the  raifing  them  has  been  of  late  Years, 
little  pra&ifed.  But  there  are  fome  Perfons  who  have 
fown  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  on  very  poor  hungry 
Gravel  or  fandy  Land,  which  has  produced  more  Profit 
than  they  could  make  of  the  Giound  by  any  other 
Crop  ;  efpecially  in  fuch  Places  where  Fuel  of  all  Sorts 
is  dear for  thisFurze  is  frequently  uied  for  heatingOvens, 
burning  Lime,  and  Bricks,  and  alfo  for  drying  Malt. 
And  in  fome  Places  where  there  has  been  a  Scarcity  of 
Fuel,  I  have  known  poor  Land,  which  would  rot  have 
let  for  5  Shillings  per  Acre,  w  hich  has  been  fown 
with  Furze,  produce  one  Pound  per  Acre  per  Ann.  fo 
that  there  has  been  a  confiderable  Improvement  made 
by  this  Plant.  But  this  is  not  worth  praftifing  in  fuch 
Countries  where  Fuel  of  any  Kind  is  cheap,  or  upon 
fuch  Land  as  will  produce  good  Grafs  or  Corn  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  only  mentioned  here  to  fhew,  that  poor  Lands 

4  N  2  may 
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may  be  fo  managed,  as  to  bring  an  annual  Profit  to  their  marris ,  folio  l at  iff  mo,  fcabro.  Pink.  Aim.  The  Dutch 
Proprietors.  Elm. 

The  2d  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Country  near  the  6.  Ulmus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  glabris  acuminatis  du - 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  ufually  grows  to  the  Height  plicato-fcrratis.  Elm  with  oblong,  Imooth,  acute-point- 
of  5  or  6  Feet,  but  in  Europe,  where  it  is  prelerved  ed  Leaves  doubly  fawed,  Ulmus  minor,  folio  anguflo, 
as  a  Curiofity  in  fome  Gardens,  itfeldom  ri fes  fo  high,  glabro.  The  fmooth  narrow  leaved  Eim  ;  by  lome 
The  Stalk  is  ligneous  and  hard,  covered  with  a  green-  called  the  upright  Elm. 


i(l\  Bark  when  young,  but  it  afterwards  becomes  gray- 
i(h.  The  Branches  are  (lender  and  ligneous,  the  Leaves 
are  (ingle,  obtufe,  and  the  Shoots  terminate  with  Spines. 
This  Plant  has  been  feveral  Years  in  the  Englijb  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  has  not  produced  any  Flowers. 

This  Plant  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air, 
through  the  Winter,  in  England ;  therefore  it  is  pre¬ 
served  in  Green-houfes,  with  the  hardier  Sorts  of  exotick 
Plants,  which  do  not  require  any  artificial  Heat  to  nre- 
ferve  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  propagate  either  by  Layers,  or 
Cuttings,  for  the  Layers  are  generally  2  or  3  Years  be¬ 
fore  they  have  fufficient  Root  to  tranfpiant,  and  the 
Cuttings  do  very  rarely  take  Root,  and  as  the  Plant  does 
not  produce  Seeds  in  Europe  ,  it  is  very  rare  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Gardens.  It  is  a  plant  of  no  great  Beauty;  but, 
as  it  is  an  Ever-green,  it  is  admitted  into  the  Gardens  of 
thofe  who  are  curious  in  Botany,  for  Variety, 

ULMARIA.  See  Spirsea. 

ULMUS.  Tourn.  Injt.  R .  H.  6c  1.  Tab.  37 2*  Din. 
Gen.  PL  281.  The  Elm  Tree;  in  French,  Orme. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  rough  permanent  Empalement  of  I 
Leafy  cut  at  the  Rim  into  5  Points ,  and  coloured  within ; 
it  has  no  Petals ,  but  has  5  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina,  twice 
the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by  Jhort  ere  Cl 
Summits  having  4  Furrows,  and  an  orbicular  ered  Germen 
jupporting  2  Styles  which  are  reflexed,  and  crowned  by 
hairy  Stigmas .  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  round- 
ijh,  eompreffed ,  bordered  Capful'e,  including  I  raundijb 
compreffed  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ulmus  foliis  oblong! t  acuminatis ,  dvplicato-ferratis, 
baft  inaqiialibus.  Elm  with  oblong  acute-pointed  Leaves, 
doubly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  unequal  at  their  Bafe. 
Ulmus  vulgatijfima ,  folia  latoy  fcabro „  Ger.  Emac.  1 48 O- 
The  common  rough’,  or  broad-leaved  Witch  Elrr>. 

2.  Ulmus  foliis  oblongo-ovati  t  inaqualiter  ferratis , 
cadycihus  foliaceis.  Elm  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  unequal¬ 
ly  fawed,  and  leafy  Empalements  to  the  Flowers.  Ul¬ 
mus  folio  latiffimo,  fcabro,  Ger.  Emac.  148:1.  The 
Witch  Hazel,  or  rough  and  very  broad-leaved  Elm  ; 
fey  fome  unlkiiful  Perfcns  called  the  Britijh  Elm. 

3.  Ulmus  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  duplicate- ferratis, 
haft  inaqualibus.  Elm  with  oval  acute-pointed  Leaves 
doubly  fawed,  and  unequal  at  their  Bafe.  Ulmus ■  minor, 
folio  anguflo,  fcabro.  Ger.  Emac.  1 480.  The  (mall- 
leaved  or  Englijh  Elm. 

4.  Ulmus  folks  ovatis  glabris,  acute  ferratis.  Elm 
with  oval  fmooth  Leaves  fharply  fawed  on  their  Edges. 
Ulmus  folio  glabro. .  G&r.  Emac.  1481.  The  fmoolh- 
teaved  Witch  Elm. 

5.  Ulmus  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  rugofls,  Lite  qu  alt  ter 
ferratis ,  cortice fitngofo.  Elm  with  oval,  acute-pointed, 
rough  Leaves,  unequally  fawed,  and  a  fungous  Bark. 
Ulmus  major  Elollandtca,  anguflis  &  mag  is  acuminatis  fa- 


The  firft  Sort  is  very  common  in  the  Ncrth-wed 
Counties  of  England,  where  it  is  generally  believed  to 
grow  naturally  in  the  Woods;  this  grows  to  a  very 
large  Size.  The  Bark  of  the  young  Branches  is  fmooth 
and  very  tough,  but  that  of  the  old  Trees  cracks  and 
is  rough.  The  Branches  fpread,  and  do  not  grow  fo 
credt  as  thofe  of  the  third  Sort.  The  Leaves  are  rough, 
and  are  doubly  fawed  on  their  Edges.  Their  Bafe  is 
unequal,  about  3  Inches  long  and  2  broad,  of  a  dark 
green  Colour,  and  (land  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  come  out  in  March,  upon  the  llender  Twigs, 
(landing  in  Clufters;  they  are  of  a  deep  red  Colour; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  bordered  Capfules,  contain¬ 
ing  1  roumlifh  compreflTed  Seed,  which  ripens  in  May. 
The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  very  good  for  all  the  Purpo- 
fes  of  any  Kind  of  Elm,  and  the  Trees  grow  to  a  very 
large  Size,  but  the  Leaves  do  not  come  out  till  late  in 
the  Spring;  fo  there  are  few  Perfons  who  plant  thefe 
Trees  near  their  Habitations. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  of  the  Northern 
Counties  of  England,  where  it  is  frequently  called 
Witch  Haze! ;  from  the  Refemblace  of  the  yoftng  Shoots 
and  Leaves  to  thofe  of  Hazel.  This  grows  to  a  Tree 
of  great  Magnitude.  The  Bark  of  the  young  Shoot* 
is  very  fmooth  and  tough;  it  is  of  a  yellow  ifh  brown 
Colour,  with  Spots  of  white.  The  Leaves  are  oval,  6 
Inches  long,  and  alrnod  4  broad,  and  are  unequally 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  The  Flowers  grow  in  Cluders  to¬ 
ward  the  End  of  the  Twigs;  they  have  long  leafy  Em¬ 
palements  of  a  green  Colour,  and  appear  in  the  Spring, 
before  their  Leaves,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  latter  End 
of  May.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  not  fo  good  for 
Ufe,  as  that  of  the  fird  Sort.  Formerly,  when  long 
Bows  were  in  Ufe,  many  of  them  were  made  of  the 
Boughs  of  this  Tree. 

The  3d  Sort  is  commonly  known  in  the  Nurfery 
Gardens  by  the  Title  of  Englijh  Elm,  which  is  far  from 
being  a  right  Appellation,,  for  it  is  not  a  native  of  En¬ 
gland,  and  is  only  found  growing  near  London,  or  in 
Plantations  where  the  young  Trees  were  procured  from- 
the  Neighbourhood  of  London.  Where  this 'Tree  grows 
naturally  is  not  eafy  to  determine ;  fome  Perfons  have 
fuppofed  it  was  brought  from  Germany.  As  this  Tree  is 
well  known,,  k  requires  no  Defcription.  T  he  Flowers 
of  this  are  of  a  purplifhied  Colour,  and  generally  ap¬ 
pear  the  Beginning  of  March but  I  could  never  obferve 
any  Seeds  upon  this  Sort. 

The  4th  Sort  is  very  common  in  feveral  Parts  of 
Her tforjfjire,  Effex,  and  other  North-ead  Counties  of 
England ;  this  grows  to  a  large  Tree,  and  is  much  ef- 
fceemed.  The  Branches  fpread  out  like  thofe  of  the 
firft  Sort;  The  Leaves  are  oval,  and  fharply*  fawed  om 
their  Edges;  they  are  ftnoolher  than  mod  of  the  other 
Sorts,  and  do  not  appear  till  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of 
May  ;  fo  the  Trees  are  feldom  planted  near  Habitations. 

The. 5th  Sort  is  well  known  by  the  Title  of  Dutch 
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Elm;  this  was  brought  from  Holland  the  Beginning  of 
,  King  William's  Reign,  and  was  for  fome  Time  a  fafhi- 
onable  Tree,  and  has  been  recommended  for  its  quick 
Growth;  it  was  fome  Years  ago  in  great  Requeft  for 
forming  Hedges  in  Gardens,  for  which  Purpofe  it  was 
one  of  the  moft  improper  Trees  that  could  be  chofen  ; 
for  they  made  very  rtrong  irregular  Shoots,  which  are 
diftant  from  each  other.  The  Leaves  were  very  large 
and  rough,  and  the  Branches  covered  with  a  fungous 
rough  Bark,  which  was  disagreeable,  fo  that  when  the 
Hedges  were  fheared,  they  appeared  naked  and  difa- 
reeable  the  whole  Summer  after.  The  Wood  of  this 
"fee  is  good  for  nothing,  fo  it  is  almoft  banifhed  this 
Country. 

The  6th  Sort  is  found  growing  in  Hedge  Rows  in 
feveral  Parts  of  England.  The  Branches  of  this  Sort 
have  a  fmooth  grayifh  Bark,  and  grow  eredt  The 
Leaves  are  narrower,  and  more  pointed  thanthofeof 
the  Englijh  Elm  and  are  fmoother;  they  are  later  in 
coming  out  in  the  Spring  than  thofe,  but  continue 
longer  in  Autumn  ;  this  has  been  by  fome  called  the 
Jrijh  Elm. 

There  are  fome  other  Varieties  of  this  Tree  which 
are  preferved  in  the  N'urfery  Gardens,  but  their  Diffe¬ 
rence  is  not  remarkable  enough  to  deferve  Notice ; 
therefore  they  are  omitted,  as  are  alfo  thofe  with  varie¬ 
gated  Leaves;  of  which  there  are  feveral  Varieties  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  Nurferies  about  London  ;•  thefe  are  by 
fome  Perfons  erteemed. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Elm  may  be  either  propagated  by 
Layers  or  Suckers  taken  from  the  Roots  of  the  old 
Trees,  the  latter  of  which  is  generally  pra&ifed  by  the 
Nurfery  Gardeners ;  but  as  thefe  are  often  cut  up  with 
indifferent  Roots,  they  often  mifearry,  and  render  the 
Succefs  doubtful ;  whereas  thofe  which  are  propagated 
by  Layers  are  in  no  Hazard,  and  always  make  better 
Roots,  and  come  on  farter  than  the  other,  and  do  not 
fend  out  Suckers  from  their  Roots  in  fuch  Plenty,  for. 
which  Reafon  this  Method  fhould  be  more  univerfally 
pra&ifed.  And  fince  a  fmall  Compafs  of  Ground 
filled  with  Stools  of  thefe  Plants  will  be  fuffieient  to 
fnrnifh  a  Nurfery  of  a  confiderable  Extent,  annually 
with  Layers  to  be  trafplanted,  it  is  richly  worth  every 
Perfon’s  while,  who  would  cultivate  thefe  Trees,  to 
adlot  a  Spot  of  Ground  for  this  Purpo-fe. 

The  bert  Soil  for  fuch  a  ‘Nurfery  is  a  frefh  Hazel 
Loam,  neither  too  light  and  dry,  nor  over  moirt  and 
heavy;  this  Ground  fhould  be  well  trenched,  and  if  a 
little  rotten  Dung  is  buried  therein,  it  will  be  of  Service  ; 
in  doing  this  great  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  pick  out  all 
Roots  of  Pernicious  Weeds,  which,  if  left  in  the 
Ground,  would  -be.  very  injurious  to  the  Layers,  ami 
cannot  afterwards  be  fo- eafily  rooted  out;  then  having 
laid  the  Ground  level,  the  Plants  muft  be  planted  ata- 
bout  8  Feet  afunder  each  Way.  The  bed:  Seafon  for 
this  Work  is  in  Autumn,  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  begin  to 
decay,  that  they  may  take  Root  before  the  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  in  the  Spring  comes  on,  whereby  a  great  Expence 
©f  watering  them  will  be  faved  ;  for  if  they  are  well  fet¬ 
tled  in  the  Ground  before  the  dry  Weather,  they  will 
require  little  more  than  to  mulch  their  Roots,  to  keep 
the  Earth  from  drying. 

Thefe  Plants  fhould  be  permitted  to  grow  rude  2 
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Years,  during  which  Time  the  Ground  between  fhould 
be  carefully  cleaned  and  dug  every  Spring,  by  which 
Time  they  will  be  well  rooted,  and  have  made  pretty 
rtrong  Shoots,  fo  that  they  may  be  laid  in  the  Ground. 
The  Manner  of  performing  this  being  already  deferibed 
in  the  Article  Layers,  I  fhall  forbear  repeating  it  in  this 
Place. 

When  thefe  Layers  are  well  rooted,  which  will  be  in 
one  Year,  they  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  tranfplanled 
out  into  a  Nurfery,  which  fhould  be  on  a  good  Soil,  and 
well  prepared  (as  before  for  the  Stools).  The  Plants 
fhould  be  planted  in  Rows  4  Feet  afunder,  and  2  Feet 
Diftance  Plant  from  Plant  in  the  Rows.  This  fhould 
be  done  in  Autumn,  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  begin  to  de¬ 
cay,  and  if  there  is  fome  Mulch  laid  on  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground  about  their  Roots,  it  will  preferve  them 
from  being  hurt  by  Froft  in  Winter,  and  from  drying 
Winds  in  Spring,  and  thereby  fee ure  them  from  all 
Hazard. 

The  following  Summer  the  Ground  between  them 
fhould  be  conrtantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in 
Autumn  they  fhould  be  pruned  up,  cutting  off  all 
rtrong  lateral  Branches,  which,  if  left  on,  would  im¬ 
pede  their  upright  Growth,  but  there  mart  be  fome  ©f 
the  fmaller  Shoots  left  on  to  detain  the  Sap,  in  order 
to  augment  the  Stems  of  the  Trees ;  for  where  they  are 
pruned  up  too  naked,  they  are  apt  to  grow  up  too 
flender  to  fupport  themfelves,  fo  that  their  Heads  will 
recline  to  the  Ground,  and  caufe  their  Stems  to  grow, 
crooked. 

In  this  Nurfery  they  may  remain  4  or  5  Years,  obfer- 
ving  conrtantly  to  dig  the  Ground  between  them  every 
Spring,  and  to  trim  them  as  before  dire&ed,  which 
will  promote  their  Growth,  and  render  them  rtrong 
enough  to  tranfpl'ant  out  where  they  are  to  r  .main,  i» 
the  Time  before  mentioned. 

Thefe  Trees  are  very  proper  to  plant  in  Hedge- Rows, 
on  the  Borders  ©t  Fields,  where  they  wifi  thrive  much 
better  than  when  planted  in  a  Wood,  cr  elofe  Plan* 
fatio-n,  and  their  Shade  wilt  not  be  very  injurious  to 
whatever  grows  under  them  ;  but  when  thefe  Trees  are 
traufplanted  out  upon  Banks  after  this  Manner,  the 
Banks  fhould  be  Well  wrought  and  cleared  from  all  other 
Roots,  otherwife  the  Plants,  being  taken  from  a  better 
Soil,  will  not  make  much  Progrefs  in  thefe  Places. 
About  Michaelmas  will  be  a  good  Time  for  this  Work 
for  the  Reafons  before  affigned,  but  when  they  are 
planted,  there  fhould  be  fome  Stakes  fixed  in  by  them, 
to  which  they  fhould  be  fartened  to  prevent  their  being 
difplaced  by  the  Winds;  and  Part  of  their  Heads  fhoulr1 
betaken  off,  before  they  are  planted,  which  will  alfo  be 
of  Ufe  in.  preventing  their  being  eafily  overturned  by 
Winds,  but  by  no  Means  fhonid  their  leading  Shoot  be. 
rtoped,  nor  the  Branches  too  clofe’y  cut  off ;  for  if  there 
are  not  fome  Shoots  left  on  to  draw  and  attract  the 
Sap,  they  will  be  in  Danger  of  mi  fen  trying. 

•Thefe  Trees  are  alio  proper  to  plant  at  a  .Diftance 
from  a  Garden  or  Building  to  break  the  Violence  or 
Winds,  for  which  Purpofe  there  is  not  any  Tree  more 
ufeful,  for  they  may  be  trained  up  in  Form  of  a  Hedge, - 
keeping  them  cut  every  Year,  which  will- caufe- -them 
to  grow  very  elofe  and  handfome,  to  the  Height  of 
40  or  $0  Feet,  aixl  be  a  great  Erote'&ion  againft  the 
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Fury  of  Winds,  but  they  fhould  not  be  planted  too 
near  a  garden,  where  Fruit  Trees,  or  other  Plants,  are 
placed,  becaufe  the  Roots  of  the  Kims  run  fuperftciaUy 
near  the  Top  of  the  Ground  to  a  great  Diflance,  and 
will  intermix  with  the  Roots  of  the  other  Trees,  and 
deprive  them  of  Nourifhment ;  nor  fhould  they  be  planted 
near  Gravel  or  Grafs  Walks,  which  are  defigned  to  be 
well  kept,  beraufe  ‘the  Roots  will  run  into  them,  and 
fend  forth  'Suckers  in  great  Plenty,  which  will  deface 
the  Walks,  and  render  them  un'fightiy. 

•But  foi  large  Gardens,  where  Shade  is  required,  there 
is  fcarce  any  Tree  fo  proper  for  that  Purpofe,  being  ea- 
fy  to  remove  when  grown  to  a  confiderable  Size,  fo 
that  a  Perfon  who  is  willing  to  have  his  Plantations  for 
lhade  in  a  fhort  Time,  may  procure  Trees  of  near  one 
Foot  Circumference  in  their  Trunk,  which  will  be  in 
little  Danger  of  not  fucceeding,  provided  they  are  remov¬ 
ed  with  Care.  And  thefe  will  take  Root,  and  grow  very 
well,  though  not  fo  well  as  young  Plants,  which  is  what 
few  other  Sorts  of  Trees  will  do,  but  then  they  fhould 
be  fuch  Trees  as  have  been  thus  regularly  trained  up  in 
a  Nurfery,  and  have  good  Roots,  and  not  fuch  as  are 
taken  out  of  Hedge  Rows  (as  is  by  fome  prafitifed), 
which  feldom  rife  with  any  tolerable  Roots,  and  confe- 
quently  often  mifearry,  and  this  has  been  the  Occafion 
of  fo  many  Plantations  of  thefe  Trees  failing,  for  al¬ 
though  fome  of  them  may  live  a  lew  Years,  yet  few 
of  them  are  of  long  Duration,  and  they  rarely  increafe 
much  in  their  Stems,  but  frequently  grow  hollow,  their 
Heart  decaying  firft,  fo  that  they  are  fupported  only  by 
their  Bark  or  Shell,  for  a  few  Years,  and  the  firft  fevere 
Winter,  or  very  dry  Summer,  they  are  generally  de¬ 
ft  royed 

But  although  T  have  faid,  that  Firm  which  are  train¬ 
ed  up  in  a  Nurfery  may  be  removed  with  Safety,  at  a 
larger  Size  than  moft  other  trees,  yet. I  would  not  have 
it  underftood,  that  by  this  I  would  recommend  planting 
them  when  large,  for  if  People  would  have  a  little  Pa¬ 
tience  when  they  plant,  and  never  plant  any  of  thefe 
Trees  which  are  more  than  -4  cr  5  Inches  in  Girt  of 
their  Steins,  they  will  in  a  few  Years  become  better 
Trees  than  any  of  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  of  a 
much  larger  Growth,  and  they  will  always  grow  to  a 
much  larger  Size;  befides,  they  are  much  more  eafily 
removed,  and  do  not  require  to  be  fo  ftrongly  fupported, 
■or  is  there  much  Danger  of  the  young  Trees  mifearry- 
ing,  therefore  it  is  much  more  eligible  to  make  choice 
of  young  thriving  Trees  (but  not  out  of  a  better  Soil 
than  that  where  they  are  to  be  planted),  and  never  to 
plant  any  large  Trees,  unlefs  where  a  fmall  Number 
may  be  wanted  for  an  immediate  Shade,  and  in  fuch 
Cafes,  it  is  always  proper  to  plant  fome  young  Trees 
among  the  large  ones,  to  fueceed  them  when  they  fail. 

In  planting  thefe  Trees  great  Cafe  fhould  be  taken 
not  to  bury  their  Roots  too  deep,  which  is  very  injurious 
to  them,  efpecially  if  they  are  planted  on  a  moift  Loam 
or  Clay,  in  which  Cafe,  if  the  Clay  is  near  the  Sur¬ 
face,  it  will  be  the  beft  Way  to  raife  the  Ground  in  a 
Hill,  where  each  Tree  is  to  be  planted,  which  will  ad¬ 
vance  their  Roots  above  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  fo 
that  they  will  not  be  in  Danger  of  rotting  in  Winter 
with  Moifture.  > 

When  thefe  Trees  are  propagated  by  Suckers  taken 
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from  the  Foot  of  old  Trees,  they  are  commonly  laid 
into  the  Ground  in  Rows  pretty  clofe  together  in  Beds, 
where,  in  dry  Weather,  they  may  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered  to  encourage  their  putting  out  Roots.  In  thefe 
Beds  they  are  left  commonly  2  Years,  by  which  Time 
thofe  that  live  will  be  rooted  (though  a  great  many  of 
them  generally  die);  then  they  are  tranfplanted  into 
the  Nurfery,  and  managed  as  hath  been  diredled  for 
the  Layers. 

There  are  fome  who  raife  the  Witch  Elm  from  Seeds, 
which  it  generaliy  produces  in  great  Plenty,  and  are  ripe 
in  Muy\  thefe  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  loamy 
Earth,  and  gently  covered.  In  dry  Weather  they  fhould 
be  watered,  and  if  the  Bed  is  fhaded  from  the  violent 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  it  wiil  be  of  great  Service  to  the 
Seeds  (for  I  always  obferve  the  Plants  to  come  up  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  Shade,  than  when  expnfed  to  the  Sun).  When 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared 
from  Weeds,  and  after  they  have  flood  2  Years  in  the 
Seed  Bed,  they  will  befit  to  plant  out  into  the  Nurfe¬ 
ry,  where  they  mull  be  managed  as  the  former. 

When  we  view  many  of  the  iate  Plantations  which 
have  been  made  in  Parks  and  Gardens,  within  40  Years 
pail,  at  a  very  great  Expenee,  and  obferve  the  little 
Progrefs  they  have  made,  it  is  enough  to  deter  others 
from  attempting  to  make  Plantations  of  this  Tree;  for, 
as  great  Part  of  the  Trees  have  been  taken  out  of  Hedge 
Rows,  and  from  Places  where  they  have  fprung  up 
from  the  Roots  of  old  Trees,  they  had  but  few  Roots, 
and  thofe  not  furnifned  with  Fibres,  fo  fuch  of  the  Trees 
as  furvived  their  Removal  have  made  fcarce  any  Pro¬ 
grefs,  and  I  have  feen  many  Plantations,  which  had 
been  growing  10,  12,  or  more  Years,  almofl  totally 
deflroyed  in  a  fevere  Winter,  and  fometimes  by  a  very 
dry  Summer;  for,  as  their  Roots  had  not  extended  far 
in  the  Ground,  the  Trees  were  weak,  and  though  they 
kept  alive,  yet  were  not  able  to  refill  a  fevere  Froft,  or 
a  great  Diought,  but  the  Planters  were  in  a  Hurry,  and 
wanted  immediate  Shade  and  Profpe£l,  fo  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  thefe,  purfued  a  Method  in  which  they  could  never 
hope  to  have  either  in  any  Degree  of  Perfeftion  ; 
whereas,  if  they  had  planted  Trees  no  bigger  in,  then’ 
Stems  than  a  Man’s  T  humb,  in  to  or  12  Years  Time, 
they  would  have  had  both,  with  the  Pleafure  of  feeing 
an  annual  Progrefs  of  their  Trees,  at  a  Time  when  their 
large-planted  Trees  are  decaying. 

I  have  feen  fome  expenfive  Plantations  of  this,  which 
have  feemed  to  fucceed  for  2  or  3  Years,  by  making 
ftrong  Shoots  moil  Part  of  the  Length  of  their  Stems, 
which  has  greatly  deceived  their  Planters,  who  did  not 
doubt  but  their  Trees  were  out  of  Danger,  but  in  a 
few  Years  after  they  found  moft  of  their  Tops  decay, 
and  their  Hearts  were  rotting  apace,  fo  became  hollow, 
and  although  they  continued  to  put  out  lateral  Shoots, 
yet  their  Stems  never  increafed  in  Size. 

In  fome  Plantations  made  in  the  fame  Place  a  few 
Years,  with  Trees  not  a  tenth  Part  fo  large,  they  are 
now  more  than  double  the  Size  of  the  large  ones,  and 
in  a  moft  thriving  State,  whereas  the  others  do  little 
more  than  juft  keep  alive ;  therefore  I  advife  every  Perfon, 
who  wifhes  to  have  their  Trees  thrive  and  become  large, 
to  plant  them  young,  which  may  be  performed  for  a 
very  fmall  Sum,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  other. 

Another 
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Another  Piece  of  Advice  may  be  alfo  neceffary  here, 
which  is,  not  to  top  or  cut  the  Trees,  as  is  too  much 
pra&ifed  about  London ,  which  not  only  impedes  their 
Growth,  but  occafions  their  decaying  foon. 

UMBELLA,  an  Umbel,  is  the  Extremity  of  a 
Stalk  or  Branch,  divided  into  feveral  Pedicles- or  Rays, 
beginning  from  the  fame  Point,  and  opened  in  fuch  a 
Manner  as  to  form  an  inverted  Cone.  When  the  Pedi¬ 
cles,  into  which  the  Stalk  is  divided,  are  fubdivided 
into  others  of  the  fame  Form,  upon  which  the  Flowers 
or  Fruits  aredifpofed,  the  firfl  Order  is  called  Rays, 
the  fecond  Pedicles.  That  Umbel  which  confifts  of 
Pedicles  only  is  called  a  funple  Umbel;  that  which  is 
compofed  both  of  Rays  and  Pedicles  is  called  a  com¬ 
pound  Umbel- 

UMBELLIFEROUS  PLANTS  are  tbofe  whofe 
Flowers  are  produced  in  an  umbel,  on  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks,  where  they,  in  fome  Manner,  reprefent  an  um¬ 
brella.  Of  this  Kind  are  Parfneps,  Carrots,  Fennel, 
Parfley,  C?r. 

V OLKAMERIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  706. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  Flower  has  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  which  is  in¬ 
dented  at  the  Brim  in  5  Parts ;  it  has  one  r ingen t  Petal , 
having  a  cylindrical  Tube  twice  the  Length  of  the  Empale - 
ment,  but  is  fpread  open  at  the  Brim,  where  it  is  cub  in¬ 
to  5  equal  Segments,  and  4  long  fender  Stamina  termi¬ 
nated  by  Jingle  Summits ,  and  a  four-cornered  Germen  fup- 
porting  a  fender  Style  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The 
Germen  becomes  a  roundifh  Capfule  with  2  Cells  including 
one  Seed  in  each. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Volkameria.  We  have  no  Englifh  Title  for  this: 
Plant.  It  is  the  V olkameria.  ramis  inermibus.  Flor.  Zeyl. 
231.  Volkameria  with  unarmed  Branches.  This  Plant 
is  figured  by  Dr.  Plukenet,  Tab.,  2n.  f.  4.  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Title:  Periclymeni  fimilis  itiyrlifo.Ua  arbor  Maderaf- 
patenfts.  A  Plant  refembling  Honeyfuckle  from  Madrafs. 

This- Plant  grows  naturally  in  Indian  it  fends  out  ma¬ 
ny  weak  fhrubby  Stalks  12  or  14  Feet  high,  covered  with 
a  white  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,.  3  Inches  long,,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad,  of 
a  lucid  green  Colour  and  frnpoth ;  they  are  placed  by 
Pairs  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  in  umbeliated.  Bunches 
like  the  common  Sort  of  Jafmine,  to  which  they  have 
a.  great  Refemblance,  but  the  Segments  of  the  Petal 
are  not  fo  acute-pointed  ;  they  are  white,  and  have  an 
agreeable  Odour;  thefe  have  each  4.  Stamina  longer 
than  the  Petal,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits.  The 
Germen  turns  to  a  roundifl*  Capfule  with  2  Cells,  each 
including  one  Seed,. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings,. which 
is  the  Method  ufually  prattled  here,  becaufe  the  Plants 
do  not  produce  Seeds  in  England ;•  thefe  Cuttings  Ihould 
be  planted  in  pots  during  any  of  the.  Summer  Months, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan,  where  they  fhould 
be  /haded  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  Root,  then 
they  fhould  be.  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open 
Air,  and  afterward  tranfplanted  each  into  a  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  light  loamy  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade, 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  warm  fheltercd  Situation,  to  remain  till  the 
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Middle  or  latter  End  of  September,  at  which  Time  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  Seafonkept  in  a  moderate  Temperature  of  Warmth, 
but  in  Summer,  they  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open 
Air  in  a  fheltercd  Situation ;  with  this  Management  they 
will  thrive,  but  do  not  annually  produce  Flowers  in  En¬ 
gland.  The  Cuttings  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Bernard  dr 
Jujpeu,  Demonftrator  of  the  Plants  in  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  at  Paris ,  which  produced  Flowers  2  Years  after  in 
the  Chelfea  Garden. 

URENA.  Hart.  Elth.  319.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  754, 
Indian  Mallow. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  malvaceous  Flower  with  a  double  Empalement , 
the  outer  being  of  1  Leaf  f  ight ly  cut  at  the  Brim  into  5 
Parts,  but  the  inner  is  five-leaved,  permanent,  and  cut  to  the 
Bottom.  The  Flower  is  compofed  of  3  Leaves  which  are  oh- 
longy  and  blunt  at  their  Extremity ,  but  narrow  at  their 
Bafe,  where  they  coalefce.  In  the  Center  there  are  many 
Stamina  which  are  joined,  and  form  a  Column  at  their 
Bafe,  bisi  jpread  open  above.  It  has  a  roundifh  five-corner- 
ed  Germen  with  a  fugle  Style ,  and  10  hairy  reflexed  Stig¬ 
mas.  The  Germen  changes  to  a  pentagonal  Fruit  vobich  is 
burry,  and  divides  into .5  Cells,  each  having  I  angular  Seed, 
The  Species  are, 

I i  Urena  foliis  angulatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  248. 
Indian  Mallow  with  angular  Leaves.  Urena  Sinica  Xan- 
tkii  facie.  Hort. ,  Elth.  340.  Urena  of  China  having  the 
Appearance  of  Idler  Burdock. 

2.  Urena  foliis  inferior ibus  angulatis,  Jupfricribut 
trilobis  quinquelobifque  acue  ferratis.  Urena  with  angular 
lower  Leaves,  the  upper  ones  divided  into  3  or  5  Lobes 
which  are  fharnly  fawed.  Alcea  Indica  jrutefeens foliis 
ad  marginem  exafperatis,  bryonies  albee  divifuris,  e  Sinu 
Bengalenft.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Tab.  5.  fig.  3.  Indian  fhrubby 
Vervain  Mallow  from  Bengal  with  Leaves  having  Pric¬ 
kles  on  their  Edges,  and  divided  like  thofe  of  the  white 
Bryony. 

3.  Urena  foliis  fin  uato- multi ftdi s  villofis,  Flor.  Zeyl. 
257.  Urena  with  finuated  hairy  Leaves'  having  many 
Points.  Alcea  Indica  jrutefeens,  foliis  in  lacinias  varil 
difJeClis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Tab.  74.  fig.  1.  Shrubby  Indian 
Vervain  Mallow  with  Leaves  varioufly.  cut,  . 

The  Title  of  Urena  was  applied  to  this  Genus  by 
Dr.  Qillenius,  in  the  Hortus  Elthamenfis,  as  the  Cha¬ 
racters  of  the  Plants  differ  from  all  the  Genera  of  the 
malvaceous  Tribe,  and  this  being  a  Name  applied  to 
it  in.  the  Hortus  Malabaricus . 

The  id:  Sort  grows  naturally  in  China  ;  this  rifes  with 
an  upright  Stalk  upward  of  2  Feet  high,  which  becomes 
ligneous  toward  the  Autumn.  It  fends  out  a  few  Side 
Branches  which  are  .taper,  flifif,  .and  have  a  dark  green 
Bark;  they  are  garnifhed  with  roundifh  angular  Leaves, 
about  2  Inches  long,  and  2  Inches  and  a  Quarter  broad, 
(landing  on  pietty  long  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  of  a  dark 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  and.  are  pale  on  their  lower. 
The  Flowers  come  out  fingle  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk,  fitting  clofe  to  it;  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  Mallow^,  .but  are  fmall,  and  of  a  deep  Blufh  Colour; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules,  armed  with 
prickly  Hairs, ,  divided  into  5  Cells,  each  containing  one 
Kidney- fhaped  Seed.  It  flowers  from  July  till  Winter, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Succeffion. 

'  ‘  The 
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The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Coaft  ol  Mala¬ 
bar ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds;  this  rifes  with 
a  ligneous  Staik  3  Feet  high,  dividing  into  4  or  5  Bran¬ 
ches,  which  have  3  grayifh  Bark;  they  are  garni' died 
with  Leaves  of  different  Forms;  thofe  on  the  lower 
Fart  are  angular,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  about 
the  fame  Breadth;  thofe  above  are  cut  fome  into  3,  and 
ethers  have  5  angular  obtufe  Lobes;  they  are  of  a  dark 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under;  they 
are  fharply  Tawed  on  their  Edges,  and  Hand  on  long 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingiy  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk;  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
other,  bqt  are  larger.  The  Petals  are  narrower  at  their 
Bafe,  and  they  have  deep  red  Bottoms.  Thefe  appear 
in  Auguf  and  September,  but  unlefs  the  Autumn  proves 
warm,  the  Seeds  will  not  ripen  in  this  Country. 

The  Seeds  of  the  third  Sort  came  from  Malabar ;  the 
Stalks  of  this  are  hairy,  and  divide  into  many  Branches  : 
It  rifes  about  2  Feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  oblong 
Leaves  divided  into  3  obtufe  Lobes  to  the  Mid-rib. 
The  Lobes  are  indented  in  feveral  Parts  ;  they  are  of  a 
light  green  on  both  Sides,  and  hairy.  The  Flowers  fit 
clofe  to  the  Stalks  fingly  at  the  Wings;  they  are  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Former,  but  are  of  a  pale  Biufh  Co¬ 
lour,  with  a  deep  red. Bottom.  Thefe  appear  in  Auguf 
and  September,  hut  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  warm,  the 
Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fliould 
be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  theyfhould  be  tranfplanted  in¬ 
to  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed  to  bring  them 
forward,  and  afterward  they  mu  ft  be  treated  as  hath 
been  di refled  for  the  tender  Sorts  of  Hibifcus ,  to  which 
the  Reader  is  deftred  to  turn.  If  the  Plants  are  brought 
forward  in  the  Spring,  and  afterward  placed  in  the  Stove, 
or  under  a  deep  Frame,  they  will  ripen  Seeds  the  fir  ft 
Seafon,  blit  if  they  fliould  not,  they  may  be  preferred 
through  the  Winter  in  the  Stove,  and  will  ripen  their 
Seeds  the  following  Sealon,  after  which  the  Plants  fel- 
dom  continue. 

URTICA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  534.  Tab.  308.  L in. 
Gen.  Plant.  935.  The  Nettle  ;  in  French  Ortie. 

1  he  Characters  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  Flowers  at  remote  Dijlances , 
fome  times  on  the  fame,  and  at  others  on  feparate  Plants. 
The  male  flowers  have  an  Empalement  compofed  of  4  round- 
ijh  concave  Leaves  ;  thefe  have  no  Empalements  ;  they  have 
a  Pit cber-Jhaped  Ne Aar:  urn  in  the  Center  of  the  Flower , 
and  4  Awl-Jhaped  spreading  Stamina  terminated  by  Sum¬ 
mits  with  2  Cells.  The  female  Flowers  have  an  oval  per¬ 
manent  Empalement  with  2  Valves ;  they  have  neither  Pe¬ 
tals  nor  Stamina ,  but  an  oval  Germen,  without  any  Style , 
crowned  by  a  hairy  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns 
to  an  oval  comprejfcd  Seed  which  ripens  in  the  Empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Urtica  foliis  opffitis  cordatis,  racemis  geminis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  984.  Nettle  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
placed  oppolite,  and  double  Spikes  of  Flowers.  Urtica 
urens  maxima.  C.  B.  P.  232.  The  gre'ateft  flinging 
Nettle. 

2.  Urtica  foliis  oppofttis  ovalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  984. 
Nettle  with  oval  Leaves  placed  oppofite.  Urtica  urens 
minor.  C .  B.  P.  232.  Smaller  flinging  Nettle. 
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3.  Urtica  foliis  oppofitis  cordatis,  ament  is  fruftifer'ts 
gkbofts.  Nettle  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppo¬ 
fite,  and  Seed-hearing  globular  Katkins.  Urtica  urens 
pilulas  ferens  (.  Diofcoridis,  femine  Uni.  C.  B.  P.  232. 
Stinging  Nettle,  bearing  Pills  and  Seeds  like  Flax,  com¬ 
monly  called  Roman  Nettle. 

4.  Urtica  foliis  oppofitis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  fubinte- 
gerrimis ,  amentis  fruftiferis  globofts.  Nettle  with  oval 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  almoft  entire,  and  placed  oppofite, 
and  globular  Seed-bearing  Katkins.  Urtica  altera ,  pilu- 
hfera,  par iet aria  foliis.  Aft.  Par.  131.  Another  Pill- 
bearing  Nettle  with  a  Leaf  like  Pellitory,  commonly 
called  Span: fa  Marjoram. 

5.  Urtica  foliis  oppofitis  tripart itis  iHcifs.  Hort. 
UpJ.  282.  Nettle  with  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and 
cut  into  3  Parts.  Urtica  foliis  br  of  unde  laciniatis,  femine 
lini.  Ammon.  Ruth.  249.  Nettle  with  Leaves  which 
are  deeply  cut,  and  Seeds  like  Flax. 

6.  Urtica  foliis  oppofitis  oblongis,  amentis  cylindricis 
fo/itariis  tndivifis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  984.  Nettle  with  ob¬ 
long  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  fingle,  cylindrical,  un¬ 
divided  Katkins.  Urtica  foliis  oblongis  ferratis  nervojis 
petiolatis.  Flor.  Virg.  187.  Nettle  with  oblong,  fawed, 
veined  Leaves  growing  on  Foot  Stalks. 

7.  Urtica  foliis  oppofitis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis 
crenitis ,  amentis  cylindricis  indivifs.  Nettle  with  oval, 
Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  crenafced  Leaves,  placed 
oppofite,  and  cylindrical  undivided  Katkins.  Urtica  mi¬ 
nor  iners  Mariana,  feminibus  ex  alis  foliorum  raeemo fts  non 
rarnofts .  Piuk.  Mant.  1 90.  Smaller  Nettle  of  Maryland 
with  Seeds  growing  in  long  Bunches  ftom  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves,  but  not  branched. 

8.  Urtica  foliis  ahernis  cordato-ovatis,  amentis  race - 
inofis  diftichis  ereftis.  Hort.  Cliff.  441.  .  Nettle  with  o- 
val  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  placed  alternate,  and  eredl, 
branching,  double  Katkins.  Urtica  maxima,  racemofa 
CanaJenfis.  H.  R.  Par.  Greateft  branching  Nettle  of 
Canada. 

9.  Urtica  foliis  alternis  orbiculato  utrinque  acutis 
fubtus  iomentofs.  Hort.  Cliff.  441.  Nettle  with  orbicu¬ 
lar  Leaves,  pointed  at  both  Ends,  placed  oppofite,  and 
woolly  on  their  underSide.  Urtica  racemifera  maxima 
finarurn,  foliis  fubtus  argented  lanugine  villofis.  Pluk . 
Amaltk.  212.  Greateft  branching  China  Nettle,  whofe 
Leaves  are  covered  with  a  filvery,  hairy  Down  on  their 
under  Side. 

The  ill  of  thefe  Sorts  is  a  very  common  Weed  on  the 
Sides  of  the  Banks,  Ditches,  and  other  uncultivated 
Places,  where  its  Roots  will  fpread,  and  over  run  the 
Grounds;  fo  that  it  fhould  always  be  carefully  extirpa¬ 
ted  from  Gardens ;  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine, 
but  may  be  eafily  procured  from  the  Fields  at  almoft 
any  Seafon. 

The  2d  Sort  isalfo  a  very  common  Weed  in  Gardens, 
and  cultivated  in  Fields;  but  it  being  an  annual  Plant, 
is  not  fo  difficult  to  eradicate  as  the  former. 

Thefe  Plants  are  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  De- 
feription. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Romney  Marffi,  and 
near  Yarmouth  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant  which  rifes  near 
3  Feet  high.  The  Stalk  is  herbaceous,  thick,  of  a 
purplifh  Colour,  and  armed  in  every  Part  with  fling¬ 
ing  Hairs.  The  Branches  come  out  oppofite.  The 
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Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped,  the  lower  ones  are  3  Inches 
long,  and  2  broad  toward  their  Bafe,  and  ending  in 
acute  Points,  they  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and 
ftand  oppofite  on  long  Foot  Stalks;  thefe  are  aifo  armed 
with  flinging  Hairs  on  both  Sides.  The  male  and  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves 
at  the  fame  Joint,  on  each  Side  the  Stalk.  The  male 
Handing  above  the  female,  upon  long  {lender  Foot  Stalks 
or  Katkins,  placed  very  loofely.  The  female  Flowers 
have  fhorter  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  in  globular  Heads ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth  fbining  Seeds  like  thole 
of  the  Flax.  It  dowers  in  July  and  Auguji,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  growing  naturally  in  the 
Balearick  1  flan Js,  which  was  difcovered  by  Mr.  Salva- 
dore,  an  Apothecary  in  Barcelona ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to 
England,  which  were  fown  in  the  Cbftfea  Garden,  but 
the  Plants,  when  cultivated,  approached  fo  near  to  the 
laft  mentioned  Sort,  in  every  Part  except  the  Colour 
of  the  Stalk,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  ot  its  being  a  di- 
flin£t  Species. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy ; 
this  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  are  much  flen- 
derer  than  thofe  of  the  former,  ancf  feldom  branch. 
The  Leaves  are  placed  by  Pairs,  on  very  {lender  Foot 
Stalks,  they  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  and  for  the  moft 
Part  entire,  and  have  male  and  female  Flowers  fpring- 
ing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  fhaped 
like  the  former,  the  whole  Plant  being  armed  with  fling¬ 
ing  Hairs.  This  flowers  and  perfedfs  its  Seeds  at  the 
fame  Time  as  the  other. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  eafily  propagated,  by  fowing 
their  Seeds  in  March ,  on  a  Bed  of  light  rich  Earth,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  out  into  Beds,  or  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure 
Garden,  interfperfing  them  among  other  Plants,  that 
they  may  not  be  eafily  difcovered  by  Perfons  whom 
there  is  a  Defign  to  deceive,  by  gathering  a  Sprig  for 
them  to  fmell  to.  After  the  Plants  have  taken  Root, 
they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  only  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds.  In  July  they  will  flower,  and 
their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn,  which,  if  permitted 
to  {hed  on  the  Ground,  will  come  up  the  following 
Spring,  and  flourifli  without  farther  Care. 

The  Seeds  of  the  3d  Sort  are  fometimes  ufed  in 
Medicine. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  the  Imperial  Garden 
at  Peterjburgh ,  and  have  fince  been  difperied  to  moft 
Parts  of  Europe ;  this  has  a  perernial  Root,  from  which 
fprings  up  many  fquare  Stalks,  which  rife  5  or  6  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  deeply  cut  into  3 
Lobes,  which  are  acutely  indented  on  their  Edges; 
thefe  ftand  oppofite  on  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  in  long 
cylindrical  Katkins;  the  male  are  produced  on  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Stalk,  and  the  female  on  tlje  upper;  the 
latter  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  like  thofe  of  the  Flax  in- 
clofed  in  the  three-cornered  Empalement  of  the  Flow¬ 
er.  This  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  The  Stalks  and  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  armed 
with  flinging  Flairs. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  either  by  Seeds  or 
VOL.  II. 
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parting  the  Roots,  and  will  thrive  in  moft  Soils  or 
Situations. 

I  he  6th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada  and  other 
Parts  of  North  America ;  it  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  a 
lucid  herbaceous  Stalk,  which  divides  into  feveral  Bran¬ 
ches;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  cblong  fawed  Leaves, 
having  3  longitudinal  Veins;  they  are  placed  oppofite' 
on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  in  fingle  Katkins  which 
are  not  divided  ;  they  appear  late  in  the  Year,  and  uu- 
lefs  the  Autumn  is  very  favourable,  the  Seeds  will  not 
ripen  in  England . 

The  7  th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this 
has  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  fpringout  many  Stalks 
from  2  to  3  Feet  high,  garnifhed  w.th  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  Handing  on  long  Foot  Stalks 
they  are  crenated  on  their  Edges,  and  end  in  acute 
Points.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves  on  ever)  Side  the  Stalk  in  long  cylindrical  undi¬ 
vided  Katkins;  thefe  appear  in  Augujl ,  but  the  Seeds 
do  not  ripen  in  England. 

Idle  8th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  Root  is  perennial;  the  Stalks  rife.  2  Feet 
high  ;  thef  Leaves  are  oval,  Heart-fhaped,  and  Hand 
alternately  on  the  Stalks;  the  Flowers  come  out  in 
branching  Katkins  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks;  thefe 
appear  toward  Autumn,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
in  this  Country. 

The  2  laft  Sorts  are  common  in  many  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  they  are  preferved  more  for  the  Sake  ot  Va¬ 
riety,  than  for  any  Beauty.  They  may  be  propagated 
by  parting  their  Roots  in  the  Spring,  and  planted  in  al- 
moft  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  will  endure  the  fevereft 
Cold  of  this  Climate  in  the  open  Air. 

The  9th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  China ,  where  it  is 
titled  Peama\  this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  fending  up  many 
Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  rife  3  or  4  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  drawing  to  Points  at  both 
Ends;  they  are  4  Inches  long,  and  2  and  a  Half  broad, 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  but  very  white  on  their  under,  and  have  5  longitu¬ 
dinal  Veins;  they  are  placed  alternately,  and  Hand  on 
very  long  {lender  F'oot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  fpring  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  in  loofe  Katkins;  thefe  are  not 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots, 
which  fhould  be  done  in  May,  for  at  that  Seafon  this 
Plant  is  in  its  leaft  Vigour,  the  Winter  being  the  Time 
when  it  is  moft  flourifhing. 

The  Plants  muft  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  as  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  without  ar¬ 
tificial  Heat  in  England,  they  fhould  be  kept  in  a  tempe¬ 
rate  Stove,  and  only  expofed  to  the  open  Air  for  3 
Months  in  the  Heat  of  Summer. 

UVA  URSI.  See  Arbutus. 

VULNERARIA.  See  Anthyllis. 

UVULAR IA.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  373. 

The  Char  adders  are. 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement ;  it  has  6  oblong, 
ere  ft,  Spear-Jljaped  Petals ,  and.  6  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina 
terminated  by  o.blong,  ere  ft,  four-cornered  Summits ;  it 
has  an  oblong,  obtufe ,  three-cornered  Germen,  fupport- 
tng  a  Style  longer  than  the  StaminJf  crowned  by  a 
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triple,  oltufe ,  fpreading  Stigma.  "The  Germen  afterward 
turns  to  an  oblong  obtufe  Cap  file,  with  3  holes  and  as 
many  Cells ,  filled  with  fiat  orbicular  Seeds  ranged  in  a 
double  Order. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Uv  u  lari  A  foliis  ample  xicaulibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PL 
304.  Uvularia  with  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalk.  Uvu¬ 
laria  foliis  cordato-oblongis.  Flor.  Leyd.  29-  Uvularia 
with  cblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.. 

2.  Uvularia  foliis  perfoliatis.  Ameer;.  Acad.  2.  p.  3. 
Uvularia  with  perfoliate  Leaves.  Polygonatum  tamofum , 
fiore  luteo  rnajus.  Cornut.  Canad.  38.  Branched  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Seal  with  a  large  yellow  Flower. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony. 
The  Root  is  perennial,  but  the  Stalk  is  annual;  it  rifes 
about  2  Feet  high,  lending  out  1  or  2  Branches  from 
the  lower  Part;  it  is  garnifhed  with  oblong  fmootii 
Leaves  ending  iri  acute  Points,  whofe  Bafes  embrace  the 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Bofom 
of  the  Leaves  on  long  {lender  Foot  Stalks;  they  are 
compofed  of  6  oblong  naked  Petals  of  a  yellow  Colour; 
hefe  hang  downward  ;  they  appear  the  latter  End  of 
April,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here. 

The  2'd  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America',  this 
has  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk.  The  Root 
is  compofed  of  many  thick  flefhy  Fibres,  from  which 
fpring  up  feveral  Stalks,  which  for  the  molt  part  divide 
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into  1  at  a  fmali  Height  from  the  Ground ;  thefe 
fpread  afunder,  and  are  garnilhed  with  oblong,  frnooth, 
pointed  Leaves,  which  are  broad  at  their  Bafe,  furround¬ 
ing  the  Stalk  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  the  Stalk  run  through 
them.  The  Flowers  are  compofed  of  6  oblong  yellow 
Petals  ending  in  acute  Points;  thefe  (land  on  {lender 
Foot  Stalks  which  arife  from  the  Bofom  of  the  Leaves, 
and  hang  downward.  The  Flowers  appear  about  the 
fame  Time  with  the  Former,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  in  England. 

Thefe  Plants  were  firft  ranged  in  the  Genus  of  Po- 
lygonatum,  and  by  Dr.  Boerhaave  they  were  placed  with 
the  Fritillaria,  but  this  Title  of  Uvularia  was  given  to 
it  by  Dr.  Linnceus ,  from  the  Refemblance  which  the 
Fruit  of  it  has  to  the  Uvula. 

They  are  both  very  hardy  Plants,  fo  will  live  in  the 
full  Ground,  but  as  the  Flowers  have  not  much  Beauty, 
they  are  only  cultivated  for  Variety;  they  3re  propaga¬ 
ted  by  parting  their  Roots.  The  bell  ‘Seafon  for  re¬ 
moving  them  is  about  Michaelmas,  when  their  Roots 
may  be  feparated,  and  planted  in  the  Borders  of  the 
Flower  Garden,  but  this  fhould  be  done  every  third 
Year,  for  if  they  are  often  removed,  the  Plants  will 
not  thrive  fo  well,  or  flower  fo  ftrong,  as  when  they 
(land  2  or  3  Years  unremoved;  they  delight  in  a  Soil 
not  too  wet  or  ftiff,  but  a  gentle  Hazel  Loam. 
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ACHENDORFIA.  Burm. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flowers  have  oblong  acute-pointed  Sheaths ,  ranged 
alternately  upon  the  Stalks  at  a  Difiance  from  each  other  ; 
they  are  permanent  and  wither,  inclfing  the  Capfule. 
The  Flower  has  6  oblong  Petals,  3  of  the  upper  fpread 
open,  and  are  ereCt  and  joined  at  their  Tails.  The  2 
fide  Petals  fpread  each  IV oy,  and  the  lower  is  the  Keel, 
which  is  font  times  wanting',  it  has  a  protuberant  Nec- 
tanurn  placed  outward  on  each  Side  the  upper  Petal, 
and  3  Awl-Jhaped  declining  Stamina  which  are  Jhorler 
than  the  Petals,  and  reft  upon  the  under  one,  terminated  by 
oblong  horizontal  Summits  which  join.  It  has  an  oval, 
blunt,  three-cornered  Germen  fttuated  within  the  Petals , 
fupporting  a  fmglc  Awl-Jhaped  Style  which  ahvays  bends  to 
the  right,  crowned  be  a  Jingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  an  almofi  oval,"  three-corner  cd,  hairy 
Capfule,  having  3  Cells,  containing  3  oval  Seeds  fafitned  to 
the  Placenta,  which  is  in  the  Center. 

The  Title  or  this  Genus  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  John 
Burman  Profeffor  of  Botany  at  Amfierdam ,  in  Honour 
of  Dr.  Everard  Jacob  Wachendorf ,  Profeflor  of  Rhyflck, 
Botany,  and  Chemiflry  at  Utrecht. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Wachendorf  1  a  foliis  lanceolatis  quinque-nerviis  ca- 
imliculato-fpicatis,  foribns  in  tbyrfum  colleCiis.  Burm. 
Wachendorf  a  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  having  five 
plaited  channelled  Veins,  and  the  Flowers  colle&ed  in  a 
foofe  Spike. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
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it  has  a  thick  tuberous  Reed  like  Root  of  a  deep  red 
Colour,  fending  out  many  perpendicular  Fibres  of  the 
fame  Colour;  fpreading  into  feveral  Offsets.  The 
Leaves  which  rife  immediately  from  the  Root  are  large, 
Spear-fhaped,  and  channelled  ;  they  have  5  plaited 
Veins,  and  refemble  the  Folds  in  Fans.  The  largefl 
of  thefe  Leaves  are  2  Feet  long,  3  Inches  broad,  and 
of  a  deep  green  Colour.  The  Flower  Stalk  rifes  from 
the  Center  of  the  Heads  between  the  Leaves,  to  the 
Height  of  3  or  4  Feet,  and  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
or  the  fame  Form  with  thofe  below,  but  are  narrower, 
and  ranged  alternately,  embracing  the  Stalk  half  round 
with  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers,  when  young,  are  in- 
clofed  in  Sheaths,  which,  after  fome  Time,  open  and 
make  way  for  the  Flowers  to  come  out,  then  they  wi¬ 
ther  and  dry,  but  remain  upon  the  Stalk  like  thofe  of 
the  yellow  Afphodel.  Fhe  Flowers  are  produced 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  forming  a  loofe  Spike 
at  the  Top  ;  there  are  feveral  fufiained  upon  one  com¬ 
mon  Foot  Stalk  which  open  after  each  other,  fo  that 
there  is  feidom  more  than  one  open  at  the  fame  Time 
upon  the  fame  Foot  Stalk.  The  upper  Flowers  Band 
almofi  upright,  but  the  lower  nod  downward  ;  they 
are  hairy  and  of  a  Saffron  Colour  on  the  Outfide,  but 
frnooth  and  yellow  within,  having  generally  6  Petals; 
fometimes  the  lower  one  is  wanting,  but  then  the  Place 
is  occupied  by  the  Pointal,  which  is  a  Angular  Sport  o:f 
Nature.  After  the  Flower  fades,  the  Germen  fwells 
to  an  almofi  oval,  three-cornered,  blunt  Capfule  with 
3  Cells,  each  containing  three  purple  hairy  Seeds,  fixed 
to  an  oblong  Placenta, 
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Dr.  Furman  doubts  if  this  is  not  the  fame  Species 
with  that  Plant  which  is  figured  and  deferibed  by  Dr. 
Brrynius  in  the  thirty-feventh  Plate  of  his  Century, 
hut  it  is  certainly  different;  for  I  have  raifed  Breynius' s 
Plant  from  Seeds,  which  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hep? ,  and  although  there  is  fume  Affinity  in  the  Roots 
and  Leaves  of  both,  yet  the  Leaves  of  Breynius*.  s 
Plant  are  much  fhorter,  broader,  and  deeper  channelled, 
and  each  Leaf  has  a  Cavity  on  the  upper  Edge,  which 
extends  half  the  Length  of  the  Leaf,  and  is  very 
fingular.  The  Leaves  are  alfo  hairy  whereas  thole 
of  Burman's  Plant  are  fmooth.  1  have  not  as  yet 
feen  Breynius's  Plant  in  flower,  but  by  his  Figure  the 
Stalk  branches  out  into  a  Panicle  of  Flowers  much 
larger  than  t’nofe  of  Burman's  Plant,  and  the  Petals 
are  equal.  The  Flowers  have  6  Stamina  which  fpread 
open  upon  the  Petals,  fo  that  it  is  not  of  the  fame 
Genus,  and  according  to  Linnans'* s  Syftem,  not  of  the 
fame  Clafs. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  are  fent 
out  from  the  main  Head,  after  the  fame  Manner  as 
forne  of  the  Flag  leaved  Irifes.  Thefe  Offsets  fhould 
be  taken  off  the  latter  End  of  AuguJI,  or  Beginning 
of  September  when  the  Roots  are  in  the  moft  inaftive 
State;  thefe  mud  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  foft 
loamy  Earth  mixed  with  a  little  Sea  Sand,  and  if  the 
Seafon  proves  hot  and  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to  place 
the  Pots  where  they  may  have  only  the  Morning  Sun, 
until  the  Offsets  have  put  out  new  Roots,  for  when 
they  are  expofed  to  the  full  Sun,  the  Earth  will 
dry  too  faff,  and  if  the  Roots  are  much  watered 
they  are  apt  to  rot ;  after  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
they  may  be  placed  in  a  flickered  Situation,  where  they 
may  enjoy  the  full  Sun.  In  this  Place  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  there  is  Danger  of  frofly  Mornings  ;  then  the 
Pots  fhould  be  placed  in  a  hot  Bed  Frame,  with  the 
lxias,  and  other  bulbous  and  tuberofe-rooted  Plants  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  and  treated  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  them. 

WALKS  are  made  either  of  Gravel,  Sand, 
or  Grafs;  thefe  three  Sorts  of  Walks  are  the 
moft  common  in  England,  but  where  Gravel  or  Sand 
cannot  he  procured,  they  are  fometimes  laid  with 
powdered  Coal,  Sea-coal  Afhes,  and  fometimes  of 
powdered  Brick,  but  thefe  are  rarely  ufed,(  when  ei¬ 
ther  Gravel  or  Sand  can  be  procured  ;  however,  where 
Sea-coal  Aflies  can  he  had,  it  is  preferable  to  the  pow¬ 
dered  C02I  or  Bricks,  becaufe  they  bind  very  hard, 
and  never  ftick  to  the  Feet  in  frofty  Weather,  which  is 
a  good  Quality,  but  the  Darknefs  of  its  Colour  has 
been  an  Objection  to  the  Ufe  of  it  in  Gardens;  how¬ 
ever,  for  Wildernefs  Walks  1  think  it  is  preferable  to 
moft  other  Materials,  but  I  fhall  proceed  to  give  Duec- 
tions  for  making  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Walks,  and  firft  of 
the  Grave!  Walks. 

In  order  to  the  laying  of  Walks  in  Cardens,  when 
they  are  marked  out,  the  Earth  fhould  be  taken  away 
to  a  certain  Depth,  that  the  Bottom  of  -hem  be  filled 
with  fome  Lime  Rubbifh,  or  coarfe  Giavel.  Flint 
Stones,  or  other  rocky  Materials,  which  will  be  fer- 
viceable  to  prevent  Weeds  from  growing  through  the 
Gravel,  and  alfo  to  keep  away  Worm-calls.  This 
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Bottom  fhould  be  laid  10  Inches  or  a  Foot  thick,  over 
which  the  Coat  of  Gravel  fhould  be  6  or  8  Inches, 
which  Gravel  fhould  be  fine,  but  yet  not  fereened, 
becaufe  that  fpoits  it.  This  fhould  be  laid  on  a  Heap, 
rounding,  that  the  larger  rough  Stones  may  run  cfown 
on  the  Sides,  which  being  every  now  and  then  raked 
off,  the  Gravel  by  that  Means  will  be  fufficientl'y  fine. 

Alter  the  Gravel  has  been  laid  to  the  Thicknefs  above 
mentioned,  then  the  Walks  muft  be  exa£Uy  levelled, 
and  raked  true  from  all  great  Drips,  as  well  as  little 
Holes.  By  this  Means  moft  of  the  Stones  of  the 
Walks  will  be  raked  under  your  Feet,  which  fhould 
rather  be  gently  fprinkled  back  again,  over  the  laft 
Length  that  is  raked,  than  buried  (as  is  the  Practice  of 
marj'  Gardeners) ;  for  by  this  Means  the  Walk  will  be 
much  harder,  and  the  coarfeft  Stones  will  very  much 
contribute  to  its  Firmnefs. 

There  is  alfo  a  great  Fault  committed  frequently,  in 
laying  Walks  too  found,  and  fome  to  that  Degree,  that 
they  cannot  be  walked  on  with  that  Eafe  and  Pleafure 
that  ought  to  be  ;  and  befides,  this  too  great  Rounding 
takes  off  much  from  the  feeming  Breadth  and  Beauty  of 
the  Walk. 

The  common  Allowance  for  a  Gravel  Walk  of  five 
Feet  Breadth  is  an  Inch  Rife  in  the  Crown  ;  fo  that  if 
a  Walk  be  20  Feet  wide,  according  to  this  Proportion, 
it  will  be  4  Inches  higher  in  the  Middle  than  on  each 
Side,  and  a  Walk  of  25  Feet  will  be  5  Incites,  one  of 
30  Feet  6  Inches,  and  fo  on. 

When  a  Walk  has  been  thus  carefully  laid,  trodden 
down,  and  raked,  or  rather,  after  every  Length  or 
Part  of  it  (which  commonly  is  about  15  Feet  each), 
then  it  fhould  be  rolled  well,  both  in. Length  and  alfo 
Crofs-ways.  The  Perfon  who  rolls  it  fhould  wear  Shoes 
with  flat  Eleels,  that  he  may  not  make  Holes  in  the 
Walks,  for  when  thefe  are  once  made  in  anew  Walk, 
it  will  not  be  eafy  to  roll  them  out  again. 

In  order  to  lay  Gravel  Walks  firm,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  give  them  3  or  4  Water  Rollings,  that  is, 
they  muft  be  rolled  when  it  rains  fo  very  faft,  that  the 
Walks  fwim  with  Water;  this  will  caufe  the  Gravel  to 
bind,  fo  that  when  the  Walks  come  to  be  dry,  they 
will  be  as  hard  as  Terrace. 

Iron-mould  Gravel  is  accounted  the  beft  for  binding, 
or  Gravel  with  a  little  binding  Loam  among  it,  which 
latter,  though  it  be  apt  to  ftick  to  the  Heels  of  Shoes 
in  hot  wet  Weather,  yet  nothing  binds  better  in  dry 
Weather. 

When  the  Gravel  is  over-fandy  or  fharp,  Loam  is 
frequently  mixed  with  it,  which,  if  they  be  caft  to¬ 
gether  in  Heaps,  and  well  mixed,  will  bind  like  a 
Rock  ;  whereas  loofe  Gravel  is  as  uncomfortable  and 
uneafy  to  walk  on,  as  any  other  Fault  in  a  Walk  can 
render  it. 

The  beft  Gravel  for  Walks  is  fuch  as  abounds  with 
fmooth  Pebbles  (as  is  that 'dug  at  Black-heath )  which, 
being  mixed  with  a  due  Proportion  of  Loam,  will  bind 
like  a  Rock,  and  is  never  injured  by  wet  or  dry  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  the  Pebbles,  being  fmooth,  are  not  fo  liable 
to  be  turned  up,  and  loofened  by  the  Feet  in  walking, 
as  are  thofe  vt  hich  are  angular  and  rough;  for  where 
Walks  are  laid  with  fuch  Gravel  as  is  full  of  irregular 
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Stones,  they  appear  unfightly  in  a  Day’s  Time  after 
rolling,  becaufe  the  Stones  will  rife  upon  the  Surface 
whenever  they  are  walked  upon,  but  the  ftnooth  Pebbles 
will  remain  handfome  2  or  3  Days  without  rolling. 

Gravel  Walks  are  not  only  very  neceffary  near  the 
Moufe,  but  there  fhould  always  be  one  carried  quite 
round  the  Garden,  becaufe,  being  foon  dry  after  Rain, 
they  are  proper  for  walking  on  in  all  Seafons ;  but 
then  thefe  fhould  be  but  few,  and  thofe  adjoining  to 
the  Houfe  ought  to  be  large  and  magnificent,  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  Grandeur  of  the  Houfe  and  Garden 
The  principal  of  thefe  Walks  fhould  be  elevated,  and 
carried  parallel  with  the  Houfe,  fo  as  to  form  a  Ter¬ 
race  ;  this  fhould  extend  itfelf  each  Way,  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Width  of  the  Garden,  fo  that  from  this  there 
may  be  a  Communication  with  the  Side  Walks,  with¬ 
out  going  on  the  Grafs,  that  there  may  be  a  dry  Walk 
continued  quite  through  the  Gardens;  but  there  is  not 
a  more  ridiculous  Sight,  than  that  of  a  flrait  Gravel 
Walk,  leading  to  the  Front  of  the  Houfe,  interfering 
the  Grafs,  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  like  the  ftiff  formal 
Grafs  Pjats  frequently  made  in  little  Court-yards  by 
Perfons  of  low  Tafte. 

Grafs  Walks  in  Gardens  were  formerly  in  great 
Efteem,  and  looked  upon  as  neceffary  Ornaments  to  a 
Garden,  but  of  late  Years  they  have  juflly  been  ba- 
nifhed  by  every  Perfon  of  true  Tafte,  for  thofe  narrow 
Slips  of  Grafs  were  very  unfightly,  and'far  from  being 
ornamental,  and  for  the  moft  part  ufelefs,  being  gene¬ 
rally  too  damp  for  Perfons  of  tender  Conftitutions  to 
walk  upon,  and  whenever  they  were  conftantiy  ufed, 
they  became  bare  in  the  Places  frequently  troden,  fo 
were  rendered  more  unfightly  ;  and  as  the  Intention  of 
Walks  in  Gardens  is  to  have  at  all  Seafons  a  dry  Com¬ 
munication  throughout  the  Garden,  for  Exercife  and 
Recreation,  Grafs  Walks  were  very  improper,  becaufe 
every  Shower  of  Rain  made  them  fo  wet,  as  not  to  be 
fit  for  Ufe  a  confiderable  Time,  and  the  Dews  rendered 
them  too  damp  for  Ufe  either  in  the  Morning  or 
Evening;  and  if  the  Grafs  of  Walks  is  not  very  fine 
and  fhort,  like  that  of  the  Downs,  it  will  he  very 
troublefome  to  walk  upon ;  befides,  whenever  the 
Ground  is  fo  dry,  that  Perfons  may  with  Safety  walk 
upon  Grafs,  the  Lawns  and  other  Parts  of  Verdure 
in  Gardens  are  better  adapted  for  Ufe,  than  any  of 
thofe- formal  ftiff  Walks,  which  were  fo  much  efteemed 
in  the  laft  Age. 

Having  given  Dire&ions  for  making  Gravel  Walks 
I  fhall  come  next  to  treat  of  Sand  Walks,  which  are 
now  very  frequently  made  in  Gardens;  as  being  lefs 
expenfive  in  the  making,  and  alfo  in  keeping,  than  the 
former;  and  in  very  large  irregular  Gardens,  which 
are  fuch  as  moft  Perfons  efteem,  this  is  a  very  great 
Article;  for  as  the  Greateft  Part  of  the  Walks  which 
are  made  in  Gardens  are  carried  about  in  an  irregular 
Manner,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  keep  them  hand¬ 
fome,  it  they  were  laid  with  Gravel,  efpeciarly  where 
they  are  fhaded  by  Trees,  for  the  driping  of  the  Water 
from  their  Branches,  in  hard  Rains,  is  apt  to  wafh  the 
Gravel  in  Holes,  and  render  the  Walks  very  unfightly  ; 
and  when  thefe  Wood  Wfflks  are  of  Grafs,  they  do  not 
appear  fightly,  nor  are  they  very  proper  for  watking  on; 
for  after  Rain  they  continue  fo  long  damp  as  to  render 
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them  unfit  for  Ufe,  and  the  Grafs  generally  grows  fpiry 
and  weak  for  want  of  Air;  and  by  the  continual  drop- 
ing  of  the  Trees,  will  by  degrees  be  deftroyed  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  much  better  to  lay  thefe  Walks  with  Sand, 
which  will  be  dry  and  wholefome  ;  and  whenever  they 
appear  moffy,  or  any  Weeds  begin  to  grow  on  them, 
if  they  are  feuffled  over  with  a  Dutch  Hoe  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  then  raked  fmooth,  it  will  deftroy  the  Weeds 
and  Mofs,  and  make  the  Walks  appear  as  frefh  and 
handfome  as  if  they  had  been  new  laid. 

In  the  modern  Way  of  laying  out  Gardens,  the 
Walks  are  carried  through  Woods  and  Plantations ;  fo 
that  thele  are  fhady  and  convenient  for  walking  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Day.  Thefe  are  ufually  carried  about, 
winding  as  much  as  the  Ground  will  admit  of,  fo  as  to 
leave  a  fufficient  Thicknefs  of  Wood,  to  make  the 
Walks  private  ;  and  that  the  Perfons  who  are  walking 
in  one  Part  of  them,  may  not  be  feen  by  thofe  who  are 
in  any  of  the  other  Parts.  Where  thefe  Walks  are  con¬ 
trived  with  Judgment,  a  fmall  Extent  of  Ground  will 
admit  of  a  great  many  Turns;  fo  that  a  Perfon  may 
walk  fome  Miles  in  a  fmall  Garden.  But  thefe  Turns 
fhould  be  made  as  natural  as  poffibic,  fo  as  not  to  ap¬ 
pear  too  much  like  a  Work  of  art,  which  will  never 
pleafe  fo  long  as  the  former. 

The  Breadth  of  thefe  Walks  mud  be  proportioned  to 
the  Size  of  the  Ground,  which  in  a  large  Extent  may 
be  12  or  14  Feet  wide  ;  but  in  fmall  Gardens  five  or  fix 
Feet  will  be  fufficient.  There  are  fome  Perfons  who 
allow  a  much  greater  Breadth  to  their  Walks,  than  what 
I  have  afligned  to  the  largeft  Gardens  ;  but  as  thefe 
Walks  are  fuppofed  to  be  fhaded  by  Trees,  fo,  when  they 
are  made  too  broad,  the  Trees  mull  fie.  planted  dole 
to  the  Sides  of  the  Walks;  and  then  it  will  be  a  long 
Time  before  they  will  afford  a  fufficient  Shade,  if  the 
Trees  are  young.  Therefore  I  imagine,  the  Width 
here  allowed  will  by  moft  People  be  thought  fufficient, 
efpecially  as  the  Walks  are  defigned  to  wind  as  much  as 
the  Ground  will  allow;  becaufe  the  wider  they  are,  the 
greater  mad  be  the  Turns;  othervvife  the  Walks  will 
not  be  private  for  any  final!  Diftance.  Befides,  as  it 
will  lie  proper  to  line  the  Sides  of  thefe  Walks  with 
Honeyfiickles,  Sweet  briar,  Rofes,  and  many  other 
fvveet-floweiing  Shrubs;  fo  the  tall  Trees  fhould  be  pla¬ 
ced  at  leaft  5  or  6  Feet  from  the  Walk,  to  allow  Room 
for  thefe.  But  as  I  lhall  particularly  treat  of  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  laying  out  Wilderneffcs,  and  planting  them  in 
fuch  a  Manner  as  to  render  them  as  nearly  refembling 
a  natural*  Wood  as  poflible,  under  its  Head,  I  fhall  add 
nothing  more  in  this  Place,  except  a  few  common  Di¬ 
rections  for  Making  thefe  Sand  Walks. 

When  the  Ground  is  traced  our  in  the  Manner  the 
Walks  are  defigned,  the  Earth  fhould  be  taken  out  of 
the  Walks,  and  laid  in  the  Quarters.  The  Depth  of 
this  mild  be  proportioned  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil ;  for 
where  the  Ground  is  dry,  the  Walks  need  not  ue  eleva¬ 
ted  much  above  the  Quarters;  fo  the  Earth  fhould  be¬ 
taken  out  4  or  5  Inches  deep  in  fuch  Places;  but  where 
the  Ground  is  wet,  the  Bottom  of  the  Walks  need  net 
be  more  than  2  Inches  uelow  the  Surface,  that  the 
Walks  may  be  raffed  fo  high,  as  to  throw  off  the  Wet 
into  the  Quarters ;  which  will  render  them  more  dry 
and  healthy  to  walk,  on.. 
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After  the  Earth  is  taken  out  to  the  intended  Depth, 
the  Bottom  of  the  Walks  fhould  be  laid  with  Rubbifh, 
coarfe  Gravel,  or  whatever  of  the  like  Nature  can  be 
mod  readily  procured.  This  fhould  be  laid  4,  5,  or 
6  Inches  thick,  and  beaten  down  as  clofe  as  poffible, 
to  prevent  the  Worms  from  working  through  it ;  then 
the  Sand  fhould  be  laid  upon  this  about  3  Inches  thick  ; 
and  after  treading  it  down  as  clofe  as  poffible,  it  fhould 
be  raked  over,  to  level  and  fmooth  the  Surface.  In 
doing  this,  the  whole  fhould  be  laid  a  little  rounding 
to  throw  off  the  Wet ;  but  there  will  be  no  Neceflity 
for  obferving  any  Exa&nefs  therein  ;  for  as  the  whole 
Ground  is  to  have  as  little  Appearance  of  Art  as  poffi- 
ble,  the  rounding  of  thefe  Walks  fhould  be  as  natural, 
and  only  fo  contrived,  that  the  Water  may  have  free 
Paffage  from  them. 

The  Sand  with  which  thefe  Walks  are  laid,  fhould 
be  fuch  as  will  bind;  otherwife  it  will  be  very  trouble- 
fome  to  walk  on  them  in  dry  Weather ;  for  if  the  Sand 
be  of  a  loofe  Nature,  it  will  be  moved  with  lfrong  Gales 
of  Wind,  and  in  dry  Weather  wili  Aide  from  under  the 
Feet.  If  after  theft  Walks  are  laid,  they  are  well  rolled 
2  or  3  Times,  it  will  fettle  them,  and  caufe  them  to  be 
firm.  If  the  Sand  is  too  much  inclinable  to  Loam, 
it  will  alfo  be  attended  with  as  ill  Confequence,  as  that 
which  is  too  loofe ;  for  this  will  flick  to  the  Feet  after 
every  Rain  ;  fo  that  where  Sand  can  be  obtained  of  a 
middle  Nature,  it  fhould  always  be  preferred. 

In  fome  Countries  where  Sand  connot  be  eafily  procu¬ 
red,  thefe  Walks  may  be  laid  with  Sea  Shells  well  poun 
ded,  fo  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  Powder,  which  will 
bind  extremely  well,  provided  they  are  rolled  now  and 
then  ;  but  where  neither  of  thefe  can  be  eafily  procured, 
Sea-Coal  Afhes,  or  whatever  elfe  can  be  gotten,  which 
will  b;nd,  and  be  dry  to  the  Feet,  may  be  ufed  for  this 
Purpofe  ;  and  where  any  of  thefe  can  only  be  had  in 
fmail  Quantities,  the  Walks  fhould  have  a  greater  Share 
of  Rubbifh  laid  in  their  Bottom,  and  thefe  fpread  thinly 
over  them  ;  and  in  moil  Places  Rubbifh,  rough  Stones, 
or  coarfe  Gravel,  may  be  eafily  procured. 

WALLS  are  abfolutely  neceffary  in  Gardens,  for 
the  ripening  of  all  fuch  Fruits  as  are  too  delicate  to  be 
perfected  in  this  Country,  without  fuch  Aflidance. 
Thefe  are  built  with  different  Materials ;  in  fome  Coun¬ 
tries  they  are  built  of  Stone,  in  others  with  Brick, 
according  as  the  Materials  can  be  procured  bed  and 
cheapeft. 

Of  all  Materials  proper  for  building  Walls  for  Fruit 
Trees,  Brick  is  the  bell: ;  in  that  it  is  not  only  the  hand- 
fomefl,  but  the  warmed  and  kindell  for  the  ripening  of 
Fruit  ;  befides  that,  it  affords  the  bell  Conveniency  for 
Nailing;  for  fmaller  Nails  will  ferve  in  them,  than  in 
Stone  Walls,  where  the  Joints  are  larger ;  and  Brick 
Walls,  with  Copings  of  Free-done,  and  Stone  Pdaders 
or  Columns,  at  proper  Didances,  to  feparate  the  Trees 
and  break  off  the  Force  of  the  Winds,  make  not  only 
the  mod  beautiful,  but  the  mod  profitable  Walls. 

In  fome  Parts  of  England  there  are  Walls  built  both 
of  brick  and  Stone,  which  have  been  very  commodious. 
The  Bricks  of  fome  Places  are  not  of  themfelves  fubftan- 
tial  enough  for  Walls,  nor  are  they  any  where  fo  dura¬ 
ble  as  Stone ;  and  therefore  fome  Perfons,  that  they 
might  have  Walls  both  fubftantial  and  wholefome,  have. 
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built  double  ones,  the  Outfide  being  of  Stone,  and  the 
Infide  of  Brick,  or  a  Stone  Wall  lined  with  Brick  ;  but 
when  thefe  are  built,  there  mud  be  great  Care  taken  to 
bind  the  Bricks  well  into  the  Stone,  otherwife  they  are 
very  apt  to  feparate  one  from  theother ;  efpecially  when 
Frod  comes  after  much  Wet ;  which  fwells  the  Mortar, 
and  frequently  throws  down  the  Bricks,  when  the  Walls 
are  only  faced  with  them,  and  not  well  tied  into  the  Stone. 

Where  the  Walls  are  built  entirely  of  Stone,  there 
fhould  be  Trelafes  fixed  up  againd  them,  for  the  more 
convenient  fadening  the  Branches  of  the  Trees;  the 
Timbers  of  thefe  Elpaliers  need  not  be  more  than  an 
Inch  and  a  Half  thick,  and  about  two  Inches  and  a  Half 
broad  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fixed  crofs  each  other,  at  about 
4  Inches  Didance ;  tor  if  they  are  at  a  much  greater 
Didance.,  it  will  be  difficult  to  faden  the  Shoots  of  the 
Trees  properly.  As  this  Trelafe  will  be  laid  clofe  to  the 
Wall,  the  Branches  of  the  Trees  will  lie  about  two- 
inches  from  the  Wall ;  in  which  Pofition  the  Fruit  will 
ripen  better  than  when  it  lies  quite  clofe  to  the  Wall 
fo  that  where  Stone  Walls  are  built,  there  fhould  always 
be  thefe  EfpaUers  framed  againd  them,  which  will  ren¬ 
der  thefe  Walls  very  good  for  Fruit  Trees,  which,, 
without  the  Efpaliers,  feldorn  are  found  to  anfwer  the 
Purpofe  of  ripening  the  Fruits  well;  befides  the Ihcon- 
venience  of  having  no  good  Fadening  for  the  Branches 
of  the  Trees. 

There  have  been  fev.eral  Trials  made  of  Walls  built 
in  different  Forms;  fome  of  them  having  been  built  fe- 
micircular,  others  in  Angles  of  various  Forms,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  more  towards  the  North,  to  fereen  off  the  cold 
Winds;  but  there  has  not  been  any  Method  as  yet,- 
which  has  fucceeded  near  fo  weli,  as  that  of  making  the 
Walls  drait,  and  building  them  upright. 

The  faired  Trial  which  I  have  feen  made  of  circular 
Walls,  was  at  Goodvuood  in  Suffix,  the  Seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  where,  in  the  Middle  of  two  South  Walks, 
there  were  two  large  Segments  of  Circles,  in  which 
there  were  the  fame  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  planted,  as 
againd  the  drait  Parts  of  the  Walls;  but  there  never 
was  any  Fruit  upon  the  Trees  in  the  circular  Part  of 
the  Walls,  which  came  to  Maturity  ;  nor  were  the  Trees - 
of  long  Continuance,  being  blighted  every  Spring;  and 
in  a  few  Years  were  totally  dedroyed;  and  when  the 
Branches  of  thofe  Trees,  which  grew  upon  the  drait 
Parts  of  the  Walls,  had  extended  themfelves  fo  far,  as 
to  admit  of  their  being  led  into  the  circulir  Parts  of  the 
Walls,  they  were  condantly  blighted  and  killed. 

When  the  Trees  which  had  been  planted  in  the  circu¬ 
lar  Parts  were  dedroyed,  the  Walls  were  filled  with 
Vines;  hut  the  Grapes  of  the  fame  Sort  were  a  full 
Month  later  than  thofe  growing  againgd  the  drait  Parts, 
of  the  Walls;  fo  that  they  rarely  ripened,  which  occa- 
fioned  their  being  rooted  out  and  Figs  were  afterwards 
planted;  but  the  Fruit  of  thefe  fucceeded  little  better ; 
nor  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  any  Trees  or  Plants  will 
thrive  fo  well  in  thefe  Circles,  where  there  is  a  condant 
Draught  of  Air  round  them,  which  renders  the  Situa¬ 
tion  much  colder  than  the  open  Air. 

I  have  alfo  feen  at  Mr.  Le  Cour' s  Garden  in  Holland , . 
fome  Walls  built  in  Angles  of  different  Forms;  but 
thefe  fucceeded  no  better  than  the  Circles  before  men.r 

tioned  ; , 
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rioned  ;  for  1  did  not  find  ono  Tree  in  Health  ngainft 
the  Walls ;  nor  did  they  produce  fruit. 

There  are  feveral  other  Schemes  which  have  been 
proposed  by  different  Perfons,  for  building  Walls  to 
^accelerate  the  ripening' of  .fruits ;  among  which  there 
was  a  very  ingenious  Book  written  fome  Years  ago,  in¬ 
tituled,  Fruit  Walls  improved ,  by  inclining  them  to  the 
Horizon ;  in  which  the  Author  lias  Ihewn,  by  Calcula¬ 
tion,  that  there  will  a  much  greater  Number  of  the 
Rays  of  the  Sun  fall  upon  fuch  Walls,,  than  upon  thole 
which  are  built  perpendicular ;  and  from  thence  has 
drawn  Calculations,  that  Walls  fo  built  will  be  of  great 
Service  in  the  accelerating  of  Fruit  ;  and  he  has  taken 
the  Trouble  of  calculating  the  different  Inclinations, 
which  fuch  Wails  (hould  have  in  the  different  Climates, 
in  order  to  receive  the  greatetf  Number  of  the  Sun’s 
Rav’s.  This  Theory  feems  to  have  all  the  Demonfira- 
tion  neceffary  for  its  Support;  but  upon  Trial  has  not 
fuc needed  in  the  leaft ;  for  as  t.hefe  Walls,  muff  be  built 
againft  Banks  of  Earth,  the  Damps  which  arife  from 
the  Ground  overbalance  the  Advantage  of  the  Sun’s 
Ray’s;  befuies,  thefe  Hoping  Walls  being  more  expo- 
fed  to  the  cold  Dews  in  the  Night,  the  Fruit  will  be 
much  more  chilled  thereby ;  and  in  the  Spring  the 
Morning  Frofts  will  prove  much  more  deftruclive  to  the 
tender  Bio  flams  of  the  Fruit  Trees,  as  they  will  be  more 
expofed  to  them,  than  againft  an  upright  Wall ;  add  to 
this  their  being  much  more  expofed  to  the  Winds  and  the 
Rain,  and  it  will  be  found,  by  comparing  the  Advanta¬ 
ges  propofed  from  thefe  Walls,  with  the  Difadvantages 
to  which  the  Fruit  Trees  will  be  expofed,  that  upright 
Walls  will  have  the  Preference  ;  for  it  is  not  the  ftrongeft 
Rays  of  the  Sun,  in  the  Heat  of  Summer,  which  are  fo 
much  wanting  for  ripening  of  Fruit,  as  the  Continuance 
of  a  moderate  Share  of  Warmth;  and  above  all,  the 
having  the  Sun  in  a  Morning,  to  dry  off  the  cold  Dews 
of  the  Night  early,  is  of  the  greateff  Ufe ;  and  in  this 
refpedl  the  upright  Walls  are  much  preferable  to  the 
Hoping,  as  they  will  have  the  direct  Rays  of  the  Sun  in 
the  Morning,  which  will  be  oblique  on  the  other,  and 
renders  thole  Walls  which  are  built  inclining  to  the  Faff 
preferable  to  South  Walls ;  as  the  Fruit  will  ahvay  ripen 
earlier  againft  them. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  recommend  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  Walls  black,  or  of  a  dark  Colour;  as  they  fup- 
pofe  the  dark  Colour  will  imbibe  more  of  the  Sun’s  Rays, 
fo  will  retain  the  Warmth  longer;  this  alfo  anfwers  bet¬ 
ter  in  Theory  than  in  Practice;  for  although  it  mud  be 
flowed,  that  a  black  Wall  is  warmer  to  the  Touch 
than  a  common  Brick  Wall,  yet,  as  the  Fruit  generally 
is  fituated  at  a  fmall  Diffance  from  the  Wall,  it  receives 
no  Benefit  from  the  Warmth  ol  the  Wall ;  and  it  is  the 
remedied  Pleat  which  accelerates  th  ripening  of  Fruit; 
therefore  1  would  adviie  every  oru  to  make  fair  Trials 
of  thefe  Things,  before  they  our  them  in  Pradtice,  and 
not  to  take  upon  Truft  what  they  may  be  told  by  Per¬ 
fons  who  are  too  fanguire  in  recommending  to  others 
Schemes  which  they  ha  ■.  c  •  ted  upon  very  High t  Prin¬ 
ciples,  or  perhaps  n  a.  fugle  Trial ;  this  Painting  of 
the  Walls  is  com  i.  -Mded  by  the  fame  Perftn  who 
wrote  upon,  inclining  Walls;  ami  he  has  proposed  this 
upon  the  fame  principles ;  but  introducing  thefe  Schemes 
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fhould  be  avoided,  until  fufficient  Trials  be  made  to 
warrant  their  Ufe. 

Where  Perfons  are  willing  to  be  at  the  Expence,  in 
the  building  their  Walls  fubftantial,  they  will  find  it 
anfvver  much  better  than  thofe  which  are  Rightly  built, 
not  only  in  their  Duration,  but  alfo  in  their  Warmth  ; 
therefore  a  Wall  two  Bricks  thick,  will  be  found  to  an- 
fwer  better  than  one  Brick  and  a  Half  ;•  and  if  in  the 
building  of  Garden  Walls  they  are  grouted  with  fofit 
Mortar,  to  fill  and  clo.fe  all  the  Joints,  the  Walls  will 
be  much  ftronger,  and  the  Air  will  not  fo  eafily  pene¬ 
trate  through  them,  as  it  does  through  thofe  which  are 
built  in  the  common  Wav. 

J 

According  to  the  modern  Tafte  in  Gardening,  there 
are  very  few  Walls  built  round  Gardens  ;  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  right,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  Pleafure 
of  viewing  the  neighbouring  Country  from  the  Garden, 
but  alfo  in  regard  to  the  Expence,  i.  Of  building  thefe 
Walls  ;  2.  If  they  are  planted  with  Fruit,  as  is  frequent¬ 
ly  p  radii  fed,  to  maintain  them  will  be  aconllant  Charge, 
without  receiving  much  Profit  or  Pleafure  ;  for  when 
there  is  too  much  Walling  planted  with  Fruit  Trees, 
they  are  feldom  taken  much  care  of  ;  fo  that  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Fruit  produced  will  be  fmail,  and  that  ill-nou- 
ri tffed  and  bad- tailed  ;  therefore  the  Quantity  of  Wall¬ 
ing  fhould  be-  proportioned  to  the  Fruit  confirmed  in  the 
Family  ;  but  as  it  will  be  neceffary  to  inclofe  the  Kitch¬ 
en  Garden,  for  the  Security  of  the  Garden  Stuff,  fo,  if 
that  be  walled  round,  it  will  contain  as  much  Fruit  as 
will  be  ufua.lly  wanted  in  the  Family  ;  becaufe  the  Kitch¬ 
en  Garden  is  always  proportioned  to  the  Number  of  Per¬ 
fons  maintained  ;  but  if  the  Quantity  of  Walling  which 
furroundj  the  Kitchen  Garden  fhould  be  judged  too  lit¬ 
tle  for  the  Supply  of  Fruit,  there  may  be  a  crofs  Wall 
built  through  the  Middle  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  ;  or, 
where  the  Size  of  the  Garden  will  admit,  there  maybe 
two  crofs  Walls  built  ;  but  this  mull  not  be  done  where 
there  is  not  Room  to  place  the  Walls  at  leaft  So  Feet 
afunder  ;  and  if  they  are  allowed  a  much  greater  Dif- 
tance  it  will  be  better,  and  as  the  Kitchen  Garden 
lhould  always  be  placed  out  of  Sight  from  the  Houfe, 
the  Walls  may  be  hid  by  Plantations  of  Trees,  at  fome 
little  Diftance,  which  will  be  of  Ufe  in  fheltering  the 
Fruit 

The  heft  ATpedf  for  Walls  in  England  is,  to  have  one 
Point  to  the  Eaftward  of  the  South;  for  thefe  will  enjoy 
the  Benefit  of  the  Morning  Sun,  and  will  be  lefs  exr 
pefed  to  the  Weft  and  Sourh-weft  Winds  (which  are 
very  injurious  to  Fruits  in  England )  than  thofe  Walls 
which  are  built  due  South.  I  know  there  are  many 
Perfons®  who  object  to  the  turning  of  Walls  the  leaft 
Point  to  the  Eaft,  on  Account  of  the  Blights  which  they 
fay  come  from  that  Quarter  in  the  Spring  ;  but  from 
many  Years  Experience  and  Obfervation,  I  can  affirm, 
that  Blights  as  often  attack  thofe  Walls  which  are  open 
to  the  South-weft,  as  thole  which  are  built  to  any  other 
AfpedF;  and  I  believe,  whoever  will  be  at  the  Trouble 
to  cbferve  for  7  Years,  which  afpt&ed  Walls  fuffer  moft 
fiom  Blights,  will  find  thofe  which  are  built  with  a 
Point  to  the  Eaftward  of  the  South,  as  feldpm  blighted, 
as  thofe  which  are  turned. to  an>  other  Afpeft  ;  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  Contrivance  of  a  Kitchen  Garden,  there 

fhould 
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fhould  be  as  grea £  Length  of  thefe  Walls  built,  as  the 
Situation  of  the  Ground  will  admit. 

The  next  belt  Afpe£t  is  due  South,  and  the  next  to 
that  South-ead,  which  is  preferable  to  the  South- welt, 
for  the  Reafons  before  afligned  ;  but  as  there  will,  for 
the  mod  Part,  be  South-weft,  and  Weft  Walls  in  every 
Garden  ;  thefe  may  be  planted  with  fome  Sorts  of  Fruit, 
which  do  not  require  fo  much  Heat  to  ripen  them,  as 
thofe  defigned  for  the  heft  Walls;  but  wherever  there 
are  North  Walls,  thofe  will  only  be  proper  for  Baking 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Morello  Cherries  for  prelerving,  or 
fome  Duke  Cherries  maybe  planted  againd  thefe  Walls, 
to  continue  them  longer  in  the  Seafon,  which  will  be 
be  found  ufeful  in  fupplying  the  7'able  till  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Plums,  are  ripe. 

Where  Perfons  are  very  curious  to  have  good  Fruit, 
they  erect  a  Trelafe  againd  their  Walls,  which  projects 
about  two  Inches  from  them,  to  which  they  faften 
their  Trees;  which  is  an  excellent  Method,  becaufe  the 
Fruit  will  be  at  a  proper  Didance  from  the  Walls,  fo 
as  not  to  be  injured  by  them,  and  will  have  all  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  Heat  ;  and  by  this  Method  the  Walls 
will  not  be  injured  by  driving  Nails  into  their  Joints, 
which  by  every  Year  being  drawn  out,  draws  out  the 
Mortar  from  between  the  Bricks,  and  thereby  makes 
Holes,  in  which  Snails  and  other  Vermin  will  harbour 
and  dedroy  the  Fruit,  and  the  Walls  will  be  aifo  great¬ 
ly  impaired. 

Thefe  Trelafes  may  be  contrived  according  to  the 
Sorts  of  Fruit  which  are  planted  againd  them.  Thofe 
which  are  defigned  for  Peaches,  Ne&arines,  and  Apri¬ 
cots  (which,  for  the  mod  part,  produce  their  Fruit  on 
the  young  Wood),  fnould  have  their  Rails  three,  or  at 
mod  four  Inches  afunder  every  Way  ;  but  for  the  other 
Sorts  of  Fruit,  which  continue  bearing  on  the  old  Wood, 
they  may  be  five  or  fix  Inches  apart  ;  and  thofe  for 
Vines  may  be  eight  or  nine  Inches  Didance.  For  as  the 
Shoots  of  Vines  are  always  trained  at  a  much  greater 
Didanc^  than  thofe  of  any  other  Sort  of  Fruit.  The 
Trelafes  for  thefe  need  not  be  near  fo  clofe,  efpecially 
as  thofe  mud  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  whofe  Shoots 
are  generally  fhottened  to  about  five  or  fix  Inches  or  lefs ; 
fo  that  if  the  Rails  are  not  pretty  clofe,  many  of  the 
fhort  Branches  cannot  be  fadened  to  them. 

Thefe  Trelafes  may  be  made  of  arry  Sort  of  Timber 
according  to  the  Expence  which  the  Owner  is  willing 
to  bedow  ;  but  Fir  is  mod  commonly  ufed  for  this  Pur- 
pofe,  which,  if  made  of  yellow  Deal,  well  dried  and 
painted,  will  lad  many  Years  ;  but  if  any  Perfon  will 
go  to  the  Expence  of  Oak,  it  will  lad  found  much  lon¬ 
ger.  And  if  any  one  is  unwilling  to  be  at  the  Expence 
of  either,  then  a  Trelafe  may  made  of  Afh  Poles,  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  is  praftifed  in  making  Efpaliers  for 
Counter  Borders ;  with  this  Difference  only,  that  every 
fourth  upright  Rail  or  Pod  fhould  be  very  drong,  and 
fadened  with  Iron  Hooks  to  the  Wall,  which  will  fup- 
port  the  Whole  ;  and  as  thefe  Rails  mud  be  laid  much 
clofer  together,  than  is  generally  praciifed  for  Efpaliers, 
thefe  drong  upright  Rails  or  Pods  will  not  be  farther 
didant  than  three,  or  at  mod  four  Feet  from  each  other. 
To  thefe  the  crofs  Rails  which  are  laid  horizontally 
fhould  be  well  nailed,  which  will  fecure  them  from 
being  displaced,  and  alio  {Lengthen  the  Trelafe ; 
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but  to  the  other  fmaller  upright  Poles  they  need  on¬ 
ly  be  fadened  with  Wire.  To  thefe  Trelafes  the 
Shoots  of  the  Trees  fhould  be  fadened  with  Ofier  Twigs, 
Rope  Yarn,  or  any  other  foft  Bandage,  for  they  mud  not 
be  nailed  to  it,  becaufe  that  will  decay  the  Wood  Work. 

Thefe  Trelafes  need  not  be  eretled  until  the  Trees 
are  well  fpread,  and  begin  to  bear  Fruit  plentifully; 
before  which  Time  the  young  Trees  may  be  trained  up 
againd  any  ordinary  low  Efpaliers,  made  only  of  a  few 
(lender  Afh  Poles,  or  any  other  (lender  Sticks ;  by  which 
Contrivance  the  Trelafes  will  be  new  when  the  Trees 
come  to  bearing,  and  will  lad  many  Years  after  the 
Trees  have  overfpread  them  ;  whereas,  when  they  are 
made  before  the  Trees  are  planted,  they  will  be  half 
decayed  before  the  Trees  attain  half  their  Growth. 

Where  thefe  Trelafes  are  intended  to  be  made  againd 
new  Walh,  it  will  be  proper  to  faden  fome  drong 
Iron  Hooks  into  the  Wall  as  it  is  built,  at  the  Didance 
which  the  upright  Pods  are  intended  to  be  placed  ;  be¬ 
caufe  when  thefe  are  afterwards  driven  into  the  Wall, 
they  difplace  the  Mortar  in  the  Joints,  and  injure  the 
Wall. 

In  building  the  Walls  found  a  Kitchen  Garden,  the 
Infides,  which  are  defigned  to  be  planted  with  Fruit 
Trees,  fhould  be  made  as  plain  as  poffible,  fo  that  the 
Piers  fhould  not  project  on  thofe  Sides  above  4  inches 
at  mod  ;  and  thefe  fhould  he  placed  about  14  Feet 
afunder,  in  fuch  Walls  as  are  defigned  for  Peach  and 
Nectarine  Trees;  fo  that  each  Tree  may  be  planted 
exactly  in  the  Middle  between  the  Piers,  which  will 
render  them  more  fighily,  and  be  better  for  the  Trees; 
but  where  Apricots,  Plurns,  or  Cherries,  are  to  be 
planted,  the  Piers  maybe  only  10  Feet  afunder;  and 
againd  every  other  Pier  the  Trees  fhould  be  planted  • 
which  will  allow  them  fufficient  Room  to  fpread  ;  as  the 
Trelafe  will  projedl  as  forward  as  the  Piers,  the  Branches 
of  the  Trees  may  be  trained  on  a  Plain  ;  but  when  the 
Piers  project  no  more  on  the  Jnfide  of  the  Garden, 
they  fhould  be  built  dronger  on  the  Outfide,  for  the 
better  fupporting  the  Walls 

The  ufuai  Thicknefs  which  Garden  Walls  are  al¬ 
lowed,  if  built  with  Bricks,  is  13  Inches,  which  is  one 
Brick  and  a  Half ;  but  this  fhould  be  proportiona¬ 
ble  to  the  Height ;  for  if  they  are  built  12  or  14 
Feet  high  or  more,*  as  is  often  practifed,  then  the 
Foundations  of  the  Wails  fhould.  be  at  lead  two  Bricks 
and  a  Half  thick,  and  brought  up  a  Footer  more  above 
the  Level  of  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  of  the  fame 
Thicknefs  ;  then  they  fhould  be  fet  off  2  Inches  on 
each  Side,  which  will' reduce  them  to  two  Bricks  ;  and 
5  or  6  Feet  above  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  they 
may  be  diminifhed  on  each  Side,  to  reduce  them  to 
the  Thicknefs  of  a  Brick  and  a  Half,  which  mud  be 
continued  to  the  Top  of  the  Walls,  and  the  Piers  in 
thefe  high  Walls  fhould  alfo  be  proportionably  dronger 
than  is  commonly  allowed  to  lower  Walls ;  for  as  thefe 
will  be  much  more  expofed  to  drong  Gaies  of  Wind,  . 
if  they  are  not  well  built,  they  will  be  in  Danger  of 
being  blown  down  ;  therefore  the  Piers  of  thefe  Walls 
fhould  be  projedled  the  Length  of  a  Brick  an  their 
Backfide,  and  the  7  hicknefs  of  a  Brick  on  their  Front; 
and  if  thefe  are  built  about  10  or  12  Feet  afunder, 
they  will  greatly  di  engthen  the  Walls. 

But 
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But  there  is  no  Necefllty  for  building  Walls  higher 
than  9  or  1  o  Feet,  uniefs  it  be  for  Pears,  which, 
if  properly  managed,  will  fpread  over  a  great  Compafs 
of  Walling  ;  but  as  only  fome  of  the  lated  Winter 
Pears  require  the  Adiftants  of  a  Wall,  there  need  no 
more  but  that  Part  of  the  Wall  where  thefe  are  defign- 
ed,  to  be  built  higher;  for  Peaches  and  Ne£tarines  ne¬ 
ver  require  a  Wall  higher  than  9  or  to  Feet,  provided 
they  are  rightly  managed  ;  becaufe  whenever  they  are 
carried  to  a  greater  Height,  the  lower  Part  of  the  Wall 
is  unfurnifhed  with  bearing  Branches,  and  although 
Apricots,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  will  frequently  grow 
higher,  yet,  if  they  are  planted  at  a  proper  Diflance, 
and  the  Branches  trained  horizontally  from  the  Bottom, 
they  will  not  foon  cover  a  Wall  of  this  Height  ;  and 
Vines  may  be  kept  as  low  as  any  Sort  of  Fruit  ;  for 
when  they  are  planted  againd  low  Walls,  they  mud  be 
treated  fomewhat  after  the  fame  Manner,  as  thofe  in 
Vineyards  ;  which  is,  to  cut  out  the  greatdVPart  of  the 
Wood  which  produced  Fruit  the  preceding  Year,  and 
train  in  new  Shoots  for  the  next  Year’s  Bearing,  which 
are  rarely  left  a  Yard  in  Length  ;  therefore  will  not  re¬ 
quire  very  high  Walls. 

ff  the  Pears  which  are  defigned  to  be  planted,  are 
allowed  a  South-well  Afpedf,  they  will  ripen  very  well  ; 
then  the  Wall  to  this  Afpe6t  fhould  be  built  14  Feet 
high  or  more,  for  as  thefe  Trees  fpread  very  far, 
when  on  free  Stocks,  they  fhould  not  be  fhortened  and 
flopped  in  their  Growth,  which  will  prevent  their  Bear- 
ing,  by  caufing  them  to  fend  out  a  great  Number  of 
grofs  luxuriant  Shoots,  which  will  never  produce  Fruit  ; 
therefore  thefe  fhould  never  be  planted  among  other 
Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees,  which  are  of  lefs  Growth  ;  be¬ 
caufe  then  the  Walls  mufl  appear  very  unfightly,  in 
having  fome  Trees  planted  more  than  double  the  Dif- 
tance  which  the  others  require  ;  fo  that  there  is  no 
other  Sort  of  Fruit  which  requires  the  Aflidance  of 
Walls  to  ripen  their  Fruit,  which  need  !o  great  Room 
for  fpreading  as  Pears,  except  it  be  Figs,  a  few  Trees 
of  which  may  be  planted  againd  the  fame  Walls  where 
there  is  Room  ;  though  thefe  may  be  planted  againtl 
the  back  Walls  of  Offices  or  Stables,  where  there  is 
Conveniency,  becaufe  this  Fruit  is  feldom  coveted  by 
Servants  ;  and  being  planted  in  Places  which  are  much 
frequented,  they  will  not  be  in  fo'much  Danger  of  be¬ 
ing  deflroyed  by  Birds,  as  thofe  which  are  in  private 
Places.  But  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  fome  Diiefti- 
ons  for  the  building  of  hot  Walls,  to  accelerate  the  ri¬ 
pening  of  Fruits,  which  is  now  pretty  much  pradtifed 
in  England. 

In  fome  Places  thefe  Walls  are  built  at  a  very  great 
Expence,  and  fo  contrived  as  to  confume  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Fuel  ;  but  where  they  are  judicioufly  built,  the 
fird  Expence  will  not  be  near  fo  great,  nor  will  the 
Charge  of  Fuel  be  very  confiderable  ;  becaufe  there 
will  be  no  NecefTity  of  making  Fires  more  than  10 
Weeks  or  3  Months  ;  beginning  about  the  Middle  or 
latter  End  of  January,  and  ending  by  the  Middle  of 
May,  when  there  will  be  no  Want  of  Fires,  if  the  Glaf- 
fes  are  clofe  fhut  every  Night,  or  in  bad  Weather  ;  for 
half  an  Hour’s  Sun-fhine  on  the  GlafTes  at  that  Seafon, 
will  diffidently  warm  the  Air  inclofed  in  the  GlafTes, 
for  the  Growth  of  any  of  our  European  Fruits. 
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*1  here  are  fome  Perfons  who  plant  Vines,  and  other 
Fruit  Trees  by  the  Sides  of  Stoves,  and  draw  fome  of 
their  Branches  into  the  Stove,  in  order  to  obtain  early 
fruit;  but  this  is  by  no  Means  right  ;  where  the 
Stove  is  defigned  for  the  Ananas,  the  Air  muff  be  kept 
much  warmer  for  them,  than  is  required  for  any  of  the 
other  Fruits  ;  fo  that  they  can  never  (ucceed  well  to¬ 
gether  ;  for  when  there  is  only  a  fufneient  Quantity  of 
Air  admitted  for  the  Growth  of  the  other  Fruit,  the 
Ananas  are  darved  for  Want  of  proper  Heat ;  and  fo 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  Stove  is  kept  up  to  the  pro¬ 
per  Heat  for  the  Ananas,  it  will  be  too  hot  for  other 
Fruits  ;  and  it  will  alfo  be  proper  to  have  the  Vines  on 
a  particular  Wall  by  them  Lives,  becaufe  thefe  require 
to  have  a  greater  Share  of  Air  admitted  to  them,  when 
they  begin  to  fhoot,  than  fome  other  Sorts  of  Fruit,  fo 
that  it  is  by  much  the  better  Method  to  have  them  feparate. 

The  ordinary  Height  of  thefe  hot  Walls  is  about 
10  Feet,  which  will  be  diffident  tor  any  of  thofe  Sorts 
of  Fruits  which  are  generally  forced  ;  tor  by  forcing 
the  Trees,  they  are  commonly  weakened  in  their 
Growth,  fo  that  they  um!1  not  grow  fo  vigoroufly  as  thofe 
which  are  always  expoted  to  the  open  Air  ;  and  where 
there  is  not  a  Quantity  of  Walling  planted  fufficient  to 
let  one  Part  red:  every  other  Year,  the  Trees  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  very  healthy,  and  will  lad  but  a  few  Years. 
The  Quan'iiy  of  Walling  to  produce  early  Fruit  for  a 
middling  Family,  cannot  be  lefs  than  80  or  a  100  Feet 
in  Length  ;  therefore  where  a  Perfon  is  defirous  to  have 
the  Fruit  in  Perfection,  and  the  Trees  to  continue  in  a 
good  Condition  many  Years,  there  fhould  be  three 
1  imes  this  Quantity  of  Walling  built  ;  fo  that  by  divi¬ 
ding  it  into  3  Parts,  there  will  be  two  Years  for  the 
Trees  to  recover  their  Vigour  between  the  Times  of 
their  being  forced  ;  whereby  a  greater  Quantity  of 
bearing  Wood  may  be  obtained,  and  the  Fruit  will  be 
fairer,  and  in  larger  Quantities,  than  when  they  are 
forced  every  Year,  or  every  other  Year  ;  and  as  the 
GlafTes  may  be  contrived  fo  as  to  move  from  one  to  the 
other,  the  Expence  of  building  the  Walls  fo  much 
longer,  will  not  be  very  great,  becaufe  the  Frames  and 
GlafTes  will  be  the  fame  as  for  one  Year’s  Fruit. 

The  Foundations  of  thefe  Walls  fliould  be  made  4 
Bricks  and  a  Half  thick,  in  order  to  fupport  the  Flues  ; 
otherwife,  if  Part  of  them  red:  on  Brick  Work,  and 
the  other  Part  on  the  Ground,  they  will  fettle  unequal¬ 
ly,  and  foon  be  out  of  Order  ;  for  where-ever  there 
happen  any  Cracks  in  the  Flues,  through  which  the 
Smoak  can  make  its  Efcape,  it  will  prevent  their  draw¬ 
ing  ;  and  if  the  Smoke  gets  within  the  Glades,  it  will 
greatly  injure  the  Fruit.  This  Thicknefs  of  Wall  need 
not  be  continued  more  than  6  Inches  above  the  Ground, 
where  fhould  be  the  Foundation  or  Bottom  of  the  firfl 
Flue  ;  which  will  raife  it  above  the  Damps  of  the  Earth  ; 
then  the  Walls  may  be  fet  off  4  Inches  on  each  Side, 
which  will  reduce  it  to  the  Thicknefs  of  three  Bricks 
and  a  Half,  fo  that  the  back  Wall  may  be  two  Bricks 
thick,  which  is  abfolutely  necedary  to  throw  the  Heat 
out  more  in  Front  ;  for  when  the  back  Walls  are  built 
too  thin,  the  Heat  will  efcape  through  them.  The 
Wall  in  Front  next  to  the  Fruit,  fhould  be  only  4  In¬ 
ches  thick;  whereby  there  will  be  Allowance  of  9 
Inches  for  the  Flues,  which  may  be  covered  with  1  2 

Inch 
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Inch  Tiles  ;  for  if  they  have  an  Inch  and  a  Half  Bear¬ 
ing  on  each  Side,  it  will  be  fufficient. 

The  Ovens  in  which  the  Fires  are  made,  mud  be  con¬ 
trived  on  the  Backfide  of  the  Walls,  which  fhould  be  in 
Number  proportionable  to  the  Length  of  the  Walls. 
The  Length  ufiially  allowed  for  each  Fire  to  warm,  is 
40  Feet ;  though  they  will  do  very  well  for  50  Feet  j 
but  l  would  not  advife  the  Flues  to  be  longer  than  this 
to  each  Fire;  becaufe  when  the  Ovens  are  made  at  a 
great  Didance,  there  is  a  Neceffity  of  making  the  Fires 
lo  much  ftronger  to  warm  the  Walls,  which  will  occa- 
fion  the  Heat  to  be  too  violent  near  the  Fires.  Thefe 
Ovens  fhould  be  fhedded  over,  to  keep  out  the  Wind 
and  Rain  ;  otherwife  the  Fires  will  not  burn  equally. 
Some  People  make  thefe  Sheds  of  Timber,  but  it  is 
much  better  to  build  them  of  Brick,  and  tile  them  over ; 
becaufe  the  wooden  Sheds  will  in  a  few  Years  decay, 
and  afterwards  will  be  a  conftant  Charge  to  keep  in 
Repair  ;  and  befides  they  may  be  in  Danger  of  firing, 
if  great  Care  is  not  conftantly  taken  of  the  Fires.  As 
it  is  abfolutely  necefiary  to  have  the  Ovens  below  the 
Foundation  of  the  firft  Flues,  there  mull  be  Steps  down 
into  the  Sheds,  to  come  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Ovens  to 
fupply  the  Fuel  ;  therefore  the  Sheds  fhould  not  be  nar¬ 
rower  than  8  Feet  in  the  Clear;  for  as  the  Steps  will 
require  4  Feet  Space,  there  fhould  be  at  leaf!  4  Feet 
more  for  the  Perfon  who  attends  the  Fire,  to  have 
Room  to  turn  himfelf  to  clear  out  the  Afhes,  and  to 
put  in  the  Fuel.  Where  the  Length  of  Walling  re¬ 
quires  2  Ovens,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  them  in  the 
Middle  included  in  one  Shed,  which  will  fave  Expence, 
and  allow  more  Room  to  attend  the  Fires;  for  in  this 
Cafe  the  Sheds  muft  be  at  leaff  10  Feet  long,  and  then 
they  need  not  be  more  than  6  in  Breadth.  The  Steps 
down  into  thefe  fhould  be  at  one  End ;  fo  that  the  Door 
opening  into  the  Sheds,  will  not  be  oppofite  to  the 
Mouths  of  the  Ovens,  therefore  the  Fires  will  burn 
more  regular  ;  for  whenever  the  Doors  are  contrived  to 
front  the  Mouth  of  the  Ovens,  if  the  Wind  fets  direclly 
againfl  them,  it  will  caufe  the  Fire  to  burn  too  fiercely, 
and  the  Fuel  will  be  foon  confumed. 

Thefe  Ovens  may  be  contrived  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  thofe  which  are  already  deferibed  for  Stoves;  where¬ 
fore  I  (hall  not  repeat  it  again  in  this  Place  ;  but  muff 
obferve,  that  when  the  two  Ovens  are  joined  together, 
there  fhould  be  a  Partition  Wall  at  leaf!:  three  Bricks 
thick  between  them,  otherwife  the  Fires  will  foon  de- 
ftroy  it ;  and  if  there  fhould  be  the  leaft  Hole  in  the 
Wall,  through  which  the  Smoke  of  the  2  Fires  can 
communicate,  it  will  prevent  their  drawing. 

The  lower  Flue,  through  which  the  Smoke  firft 
paffes  from  the  Fire,  may  be  2  Feet  and  a  Half  deep  ; 
therefore  the  back  Wall  fhould  be  at  leaf!  2  Bricks 
.thick,  as  high  as  to  the  Top  of  this  Flue  ;  and  then  it 
may  be  fet  off  to  a  Brick  and  a  Half  Thicknefs,  which 
matt  be  continued  to  the  Top  of  the  Wall.  The  fe- 
.cond  Flue,  which  fhould  return  over  the  firft,  may  be 
made  2  Feet,  the  third  a  Foot  and  a  Half,  and  the 
fourth  one  Foot  deep  ;  which  4  Flues,  with  their  Co¬ 
verings,  will  rife  near  8  Feet  in  Height';  fo  that  there 
will  be  about  two  Feet  left  for  the  fixing  the  Frames  at 
the  Top  to  fupport  the  Glaftes,  and  for  coping  the 
Wall.  And  thefe  4  Returns  will  be  fufficient  to  warm 
-Vol.  II. 
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the  Air  in  th#  Frames ;  for  the  Smoke  will  have  Dll  its 
Heat  by  the  Time  it  has  paffed  thus  far. 

In  carrying  up  thefe  Walls,  there  fhould  be  fome 
firong  Iron  Hooks  fattened  at  convenient  Diftances, 
which  fhould  projed  about  2  Inches  from  the  Wall,  to' 
which  the  Trelafe  mutt  be  fattened,  which  is  to  fupport 
the  Trees.  Thefe  Hooks  fhould  be  long  enough  to  fatten 
into  the  back  Wal!  ;  for  the  Wall  in  Front,  being  but 
4  Inches  thick,  will  not  be  ttrong  enough  to  fupport  the' 
Trelafe;  but  in  placing  them,  Care  fhould  be  taken 
not  to  lay  them  crofs  the  Middle  of  the  Flues,  becaufe 
they  would  obttrud  the  clearing  the  Flues  of  Soot, 
whenever  there  fhould  be  Occafion  ;  fo  that  the  bett 
Way  is  to  lay  them  juft  under  the  Tiles  which  cover 
each  Flue,  at  about  3  Feet  afunder,  which  will  be  near 
enough,  provided  the  Hooks  are  made  fufficienlly 
ttrong.  As  the  Flues  muft  be  well  plaftered  with 
Loam  on  their  Infide  ;  fo  likewife  fhould  the  Loam  be 
fpread  under  the  Tiles,  which  cover  them,  to  the 
Thicknefs  of  the  Hooks,  that  the  Flues  may  be  very 
fmooth  ;  otherwife  the  Soot  will  hang  to  the  Don  Hooks, 
and  Hop  the  Smoke  from  patting.  It  will  alfo  be  very 
proper  to  cover  thefe  Flues  on  the  Side  next  the  Trelafe 
with  Hop  Bags,  or  fome  fuch  coarfe  Cloth,  as  hath 
been  dire&ed  for  the  Stoves  ;  which  will  make  them  fo 
tight,  that  no  Smoke  will  find  its  Way,  which,  without 
this  Covering,  it  is  very  apt  to  do,  through  the  Joints 
of  Walls ;  efpecially  when  they  are  fo  thin  as  thefe 
mutt  be  built ;  and  this  Covering  will  alfo  ftrengthen 
the  Wall  of  the  Flues,  and  join  the  whole  Work  toge¬ 
ther.  If  at  each  End  of  thefe  Flues,  there  are  finail 
Arches  turned  in  the  back  Walls,  in  fuch  a  Manner  that 
there  may  be  Holes  opened  to  clean  the  Flues  of  Soot, 
whenever  there  is  a  Neceflity  for  it,  the  Trouble  will  be 
much  lefs  than  to  open  the  Flues  in  Front  ;  and  there 
will  be  no  Damage  done  to  the  Trees,  nor  will  the 
Flues  be  in  the  leaft  injured  by  this,  which  they  rnuffc 
be,  when  they  are  opened  in  Front. 

The  Borders,  in  Front  of  thefe  hot  Walls,  fhould  be 
about  4  Feet  wide,  which  will  make  a  fufficient  Decli¬ 
vity  for  the  Hoping  Glaftes  ;  and  in  thefe  Borders  there 
may  be  a  Row  of  Dwarf  Peas  planted  to  come  early, 
or  a  Row  of  dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  either  of  which  will 
fucceed  very  well  ;  and  if  they  are  not  planted  too  near 
the  Trees,  will  not  do  them  much  Injury.  On  the 
Outfide  of  thefe  Borders  fhould  be  low  Walls  ere&ed, 
which  fhould  rife  about,  an  Inch  or  two  above  the  Level 
of  the  Borders  ;  upon  which  the  Plate  of  Timber 
fliould  be  laid,  on  which  the  Hoping  Glaftes  are  to  reft; 
and  this  Wall  will  keep  up  the  Earth  of  the  Border, 
and  alfo  preferve  the  Wood  from  rotting. 

The  Glaftes  which  are  defigned  to  cover  thefe  Walls, 
much  be  divided  into  2  Ranges  ;  for  as  they  mutt  reach 
from  the  Ground  Plate  (jyft  above  the  Level  of  the 
Bordet)  to  almoft  the  Top  of  the  Wall,  they  will  be 
more  than  12  Feet  long;  which  will  be  too  great  a 
Length  for  fingle  Frames,  which,  when  they  are  much 
more  than  6  Feet  long,  are  too  heavy  to  move,  efpeci¬ 
ally  if  the  Frames  are  made  of  a  proper  Strength  to 
fuftain  the  Giafs.  Thefe  Frames  tticuld  be  contrived  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  upper  Row  may  Hide  down  ;  and 
by  making  on  one  Side  3  final!  Holes  in  the  Wood  Work 
which  fupports  the  Frames,  at  about  a  Foot  Diftance, 
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and  having  a  fmall  Iron  Pin  to  fix  into  them,  the  top 
Glafles  may  be  let  down  i,  2,  or  3  Feet,  according  as 
there  may  be  Occafion  to  admit  Air.  The  lower  Row 
of  Glafles  may  be  contrived  fo  as  to  take  eafily  out ; 
but  as  they  mud  lie  Hoping,  and  the  upper  Row  mult 
bear  on  them,  they  cannot  be  contrived  to  Hide  upwards ; 
nor  indeed  will  there  be  any  Occafion  for  their  moving  ; 
becaufe  it  is  much  better  to  let  the  Air  in  at  the  Top, 
than  in  the  Front  of  the  Trees. 

The  Hoping  Timbers,  which  are  to  fupport  the 
Glafs  Frames,  mult  be  faflened  at  Bottom,  into  the 
Ground  Plate  in  the  Front  of  the  Border,  and,  at  the 
Top  into  flrong  Iron  Cramps  fixed  in  the  upper  Part 
oi  the  Wall  for  that  Purpofe.  Thefe  Timbers  fhould 
be  made  of  Firr,  which  will  not  twill  as  Oak  and 
fome  other  Wood  will,  where  it  is  laid  in  fuch  Pofition. 
They  mull  be  made  fubflantial,  otherwife  they  will  not 
Jail  many  Years,  efpecially  as  they  are  defigned  to  be 
moveable.  On  the  Top  of  thefe  fhould  be  fixed  a 
flrong  Board,  under  which  the  upper  Row  of  Glafles 
fhould  Hide.  The  Ufe  of  this  Board  is,  to  fecure  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Glafles  from  being  raifed  by  the 
Winds,  and  alfo  to  keep  the  Wet  from  getting  to  the 
Trees ;  therefore  it  fhould  be  joined  as  clofe  as  poifible 
to  the  Wall,  and  fliould  proje£l  about  2  Inches  over  the 
Glafs  Frames ;  which  will  be  enough  to  throw  the  Wet 
on  the  Giaflfes,  and  likewife  to  fecure  them  fall  down. 

The  Breadth  of  thefe  Frames  for  the  Glafles  may  be 
about  3  Feet  or  a  little  more,  according  as  the  Divifions 
of  the  Length  of  the  Wall  will  admit;  for  a  fmall 
Matter  in  their  Width  is  of  no  Confequence,  provided 
they  are  not  too  wide  to  be  eafily  moved  ;  for  when 
they  are  wider  than  a  Man  can  eafily  reach  with  his 
Arms  to  manage,  they  will  be  very  troublefome  to  car¬ 
ry  from  one  Place  to  another.  The  Bars  of  thefe 
Frames,  which  are  to  fupport  the  Glafs,  fhould  be  pla¬ 
ced  lengthwife  of  the  Frames ;  for  when  they  are  placed 
acrofs,  they  flop  the  Moiflure  which  is  lodged  on  the 
Infide  of  the  Glafles,  and  caufe  it  to  fall  in  Drops  on  the 
Borders  at  every  Bar  ;  which  will  be  very  injurious  to 
any  Plants  which  are  put  there ;  and  if  it  falls  on  the 
Trees  will  greatly  damage  them,  efpecially  when  they 
are  in  Bloflom.  The  Lead  into  which  the  Glafles  of 
thefe  Frames  are  fixed,  fliould  be  very  broad,  and  the 
Joints  well  cemented  ;  otherwife  the  Wet  will  find  an 
cafy  Paffage  through,  and  do  great  Damage  to  the  Fruit. 

At  each  End  of  the  Range  of  Glafles,  there  will  be 
an  angular  Space  between  the  Glafles  and  the  Wall, 
which  mufl  be  clofely  flopped  to  prevent  the  Air  from 
getting  in,  which  might  greatly  injure  the  Fruit.  Thefe 
are  by  feme  Perfons  clofely  boarded  up  ;  but  if  they 
are  clofed  with  Glafles,  fo  contrived  as  to  open  to  let  in 
Air  at  proper  Times,  it  will  be  of  great  Advantage  ; 
becaufe  when  the  Wind  may  he  too  tlrong  againfl  the 
Front  Glafles,  one  or  both  of  thefe  End  Glafles  may 
be  opened,  according  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Air  inclo- 
fed  ;  which  will  be  often  very  ufeful  to  cool  the  Air,  and 
to  admit  a  fmall  Quantity  of  frefh  Air  to  the  Fruit. 

The  Sorts  of  Fruit,  which  are  ufually  planted  for 
forcing,  are  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots,  and 
Nefilarines  ;  but  the  two  lafl-mebtioned  rarely  fucceed 
well ;  nor  will  the  Trees  continue  long  ;  fo  that  they  are 
fcarce  worth  planting  againfl  hot  Walls.  As  for  the 
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Vines,  I  would  propofe  they  fhould  be  planted  by  them- 
felves  againfl  a  particular  Wall ;  for  as  they  will  require 
more  Air  to  be  admitted  to  them  when  they  begin  to 
fhoot,  than  any  of  the  above  mentioned  Fruits,  they 
will  not  all  fucceed,  if  they  are  included  in  the  fame 
Frame.  As  to  the  others,  they  will  do  very  well  in  the 
fame  Border,  and  will  demand  the  fame  Temperature 
of  Warmth.  The  bell  of  thefe  Sorts  to  plant  againfl. 
thefe  hot  Walls,  are  thofe  here  mentioned  : 

Cherries. 

The  Early  May,  and  May  Duke. 

Plums. 

The  Jaune  Hat/ve,  or  White  Primordian. 

The  Early  Black  Damafk,  or  Morrocco. 

The  Great  Damafk  Violet  of  Tours. 

The  Drap  d'Qr. 

The  Jaune  Hative  Plum  is  here  mentioned,  becaufe 
it  is  ripe  the  firft,  but  it  is  a  mealiy  Fruit  without  Fla¬ 
vour,  therefore  fcarce  deferves  a  Place. 

Peaches. 

The  Red  Nutmeg. 

The  Red  Magdelain. 

The  Montauban. 

Nedlarines. 

Fairchild's  Early  Nutmeg. 

The  Elruge. 

Apricot. 

The  Mafculine. 

Thefe  being  the  Sorts  which  ripen  early,  are  the 
mod  proper  to  plant  againfl  thefe  Walls,  although  they 
are  not  fo  valuable  as  fome  other  Sorts  of  thefe  Fruits ; 
yet,  as  they  naturally  ripen  3  Weeks  or  a  Month  earlier 
in  the  Seafon,  they  will  be  very  early  ripe,  when  they 
are  brought  forward  by  artificial  Warmth. 

In  preparing  the  Borders  for  planting  thefe  Fruit 
Trees,  there  fliould  be  the  fame  Care  taken,  as  for 
thofe  againfl  open  Borders ;  which,  being  fully  treated 
of  in  another  Part  of  this  Work,  I  (hall  not  repeat 
here.  There  mufl  alfo  be  the  fame  Care  in  training  up 
the  Trees,  when  they  flioot ;  but  the  Trelafes  need  not 
be  made  againfl  thefe  Walls,  until  the  'Frees  are  grown 
large  enough  to  fpread,  and  produce  a  Quantity  of 
Fruit  ;  till  which  Time  they  may  be  fupperted  by  any 
low  ordinary  Trelafe,  which  will  do  very  well  till  the 
Time  that  the  Trees  will  have  Strength  enough  to  force, 
which  will  not  be  until  the  4th  or  5th  Year  after  plant¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  Progrefs  they  have  made  ;  for  if 
they  are  forced  too  young,  it  will  weaken  them  fo  much, 
that  they  feldom  make  vigorous  Trees  afterward  ;  be- 
fides,  the  Quantity  of  Fruit  which  fuch  young  Trees 
produce,  is  net  worth  the  Expence  and  Trouble  of  for¬ 
cing  ;  for  the  Quantity  of  Fuel  ufed,  and  the  Trouble, 
will  be  the  fame  for  fmall  Trees,  which  are  not  capable 
of  producing  more  than  6  or  8  Fruit  each,  as  for  thofe 
which  may  produce  3  or  4  Dozen  ;  fo  that  the  greater 
Time  the  Trees  have  to  grow  before  they  are  forced, 
the  better  they  will  pay  for  the  Trouble  and  Expence. 

But  it  will  be  the  heft  Way  not  to  have  any  of  the 
Frames  made,  nor  the  Trelafe,  or  any  other  of  the 
Wood  Work,  until  the  Trees  are  flrong  enough  to  force; 
for  if  thefe  are  done  when  the  Walls  are  firfl  built,  as  is 
by  lome  Perfons  pradlifed,  they  will  be  half  decayed, 
before  there  is  any  Ufe  for  them  j  but  then  the  Perfons 
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who  are  employed  in  making  the  Trelafe,  muft  be  very 
careful  in  putting  it  up,  not  to  injure  the  Trees. 

When  the  Trees  have  acquired  Strength  enough  to 
produce  a  Quantity  of  Fruit,  that  Part  which  is  deiigned 
to  be  forced  the  following  Spring,  fhould  be  carefully 
pruned  early  in  Autumn  ;  when  the  very  weak  Shoots 
mull  be  either  entirely  cut  out,  or  pruned  very  fhort, 
becaufe  thefe,  by  being  forced,  will  for  the  moil  part  de¬ 
cay  ;  and  though  fome  of  them  may  be  full  of  P'lower 
Buds,  yet  thefe  Shoots,  being  weak,  cannot  nourifh 
them  ;  fo  that  the  Flowers  having  exhaufted  all  the  Sap, 
the  Shoots  die  foon  after,  and  rarely  produce  any  Fruit, 
or  at  lead:  do  not  bring  them  to  Perfection.  The  other 
more  vigorous  Shoots  fhould  alfo  be  fhortened  to  a  pro¬ 
per  Length,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  is  diredled  for 
thofe  Trees  in  the  open  Air  ;  with  this  Difference  only, 
viz.  that  thefe  which  are  defigned  for  forcing,  fhould 
not  have  their  Shoots  left  fo  long,  becaufe  forcing  them 
will  weaken  them  ;  and  confequently,  fhould  there  be 
as  great  a  Length  of  Branches,  there  will  probably 
be  a  greater  Number  of  Fruit  on  them  ;  becaufe,  as 
thefe  will  be  fcreened  from  the  open  Air,  they  will  not 
be  liable  to  Blafts,  or  the  Injuries  of  Frofl  ;  and  the  hav¬ 
ing  too.many  Fruiton  the  Trees,  will  render  them  fmall, 
and  alfo  too  much  weaken  the  Trees  ;  then  the  Shoots 
fhould  be  all  regularly  fallened  to  the  Trelafe,  at  a  pro¬ 
per  Diftance  from  each  other ;  fo  that  when  the 
Branches  fhoot  the  following  Spring,  they  may  not  over¬ 
hang  each  other.  The  Reafon  for  my  advifing  thefe 
Trees  to  be  pruned  fo  early  in  theSeafon,  is,  that  thofe 
Branches  which  are  left  on,  may  enjoy  the  whole  Nou- 
Tifhmentof  the  Sap  ;  fo  that  the  Buds  will  become  ve¬ 
ry  turgid  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  and  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  open  when  the  Fires  are  fet  to  work. 

The  Time  for  beginning  to  make  the  Fires  is  about 
the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  January ,  according  as  the 
Seafon  is  more  or  lefs  favourable  ;  for  if  the  Trees  are 
forced  too  early  into  flower,  they  will  be  in  fome  Dan¬ 
ger  of  mifcarrying,  if  the  Weather  fhould  prove  fever e, 
fo  that  it  is  by  much  the  furefl  Method  to  begin  about 
the  Time  here  directed,  becaufe  there  will  be  a  Necef- 
fity  of  admitting  frefh  Air  to  the  Trees  when  they  are  in 
flower ;  which  cannot  be  done  with  Safety,  when  they 
flower  in  very  bad  Weather.  And  thofe  Trees  which 
are  forced  into  flower  by  the  Middle  of  Februaryy  will 
ripen  their  Fruit  as  early  as  mod  People  will  defire  to 
eat  them  ;  for  the  Cherries  will  ripen  early  in  April ,  and 
the  Apricots  by  the  Beginning  of  May  ;  snd  foon  after, 
the  Plums,  Peaches  and  Nedtarines,  will  be  ripe. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  w'ho  plant  Strawberries  in 
their  Borders  before  the  Fruit  Trees,  in  order  to  have 
early  Fruit,  which  often  fucceed  very  well  ;  but  where- 
ever  this  is  pradlifed,  great  C.ire  fhould  be  taken  to 
keep  them  from  fpreading  over  the  Border,  becaufe  thefe 
Plants  will  exhauft  the  principal  Goodnefs  of  the  Earth, 
and  thereby  injure  the  Trees ;  fo  that  when  it  is  defign¬ 
ed  to  have  Strawberries  in  thefe  Borders,  I  would  advife, 
that  the  Roots  fhould  be  either  planted  in  Pots,  or 
fingly  at  a  good  Diftance  on  a  fhady  Border  of- loamy 
Earth,  one  Year  before  they  are  defigned  to  be  forced  ; 
during  which  Time  the  Runners  fhould  be  diligently 
pulled  off,  to  encourage  the  main  Roots  for  fruiting  ; 
and  at  Michaelmas  thefe  Plants  may  be  tranfplanted, 
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with  large  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  into  the  Bor¬ 
ders,  before  the  Fruit  Trees  which  are  to  be  forced  the 
following  Spring  ;  fo  that  they  may  have  Time  to  get 
new  Root  before  that  Seafon  ;  and  if  thefe  Plants  are 
carefully  watered  when  they  begin  to  fhew  their  Flower 
Buds,  they  will  produce  a  good  Quantity  of  Fruit, 
which  will  ripen  the  latter  End  of  April ,  or  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  May  ;  but  then  I  would  alfo  advife,  that  thefe 
Plants  be  taken  away  as  foon  as  they  have  done  bear¬ 
ing,  that  they  may  not  rob  the  Trees  of  their  Nourifh- 
ment. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  Method  of  having  earlv 
Strawberries,  I  fhall  take  the  Liberty  to  infert  another 
Method,  which  is  often  pradtifed  to  obtain  this  Fruit 
early  in  the  Spring,  though  it  doth  not  fo  properly 
come  under  this  Article  ;  which  is,  to  train  up  the  Plants 
either  in  Pots  or  Borders,  after  the  Manner  before  direct¬ 
ed,  for  at  leaf!:  one  Year  or  more  ;  then,  about  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  February ,  there  fhould  be  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
prepared,  in  Length  proportionable  to  the  Number  of 
Plants  defigned  to  be  forced  ;  and  the  Breadth  fhould 
be  proportionable  to  the  Width  of  the  Frames  which 
are  defignedto  cover  them.  Thefe  Frames  may  befuch 
as  are  ufed  for  common  hot  Beds,  to  raife  the  early  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  &c.  This  hot  Bed  mult  be  covered  with  frefh 
loamy  Earth  about  8  Inches  thick,  into  which  the 
Strawberry  Plants  fhould  be  placed,  with  large  Balls' of 
Earth  to  the  Roots,  as  clofe  as  they  can  conveniently 
be  planted  (for  as  they  muft  be  kept  clear  from  Runners*, 
they  will  not  fpread  much  during  the  Time  they  remain 
in  the  Bed,  which  will  be  no  longer,  than  until  their 
Fruit  is  gone).  Then  they  fhould  be  gently  watered  to 
fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots,  which  muft  be  frequently 
repeated  as  the  Earth  becomes  dry,  otherwife  they  will 
produce  but  few  Fruit.  While  the  Nights  continue  cold, 
the  Glafles  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats, 
to  preferve  a  kindly  Warmth  in  the  Beds  ;  but  in  the 
Day  Time,  when  the  Weather  is  favourable  the  Glafles 
fhould  be  raifed  to  admit  frefn  Air  to  the  Plants  ;  for  if 
they  are  too  much  drawn  (efpecially  when  they  begin  to 
flower),  they  will  not  produce  much  Fruit.  If  the  Sea¬ 
fon  fhould  continue  long  cold,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Beds 
fhould  decline,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  fome  frefh  hot 
Dung  round  the  Sides  of  the  Beds  to  renew  their  Heat, 
being  always  careful  not  to  make  them  too  hot ;  for  that 
will  fcorch  their  Roots,  and  prevent  their  fruiting.  If 
the  Plants  which  are  planted  in  thefe  Beds  are  flrong, 
and  in  a  good  condition  for  bearing  ;  and  Care  be  taken 
in  tranfplanting  them  to  preferve  good  Balls  of  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  and  alfo  to  keep  a  due  Temperature  of 
Warmth  in  the  Beds;  they  will  produce  ripe  Fruit  by 
the  End  of  April ,  or  the  Beginning  of  Mayy  in  Plenty; 
and  will  continue  bearing,  until  fome  of  thofe  in  the  open 
Air  come  in  to  fucceed  them. 

The  beft  Kinds  of  Strawberries  to  plant  for  forcing, 
are  the  Scarlet  ;  for  the  Hautboys  grow  too  rampant 
for  this  Purpofe. 

But  to  return  to  the  Subjedt  of  hot  Walls  ;  what  I 
have  here  inferted  concerning  the  forcing  of  Fruits,  has 
been  only  to  obtain  thefe  Fruits  earlier  in  the  Seafon, 
than  they  would  naturally  ripen  againfl:  common  Walls. 
But  in  fome  Part  of  England ,  where  moll  of  our  good 
Kinds  of  Fruit  feldom  ripen,  it  might  be  very  well 
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worth  while  to  build  fome  of  thefe  Walls,  to  obtain 
good  Fruit  from  the  beft  Kinds  of  Peaches,  Plums,  &c. 
efpecially  in  fuch  Places  where  Fuel  is  Plenty,  becaufe 
there  the  Expence  will  not  be  great  after  the  firft:  Build¬ 
ing  of  the  Walls.  For  I  would  not  propofe  to  have 
Covering*  of  Glafs,  excepting  for  a  fmall  Proportion 
of  the  Walls  j  the  reft  may  have  Frames  of  Canvas,  to 
fhut  over  them,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Glafles  are 
contrived;  which  will  fucceed  very  well,  where  proper 
Care  is  taken  :  for  as  there  will  not  be  Occafion  to  cover 
thefe  Trees  until  the  Beginning  of  March ,  at  which 
Time  alfo  the  Fires  mufl:  be  made  ;  fo,  before  the  Trees 
are  in  flower,  the  Weather  may  be  frequently  warm 
enough  to  open  the  Covers  to  admit  Sun  and  Air  to  the 
Trees  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  ;  for  if  thefe  Covers 
are  kept  too  clofely  fhut,  the  Shoots  of  the  Trees  will 
draw  very  weak,  and  their  Leaves  will  turn  pale,  for 
Want  of  Light  and  Air.  And  as  the  Dclign  of  thefe 
Contrivances  is  only  to  bring  the  Trees  into  flower  three, 
or,  at  moft,  four  Weeks  earlier,  than  they  would  natu- 
turally  come  againft  common  Walls,  there  will  be  no 
Neceflity  for  making  very  large  Fires,  or  keeping  the 
Covers  too  clofely  over  the  Trees. 

Inftead  of  Canvas  for  thefe  Covers,  oiled  Papers 
may  be  ufed,  which  Ihould  be  done  in  the  Manner  di¬ 
rected  for  raifrng  Melons,  by  parting  as  many  Sheets  of 
Paper  together,  as  will  fit  the  Frames  on  which  they  are 
to  be  fixed ;  and  when  the  Parte  is  dry,  the  Paper 
fhould  be  fattened  into  the  Frames,  and  then  the  Oil 
rubbed  over  on  the  Outfide  with  a  Bruth,  which  will 
foak  through  the  Paper,  and  when  the  Paper  is  dry, 
the  Covers  may  be  ufed.  This  Paper  will  lart  very 
well  one  Seafon,  and  the  Expence  of  repairing  it  will 
not  be  very  great ;  wherefore  thefe  are  to  be  preferred 
to  the  Canvas,  becaufe  all  Sorts  of  Plants  will  thrive 
much  better  under  them,  than  they  will  under  Canvas, 
or  any  other  clofe  Covering,  which  will  not  admit  the 
Kays  of  the  Light  fo  well  through  to  the  Plants. 

The  Frames  defignedfor  either  Canvas  or  Paper  may 
be  made  much  {lighter  than  thofe  for  Glafs,  becaufe 
thefe,  being  very  light,  will  not  require  fo  much 
Strength  to  fupport  them ;  and  if  thefe  are  well  paint¬ 
ed,  and  every  Year,  when  their  Ufe  is  over,  carried 
into  Shelter,  they  will  lart  a  long  Time,  for  they  will 
not  be  wanted  abroad  longer  than  three  Months,  viz. 
from  the  Beginning  of  March  to  the  End  of  May  ;  for 
after  this  Time  the  Fruit  will  not  require  any  Covering, 
the  Trees  being  then  full  of  Leaves,  and  the  young 
Shoots  will  by  that  Time  have  made  fuch  Progrefs,  as 
to  become  a  good  Defence  for  the  Fruit,  but  thefe  Co¬ 
vers  fliould  not  be  too  fuddenly  taken  away,  but  by  De¬ 
grees  the  Trees  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  Air,  other- 
wile  the  Change  will  be  too  great,  and  may  occafion 
mod  of  the  Fruit  to  fall  off,  efpecially  if  cold  Nights 
fhould  folloxv. 

By  this  Method  Gentlemen  may  be  fupplied  with 
molt  of  the  beft  Kinds  of  Fruit,  in  tbe  Northern  Parts 
of  England ,  where,  without  fome  fuch  Care,  they  can¬ 
not  expedt  much  good  Fruit  in  their  Gardens.  And 
as  Coal  is  in  great  Plenty  in  thofe  Places,  the  Expence 
will  be  very  little,  therefore  I  am  furprifed  that  moll  of 
the  Gentlemen,  who  live  in  the  North,  do  not  put  this 
Method  in  Pra&ice.  That  there  are  fome  few  of  thefe 
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Walls  built  in  the  North  is  well  known,  but  then  they 
are  chiefly  deftgned  to  produce  a  little  early  Fruit,  more 
for  Curiofity  than  any  real  Ufe;  ami  thefe  Wall's  are, 
for  the  mod  part,  fo  ill  contrived,  that  four  Times 
the  Fuel  is  expended,  as  will  be  requifite  when  the 
Walls  are  built  after  the  Manner  here  diredled ;  and 
where  the  Heat  is  not  pretty  equally  diftributed  through 
every  Part  of  the  Wall,  fome  of  the  Trees  will  have 
too  much  Heat,  while  others  will  have  little  Benefit 
from  the  Fires. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  build  their  hot  Walls 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  have  the  greateft  Heat  under 
the  Border,  near  the  Roots  of  their  Trees,  fuppofing 
there  is  a  Neceflity  for  Heat  to  tbe  Roots,  as  well  as 
the  Branches ;  but  this  is  a  great  Miflake,  for  the  Fires 
muft  greatly  injure  the  Roots  of  the  Trees,  by  drying 
up  the  Moifture  of  the  Earth,  as  alfo  in  fcorching  the 
tender  Fibres  of  thofe  Roots  which  lie  near  them ; 
therefore  this  Pratfice  ihould  not  be  continued,  for  it 
is  much  the  better  Method  to  elevate  the.  firft  Flue  nine 
Inches  or  a  Foot  above  the  Level  of  the  Border,  accor¬ 
ding  as  the  Ground  is  dry  or  wet,  than  to  place  it  the 
leaft  below  Ground,  which  wiil  only  dry  the  Earth,  and 
not  warm  the  Air  about  the  Trees,  which  is  the  only 
Ufe  of  artificial  Heat,  for  it  is  very  commonly  pradtifed 
to  draw  a  Branch  of  a  Vine,  or  other  Fruit  Tree,  into 
a  Stove,  which  Branch  will  produce  its  Fruit  as  early  as 
if  the  whole  Tree  had  been  forced  ;  when,  at  the  fame 
Time,  all  the  other  Branches  of  the  fame  Tree,  which 
are  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  will  not  be  the  leaft  for¬ 
warded,  though  they  are  all  nourifhed  by  the  fame  Root, 
which  is  a  plain  Proof,  that  there  is  no  Neceflity  for  ad¬ 
ding  any  Warmth  to  the  Roots  of  Fruit  Trees,  to  have 
their  Fruit  earlier  or  better  ripened. 

I  have  alfo  heard  of  fome  Walls  which  have  been 
built  for  forcing  Fruit,  with  one  continued  Chafm 
from  their  Bottoms  to  the  Top,  fo  that  they  have  been 
like  double  Walls,  with  Places  at  proper  Diftances  to 
make  the  Fires,-  but  thefe  can  be  of  little  Ufe;  for  if 
the  Veins  are  open  at  their  Tops  to  let  out  the  fmoke, 
the  Heat  will  alfo  efcape  with  it,  becaufe,  if  the  Smoke 
be  not  led  about  three  or  four  Times  in  Flues,  in  order 
to  warm  the  Bricks,  the  Heat  will  pafs  off  at  the  Top, 
without  doing  much  Service  to  the  Trees. 

Where  the  Walls  are  planted  with  the  beft  Kinds 
of  Fruit,  which  are  defigned  to  ripen  them  in  Perfedli- 
on,  if  the  Autumns  fliould  prove  cold,  or  very  wet,  be¬ 
fore  the  Fruit  are  ripe,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  tbe  Co¬ 
vers  over  the  Trees;  and  if  there  ate  fome  flow  Fires 
made  to  dry  off  the  Darrfps,  it  will  be  of  great  Ufe  to 
prevent  the  Fruit  from  growing  mouldy,  and  to  harten 
their  ripening;  but  when  this  is  praclifed,  the  Covers 
fhould  be  taken  off  whenever  the  Weather  will  admit  cf 
it,  that  the  Fruit  may  enjoy  the  Benefit  of  the  free  Air, 
without  which  they  will  be  inflpicj  or  ill-tarted- 

Alihough  in  the  former  Dire<5iions  for  forcing  Trees, 
in  order  to  have  early  Fruit,  I  have  advifed,  that  fuch 
Trees  fhould  have  one  or  two  Years  Reft,  in  order  to 
recover  Vigour,  yet  that  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  thefe 
Trees,  which  are  only  defigned  to  be  brought  forward 
enough  to  produce  their  Fruit  in  Perfe&ion;  for  as  the 
Fires  are  not  defigned  to  be  made  till  the  Beginning  of 
March ,  the  Trees  will  not  be  weakened  thereby,  be- 
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caiife  they  w'ffibe  inured  tt>  the  opert  Air  long  before 
their  Fruit  is  ripe,  and  will  have  Tiine  to  ripen  their 
Shoots,  an'd  form  their  Buds,  for  tho  next  Year’s 
Bearing;  therefore  thefe  Trees  may  be  thus  forced  eve¬ 
ry  Year,  without  doing  them  much  Injury,  provided 
they  are  carefully  managed. 

In  forcing  Fruit  Trees  People  generally  hang  up 
Thermometers  under  their  GlaiTes,  for  the  better  ad¬ 
juring  the  Heat,  and  regulating  the  Fires;  but  when 
this  is  pra&ifed,  they  fnould  be  hurtg  where  the  Sun  can 
never  ihiiie  on  them,  for  one  Hour’s  Sun-ffiine  upon 
the  Ball  or  Tube  of  the  Thermometer,  in  the  Spring 
of  the  Year,  will  fo  much  rarefy  the  Spirits,  that  they 
will  rife  to  the  Top  of  the  Tube,  when,  at  the  fame 
Time,  the  circumambient  Air  may  not  be  much  more 
than  of  a  temperate  Heat;  but  as  the  principal  Ufe  of 
thefe  Thermometers  is  to  regulate  the  Fires,  they  are 
feldom  of  much  Ufe  in  the  Day  Time ;  bccaufe,  if 
there  be  only  one  Hour’s  Sun-fhine  in  the  Day  on  the 
Glaffes,  it  will  warm  the  Air  fufficiently  for  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  European  Fruits,  without  any  additional  Heat, 
wherefore  there  will  rarely  be  any  Occafion  for  continu¬ 
ing  the  Fires  in  the  Day,  unlefs  the  Weather  fhould 
prove  very  bad.  And  if,  by  the  Fires  in  the  Night,  the 
Air  is  warmed  to  the  temperate  Point  marked  on  the 
Botanick  Thermometers,  the  Fruit  will  thrive  much 
better  than  in  a  greater  Heat. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  near  London  who  make  it 
their  Bufincfs  to  raife  early  Fruit  to  fupply  the 
Markets,  which  they  perform  by  the  Heat  of  Dung  only, 
having  no  Fire  Walls  in  their  Gardens.  The  Method 
which  thefe  People  follow  is  to  have  a  good  Quantity 
of  new  Dung  laid  in  a  Heap  to  warm  (after  the  fame 
Manner  as  is  pradtifed  for  making  hot  Beds).  When 
this  Dung  is  in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Heat,  they  lay 
itclofeon  the  Backfide  of  their  Fruit  Wall,  about  four 
Feet  thick  at  the  Bottom,  and  (loping  to  about  ten 
Inches  or  a  Foot  thick  at  the  Top.  This  Dung  fhould 
be  gently  beat  down  with  a  Fork  to  prevent  the  Heat 
going  off  too  foon,  but  it  fhould  not  be  trodden  down 
too  hard,  left  that  fhould  prevent  its  Heating.  The 
Outfide  of  the  Dung  fhould  be  laid  as  fmooth  as  pofil- 
ble,  that  the  Wet  may  runoff  more  eafily;  and  if  there 
is  a  Covering  of  Thatch,  as  is  fometimes  practfed,  it 
preferves  the  Dung  from  rotting  too  foon,  whereby  the 
Heat  is  continued  the  longer.  The  Time  for  laying 
this  Dung  to  the  Back  of  the  Wall  is  the  fame  as  for 
making  the  Fires,  i.  e.  about  the  Middle  or  End  of 
February.  The  firtt  Parcel  of  Dung  will  continue  warm 
about  a  Month  or  five  Weeks,  when  there  fhould  be  a 
Supply  cf  new  Dung  prepared,  and  the  old  taken 
quite  away,  or  mixed  up  with  this  new  Dung,  to  renew 
the  Heat,  which,  if  it  woiks  kindly,  will  be  fufficient 
to  laft  the  Seafbn,  Thefe  Walls  are  covered  with 
Glaffes  or  oiled  Paper,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Fire 
Walls,  and  the  Trees  mutt  be  treated  the  fame  Way, 
but  there  mud  be  more  Care  taken  to  open  the  Glaffes 
againtt  thefe  Walls,  whenever  the  Weather  will  permit, 
otherwife  the  Steams  of  the  Dung  will  occafion  a  great 
Dampnefs  through  the  wall,  which,  if  pent  in  about 
the  Trees,  will  be  very  pernicious  to  them,  efpeciallyat 
the  Time  they  are  in  flower. 

By  this  Method  feme  Gardeners  have  forced  long 
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Wails  filled  with  old  well-grown  Fruit  Trees,  which 
have  produced  great  Quantities  of  Fruit  annually,  which 
has  well  anfwered  their  Expence  ;  but  as,  in  many  Parts 
of  England ,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  procure  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  new  Dung  for  this  Purpofe,  the  Fire  Walls 
are  mod  ufeful,  and  leaf!  expenfive. 

I  have  feen  in  fome  Places  long  Timber  Fences  eredt- 
ed  to  force  Fruit  Trees,  by  laying  new  Dung  againtt 
the  Backfide,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  pra&ifed  for 
the  Wails,  but  thefe  are  by  no  Means  proper,  becaufe 
the  Steam  of  the  Dung  will  eafily  get  through  every 
little  Crack  or  Joint  of  the  Boards,  to  the  great  Preju¬ 
dice  of  the  Trees;  befides,  thefe  Boards  will  continue 
very  damp,  as  long  as  any  Moirture  remains  in  the 
Dung,  which  will  alfo  be  very  injurious  to  them  ;  and 
as  thefe  Boards  will  in  a  few  Years  decay,  thefe  will  be 
more  expenfive  than  Walls,  if  they  are  kept  in  Repair 
for  fome  Years,  and  will  never  anfwer  the  Defigndb  well, 

WALL  FLOWER.  See  Cheiranthus, 

WALNUT.  See  Juglans. 

WALTHERIA.  Lin.  Gen. .  Plant.  741; . 

The  Chambers  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  Cup-jhaped  permanent  Empale  men4:  ‘ 
of  1  Leaf  cut  into  5  Points  at  the  Rim ;  it  has  5 
Heart-fbaped  Petals  which  fpread ,  and  5  Stamina ,  joined 
in  a  Cylinder ,  terminated  by  loofe  Summits ,  and  an  oval 
Germen,  fupporting  a  fugle  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stig¬ 
ma.  Fbe  Germen  turns  to  an  oval  Capfuls  with  1  Cell  in- 
clofng  1  obtufe  Seed. 

The  Spedes,  are, 

1.  Waltheria  foliis  plants  ferrato-dentatis,  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  675.  Waltheria  with  plain  Leaves  which  are 
Saw-indented.  Altbaa  Americana  pumila,  fore  luteo 
fpicoto.  Breyn.  Cent.  1.  f.  57.  Low  American  Marfh 
Mallow  with  a  yellow  fpiked  Flower. 

2.  Waltheria  fohis  ob'.ongo-ovatis  ferratis ,  floribus 
confertis,  peduncu/is  longijfmis  axillaribus.  Waltheria 
with  oblong,  oval,  fawed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing 
in  Cluflers,  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  at  the  Wings  of 
the  Branches.  Malvinda  ulmifolia ,  flofeulis  pufliis  muf- 
cofis  ccmflipatis.  Burnt.  Zeyl.  149*  Stab.  68.  Indian  Mal¬ 
low  with  an  Elm  Leaf,  and  diminutive  moffy  Flowers 
growing  in  Cluilers. 

3.  W  alt h eri A  foliis  cvatis  ferratis  nervo/ls,  foribus 
confertis  alar  Unis  fejjil tbits.  Waltheria  with  oval,  fawed, 
veined  Leaves,  and  cluttered  Flowers  fitting  clofe  at  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk, 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  deferibed  in  the  French  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  cf  Sciences  by  Monf.  D’  Ifnard, 
who  has  given  it  the  Title  of  Moncfpermalthaa,  from 
the  Habit  of  the  Plant  being  like  \dlthaa ;  and,  having 
a  fingle  Seed  to  each  Flower,  he  compounded  this  Name, 
but  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  altered  it  to  this  of  Waltheria ,  in 
Honour  of  Augufus  Frederick  Walther,  Profeffor  at  Leip- 
fck,  who  is  a  curious  Botanitt. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Braftls,  and 
aifo  in  many  Parts  of  the  Elands  in  the  Wef -Indies  ;  it 
has  a  foft  ligneous  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  2  Feet  high, 
fending  out  2  or  3  Side  Branches.  The  Leaves  are 
oblong,  oval,  plain,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges,  of  a 
pale  yellowifh  green  Colour,  foft  and  hairy,  and  are  pla¬ 
ced  alternately.  The  Flowers  are  colle&ed  in  a  clofe 
thick  Spike  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  having  foft  hairy 

Empale- 
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Empalements ;  they  arecompofed  of  5  Petals,  connect¬ 
ed  at  their  Bafe,  which  are  fmall,  of  a  bright  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  and  fpread  open;  thefe  are  each  iucceeded  by  angu¬ 
lar  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement.  It  Bowers  in 
July  and  Augujl ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  ;  this  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  8  or 
10  Feet,  covered  with  foft  Hairs.  The  Leaves  are  pla¬ 
ced  alternately  on  long  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  4  Inches 
long,  and  2  broad  in  the  Middle,  and  are  rounded  at 
both  Ends,  of  a  yellowifli  green  Colour,  very  hairy,  and 
foft,  having  feveral  longitudinal  Veins.  From  the 
Wings  of  the  Branches  arife  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers,  which  are  3  or  4  Inches  long,  terminated  by 
Clufters  of  very  fmall  yellow  Flowers,  which  juft  peep 
out  of  their  hairy  foft  Empalements;  under  each  Cluf- 
ter  is  placed  a  fmall  Leaf  of  the  fame  Shape  with  thofe 
below.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  a  fingle  Seed 
wrapped  in  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower.  It  flowers 
moft  of  the  Summer  Months,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Succeflion. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeacby ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me.  The  Stalks  of  this  are 
ligneous;  they  rife  6  or  7  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feve¬ 
ral  Branches,  which  are  lefs  hairy  than  thofe  of  the 
former  Sort.  The  Leaves  are  oval,  about  3  Inches 
and  a  Half  long,  and  two  and  a  Half  broad ;  they  are 
of  a  yellowifli  green  Colour,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and 
hairy,  but  are  not  fo  foft  as  thofe  of  the  former,  having 
many  Veins  running  from  the  Mid-rib,  and  ftand  on 
long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  very  fmall,  yellow, 
and  are  colle&ed  into  round  Clufters,  ftanding  on  very 
lhort  Foot  Stalks,  clofe  to  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves ; 
thefe  appear  in  June,  July ,  and  Augujl ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  SeeJs,  which  muft 
be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to 
tranfplant,  they  muft  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frelh  hot  Bed,  and  after¬ 
ward  treated  as  other  tender  Plants  of  the  fame  Coun¬ 
try,  for  they  muft  be  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  thrive  in  England.  The  fecond 
Year  the  Plants  will  flower,  and  produce  good 
Seeds,  but  they  may  be  continued  3  or  4  Years,  if 
the  Plants  are  often  fhifted,  and  their  Roots  pared, 
to  keep  them  within  Compafs ;  for  if  they  are 
permitted  to  remain  long  undifturbed  in  the  Tan 
Bed,  their  Roots  will  run  out  through  the  Holes 
in  the  Bottom  of  the  Pots,  and  extend  to  a  great  Di- 
flance  in  the  Tan  ;  and  when  this  happens,  if  their 
Roots  are  torn,  or  cut  off,  the  Plants  feldom  furvive 
it.  When  the  Plants  root  into  the  Tan,  they  grow 
very  luxuriant,  and  cannot  be  kept  within  reafonable 
Compafs ;  but  on  their  .Roots  being  diflurbed,  their 
Branches  will  hang,  and  their  Leaves  flirivel  up,  and 
drop  off,  therefore,  to  keep  thefe  Plants  within  Bounds, 
they  fhould  be  drawn  up  out  of  the  Tan,  at  leaft  once, 
in  6  Weeks,  during  the  fummer  Seafon,  and  the 
Plants  fbifted  out  of  the  Pots  once  in  2  Months; 
with  this  Management  the  two  laft  Sorts  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  feveral  Years,  but  the  firft  feldom  lives  longer 
than  two  Years. 

WATER  is  one  of  the  moft  cor.fiderable  Requifites 
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belonging  to  a  Garden :  If  a  Garden  be  without  it,  it 
brings  a  certain  Mortality  upon  whatfoev.er  is  planted. 
By  Waterings  the  great  Droughts  in  Summer  are  al¬ 
layed,  which  would  infallibly  burn  up  moft  Plants,  had 
we  not  the  Help  of  Water  to  qualify  the  exceftive  Heats ; 
befides,  as  to  noble  Seats,  the  Beauty  that  Water  will 
add,  in  making  Jets  d’Eau,  and  Cafcades,  which  arc 
fome  of  the  nobleft  Ornaments  of  a  Garden. 

In  the  Kitchen  Garden,  Water  is  abfolutely  necefla- 
ry  ;  for  without  it,  there  can  be  little  expected  ;  there¬ 
fore  in  fuch  Places  where  there  cannot  be  a  fupply  of 
Water  obtained  for  Bafons  or  Ponds,  Wells  muft  be 
dug  ;  and  where  the  Depth  to  the  Water  is  too  great  to 
be  raifed  by  Pumps,  there  muft  be  either  Machines  for 
railing  it  contrived,  or  it  muft  be  drawn  by  Hand  ;  but 
in  fuch  Places  which  are  fo  unhappily  fituated,  as  to  re¬ 
quire  Machines  for  the  raifing  of  Water  from  a  great 
Depth,  there  is  but  fmall  Encouragement  to  make  Kit¬ 
chen  Gardens ;  for  then  conftant  fupplying  of  Water  in 
thofe  dry  Situations  will  be  attended  with  great  Expence ; 
and  generally  the  Produce  of  fuch  Land  is  of  little 
Worth,  efpecially  in  dry  Seafons. 

Where  Kitchen  Gardens  are  fupplied  with  Water 
from  Wells,  there  fhould  be  a  Contrivance  of  large 
Cifterns ;  into  which  the  Water  fhould  be  raifed,  to  be 
expofed  to  the  Sun  and  Air  fome  Time  before  it  is  ufed  ; 
for  the  Rawnefs  of  this  Water,  when  frefh  drawn  from 
Wells,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Growth  of  Vegetables; 
fo  that  where  large  Ponds  are  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
thefe  Gardens,  from  whence  the  Water  can  be  led 
into  them,  that  is  by  much  the  beft  for  the  Growth  of 
Vegetables ;  next  to  this,  River  Water  is  to  be  preferred, 
efpecially  from  thofe  Rivers,  which  run  through  or  near 
large  Towns,  where  the  Water  is  fattened  by  the  Soil 
thrown  into  the  Rivers;  but  the  Water  of  fome  very 
clear  Rivers  is  as  hard  as  that  from  the  deepeft  Springs, 
rifing  through  Gravel  or  Sand ;  but  the  Springs  iffuing 
through  Chalk  are  generally  much  fofter. 

If  good  Water  can  be  obtained  in  Plenty,  from  the 
Neighbourhood  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  then  there 
fhould  be  two  or  three  Bafons  made  in  different  Parts 
of  the  Garden  ;  fo  that  no  Part  of  the  Garden  fhould  be 
too  far  diftant  from  the  Water;  for  where  the  Water 
is  to  be  carried  to  a  confiderabie  Diftance,  the  Expence 
of  Labour  will  be  great,  and  there  will  be  great  Dan¬ 
ger  of  the  Plants  fuffering,  from  their  being  but  fpa- 
ringly  watered  ;  Labourers  being  very  apt  to  flight 
their  Work,  when  attended  with  Trouble  if  they  are 
not  well  looked  after.  The  Size  of  thefe  Bafons  fhould 
be  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  Water  which  will 
be  required,  or  that  they  can  be  fupplied  with  ;  but 
their  Depth  fhould  not  be  more  than  4  Feet ;  for  when 
they  are  deeper,  there  is  Danger  of  Perfons  being 
drowned,  if  by  Accident  they  fhould  fall  into  them  ; 
befides  Water,  when  very  deep,  is  not  fo  well  warmed 
and  tempered  by  the  Sun  and  Air,  as  when  it  is  fhallow  ; 
therefore  the  Water  of  fhallow  Bafons  is  beft  for  the 
Ufe  of  Gardens. 

In  making  thefe  Bafons,  there  muft  be  particular 
Regard  had  to  the  natural  Soil  of  the  Garden  ;  for  in 
looi'e  fandy  Lands  there  will  require  much  Care  in 
making  the  Clay  Walls  fo  as  to  hold  Water;  but 
where  the  Ground  is  loamy,  or  inclining  to  Clay, 

there , 
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there  wilt  be  little  Difficulty  in  making  Bafons;  and 
the  Clay  Walls  need  not  be  fo  thick.  Where  the 
Ground  is  loofe,  the  Clay  Walls  at  the  Bottom  fhould 
not  be  lefs  than  2  Feet  thick,  and  thofe  on  the  Sides 
one  Foot  and  a  Half.  The  Clay  fhould  be  well  wrought 
over  and  trod  after  it  is  taken  from  the  Pit,  before  it 
is  ufed  in  building  the  Wall.  The  true  Sign  of  good 
Clay  is,  that  it  be  clofe  and  firm,  without  any  Mixture 
of  Sand;  and  that  it  be  tenacious  and  fat  in  handling; 
as  for  the  Colour,  it  is  no  Matter  whether  it  be  green, 
yellow,  blue,  or  red  ;  but  before  the  Clay  is  brought 
to  the  Place,  the  Bafbn  fhould  be  dug  out  and  formed ; 
for  if  the  Clay  is  too  long  expofed  to  the  Sun  and  Air, 
it  will  not  be  fo  fit  for  Ufe,  efpecially  if  it  be  laid  in 
fmall  Parcels. 

The  bell;  Time  of  the  Year  for  making  Bafons  is  in 
Autumn  when  the  Sun  is  declining,  and  the  Weather 
temperate;  for  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year  the  Eaft  and 
North-eafi  Winds  generally  blow,  which  are  drying  ; 
fo  that  the  Clay  Walls,  which  are  not  very  carefully  co¬ 
vered  as  fall  as  they  are  made,  very  often  crack  in 
many  Places  ;  and  thefe  fmall  Cracks  often  grow  wider, 
and  the  Water  will  find  a  Paffage  through  them.  The 
fame  Inconveniency  happens  from  the  violent  Heat  of 
the  Sun  in  Summer  ;  for  when  the  Clay  dries  faff,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  (not  to  fay  impoflible)  to  prevent 
its  cracking,  and  thefe  will  let  off  the  Water ;  and  if 
the  Clay  Wall  fhould  not  be  well  made  at  firft,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  mend  it  after;  befides  the  Uncer¬ 
tainty  there  is  in  finding  out  the  Places  through  which 
the  Water  finds  a  Paffage,  which  is  feldom  done  with¬ 
out  ffridtly  examining  every  Part  of  the  Clay. 

When  the  Ground  is  dug  out  level,  where  the  Bafon 
is  defigned,  the  Clay  mud  be  brought  in,  and  laid  very 
carefully  in  the  Bottom,  being  very  careful  that  no  Dirt, 
or  fmall  Stones,  be  mixed  with  the  Clay,  and  there 
rnufl  be  fome  Water  thrown  from  Time  to  Time  upon 
it,  as  it  is  clofely  trod  by  Mens  naked  Feet,  and  then 
it  mud  be  rammed  very  clofe:  In  performing  this, 
there  mud  be  great  Care  taken  that  every  Part  of  the 
Clay  is  equally  kneaded  and  rammed,  without  which 
there  will  be  great  Danger  of  the  Water  making  its 
Way  through  thofe  Parts  of  the  Clay  which  are  not 
well  wrought.  After  the  Bottom  is  finifhed  with  Clay, 
there  fhould  be  a  Stratum  of  coarfe  Gravel  laid  over  it 
about  4  or  5  Inches  thick,  which  will  greatly  fecure 
the  Clay  Wall,  and  render  the  Water  clear;  but  where 
the  Bafons  are  large,  fo  that  the  Clay  Walls  are  long 
in  yaking,  the  Clay  fhould  be  covered  with  moift 
Litter,  to  prevent  its  drying,  which  may  be  taken  off 
when  the  Whole  is  finifhed,  to  lay  on  the  Gravel; 
but  if  Part. of  the  Side  Walls  are  finifhed  before  this 
is  done,  it  will  be  the  better,  becaufe  there  may  be 
fome  Water  let  into  the  Bafon  as  foon  as  the  Gravel  is 
laid,  which  will  prevent  the  Clay  from  cracking ;  then 
the  Walls  round  the  §ide  of  the  Bafon  rnufl  be  carried 
up  with  the  fame  Care  as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  the 
Bottom,  obferving  alfo  to  cover  the  Clay  fird  with 
Litter  while  the  Work  is  carrying  on,  and  afterward 
lay  it  with  coarfe  Gravel  ;  and  as  the  Walls  are  finifhed 
round,  the  Water  may  be  let  in,  to  fecure  the  Clay  from 
drying  or  cracking. 

When  the  Whole  is  finifhed,  the  upper  Part  of  the 
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Walls  rnud  be  laid  with  Turf,  which  will  fecure  them 
from  being  broken,  and  prevent  the  Sun  from  pene¬ 
trating  the  Clay  ;  but  before  this  is  done,  there  mud  be 
a  Stratum  of  Sand  laid  upon  the  Clay,  4  or  5  Inches 
thick,  and  upon  this  a  thin  Stratum  of  good  Earth 
laid,  for  the  Grafs  to  take  Root  in.  The  Bed  of  Sand 
will  prevent  the  Grafs  from  rooting  into  the  Clay,  and 
this  will  alfo  keep  out  the  Frod,  which  wiil  penetrate 
the  Clay,  where  there  is  not  a  Covering  of  Sand  to  ' 
fecure  it,  and  by  being  frozen  and  fweiled,  and  after¬ 
ward  drying,  the  Clay  is  very  apt  to  crack  in  many 
Places.  The  Turf  on  the  Side  of  the  Bafon  fhould  be 
laid  as  far  down  as  the  Water  is  apt  to  ffirink,  that  no 
Part  of  the  Clay  may  be  wholly  expofed  to  the  Wea¬ 
ther,  for  the  Reafons  before  given. 

Where  thefe  Bafons  are  made,  there  fhould  be  no 
Trees  growing  near,  for  the  Roots  of  Trees  or  Shrubs 
will  extend  themfelves  to  the  Clay  Walls,  and  by 
penetrating  them,  will  occafion  Fiffures,  through  which 
the  Water  will  find  an  eafy  Paffage;  and  where  tall 
Trees  are  growing  near  Bafons  or  Ponds,  the  fhaking 
of  the  Trees  with  violent  Winds  is  apt  to  loofen  the 
Clay  Walls,  and  occafion  Cracks  in  them,  therefore 
thefe  Cautions  are  neceffary  to  be  obferved. 

In  fome  Countries,  where  Clay  cannot  be  eafily  pro¬ 
cured,  the  Walls  of  thefe  Bafons  are  frequently  made 
of  Chalk,  which  is  beaten  into  fine  Powder,  and  made 
into  a  Sort  of  Mortar,  and  with  this  the  Walls  are  made,, 
by  ramming  and  working  it  very  hard  and  firm.  Thefe 
Bafons  hold  Water  very  well  where  they  can  be  well 
fupplied  with  Water,  fo  as  not  to  be  too  long  dry,  for 
when  it  fo  happens,  the  Sun  and  Wind  dry  the  Chalk, 
and  caufe  it  to  crack,  and  thefe  Cracks  commonly  ex¬ 
tend  through  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Walls,  fo  as  to  let 
off  the  Water., 

There  are  others  who  build  their  Walls  with  Brick 
laid  in  Terrafs,  which  is  a  good  Method  for  fuch  Pla¬ 
ces  where  the  Ground  is  very  loofe  and  fandy,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Walls,  when  well  built,  will  fupport  the 
loofe  Earth  from  falling  or  fettling  away  from  the  Sides  ^ 
but  where  Terrafs  is  ufed,  the  Wral!s  fiiould  not  be  long 
dry  and  expofed,  for  the  Heat  is  apt  to  crack  the 
Terrafs. 

Some  Perfons  make  a  Cement  of  powdered  Tile  and 
Lime,  two  Thirds  of  the  former  to  one  Third  of  the 
latter,  being  very  careful  in  mixing  it  not  to  add 
too  much  Water,  but  to  labour  it  well  in  the  beat¬ 
ing,  which  is  a  principal  Thing  to  be  obferved.  With 
this  Cement  they  cover  the  Surface  of  the  Walls  of 
Bafons,  about  2  Inches  thick,  laying  the  Plafier  very 
fniooth,  and  being  very  careful  that  no  Sticks,  Straws, 
or  Stones,  are  mixed  with  it ;  this  Plaifiering  is  com¬ 
monly  performed  in  dry  Weather,  and  as  loon  as  it  is 
finifhed,  it  is  rubbed  over  with  Oil  or  Bullocks  Blood, 
and  the  Water  let  into  the  Bafon  as  foon  as  pofftble. 
This  Cement  has  the  Property  of  hardening  under  Wa¬ 
ter,  fo  as  to  be  equal  to  Stone,  and  will  continue  as 
long  found. 

Whatever  the  Materials  are  with  which  the  Walls 
are  made,  there  rnufl:  be  great  Care  taken,  that  they 
are  built  fo  ftrong,  as  that  they  may  refill  the  Weight 
of  the  Water;  fo  that  where  the  Ground  about  the 
Bafon  is  not  very  folid,  the  Walls  fhould  be  thicker. 
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and  fupportcd  on  the  Backfide  by  Butt  relies  of  the  fame 
Materials,  placed  at  proper  Diftances ;  or  if  the  Walls 
are  made  of  Clay,  there  fhould  be  Planks  fupported  by 
ftrong  Timbers  placed  at  proper  Diftances  10  fupport 
the  Clay,  otherwife  there  will  be  great  Danger  of  their 
being  broken  down,  efpecially  where  the  Bafons  are 
large,  fo  that  the  Winds  have  Room  to  a Gt  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Water,  and  drive  it  in  large  Waves 
againft  the  Banks. 

The  Diredfions  here  given  are  only  for  Bafons  or 
Refervoirs  of  Water  for  Ufe,  fo  mud  not  be  fuppcfed 
for  large  Pieces  of  Water  for  Beauty;  for  where  the 
Ground  is  of  a  loofe  fandy  Nature,  fo  as  not  to  hold 
Water,  the  Expence  of  claying  the  Bottom  and  Sides 
will  be  too  great,  if  the  Water  is  of  a  large  Extent, 
therefore  it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  it  in  fuch 
Places,  but  where  there  is  a  Supply  of  Water,  and  the 
Ground  is  well  adapted  to  hold  it.  There  can  be  no 
greater  Beauty  than  that  which  Water  affords  to  a  Seat, 
provided  it  is  properly  difpofed,  therefore  I  fhall  give 
forne  general  Hints,  by  which  Perfons  may  be  directed 
in  the  forming  of  large  Pieces  of  Water,  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  beautiful. 

In  thofe  Places  where  there  is  a  Command  of  running 
Water,  it  will  be  a  great  additional  Beauty,  becaufe 
the  Water  will  always  be  much  clearer,  fo  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  than  ftilj  Water;  befides,  if  it  moves  with  any 
Degree  of  Velocity,  there  may  be  one  or  more  Falls  of 
Water  contrived,  which  will  ftill  add  to  the  Beauty. 
In  conducting  this  Water,  the  Level  of  the  Ground 
mu  ft  be  carefully  taken,  for  the  great  Skill  in  con¬ 
triving  Rrvers,  or  other  Pieces  of  Water,  is  in  the 
faving  Expence  in  .the  digging,  therefore  where 
Ground  is  naturally  low,  the  Water  fhould.  be  con¬ 
duced  through  thefe  low  Parts,  and  never  endeavour 
to  carry  it  through  higher  Ground,  for  in  fuch  Places 
the  Banks  will  be  fo  high,  as  to  fhut  out  the  Sight  of 
the  Water,  to  Perfons  who  Hand  at  a  little  Diftance 
from  it  on  either  Side,  uniefs  the  Water  is  very  broad  ; 
and  where  it  is  fo,  the  Eye  is  thrown  to  a  confiderable 
Diflance  over  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  by  the 
Steepnefs  of  the  Banks,  therefore  the  Slopes  on  the 
Side  of  the  Water  fhould  always  be  made  as  eafy  as 
po.Tiljle ;  nor  fhould  they  be  made  flat,  with  fharp 
Edges  on  the  Top  (as  is  too  generally  pradtifed)  ;  for 
thefe  ftiff  regular  Slopes,  are  not  near  fo  pleaflng,  as 
-thofe  which  are  made  gently  convex,  for  the  Eye  will, 
ili do  over  thefe  to  the  Water,  havjng  no  Ridge  to  cut 
the  Sight,  and  at  a  fmali  Diflance,  there  will  be  no 
Appearance  of  a  Cut,  as  will  always  be  feen,  where  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Slope  is  finifhed  in  a  fharp  Angle  ; 
and  the  great  Skill  is  to  contrive,  that  as  much  of  the 
Surface  of  the  Water  may  appear  to  the  Sight  as  poffi- 
ble* 

In  mofl  of  the  old  Gard*ns,  where  there  are  Pieces 
©f  Water,  there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  fee 
them  brought  into  regular  Figures,  fuch  as  long  ftrait 
Canals,  or  Bafons,  either  round  or  polygonal,  fo  that 
nil  the  Boundaries  of  the  Water  are  feen  at  one^View, 
but  thefe,  however  large  may  be  their  Extent,  are  not 
near  fo  pleaflng  as  where  the  Water  is  fo  condudted,  as 
that  the  Termination  may  be  feen  as  little  as  pofTible  ; 
for  when  the  Water  is  loft  from  the  Sight,  by  for5ae  ge.11- 
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tie  eafy  Turns,  the  Imagination  may  be  led  to  fuppofe 
the  Surface  of  the  Water  extended  to  a  confiderable 
Diflance  ;  fo  that  fometimes  fmali  Pieces  of  Water 
are  fo  artfully  contrived,  as  to  make  them  appear  very 
confiderable. 

As  in  the  old  Stile  of  laying  out  Gardens  the  Water 
was  generally  wrought  into  regular  flrait  Canals,  which 
correfponded  with  the  fliait  Walks,  Hedges,  and  re¬ 
gular  Lines  of  Trees,  which  were  then  chiefly  fludied  ; 
fo,  as  the  Tafle  altered  from  this  ftiff  Method  of  dif- 
pofing  Gardens,  to  that  which  approached  nearer  to 
Nature  in  the  forming  of  Rivers,  or  other  large  Pieces 
of  Water,  thofe  who  have  fucceeded  beft  have  always 
had  great  Regard  to  the  natural  Situation  of  the  Ground  ; 
fo  as  to  lead  the  Water  through  the  natural  Hollows 
of  the  Ground,  whereby  the  great  Expence  of  digging 
is  faved,  and  by  contriving  to  make  the  Head  in  feme 
narrow  Part  of  the  Ground,  it  may  be  done  at  a  much 
lefs  Expcnce,  and  will  be  better  lecured,  than  where 
the  Head  is  of  great  Extent ;  therefore  it  is  better  either 
to  fhorten  the  Extent  of  the  Water,  or  to  carry  it  far¬ 
ther,  according  to  the  natural  Situation  of  the  Ground, 
than  to  terminate  it  where  it  may  occafion  great  Ex¬ 
pence;  and  it  is  always  obferved,  that  where  there  is 
the  greateft  Expence  in  the  making  of  thefe  large 
Heads,  the  Whole  will  appear  lefs  beautiful  than  where 
Nature  is  chiefly  confuhed,  for  nothing  can  be  more 
unfightly,  than  thofe  extenfive  Heads  which  are  fome¬ 
times  made  to  Pieces  of  Water,  which  life  fix  or  eight 
Feet,  and  fometimes  much  more,  above  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground,  whereby  the  Water  is  hid  from  the 
Sight,  to  thofe  Perfons  who  are  fituated  on  that  Side 
of  the  Head,  and  a  large  Bank  of  Earth  flints  up  the 
View  ;  and  fometimes  thefe  Heads  are  fo  fituated,  as 
to  appear  in  Sight  of  the  Houfe,  or  from  a  principal 
Part  of  the  Gardens,  which  is  a  very  great  Abfurdity. 

Since  the  Tafle  has  been  altered  in  the  Difpofition  of 
Gardens,  and  that  a  more  natural  Method-  has  been 
purfued  by  Perfons  of  Judgment,  there  have  been  great 
Improvements  made  in  the  Diflribution  of  Waters,  fo 
as  to  render  it  truly  ornamental  to  the  Seats  where  they 
are  placed,  but  there  are  fome,  who,  by  pretending  to 
imitate  or  copy  from  thefe  Works,  have  erred  as  much 
in  making  fo  many  fhort  unnatural  Turns  in  their 
Water,  as  thofe  before  mentioned  have  done  by  their 
regular  flrait  Sides.;  for  in  what  is  ufually  termed  Ser¬ 
pentine  Rivers,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  a 
fmali  Surface  of  Water  twilled  in  fo  many  fhort  Turns, 
that  many  of  them  .appear  at  one  View;  and  (By.fe 
Windings  are  often  -made  like  Parts  of  Circles,  with 
fuch  an  Air  of  iStiffhefs,  as  to  render  them  equally  dif- 
agree^ble  with  any  .4 he  moll  fludied  Figures,  to  Per¬ 
fons  of  good  Tafle.  -Another  Thing  is  alfo  common 
to  thefe  unnatural  Pieces  of  Water,  which  is,  their 
being  made  of  the  fame  Width  in  every  Part,  which 
fhould  always  be  avoided,  for  nothing  is  more  beautiful, 
than  to  fee  the  Water  extend  to  a  large  Surface  in  forne 
Places,  and  to  have  it  in  others  more  contra-died;  and 
this  may  be  generally  done  at  a  much  lefs  Expence 
than  the  other,  where  the  natural  Site  of  the  Ground  is 
well  confidered,  which  fhould  .be  done  with  the  utmoft 
Care,  before  any  Work  of  this  Sort  is  begun,  for  Want 
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of  which  many  Perfons  have  repented  after  having  been 
at  great  Expence. 

There  is  alfo  another  material  Thing  to  be  obferved, 
in  the  Situation  of  large  Pieces  of  Water,  which  is, 
never  to  extend  them  fo  near  to  the  Houle,  as  that 
they  may  annoy  it,  by  the  Damp,  which  tiie  Vapours 
exhaling  from  the  Water  may  occadon,  efpecially  when 
expofed  to  the  Wind,  which  will  drive  the  Vapours 
toward  the  Houfe,  and  thereby  render  the  Habitation 
unhealthy,  and  deftroy  the  Furniture,  therefore  it  is 
much  better  to  walkout  to  fee  the  Water,  than  to  fa- 
crifice  the  Habitation  for  the  Pleafure  of  feeing  the 
Water  from  the  Houfe  -»  nor  fhouid  the  Water  be  fo 
fituated,  that  the  Surface  may  be  level  with  the  Floor 
of  the  Houfe,  for  there  is  generally  feme  lVioifture, 
which  will  percolate  through  the  Veins  of  the  Earth, 
enough  to  occafion  fo  much  Damp,  as  to  render 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Houfe  unwholfome;  and  where 
there  is  a  confiderable  Damp  in  the  Foundation  of  a 
Houfe,  Part  of  it  will  attend  upward,  and  render  the 
Apartments  fo,  therefore  great  Care  fhouid  be  had  as 
to  this. 

Where  Perfons  are  not  fo  happily  fituated,  as  to  have 
the  Command  of  a  conftant  running  Water,  but  yet 
from  fome  neighbouring  Refervoirs  or  Ponds  can  be 
i applied  with  it;  there  may  be  fome  agreeable  Pieces 
of  Water  contiived,  both  for  Ufe  and  Beauty,  efpeci- 
ally  where  there  is  a  large  Supply;  for  otherwife  it  will 
be  better  to  contract  the  Defign  ;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  that  of  having  either  Ponds  or  Ri¬ 
vers  defigned,  where  they  cannot  be  fupplied  with  Wa¬ 
ter  in  the  dry  Seafons,  when  there  is  the  greatefl  Want 
of  it,  both  for  Ufe  and  Pleafure. 

In  thofe  Places  where  there  is  a  great  Scarcity  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  there  fhouid  be  large  Refervoirs  contrived,  into 
which  the  Water  which  defeends  from  the  Hills  and  ri- 
fing  Grounds  may  be  led  ;  fo  that  a  large  Body  of  Wa¬ 
ter  may  be  collefled  during  the  rainy  Seafon,  for  a  Sup¬ 
ply  in  Time  of  Drought  ;  thefe  Refervoirs,  when  large, 
may  contain  as  much  Water  as  may  be  necelTary  for  the 
Ufe  of  the  Houle  and  Gardens ;  but  thefe  can  rarely 
fupply  Water  enough  for  Beauty;  therefore  in  fuch 
Situations  it  fhouid  not  be  attempted.' 

As  Water  never  appears  fo  well,  as  when  it  is  fitua¬ 
ted  near  Woodf,  fo  in  the  Contrivance  of  Rivers,  or 
Pieces  of  Water,  they  fliould  be  fo  placed  as  to  have 
Planting  near,  that  the  Contrail  between  the  Wood 
and  Water  may  appear  as  perfect  as  pofiible;  and  in 
fome  Places  where  the  Water  can  be  feen  through  the 
open  Groves,  between  the  Stems  of  large  Trees,  it  will 
add  greatly  to  the  Beauty  of  the  Place  ;  but  where  the 
Water  is  defigned  to  terminate,  the  Head  fhouid  be  as 
much  concealed  aspcfiible,  by  clofe  Plantations  of  ever¬ 
green  Trees,  which  may  be  faced  with  Alders  and  Weep¬ 
ing  Willows,  planted  clofe  on  the  Sides  of  the  Water, 
fo  that  their  Branches  may  hang  over  ;  and  if  the 
Water  is  contra&ed,  and  led  through  thefe  Trees  with 
a  gentle  Winding,  it  may  feem  to  run  much  farther, 
and  to  communicate  with  a  larger  Body  of  Water  at  a 
Difiance  ;  in  contriving  which,  the  greateft  Art  is  to 
make  it  appear  as  natural  as  pofiible  j  for  the  lefs  Art 
there  appears  in  thefe  Things,  ths  longer  they  will  pleafe, 
VOL.  II. 
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and  the  more  they  will  be  efteemed  by  Perfons  of  good 
Judgment. 

WATSONIA. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  is  given  to  it  in  Honour  of 
my  learned  Friend  Dr.  {Viliam  Watfon,  F.  R.  S.  whofe 
Knowledge  in  the  Science  of  Botany  jufily  demands  ibB 
Tribute. 

•  1  he  Charafiers  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Spatba  (or  Sheath)  which 
divedes  into  2  Parts  almojl  to  the  Bottom  ;  it  is  of  i 
Petal.  The  Tube  is  long ,  a  little  curved ,  and  fwells  at 
the  upper  Part  ;  the  Rim  is  cut  into  6  obtufe  Segments 
which  fpr  end  open.  It  has  3  long  fender  Stamina  termi¬ 
nated  by  projl  rate  oblong  Summits,  and  a  roundijh  three- 
cornered  Gertnen ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style  a  little  longer 
than  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  3  bifd  Stigmas .  Tbs 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  three-cornered 
Capfule,  having  3  Cells ,  opening  with  3  Valves ,  each 
containing  3  or  4  roundijh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  belongs  to  the  firfl  Section  of  Linnetush 
third. Clafs,  the  Flower  having  three  male  and  one  fe¬ 
male  Part,  it  differs  from  the  Gladiolus ,  in  having  a 
tubulous  Flower  of  one  Petal,  and  from  Crinum ,  in 
having  but  three  Stamina. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  therefore 
it  wants  no  difiinguifhing  Epithets. 

Watsonia.  This  has  been  titled  by  Dr.  Tre wf 
Meriana  fore  rubella ,  before  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  Name  which  I  had  applied  to  it,  but  he  has 
fince  informed  me  by  a  Letter,  that  as  I  had  railed 
the  Plant  from  Seeds,  he  would  fupprefs  his  Title,  and 
adopt  mine,  who  he  thought  had  the  mod  Right  to 
give  it,  and  that  he  rather  choofes  to  do  fo,  becaufe 
the  Figure  he  has  publifhed  of  it  was  drawn  from  the 
Plant  in  the  Chelfea  Garden. 

The  Root  is  bulbous,  comprefle3,  and  fhaped  like 
a  Kidney,  and  is  covered  with  a  fibrous  brown  Skin. 
The  Leaves  are  Sword-fhaped,  about  a  Foot  long, 
and  an  Inch  broad,  ending  in  Points ;  the  two  Sides 
have  fharp  Edges,  but  the  Middle  is  thicker,  and  has 
a  prominent  Mid-rib;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  Co¬ 
lour,  and  rife  immediately  from  the  Root.  The  Stalk 
comes  out  from  the  Root  between  the  Leaves,  and 
rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  toward  the  upper  Part. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side,  (landing  al¬ 
ternately  at  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  Diftance  from 
each  other ;  they  have  each  a  Spatha  or  Sheath,  com- 
pofed  of  2  Leaves  joined  at  their  Bafe,  where  they 
are  broad,  but  gradually  leffen  to  their  Points.  Before 
the  Flowers  appear,  they  are  of  the  fame  green  Colour 
with  the  Stalk,  and  are  divided  but  a  fmall  Part  of  their 
Length,  mclofing  the  Flower,  but  afterward  they  arc 
fplit  almoft  to  the  Bottom,  and  wither  before  the  Flow¬ 
ers  decay,  becoming  dry,  and  wrap  round  the  Seed 
Vcffel.  The  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  long,  narrow  at  the  Bafe,  and  a  little  curved, 
fwelling  much  larger  the  upper  Half.  The  Rim  is  di¬ 
vided  into  6  obtufe  Segments  which  fpread  open  ;  the 
Flower  is  of  a  Copper  red  Colour  on  the  Outfide,  but 
of  a  deeper  red  within;  it  has  3  Stamina,  little  longer 
than  the  Petal,  which  are  incurved,  and  are  terminated 
by  oblong  Summits  of  a  dark  brown  Colour,  and  are 
fattened  in  the  Middle  to  the  Apex  of  the  Stamina, 
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I ring  proftrate.  At  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  of  the  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Plantation  which  are  prefented 
Petal  is  fituated  an  oval  three-cornered  Germen,  Tup-  to  the  View  j  I  fhall  therefore  briefly  fet  dowrn  what 
porting  a  (lender  Style  a  little  ionger  than  the  Stamina,  has  occured  to  me  from  Time  to  Time,  when  I  have 
crowned  by  3  bifid  reflexed  Stigmas.  The  Flowers  gene-  confidered  thefe  Parts  of  Gardens;  whereby  a  Perfon 
rally  appear  in  April  or  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July .  will  be  capable  to  form  an  Idea  of  the  true  Beauties 
It  is  a  Native  of  Ethiopia.  The  Seeds  of  this,  and  which  ought  always  to  be  fludied  in  the  Contrivance  of 
alfo  fonte  of  the  Sorts  of  Ixia ,  were  fent  me  by  my  Wilderneffes. 

Friend  Dr,  Job  Bajler,  F.  R .  S.  of  Z irkz.ee,  which  fuc-  i.  Wilderneflfes  fhould  always  be  proportioned  to- 
ceeded  in  the  Cbclfea  Garden,  where  many  of  them  have  the  Extent  of  the  Gardens  in  which  they  are  made, 
fince  produced  their  beautiful  Flowers.  that  they  may  correfpond  in  Magnitude  with  the  other 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Root,  Parts  of  the  Garden ;  for  it  is  very  ridiculous  to  fee  x 
as  the  Crocus  or  Gladiolus,  which  are  produced  in  pretty  large  Wildernefs  planted  with  tall  Trees  in  a  fmall 
great  Plenty;  the  Time  for  tranfnlanting  the  Roots  is  in  Spot  of  Ground;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
AuguJI,  foon  after  the  Stalks  decay;  the  larger  Roots  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  fee  little  paltty  Squares,  or 
muff  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  light  Quarters  of  Wildernefs  Work,  in  a  magnificent  large 


frefh  Earth,  and  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  till  to¬ 
ward  the  End  of  September ,  when  the  Leaves  will  begin 
to  appear  above  Ground  ;  at  which  Time  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  remove  them  into  Shelter;  for  as  this  Plant  is  a 
Native  of  a  warm  Country,  it  will  require  fome  Shelter 
from  the  Frofl ;  at  leaf!  hitherto  it  has  been  fo  managed  ; 
for  until  the  Roots  are  become  more  common,  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  venture  them  abroad  in  Winter;  though 
they  may  probably  be  hardy  enough  to  refill  the  Cold 
of  our  ordinary  Winters,  when  planted  in  a  warm  Bor¬ 
der,  and  a  dry  Soil,  at  lead  with  a  little  Shelter  in  hard 
Frofls;  for  thofe  Plants  which  have  been  placed  in  an 
open  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  have  fucceeded  better  than  thofe 
which  have  been  in  the  Stove  ;  and  the  Flowers  have 
been  much  ftronger,  and  of  longer  Duration  ;  though 
thofe  in  the  Stove  have  flowered  a  Month  earlier ;  but 
thefe  have  been  fo  much  drawn,  as  not  to  produce  Seeds ; 
whereas  thofe  which  have  been  treated  pretty  hardily, 
and  had  Plenty  of  Air,  have  feldom  failed. 

The  bed  W  ay  of  treating  thefe  Roots,  is  to  plunge 
the  Pots  into  an  old  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  which  has 
lod  its  Heat,  fome  Time  in  Oftober  ;  this  Bed  fhould 
be  covered  with  a  Frame,  the  Glades  of  which  fhould 
be  drawn  off  every  Day  in  mild  Weather,  that  they  may 
enjoy  as  much  free  Air  as  poffible,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak;  but  they  mud  be  covered  in  bad 
Weather,  and  fereened  from  Frod.  The  latter  End  of 
March ,  when  they  begin  to  put  out  their  Flower  Stalks, 
the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  to  an  airy  G'afs  Cafe,  where 
they  may  dand  to  flower,  and  when  the  Flowers  are  de¬ 
cayed,  they  fhould  be  placed  in  the  open  Air,  to  perfe-fl 
their  Seeds. 

The  Offsets  and  fmall  Roots  may  be  planted  three  or 
four  in  a  Pot,  according  to  their  Size,  and  fhould  have 
the  fame  Treatment  as  the  larger  Roots  the  Aril  Year, 
and  by  that  Time  twelvemonth,  they  will  be  drong 
enough  to  flower,  fo  fhould  have  feparate  Pots. 

WILDERNESSES,  if  rightly  fituated,  artfully 
contrived,  and  judicioully  planted,  are  veiy  great  Oi  - 
naments  to  a  fine  Garden;  but  it  is  rare  to  fee  ihefe 
fo  well  executed  in  Gardens  as  could  be  wifhed,  nor  are 
they  often  judiciotidy  fiiuated;  for  they  are  frequently 
fo  fituated  as  to  hinder  a  diflant  Profpe£t,  or  eife  are 
not  judicioufly  planted  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  fcarcc 
ever  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  mod  magnificient  Gar¬ 
dens,  very  few  of  their  Defigners  ever  P tidying  the 
natural  Growth  of  Trees  fo  as  to  place  them  in  fuch 
Manner,  that  they  may  not  ob&mct  the  Sight  from 


Garden. 

2-  As  to  the  Situation  of  Wildernefles,  they  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  be  placed  too  near  the  Habitation,  becaufe  the 
great  Quantity  of  Moidure  which  is  perfpired  from  the 
Trees  will  caufe  a  damp  unwholefome  Air  about  the 
Houfe,  udiich  is  often  of  ill  Confequence.  Nor  fhould 
they  be  fituated  fo  as  to  obdru£t  any  didant  Profpe6l 
of  the  Country,  which  fhould  always  be  prefer ved 
where-ever  it  can  be  obtained,  there  being  nothing  fo 
agreeable  to  the  Mind  as  an  unconfined  Profpe£t  of  the 
adjacent  Country ;  but  where  the  Sight  is  confined 
within  the  Limits  of  the  Garden  from  its  Situation,  then 
there  is  nothing  fo  agreeable  to  terminate  the  Profpeff, 
as  a  beautiful  Scene  of  the  various  Kinds  of  Trees  ju¬ 
dicioufly  planted;  and  if  it  is  fo  contrived,  that  the 
Termination  is  planted  circularly,  with  the  Concave  to¬ 
ward  the  Sight,  it  will  have  a  much  better  Efteff,  than 
if  it  end  in  firait  Lines  or  Angles,  which  are  never  fo  a- 
greeable  to  the  Mind. 

3.  The  Trees  fhould  always  he  adapted  to  the  Size 
of  the  Plantation,  for  it  is  very  abfurd  to  fee  tall  Trees 
planted  in  fmall  Squares  of  a  little  Garden  ;  and  fo  like 
wife,  if  in  large  Defigns  are  planted  nothing  but  fmall 
Shrubs,  it  will  have  a  mean  Appearance.  It  fhould  alfo 
be  -obferved,  never  to  plant  Ever-greens  amongfl  decidu¬ 
ous  Trees,  but  always  place  the  Ever-greens  in  a  Wil¬ 
dernefs,  or  a  feparate  Part  of  the  Wildernefs  by  them- 
felves,  and  that  chiefly  in  Sight,  becaufe  thefe  afford  a 
continual  Pleafure  both  in  Summer  and  Winter ;  when 
in  the  latter  Seafon  the  deciduous  Trees  do  not  appear 
fo  agreeable  ;  therefore,  if  the  Borders-  of  Wildernefs 
Quarters  are  fkirted  with  Ever-greens,  they  will  have  a 
good  EfifetL 

4.  The  Walks  mufl  alfo  be  proportioned  to  the  Size 
of  the  Ground,  and  not  make  large  Walks  in  a  fmall 
Wildernefs  (nor  too  many  Walks,  though  fmaller), 
whereby  the  greatefl  Part  of  the  Ground  is  employed  in 
Walks ;  nor  fhould  the  grand  Walks  of  a  large  Wil¬ 
dernefs  he  too  fmall,  both  of  which  are  equally  faulty. 
Thefe  Walks  fhould  not  be  entered  immediately  from 
thofe  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  but  rather  be  led  into 
by  a  fmall  private  Walk,  which  will  render  it  more  en¬ 
tertaining ;  or  if  the  large  Walk  be  turned  in  Form 
of  a  Serpent,  fo  as  not  to  ihew  its  whole  Extent,  the 
Mind  will  be  better  pleafed,.  than  if  the  Whole  were 
open  to  the  View 

The  old  formal  Method  of  contriving  Wilderneffes 
was  to  divide  the  whole  Compafs  of  Ground,  either 

in- 
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into  Squares,  Angles,  Circles,  or  other  Figures,  mak¬ 
ing  the  Walks  correfpondent  to  them,  planting  the 
Sides  of  the  Walks  with  Hedges  of  Lime,  Efcv>,  Horn¬ 
beam,  and  the  Quarters  within  were  planted  with 
various  Kinds  of  Trees  promifcuciufty  without  Order; 
but  this  can  by  no  means  be  efteemed  a  judicious  Me¬ 
thod,  becaufe  firft  hereby  there  will  be  a  great  Expence 
in  keeping  the  Hedges  of  a  large  Wildernefs  in  good 
Order  by  fhearing  them,  which,  inftead  of  being  beau¬ 
tiful,  ate  rather  the  Reverie;  for  as  thefe  Fares  of  a 
Garden  fhould,  in  a  great  Meafure,  be  deftgtfed  from 
Nature,  whatever  has  the  (lifF  Appearance  or  Art,  does 
by  no  means  correfpo-nd  therewith;  befides,  thefe  Hed¬ 
ges  are  generally  trained  up  fo  high,  as  to  obftruff  the 
Sight  from  the  Stems  of  the  tail  Trees  in  the  Quarters, 
which  ought  never  to  be  done. 

In  the  next  Place  the  Walks  are  commonly  made  to 
intellect  each  other  in  Angles,  which  alio  fihew  too  for¬ 
mal  and  trite  for  fuch  Plantations,  and  are  by  no  Means 
comparable  to  fuch  Walks  as  have  the  Appearance  of 
Meanders  or  Labyrinths,  where  the  Eye  cannot  difeover 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  Yards- in  Length,  and  the 
more  thefe  Walks  are  turned,  the  greater  Pleafure  they 
will  afford.  Thefe  fhould  now  and  then  lead  into  an 
open  circular  Piece  of  Grafs;  in  the  Center  of  which 
may  be  placed  either  an  Obelilk,  Statue,  or  Fountain  ; 
and  if  in  the  middle  Part  of  the  Wildernefs  there  be 
contrived  a  large  Opening,  in  the  Center  of  which  may 
be  erected  a  Dome  or  banqueting  Houfe  furrounded  with 
a  green  Plat  of  Grafs,  it  will  be  a  confiderable  Addition 
to  the  Beauty  of  the  Place. 

From  the  Sides  of  the  Walks  and  Openings,  the 
Trees  fhould  rife  gradually  one  above  another  to  the 
Middle  of  the  Quarters,  where  fhould  alyvays  be  planted 
the  largeff-growing  Trees,  fo  that  the  Heads  of  all  the 
Trees  will  appear  to  View,  but  their  Steins  will  be  hid, 
which  will  have  a  vaffly  different  Effect  from  the  com¬ 
mon  Method,  where  the  Trees  are  planted  large  and 
fmall  without  Order;  fo  that  many  Times  the  larged: 
are  next  the  Sight,  and  fmall  ones  behind  them,  juft 
according  as  it  happens,  in  which  Manner  the  f  mall  ones, 
being  overhung  and  fhaded,  feldom  thrive  well. 

But  in  order  to  plant  a  Wildernefs  with  Judgement, 
the  ufual  Growth  of  all  the  different  Sorts  of  Trees 
fhould  be  well  confidered,  that  each  may  be  placed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Magnitude  to  which  they  generally  ar¬ 
rive  ;  otherwife,  if  they  are  at  firft  planted  one  above 
another,  as  before  directed,  they  will  not  continue  to 
grow  in  this  Order  many  Years;  for  feme  Sorts  will 
greatly  outgrow  the  others,  and  thereby  render  the  Plan¬ 
tation  lefs  beautiful ;  but  when  they  are  placed  according 
to  their  ufual  Manner  of  growing,  they  v/il!  always  con¬ 
tinue  nearly  in  the  fame  Order,  which  renders  them  ve¬ 
ry  entertaining  to  the  Sight 

Thefe  Trees  fhould  alfo  be  allowed  a  proportionable 
Diftance,  according  to  their  Growth,  and  not  be 
crouded  fo  clofe  as  is  commonly  praefifed,  whereby 
there  are  four  Times  the  Number  of  Trees  planted  which 
need  be,  and  this  clofe  Planting  caufes  them  to  afpire 
to  a  great  Height,  but  then  they  want  the  noble  Diffu- 
fion  of  Branches,  which  is  vaftly  more  agreeable  to  the 
Sight,  than  a  Parcel  of  thin  taper  Stems,  with  fcarcely 
any  Heads,  as  is  too  often  the  Cafe  in  fome  of  the  lar* 
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geft  Gardens  in  England,  where,  inftead  of  looking 
at  a  noble  Parabola  of  Trees,  with  their  fprdading 
globular  Heads,  a  Parcel  of  naked  Stems  prefent  them* 
fei  ves  to  View;  and  where  the  Trees  are  thus  crouje  I, 
they  never  thrive  half  fo  well,  nor  will  they  continue 
half  lot  long,  as  thofe  which  are  allowed  a  proper  Di¬ 
ftance,  for  their  Roots,  running  and  interfering  with, 
each  other,  draw  the  Nourilhment  away  fafter  than  the 
Ground  can  fupply  them,  which  caufes  their  Leaves  to 
be  fmall,  and,  in  dry  Seafons,  to  decay,  and  fall  off, 
long  before  their  ufual  Time,  and  thereby  renders  the 
Plantation  lefs  agreeable. 

In  the  Diftribution  of  thefe  Plantations,  in  thofe  Parts 
which  are  planted  with  deciduous  Trees,  there  may  be 
planted  next  the  Walks  and  Openings,  Rofes,  Honey- 
fuckies.  Spiraea  frutex,  and  other  Kinds  of  low-flower¬ 
ing  Shrubs,  which  may  be  always  kept  very  dwarf,  and 
may  be  planted  pretty  clofe  together  ;  and  at  the  Foot 
of  them,  near  the  Sides  of  the  Walks,  may  be  planted 
Primrcfes,  Violets,  Daffodils,  and  many  other  Sorts  of 
Wood  Flowers ;  not  in  a  ftrait  Line,  bu  rather  to  ap¬ 
pear  accidental,  as  in  a  natural  Wood.  Behind  the  firft 
Row  of  Shrubs  fhould  be  planted  Syringas,  Cytifufes, 
Althaea  frutex,  Mezereons,  and  other  flowering  Shrubs 
of  a  middle  Growth,  which  may  be  backed  with  La¬ 
burnums,  Lilacs,  Guelder  Rofes,  and  other  flowering 
Shrubs  of  a  large  Growth  ;  thefe  may  be  backed  with 
many  other  Sorts  of  Trees,  riling  gradually  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Quarters,  from  whence  they  fhould  always 
Hope  down  every  Way  to  the  Walks. 

By  this  Diftribution  you  will  have  the  Pleafure  of 
the  flowering  Shrubs  near  the  Sight,  whereby  you  will 
be  regaled  with  their  Scent,  as  you  pafs  through  the 
Walks,  which  is  feldom  obferved  by  thofe  who  plant 
Wildernefles,  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee 
Rofes,  Honeyfuckles,  and  other  fmall  flowering  Shrubs, 
placed  in  the  Middle  of  large  Quarters,  under  the 
Droping  and  Shade  of  large  Trees,  where  they  feldom 
thrive;  and  if  they  do,  the  Pleafure  of  them  is  loft, 
becaufe  they  are  fecluded  from  the  Sight.  If  thefe 
Quarters  are  flightly  dug  every  Winter,  it  will  keep 
the  Ground  clean  from  noxious  Weeds,  and  be  a  great 
Benefit  to  the  Trees.  And  the  Expence  of  doing  this, 
where  Labour  is  cheap,  cannot  be  very  confiderable, 
unlefsin  very  great  Plantations. 

But,  befide  thefe  grand  Walks  and  Openings  (which 
may  be  laid  with  Turf,  and  kept  well  mowed),  there 
fhould  be  fome  fmaller  Serpentine  Walks  through  the 
Middle  of  the  Quarters,  where  Perfons  may  retire  for 
Privacy.  There  need  be  nothing  but  the  Ground  of 
the  Place  made  level,  and  kept  hoed,  to  clear  it  from 
Weeds,  which  will  be  no  great  Trouble  to  do  with  a 
Dutch  Hoe,  which  is  broad,  and  will  make  great  Ri- 
dance,  and  then  Rake  them  over  to  make  them  hand- 
fome.  Thefe  V/alks  need  not  be  very  broad,  but  fhould 
he  turned  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  not  to  deviate  far 
from  the  Middle  of  the  Quarter,  becaufe  there  the 
Trees  being  largeft  will  afford  the  ampleft  Shade.  Five 
or  fix  Feet  will  be  a  fufficient  Width  for  thefe  Walks, 
in  large  Quarters,  but  in  fmall  ones  Four  Feet  is  full  e- 
nough.  By  the  Sides  of  thefe  private  Walks  may  alfo 
be  fcattered  feme  Wood  Flowers  and  Plants,  which,  if 
artfully  planted,  will  have  a  very  good  Effeft. 
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in  the  general  Defign  for  thefe  WildernefTes  it  fliould 
not  be  ftudied  to  make  the  feveral  Parts  correfpondent, 
for  that  is  fo  formal,  and  ftiff,  as  to  be  now  quite  re¬ 
jected.  The  greater  Diverfity  there  is  in  the  Diftribution 
cf  thefe  Parts,  the  more  pleafure  they  will  afford  ;  and 
£nce,  according  to  this  Method  of  defigning  and 
planting,  the  different  Plants  never  prefent  themfelves 
to  the  fame  Views,  it  is  no  Matter  how  different  they 
are  varied  afunder ;  that  Part  of  them  which  is  mod: 
in  View  from  the  Houfe,  or  other  Parts  of  the  Garden, 
may  be  planted  with  Ever-greens,  but  the  other  Parts  may 
be  planted  with  deciduous  T rees  in  the  foregoingManner. 

The  Part  planted  with  Ever-greens  may  be  diipofed 
in  the  following  Manner  ;  viz.  in  the  firft  Line,  next 
the  great  Walks,  may  be  placed  Lauruftinus,  Boxes, 
Spurge  Laurel,  Juniper,  Savin,  and  other  dwarf  Ever¬ 
greens  ;  behind  thefe  may  be  placed  Laurels,  Hollies, 
Arbutefes,  and  other  Ever-greens  of  a  larger  Growth  ; 
next  to  thefe  may  be  placed  Alaternufes,  Phyllireas, 
Ye  ws,  Cypreffes,  Virginian  Cedars,  and  other  Trees  of 
the  fame  Growth  ;  behind  thefe  may  be  planted  Nor¬ 
way  and  Silver  Firs,  the  true  Pine  and  other  Sorts  of 
the  like  Growth ;  and  in  the  Middle  fhould  be  planted 
Scotch  Pines,  Pinafter,  and  other  of  the  larged  growing 
Ever-greens,  which  will  afford  a  mod  delightful  Prof- 
peft,  if  the  different  Shades  of  their  Greens  are  curi- 
oufly  intermixed.  And  in  order  to  render  the  Variety 
greater,  there  may  be  feveral  Kinds  of  hardy  ever¬ 
green  Trees  and  Shrubs  obtained  from  the  North  Parts 
of  America,  as  there  are  already  many  in  England ,  which 
are  very  fit  fer  this  Purpofe,  and  are  mentioned  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Parts  of  this  Book. 

This  Manner  of  feparating  the  Ever-greens  from  the 
deciduous  Trees  will  not  only  make  a  much  better  Ap¬ 
pearance,  but  alfo  caufe  them  to  thrive  far  beyond  what 
theyufually  do  when  intermixed;  therefore  I  fhould  never 
advife  any  Perfon  to  plant  them  promifcuoufly  together. 

By  what  I  have  faid  concerning  the  planting  the  Trees 
one  behind  another,  according  to  their  different  Growths, 
I  would  not  have  it  underfioood,  that  I  mean  the  pla¬ 
cing  them  inftrait  Lines,  which  is  too  ftiff  and  formal 
for  thefe  Plantations ;  all  that  is  intended  is,  to  place  the 
front  Rows  of  Trees  on  each  Side  the  Walks,  at  an 
equal  Difiance  from  the  Side  of  the  Walks,  which 
being  twified  in  eafy  natural  Turns,  the  Shrubs  hav¬ 
ing  the  Curves  wifi  fiand  in  the  fame  Lircfucn,  and 
mufi  turn  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Walks.  Thofe 
behind  may  be  placed  after  any  Manner,  provided  Gare 
be  taken  to  allow  each  fufficient  Room  to  grow,  and 
that  there  may  appear  no  uneven  Gaps  in  the  Difiance 
of  their  Heads,  but  that  ; they  may  all  rife  gradually, 
fo  as  to  form  a  handfome  Slope. 

In  fmall  Gardens,  where  there  is  not  Room  for  thefe 
magnificent  WildernefTes,  there  ma)  be  fome  rifing 
Clumps  of  Ever-greens,  fo  defigned  as  to  make  the 
Ground  appear  much  larger  than  it  is  in  Reality;  and 
if  in  thefe  there  are  fome  Serpentine  Walks  well  con¬ 
trived,  it  will  greatly  improve  the  Places,  and  deceive 
thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Ground,  as  to  its 
Size.  Thefe  Clumps  or  little  Quarters  of  Ever-greens 
fhould  be  placed  jufi  beyond  the  plain  Opening  of 
Grafs  before  the  Houfe,  where  the  Eye  will  be  carried 
from  the  plain  Surface  of  Grafs  to  the  regular  Slope  of 
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Ever-greens,  to  the  great  Pleafure  of  the  Beholder  ; 
but  if  there  is  a  dirtant  ProfpeS  of  the  adjacent  Country 
from  the  Houfe,  then  this  fhould  not  be  obftru&ed, 
but  rather  be  left  open  for  the  Profpedf  bounded  on' 
each  Side  with  thefe  Clumps,  which  may  be  extended 
to  thofe  Parts  of  the  Ground,  where  no  View  is  ob- 
ftru&ed.  Thefe  fmall  Quarters  fhould  not  be  fur- 
rounded  with  Hedges,  for  the  Reafon  before  given, 
nor  fhould  they  be  cut  into  Angles,  or  any  other  ftudied 
Figures,  but  be  defigned  rather  in  a  rural  Manner, 
which  is  always  preferable  to  the  other,  for  thefe  Kinds 
of  Plantations. 

In  WildernefTes  there  is  but  little  Trouble  or  Expence 
after  their  firft  planting,  which  is  an  Addition  to  their 
Value  ;  the  only  Labour  required  is  to  mow  and  roll 
the  large  Grafs  Walks,  and  to  keep  the  other  Ground 
Walks  free  from  Weeds.  And  in  the  Quarters,  if  the 
Weeds  are  hoed  down  two  or  three  Times  in  a  Sum¬ 
mer,  it  will  add  to  their  Neatnefs.  The  Trees  fhould 
alfo  be  pruned  to  cut  out  all  the  dead  Wood  or  irregular 
Branches,  where  they  crofs  each  other  and  juft  to  pre- 
ferve  then?  within  due  Bounds :  and  as  was  before obferved, 
if  the  Ground  be  (lightly  dug  between  the  Trees,  it  will 
greatly  promote  their  Vigour.  This  being  the  whole 
Labour  of  a  Wildernefs,  it  is  no  Wonder  they  are  fo 
generally  efteemed,  efpecially  when  we  confider  the 
Pleafure  they  afford. 

SWEET  WILLIAMS.  See  Dianthus. 

WILLOW.  See  Salix. 

WILLOW,  the  French.  See  Epilobium. 

Of  WINES,  and  vinous  Liquors. 

WINE  is  a  brifk,  agreeable,  and  fpirituous  Juice, 
drawn  from  vegetable  Bodies,  and  fermented. 

Dr.  Boerhaave  characterizes  Wine,  that  the  firft  Thing 
that  it  affords  by  Dill  ilia tion ,  be  a  thin,  fatty,  inflam- 
mable,  iAc.  Fluid,  called  a  Spirit;  and  in  this  it  is  di- 
fiinguifhed  from  another  Clafs  of  fermented  vegetable 
Juices;  viz.  Vinegars;  which  inftead  of  fuch  Spirit, 
yield  for  the  firft  Thing  an  acid,  uninflammable 
Matter. 

In  order  to  the  making  Wines,  it  will  he  of  great  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Bufinefs  of  Fer¬ 
mentation.  This  Dr.  Boerhaave  defines  and  explains  as 
follows : 

Fermentation  is  a  Change  produced  in  vegetable  Bo¬ 
dies,  by  means  of  an  inteftine  Motion  excited  therein  ; 
the  Effect  whereof  is  this,  that  the  Part  which  firft  rifes 
from  them  in  Difiiliation,  is  either  a  thin,  fat,  acrid, 
hot  tranfparent,  volatile,  and  inflammable  Fluid,  that 
will  mix  with  Water;  or  tlfe  a  thin,  acid,  pellucid, 
lefs  volatile,  uninflammable  Liquor,  capable  of  extin- 
guifhing  Fire. 

The  Liquor,  obtained  by  means  of  Fermentation,  is 
called  thin,  becaufe  none  appears  to  be  thinner  than 
the  Spirit  of  fermented  Vegetables;  Acid,  becaufe  it 
acts  aimoft:  like  Fire,  when  applied  to  the  Tongue,  or 
other  Parts  of  the  Body;  Volatile,  becaufe  there  appears 
to  be  no  Liquor,  that  is  raifed  with  greater  Eafe  ;  but 
it  is  this  Liquor  being  totally  inflammable,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  capable  of  mixing  with  Water,  that  ulti¬ 
mately  diftinguifhes  Fermentation  from  all  other  Opera¬ 
tions  in  Nature;  for  neither  Putrefaction,  Digeftion, 
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Effervefcence,  nor  any  Thing  of  that  Kind,  will  ever 
afford  a  Liquor  at  once  poflefled  of  thofe  Qualities. 

Putrefaction,  indeed,  as  well  as  Fermentation,  is  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  an  inteftine  Motion ;  but  the  for¬ 
mer  will  never  produce  either  of  the  Liquors  above  de- 
fcribed,  as  the  Effects  of  Fermentation;  that  is,  neither 
a  vinous  nor  acetous  Liquor. 

We  fee  then,  that'  there  are  two  different  EffeCts  of 
Fermentation,  the  Production  of  an  inflammable  Spirit, 
and  an  uninflammable  Acid  ;  and  whatever  Operation 
will  afford  neither  of  thefe  Liquors,  is  improperly  called 
Fermentation  ;  which  therefore  can  only  take  Place  in 
the  vegetable  Kingdom  ;  for  all  the  Art  in  the  World, 
fo  far  as  hitherto  appears,  will  never  gain  fuch  Spirits 
from  Animals  or  Foflils;  and  confequently  never  excite 
an  aCtual  and  real  Fermentation  in  them;  for  Fermen¬ 
tation  is  the  Angle  Operation  in  Nature,  by  which  fuch 
Spirits  can  be  obtained. 

2.  Any  vegetable  Liquor  fo  fermented,  as  to  afford 
the  inflammable  Spirit  above-mentioned,  for  the  firft 
Thing  in  Diftillation,  we  call  Wine  ;  but  if  the  Liquor 
be  fo  fermented,  as  firfl:  to  afford  the  acid  uninflamma¬ 
ble  one,  it  is  called  Vinegar;  by  which  we  mean  a  very 
thin,  acid,  volatile,  vegetable  Liquor,  capable  of  extin- 
guifhing  Fire.  So  likewife,  under  the  Name  of  Wine, 
we  include  Beer  or  Ale,  Mead,  and  Metheglin,  Cyder, 
Perry,  all  Sorts  of  artificial  Wines,  and  whatever  Li¬ 
quors  afford  Spirits  poffelfed  of  the  Properties  before 
fet  down. 

The  like  is  to  be  underflbod  of  Vinegar,  which  is  ob¬ 
tainable  from  all  the  fame  Bodies  that  afford  Wine  ; 
fo  that  we  have  either  the  Wine  or  Vinegar  of  all  Sorts 
of  Fruits,  as  of  Grapes,  Currants,  Mulberries,  Cherries, 
t*?c.  all  Sorts  of  Grain,  as  Barley,  Wheat,  Oats,  &c.. 
al!  Sorts  of  Pulfe,  as  Beans,  Peas,  Tares,  CtV.  all  Sorts 
of  Roots,  as  Turneps  Carrots,  Radifhes,  iffc.  and  in 
fhort,  of  all  Sorts  of  vegetable  Subdances,  even  Grafs 
itfelf. 

3.  All  the  Bodies  capable  of  being  changed  by  Fer¬ 
mentation,  either  into  Wine  or  Vinegar,  are  Paid  to  be 
fermentable  Bodies;  and  becaufe  fuch  a  Change  can  on¬ 
ly  be  wrought,  fo  far  as  we  know  at  prefent,  upon  Ve¬ 
getables,  thefe  alone  are  accounted  fermentable. 

4.  Any  Matter,  which,  being  mixed  with  a  fermen¬ 
table  Body,  increafes  its  intefline  Motion,  or  excites  or 
forwards  the  Fermentation,  is  called  the  Ferment ;  and, 
according  to  the  Doctrine  before  delivered,  nothing  can 
properly  be  called  fo,  but  what  will  produce  either 
Wine-or  Vinegar. 

Thefe  fermentable  Bodies  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Gaffes. 

The  firfl  Clafs  will  confid  of  the  meally  Seeds;  /.  e. 
all  the  Grain,  which,  being  fully  ripe,  and  well  dryed, 
may  be  reduced,  by  grinding,  to  a  light  Meal  or  Flour, 
that  is  neither- clammy  nor  undluous. 

The  fecond  Clafs  confifts  of  all  the  pulpy  Summer 
Fruits,  which,  when  ripe,  affe£l  the  Tongue  with  the 
Senfe  of  Acidity  and  Sharpnefs,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Grapes, 
Goofberries,  6v.  Under  this  Clafs  may  be  ranged  all 
manner  of  bulbous  pulpy  Roots  growing  in  the  Giound, 
if  they  are  firfl  deprived  of  their  volatile,  alkaline  Salt, 
which"  is  ant  to  determine  them  to  Putrefa&ion. 

The  third  Clafs  takes  in  ail  the  juicy  Parts  of  Plants, 
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as  the  Leaves,  Flowers,  Stalks,  and  Roots,  provided 
they  are  not  too  oily,  or  too  alkaline;  in  which  Cafes  Ve¬ 
getables  will  rather  putrefy  than  ferment. 

The  fourth  Clafs  contains  the  frefh,  exprefifed,  and 
native  Juices  of  all  Kinds  of  Vegetables ;  to  which  may 
be  added,  all  the  native,  faline  Liquors  that  didil  from 
wounded  Plants,  as  the  Tears  of  the  Vine,  the  Walnut, 
the  Birch  Tree,  &?c. 

Under  the  filth  Claf®  come  the  mod  perfefl  of  all  the 
vegetable  Juices ;  viz.  thofe  that  are  unfluous,  conden- 
fed,  and  elaborated  by  Nature  berfelf,  fuch  as  Honey, 
Manna,  Sugar,  and  all  other  Kinds  of  concodled  Juices 
capable  of  diflolving  in  water. 

In  order  to  fit  any  of  ■  the  fermentable  Bodies  for  Fer-  - 
mentation,  there  are  feveral  Particulars  requifite: 

1.  Maturity  ;  the  Juice  of  unripe  Berries,  as  of  Cur¬ 
rants  or  Goofberries,  for  inflance,  will  fcarce  be  brought 
to  ferment  at  all;  while  it  is  very  difficult  to  hinder 
their  Juice,  when  fully  ripe,  from  falling  fpontaneoufly 
into  Fermentation. 

Thus  the  Juice  of  unripe  Grapes,  being  uncapable  of 
fermenting,  is  a  rough,  acid  Liquor,  called  Verjuice, 
that  will  for  feveral  Years  remain  in  the  fame  unadlive 
State;  but  after  they  are  come  to  Maiturity,  it  can  no 
fooner  be  preffed  into  the  Veflel,  than  it  becomes  a  fer¬ 
mentable  fpirituous  Fluid, 

2.  Another  Requifite  to  prepare  a  Body  for  Fermen¬ 
tation  is,  that  it  ffiould  contain  only  a  moderate  Pro¬ 
portion  of  Oil ;  for  if  it  either  exceeds  in  the  Quantity, 
or  be  entirely  deflitute  of  Oil,  it  will  never  be  brought  to 
ferment  at  all.  Thus  Almonds,  Fennel  Seeds,  iff c.  are 
always  deprived  of  their  Oil  before  they  are  attempted 
to  be  fermented. 

3.  The  Bodies  intended  for  Fermentation  mull  not  be 
too  acid  or  audere;  as  is  plain  from  the  acid  Juices  of 
unripe  Fruit,  which  are  greatly  indifpofed  to  ferment. 

4.  The  lall  thing  .required  to  fit  and  prepare  a  Body 
to  undergo  Fermentation,  is  the  property  of  diflolving. 
in  Watei  ;  for  want  of  which,  all  acid  Bodies,  and  fitch 
Woods,  Roots,  and  Herbs,  as  are  dry  and  hard,  be¬ 
come  unfit  for  this  Operation  ;  for  unlefs  the  Parts  of 
thefe  Bodies  are  diffoived,  the  requifite  intefline  Motion 
thereof  will  not  enfue  ;  but  without  fuch  Motion,  Fer¬ 
mentation  cannot  fubfr/l. 

Hence  Honey  itfelf  can  never  be  made  to  ferment, 
whiift  it  retains  its  native,  thick  Confidence;  but,  being 
dififolved  by  Heat,  or  let  down  with  Water,  it  immedi¬ 
ately  enters  the  State  of  Fermentation.  On  the  other 
hand,  fo  violently  as  the  juice  of  Grapes  affedt  this  - 
State,  yet  if,  immediately  after  it  is  expreifed,  it  be  re¬ 
duced,  by  boiling,  to  the  Confidence  of  a  Jelly,  it  will  < 
lie  quiet,  and  never  ferment  at  all,  unlefs  it  be  again  di-  - 
luted,  and  let  down  with  Water, 

Ferments  are  of  two  Kinds;  the  natural  or  fpont&ne- 
ous,,  and  thefe-  produced  by  Fermentation. 

The  fpontaneous,  or  natural  Ferments,  are, 

1.  All  the  frefh  exprefled  Juices  of  fully  ripened  ■ 
Plants,  which  eafily  run  into  Fermentation. 

2.  Honey,  Manna,  Sugar,  and  the  like  thick  and 
infpiflTated  vegetable  Juices,  which  caufe  a  ftrong  fer¬ 
mentation. 

3.  The  Ferments  produce  by  Fermentation  are,  the 
frefh  Flowers  or  Yeaflof  any  fermentii  g  vegetable  Juice. 
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or  Liquor,  as  of  Wine,  Beer,  tfc.  By  Flowers  or  Yeaft 
is  to  be  underflood  that  light  frothy  Matter,  which  co¬ 
vers  the  Surface  of  the  fermenting  Liquor  in  the  Nature  of 
a  tender  Cruft  ;  and  which,  being  added  to  any  other  fer¬ 
mentable  Juices,  will  excite  a  Fermentation  in  them. 

4.  The  frefh  Faces  or  Lees  of  any  fermenting  Liqour, 
as  of  Wine,  Ale,  Beer,  &c.  For  all  Fermentation  di¬ 
vides  the  Liquor,  which  is  the  Subject  of  it,  into  three 
Parts;  viz ,  the  Flowers  or  Yeaft,  which  poftefs  the  up- 
permoft  Place;  the  operating  or  fermenting  Fluid,  which 
lies  in  the  Middle;  and  the  grofs  and  feemingly  exhauft- 
ed  Matter,  which,  falling  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veftel, 
is  known  by  the  Name  of  Lees,  Sediments,  Feculence, 
or  Mother,  that  will,  if  raifed  again  out  of  the  Li¬ 
quor  into  which  it  was  precipitated,  caufe  it  to  work 
a  frefh. 

Thus,  when  a  Hogfliead  of  Wine  has  done  ferment¬ 
ing,  and  is  fined  down,  if  the  Veftel  beany  way  fhaken 
or  difturbed,  it  will  grow  turbid  again,  and  ferment 
anew,  as  .  Vintners  very  well  know.  For  fuch  as  were 
the  Flowers  in  the  A6t  of  Fermentation,  fuch  is  the  Mo¬ 
ther  after  the  A£tion  is  over. 

5.  Acid  Pafte,  or  Bakers  Leaven,  which  is  no  more 
than  any  Kind  of  Meal  brought  into  a  clofe  Lump  by 
Means  of  Water,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  common 
Bread  is  made ;  for  this  being  fet  in  a  warm  Place,  du¬ 
ring  the  Space  of  four  or  five  Days,  it  will  firft  fmell, 
then  turn  very  acid,  and  at  length  become  a  Ferment. 

6.  Thofe  Ferments  which  refide  in  or  flick  to  the 
Sides  of,  the  Calks  that  have  contained  fermenting  Li¬ 
quors;  for  fuch  Cafks  will  of  themfeives  raife  a  Fer¬ 
mentation  in  the  Liquors  committed  to  them  ;  and  Hel~ 
mont  was  of  Opinion,  they  might  be  capable  of  doing 
this  for  ever. 

Upon  Account  of  this  inherent  Ferment  it  is,  that 
cld-feafoned  Vefiels,  or  fuch  as  have  been  long  em¬ 
ployed  by  Vintners  or  Brewers,  bear  fo  great  a  Price 
among  them. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  though  a  Thing  well  known  to 
Brewers  and  Vintners,  that  a  new  Cafk  checks  the  Fer¬ 
mentation  of  vinous  Liquors,  and  renders  them  weak 
and  fpiritlefs;  for  which  Reafon  they  never  choofe  to 
make  ufe  of  fuch  a  Cafk  before  it  is  feafoned,  as  they 
call  it  by  having  firft  contained  fome  fpirituous  or  fer¬ 
mented  Liquor  or  other;  which  being  plentifully  drank 
in  by  the  Wood,  the  original  Liquor  comes  to  be  depri¬ 
ved  of  a  large  Proportion  of  its  Spirit,  and  more  fer¬ 
mentable  Part ;  whence  the  Remainder  muft  needs  tafte 
fiat  and  vapid. 

This  is  certain,  that  even  Muft  itfelf  will  not  eafily 
ferment  in  a  new  pure  Veftel;  but  with  the  greateft  Fa¬ 
cility,  if  put  into  one  that  has  before  contained  ferment- 
ing  Juices ;  for  the  Parts  of  the  fermenting  Liquors, 
with  which  fuch  a  Veftel  muft  have  been  impregnated, 
prefently  roufe  and  determine  it  to  A6V1011. 

7.  There  are  fome  Ferments  that  appear  to  be  hete¬ 
rogeneous,  or  which  are  improperly  called  Ferments; 
as  the  White  of  an  Egg  beat  into  a  Froth,  which  is 
ufed  when  the  Liquor  to  he  fermented  proves  too  dilute 
or  thin  to  fuftain  the  Operation.  For  in  this  Cafe  the 
fermentable  Parts  of  the  Fluid  eafily  extricate  them¬ 
feives,  and  fo  fly  off  for  want  of  fomething  to  detain 
and  keep  them  in  the  Body  of  the  Liquor;  which  there- 
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fore  requires  fome  vifeid  Subftance  to  be  mixed  with  it, 
in  order  to  prevent  this  Avoiation  of  its  fubtile  Parts. 
And  this  cannot  be  more  commodioufiy  effe&ed,  than 
by  the  White  of  an  F.gg. 

8.  Of  the  like  heterogeneous  Kind  of  Ferments  are 
all  fixed  and  acid  Salts.  Thus,  if  the  Liquor  defigned 
for  Fermentation  be  too  acid  to  work  kindly,  the  Addi¬ 
tion  of  an  alkaline  Salt,  as  that  of  Vine  Branches,  or 
any  faponaceous  Subftance,  will,  by  taking  off  from 
the  Acidity,  fit  it  for,  and  fo  promote  the  Operation  ; 
but  if  the  Liquor  be  of  itfelf  too  alkaline,  then  Tartar, 
cr  the  like,  ought  to  be  added  to.  it,  to  promote  the 
Fermentation. 

But  this  does  not  happen,  becaufe  either  the  acid  or 
alkaline  Salt  is  an  actual  Ferment,  as  fome  Chymifts 
have  vehemently  contended  for  the  alkaline,  becaufe 
the  Salts  employed  refpeGively  temper  and  take  down 
the  predominant  Acid  or  Alkali,  which  before  hindered 
the  Fermentation  of  the  Liquor. 

And  if  fuch  Salts  fhould  in  due  Quantities  be  mixed 
with  any  proper  Subject  of  Fermentation,  poflefied  of 
all  the  Qualities  before  fet  down,  as  requifite  to  it,  the 
Operation  would  be  entirely  checked  and  prevented;  fa 
that  alkaline  Bodies  may  as  well  be  faid  to  hinder,  as 
promote  Fermentation. 

9.  And  laftly;  Of  the  fame  Sort  are  certain  auftere 
or  rough  tailed  Subftance  ;  as  all  harfh  and  green  Fruit, 
Posngranate  Bark  and  Flowers,  the  Tamarilk  Bark, 
Crab  Apples,  unripe  Medlars,  fife,  which,  when  the 
Liquor  defigned  lor  the  Fermentation  is  too  much  bro¬ 
ken  in  its  Parts,  or  diffolved  in  its  Texture,  bind  it  to¬ 
gether  again  by  its  aftringent  Quality ;  fo  that  though 
it  was  before  too  thin  and  aqueous,  it  is  now  reduced  to 
a  proper  Confidence  for  Fermentation. 

Thus,  when  Muft  proves  thin  and  watery,  it  will  not 
ferment  kindly,  unlefs  fome  auftere  or  aftringent  Ingre¬ 
dient,  as  red  Rofe  Leaves,  or  the  like,  be  added  to  it, 
to  thicken  and  improve  its  Confidence,  and  at  the  fame 
time  prevent  the  Air  it  contains  from  making  too  ealy 
an  Efcape. 

But  when  a  Liqbor  is  too  auftere,  or  its  Roughnefs 
proves  fo  great,  that  it  cannot  ferment,  the  Addition 
of  a  fixed  Alkali,  in  a  proper  Quantity,  will  remove 
the  Obftrudtion,  and  leave  i:  at  Liberty  to  work. 

So  Jikewife  when  the  Operation  is  prevented  by  too 
large  a  Proportion  of  Acid  in  the  Liquor,  the  Method 
is  to  throw  Chalk,  Crabs  Eyes,  Bole  Armoniack,  or  the 
like,  into  it ;  but  if  it  be  too  un£luous  or  oily,  as  is  the 
Cafe  of  fome  SpaniJJj  Wines,  Salt  of  Tartar  is  made 
choice  of ;  and  thus,  as  Circumftances  alter,  different 
Bodies  are  employed  to  flop  or  promote  Fermentation 
in  Liquors. 

In  order  for  fitting  the  Subjects  of  the  fecond  C'lafs 
for  Fermentation,  and  making  vinous  Liquors;  viz. 
pulpy  Summer  Fruits,  and  the  Roots  of  bulbous  Plants  ; 
in  Cafe  they  prove  crude  or  hard,  are  to  be  firft  boil¬ 
ed  in  Water,  and  afterwards  bruifed  ;  which  will  dif- 
pofe  them  for  Fermentation  ;  but  if  fuch  Subjects  are 
juicy,  they  may  be  diredtly  ground  to  a  Pulp  ;  or  have 
their  Juice  prefted  from  them  ;  or  if  they  are  very  fuc- 
culent,  there  may  be  no  Occafion  to  bruife  them,  only 
dire&ly  to  commit  them  to  the  Prefs,  and  fqueeze  out 
all  their  Juice. 


But 
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But  if  t-he  Flefti  or  Subftance  be  ftrong  and  tough,  it 
may  be  proper  to  rafp,  fhave,  or  cut  them  into  ('mail 
Pieces,  which  will  be  of  Service  in  fome  bulbous  Roots, 
and  make  them  yield  their  Juice  with  the  greater  Eafe, 
and  in  greater  Plenty. 

Prepared  Fruits  feldom  ftand  in  need  of  any  Thing 
to  make  them  ferment ;  for  they  generally  begin  to 
work  of  their  own  Accord  ;  but  if  the  Weather  lhould 
prove  exceeding  cold,  or  the  Operation  proceed  but 
languidly,  it  may  not  be  atnifs  to  quicken  it  by  adding 
a  fmall  Proportion  of  a  Ferment,  as  a  little  Yeaft,  the 
Lees  or  Mother  of  Wine;  or  even  a  little  new  Wine 
may  ferve  the  Turn. 

The  Subjects  of  the  Third  Oafs;  viz.  the  fucculent 
Parts  of  Plants;  need  only,  in  order  to  their  Fermen¬ 
tation,  be  beat  to  a  thick  Kind  of  Pulp,  while  they  are 
frelh,  and  mixed  with  a  proper  Proportion  of  Rain  Wa¬ 
ter,  that  is  juft  enough  to  dilute  them  ;  for  if  much  Wa¬ 
ter  be  employed,  the  Spirit  will  be  the  weaker  for  it. 

Thel'e  require  but  very  little  Ferment,  or  none  at  all, 
to  make  them  work  in  the  Summer  Seafon  ;  and  no 
large  Proportion  in  the  Winter;  but  in  Cafe  any  at  all 
be  required,  nothing  will  prove  more  ferviceable  than 
Honey  or  Sugar. 

The  Subjects  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Clafles;  viz. 
the  frefh  native  Juices,  and  weeping  Liquors  of  Vege¬ 
tables,  with  the  condenfed  and  unduous  Juices  of  the 
fame,  are  to  be  diluted  and  let  clown  with  Rain  Water, 
to  a  due  Confidence;  which  is  then  thought  to  be 
obtained,  when  the  compound  Liquor  will  juft  keep  a 
new  laid  Egg  afloat ;  but  feme  vegetable  Juices  may 
naturally  be  of  this  very  Denfity  or  Confidence  ;  and 
in  that  Cafe  they  will  require  no  Water  at  all.  If  any 
be  thicker  or  denfer,  they  ferment  not  fo  kindly;  and 
if  thiner  or  rarer,  they  afford  but  a  v/eak  Spirit.  Thus, 
in  order  to  ferment  Sugar,  Treacle,  or  any  common 
Syrup,  we  firft  let  down  the  Matter  with  Water,  to  the 
.Confidence  above  mentioned;  and  then,  if  there  be 
Occafion,  put  Yeaft  to  it,  10  quicken  the  Fermentation, 
and  make  it  proceed  kindly. 

The  Subje&s  of  the  fourth  Clafs;  viz.  the  prepared 
recent  Juices,  and  fponraneous  Tears  of  Vegetables; 
are  fo  far  from  requiring  any  Ferment,  that  it  often 
proves  very  difficult  to  reflrain  or  check  the  Fermenta¬ 
tion  they  naturally  fall  into,  efpecially  if  the  Seafon  be 
warm,  and  the  Juices  rich  ;  at  mod,  if  the  Weather 
lhould  prove  cold,  they  need  only  be  fet  in  a  warm 
Place  to  make  them  work. 

The  Subjects  of  the  fifth  Ciafs  ;  viz.  the  prepared 
©rinfpiffated  Juices  of  Vegetables;  require  no  Ferment 
at  all  in  the  Summer,  and  but  a  fmall  Proportion  in 
Winter,  to  fet  them  working;  lefs  than  an  Ounce  of 
Yeaft  to  twenty  Pints  of  prepared  Liquor,  will  ufually 
do  for  that  Purpofe  in  the  coldeft  Seafon:  but  in  hot 
Countries,  or  fultry  Seafons,  thefe  prepared  Juices,  and 
efpecially  Sugar,  are  of  themfelves  apt  to  fall  into 
too  violent  Fermentation  ;  which, therefore  ought  to  be 
abated  by  the  contrary  Means. 

All  the  Vegetable  Bodies  of  the  feveral  Clafles  de- 
figned  for  fermentation,  and  prepared  for  it  in  the 
foregoing  Manner,  ought,  together  with  their  Fer¬ 
ments  to  be  commited  to  Calks  of  Oak  already  fea- 
foned  with  the  fame  Kind  of  fermented  Liquor, 
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or  feme  otlver,  confiding  of  fubtil  and  penetrating 
Parts.  Then  thole  Calks  or  Veffels  having  their  Bung 
Holes  lightly  covered  with  a  thin  or  Angle  Cloth, 
and  being  fet  in  a  warm  Place,  the  Liquor  will  ferment. 

The  Mouths  of  the  Velleis  are  thus  flightly  covered 
over,  that  the  Air  may  have  a  free  Paffage  in  and  out  of 
them;  for  they  are  here  defigned  to  ferve  as  Vent 
Hoi  es;  and  thefe  Veffels  are  ordered  of  .Wood,  becaufe 
Fermentation  is  never  obferved  to  be  fo  well  carried  on 
in  thole  of  glazed  Earth  or  Glafs ;  though  on  Account 
of  their  Tranlparency.  it  is  fometimes  performed  in  the 
latter,  that  the  Phenomena  may  be  better  obferved. 

The  preparatory  Bufinefs  of  Fermentation,  hitherto 
deferibed  has  been  carried  on  by  Art ;  but  Nature  muft 
now  perform  the  reft  of  the  Work;  fo  that  we  are  here 
only  concerned  to  obferve  the  Phenomena  which  a  rife  in 
the  Operation. 

When  therefore  any  fermentable  Body  is  prepared  af¬ 
ter  the  Manner  above  delivered,  and  with  its  due  Pro¬ 
portion  of  a  Ferment,  committed  to  a  large  ftrong  Glafs 
Veffel,  ftanding  in  a  warm  Place; 

1.  The  whole  Body  of  the  Liquor  foon  begins  to-, 
fwell,  heave,  rarefy,  and  fend  up  little  Bubbles  to  the 
Top  of  the  Veffel,  where  they  burft  with  an  audible 
Noife,  and  form  into  Froth.  Now  the  Liquor  which 
was  before  tranfparent,  grows  opaque,  and  a  violent  un¬ 
interrupted  inteftine  Motion  manifefts  ilfelf  therein. 

2.  The  Parts  of  the  fermenting  Fluid  appear  to  be 
incredibly  elaftick,  and  the  Motion  of  them  exceeding 
violent.  Indeed,  by  means  of  this  Property  of  Fer¬ 
mentation,  very  terrifying  and  furprifing  Actions  may 
be  performed  Thus  if  a  Hundred  Pints  of  Muft  were, 
on  fome  warm  Day  in  Autumn,  to  be  confined  clofe  in  a 
Veffel  of  Oak  above  an  Inch  thick  in  the  Sides,  and 
made  ever  fo  tight  and  ftrong  with  Iron  Hoops,  yet  could 
not  this  prevent  the  working  of  the  Liquor;  but  in  Spite 
of  fo  great  a  Refiftance,  it  would  burft  the  Veffel,  with 
a  Report  as  loud  as  that  of  a  Cannon. 

And  therefore  the  Way  to  preferve  new  Wine  in  the 
State  of  Muft  is,  to  put  it  up  in  very  ftrong,  but  fmall 
Calks,  firmly  ciofed  on  all  Sides;  by  which  Means 
it  will  be  kept  from  fermenting;  and  then  it  goes  by 
the  Name  of  Stum  :  but  if  it  lhould  happen  to  fail  into 
Fermentation,  the  readieft  and  only  Way  to  flop  h, 
is  by  the  Fume  of  Sulphur,  or  fomethieg  of  the.  lik® 
Nature. 

Were  it  not  for  the  Knowledge  of  this  Property  of 
burning  Sulphur,  the  Wine  Merchants  and  Vintners 
might  frequently  fuftain  great  Damages  from  the 
burfting.  of  their  Veffels,  when  the  Liquor  is  upon  the- 
Fret,  or,  by  fome  Alteration  in  the  Air,  or  other  Ac¬ 
cident,  begins  to  ferment  again  ;  but  the  Smoke  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  common  Brimftone,  or  a  lighted  Match  dipped  in  it, 
and  held  under  a  Cafk  of  Wine  that  is  juft  ready  to  burft 
its  Hoops,  will  calm  its  Fury,  and  make  it  fubfide  as 
fuddenly  as  a  Spoonfull  of  Oil,  thrown  into  a  large 
foaming  Copper  of  boiling  Sugar,  takes  down  its  Heat, 
and  prevents  the  Mifchief  it  might  othervvife  occafion. 

3.  A  thick  Skin,  or  crufty  Scurf,  forms  itfelf  on  the 
Surface,  through  which  the  elaftick  or  fermenting 
Matter  is  continually  breaking.  This  Cruft  appears  to 
be  the  principal  Caufe  of  Fermentation  ;  for  it  keeps 
in;  or  prevents  the  fpirituous  Part  of  the  Liquor  from 
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flying  oft' ;  and  it  it  be  frequently  broken,  it  puts  a 
Check  to  the  Fermentation,  and  will  often  entirely  flop 
it,  if  wholly  taken  away. 

4.  This  Skin  or  Cruft,  which  we  now  call  Flowers  or 
Yeaft,  gradually  confumes  and  precipitates  to  the  . Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Liquor;  in  which  Cafe  it  is  called  by  the 
Name  of  Faeces  or  Mother  ;  and  after  this,  the  Fluid 
above  it  immediately  becomes  tranfparent  again,  ceafes 
to  hifs  and  bubble,  has  a  very  penetrating,  pungent, 
fpirituous,  or  vinous  Tafte  and  Scent,  with  a  Mixture 
of  Acidity  and  S wee tn el's.  And  now  the  Liquor,  hav¬ 
ing  undergone  the  Operation  of  Fermentation,  is  be¬ 
come  Wine. 

The  Vapour  arifing  from  the  Liquor,  during  its  Fer¬ 
mentation,  ought  not  to  be  approached  too  near,  or 
breathed  in  too  great  a  Quantity,  becaufe  it  is  highly 
poifonous;  and,  if  it  prove  net  mortal,  may  at  leaf! 
render  the  Perfon  apople&ick  and  paralytick.  We  have 
Accounts  in  the  French  and  German  Tranfadlions,  of 
People  who  were  immediately  ftruck  dead,  by  receiving 
at  the  Nofe  the  Fumes  that  ifiued  from  large  Vefiels  of 
Wine,  in  the  State  of  Fermentation. 

And  now,  if  the  Liquor  thus  fermented  be  flopped 
down  clofe,  it  will  begin  to  feed  upon,  and  digeft  its 
own  Lees  or  Mother,  and  at  length  confume  them  ;  in 
which  Cafe  we  commonly  fay,  the  Wine  begins  to  ri¬ 
pen ;  and  afterwards,  this  Mother  fhoots  to  the  Sides 
of  the  containing  VefTel,  and  there  appears  in  the  Form 
of  an  eflential  Salt,  which  is  then  called  Tartar. 

The  Space  of  Time  required  for  finifhing  the  Fer¬ 
mentation  differs  with  the  fubjedf  Matter,  the  Seafon  of 
the  Year,  the  Nature  of  the  Place,  and  other  Cir- 
cumftances ;  hut  it  is  known  to  be  perfectly  performed  by 
the  fevera!  Phcenomena  juft  now  mentioned. 

As  foon  as  the  Flowers  fall  to  the  Bottom,  the  Vef¬ 
Tel  fhould  be  bunged  down,  otherwise  the  volatile  Part 
would  fly  off”,  and  the  fermented  Liquor  become  vapid 
and  flat. 

In  this  State  it  ought  to  ftand  for  fome  Weeks  in  a 
cool  Place,  by  which  Means  it  will  gr^w  ftronger,  and 
more  liquid ;  for  during  this  Time,  it  imbibes  and  con- 
fumes  its  own  Faces,  which  abound  in  fubtile  fpiritu¬ 
ous  Parts,  and  grows  foft,  and  lofes  of  its  Acidity,  by 
throwing  off  its  Tartar. 

And  the  longer  it  is  thus  fuffered  to  ftand  the  more 
Strength  it  gains,  or  the  more  Spirit  it  will  yield  in 
Dift  illation. 

Thus,  for  Inftance ;  Malt  Liquors,  newly  brewed, 
afford  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  inflammable  Spirit  ; 
•btit  if  fuffered  to  remain  for  fome  Weeks  in  the  Veffel, 
till  they  become  fine  and  clean,  they  will  yield  a  much 
•greater  Proportion;  though,  to  avoid  fo  great  an  Ap¬ 
paratus  of  Veffels  as  would  then  be  required.  Malt  Li¬ 
quors,  brewed,  in  order  to  make  Spirits  are  feldom  kept ; 
but  immediatly  after  Fermentation  committed  to  the 
Still.  And  hence  we  are  furnifhed  with  a  Reafon,  why 
all  ftale,  vinous  Liquors  are  ftronger,  and  inebriate 
Tooner,  than  fuch  as  are  new. 

The  Pbyftcal  Effefls. 

The  Phyfical  Properties  of  a  vinous  Liquor,  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Manner  above  defer ibed,  are  thofe  which 
follow : 

1.  It  will  have  an  inebriating  Quality,  when  received 
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into  the  Body  ;  and  nothing  is  properly  poffeffed  of  this 
Quality,  but  what  has  been  firft  fermented. 

For  if  a  Perfon  fhould  eat  ever  fuch  a  Quantity  of 
Grapes,  or  drink  ever  fo  freely  of  Muft,  he  might  in¬ 
deed,  bring  a  Loofenefs  upon  himfelf  by  that  Means, 
but  he  would  not  be  fuddled.  So  likewife,  to  take 
down  large  Draughts  of  Sweet-wort,  or  the  Tin&ure 
of  Malt,  might  throw  one  into  a  violent- Vomiting  and 
Flux,  but  never  produce  the  Symptoms  of  Drunkennefs. 

And  whatever  fome  pretend,  as  to  Mandrake,  Hem- 
1  ;ck.  Poppies,  Opium,  and  the  like,  the  Effects  they 
have  upon  the  human  Body  are  rather  ftupefying  than 
inebriating;  but  Drunkennefs  is  different  from  Stupe- 
fa  dlion. 

An  over  Dofe  of  vinous  Liquors  makes  a  Man  brifle, 
lively,  and  joyful  ;  or  difpofes  him  to  fing,  dance,  or 
be  merry;  at  length  however,  his  Legs  will  not  fupport 
him;  and,  if  the  Fit  be  violent,  he  grows  furious,  ra¬ 
ving,  or  paralytick,  and  fo  he  dies. 

But  Opium  has  not  thefe  Efredts ;  it  brings  on  a  pro¬ 
found  Sleep  ;  and  he  who  has  taken  too  much  of  it, 
dies  lethargick. 

2.  Wine  has  the  Faculty  of  heating  the  Body.  No¬ 
thing  appears  to  cool  the  Body  more  than  Currants  ; 
yet  the  Wine  prepared  from  them  is  very  heating.  The 
like  is  to  be  underftood  of  Cherries,  and  all  fermentable 
Bodies,  though  ever  fo  cold  ;  for  thefe  will  afford  a 
vinous  Liquor. 

3.  It  is  inflammable,  and  will  mix  with  Water. 

4.  It  contains  Tartar,  and  affords  it  after  the  Fer¬ 
mentation  is  over.  This  Tartar  is  the  eflential  Salt  of 
the  Vegetable  made  ufe  of,  and  differs  from  the  Lees 
or  Mother;  being  refolvable  by  Diftillation  into  a 
Water,  a  Spirit,  two  Kinds  of  Oil,  an  alkaline  Salt, 
and  Earth.  All  fermented  Vegetables  afford  it.  Muft 
yield  a  feculant  Salt,  and  no  Tartar;  but  if  once  it 
works,  fo  as  to  become  pure  Wine,  it  will,  in  the 
Space  of  half  a  Year,  throw  off  a  cltan  Tartar; 
which  therefore  appears  to  be  the  Fffedt  of  a  perfect 
Fermentation,  and  accordingly  is  never  obtained  with¬ 
out  it 

5.  It  retains  neither  the  Colour,  Tafte,  nor  Smell  of 
the  fpecifick  Vegetable,  from  which  it  is  made.  Thus 
we  have  feen,  that  Rofemary  affords  a  quite  different 
Water,  after  it  has  been  fermented,  from  what  it  did 
before.  Thus  fermented  Hydromel,  Malt  Liquors, 
Treacles,  Sugar,  &c.  yield  Spirits  by  Diftillation,  that 
cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  one  another. 

The  Grapes  of  fome  Countries  are  as  fweet  as  Honey, 
and  fo  is  their  Muft  before  Fermentation,  yet  the  Wine, 
prepared  from  either,  may  have  little  or  no  Sweetnefs, 
and  fometimes  even  gain  a  Degree  of  Acidity.  It  is 
not  eafy  to  believe,  that  Rhenifh  Wine  fhould  proceed 
from  fo  fweet  a  Grape  as  it  does. 

6.  It  acquires  a  fomewhat  acid  and  fpirituous  Tafte 
and  Smell.  The  Tafte  of  Honey,  or  Malt,  &c.  is 
fweet,  and  their  Scent  fcarce  perceivable,  before  you 
commit  them  to  Fermentation  ;  but,  after  having  under¬ 
gone  that  Operation,  they  are  lefs  fweet,  but  (harper 
upon  the  longue,  and  affedt  the  Nofe  with  a  brifk, 
fpirituous,  or  vinous  Odour. 

7.  It  contains  the  volatile  Salt  and  Oil  of  the  Vege¬ 
table,  attenuated,  and  reduced  into  one  Spirit,  as 
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may  appear  by  the  chemical  Analyfis  of  a  fermented 
Subject. 

8.  It  renders  the  Oil  of  the  Vegetable  more  volatile 
than  the  Water.  When  an  unfermentable  Vegetable 
is  diftilled,  the  firft  Thing  that  comes  over  is  Water, 
and  the  next  the  effential  Oil,  but  the  contrary  is  ob- 
ferved  after  Fermentation  ;  for,  by  that  Operation,  the 
OiMs  rendered  more  volatile  than  the  Water,  and  there¬ 
fore  rifes  ftrlF  in  Diflilfarion,  having  been  broken  and 
ground  fo  fine  by  the  preceding  Operation,  as  now  to 
come  over  the  Helm,  not  in  its  own  Form,  as  before, 
but  as  the  fineft  and  moll  volatile  Part  of  the  fermented 
Liquor,  capable  of  uniting  with  Water. 

The  Things  that  promote  Fermentation  are, 

r.  Reft;  by  Means  of  which  the  Cruft  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  may  remain  unbroken,  for  it  is  this  Cruft  that  pre¬ 
vents  the  fpirituous  Part  from  flying  off. 

2.  A  free  Adtniffion  of  the  external  Air,  fo  that  it 
may  come  at  the  internal  Parts  of  the  fermenting  Fluid ; 
for,  according  to  Mr.  Boyle,  if  a  fermenting  Liquor  be 
put  into  his  exhaufted  Receiver,  the  Operation  imme¬ 
diately  ccafes. 

„  3.  A  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth;  for  too  great 
Heat,  and  too  great  Cold,  are  the  Bane  of  Fermen¬ 
tation. 

4.  A  proper  Seafon  of  the  Year  ;  that  is,  when  the 
Vegetables  of  the  fame  Species  with  that  made  ufe  of 
are  in  their  Bloom,  for  it  is  then  their  Juices  are  mod 
in  Motion  ;  accordingly  we  find,  when  Vines  are  in 
the  Bloffom,  the  Wines  of  former  Growths  will  again 
fpantaneoufly  run  into  Fermentation.  When  thefe  fe- 
veral  Conditions  meet,  Fermentation  is  performed  to 
the  belt  Advantage. 

The  Things  which  check  or  hinder  Fermentation  are, 

r.  Too  large  a  Proportion  of  acid  Salts;  fuch  as 
Spirit  or  Oil  of  Vitriol,  Oil  of  Sulphur  per  Campanam , 
Spirit  of  Salt,  Cfc.  Thus,  when  any  Liquor  ferments 
too  violently;  a  few  Drops  of  Oil  put  into  it,  or  the 
burning  a  little  Sulphur  under  or  near  the  Veflel  will 
immediately  check  and  reftrain  its  Fury. 

2.  An  over-proportion  of  fixed  Alkalies;  fuch  are 
Salt  of  Tartar,  Pot  Afhes,  or  faponaceous  Bodies. 

3.  Terreftrial  Alkalies ;  as  Chalk,  Ivlarl,  Crabs 
Eyes,  &C. 

4.  A  clofe  Stoping  up  of  the  Veftfel. 

5.  A  great  Degree  of  Cold. 

6.  A  violent  Comprefl^n  of  the  Air  in  the  VefTel, 
which,  Mr.  Boyle  has  lhewn,  will  ftop  Fermentation, 
as  well  as  taking  out  the  Air  by  Means  of  his  pneuma- 
tick  Engine. 

Some  fhort  general  Dire  Atom  as  to  the  ranking  of  Wines. 

Wine  is  made  of  Grapes,  by  llamping  them  in  a 
Vat,  or  crufhing  and  exprefling  the  juice  out  of  them 
in  a  Prefs,  and  then  fermenting,  (j?c. 

In  the  fourhern  Parts  of  Frame  their  Method  is,  for 
red  Wines,  to  tread  the  Grapes,  or  fqueeze  them  be¬ 
tween  thc-ir  Hands,  and  to  let  the  Whole  ftand.  Juice 
and  Hulks,  till  the  Tincture  be  in  Colour  as  they  would 
have  it,  and  then  they  prefs  it,  but  for  white  Wines, 
the  prefs  the  Grapes  immediately. 

When  they  have  been  preflcd;  they  tun  the  Muft,  and 
ftop  up  the  Vcffel,  leaving  the  Calk  empty  about 
Vol.  II. 
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the  Depth  of  half  a  Foot,  or  better,  to  giV6  Rodrli  for 
its  working. 

At  the  End  of  ten  Days  they  fill  this  Space  with 
fome  other  proper  Whne,  that  will  not  provoke  it  to 
work  again;  repeating  this  every  ten  Days  for  fome 

Time:  New  W^ine  fpending  itfelf  a  little  before  it  be 
perfeft. 

About  Paris,  and  in  the  northern  Parts  of  France , 
they  let  the  Marc  and  Muft  ftand  two  Days  and  Nights 
for  white  Wines,  and  at  leaf!  a  Week  for  Claret  Wines, 
before  they  tun  it,  and  while  it  continues  working, 
they  keep  it  as  warm  as  poflible. 

Some,  upon  flopping  it  up  for  good  and  all,  roll  the 
Cafk  about  the  Cellar  to  mix  it  with  the  Lees,  and  af¬ 
ter  it  has  been  fettled  a  few  Days,  rack  it  off'  with  great 
Improvement. 

To  fine  it  down,  they  put  Shavings  of  green  Beech 
into  the  Cafk,  but  they  firft  take  off  all  the  Rind,  and 
boil  them  an  Hour  in  Water  to  extract  their  Ranknefs, 
and  afterward  dry  them  in  the  Sun,  or  an  Oven.  A 
Peck  of  thefe  will  ferve  for  a  Hogfhead  of  Wine;  they 
put  it  in  a  gentle  Working,  and  purify  it  in  twenty  four 
Hours ;  they  alfo  give  it  an  agreeable  Flavour. 

Some  fweeten  their  Wines  with  Raifins  of  the  Sun, 
trod  in  the  Val  with  the  Grapes,  they  having  been 
firft  plumped  by  boiling;  others  by  boiling  half  the 
Muft,  fcummmg  it,  and  tunning  it  up  hot  with  the 
other. 

Wine  is  diilinguifhed,  from  the  feveral  Degrees  and 
Steps  of  its  Preparation,  into, 

1.  Mere-Goute,  Mother-drop,  which  is  the  Virgin 
Wine,  or  that  which  runs  of  itfelf  out  of  the  Tap  of 
the  Vat,  before  the  Grapes  are  trodden. 

2.  The  Muff,  Surmoufl,  or  Scum,  which  is  the 
Wine  or  Liquor  in  the  Vat,  after  the  Grapes  have  been 
trodden  in  the  Vat. 

3.  The  prelTed  Wine,  or  V in  de  PreJJ'urage,  which  is 
that  fqueezed  with  a  Prels  out  of  the  Grapes  half-bruifed 
by  treading. 

4.  Boiffon,  or  Draught  Wine.  This  is  made  of  the 
Hulks  left  of  the  Grapes,  which  are  called  Rape  or 
Marc;  by  throwing  Water  upon  which,  and  prefling 
afrefli,  they  make  a  Liquor  for  Servants. 

Wines  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  into 
Fin  doux,  or  Sweet  Wine ,  which  is  that  which  has 
not  yet  worked  nor  boiled. 

Borou\  that  which  has  been  prevented  working  by 
calling  in  cold  Water. 

Wine  of  the  Cuve,  or  worked  Wine,  /.  e .  that 
which  has  been  let  to  work  in  the  Vat  to  give  it  a 
Colour. 

•  Fin  curt,  i.  e,  boiled  Wine  ;  that  which  has  had  a 
Boiling  before  it  worked,  and  which,  by  that  Means, 
ftill  retains  its  native  Sweetnefs. 

Fin  pctffe ,  i.  e.  {trained  Wine ;  that  which  is  made 
by  fteepmg  dry  Grapes  in  Water,  and  letting  it  ferment 
of  itfelf. 

The  Goodhefs  of  Wine  confifts  in  its  being  neat, 
dry,  clear,  fine,  brifk,  without  any  Tulle  of  the  Soil, 
of  a  clean  fteddy  Colour ;  in  its  having  a  Strength, 
without  being  heady,  a  Body,  without  being  four,  and 
its  keeping,  without  growing  hard. 

4  R 
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After  Wines  have  been  made,  they  require  to  be 
managed  according  to  their  different  State  and  Circum- 
{lances.  We  fhall  therefore  confider  them  under  thefe 
four  general  Heads  following-: 

1.  The  natural  Purification  or  Clarification  of  Wines, 
whereby,  of  themfelves,  they  pafs  from  the  State  of 
Crudity  and  Turbuleney,  to  *that  of  Maturity,  by 
Degrees  growing  clear,  fine,  and  potable. 

2.  T  he  unfeafonable  Workings,  Frettings,  and  other 
Sickneffes,  to  which,  from  either  internal  or  external 
Accidents,  they  are  afterward  fubjedt. 

3.  Their  State  of  Declination  or  Decay,  wherein 
they  degenerate  from  their  Goodnefs  and  Pieafantnefs, 
becoming  palled,  or  turning  into  Vinegar. 

4.  The  feveral  Artifices  ui'ed  to  them,  in  each  of 
thefe  States  and  Conditions.  As  to  the  firft,  viz.  the 
natural  Clarification  of  new  Wines,  two  Things  occur, 
which  deferve  Confideration  ;  the  Manner  how,  and 
the  Caufe  by  which,  the  fame  is  effedled. 

As  for  the  Manner;  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Wine, 
while  yet  in  the  Mud,  is  ufuailiy  put  into  open  Veffels, 
the  Abundance  and  Force  of  the  Spirits,  i.  e.  the  more 
fubtil  and  a&ive  Parts  therein  contained,  he’rg  then  fo 
great,  as  not  to  endure  being  imprifoned  in  ciofe  ones; 
at  which  Time  it  appears  troubled,  thick,  and  feculent, 
all  Parts  of  it  being  violently  moved,  and  agitated,  fo 
that  the  whole  Mafs  of  the  Liquor  feerns  to  boil  like 
Water  in  a  Caldron  over  the  Fire. 

This  Tumult  being  in  fome  Degree  compofed, 
and  the  Gas  fylvejlre  (as  Fan  Helmut  calls  it,)  or  wilder 
Spirit,  diffidently  evaporated,  they  then  pour  the  Mud 
into  ciofe  Veffels,  there  to  be  farther  defecated  by  Con- 
tinuance  of  the  fame  Motion  of  Fermentation,  referv- 
ing  the  Froth  or  Flower  of  it,  and  putting  the  fame  into 
fmall  Cafks  hooped  with  Iron,  led  othervvife  the  Force 
of  it  might  break  them. 

This  Flower,  thus  feparated,  is  what  they  call  Stum, 
either  by  Tranfpofition  of  the  Letters  in  the  Word 
Mud,  or  from  the  Word  Stum,  which,  in  High  Dutch , 
fignifies  Mute ,  becaufe  this  Liquor,  as  (one  may  fay) 
is  hindered  from  that  Maturity,  by  which  it  fhouli  fpeak 
its  Goodnefs  and  Whoiefomenefs. 

This  being  done,  they  leave  the  red  of  the  Wine  to 
finifh  its  own  Fermentation,  during  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  fpirituous  Parts  impel  and  diftufe  the  groffer 
and  feculent  Parts  up  and  down  in  a  confufed  and  tu¬ 
multuous  Manner,  until,  all  being  difpofed  in  their  pro¬ 
per  Regions,  the  Liquor  becomes  more  pure  in  Subdance, 
more  tranfparent  to  the  Eye,  more  piquant  and  gadful 
to  the  Palate,  more  agreeable  to  the  Stomach  and 
more  nutritive  to  the  Body. 

The  Impurities,  being  thus  feparated  from  the  Li¬ 
quor,  are,  upon  chemical  Examinations,  found  to  con- 
fid  of  Salt,  Sulphur  (each  of  which  is  impregnated  with 
fome  Spirits,)  and  much  Earth,  which,  being  now  dif- 
fociated  from  the  pured  Spirits,  either  mutually  cohere, 
coagulate,  and  affix  themfelves  to  the  Sides  of  the 
Veffels,  in  Form  of  a  dony  Crud,  which  is  called 
Tartar  and  Argol,  or  fink  to  the  Bottom  in  a  muddy 
Subftance,  like  the  Grounds  of  Ale  or  Beer,  which  is 
called  the  Lees  of  Wine.  And  this  is  the  Procefs  of: 
Nature  in  the  Clarification  of  all  Wines,  by  an  orderly 
Fermentation, 
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As  for  the  principal  Agent,  or  efficient  Caufe,  of 
this  Operation,  it  feerns  to  be  no  other  but  the  Spirit 
of  the  Wine  itfelf,  which,  moving  every  Way  in 
the  Mafs  'of  the  Liquor,  thereby  diffolves  that  com¬ 
mon  Tye  of  Mixture,  whereby  all  the  heterogene¬ 
ous  Parts  thereof  were  combined  and  blended  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  having  gotten  itfelf  free,  at  length  aban¬ 
dons  them  to  the  Tendency  of  their  Gravity,  and  other 
Properties,  which,  they  foon  obeying,  each  Kind  con- 
forts'  with  its  like,  and,  betaking  themfelves  to  their 
feveral  Places  or  Regions,  leave  the  Liquor  to  the 
PoffelTIon  and  Goverment  of  its  nobleft  Principle, 
the  Spirit.  For  this  Spirit,  as  it  is  the  Life  of  the 
Wine,  doubtlefs  is  alfo  the  Caufe  of  its  Purity  and 
Vigour,  in  which  the  Perfe&ion  of  that  Life  feerns  to 
confid. 

From  the  natural  Fermentation  of  Wines,  we  pafs 
to  the  accidental;  from  their  State  of  Soundnefs,  to 
that  of  their  Sicknefs,  which  is  the  fecond  general  Head. 

We  have  the  Tedimony  of  Experience,  that  fre¬ 
quently  even  thofe  Wines  that  are  good  and  generous 
are  invaded  by  unnatural  and  fickly  Commotions,  or 
(as  the  Wine  Coopers  call  them)  Workings  during 
which  they  are  turbulent  in  Motion,  thick  of  Con¬ 
fidence,  unfavoury  in  Tade,  unvvholefome  in  Ufe,  and, 
after  which,  they  undergo  lundry  Alterations  for  the- 
worfe. 

The  Caufes  of  this  may  be.  either  internal  or  exter¬ 
nal. 

Among  the  internal,  the  chief  Place  may  be  affigned 
to  the  excedive  Quantity  of  Tartar,  or  of  Lees,  which 
contain  much  Salt  and  Sulphur,  and  continually  fend 
forth  into  the  Liquor  Abundance  of  quick  and  aktive. 
Particles,  that  iike  Stum ,  or  other  adventitious  Fer¬ 
ment,  put  it  into  a  frefn  Tumult  or  Confufton,  which,, 
if  not  in  Time  allayed,  the  Wine  either  grows  rank  or 
pricking,  or  elfe  turns  four.,,  by  Reafon  that  the  Sul¬ 
phur,  being  too  much  exalted  above  the  Red  of  the 
Elements  or  Ingredients,  predominates  over  the  pure 
Spirits,  and  infeSls  the  whole  Mafs  of  Liquor  with 
Sharpnefs  or  Acidity;  or  elfe  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the 
Spirits  being  fpent  and  down  away  in  the  Commotion 
the  Salt,  diffolved,  and  fet  afloat,  obtains  the  Madery 
over  the  other  fimilar  Parts,  and  introduced  Ranknefs 
or  Ropinefs. 

Nay,  if  thofe  Commotions  chance  to  be  fuppreffed 
before,  the  Wine  is  thereby  much  depraved,  yet  do 
they  always  leave  fuch  ili  Impreffions,  as,  more  or  lefs,  , 
alienate  Wine  from  the  Goodnefs  ot  its  former  State, 
in  Colour,  Confidence,  and  Tade. 

For  hereby  all  Wines  acquire  a  deeper  Tjn&ure,  /.  e. 
a  thicker  Body  or  Confidence ;  Sacks  and  white  YVines 
changing  from  a  clear  White, to  a  cloudy  Yellow  j  and 
Claret  lofing  its  bright  Red  for  a  dulkifh  Orange  Colour, , 
and  fometimes  for  a  Tawney.  In  the  like  Manner  degene¬ 
rate  alfo  in  Tade,  and  affe£l  the  Palate  with  Foulnefs, 
Roughnefs,  and  Rancidity,  very  unpleafant. 

Among  the  External  are  commonly  reckoned  the  too  . 
frequent  or  violent  Motion  of  Wines,  after  their  Settle¬ 
ment  in  their  Veffels ;  immoderate  Heat,  Thunder,  or 
the  Report  of  Cannon,  and  the  Admixture  of  any  exo¬ 
tick  Body,  which  will  not  fymbolize  or  agree  and  incor¬ 
porate  with  them  ;  efpecially  the  Flefh  of  Vipers,  which 

has* 
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Jws  been  frequently  obferved  to  induce  a  very  great  A- 
cidity  upon  even  the  fweeteft  and  fulleft-bodied  Malaga 
and  Canary  Wines. 

This  brings  us,  in  the  next  Place,  to  the  third  pre¬ 
vious  Thing  confiderable  ;  viz.  the  palling  or  flatting 
of  Wines,  and  their  declining  towards  Vinegar,  before 
they  have  attained  to  their  State  of  Maturity  and  Per- 
fe&ion. 

Of  this  the  greatefl  and  nearefl  Caufe  feems  to  be 
their  Jejunenefs  and  Poverty  of  Spirits,  either  native  or 
adventitious : 

Native,  when  the  Grapes  themfelves  are  of  a  poor 
and  hungry  Kind,  or  gathered  unripe,  or  nipt  by  early 
Frorts,  or  half  flarved  in  their  Growth,  by  a  dry  and 
unkindly  Seafon,  or  too  full  of  watery  Parts :  - 

Adventitious,  when  the  Liquor,  rich  perhaps,  and 
generous  enough  at  firfl,  comes  afterwards  to  be  im- 
poverifhed  by  Lofs  of  Spirits,  either  by  Oppreflion,  or 
by  Exhauflion. 

The  Spirits  of  Wine  may  be  opprefied,  when  the 
Quantity  of  Impurities  or  Dregs,  with  which  they  are 
combined,  is  fo  great,  and  their  Crudity,  Vifcofity, 
and  Tenacity,  fo  ftubborn,  that  they  can  neither  over¬ 
come  them,  nor  deliver  them  from  their  Adhefion  ;  but 
are  forced  to  yield  to  the  Obflinacy  of  the  Matter  on 
which  they  fiiould  operate,  and  fo  to  remain  una&ive 
and  clogged  ;  as  may  be  exemplified  in  the  coarfe  Wines 
of  Moravia ,  which,  by  Reafon  of  their  great  Auflerity 
and  Roughnefs,  feldorn  attain  to  a  due  Exaltation  of 
their  Spirits,  but  flill  remain  turbulent,  thick,  and  in 
a  State  of  Crudity,  and  therefore  eafily  pail ;  in  which 
Refpecl  they  are  condemned  by  fome  German  Phyficians, 
as  bad  for  generating  the  Scurvy,  and  adminiflering 
Matter  for  the  Stone  and  Gout,  the  yielding  more  of 
Tartar  than  other  Wines. 

The  Spirits  of  Wine  may  be  exhaufled  or  confumed, 
either  fuddenly  or  gradually;  fuddenly,  by  Lightening, 
which  fpoils  Wine,  not  by  Congelation  or  Fixation 
of  its  Spirits ;  for  then  fuch  Wines  might  be  capable 
of  being  reftored  by  fuch  Means  as  are  apt  to  reinforce 
and  volatilize  the  Spirits  again,  contrary  to  what  hath 
been  found  by  Experience  ;  but  perhaps  by  Dif- 
gregation,  and  putting  them  to  flight,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  Liquor  dead,  palled,  and  never  to  be  revived  by  any 
Supply.  * 

Gradually,  two  Ways;  viz.  by  unnatural  Fermen¬ 
tation  ;  of  the  ill  Effects  of  which,  fomething  has  been 
already  faid  ;  or  by  Heat  from  without;  of  which  we 
have  an  Inflance  in  the  making  of  Vinegar;  which  com¬ 
monly  is  done  by  fetting  the  Vefiels  of  Wine  againfl 
the  hot  Sun,  which,  beating  upon  the  Mafs  of  Liquor, 
and  rarefying  the  finer  Parts  thereof,  gives  Wings  to 
the  fugitive  Spirits  to  fly  away  together  with  the  purer 
and  more  volatile  Sulphur,  leaving  the  Remainder  to  the 
Dominion  of  the  Salt,  which  foon  debafeth  and  infect- 
eth  it  with  Sournefs.. 

This  being  the  corrjmon  Manner  of  turning  Wine 
into  Vinegar,  in  all  Ages,  and  all  Countries,  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  Spirit  of  Wine  may  be  drawn  out  of 
Vinegar,  notvvithflanding  it  hath  been  delivered  as  prac¬ 
ticable  by  Senertus  himfelf. 

The  'Pimes  of  the  Year  when  Wines  are  obferved  to 
be  moil  prone  to  ferment  and  fret,  and  then  tp  grow 
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qually  (as  it  is  called,)  that  is,  turbulent  and  foul,  are 
Midfummer  and  Allballoivtide ,  when  our  Vintners  are 
wont  to  rack  them  from  their  grofs  Lees,  efpecially 
Rhenifh,  which  commonly  grows  fick  in  June,  if  not 
racked  ;  and  they  choofe  to  do  it  in  the  Wane  of 
the  Moon,  and  fair  Weather,  the  Wind  being  nother- 
erly. 

Having  thus  fuccinftly  recounted  the  moft  remarka¬ 
ble  Diflempers  of  Wines,  guefted  at  (heir  refpe&ive 
Caufes,  and  touched  upon  the  Times,  it  is  proper  to 
proceed  to  their  ufual  Remedies ;  fuch,  at  leaft,  as  may 
be  collected  from  fVine  Coopers  and  Vintners ;  which  is 
the  fourth  and  Iafl  Part  propofed  to  be  treated  of. 

To  begin  therefore  with  fome  of  the  Artifices  ufed  to 
Wines  when  yet  in  Muft;  it  is  obfervable,  that  though, 
to  raifing  a  Fermention  in  them  at  that  Time,  there 
is  not  fo  much  need  of  any  additional  Ferment,  as  there 
is  in  the  Wort  of  Ale,  Beer,  Hydromel,  Metheglin, 
and  other  Sorts  of  Drinks,  familiar  to  us  in  England ; 
becaufe  the  Juice  of  the  Grape  is  replenilhed  with  gene¬ 
rous  Spirits,  fufficient  of  themfelves  to  begin  that 
Work;  yet  it  is  ufual  in  fome  Countries  to  put  quick 
Lime  either  upon  the  Grapes,  when  they  are  preffing, 
or  into  the  Mufl;  to  the  end  that,  by  the  Force 
and  Quicknefs  of  its  faline  and  fiery  Particles,  the 
Liquor  may  be  both  accelerated  and  aflifled  in  work¬ 
ing- 

For  the  fame  Reafon,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  the  Spani¬ 
ards  mix  with  their  Wines,  while  they  are  yet  flowing 
from  the  Prefs,  a  certain  Thing  they  call  Gieffo,  which 
probably  is  a  Kind  of  Gypfum  or  Plafler,  whereby  the 
Wines  are  made  more  durable,  of  a  paler  Colour,  and 
pleafanter  Tafle  ;  others  put  into  the  Cafk  Shavings  of 
Fir,  Oak,  or  Beech,  for  the  fame  Purpofe. 

Again;  though  the  firfl  Fermentation  fucceeds  ge¬ 
nerally  well,  fo  that  the  whole  Mafs  of  Liquor  is 
thereby  delivered  from  the  grofs  Lee;  yet  fometimes  it 
happens  either  through  Scarcity  of  Spirits  at  firfl,  or 
through  immoderate  Cold,  that  fome  Part  of  thofe 
Impurities  remain  confufed  and  floating  therein. 

Now,  in  this  Cafe,  Wine  Coopers  put  into  the  Wine 
certain  Things  to  haflen  and  help  its  Clarification  ;  fuch 
as,  being  of  grofs  and  vifeous  Parts,  may  adhere  to  the 
floating  Lee,  and,  finking,  carry  it  with  them  to  the 
Bottom  ;  of  which  Sort  are,  Ifinglafs,  and  the  Whites 
of  Eggs,  or  fuch  as,  meeting  with  the  groffer  and 
earthy  Particles  of  the  Lee,  diffociate  and  fink  them  by 
their  Gravity  ;  of  which  Kind  are  the  Powders  of  Ala- 
bafler,  calcined  Flints,  white  Marble,  Roach  Alum, 
(Ac. 

The  Grecians ,  at  this  Day,  have  a  peculiar  Way  of 
fpurring  Nature,  in  fining  and  ripening  their  flrongefl; 
and  moft  generous  Wines ;  and  this  is  done  by  adding  to 
them,.,  when  they  begin  to  work,  a  proportionate 
Quantity  of  Sulphur  and  Alum  ;  not  (as  is  very  proba¬ 
ble)  to  prevent  their  fuming  up  to  the  Head,  and  ine¬ 
briating,  according  to  the  Conjecture  of  that  great 
Man,  the  Lord  St.  Albans ;  for,  notwithftanding  this 
Mixture,  they  caufe  Drunkennefs  as  foon,  if  not  fooner, 
than  other  Wines  ;  nor  are  Men  intoxicated  by  the  Va¬ 
pours  of  Wine  flying  up  immediately  from  the  Stomach 
into  the  Brain  ;  but  only  to  excite  and  promote  Fer¬ 
mentation,  and  haflen  their  Clarification  that  enfues 

4  R  3  there- 
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thereupon;  the  Sulphur  perhaps  helping  to  attenuate 
and  divide  thofe  grofs  and  vifcid  Parts,  wherewith 
Greek  Wine  abounds;  and  the  Alum  conducing  to  the 
fpeedier  Frecipitation  of  them  afterwards.  And  a  learned 
Traveller  relates,  that  fome  Merchants  put  into  every 
Pipe  of  their  Greek  Wine  a  Jill,  or  thereabouts,  of  the 
chemical  Oil  of  Sulphur,  in  order  to  preferve  it  the 
longer  clear  and  found  : 

Which,  though  it  is  very  probable,  becaufe  the  Stil- 
pher  is  known  to  refill  Putrefafifion  in  Liquors,  yet  one 
would  decline  the  Ufe  of  Wines  fo  preferved,  unlefs  in 
Time  of  peftilential  Infection. 

But  of  ali  the  Ways  of  battening  the  Clarification  and 
Ripening  of  Wine,  none  ftems  to  be  more  eafy,  or.lefs 
noxious,  than  that  borrowed  from  one  of  the  Ancients 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  ;  which  is,  by  putting 
the  Wine  into  Veffels  well  Hopped,  and  letting  it  down 
into  the  Sea. 

That  this  Pra&ice  was  vety  ancient,  is  manifell  from 
that  Difcourfe  of  Plutarcb,  Qitajl.  Natur.  27.  about 
the  Efficacy  of  Cold  upon  Mull  ;  whereof  he  gives  this 
Reafon,  That  Cold,  not  differing  the  Mull  to  ferment, 
by  1'upprelTing  the  Activity  of  the  Spirits  therein  con¬ 
tained,  conferveth  the  Sweetnefs  theieof  a  long  Time  ; 
which  is  not  improbable  ;  becaufe  Experience  teaches, 
that  fuch  as  make  their  Vintage  in  a  rainy  Seafon,  can¬ 
not  get  their  Mud  to  ferment  well  in  a  Vault,  unlefs 
they  caule  great  Fires  to  he  he  made  near  the  Calks  ; 
the  Rain  mixed  with  the  Mud,  together  with  the  am¬ 
bient  Cold,  hindering  the  Motion  of  Fermentation, 
which  atii'es  chiefly  from  Heat. 

That  the  fame  is  frequent  at  this  Day  alfo,  may  be 
collected  from  what  Mr.  Boyle  has  obferved  in  bis  Hif- 
tory  of  Coldy  on  the  Relation  of  a  Frenchman  ;  viz.  that 
the  Way  to  keep  Wine  long  in  the  Mud  (in  which  the 
Sweetnefs  makes  many  to  defire  it)  is,  to  tun  it  up  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  Prefs:  and,  before  it  begins  to  work, 
to  let  dov/n  the  Veffels,  clofely  and  firmly  dopped,  into 
a  Well,  or  deep  River,  there  to  remain  for  fix  or  eight 
Weeks;  during  which  Time  the  Liquor  will  be  fo  con¬ 
firmed  in  its  Stare  of  Crudity,  as  to  retain  the  fame,  to 
gether  with  its  Sweetnefs,  for  many  Months  after,  with¬ 
out  any  fenfible  Fermentation. 

But  it  may  be  objected.  How  can  thefe  two  fo  diffe¬ 
rent  Effe&s,  the  Clarification  of  new'  Wine,  and  the 
Confervation  of  Wine  in  the  Mud,  be  derived  from  one 
and  the  fame  Caufe,  the  Cold  of  the  Water  ? 

But  this  may  be  conceived  without  much  Difficulty  ; 
for  it  feems  not  unreasonable,  that  the  fame  Cold 
which  hinders  Mud  from  fermenting.  Should  yet  accele¬ 
rate  and  promote  the  Clarification  of  Wine  after  Fer¬ 
mentation ;  in  the  fird,  by  giving  a  Check  to  the  Spirit, 
before  it  begins  to  move  and  a£t  upon  the  crude  Mafs 
of  Liquor,  fo  that  it  cannot  in  a  long  Time  after  re¬ 
cover  Strength  enough  to  work  ;  in  the  latter,  by 
keeping  in  the  pure  and  genuine  Spirit,  otherwife  apt  to 
exhale ;  and  rendering  the  flying  Lee  more  prone  to 
fubfide,  and  fo  making  the  Wine  much  fooner  clear, 
fine,  and  potable.  Thus  much  concerning  the  Helps  of 
new  Wine. 

The  general  and  principal  Remedy  for  the  preterna¬ 
tural  or  fickly  Commotions  incident  to  Wines  after  their 
fird  Clarification,  and  tending  to  their  Impoverishment 
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or  Decay,  is  Racking;  /.  c.  drawing  them  from  their 
Lees  into  frelh  Veffels. 

Which  yet  being  Sometimes  insufficient  to  pTeServe 
them.  Vintners  find  it  neceSTary  to  pour  into  them  a 
large  Quantity  of  new  Milk,  as  w'eli  to  blunt  the  Sharp- 
nefs  of  the  fuipbureous  Parts  now  fet  afloat  and  exalted, 
as  to  precipitate  them,  and  other  Impurities,  to  the 
Bottom,  by  Adhefion. 

But,  taught  by  Experience,  that  by  this  Means  the 
genuine  Spirits  of  the  Wine  alfo  are  much  flatted  and 
impaired  (for  the  Lee,  though  it  makes  the  Liquor  tur¬ 
bid,  doth  yet  keep  the  Wine  in  Heart,  and  conduce  tp 
its  Duration  ;)  therefore,  led  fuch  Wines  diould  pall 
and  die  upon  their  Hands,  as  of  Necedity  they  mud, 
they  draw  them  for  Sale  as  fad  as  they  can  vend 
them. 

For  the  fame  Difeafe  they  have  divers  other  Reme¬ 
dies,  particularly  accommodated  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Wine  that  needs  them  :  To  indance  a  few  ; 

For  Spanifh  Wines  didurbed  by  a  flying  Lee,  they 
have  this  Receipt  :  Make  a  Parell  (as  they  call  it)  of 
the  Whites  of  Eggs,  Bay  Salt,  Milk,  and  Conduit 
Water;  beat  them  well  together  in  a  convenient  Veffci, 
then  pour  them  into  a  Pipe  of  Wine  (having  fird  drawn 
out  a  Gallon  or  two  to  make  Room,)  and  blow  off  the 
Froth  very  clean;  hereby  the  Tumult  will  in  two  or 
three  Days  be  compofed,  the  Liquor  refined,  and  drink 
pleafantly,  but  will  not  continue  to  do  fo  long;  and 
therefore  they  advife  to  rack  it  from  the  milky  Bottom, 
after  a  Week’s  Settlement,  led  otherwife  it  fhotild  drink 
foul,  and  change  Colour. 

If  Sacks  or  Canary  Wines  chance  to  boil  over,  draw 
off  four  or  five  Gallons;  then  putting  into  the  Wine 
two  Gallons  of  Milk,  from  which  the  Cream  hath  been 
fkimed,  beat  them  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  and  add  a  Pennyworth  of  Roach  Alum,  dried,  in 
a  Fire  Shovel,  and  powdered,  and  as  much  of  while 
Starch  ;  after  this  take  the  Whites  of  eight  or  ten  Eggs, 
a  Handful  of  Bay  Salt,  and  having  beaten  them  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  Tray,  put  them  alfo  into  the  Wine,  filling  up 
the  Pipe  again,  and  letting  the  Wine  dand  two  or  three 
Days ;  in  which  Time  the  Wine  will  recover  to  be  fine 
and  bright  to  the  Eye,  and  quick  to  the  Tade  but  you 
mud  be  fure  to  draw  it  off  that  Bottom  very  foon,  and 
fpend  it  a?  fad  as  you  can. 

For  Claret,  in  like  Manner  dideropered  with  3  flying 
Lee,  they  make  Ufe  of  this  Artifice  : 

They  take  two  Pounds  of  the  Powder  of  Pebble  Stones, 
baked  in  an  Oven,  the  Whites  of  ten  or  twelve  Eggs, 
a  Handful  of  Bay  Salt;  and  having  beaten  them  well 
together,  in  two  Gallons  of  the  Wine,  they  mix  them 
with  that  in  the  Calk,  and  after  two  or  three  Days  draw 
off  the  Wine  from  the  Bottom. 

The  fame  Bareli  ferves  alfo  for  White  Wines  upon 
the  Fret,  by  the  Turbulency  and  Rifing  of  their  Lee. 

To  cure  Rhenifh  of  its  fretting  (to  which  it  is  mod 
prone  a  little  after  Midfummer,  as  was  before  obferv¬ 
ed,)  they  feldom  ufe  any  other  Art  but  giving  it  Vent, 
and  covering  the  oaken  Bung  with  a  Tile  or  Slate, 
from  which  they  carefully  wipe  off  the  Filth  purged 
from  Wine  by  Exhalations  ;  and  after  the  Commo¬ 
tion  is  by  this  Means  compofed,  and  much  of  the  fret, 
ting)Matter  cad  forth, they  let  it  remain  quiet  fora  Fort¬ 
night, 
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night,  or  thereabouts,  and  then  rack  it  into  a  frefh 
Cafk,  newly  fumed  with  a  fulphurated  Match. 

As  for  the  various  Accidents  that  frequently  enfue, 
and  vitiate  Wine  (after  thofe  before  mentioned  Reboil¬ 
ings,  notwithftanding  their  Suppreftion  before  they  were 
incurable)  ;  you  may  remember  they  have  been  all  re¬ 
ferred  to  fuch  -s  alter  and  deprave  Wines,  either  in  Co¬ 
lour  or  Confidence,  or  'Fade,  or  Smell.  Now  for  each 
of  thefe  Maladies  our  Vintners  are  provided  of  a 
Cure. 

Toreftore  Spanifo  and  Aajirian  Wines  grown  yellow 
or  brownifh,  they  add  to  them  fometimes  Milk  alone, 
and  fometimes  Milk  and  Ifinglafs  well  dilTolved  therein  ; 
fometimes  Milk  a#»d  white  Siarch  ;  by  which  they  force 
the  exalted  Sulphur  to  feparate  from  the  Liquor, 
and  fink  to  the  Bottom  ;  fo  reducing  the  Wine  to  its 
former  Clearnefs  and  Whitenefs. 

The  fame  EfTett  they  produce  with  a  Compofition  of 
Iris  Roots  and  Salt-petre,  of  each  four  or  five  Ounces, 
the  Whites  of  eight  or  Ten  Eggs,  and  a  competent 
Quantity  of  common  Salt,  mixed  and  beaten  in  the 
Wine. 

To  amend  Claret  decayed  in  Colour,  firft  they  rack 
it  upon  a  frefh  Lee,  either  of  A-icant  or  red  EonnUaux 
Wine  ;  then  they  take  three  Pounds  cf  Turnfole,  and 
deep  it  all  Night  in  two  or  three  Gallons  of  the  fame 
Wine  ;  and  having  drained  the  Infufion  through  a  Bag, 
they  pour  the  Tindture  into  a  H  igfhead  (fometimes  they 
differ  it  firft  to  fine  itfeif  in  a  Rundlet  )  and  then  cover 
the  Bung  Elole  with  a  Tile,  and  fo  let  it  dand  for  two 
or  three  Days,  in  which  Time  the  Wine  ufually  be¬ 
comes  well  coloured  and  bright. 

Some  fufe  only  the  TinSlure  of  Turnfole. 

Others  take  half  a  Bufhel  of  full  ripe  Elder  Berries, 
pick  them  from  their  Stalks,  brmfe  them,  and  put  the 
drained  Juice  in  a  Hogffnead  of  difcoleured  Claret,  and 
fo  mike  it  drink  bride,  and  appear  bright. 

Others,  if  the  Claret  be  otherwife  found,  and  the 
Lee  good,  overdraw  three  or  four  Gallons;  then  re- 
plenifh  the  VefTe!  with  as  much  good  ted  Wine,  and 
roll  it  upon  its  Bed,  leaving  it  reversed  all  Night  ;  and 
then  next  Morning  they  turn  it  again,  fo  as  the  Bung 
Hole  may  be  uppermod  ;  which  dopped,  they  leave 
the  Wine  to  fine. 

But  in  all  thefe  Cafes  they  obferve  to  fet  fuch  newly 
recovered  Wines  abroach  the  very  next  Day  alter  they 
are  fined,  and  draw  them  for  Sale  fpeedily.  , 

To  corre£t  Wines  faulty  in  Confidence,  /.  e.  fuch 
as  are  lumpifh,  fog!,  or  ropy  ; 

They  generally  make  ufe  of  the  Powders  of  burnt 
Allum,  Liine  Chalk  Plader,  Spanijh  white,  calcined 
Marble,  Bay  Salt,  and  other  the  like  Bodies,  which 
caufe  a  Precipitation  of  the  grefs  and  vifeid  Parts  of 
the  Wine  then  afloat  :  as  for  Example. 

For  Attenuation  of  Spanifb  Wines  that  are  foul  and 
lumpifh,  having  fiift  racked  them  into  a  newly  feent- 
ed  Calk,  they  make'  a  ParAl  of  burnt  Allum,  Bay  Salt, 
and  Conduit  Water  ;  then  thev  add  to  thefe  a  Quart  of 
Bean  Flower,  or  Powder  of  Rice  ;  and  if  the  Wine 
be  brown  and  dufky.  Milk,  otherwife  not  and  beat¬ 
ing  all  thefe  well  together  with  the  Wine,  blow  off  the 
Froth,  and  cover  the  Bung  with  a  clean  Tile  or  Stone. 
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Laftly,  They  rack  the  Wine  again  after  a  few  t> ays, 
and  put  it  into  a  Cafk  well  Rented. 

The  Manner  of  Renting  Calks  is  as  follows: 

They  take  four  Ounces  of  Brimdone,  one  Ounce  of 
burnt  Allum,  and  two  Ounces  of  Aqua  Vita  ;  thefe 
may  be  put  together  in  an  earthen  Pan  or  Pipkin,  and 
hold  them  over  a  chafing  Difh  of  glowing  Coals  til!  the 
B  imdone  is  melted  and  luns  j  then  they  dip  therein  a 
little  Piece  of  new  Canvafs,  and  inflantly  fprinkle  there¬ 
on  the  Powders  of  Nutmegs,  Cloves,  Coriander,  and 
Anife-feeds.  This  Canvafs  they  fire,  and  let  it  burn 
out  in  the  Bung  Hole,  fo  as  the  Fume  may  be  received 
into  the  Veftel  ;  and  this  is  laid  to  be  the  be  ft  Scent  for 
all  Wines 

To  prevent  the  Foulnefs  and  Ropinefs  of  Wines, 
the  old  Romans  ufed  to  mix  Sea  Water  with  their 
Muft. 

To  cure  the  Ropinefs  of  Claret,  the  Vintners,  as 
well  French  as  Englijb ,  have  many  Remedies;  of  which 
theie  that  follow  are  the  mod  ufual : 

Firft  they  give  the  Wine  the  Parell,  then  draw  it 
from  the  Lee,  after  the  Clarification  by  that  Parell ; 
t ?>is  done,  they  infufe  two  Pounds  of  Turnfole  in 
good  Sack  all  Night  ;  and  the  next  Day,  putting  the 
drained  Infufion  into  a  Hogfhead  of  Wine  with  a  Spring 
Funnel,  leave  it  to  fine,  and  after  draw  it  for  excellent 
Wine, 

Another  is'  this:  They  make  a  Lee  of  the  Allies  of 
Vine  Branches,  or  of  oaken  Leaves,  and  pour  it  into 
the  Wine  hot,  and  after  fliring,  leave  it  to  fettle  ;  the 
Quantity  of  a  Quart  of  Lee  to  a  Pipe  cf  Wine. 

A  third  is  only  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  which,  put  into  a 
muddy  Claret,  ferves  to  the  refining  it  effe&unily  and 
fpeediiy  ;  the  Proportion  being  a  Pint  of  Spirit  lo  a 
Hogfhead  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  uled  in  fharp  and  eager 
Wine's.  ■  - 

When  white  Wines  grow  foul  and  tawny,  they  only 
rack  them  on  a  frefh  Lee,  and  give  them  Time  to  fine. 

For  the  mending  of  Wines  that  offend  in  Tafle, 
Vintners  have  few  other  Correctives,  but  what  conduce 
to  Clarification  ;  nor  do  they  indeed  much  need  Vari¬ 
ety  in  the  Cafe,  feeing  all  Unfa vou rinds  of  Wines 
whatever  proceeds  from  their  Impurities  fet  afloat,  and 
the  Dominion  of  others,  their  fulphureous  or  faline 
Parts,  over  the  finer  and  fvveeter  ;  which  Caufes  are 
removed  chiefly  by  Precipitation. 

For  all  Clarification  of  Liquors  may  be  referred  to 
one  of  thefe  three  Caufes : 

1.  Separation  of  the  groffer  Parts  of  the  Liquor  from 
the  finer. 

2.  The  equal  Diftribution  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Li¬ 
quor,  which  always  renders  Bodies  clear  and  untrou¬ 
bled. 

3.  The  Refining  of  the  Spirit  itfeif. 

And  the  two  latter  are  Confequents  of  the  firft,  which 
is  effeiSted  chiefly  by  Precipitation,  the  Inffruments 
whereof  are  Weight  and  Vifcofity  of  the  Body  mixed 
with  it ;  the  onecaufing  it  to  cleave  to  the  grofs  Parts  of 
the  Liquor  Hying  up  and  down  in  it ;  the  other  finking 
them  to  the  Bottom. 

But  this  being  more  than  Vintners  commonly  under¬ 
hand,  they  reft  net  in  Clarification  alone,  having  found 
oat  certain  Specificks,  as  it  were,  to  palliate  the  feve- 

ral 
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ral  Vices  of  Wines  of  all  Sorts,  which  make  them  dif- 
guftful.  Of  thefe  I  Shall  recite  two  or  three  of  the 
greateft  U(e  and  Efteem  amongft  them. 

To  corredl  Ranknefs,  Eagernefs,  and  Pricking  of 
Sacks,  and  other  fweet  Wines,  they  lake  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  whiteft  Lime  Stones,  and  flack  them  in  a 
Gallon  of  the  Wine  ;  then  they  add  fome  more  Wine 
and  ftir  them  together  in  a  half  Tub,  with  a  parelling 
Staff ;  next  they  power  this  Mixture  into  the  Hogfhead., 
and  having  aga;n  ufed  the  parelling  lnflrument,  leave 
the  Wine  to  fettle,  and  then  rack  it. 

This  Wine  may  probably  be  no  ill  Drink  for  grofs 
Bodies  and  rheumatick  Pains  ;  but  injurious  to  good 
Fellows  of  a  hot  and  dry  Conftitutiou,  and  meagre 
Habits.  / 

Againft  the  Pricking  of  French  Wines  they  prefcribe 
this  eafy  and  cheap  Compofition  :  Take  of  the  Powder 
of  Flanders  Tile  one  Pound,  of  Roach  Allum  half  a 
Pound  ;  mix  them  and  beat  them  well,  with  a  conve¬ 
nient  Quantity  of  Wine;  then  put  them  into  the  Hogf¬ 
head,  as  the  former. 

When  their  Rhenifh  Wines  prick,  they  firft  rack 
them  off  into  a  clean  and  flrongly-fcented  Calk  or  Vat, 
then  they  add  to  the  Wine  eight  or  ten  Gallons  of  cla¬ 
rified  Honey,  with  a  Gallon  or  two  of  Skim- milk  ;  and, 
beating  all  together,  leave  them  to  fettle. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  Claret  lofes  much  of  its 
Brifknefs  and  Piquantnefs ;  and  in  fuch  Cafe  they 
rack  it  upon  a  good  Lee  of  red  Wine,  and  put  into 
it  a  Gallon  of  Sloes  or  Bullace,  which,  after  a  little 
■  Fermentation  and  Refl,  makes  the  Wine. drink  brifk 
and  rough. 

To  meliorate  the  Tafie  of  hungry  and  too  eager 
white  V/ines  ;  they  draw  off  three  or  four  Gallons  of 
it,  and  infufing  therein  as  many  Pounds  of  Malaga 
Raifins  ffoned,  and  bruifed  in  a  Stone  Mortar,  till  the 
Wine  has  Sufficiently  imbibed  their  Sweetnefs  and  Tinc¬ 
ture  (which  it  will  do  in  a  Days  Time),  they  run  it 
through  an  Hippocras  Bag  ;  then  put  it  into  a  frefh  Cafk 
well  feented,  together  with  the  whole  Remainder  of  the 
Wine  in  the  Hogfhead,  and  fo  leave  it  to  fine. 

To  help  ffinking  Wines,  the  general  Remedy  is 
racking  them  from  their  old  and  corrupt  Lee  ;  befides 
which,  fome  give  them  a  fragrant  Smell  or  Flavour, 
by  hanging  in  them  little  Bags  of  Spices,  fuch  as  Gin¬ 
ger,  Zedoary,  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Orris  Roots,  Cu- 
bebs  Grains  of  Paradife,  Spikenard,  and  other  Aio- 
maticks. 

Others  boil  fome  of  thefe  Spices  in  a  Pottle  of  good 
found  Wine  of  the  fame  Sui  t,  and  tun  up  the  Decoc¬ 
tion  hot. 

Others  correct  the  ill  Savour  of  rank  leed  French 
Wine  with  only  a  few  Cinnamon  Canes  hung  in  them. 

Others  again/for  the  fame  Purpofe,  ufe  elder  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  Tops  of  Lavender. 

Having  thus  run  over  the  Vintners  Difpenfatory,  and 
deferibed  many  of  their  principal  Receipts  or  Secrets, 
for  the  Cure  of  the  acute  Difeafes  of  W ne,  we  fhall 
come  to  the  fourth  Head,  which  contains  Medicaments, 
proper  for  their  chronick  Diflempers ;  viz.  Lofs  of 
Spirits,  and  Decay  of  Strength. 

Concerning  thefe,  therefore,  it  is  obfervable,  that  as 
wben  Wines  are  in  preternatural  Commotions,  from  an 
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Excefs  and  Predomination  of  their  fulphureous  Parts, 
the  grand  Medicine  is,  to  rack  them  from  their  Lees, 
fo  on  the  contrary,  when  they  decline,  and  tend  tow¬ 
ards  palling,  by  Reafon  of  the  Scarcity  of  their  Spirits 
and  Sulphur,  the  mod  effe&ual  Prefervative  is  to  rack 
them  upon  other  Lees,  richer  and  ftronger  than  their 
own  ;  that  being  from  thence  fupplied  with  the  new 
Spirits,  they  may  acquire  fomewhat  more  of  Vigour 
and  Quicknefs. 

I  fay,  Prefervative;  becaufe  there  is,  in  Truth,  no 
refloring  of  Wines  after  they  are  perfectly  palled  and 
dead,  for  nothing  that  is  part  Perfection,  and  hath  run 
its  natural  Race  once,  can  receive  much  Amendment. 

But  befides  reinforcing  of  impoverished  Wines  by 
new  and  more  generous  Lees,  there  are  fundry  Con¬ 
fessions,  by  which  alfo,  as  by  Cordials,  the  languifh- 
ing  Spirits  of  many  of  them  may  be  fuftained,  and, 
to  fome  Degree,  recruited,  of  which  the  following  are 
Examples. 

When  Sacks  begin  to  languifli  (which  doth  not  often 
happen,  efpecially  in  this  City,  where  it  is  drank  in 
Plenty)  ;  they  cefiefh  them  with  a  cordial  Syrup,  made 
of  moll  generous  Wine,  Sugar,  and  Spices. 

For  Rhenifh  and  white  Wines,  a  Simple  DecoCtion 
of  Raifins  of  the -Sun,  and  a  ftrong-feented  Cafk,  ufu- 
al!y  ferve  the  Turn. 

For  Claret  inclining  to  a  Confumption  they  pre¬ 
fcribe  a  new  and  richer  Lee,  and  the  Shavings  of  Fir 
Wood,  that  'the  Spirit,  being  recruited  by  the  addi¬ 
tional  Lee,  may  be  kept  from  exhaling  by  the  unCtuous 
Spirit  of  the  Turpentine. 

This  Artifice  is  ufed  in  Paris  in  the  mod  delicate  and 
thin  bodied  Wines  of  France ,  and  is  very  probably 
the  Caufe  of  that  exceeding  Dullnefs  and  Pain  of  the 
Head,  which  always  attends  Debauches  with  fuch 
Wines. 

Nor  is  it  a  modern  Invention,  but  well  known  to, 
and  frequently  ufed  by  the  Romans,  in  the  Time  of 
their  greateft  Wealth  and  Luxury  ;  for  Pliny  (Hiji. 
Nat.  lib.  14.  cap.  2.)  takes  fingular  Notice  of  the  Cuf- 
tom  of  the  ltilian  Vintners  in- mixing  with  their  Wines 
Turpentine  of  fevera!  Sorts. 

1  he  Grecians  long  before  had  their  Vina  Picata  and 
Refmata,  as  is  evident  by  the  Commendation  of  fuch 
Wines  by  Plutarch,  and  the  Prefcription  of  them  to 
Women,  in  fome  Cafes,  by  Hippocrates ,  and  they  were 
fo  much  delighted  with  their  Vin-um  Pijjites,  that  they 
confecrated  the  Pitch  Tree  to  Bacchus ;  but  I  Shall  next 
lake  fome  Notice  of  the  more  difingtnuous  Practices  of 
Vintners  in  the  Tranfmutation  or  Sophiftication,  which 
they  call  Trickings  or  Compaflings. 

They  transform  poor  Rochelle  and  Coniac  white  Wines, 
into  Rhenifh  ;  Rhenifh  into  Sack;  the  Lags  of  Sack 
and  Malmfeys  into  Mufcadels. 

They  counterfeit  Rafpie  Wine  with  Fleur  de  lys 
Roots;  Verdea  with  Decoctions  of  Raifins;  they  fell 
decayed  Xeres,  vulgarly  Sherry,  for  Lufenna  Wine  ; 
in  all  thefe  Iinpoftures  deluding  the  Palate  fo  nearly, 
that  few  are  are  able  to  difeern  the  Fraud,  and  keeping 
thefe  Arcana  fo  clofe,  that  few  can  come  to  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  them. 

As  for  their  Metamorphofis  of  White  into  Claret, 
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by  dafhing  it  with  Red,  nothing  is  more  commonly  ei¬ 
ther  done  or  known. 

For  their  Converfion  of  White  into  Rhenifh  they  have 
feveral  Artifices  to  eft'ed  it,  among  which  this  is  the 
moft  ufual. 

They  take  a  Hogfhead  of  Rochelle ,  or  Coniac,  or 
Nantz  white  Wine  ;  rack  it  into  a  frefh  Calk  flrongly 
fcented  ;  then  give  the  white  Parell  \  put  into  it  eight 
or  ten  Gallons  of  clarified  Honey,  or  forty  Pounds  of 
coarfe  Sugar,  and,  beating  it  well,  leave  it  to  clarify. 

To  give  this  Mixture  the  delicate  Flavour,  they  fome- 
times  add  the  Deco&ion  of  the  yellow  Clary  Flowers, 
or  Galitricum ,  of  which  Drugs  there  is  an  incredible 
Quantity  ufed  yearly  at  Dart,  where  the  Staple  of  Rhe- 
mlh  Wines  was ;  and  this  is  that  Drink  with  which  the 
Engl:Jh  Ladies  were  wont  to  be  fo  delighted,  under  the 
ipecious  Name  of  Rh'nifh  in  the  Mujl. 

The  Manner  of  making  adulterate  Baftcird  is  thus  : 

Take  four  Gallons  of  white  Wine,  three  Gallons  of 
old  Canary ,  five  Pounds  of  Baflard  Syrup  ;  beat  them 
well  together,  put  them  into  a  clean  Rundlet  well  fcent¬ 
ed,  and  give  them  Time  to  fine. 

Sack  is  made  of  Rhenifh,  either  by  a  firong  Decoc¬ 
tion  of  Malaga  Raifats,  or  by  a  Syrup  of  Sack,  Sugar, 
and  Spices. 

Mujcadel  is  fophiflicated  with  the  Lags  of  Sack  or 
Rlalmfey  thus  : 

They  diffolve  it  in  a  convenient  Quantity  of  Rofe 
Water,  of  Mufk  two  Ounces,  of  Calamus  Aromaticus 
powdered  one  Ounce,  of  Coriander  beaten  half  an 
Ounce,  and  while  this  Infufion  is  yet  warm,  they  put 
it  into  a  Rundlet  of  old  Sack  or  Malmfey ,  and  this  they 
cal'  a  Flavour  for  Mufcadel. 

There  are  many  other  Ways  of  adulterating  Wines 
in  this  City  \  but  becaufe  they  all  attend  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Alterations,  and  are  not  fo  general,  I  fhall 
pals  them  over,  and  mention  the  Obfervations  of  a  cer-^ 
tain  curious  Authour  on  this  SubjefiL 

The  Myftery  of  Wines  confifts  in  the  making  and 
meliorating  of  natural  Wines. 

Melioration  is  either  of  found  or  vicious  Wines. 
Sound  Wines  are  bettered, 
i  _  By  Preferving. 

2.  By  timely  Fining.  . 

3.  By  mending  Colour,.  Smell,’  or  TafTe. 

1.  To  preferve  Wines,  Care  muff  be  taken,  that  af¬ 
ter  the  Prefling  they  may  ferment  well,  for  without 
good  Fermentation  they  become  qually,  /.  e.  cloudy, 
thick,  and  dufky,  and  will  never  fine  themfeives,  as 
other  Wines  do,  and  when  they  are  fined  by  Art,  they 
muff  be  fpeedily  fpent,  or  elfe  they  will  become  qually 
again,  and  then  will  not  be  recoverable  by  any  Art. 

To  preferve  Spanijh  Wines,  and  chiefly  Canary,  and 
therefore  principally  that  which  is  razie,  which  will 
not  keep  long,  they  make  a  Layer  of  Grapes  and  Gief  ■ 
fe ,  whereby  it  acquires  a  better  Qurance  and  Tafte, 
and  a  white  Colour,  moft  pleafing  to  the  Englijh. 

Razie  Wine  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  comes  from  Rhe¬ 
nifh  Vine  Cuttings,  fometimes  renewed.  The  Grapes 
of  this  Vine  are  flefhy,  yielding  but  a  little  Juice.  . 

The  French  and  Rhenifh  Wines  are  chiefly  and  com¬ 
monly  preferved  by  the  Match,  thus  ufed  at  Dort  in 
Holland. 
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They  take  twenty  or  thirty  Pounds  of  Brimftonc, 
rack  into  it  melted,  as  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Mace,  Ginger, 
and  Coriander  Seeds ;  and  fome,  to  fave  Charges,  ufe 
the  Reliquesof  the  Hippocras  Bag,  and,  havingmixed 
thefe  well  with  the  Bnmftone,  they  draw  through  this 
Mixture,  long,  fquare,  narrow  Pieces  of  Canvas,  which 
Pieces,  they  light,  and  put  into  the  VeflTel  at  the  Bung 
Hole,  and  presently  flop  it  clofe  :  Great  Care  is  to  be 
had  in  proportioning  the  Brimftone  to  the  Quantity  and 
Quality  of  the  Wine,  for  too  much  makes  it  rough. 
This  Smoking  keeps  the  Wine  long  white  and  good,  and 
gives  it  a  pleafant  Tafte. 

There  is  another  Way  for  French  and  Rhenifh  Wines, 
viz.  Firing  it.  It  is  done  in  a  Stove,  or  elfe  a  good  Fire 
made  round  about  the  Vefiel,  which  will  gape  wide  yet 
the  Wine  never  runs  out.  It  will  boil,  and  afterwards 
may  foon  be  racked. 

Secondly,  For  timely  Fining  of  Wines.  All  Wines 
in  the  Muff  are  more  opacous  and  cloudy.  Good  Wine 
foon  fines,  and  the  grofs  Lees  fettle  quickly,  atid  alfo 
the  flying  Lee  in  Time.  When  the  grofler  Lees  are 
fettled,  they  drawoff  the  Wine  ;  this  is  called  Racking, 
The  ufual  Times  for  Racking  are  Mulfammer  and'  All- 
hallo'Wtide. 

The  Pradfice  of  the  Dutch  and  Englijh  to  rid  the  • 
Wine  of  the  thing  Lees  fpeedily,  and  which  fervesmoft 
for  French  and  spanijh  .W me,  is  thus'  peformed.'. 

Take  of  Ifmglafs  half  a  Pound  ;  fteep  it  in  half  a 
Pint  of  the  hard  elf  French  Wine  that  can  be  got,  fo 
that  the  Wine  may  fully  cover  it  ;  let  them  Hand  twen¬ 
ty  four  Hours  ;  then  pull  and  beat  the  Ifmglafs  to  Pieces,  , 
and  add  more  Wine  ;  four’Times  a  Day  fqueeze  it  to 
teliv,  and  as  it  thickens  add  more  Wine.  When  it  is 
full,  and  perfectly  jellied,  take  a  Pint  or  Quart  to  a 
Hogfhead,  and  fo  proportionably  ;  then  overdraw  three 
or  four  Gallons  of  that  Wine  you  intend  to  fine,  which 
mix  well  with  the  laid  Quantity  of  Jelly  ;  then  put  this  > 
Mixture  to  the  Piece  of  Wine,  and  beat  it  with  a  Staff,  , 1 
and  fill  it  top  full. 

Note ,  That  French  Wines  muff  be  bunged  up  very 
clofe  ;  but  not  the  Spanijh  ;  and  that  Ifmglafs  raifes 
the  Lees  to  the  Top  of  ffrong  Wines,  but,  in  weaker,  . 
precipitates  them  to  the  Bottom. 

They  mend  the  Colour  of  found  Clarets  by  adding 
thereto  red  Wine,  Tent,  or  Alicant  ;  or  by  an  Infufion 
of  Turnfole,  made  in  two  or  three  Gallons  of  Wine, 
and  then  putting  it  into  the  Vefiel,  to  be  then  (being 
well  flopped)  rolled  for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour. 

This  Infufion  is  fometimes  twice  or  three  Times  re¬ 
peated,  according  as  more  Colour  is  to  be  added  to  the 
Wine  ;  about  three  Infufions  of  the  Turnfole  are  fuffi- 
cient  3  but  then  it  mufl  be  rubbed  and  wringed. 

Claret  over-red  is  amended  with  the  Addition  of.' 
white  Wines. 

White  Wines  coming  over  found,  but  brown,  are 
thus  remedied. 

Take  of  Alabafler  Powder,  overdraw  the  Hogfhead 
three  or  four  Gallons,  then  put  this  Powder  into  the 
Bung,  and  flir  and  beat  it  with  a  Staff,  and  fill  it  Top¬ 
full.  The  more  the  Wine  is  ftirred,  the  finer  it  will ! 
come  upon  the  Lee,  that  is  the  finer  it  will  be,  . 

To  colour  Sack  white  :  Take  of  white  Starch  two 
Pounds,  of  Milk  two  Gallons,  boil  them  together  two  > 
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Hours  \  when  cold,  beat  them  well  with  a  Handful  of 
white  Salt,  and  then  put  them  into  a  clean,  but  fweet 
Butt,  beating  them  with  a  Staff,  and  the  Wine  will  be 
pure  and  white. 

One  Pound  of  the  before  mentioned  Jelly  of  Ifin- 
glal's  takes  away  the  Brownnefs  of  French  and  S parti fb 
Wines,  mixed  with  two  or  three  Gallons  of  Wine  ;  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  is  brown  and  ftrong,  more  or  le(s  to  be 
ufed.  Then  overdraw  the  Piece  of  WW  about  eight 
Gallons,  and  ufe  the  Rod  ;  then  fill  the  Veflel  full,  and 
in  a  Day  or  two  it  will  be  fine,  and  be  white,  and  mend, 
if  qually. 

The  firff  Buds  of  Ribes  nigra ,  i.  e.  black  Currants, 
infufed  in  Wines,  efpecially  Rhentflv  make  ii  diuretick, 
and  more  fragrant  in  Smell  and  Tafte,  and  fo  doth  Clary. 

The  Inconvenience  is,  that  the  Wine  becomes  more 
heady  :  a  Remedy  for  which  is  Elder  Flowers  added  to 
the  Clary,  which  alfo  betters  the  Fragrancy  thereof,  as 
it  is  manifeft  in  Elder  Vinegar,  but  thefe  Flowers  are  apt 
to  make  the  Wine  ropy. 

To  help  brown  Malagas  and  Span:Jh  Wines  :  Take 
Powder  of  Orris  Roots  and  Salt-perre,  of  each  four 
Ounces,  the  Whites  of  eight  Eggcs,  to  which  add  as 
much  Salt  as  will  make  a  Brine  ;  put  this  Mixture  into 
Wine,  and  mix  them  with  a  Staff. 

To  meliorate  muddy  and  tawny  Clarets  ;  Take  of 
Rain  Water  two  Pints,  the  Yolks  of  eight  Eggs,  Salt 
a  Handful ;  beat  them  well,  let  them  (land  fix  Hours 
before  you  put  them  into  the  Cafk,  then  ufe  the  Rod, 
and  in  three  Days  it  will  come  to  itfelf. 

To  amend  the  Taffe  and  Smell  of  Malaga  Wine  ; 
Take  of  the  beft  Almonds  four  Pounds  make  an  Emui- 
fion  of  them  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the  Wine 
to  be  cured  ;  then  take  the  Whites  and  Yolks  of  twelve 
Eggs,  beat  them  together  with  a  Handful  of  Salt,  put 
them  into  the  Pipe,  ufing  the  Rod. 

To  amend  the  Smell  and  Taffe  of  French  and  Rhenijh 
Wines,  which  are  foul  :  Take  one  Pound  of  Honey, 
a  Handful  of  Elder  Flowers,  an  Ounce  of  Orris  Pow¬ 
der,  one  Nutmeg,  a  few’  Cloves  to  an  Auln  of  the 
Wine,  boil  them  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the  Wine 
to  be  cured,  to  the  Coniumption  of  half,  and  when  it 
is  cold,  (train  it  and  ufe  it  with  the  Rod  ;  forne  add  a 
little  Salt.  If  the  Wine  be  fweet  enough,  add  one 
Pound  of  tiie  Spit  its  of  Wine  to  a  Hogfhead,  and  give 
the  Cafk  a  drong  Scent.  Spirit  of  Wine  makes  any 
Wine  bcifk,  and  fines  it  without  the  former  Mixture. 

A  Lee  of  the  Afhes  of  Vine  Branches,  viz.  a  Quart 
to  a  Pipe,  being  beaten  into  Wine,  cures  the  Ropinefs 
of  it,  and  io  infallibly  doth  a  Lee  of  oaken  Afhes. 

For  Spa/iijb  ropy  Wine  :  Rack  it  from  the  Lees  into 
a  new  feented  Calk,  then,  take  of  Allum  one  Pound, 
of  Orris  Roots  powdered  half  a  Pound,  beat  them  well 
into  the  Wine  with  a  Staff ;  fome  add  fine  and  well  dri¬ 
ed  Sand,  put  warm  to  the  Wine.  If  the  Wine  befides 
prove  brown,  add  three  Pottles  of  Milk  to  a  Pipe  : 
This  cures  ropy  Wine,  before  it  begins  to  fret. 

To  mend  and  preferve  the  Colour  of  Ciarets  :  Take 
red  Beet  Roots,  q-  f  ferape  them  clean,  and  cut  them 
into  finall  Pieces  ;  then  boil  them  in  q.  f.  cif  the  fame 
Wine,  to  the  Confumption  of  the  third  Part  ;  feum 
it  well,  and  when  cool,  decant  off  what  is  clear,  and 
•fie  the  Rod. 
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Firing  of  Wines  in  Germany  is  thus  performed  : 
They  have  in  fome  Vaults  three  or  four  Stoves,  which 
they  heat  very  hot ;  others  make  Fires  almoft  before 
every  Vat  ;  by  this  Means  the  Mull  fermenteth  with 
that  Vehemency,  that  the  Wine  appears  between  the 
Staves,  when  this  Ebullition,  Fermentation,  and  Work¬ 
ing  ceafe,  they  let  the  Wine  (land  fome  Days,  and 
then  rack  it.  This  Firing  is  only  ufed  in  cold  Years, 
when  the  Wine  falls  out  green. 

To  fet  old  Wine  a  fretting,  being  deadifh,  and  dull 
of  Tafle  :  Take  of  Stum  two  Gallons  to  a  Hogfhtad, 
put  it  hot  upon  the  Wine,  then  fet  a  Pan  of  Fire  before 
the  Hogfhead,  which  will  all  ferment  till  the  Sweet- 
nefs  of  the  Stum  is  communicated  to  the  Wine,  which 
thereby  becomes  brifk  and  pleafant. 

Some  ufe  this  Sfurmng  at  any  Time  ;  fome  in  Augvjl 
only,  when  the  W ine  hath  a  Difpofition  to  fret  of  itfelf, 
more  or  lefs  Stum  to  be  added,  as  the  Wine  requires. 

The  befi  Time  to  rack  Wine  is  in  the  Decreafe  of 
the  Moon,  and  when  the  Wine  is  free  from  fretting, 
the  Wind  being  at  North-eafi  or  North- weil,  and  not 
at  South,  the  Sky  ferene,  free  from  Thunder  and 
Lightning. 

Having  thus  given  an  Account  of  the  different  Prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Vignerons ,  Vintners,  and  Wine  Coopers,  in 
the  Management  of  their  (everal  Wines,  I  fhall  next 
offer  a  lew  Things  which  have  occurred  to  me  from 
fome  Obfervatiojis  and  Experiments,  relating  to  the  ma¬ 
king  of  V/ines  in  England. 

The  Grapes,  being  ripe,  (hould  be  cut  when  they 
are  perfectly  dry,  and  carried  into  a  large  dry  Room, 
where  they  mult  be  fpread  upon  Wheat  Straw,  in  fuch 
a  Manner  as  not  to  lie  upon  each  other  ;  in  this  Place 
they  may  remain  a  Fortnight,  three  Weeks,  or  a  Month, 
according  as  there  is  Conveniency,  obferving  to  let 
them  have  Air  every  Day,  that  the  Moifture  perfpired 
from  the  Grapes  may  be  carried  off.  Then,  having 
the  Prefles  and  other  Things  in  good  Order,  you  (hould 
proceed  in  the  following  Manner  :  Fit il,  all  the  Grapes 
(hould  be  pulled  off  the  Bunches,  and  put  into  Tubs, 
being  careful  to  throw  away  fuch  as  are  mouldy,  rotten 
or  not  ripe,  which  if  mixed  with  the  others,  will  fpoil 
the  Wine  ;  and  if  the  Stalks  of  the  Bunches  are  prefied 
with  the  Grapes,  there  will  be  an  a  idle  re  juice  come 
from  them,  which  will  render  the  Wine-acid  and  (harp  ; 
this,  I  fear,  has  fpoiled  a  great  Quantity  of  Wine 
which  was  made  in  England ,  which,  if  otherwife  ma¬ 
naged,  might  have  proved  very  good  ;  for  we  find  in 
France,  and  other  Wine  Countries,  where  Pc;  Tons  are 
defirous  of  having  good  Wine,  they  always  pick  the 
Grapes  from  off  the  Stalks  before  they  are  preffed, 
though  indeed  the  common  Vignerons,  who  have  more 
Regard  to  the  Quantity  than  the  Quality  of  their 
Wines,  do  n<>t  pradfif’e  this.  But  as  in  England  we  la¬ 
bour  under  the  Inclemency  of  Climate,  we  (hould  omit 
nothing  of  Art  which  may  be  neceffury  to  help  the 
Want  of  Sun. 

The  Grapes,  being  thus  carefully  picked  off,  fhould 
be  well  prefied,  and  if  it  isdefigned  for  red  Wine,  the 
Hulks  and  Stones  fliould  be  put  into  the  Liquour,  and 
if  the  Seeds  or  Stones  of  the  Grapes  are  broken  in  the 
Prefs,  the  Wine  will  have  more  Strength,  which  muft  be 
put  into  a  large  Vat,  where  the  Whole  (hould  ferment 
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together  five  or  fix  Days ;  after  which  the  Wine  fliould 
be  drawn  off,  and  put  into  large  Calks,  leaving  the  Bung 
Hole  open  to  give  Vent  to  the  Air  which  is  generated 
by  the  Fermentation.  But  it  mud:  be  remarked,  that 
after  the  Wine  is  prefied  out,  and  put  into  the  Vat 
with  the  Hufks,  if  it  does  not  ferment  in  a  Day  or  two 
at  moft,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a  little  Warmth  to 
the  Room  by  Fires,  which  will  foon  put  it  into  Motion  ; 
and  for  Want  of  this  it  often  happens,  where  People 
prefs  their  Wine,  and  leave  it  to  ferment  in  open  cold 
Places,  that  the  Nights,  being  cold,  check  the  Fermen¬ 
tation,  and  fo  caufe  the  Wine  to  be  foul,  and  almoff 
ever  after  upon  the  Fret.  This  Hufbandry  is  much 
pra£tifed  upon  the  Rhine ,  where  they  always  have  SfOves 
placed  in  the  Houfes  where  the  Wine  is  fermented, 
wherein  they  keep  Fires  every  Night,  if  the  Seafon  is 
cold,  while  the  Wines  are  fermenting. 

If  white  Wine  is  defired,  then  the  Hufks  of  the 
Crapes  fhould  not  remain  in  the  Liquor  above  twelve 
Hours,  which  will  be  long  enough  to  fet  it  a  ferment¬ 
ing  ;  and  when  it  is  drawn  off,  and  put  into  other  Vef- 
fels,  it  Ihould  not  remain  there  above  two  Days  before 
it  is  drawn  off  again,  and  this  mud  be  repeated  three 
or  four  Times,  which  will  prevent  its  taking  any  Tinc¬ 
ture  from  the  Hufks  in  fermenting. 

When  the  greateft  Fermentation  is  over,  the  Wine 
fhould  be  drawn  off  into  frefh  Cafks,  which  muff  be 
filled  to  the  Top,  but  the  Bung  Hole  fhould  be  left 
open  three  Weeks,  ora  Month,  to  give  Vent  to  the 
generated  Air,  and  that  the  Scum  may  run  over  ;  and 
as  the  Wine  fubfides  in  the  Cafks,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  refilled  with  Wine  of  the  fame  Sort  from  a  Store 
Calk,  which  fhould  be  provided  for  that  Purpofe  ;  but 
this  muff  be  done  with  much  Care,  leff,  by  haftily  re¬ 
filling  the  Cafks,  the  Scum,  which  is  naturally  pro¬ 
duced  upon  all  new  Wines  fhould  be  broken  thereby, 
which  will  mix  with  the  Wine,  and  foul  it,  caufing  it 
to  take  an  ill  Taffe  ;  therefore  it  would  be  proper  to 
have  a  Funnel,  which  fhould  have  a  Plate  at  the  final! 
End,  bored  full  of  little  Holes,  that  the  Wine  may 
pafs  through  in  fmall  Drops,  which  will  prevent  its 
breaking  the  Scum. 

After  the  Wine  has  remained  in  this  State  a  Month 
or  fix  Weeks,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  flop  up  the  Bung 
Hole,  leff,  by  expofing  it  too  much  to  the  Air,  the 
Wine  fhould  grow  flat,  and  lole  much  of  its  Spirit 
and  Strength;  but  it  muff  not  be  quite  flopped  up,  but 
rather  fhould  have  a  Pewter  or  Glafs  Tube,  of  about 
half  an  Inch  Bore,  and  two  Feet  long,  placed  in  the 
Mjddle  of  the  Bung  Hole.  The  Ufe  of  this  Tube  is 
to  let  the  Air,  which  is  generated  by  the  Fermentation 
of  the  Wine,  pafs  off,  becaufe  this,  being  of  a  rancid 
Nature,  would  fpoil  the  Wine,  if  it  were  pent  up  in 
the  Cafk,  and  in  this  Tube  there  may  always  remain 
fome  Wine,  to  keep  the  Cafk  full,  as  the  Wine  fub¬ 
fides  ;  and,  as  it  fhall  be  neceffary,  the  Wine  in  the 
Tube  may  be  eafily  replenifhed.  For  want  of  rightly  un- 
derftanding  this  Affair,  a  great  Quantity  of  the  choiceff 
Wines  of  Italy,  and  other  Countries,  have  been  loft.  A 
great  Complaint  of  this  Misfortune  I  received  from  a 
very  curious  Gentleman  in  Italy,  who  fays.  Such  is  the 
Nature  of  this  Country  Wines  in  general  ( nor  are  the 
(boiceji  Chianti’*  excepted),  that  at  two  Seajons  of  the 
Y'ol  II, 
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Tear,  viz.  the  Beginning  of  June  and  September,  the 
firfl  when  the  Grapes  are  infioWer,  and  in  the  other  when 
they  begin  to  ripen,  fome  of  the  befi  Wines  are  apt  to 
change,  ejpecially  at  the  latter  Seafon  ;  not  that  they  turn 
eager,  but  take  a  mof  unpleafant  T a  fie,  like  that  of  a 
rotten  Vine  Leaf,  which  renders  them  not  only  unfit  for 
Drinking ,  but  alfo  to  make  Vinegar  of,  and  is  called  the 
Settembrane.  And  what  is  mofl  f  range  is,  that  one  Cafk , 
drawn  out  of  the  fame  Vat ,  fball  be  infefled,  and  another 
remain  perfectly  good,  and  yet  both  have  been  kept  in  the 
fame  Cellar. 

As  this  Change  happens  not  to  Wines  in  Flafkt  ( though 
that  will  turn  eager ),  I  am  apt  to  attribute  it  to  fome 
Fault  in  refilling  the  Cajk  which  mujl  always  be  kepi  full, 
which  either  by  letting  alone  too  long,  till  the  Decreafe  be 
too  great ,  and  the  Scum  there  naturally  is  on  all  Wines, 
thereby  being  too  much  dilated,  is  fubjefl  to  break ,  or  elf ( 
being  broken  by  refilling  the  Cajk,  gives  it  that  vile  Tafie. 
But  againfi  this  there  is  a  very  firong  Objection,  i.  e.  That 
this  Defied]  feizes  the  Wine  only  at  a  particular  Seafon,  viz. 
September;  over  which  if  it  gets,  it  will  keep- good  many 
Tears,  fo  the  Caje  is  worthy  the  Enquiry  of  Naturalifi: , 
fince  it  is  evident,  that  mcfi  Wines  are  more  or  lefis  ajfefled 
with  this  Dtfiemper,  during  the  firfl  Tear  after  making. 

Upon  receiving  this  Information  from  Italy,  I  con- 
fulted  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  of  Teddington,  who  was  then 
making  many  Experiments  on  fermenting  Liquorr, 
and  received  from  him  the  following,  curious  Solution  of 
the  Caufe  of  this  Change  in.  Wine,, which  I  fent  over 
to  my  Friend  in  Italy ,  who  has  tried  the  Experiment, 
and  it  has  accordingly  anfwered  Ids  Expe&ation,  in  pre- 
ferving  the  Wine,  which  was  thus  managed,  perfectly 
good.  He  has  alfo  communicated  the  Experiment  to  fe- 
veral  Vignerons  in  feveral Parts  of  Italy ,  who  are  repeat¬ 
ing  the  fame,  which  take  in  Dr.  Hales’s  Words: 

From  many  Experiments  which  I  made  the  lafi  Summer, 
I  find  that  all  fermented  Liquors  generate  Air  in  large 
Quantities,  during  the  Time  of  their  Fermentation  \  for, 
from  an  Experiment  made  on  twelve  cubick  Inches  of  Ma¬ 
laga  Rat  ft  ns ,  put  into  eighteen  cubick  Inches  of  Water  the 
Beginning  of  March,  there  were  411  cubick  Inches  of  Air 
generated  bv  the  Middle  of  April;  but  afterwards,  when 
the  Fermentation  was  over ,  it  reforbed  a  great  Quantity 
of  this  Air  ;  and  from  forty-two  cubick  Inches  of  Ale 
from  the  Tun  (which  had  fermented  thirty-four  Hours  before 
it  was  put  into  the  Bell-bead)  had  generated  639  cubick 
Inches  of  Air  ;  from  the  Be  ginning  of  March  to  the  Middle 
of  June ;  after  which  it  reforbed  thirty-two  cubick  In¬ 
ches  of  Air-,  from  zvkcnce  it  is  plain,  that  fermented 
Liquors  generate  Air,  during  the  Time  of  their  Fermen¬ 
tation,  but  afterwards  they  are  in  an  imbibing  State , 
which  may  perhaps  account  for  the  Alteration  of  the  race 
Italian  Wines  ;  for  Wine,  during  the  firfi  Tear  after  make - 
ing,  continues  fermenting  snore  or  lefs,  during  which  Time 
a  great  Quantity  of  Air  is  -generated,  until  the  Cold  in 
September  puts  a  Stop  to  it,  after  which  it  is  in  an  im¬ 
bibing  State.  Now  the  Air  thus  generated  is  of  a  rancid 
Nature  (as  the  Grotto  del  Cano),  and  will  kill  a  living 
Animal,  if  put  into  it.  So  that  if,  during  the  Fermen¬ 
tation  of  the  Wine,  there  are  two  Quarts  of  this  rancid 
Air  generated ,  which  is  clofely  pent  up  in  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Veffel,  when  the  Cold  fhall  flop  the  Fermentation , 
the. Wine  by,  alforling  this  Air,  becomes  foul,  and  acquires 
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ibis  rancid  Tafle  ;  to  prevent  which,  I  would  propofe  they  The  Vignerons  of  different  Countries  do  alfo  put  vari- 
following  Experiment.  '  ous  Sorts  of  Herbs  into  the  Vat,  when  the  Wine  is  fer- 

Suppofe  the  Veffel  A  filled  with  IV in? ,  in.  meriting,  to  give  it  different  Flavours.  Thofe  of  Pro- 
the  Bung  [dole  of  this  VefJel  b,  1  would  have  vents  make  ufe  of  Sweet-marjoram,  Balm,  aud  other 
a  Clhfs  Tube  of  two  Feet  long,  and  about  two  Sorts  of  aromatick  Herbs;  and  upon  the  Rhine  they  al- 
Inchcs  Bore,  fixed  with  a  Pewter  Socket  clofeiy  ways  put  fome  Handfuls  cf  a  peculiar  Kind  of  Clary 
cemented,  jo  as  that  there  may  be  no  Vacuities  into  the  Vats,  from  whence  arife  the  different  Flavours 
entire  Sides,  and  into,  this  Tube fjould  be  are-  we  obferve  in  Wines,  which,  it  is  pofftble,  were  made 


iher,  of  about  half  an  Inch  Bore ,  c  off  fed  ;  the  lower  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  from  the  fame  Sorts  of  Grapes. 


ft ube'  jbottld  always  be  kept  about  half  fill  of  Water,  up 
to-  X,  which  will  fupply  the  Vejfel ,  as  the  l Vine  therein 
fhall  fubfide  ;  fo  that  there  wi'J  be  no  Room  left  in  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Vcffel  to  contain  any  generated  Air,  which 
will  pafs  off  through  tie  upper  fi  nail  Tube ,  which  mu  ft  be 


Flow  far  this  might  be  thought  worth  praefiftng  in  Eng¬ 
land,  a  few  Experiments  would  inform  us  ;  though  it 
is  to  be  quedioned,  whether  tlieie  Herbs  mend  the  Wine, 
becaufe  itfeems  to  obtain  amongd  the  Vignerons,  purely 
to  alter  the  Flavour  of  their  Vines,  in  order  to  render 
them  agreeable  to  the  Palate  of  their  particular  CuT- 
tomefs;  but,  however  this  be,  it  is  yet  certain,  that 
there  is  fome  Art  ufed  to  alter  the  Flavour  of  the  Wine, 
in  mofl  of  the  different  Wine  Countries  of  France  ;  for 
.refilled  by  introducing  a  flender  Funnel  through  the  fmall  it  is  the  fame  Sort  of  Grape,  which  the  Curious  always 
1 Tube ,  down  to  the  Scum  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Wine  in  plant  in  Orleans ,  Champagne,  and  Burgundy  ;  and  how 
the  larger  Tube,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  being  broken,  by  the  different  thefe  Wines  are  in  their  Flavour  and  Quality, 


in 


too  much  Air 


a  Ways  left' open  for  this  Pur  pc f:  ;  and  the  Tube  bcity 
fmall ,  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  letting 
to  the  IV 'he. 

As  the  Win?  in  the  lower  Tube  fhall  fubfide,  it  may 


be 


Wine  falling  too  violently  upon  it.  This  Experiment ,  being 
tried  with  Glafs  Tubes,  will  give  an  Opportunity  to  obferve 
what  Impreffion  the  different  Slat  's  of  the  Air  have  upon 
the  Wine,  by  its  rifitig  or  falling  in  the  7  ubes ;  and  if  it 
fucceeds,  it  may  be  afterwards  done  by  wooden  or  metal 
7  ubes,  which  will  not  be  in  Danger  of  breaking. 

This  curious  Experiment,  having  fucceeded  wherever 
it'  has  yet  been  tri'ed,  will  be  of  great  Service  in  the 
Management  of  Wines,  there  being  many  ufeful  Hints 
to  be  taken  from  it,  particularly  with  Regard  to  fer¬ 
menting  Wines;  for,  fince  we  find  that  Wines  too  long 
fermented  jefpeciaHy  thofe  which  are  produced  in  cool 
Countries)  feldom  keep  well,  fo,  by  letting  them  dand 
in  a  cool  Place,  the  F  ermentation  will  be  checked .  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  Pra&ice  of  the  Champagnes- ,  who  keep 
the  Wines  in  Winter  in  Cellars  above  Ground  :  but 


every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  them,  well  knows  ; 
and  this  Difference  can  never  be  ede&ed  by  the -Situati¬ 
on  of  the  Places ;  fince  there  is  no  very  great  .Difference 
in  the  Heat  of  thefe  Countries;  nor  do  I  believe  their 
difierent  Ways  of  making  their  Wine  can  alter  their  Fla¬ 
vour  fo  much,  efpecially  thofe  o!  Orleans,  and  Burgundy , 
where  there  is  little  Difference  in  their  Management; 
but  in  Champagne  there  is  this  Difference  from  the  reff, 
that  they. always  cut  their  Grapes  in  a  Morning,  before 
the  Dew  .is  gone  off,  or  , in  cloudy  Weather  ;  whereas 
the  Vignerons  of  all  the  other. Places  never  cut  any  till, 
they  are  perfectly  dry  ;  which  may  occafion  a  great  Al¬ 
teration  in  the  \\  ine.  * 

The  Method  commonly  prafti fed  to  give  the  red  Co¬ 
lour  to  Wine,  is  to  let  it  ferment  a  few  Days  upon  the 
Skins,  whicji  they  always  obferve  to  profs  two  or  three 
but  when  the  Weather  grows  warmer  in  Spring,  they  Timer,  in  order  to  make  them  difebargg  their  Contents ; 
then  carry  them  down  into  their  Vaults,  where  they  are  but  where  a  deep-coloured  rough  Wine  is  defired,  there 
cooler'than  in  the  Cellars  ;  and  this  Method  of  rernov-  they  put  a  Quantity  of  a  certain  Sort  of  Grape,  whofe 
ing  their  Wines  from  the  Cellars  to  the  Vaults,  and  juice  is  red,  into  each  Vat;  this  is  well  known  in  Eng- 
back  again  into  the  Cellars,  as  the  Seafons  of  the  Year  land  by  the  Name  of  Ciaret  Grape  ;  the  Leaves  of  this 
fhall  require,  is  found  of  great  Service  in  prefei  ving  the  Vine  always  change  to  a -deep  purple  Colour  as  the  Fruit 
WinCs  in  Perfection  ;  for  thefe  Wines,  being  weak  ripens;  and  the  Grapes  are  of- a  fine  blue  Colour,  with 


in 

(when  compared  with  thofe  produced  in  mote  fouthern 
Countries)  have  not  Body  enough  to  maintain  them,  if 
they  are  permitted  to  ferment  all  the  fucceeding  Sum¬ 
mer,  which  the  Heat  of  the  Seafon  will  promote  where 


a  Flue  over  them  like  fine  Plumbs ;  but  the  Juice  of  them 
is  very  audere,  efpecially  it  they  are  not  very  ripe. 

This  red  Wine  will  net  require  to  be  dravvn  off  into 
Cafks  more  than  at  firft  from  the  Vat ;  for  it  may  re- 
the  Wine  is  expofed  to  its  Influence  ;  and  this  finely  muff  main  in  the  fame  -V effel  until  it  is  fit  to  bottle  off,  which, 
be  worth  the  Trial  by  thofe  who  make  Wine  in  this  I  think,  fhould  not  be  dene  till  the  Wine  is  two  Years 
Country,  fince  it  is  the  Practice  of  the  northern  Coun-  eld;  the  greater.  Quantity  of  Wine  there  is  -in  each 

tries,  which  is  the  mod:  proper  for  our  Imitation,  and  V effel,  the  more  Force  it  will  have,-  and  fo  consequently 

not  that  of  the  mod  fouthern.  be  jnlefs  Danger  of  fufFering  from  the  Injuries  of  Wea- 

But  after  the  Wine  has  palled  its  Fermentation  in  the  ther,  efpecially  if  the  before  mentioned  Method  be  prac- 

Vat,  and  is  drawn  off  into  the  Cafks,  it  will  require  tifed;  but  where  there  are  large  Quantities  of  AV  ine  pre- 
fomething  to  feed  upon  ;  fo  that  you  fhould  always  pre-  ferved  in  clofe  Vaults,  People  fhould  be  very  cautious 
ferve  a  few  Bunches  of  the  bed  Grapes,  which  may  be  how  they  at  fird  enter  them,  after  they  have  been  fhut 
hung  up  in  a  Room  for  that  Purpofe,  until  there  be  Oc-  up  for  fome  Time  ;  becaufe  the  Air  of  this  Vault  will 
cafion  for  them  ;  when  they  fhould  be  picked  off  the  become  rancid  from  the  Mixture  of  the  generated  Air, 
Stalks,  and  two  or  three  good  Handfuls  put  into  each  proceeding  from  the  Wines,  which  has  often  killed  Peo- 
Cafk,  according  to  their  feveral  Sizes;  for  want  of  this,  pie  who  have  incautioufly  entered  them, 
many  1  imes  People  make  Ufe  of  other  Things,  which  Of  the  Concentration,  of  Wines ,  and  other  fermented  Li- 
are  by  no  means  fo  proper  for  this  Purpofe.  quors,fo  as  to  reduce  them  in  Bulk ,  render  them  more 

unalterable 
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unalterable  and  perfect,  more  durable,  and  fit  for  Ser¬ 
vice ,  Carriage ,  and  Exportation  ;  by  Dr.  Stahl  ;  tran¬ 
slated  by  Dr.  Shaw. 

Dr.  Stahl  treats  this  Subject  to  the  Purpofe  follow¬ 
ing : 

1.  He  obferves,  that  Wines,  and  all  fermented  Li¬ 
quors,  both  before  and  after  Fermentation,  confift  not 
of  fimilar  Parts,  but  heterogeneous  ones,  connected  to¬ 
gether  in  one  certain  determinate  Order.  'Thus  the 
Adlion  and  Effence  of  Fermentation  being  a  Separation 
and  Deftru&ion  of  the  former  Connexion  of  the  Subjedt, 
and  tranfpofing  its  Parts  anew  ;  there  muft  of  NecefTIty 
have  been  a  Kind  of  free  and  durable  Texture  in  the 
Subjedf  fo  disjoined,  feparated  and  new  ranged. 

2.  Foi  Example ;  Grapes,  being  laid  upon  dry  Straw 
in  a  cold  Place,  will,  for  fome  time  after  they  are  fepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Vine,  preferve  that  Texture  which 
gives  them  their  faline,  undluoas,  and  flimy  Sweetnefs, 
which  the  juice  alfo  retains  after  prefTing,  and  becomes 
a  clear  tranfparent  Muff,  without  feparating  itfelf  into 
the  heterogeneous  Parts  ;  but  continuing  uniformly  and 
evenly  mixed,  fo  as  to  preferve  the  different  Matters  it 
confiftsof,  intimately  collected  among  themfelves.  And 
in  this  firmly  connected  State  it  may  be  kept  for  many 
Months,  if  a  Cafk  be  perfectly  filled  therewith,  and  let 
in  a  cold  Place,  as  is  evidently  feen  in  Stum. 

3.  Wine,  in  the  precife,  chemical,  or  philofophical 
Notion  thereof,  is  a  faline,  clammy,  oleaginous  Matter, 
diluted  with  a  large  Proportion  of  Water;  whereby  it 
is  fet  at  a  Diftance  from  itfelf,  or  expanded  ;  whilft  the 
faline  Parts  are  faturated  with  and  interfperfed  among, 
the  fubtile  earthy  ones,  that  make  the  Sliminefs;  and 
then  together  they  imbibe,  detain,  entangle,  and  hold 
the  groffer  oily  Parts ;  befides  which,  there  are  other  o dy 
Parts,  vaftly  more  fubtile,  that,  by  means  of  the  highly 
attenuated  Portion  adhering  to  them,  remain  as  much 
eonnedted  with  the  Water,  as  the  reft  ;  and  thefe  are 
what  we  call  the  fpirituous  Parts  ;  but  the  Connection 
©f  them  all-together  is  fo  ftrong  and  durable,  that  they 
move  for  a  long  Time  as  one  Body,  without  feparating, 
if  carefully  preserved. 

4.  But  if  the  fpirituous  Part  he  once  drawn  away, 
and  feparated  from  the  Wine  by  diftiliation,  though  it 
were  immediately  poured  hack,  or  reftored  to  the  re¬ 
maining  Mafs  from  whence  it  came,  and  ever  fo  finely 
fliaken  in  again  therewith,  nhe  whole  by  no  means  reco¬ 
vers  its  former  Tafte,  Odour,  and  Durability,,  but  turns 
to  a  eonfufed  turbid  Mixture  of  a  different  naufeous 
Tafte,  unnatural  Smell,  and  approaches  near  to  a  Vapi¬ 
dity.  • 

5.  Again;  if  art  inflammable  Spirit,  diftilled  from 
the  fame,  or  any  other  Kind  of  Wine,  be  put  to  a  P:v- 
cel  of  Wine  that  was  too  faline,  or  not  fufficiently  fpi¬ 
rituous,  the  bare  Addition,  or  tumultuary  Admixture 
thereof,  very  far  from  giving  the  fine  and  intimate  Soft- 
n els  of  a  good  Wine,  will  rather  manifeft  its  own  burn¬ 
ing  Acrimony,  and  inodorous  Flavour,  to  the  Smell  and 
Tafte;  and  alfo  add  a  naufeous  Bitternefs  to  the  former 
Tartnefs  and  Aufterity. 

6.  So  likewife  any  confiderable  Heat,  or  even  a  De¬ 
gree  of  Simmering  or  Tepidity,  will,  by  its  ir.teftine 
ana  fubtile  Agitation,  that  barely  difiurbs  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  fine  fpirituous  Parts,  which  are  very  fufceptible 
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of  the  Motion-  of  Heat,  or  disjoins  them  from  the  reft, 
oecafioning  an  Alteration  of.  its  Tafte,  T ranfparency, 
and  Durability,  as  much  as  if  the  Spirit  had  really  been 
drawn  off,  and  poured  back  again.  * 

7.  On  the  other  Hand,  Wine,  kept  in  a  cool  Vault, 
and  well  fecu  red  from  the  external  Air,  will  preferve 
its  Texture  entire  in  all  the  conftituent  Parts,  and  be 
fufficiently  ftrong  for  many  Years;  as  appears  not  only 
from  old  Wines,  but  other  foreign  fermented  Liquors, 
particularly  thofe  of  China,  prepared  from  a  Deco&ion 
of  Rice  ;  which,  being  well  cloftd  down,  and  buried 
deep  under  Ground,  continue  for  a  long  Series  of  Years 
rich,  ftrong,  and  generous,  as  the  Hiftories  of  that  Coun¬ 
try  univerfally  affure  us. 

8.  The  like  is  alfo  to  be  underftood  of  Vinegar,  after 
it  has  thrown  off  the  fuperabundant  earthy  Parts,  and 
many  of  the  oily  ones  that  prefided  while  it  continued 
Wine  ;  whence  the  feline  ones  now  get  the  Afcendant, 
and,  as  it  were,  lubdue  and  prefide  over  the  fpirituous  ; 
for  good  and  periedt  Vinegar,  being  well  (Topped  down, 
will  continue  pure  and  unaltered  for  a  great  Length  of 
Time. 

9.  But  if  it  be  left  open,  fo  that  its  fine  Vapour  ex¬ 
hales,  or  its  more  fubtile  Part  be  drawn  oft  from  it,  and 
again  poured  back  ;  in  either  Cafe  it  lofes  it  uniform 
Confidence,  and  particularly  its  Durability,  and  now 
diredHy  hurries  into  Vapidity  and  Corruption. 

10.  If,  either  by  Fraud  or  Accident,  a  larger  Pro¬ 
portion  of  Water  comes  to  be  mixed  with  Wine,  than 
is  abfolutely  proper  for  its  Confidence,  and  no  way  ne- 
ceffary  or  effential  ;  this  fuperfluous  Water  does  not  only 
deprave  the  Ta  re,  and  fpoil  the  Excellence,  of  the 
Wine,  but  alfo  renders  it  lefs  durable  ;  for  Humidity  in 
genera),  and  much  more  a  fuperfluous  aqueous  Humidity, 
is  the  primary  and  reftlefs  Inftrument  of  all  the  Changes 
by  Fermentation. 

11  It  may  therefore,  doa-btlds,  be  ufeful,  and  feme- 
times  very  convenient,  to  take  away  this  fuperfluous  Wa¬ 
ter  from  the  other  Part,  which  ftridtly  and  properly 
conftitutes  the  Wine;  but  for  the  Method  that  this  may 
commodioufly  be  clone,  he  fir  ft  examines  thofe  propofed 
by  others  for  that  Purpofe,  and  fhews  the  Difficulties  and 
Infufficiencies,  and  afterwards  propoles  an  eafy  way. of 
effedfing  the  Thing. 

The  Method  of  condenftng  V/mes  by  Heat  or  Evapo¬ 
ration. 

1.  It  will  be  found,  by  any  Perfon  who  (lull  make 
the  Experiment,  that  all  fermented  Liquors  labour  with 
an  Over-proportion  of  Water  ;  and  that,  if  -a  very  con¬ 
fiderable  Quantity  of  it  were  taken  away,  they  wouid 
become  not  ©nly  more  rich,  but  alfo  more  durable; 
provided  fo  much  Humidity  were  ftill  retained  as  is  juft 
neceffary  to  preferve  the  vinous  Confidence,  keep  the 
faline  Part  fluid,  and  the  flinty  and  undtuous  Parts  mixed 
in,  and  expanded  along,  with  the  reft. 

2.  But  as  an  adtual  and  truly  feline  Matter  abounds  in 
Wine  and  Vinegar,  and  that-  of  an  acid,  auftere,  or  tar- 
tareous  Kind,  when  the  fpirituous  Part  is  drawn  away, 
the  Wine  becomes  furprifingly  more  auftere  ;  and  wh,en 
a  large  Quantity  of  the  watery  Part  is  feparated,  this 
fuperabundant,  faline,  tartareous  Matter  coagulates  into 
a  chryftaiine  Form,  and  falls  to  the  Bottom,  or  ftrikes 
to  the  fides  ot  the  Caff  ;  for  the  fubtile  oily  Matter, 

4  S  2  which 
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which  makes  the  fpirituous  Part  in_  Wine,  blunts,  and 
takes  off  from  a  tartareous  Acidity,  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  Addition  of  redtifyed  Spirits  of  Wne  blunts, 
fheaths,  and  dulcifies,  the  corrofive  and  acid  Spirits  of 
Nitre,  Salt  and  Vitrol. 

3.  But  this  tartareous  Salt  alfo  abounding  with  an 
Over-proportion  of  a  grofs  undtuous  Manner,  cannot 
be  difl'olved  or  diluted  without  a  very  large  Proportion  of 
Water;  which  being  taken  away,  it  prefently  concretes 
into  dry  folid  Chryftals ;  as  is  the  known  Cafe  of  Cremor 
'Tartar. 

And  hence  proceeds  the  Effedf  before  obferved,  viz. 
that  the  Acidity  and  Roughnefs  of  the  Wine  manifeffs 
themfelves  the  more,  when  the  Wine  is  deprived  of  its 
Spirits. 

And  this  is  an  Experiment  familiar  in  the  Kitchen, 
when  Wine  is  burnt  or  ufed  in  Sauce;  for  boiling  al¬ 
ways  gives  it  a  much  greater  Degree  of  Aufterity. 

4.  And  when  this  Water  is,  even  by  Diftillation, 
plentifully  drawn  oft’  from  Wine,  not  of  a  terrefiriai 
and  chalky,  but  of  a  tartareous  Nature,  a  beautiful  Tar¬ 
tar  will  be  found  to  cryftalize  among  the  remaining  Mafs, 
and  defi  roying  thofe  Properties  thereof,  which  ought 
to  be  preferved. 

5.  For,  firft,  the  fpirituous  Part  is  the  Life  of  the 
Wine,  and  all  fermented  Liquors;  and  not  only  keeps 
them  together,  embalms  the  whole,  and  renders  it  du¬ 
rable,  or  not  fubjedt  to  Corruption  ;  but  alfo,  in  great 
Meafure,  gives  them  that  aromatick,  refrefhing,  and 
reftorative  Virtue  and  Effedt  they  have  upon  the  ham  in 
Body. 

6.  This  inevitably  proves  the  Cafe,  whenever  Wine 
is  evaporated  or  diftilled,  which  conftantly  requires  a  De¬ 
gree  of  Heat  fufficient  to  convert  Water  into  Vapour; 
whence  the  fpirituous  Part,  being  much  more  volatile 
than  the  aqueous.  Hies  off  together  with,  or  even  before 
it,  and  thus  leaves  the  Wine  difl’olved  in  its  Texture, 
and  without  its  Soul. 

Upon  which  the  remaining  faline,  (limy,  undlucus 
Mafs  is  fo  difturbed,  as  no  longer  to  remain  connected, 
but  immediately  turns  thick  and  turbid,  and  afterwards 
runs  impetuoufly  into  a  Kind  of  Corruption,  attended 
with  Vapidity  and  Ropinefs. 

All  which  Circumilances  abundantly  fhew  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Exhalation  to  be  abfolutely  unfit  for  condenfmg 
Wines,  as  it  fo  many  ways  deftroys  the  whole  vinous 
Texture  and  Compages. 

Gf  the  Method  oj  condenjlng  Wines  by  Percolation. 

I.  That  Wine,  ftridlly  and  properly  fo  called,  is  of  a 
groffer  and  thicker  Body  than  Water,  or  that  the  effen- 
tial  and  truly  conftituent  Parts  of  Wine  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  feparate  and  diftindf  from  a  fuperfluous  and  copious 
Aquofity,  appears  a  priori  and  a  pojleriori. 

7.  For,  -firft,  it  is  rational  to  conceive,  that  a  Matter 
confifting  of  a  CclledUon  of  faline,  flimy,  and  undtuous 
Parts,  brought  into  one  Mafs,  ftiould  have  a  groffer 
Cofiftence  than  pure  and  fimple  Water. 

3.  And  next,  this  Groffnefs  of  the  proper  and  effen- 
•tial  Particles  of  Wine  manifeftsitfelf  to  the  Eye. 

1.  in  thofe  Difeafes  of  Wine,  wherein  they  become 
vifeous  and  ropy,  when  they  not  only  lofe  their  Tran- 
parency,  but  may  be  drawn  out  and  extended  like  a  Mu* 
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cus ;  and  do  not,  upon  pouring  out,  then  fall  in  Drops, 
but  run  down  in  long  ropy  Strings. 

2.  It  appears  again  to  the  Eye,  in  Vinegar  grown 
mothery,  mucilaginous,  and  tough,  fo  as  fometimes  tc 
afford  a  denfe  Skin  like  Leather;  which  cannot  well  be 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  Water,  but  from  the  more 
proper  and  eflential  Parts  of  the  Wine  it  was  made  of. 

3.  But  becaufe  thefe  Infpiffations  may  poffibly  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  fome  lupernatural  Diforder  of  the  Wine,  we 
may  add,  that  our  Method  of  concentration  exhibits  this 
Groffnefs  of  Parts  to  the  Eye,  whilft  the  Wine  remains 
in  a  perfedt  State,  free  from  its  fuperfluous  Aquofity; 
for  here  it  appears  much  denfer,  and  deeper  in  Colour  ; 
lefs  fluid,  Ids  thin,  lefs  tranfparent,  and  in  every  Re- 
fpedt  of  a  thicker  and  higher  Confiftence. 

4.  Laftly,  'Phis  is  ftili  more  evident  in  Malt  Liquors, 
which  being  concentrated  in  our  Manner,  tafte  full  and 
thick,  almoft  like  Oil  in  the  Mouth,  and  pour  out  like 
that,  or  a  thin  Syrup;  being  at  the  fame  Time  alfo 
heightened  or  concentrated  in  Colour. 

From  the  preceding  Phenomena  it  fhould  feem  na¬ 
tural,  that  thefe  different  Parts  of  Wine,  which  vary  i’o 
much  in  Confidence  and  Tenuity  of  Matter,  might  be 
feparated  from  each  other  by  a  commodious  Percolation  : 
•fo  that  the  aqueous  Parts,  which  appear  the  fineft, 
fhould  run  through  the  Pores  of  a  proper  Strainer,  and 
leave  the  r roller  behind. 

$  O 

But  the  Pradtice  hereof  is  clogged  with  great  Diffi¬ 
culties  :  for, 

f  irft,  thofe  thin  Liquors,  which  have  a  manifeft  and 
copious  Saltnefs,  as  Wine  has,  are  either  fo  attenuated 
and  their  grofs  Part,  however  thick  in  Companion  of 
Water,  is  yet  fo  fubtile  penetrating  itfelf,  as  at  the  fame 
Time  to  pafs  the  Pores  of  any  ordinary  Strainer :  at 
leaft,  fuch  Liquors  will  along  with  their  aqueous, tranf- 
ftiit  the  fineft  and  moil  delicate  of  their  Parts,  and  leave 
the  more  fluggifh,  the  truly  groffer,  or  thofe  moft  tend¬ 
ing  to  Ropinefs,  behind. 

It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  moft  Kinds  of  Wine 
belides  their  genuine,  fubilantial,  rich,  and  eflential 
Part,  have  conftantly  joined  with  them  fome  foreign, 
fuperfluous,  and  prevailing  gummy  or  mucilaginous  Mat¬ 
ter  ;  which  the  mere  it  invifeates  the  nobler  Part,  the 
thicker  and  groffer  it  adlually  becomes  ;  whilft  the  other 
finer  Portion,  which  is  not  clogged  with  fuch  a  Load, 
remains  more  penetrating  and  adtive. 

And  hence  alfo  the  Difficulty  of  condenfing  Wines  by 
Percolation  is  increafed,  as  this  fubtile  fpirituous  Part 
paffes  the  Strainer  along  with  the  Water. 

A  contrary  Difficulty  attends  the  Ufe  of  a  clofe 
Strainer,  arifing  from  the  grofs  mucilaginous  Particles, 
either  accidentally  interfperfed  in  the  Wine,  or  cleaving 
to  this  and  other  fermented  Liquors,  but  eipecially  Malt 
Drinks ;  for  thefe  vifeous,  tenacious,  and  clammy  Par¬ 
ticles  prefently  clog  and  flop  the  Pores  of  the  Strainer, 
and  by  that  Means  hinder  the  thinner  and  more  watery 
Particles  from  getting  away;  and  the  natural  Tenacity 
or  Clamminefs  of  Liquors  prepared  from  Malt,  Honey, 
and  the  like,  communicates  in  the  Manner  of  a  Muci¬ 
lage,  fuch  a  Ropinefs,  even  to  the  fuperfluous  Water, 
and  diffufes  and  expands  itfelf  fo  much  therein,  that  the 
Water  itfelf  is  thereby  thickened,  and  rendered  much 
lefs  apt  to  flow.  A  third 
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A  third  Difficulty  attends  this  Method  by  Percolation  ; 
viz.  that  although  it  were  pofllbfe  to  make  the  Separaii- 
on,  yet  the  Work  would  proceed  fb  flow,  that  the  more 
fubtile,  fine,  brilk,  volatile,  and  fpirituous  Parts,  which 
give  the  pungent  Tafleand  Odour,  might,  in  the  mean 
Time  exhale,  and  leave  the  remaining  Wine  flat  and 
vapid ;  or,  if  this  Inconvenience  could  be  prevented, 
yet,  in  fo  tedious  an  Operation,  fome  prejudicial,  fer¬ 
mentative  Operation  would,  in  all  Probability,  hap¬ 
pen. 

And,  after  all,  there  would  ftill  remain  a  Queftion, 
as  to  the  Matter  to  be  ufed  in  the  Strainer  ,  which  they 
who  have  never  made  any  Experiment  that  way,  might 
little  dream  of. 

For,  as  the  common  Filtres  or  Strainers  are  generally 
made  of  Paper,  Linen,  or  fome  Kind  oi  Cloth  ;  all 
thefe  readily  communicate  and  imprefs  a  foreign  difa- 
greeable  Tafle  to  the  Liquor,  efpecially  to  Wine  if  in¬ 
tended  for  Condenfation  in  this  Manner. 

And  it  may  feem  furprifing,  that  even  a  momentane- 
ous  Paffage  of  condenfed  Wine  through  the  cleaned  Li¬ 
nen,  will  give  it  a  remarkable  and  very  difagreeable 
Tafle  of  the  Bag,  that  fhall  continue  for  many  Months. 

This  happens  in  a  much  greater  Degree  to  condenfed 
Wine,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  higheft  redlified 
Spirit  or  Alcohol  of  Wine  will,  in  many  Cafes,  per¬ 
form  a  Solution,  immenfely  quicker,  and  more  power¬ 
ful  than  fuch  a  phlegmy  Spirit,  though  mixed  but  with 
a  tenth  Proportion  of  Water;  for  fo  our  concentrated, 
or,  as  we  may  call  it,  our  re&ified  Wine,  being  freed 
from  its  fuperfluous  Phlegm,  has  a  more  powerful, 
more  immediate,  and  more  intimate  Effed  upon  the 
Parts  of  the  Cloth,  and  other  Bodies,  by  means  of 
the  Concentration  of  its  fpirituous  and  faline  Parts,  than 
when  its  Efficacy  is  weakened  by  being  diluted  with 
W  ater. 

This  Method,  however,  by  Percolation,  though  no 
way  fufficient  to  freethe  Wine  of  all  its  fuperfluous  Wa¬ 
ter,  may  yet  be  of  fome  Service,  if  applied  with  due 
Regard  to  the  Difference  there  is  between  fermented 
Liquor,  efpecially  in  Point  of  Confidence ;  and  there¬ 
fore  fome  faint  or  imperfed  Imitation  of  our  Method 
may  be  had  by  means  of  fuch  Paper  Filtres,  or  other 
common  Strainers. 

And,  in  this  View,  that  common  Tavern  Trick,  with 
a  Piece  of  Lift,  when  dexteroufly  performed,  might  be 
of  fome  Service  ;  for  if  a  long  thick  woollen  String  be 
firft  foaked  in  Water,  and  then  one  End  of  it  plunged 
into  Wine,  vvhilft  the  other  End  hangs  a  great  Way 
down  without  the  Glafs,  it  will,  in  an  imperfed  Man¬ 
ner,  draw  away  the  Water  from  the  Wine. 

But  all  thefe,  and  the  like  Attempts,  are  trifling  and 
nfelefs,  in  comparifon  of  our  eafy,  expeditious,  and  perfed 
Manner  of  effeding  the  Thing :  to  which  we  next  proceed. 

Of  the  Method  of  conde  fi tig  Wines ,  and  other  Saline 
fpirituous  Liquors ,  by  Cold. 

Having  fhewn  above,  what  Effed  the  Motion  of 
Heat,  and  theAdionof  Fire,  have  upon  all  fermented 
Liquors,  and  efpecially  upon  the  finer  Parts  of  them, 
and  more  diredly  upon  thofe  of  Wine  ;  and  how  much 
they  contribute  to  diffolve  the  intimate  Union  of  vinous 
Fluids,  and  change  their  whole  Nature,  which  confiffs 
in  that  Union,  and  Connedion  ;  we  pafs  on  to  the  Con- 
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fideration  of  Cold,  which  being  oppoflte  to  Heat,  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  different  Efi'eds  ;  or  at  leaft  fuch  as 
better  fuit  the  prefent  Purpofe. 

If  any  Kind  of  Wine,  but  rather  fuch  as  has  never 
been  adulterated,  be  in  a  eonfiderable  Quantity,  as  that 
of  a  Gallon  or  more,  expofcd  to  a  fufficitnt  Degree  ot 
Cold  in  frofly  Weather,  or  in  any  Place  where  the  Ice 
continues  all  the  Year,  and  fo  be  brought  to  freeze;  the 
fuperfluous  Water  contained  in  the  Wine  will  be  turned 
to  Tee,  and  leave  the  proper,  and  truly  effential  Part  un¬ 
frozen,  unlefs  the  Degree  of  Cold  fhould  be  very  in- 
tenfe,  or  the  Wine  but  ureak  and  poor. 

When  the  Froft  is  moderate,  the  Experiment  has  no 
Difficulty  ;  becaufe,  in  that  Cafe,  not  above  a  third  or 
fourth  Part  of  the  fuperfluous  Water  will  be  frozen  in  a 
whole  Night  ;  but  if  the  Cold  be  very  intenfe,  the  befl 
way  is,  at  the  End  of  a  few  Hours,  when  a  tolerable 
Quantity  is  formed,  to  pour  out  the  remaining  Liquor, 
and  expofe  it  to  freeze  afrefti  by  itfelf.  And 

1.  Becaufe,  when  the  Quantity  of  Ice  grows  large, 
more  of  the  concentrated  Wine  will  be  apt  to  hang  and 
lodge  in  it. 

2.  Becaufe  it  would  otherwise  require  a  longer  Time 
to  drain  away  from  the  Ice. 

If  the  Veffel  that  thus  by  Degrees  receives  the  feveral 
Parcels  of  condenfed  Wine,  be  fufifered  to  ftand  in  the 
cold  freezing  Place  where  the  Operation  is  performed, 
the  Quantity  lying  thin,  in  pouring  out,  or  otherwife, 
will  be  very  apt  to  freeze  anew  ;  and  if  be  fet  in  a  warm 
Place,  fome  of  this  aqueous  Part  thaws  again,  and  fo 
weakens  the  reft. 

The  condenfed  Wine  therefore  ftiotfld  be  emptied  in 
fome  Place  of  a  moderate  Temper,  as  to  Cold  and 
Heat  ;  where  neither  the  Ice  may  diffolve,  nor  the  vi¬ 
nous  Subilance  mixed  among  it  be  congealable.  But 
the  befl  Experiment  of  all  is,  to  perform  the  Operation- 
with  a  large  Quantity  of  Wine,  as  that  of  feveral  GaL 
Ions,  where  the  utmofl:  Exadnels  or  Prevention  of  all 
Wafte  need  not  be  fo  much  regarded. 

By  this  Method,  there  freezes  about  one  Third  of 
the  whole  Liquor,  and  is  properly  the  more  pure 
aqueous  Part  thereof;  infomuch  that  when  all  the  vi¬ 
nous  Fluid  is  poured  off,  to  be  expofed  to  a  farther  Con¬ 
centration,  the  Ice  remaining  behind,  upon  this  firft 
emptying,  being  ftt  to  thaw  gently  in  a  warm  Place, 
diffolves  into  a  perfedly  aqueous  Fluid,  retaining  only  a 
light  Scent,  but  extremely  little  of  the  Tafle  and  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  W  ne. 

If  the  Wine,  now  once  concentrated,  fhould,  by 
longer  Continuance  in  the  freezing  Cold,  be  again  con¬ 
gealed  to  the  utmofl  (unlefs  the  Cold  were  very  fevere) 
and  then  again  be  drained  from  the  Ice,  there  foon  after 
falls  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Glafs  it  is  poured  into,  a  grofs 
white  and  fhining  Powder  of  Tartar,  ;  and  even  the 
icy  Part,  remaining  behind,  depofits  a  little  more  of 
this  Powder,  after  thawing,  and  again,  the  fame  vinous 
concentrated  Met  ter  does  the  fame  upon  ftanding  a  few 
Days  or  Hours;  but  the  more  of  it,  as  the  Wine  was 
auftere  or  genuine,  neat,  and  unadulterated  with  Sugar, 
Brandy,  or  the  like. 

The  Ice  of  the  fecond  Operation  differs  in  no  Refped 
from  that  of  the  firft,  provided  the  vinous  Matter  be 
perfedly  drained  away  from  it,  before  the  Ice  is  fet  to 

melt ; 
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mdf ;  whereby  it  runs  into  the  fame  Kind  of  Phlegm, 
excepting' only  when  the  Wine  was  lefs  fpirit-uous,  that 
ir  taires  a  little  more  faline  than  the  Water  feparated  by 
the  fir  ft  Operation. 

The  Part  which  has  efcaped  being  frozen  in  both  Ope¬ 
rations,  is  a  real  concentrated  Wine,  as  appears  by  its 
Colour,  Confidence,  Tade,  and  Smell;  for  it  has  now 
ail  thofe  Properties  in  a  greater  Degree,  and  a  much 
narrower  Space,  than  when  fo  largely  diluted  with  fu- 
peffluous  Water  ;  and  therefore  becomes  a  much  nobler 
and  richer  Wine,  than  without  fucla  a  Contrivance 
could  poflibly  be  procured  ;  for  as  by  this  Means  two 
third  Parts  of  Phlegm  are  taken  away,  in  the  better 
Sort  of  Wine,  or  three  Fourths  in  the  weaker,  what 
remains  mud  needs  become  highly  rich  and  faturate. 

This  Operation,  though  it  be  perfedt  in  Wine,  does 
not  fuCceed  altogether  fo  well  in  rich  Malt  Liquors. 

Thus,  for  Example  :  Having  by  feveral  Concentrati¬ 
ons  reduced  a  full  Gallon  of  drong  Malt  Liquor  to  the 
Quantity  of  a  Pint  and  Half ;  the  Ice  feparated  from  it 
in  the  fird  Concentration,  refolved  into  a  Liquor  feme- 
what  of  the  Colour  and  Tade  of  fmall  Beer,  and  that 
obtained  at  lad,  might  have  almod  pafled  for  fmall 
Beer,  though  a  flafliy  watry  Tade  manifedly  predomi¬ 
nated  in  it  ;  but  the  Part  that  remained  uncongealed  was 
extreme'}’  rich,  and  for  confidence  and  Tade,  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  famous  double  Brunftuich  Mum. 

In  point  of  Strength  or  Spirituofity  it  feemed  per¬ 
fectly  aromatick,  and  nobly  flavoured  ;  a  Thing  not 
found  in  common  Malt  Liquors  ;  and  for  Confidence, 
it  refembled  a  dilute  Syrup,  and  with  a  pleafing  Soft- 
nefs,  flieathed  the  Acrimony  of  the  Spirit,  and  concealed 
the  Bitternefs  of  the  Hop,  which  before  was  very  ccn- 
fiderable. 

The  mucilaginous  Nature,  predominant  in  all  Malt 
Liquors,  here  occafions  a  greater  Inaccuracy,  as  not 
fufferirtg  the  condenfed  Part  to  get  clear  and  run  from 
the  Ice  ;  but  as  this  Liquor  is  cheaper  than  Wine,  the 
Lofs  is  lefs  confiderable  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  if  the 
Operation  were  to  be  performed  in  large,  the  thawed 
Liquor  might  be  commodioufly  employed  in  a  frefh 
Brewing  ;  fo  that,  with  a  flight  Enchirefis,  all  Manner 
of  Lofs  may  be  prevented. 

And  thus  likewife  the  Phlegm  cf  Wine  feparated  in 
the  Operation,  may,  by  a  proper  Ferment,  be  con¬ 
verted  into  good  Vinegar,  with  a  great  deal  of  Eafe,  and 
a  moderate  Profit. 

What  a  large  Quantity  of  Water  abounds  in  Vine¬ 
gar,  is  well  known  to  thofe  that  are  fkilled  in  Chemiflry  ; 
fo  that  a  great  Quantity  of  Vinegar  will  faturate  but  a 
fmall  one  of  alkaline  Salt ;  and  again,  a  deal  of  Vinegar 
is  required  to  diffolve  a  little  Quantity  of  Metal. 

A  f’int  of  the  dronged  Vinegar  will  fcarce  diffolve 
above  two  Drams  of  Iron  ;  or  faturate  more  than  the 
like  Quantity  of  good  Salt  of  Tartar  ;  but  our  Method 
of  Condenfation  effe&ually  remedies  this  Inconvenience  ; 
and  fo  far  deprives  the  Vinegar  of  its  fuperffuous  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  colledts  its  acetous  penetrating  Sharpnefs,  as  to 
render  it  extremely  powerful  ;  thus  throwing  out  five  or 
fix  Farts  of  ufelefs  Phlegm,  that  tades  fcarce  percepti¬ 
bly  acid,  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  retaining  the  Strength 
and  Virtue  of  the  whole,  in  the  Part  remaining  uncon¬ 
gealed. 
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The  Advantages  of  the  Method  of  condetifing  Wines 

by  Cold. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  bed  and  nobleft  Wines,  if  ex- 
pofed  for  feveral  Days  to  the  warm  open  Air,  of  the 
Summer,  out  of  a  Vault,  or  other  proper  Receptacle, 
will  inevitably  corrupt  and  fpoil,  throwing  a  mouldy  and 
mucilaginous  Matter  to  their  Surface,  and  acquiring  a 
Degree  of  Stench  or  Vapidity,  or,  at  bed,  turning  to 
Vinegar.  On  the  contrary,  the  Wine  condenfed  in  our 
Manner  fufFers  none  of  thefe  Changes,  upon  being  fo 
expofed;  but  remains  for  a  long  Time  not  only  uncor- 
rupted,  but  even  unaltered,  as  we  have  experienced  for 
many  Years. 

And  as  this  Difference  is  owing  to  nothing  more  than 
freeing  the  Wine  of  its  fuperfluous  W ater  ;  it  may  hence 
be  fairly  prefumed,  that  Water  alone  is  the  principal  or 
immediate  Indrument  of  all  the  fermentative  Motions 
and  Changes  of  vinous  Liquors. 

We  condenfed,  in  our  Method,  a  Gallon  and  a  Half 
of  poor,  weak,  audere,  and  acid  Wine,  to  about  a 
Quart,  in  the  Winter  of  the  Year  1696,  and  put  it  into 
a  Glafs  Bottle,  whereof  a  third  Part  remained  empty, 
and  dopped  it  only  with  a  hard  Wreath  of  Paper  ;  and 
thus  it  flood  for  the  Space  of  two  Years  in  my  Bed¬ 
chamber,  where,  during  the  Summer,  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  was  fair,  the  Windows  were  open  all  Day  long  ; 
and  were  alfo,  in  the  Winter,  other  aqueous  Liquors 
froze.  During  this  Time,  it  was  often  opened,  and 
fome  of  it  poured  out,  both  to  tade,  and  otherwife  to  ufe  ; 
and  ;  et  all  this  Time  it  neither  grew  mouldy  nor  four, 
nor  differed  any  Separation  of  Parts;  only  depofited  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  Tartar,  but  retained  its  original  Con¬ 
fidence  and  Tade  entire  ;  except  fome  fmall  Change  in 
both  for  the  better. 

In  the  fame  Manner  we  concentrated  a  feme  what  bet¬ 
ter  Kind  of  Wine  to  a  little  more  than  a  fourth  Part  ; 
but  the  Bulk  of  this  did  not  keep  fo  well  as  the  former, 
as  having  many  more  Taders,  than  the  audere  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  Sort. 

When  it  was  by  Degrees  taded  away  to  half  a  Pint, 

I  put  the  Remainder  into  a  Glafs,  arid  tied  it  over  with  a 
Piece  of  Bladder ;  then  fet  it  in  the  fame  Plaee,  near 
the  former  ;  but  could  not  prevent  its  being  flipped 
away  by  Degrees,  till  only  about  three  Ounces  were 
left. 

This  fmall  Quantity  dcod  all  the  Summer,  barely  co¬ 
vered  with  a  loofe  Bladder,  without  Alteration,  ot 
growing  in  the  lead  mouldy  or  acid,  and  long  after  re¬ 
tained  its  mod  grateful  Tade,  and  quick  Smell;  only 
the  latter  was  fomewhat  weakened  through  the  Bottle’s 
remaining  untied  down  ;  and  that  under  this  Inconve¬ 
nience  it  flnould  continue  fo  perfedl  and  entire  is  furpri- 

fing. 

I  had  in  the  Winter  of  the  Year  before,  condenfed  a 
very  fmall  Quantity  of  the  fame  Sort  of  Wine  to  half 
an  Ounce,  and  put  it  into  an  Ounce  Phial,  which  re¬ 
mained  lightly  tied  down  all  the  next  Year  in  my  ordinary 
Stove  Room,  where  it  kept  without  corrupting,  till  after 
the  End  of  die  Winter;  when  by  the  unequal,  and  feme- 
times  violent  Heating  of  the  Room,  it  became  vapid  and 
mouldy. 

A  Parcel  of  Vinegar  concentrated  after  the  fame 
Manner  in  the  Winter  169.4,  and  by  that  Means  brought 

to 
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to  a  con-olive  Degree  of  Sharpnefs,  which  rendered  it 
unfit  for  the  Table,  flood  in  the  fame  Room  with  the 
concentrated  Wines,  for  three  wholq  Summers  and 
Winters,  without  any  Manner  of  Tendency  to  Corrup¬ 
tion,  or  the  fin-ailed  Sign  either  of  Mouldi aefs  or  Ropi- 
.uefs. 

Thefe  Examples  and  Experiments  fufficiently  fhmv, 
tlaat  Liquors  thus  concentrated,  may,  for  a  long  Time, 
be  kept  in  a  State  of  Perfection  with  little  Care. 

But  there  aie  fonie  particular  Changes  of  Wines  and 
Vinegars,  thus  concentrated,  that  happen  in  Procefs  of 
Time. 

i.  Wines,  upon  being  thus  concentrated,  feem  to 
acquire  a  more  auflere  Tafle,  than  they  had  originally  ; 
and  no  Wonder,  as  the  Concentration  brings  their  faline 
and  rough  Matter  into  a  Third  or  Fourth  of  its  original 
Compafs;  fo  that  this  is  no  new  Addition  or  increafe  of 
the  rough  Table,  but  perhaps  fome  Degree  of  Mitigati¬ 
on  thereof,  in  regard  of  the  Ciofenefs  whereto  this  rough 
Matter  is  brought ;  which,  of  itfelf,  ought  rather  to 
multiply  the  Effe£t  in  a  greater  Proportion. 

The  Change  may  be  conceived  owing  to  this,  that 
all  Wines  are  obferved  to  grow  mild  and  foft  by  long 
lying  ;  which  Effedl  is  greatly  promoted  in  them  by  a 
fuccefTive  Separation  of  their  Tartar,  and  a  gentle  Eva¬ 
poration  of  fome  Part  of  their  Water  ;  occasioning  that 
Necefiity  we  find  of  frequently  filling  up  the  Cafks  in  the 
Summer  Months ;  but  in  our  concentrated  Wine,  though 
fome  Tartar  be  fuccefliyely  Separated,  yet  there  is  found 
no  concurrent  Evaporation  ;  for  the  concentrated  Wine 
grows  foft  and  mellow  in  a  well-flopped  Glafs,  where 
no  fenfible  Diminution  of  the  Quantity  is  perceived. 

But  the  Effefit  proceeds  principally  upon  a  clofer  Com¬ 
bination  of  the  grofier  with  the  fpirituous  Part ;  which, 
now  wanting  Water,  fucceflively  throws  off  the  groffer 
Tartar  from  the  relt  of  the  Mixture. 

But  befides  this,  there  leems  to  be  another  remarka¬ 
ble  Change  incident  to  our  concentrated  Wines,  not 
only  in  the  Tatle,  but  abundantly  in  t lie  Smell  ;  for  al¬ 
though  that  very  audere  Wine  above-mentioned  had  a 
much  milder  Talle  the  third  Year  than,  the  fecond,  yet 
its  fpccifick  Odour  perfefilly  refembles  that  of  Sack  or 
Canary,  fo  as  to  be  midaken  for  it,  from  the  Smell 
alone,  by  good  judges,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
orignal  Flavqur  of  the  Wine,  from  whence  it  was  con¬ 
centrated. 

Nor  is  this  Change  of  Odour  peculiar  to  wine  alone  ; 
but  concentrated  Vinegar  participates  fomewhat  of  it, 
and  was  obferved  for  forne  Time  to  Sofe  it,  in  great 
Meafure,  upon  being  left  long  dopped  only  with  Paper, 
and  the  Bottle  often  poured  out. 

And  therefore  as  it  is  plain,  that  Wines,  and  all 
Other  fermented  Liquors,  become  much  more  durable 
by  Concentration  ;  and  yet  this  Durability  is  here  con¬ 
firmed  and  proved  from  fmall  and  ihconfiderable  Quan¬ 
tities,  wherein  they  always  retain  their  Goodnefs ;  it  is 
obvious,  that  if  the  Operation  were  performed  in  large, 
a  great  Bulk  of  the  Liquor  thus  concentrated  would  be 
dill  immenfely  lefs  fubjedl  to  Alteration  from  the  Air 
and  Heat  ;  which  are  the  two  great  Incentives  to  fer¬ 
mentative  Motion  ;  and  that  if  fuch  fmall  Parcels  fuf- 
fered  no  Change  for  the  worfe,  much  lefs  would  tjie 
larger. 
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But  as  thefe  concentrated  Liquors,  by  reafon  of  their 
conliderable  Proportion  of  falme  and  fine  fpirituous  Parts, 
have  a  lefs  Tendency  to  Diilbluti.on  and  Corruption  ;  fo> 
on  the  contrary,  the  aqueous  Part.,  feparated  from  them, 
has  a  very  ffrong  Tendency  thereto ;  for  as  it  takes  from 
the  Wine,  and  carries  off  with  it  a  little  of  the  muci¬ 
laginous  and  un&uous  Part,  and  yet  is  almofl  wholly  a 
mere  moveable  fluid  Water,  that  is  the  moll  atlive  Ip- 
flrument  ol  fementative  Motion,  it  cannot  but  prefently 
fall  into  Corruption. 

This  Buiinefs  of  Congelation  is  not  only  applicable  to 
immediate  Profit,  but  alfo  paves  the  Way  .to  certain 
Matters  of  Curiofity,  and  fliews  one  Particular,  which, 
though  not  new,  but  antiently  common  and  familiar, 
has  yet  grown  fixangcly  into  Difule  through  the  Indo¬ 
lence  of  Mankind. 

As  to  the  Point  of  immediate  Ufe,  it  needs  no  Expla¬ 
nation  ;  for  he  mull  be  very  dull  indeed,  who  does  not 
immediately  perceive,  that  Wines,  Lfr.  by  this- Method, 
may  be  reduced  to  any  Degree  of  Vinofity,  Strength, 
or  Perfedtion. 

Thus,  for  Example  :  If  a  Wine  of  a  .moderate 
Strength  have  a  third  Part  of  its  Water  taken  away,  in 
the  Form  of  Ice,  by  Congelation,  the  remaining  Part 
will  thereby  be  doubled  in  Strength  and  Goodnefs  ;  fqr 
i£  in  the  better  Sorts  of  Wine  we  allow,  as  we  m*y, 
one  third  Part  to  be  good,  or  truly  vinous,  and. two  third 
Parts  to  be  Water;  then  that  one  third  good  Part  is  di¬ 
vided  among  the  two  aqueous  Parts  ;  whence  if  -one  of 
the  two  aqueous  Parts  be  taken  away,  that  fame  third 
Part,  before  divided  between  the  two  Waters,  no  v  re¬ 
mains  collected  or  edndenfed,  in  a  double  Proportion, 
along  with  but  one  of  them. 

But  if  this  Concentration  be  carried  up  to  the  utmoft, 
and  practifed  in  a  large  Quantity,  with  a  fomewhat  irv 
tenfe  Cold,  it  may  perhaps  reduce  good  Wines  .to  a 
Sixth;  and  this  fmall  Quantity  might  commodioufiy  be 
ufed  as  a  Quinteffence,  to  meliorate,  improve,  and 
even  fpecificate,  fmaller  and  low  flavoured  Wines. 

To  conclude  ;  as  to  the  di refit  and  immediate.  Ufe  of 
our  Method  of  Concentration,  he  who  has  the  Secret, 
by  means  of  a  little,  dry,  powdry  Body,  of  turning 
Water  into  Wine,  will  not,  perhaps,  eafily  divulge  the 
capital  Ufe  he  . may  make  of  the  Experiment. 

WINE  PRESS.  [A  Defer iptim  of  the  great  F a  i (fen 
or  Framed  Prefs.]  The  Prefs,  which  is  a  Machine,  or 
moving  Power,  contrived  to  fqueeze  the  Juice  out  of 
Grapes,  coniills  of  an  Affemblage  of  many  Pieces,  of 
Timber,  placed  after  different  Difpofitions,  which  com- 
pofe  three  Bodies  of  Timber-work,  clofely  joined  to  th.e 
Axis,  which  ferves  as  a  Swing,  whereby  it  may  be  mo¬ 
ved  by  the  Vice. 

The  great  Preffes  are  thirty  or  thirty-three  Feet  long, 
and  twelve  or  fixteen  wide.  To  make  one  of  thefe 
Machines,  they  nrll  dig  a  Pit  in  the  Ground  about  i'our 
Feet  deep,  and  fixteen  Feet  fquare,  in  the  rnofl  commo¬ 
dious  Place  where  the  Prefs  is  defigned.-  In  the  Middle 
of  this  Hollow,  they  build  a  fmall  Pile  of  Mafonry 
the  whole  Length,  for  a  Foundation,  two  Feet  thick, 
and  three  Feet  high,  in  fuel)  a  Manner,  as  to  have  on¬ 
ly  one  Foot  below  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  then 
they  made  a  parallel  Wall,  to  furroijnd  the  Prefs  frtml 
the  Right  to  the  Left,  to  the.  Extremity  of  the  Pit,,  at 
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an  equal  Diftance  from  the  Pile  in  the  Middle,  for  fup- 
porting  Come  of  the  Timbers,  and  to  prevent  the 
Earth  from  falling  down  into  the  Pit.  The  Space  be¬ 
tween  thefe  three  little  Walls  of  three  Feet  Depth,  is 
neceflfary  to  give  Air  to  the  Wood,  to  prevent  its 
rotting. 

The  Wall,  which  ought  to  be  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Beams  (which  may  be  placed  from  the  Right  to  the  Left 
of  the  Prefs,  according  to  the  greatef!  Conveniency  of 
the  Place),  fhould  be  deeper  than  the  Hollow  of  the 
Beams,  which  (hall  be  explained  hereafter;  and  that 
which  is  contrived  on  the  bent  Side  of  the  Beams,  fhould 
he  thicker  than  the  Squares  of  the  Bafon  ;  which  will  be 
more  eaftly  comprehended  by  what  follows. 

Upon  the  little  Wall  of  the  Middle,  they  lay  a  Piece 
of  Timber  Lengthwife,  which  they  call  a  falfe  Stilling  ; 
upon  this,  to  the  Side  of  the  hollow  Beams,  they  place 
a  Ground  Plate,  which  is  fupported  by  another  Pile  of 
Mafonry,  which  is  joined  clofe  to  the  Beams,  and  the 
Piles  which  they  crofs ;  all  thefe  Pieces  fhould  be  laid 
level,  in  order  to  fupport  four  Stillings,  which  are  pla¬ 
ced  acrofs  them  at  an  equal  Diftance.  Thefe  Pieces 
ought  to  extend  beyond  the  Wall  of  the  Bafon,  on  the 
Side  of  the  Beams,  about  three  Feet,  and  be  laid  upon 
the  Piles,  to  hinder  them  from  rifing  :  there  mufl  al¬ 
ways  be  allowed  a  Declivity  of  three  or  four  Inches  from 
the  Front  to  the  four  Stiilings,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
Draining  of  the  Wine  into  the  Calk,  which  fhould  be  pla¬ 
ced  under  the  Middle,  in  the  fore  Part  of  the  Bafon;  to 
receive  it  from  the  Side  where  the  Holes  are  bored. 

They  afterwards  place  upon  thefe  four  Stillings,  crofs 
the  Bafon  of  the  Prefs,  fome  Pieces  of  Wood  called 
Maye ;  thefe  fhould  have  their  Tops  level  with  the 
Top  of  the  Stillings,  and  ought  to  be  cut  in  Notches 
ef  four  Inches  in  Length  on  both  Sides  the  Bafon,  for 
receiving  the  Maye  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they  may  be 
fattened  on  each  Side  with  Wedges,  after  having  put 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Joints  Potters-Earth  and  Mofs,  to 
prevent  the  Wine  from  getting  out  at  the  Crevices; 
thefe  Pieces  of  Maye  are  limply  joined  together  without 
Fillets  or  Notches,  that  they  may  the  better  clofe  the 
two  Ends  to  the  Middle  of  the  Quoins  their  whole 
Length,  between  the  Stillings  and  the  Side  of  the  laft 
Pieces  of  Maye;  thefe  Pieces  fhould  be  raifed  in  the 
Middle  with  a  Ridge,  to  make  a  gutter  in  each  joint, 
to  facilitate  the  Draining  of  the  Wine;  they  alfo  make, 
for  the  fame  Purpofe,  a  Ridge  or  Furrow  all  round  the 
Extremity  of  the  Pieces  of  Maye. 

In  the  Place  appointed  for  the  Beams,  on  the  Right 
or  Left  of  the  Bafon,  they  make  a  Hoie  big  enough  to 
ere&  a  Frame  of  Mafonry  twelve  Feet  deep,  eight  long, 
and  five  broad.  One  of  the  three  Pi!e>  of  Mafonry, 
which  fupports  the  Bafon,  ferves  there  inttead  of  one 
S  tie  of  the  Wall  to  the  Beams,  which  ate  driven  into 
the  Ground  at  the  Bottom  of  the  laid  Frame,  twelve 
Feet  deep,  and  are  fifteen  or  fixteen  Feet  above  the 
Level  of  the  Ground  ;  thefe  they  join  with  the  Piles 
which  crofs  them,  upon  which  they  put  the  Beams, 
which  are  all  joined  by  Cramps  of  Wood,  except  the 
laft,  to  which  the  Stillings  lerve  inttead  of  Braces. 
They  afterwards  ere£i  the  Mafonary,  in  which  they  in- 
clofe  the  Ends  of  the  Piles,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the  Braces 
to  prevent  the  Beams  from  rifing ;  thefe  Piles  ought  to 
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be  placed  contrary  to  the  Stillings,  which  furround  or 
crofs  them  every  three  Feet,  and  dovetailed  into  the 
fquare  Supporters  ;  the  Space  left  between  the  Mafonry 
they  do  not  fill  up,  that  the  Beames  may  be  preferved 
from  rotting,  and  that,  if  Occafion  be,  they  may  go 
down  into  the  Pit.  The  Beams  ought  to  be  laid  in  fuch 
a  Manner,  that  their  Sides  may  occupy  the  Middle  of 
the  Bafon,  and  they  fhould  incline  two  Inches  beyond 
it ;  the  Front  and  Sides  mutt  be  made  fmooth  and  even, 
but  the  Back  and  Tops  mutt  be  left  rough  ;  they  make 
a-top,  under  the  Pieces  of  Maye,  a  Ledge  of  two  or 
three  Inches,  for  Support  to  the  Carriage ;  the  Top  of 
the  Beams  is  joined  with  a  crofs  Beam,  under  which  is 
a  Spindle  fupported  by  a  diagonal  Beam,  on  which  all 
the  Force  and  refittance  of  the  Prefs  bears;  this  diago¬ 
nal  Beam  fhould  he  clofely  fattened  with  Nails  and  Gir- 
ders'under  the  Heads  of  the  Beams.  In  the  Middled 
the  other  Side  of  the  Bafon,  they  put  upon  the  Ground 
Plate,  between  the  Ends  of  the  Stillings,  two  falfe  Beams 
a  little  Diftance  from  the  true  ones,  becaufeit  is  on  this 
Side  that  the  Axel- tree  is  notched  to  Feceive  the  Beams, 
to  prevent  their  recoiling  back;  thefe  are  a  little  enlarg¬ 
ed  towards  the  falfe  Beams  ;  they  fuftain  thefe  with  four 
crofs  Pieces,  or  ftrong  Jambs,  two  on  the  Front,  and 
two  on  the  Sides,  which  abut  againft  them,  and  keep 
them  in  their  Places;  thefe  crofs  Pieces  are  borne  by  the 
Ground  Plate  and  the  Potts,  and  let  in  at  the  other 
End,  juft  to  the  Middle  of  the  falfe  Beams;  thefe 
ought  to  be  bored  about  four  Feet  high,  that  the  move- 
ing  Pins  may  be  put  in  there  for  the  Beam  to  reft  upon; 
thefe  falfe  Beams  fhould  have  Holes  at  the  Bottoms, 
to  receive  the  wooded  Pegs,  which  crofs  the  Ground 
Plate,  and  are  cut  to  half  their  Thicknefs,  that  they 
may  be  capable  to  enter  the  Notches,  and  be  joined 
with  Keys  and  Pins  where  they  crofs  the  falfe  Beams ; 
they  likewife  bind  thefe  Beams  at  the  Top  with  a  crofs 
Beam,  and  they  fuftain  them  again  at  the  Bottom  with 
two  crofs  Pieces  on  their  Sides;  thefe  crofs  Pieces  are 
placed  upon  the  Potts,  which  are  joined  into  the  Ground 
Plate  by  a  Dove-tail,  and  are  borne  up  horizontally  by 
a  fmall  Piece  of  Mafonry  of  their  own  Size,  which  is 
chiefly  hid  in  the  Ground;  there  mutt  alfo  be  on  each 
Side  a  large  crofs  Piece  to  crofs  the  Bafon,  which  binds 
together  the  falfe  Beams  with  the  true,  both  before  and 
behind;  thefe  they  fatten  to  the  Top  of  the  Beams, 
allowing  them  a  Foot  and  a  Half  Declivity  to  the  Place 
where  they  are  mortifed  into  the  falfe  Beams. 

They  alfo  make  in  the  Ground,  on  the  Sides  of  the 
falfe  Beams,  ten  Feet  from  the  Bafon,  a  Pit  twelve  Feet 
deep,  and  ten  Feet  fquare,  to  place  the  two  Blocks, 
which  fhould  join  at  Bottom,  and  be  feparated  by  the 
great  Ends,  about  two  Feet  above  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  Screw  may  be  able 
to  play  between  them  ;  thefe  mutt  be  joined  at  Bottom 
to  the  Piles  by  a  ftrong  Dove-tail,  and  the  Piles  joined 
with  Braces;  and  near  the  Top,  about  fifteen  Inches 
from  the  Head,  they  fhould  be  bound  with  Girders  and 
Pins,  to  keep  them  afunder,  and  prevent  their  parting. 
The  Space  between  the  Blocks  and  the  Piles  mutt  be 
filled  up  with  Earth,  which  fhould  be  well  rammed ; 
thefe  Girders  fhould  be  let  in  feven  or  eight  Inches  to 
the  Body  of  the  Blocks. 

In  the  Middle  of  the  Girders  there  fhould  be  a  Hole 
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to  put  in  the  Screw,  which  (hould  there  defeend  per. 
pendicularly,  and  which  is  rounded  to  this  Place,  and 
leffened  to  a  third  Part  of  its  Thicknefs ;  and  a  Foot 
lower  than  the  Girders  ought  to  be  a  Rail  placed  as  a 
Support,  from  Bottom  to  Top,  in  a  Slope,  for  a  Reft 
to  the  Screw;  there  {hould -be  on  this  Rail  a  Plate  of 
Iron,  and  an  Axis  to  the  Screw,  for  its  Play;  the  Screw 
muft  be  twelve  Feet  long,  and  thirteen  Inches  thick  at 
the  Top;  the  Screw-tap,  or  the  Extremity  of  the  fpi- 
ral  Line,  ought  to  be  three  Inches  and  a  Half,  and 
fhould  form  an  exa£t  Square  ;  the  Screw  {hould  pafs 
crofs  a  Wheel,  which  is  placed  three  Feet  from  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground,  and  which  in  this  Place  fhould  be 
fquare,  and  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  of  its  Thicknefs 
ared  off  for  the  Play  of  the  Wheel;  this  Wheel  fhould 
e  joined  with  Spokes  and  Curb,  athwart,  into  which 
they  put  divers  Pegs,  that  they  may  be  able,  with  five 
or  fix  Men,  to  give  it  the  neceffary  Motion. 

Laftly:  There  fhould  be  placed,  at  five  Feet  from 
the  Bottom  of  the  Bafon,  two  great  Beams;  which  muft 
pafs  between  the  true  and  the  falfe  Beams;  thefe  muft 
be  both  fquared  or  pared  away  at  the  great  End,  on 
both  Sides  where  the  Beams  touch,  where  they  let 
them  into  a  Notch,  to  prevent  their  coming  out; 
and  at  the  back  Part  they  put  a  Key,  to  fecure  them 
from  being  difplaced  (tor  they  cannot  put  them  into  it) ; 
but  neverthclefe,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they  may 
play  between  the  Beams,  without  changing  their  Pofiti- 
on  ;  thefe  Beams  fhould  be  well  fitted  to  their  Bed,  and 
joined  with  Keys,  that  they  cannot  part  from  each  other  ; 
for  they  fhould  open  infenfibly  from  the  falfe  Beams, 
where  they  ought  alfo  to  feparate  to  the  Right  of  the 
Screw,  to  give  Place  for  it.  Upon  the  End  of  thefe 
Beams  muft  be  joined  the  Nut  of  the  Prefs  with  move- 
able  Keys,  that  by  this  Meaus  it  may  be  raifed  or  low¬ 
ered,  fo  that  the  Beams  may  rife  and  fall  as  a  Kind  of 
Swing,  which  has  the  Keys  for  its  Center,  which  are 
the  falfe  Beams,  where  the  great  Beams  reft,  and  the 
Bag,  which  is  upon  the  Bafon.  When  they  prefs,'  be¬ 
fore  the  Preffman  raifes  the  Beam,  by  Means  of  the 
Screw,  they  lower  it  on  the  Sides  of  the  falfe  Beams  a 
little,  that  they  may  force  the  Quoins  between  the 
Beams  and  the  Spurs,  which  is  upon  the  falfe  Beams, 
then  they  lower  it  with  the  fame  Screw  from  the  Side  of 
the  falfe  Beams.  After  they  have  moulded  the  Grapes 
with  the  three  Poles,  the  Planks,  and  the  Nave,  by  the 
Help  of  the  Wheel  which  moves  the  Screw,  they  prefs 
the  Bag  firongly. 

Thefe  Beams  fhould  be  two  Feet  and  a  Half  thick  ; 
and  if  that  is  not  big  enough,  they  put  two  upon  each 
other,  and  fometimes  three,  if  it  be  neceflary  ;  thefe 
they  join  together  with  Nails  in  different  Places,  both 
on  the  Bed,  and  in  the  Front,  that  they  may  work 
together,  as  if  there  were  but  two  ;  and  they  raife  at 
the  End  of  the  Prefs,  on  the  Side  of  the  falfe  Beams, 
a  fmall  hanging  Scaffold  or  Steps  to  go  up  to  Strike 
the  Quoins. 

Of  the  great  Framed  Prefs. 

This  Sort  of  Prefs  is  made  like  the  othqr  except  that, 
inftead  of  Blocks,  they  ufe  a  Frame.  They  make  a 
great  Pit  in  the  Earth  twelve  Feet  deep,  and  nine 
Feet  Diameter;  and,  to  fupport  the  Earth,  they  build 
a  Wall  of  Stone  all  round  it,  in  the  Form  of  a  Well, 
Vol.  II. 
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which  ought  to  be  feven  Feet  Diameter,  that  they  may 
place  in  this  Space  a  Frame  of  Wood  Work  of  a  fquare 
Figure,  joined  together  with  Ports,  Joirts,  Ground 
Plates,  and  Rafters,  like  a  St.  Andrew’s  Crofs.  In 
this  Frame  they  put  a  folid  Stone  of  about  three 
thoufand  Weight;  then  they  join  the  Screw  to  the 
Center  of  the  Frame,  that  they  may  be  turned  together, 
and  fo  keep  the  Beams  upon  the  Stock  of  the  Wheel, 
to  prefs  the  Grapes,  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  if  one  Man 
was  fufpended  at  one  End  of  a  Pole,  which  is  made  faff 
at  the  other,  and  in  the  Middle  there  is  fomething  to 
prefs.  At  about  two  or  three  Feet  from  the  Ground  is 
a  Wheel,  by  Means  of  which,  and  the  Weight  of  the 
Frame,  they  make  the  Screw  defeend,  which  lowers 
the  Beam.  The  Frame  fhould  be  ten  Feet  high,  and 
four  Feet  nine  Inches  fquare  on  each  Front.  Great 
Care  (hould  be  taken  of  the  Block  Preffes,  not  to  ferew 
them  too  hard,  left  it  break  the  Beams,  and  fplit  them 
to  pieces,  nothing  being  of  greater  Force  than  a  Screw. 
You  muft  not  fail  to  make  the  Dovetails  very  exact, 
but,  above  all,  the  Screw  and  the  Nut  fhould  be  made 
artificially  to  their  Work. 

Thefe  great  Preffes  make,  at  one  Vat  or  Stowage, 
from. twenty  to  twenty-five  Pieces  of  Wine.  One  may 
make  it  lefs  by  a  fourth  Part,  and  it  will  prefs  as  well, 
when  there  are  not  above  ten  or  fifteen  Pieces  of  Wine. 
In  this  Cafe  the  Pieces  fhould  be  proportionably  di- 
minifhed  in  the  Bignefs  from  what  has .  been  de- 
feribed. 

The  Names,  Length ,  and  Thicknefs ,  of  the  Pieces  which 
compofe  a  great  Prefs. 

The  main  Beams  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-five  Feet 
long,  and,  one  with  another,  from  two  Feet  and  a 
Half  to  three  Feet  thick. 

v-  The  Cheeks  or  Side  Beams  twenty-eight  Feet  long, 
about  two  Feet  thick  at  the  Bottom,  and  eighteen  In¬ 
ches  at  the  Top. 

The  Piles  twelve  Feet  long,  and  twelve  or  thirteen 
Inches  thick.  It  muft  be  obferved  to  make  thefe  with, 
counter  Dovetails  to  .thofe  of  the  Cheeks;  the  firft  is 
placed  at  fifteen  Inches  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Cheeks; 
one  ought  to  pul  three  from  the  Top,  to  that  which  is 
in  the  Ground  and  the  latter  (hould  be  even  with  the 
Top  of  the  falfe  Stiller. 

Upon  the  Piles  of  the  Cheeks,  and  upon  thofe  of 
the  Blocks,  are  placed  Braces  of  Wood  nine  Feet  long, 
and  about  nine  or  ten  Inches  thick,  to  bind  them  to¬ 
gether. 

The  Stiliers  fix  Feet  long,  and  about  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  Inches  fquare. 

The  Ground  Plate  eighteen  Feet  long,  about  eighteen 
Inches  broad,  and  fifteen  Inches  thick. 

The  falfe  Beams  fourteen  or  fifteen  Feet  long,  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  Inches  broad,  nine  Inches  thick  at 
the  Bottom,  and  fix  at  the  Top;  thefe  ought  to  be 
planed  to  the  Size  of  the  Keys,  to  lupport  the  main 
Beam. 

The  crofs  Piece  of  the  Falfe  Beams  fix  Feet  long, 
four  Inches  broad,  and  nine  or  ten  thick. 

The  Keys  of  the  Beams,  to  the  Dire&ion  of  the 
Worm,  five  feet  and  a  Half  lung,  eight  Inches  thick 
towards  the  Head,  but  reduced  to  lulf  the  Size  in  the 
remaining  Length. 
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The  Pegs  of  the  Keys  fourteen  Inches  long,  about 
five  broad,  and  at  lead  one  and  a  Half  thick. 

The  two  crofs  Timbers  of  the  falfe  Beams  about 
eight  Feet  long,  four  or  five  Inches, thick,  and  the 
fame  Breadth  of  the  falfe  Beams. 

The  two  other  crofs  Timbers  of  the  falfe  Beams  nine 
Feet  long,  and  about  eight  Inches  thick. 

The  Polls  fix  Feet  long,  and  about  eight  or  nine 
Inches  thick. 

The  Pieces  of  Maye,  which  are  at  the  Bafon,  twelve 
Feet  long,  about  nine  or  ten  Inches  broad,  and  fix  thick. 

The  great  crofs  Timbers,  put  as  a  Band  between  the 
falfe  Beams,  fix  or  feven  Inches  thick. 

The  two  Blocks  fourteen  Feet  long  each  ;  about  fix- 
teen  Inches  thick  at  the  Head,  and  twelve  at  the  Bottom. 

The  Screw  fifteen  Inches  at  the  Bottom  before  it  is 
fquared,  thirteen  Inches,  according  to  the  Foot  of  the 
Screw  which  forms  the  fpiral  Line,  and  twelve  Feet  long. 

The  Wheel  ten  Feet  Diameter,  with  Spokes  of  four 
Inches  Thicknefs,  the  fame  as  the  Ribs,  upon  which 
are  wooden  Pegs  for  four  or  five  Inches  high,  and  one 
Diameter,  admiting  eight  or  nine  Men  in  the  Circum¬ 
ference  of  the  Wheel. 

The  Nut  of  the  Prefs  fix  Feet  long,  two  Feet  broad, 
and  fourteen  Inches  thick,  which  ought  to  be  creded 
with  Iron,. 
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The  crofs  Piece  of  the  Cheeks  fix  Feet  long,  about 
a  Foot  thick,  and  of  the  fame  Breadth  as  the  Top  of 
the  Cheeks. 

The  Spurs,  which  are  placed  under  the  Spindle, 
between  the  two  Cheeks,  fhould  be  of  the  fame  Breadth 
as  the  Cheeks,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  Inches  thick. 

The  Girders,  which  ought  to  embrace  the  Top  of 
the  Cheeks,  mud  be  two  Inches  higher  than  the  under 
Part  of  the  Spurs,  one  Foot  broad,  and  about  five 
Inches  thick. 

The  Spindle  two  Feet  high,  and  twelve  or  fourteen 
Inches  thick  ;  this  is  placed  between  the  Spurs  and 
the  crofs  Piece,  and  croffes  the  Cheeks  and  the  Spindle 
with  a  Key,  which  ought  to  be  worked  very  exaft,  for 
there  it  is  the  whole  Force  of  the  Prefs  refides. 

The  Quoins  two  Feet  long,  about  nine  or  ten  Inches 
broad,  and  fix  or  feven  thick. 

The  Frame  in  the  framed  Prefs,  ten  Feet  long  or 
deep,  and  four  Feet  nine  Inches  fquare,  with  four  Fronts. 
The  Nave,  eight  Feet  and  a  Half  long,  about  five 
Inches  thick  one  Way,  and  fix  the  other. 

All  thefe  Timbers  fhould  be  Oak,  except  the  Sc rew, 
which  fiiould  be  Elm,  which  will  lad  longer,  and  the 
Spindle  fhould  be  of  Walnut.  One  may  make  the 
mod  Part  of  thefe  Timbers  longer  or  fhorter,  according; 
to  the  Size  of  the  Wood  made  ufe  of. 


The  Defcription  of  a  flight  Prefs. 


This  Sort  of  Prefs  is  much  lefs  chargeable  than  the 
-others,  and  it  alfo  prefies  a  much  lefs  Quantity  of  Wine,, 
but  it  is  neverthelefs  of  great  Ufe  for  private  Perfons, 
who  have  no  great  Vintage,  where  this  will  be  Efficient, 


for  it  will  make  eight  or  ten  Pieces  of  Wine  at  each 
Tunning. 

'J'he  Conftru&ion  of  this  flight  Prefs  is  much  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  other  Prefies,  but  I  fhall  explain 
wherein  they  differ. 

The- 
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The  Pit  which  is  made  in  the  Earth  ought  to  be 
four  Feet  deep,  fourteen  broad,  and  eighteen  long, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Size  of  the  intended 
Prefs.  They  make  three  little  Walls  of  Free-ttone 
crofs  the  Prefs,  which  occupies  the  Bottom  of  the  Square 
ot  the  Bafon  ;  they  make  the  Walls  in  the  Middle  two 
Feet,  and  thofe  on  the  Sides  two  and  a  Half  thick. 
An  Opening  mud  be  left  in  the  Middle  of  each  of  the 
Side  Walls,  about  twenty  Inches  fquare,  to  place  the 
two  Cheeks  one  oppofite  to  the  other  on  each  Side  of 
the  Bafon,  which  fhould  incline  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
towards  the  Bafon  ;  thefe  mufl  be  fquared  and  planed 
on  three  Sides,  from  the  Top  of  the  Stillings,  but  the 
Top  fhould  remain  rough.  In  thefe  Sides,  which  are 
towards  the  Bafon,  they  make  a  Notch  at  the  Height 
of  two  Feet  and  a  Half  from  the  Bafon,  three  Inches 
broad,  four  Inches  deep,  and  two  Feet  high  in  afeend- 
ing  towards  the  Head. 

They  place  the  falfe  Stillings  upon  the  middle  Wall  ; 
and  upon  each  of  the  other  they  place  two  Piles,  which 
embrace  the  Cheeks,  and  are  joined  to  them  by  fquare 
Supporters  and  Dovetails.  In  croffmg  the  Piles  and  the 
falfe  Stillings,  they  put  the  four  Stillings  in  Notches,  as 
in  the  other  PrefTes  ;  thofe  of  the  Middle  embrace  the 
Cheeks,  and  are  joined  to  them  as  the  Piles  are,  and 
fhould  extend  beyond  the  Piles,  which  are  behind  the 
Cheeks  eight  or  nine  Inches.  The  Top  of  the  Stillings 
ought  to  be  notched  an  Inch  and  a  Half,  fit  to  receive, 
the  Piles  to  keep  the  Whole  together  ;  then  they  put 
upon  thefe  the  Pieces  of  Maye,  which  they  clofe,  as 
hath  been  already  faid,  andvthe  Bafon  is  the  fame  with 
the  other  PrefTes. 

The  Spindle  of  the  Screw'  ought  to  be  feven  or  eight 
Inches  longer  than  the  Back  of  the  Cheeks,  and  em¬ 
brace  them  in  their  thickett  Parts ;  this  is  placed  upon 
them,  and  fupported  upon  the  Keys,  which  crofs  the 
Cheeks,  by  Nails  ;  this  mufl  be  flayed  behind  the 
Cheeks  with  a  Key,  and  in  Front  with  four  Iron  Bars, 
making  a  Square  of  a  Foot  and  a  Half,  bored  at  the 
four  Corners  with  Pins  and  Nails  four  or  five  Inches 
long  towards  the  Screw-tap.  Upon  the  Spindle  they 
lay  Planks  of  the  fame  Length,  which  they  crofs  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  that  their  Ends  are  turned  towards  the 
front  of  the  Prefs  ;  upon  thefe  Planks  they  lay  two 
crofs  Pieces  of  the  fame  Length  as  the  Spindle,  which 
embrace  the  Top  of  the  Cheeks  under  their  Heads  ; 
they  let  them  in  at  each  End  in  Front,  where  they  are 
joined.  Thefe  crols  Pieces  and  the  Cheeks  ought  to  he 
nailed  together,  and  they  mufl;  put  four  crofs  Timbers, 
which  fhould  take  hold  of  the  Head  of  the  Beams,  and 
reach  half  the  Length  of  the  Head  Pieces,  for  a  Sup¬ 
port  to  each. 

They  afterwards  make  a  Screw  with  the  fame  Inttru- 
ment  as  that  of  the  other  Prefs,  with  a  Square  at  Bot¬ 
tom,  to  join  it  to  a  Wheel,  which  fhould  be  laid  hori¬ 
zontally  well  confdlidated  with  the  Screw,  and  joined 
with  Ribs  and  Spokes  a  Foot  wide  crofTwife  ;  thefe 
Spokes  ought  to  project  out  of  the  Ribs  three  or  four 
Inches  of  half  their  Width,  to  be  able  to  contain  the 
Rope,  which  mufl:  he  round  the  Wheel.  Under  the 
Center  of  the  Wheel  they  place  a  Standard  of  the  Length 
of  the  Space  between  the  Cheeks,  and  eight  Inches 
thick,  or  more,  to  make  a  Sort  of  Tenon  at  each  End, 
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which  goes  into  the  Notch  of  tire  Cheeks.  The  Stan¬ 
dard  fhould  be  futtained  by  an  Iron  Pin,  which  goes  in 
at  the  End  of  the  Screw,  to  be  held  fufpended  by  it,  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  that  it  may  waggle.  In  order  to  this, 
the  End  of  the  Pin,  which  is  under  die  Standard, 
fhould  play  with  the  Key  which  holds  it  at  the  other 
End  of  the  Screw. 

At  ten  or  twelve  Feet  from  the  Prefs  they  place  a 
Wheel,  either  horizontally  or  perpendicularly,  with  an 
Axel-tree,  which  ought  to  play  in  the  Fliers  of  Wood, 
well  fixed  ;  they  bind  to  the  Wheel,  which  is  at  the 
Top  of  the  Bafon,  to  one  of  the  Spokes,  or  one  of  the 
Pins  which  is  driven  in  for  this  Purpofe,  the  Eilet  Hole 
of  a  great  Rope  two  Inches  and  a  Half  Diameter. 
They  can  turn  the  Wheel  once  or  twice  round  with  the 
Hand,  before  they  take  hold  of  the  Rope,  which  ought 
to  go  round  the  Wheel  five  or  fix  Times,  and  be  fatten¬ 
ed  at  the  other  End  to  that  which  is  at  the  Side  of  the 
Prefs.  They  employ  feven  or  eight  Men  to  turn  this 
Wheel.  It  is  of  great  Confequence  to  obferve,  that 
when  there  is  no  more  than  one  Turn  and  a  Half  of  the 
Rope  about  the  Wheel,  and  if  there  is  another  Bag  to 
prefs,  they  fhould  remit  two  or  three  Turns  of  the  Rope 
to  the  Wheel  to  finifh  the  Prefling,  otherwife  they 
would  rifque  the  breaking  the  Wheel  at  the  Bottom, 
and  laming  the  Preffers.  When  the  Bag  is  fufficiently 
prefied,  they  ttop  the  perpendicular  Wheel  for  half  an 
Hour,  to  allow  Time  for  the  Wine  to  drain  off.  In 
this  Sort  of  Prefs,  there  is  nothing  but  the  Standard 
Preffes.  There  ought  to  be  one  experienced  Man,  to 
whom  the  others  ought  to  be  obedient,  to  conduQ  the 
Prefling,  and  to  cut  and  chop  the  Marc  as  olten  as  it 
fliall  need. 

'The  particular  Pieces  of  a  fight  Prefs. 

The  two  Cheeks,  fixteen  Feet  long,  and  about  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  Inches  thick. 

The  Spindle,  fifteen  or  fixteen  Feet  long,  and  about 
three  wide. 

The  Head  Piece,  fixteen  Feet  long,  and  about  thir¬ 
teen  or  fourteen  Inches  thick. 

The  crofs  Timbers,  fix  Feet  long,  and  about  fix  or 
feven  Inches  thick. 

The  Piles,  twelve  Feet  long,  and  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  Inches  thick. 

The  Screw,  feven  or  eight  Feet  long,  about  thirteen 
Inches  thick  to  the  fpiral  Line,  and  fixteen  Inches  at 
the  Bottom,  fitted  to  a  Square  ;  this  fhould  be  notched 
in  that  Place  two  Inches,  for  placing  the  Wheel. 

The  Standard  twelve  Feet  and  a  Half  long,  feven- 
teen  or  eighteen  Inches  broad  in  the  Middle,  and  ten 
at  the  Ends,  and  eight  or  ten  Inches  thick  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  reduced  to  fix  or  feven  at  the  Ends. 

The  middle  Wheel,  nine  Feet  Diameter,  and  ten  or 
eleven  Inches  thick. 

The  perpendicular  Wheel  of  an  equal  Diameter, 
and  five  or  fix  Inches  thick  in  every  Part  of  the  lim¬ 
ber. 

The  Axel-tree  ten  or  -eleven  Feet  long,  and  eight 
Inches  Diameter. 

The  falfe  Stillings,  and  the  Pieces  of  Maye,  ought 
to  be  the  fame  as  in  the  other  Preffes  in  every  Part. 
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The  Siblings,  eighteen  Feet  long,  and  the  fame 
Breadth  and  Thicknefs  as  in  the  other  Preffes. 

The  Nave,  as  in  the  other  Preffes  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
/even  or  eight  Feet  long,  and  five  or  fix  Inches  fquare. 

This  Defcription  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Preffes  which 
are  ufed  in  Champaign,  together  with  the  annexed 
Plates,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  fufficient  to  inftru£t  a 
Workman  how  to  ere<ft  either  of  the  Sorts  here  ex¬ 
hibited. 

WOODS  and  Groves  are  the  greatefi:  Ornaments  to 
a  Country  Seat ;  therefore  every  Seat  is  greatly  defec¬ 
tive  without  them  ;  Wood  and  Water  being  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  render  a  Place  agreeable  and  pleafant. 
Where  there  are  Woods  already  grown  to  a  large  Size, 
fo  fituated  as  to  be  taken  into  the  Garden  or  Park,  or  fo 
nearly  adjoining,  that  an  eafy  Communication  may  be 
made  from  the  Garden  to  the  Wood  ;  they  may  be  fo 
contrived  by  cutting  winding  Walks  through  them,  as 
to  render  them  the  mod  delightful  and  pleafant  Parts  of 
a  Seat  (efpecially  in  the  Heat  of  Summer,)  when  thofe 
Walks  afford  a  goodly  Shade  from  the  fcorching  Heat 
of  the  Sun. 

As  I  have  already  treated  of  the.  Ufe  and  Beauty  of 
Wilderneffes,  and  have  given  Diredtions  for  making 
and  planting  them;  I  fhall  not  enlarge  much  upon  that 
Head  in  this  Place ;  therefore  I  fhall  only  give  fome 
fhort  InftruStions,  for  cutting  and  making  thefe  Wood 
Walks  in  thofe  Places  where  Perfons  are  fo  happy 
as  to  have  any  grown  Woods,  fo  fituated  as  to  be  near 
the  Habitation,  and  are  either  taken  into  the  Garden, 
or  Walks  made  from  the  Floufe  or  Garden,  leading  to 
them  ;  as  alfo  how  to  plant  and  decorate  the  Sides  of 
thefe  Walks  with  Shrubs  and  Flowers,  fo  as  to  render 
them  agreeable  and  pleafant  ;  and  then  I  fhall  more 
fully  treat  of  the  Method  to  raife  and  improve  Woods, 
fo  as  to  be  of  the  greatefi  Advantage  to  the  Poffeffor, 
and  a  publlck  Benefit  to  the  Nation. 

Where  Perfons  have  the  Convenience  of  grown  Woods 
rear  their  Habitation,  fo  that  there  may  be  an  eafy 
Communication  from  one  to  the  other,  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  Occafion  for  Wilderneffes  in  the  Garden ;  fince  the 
natural  Woods  may  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  render  them 
much  pleafanter  than  any  new  Plantation  can  poffibly 
arrive  to  within  the  Compafs  of  20  Years,  where  the 
Trees  make  the  greatefi  Progrefs  in  their  Growth  ;  and 
In  fuch  Places  where  their  Growth  is  flow,  there  cannot 
be  expected  Shade  equal  to  the  grown  Woods,  in  double 
that  Number  of  Years ;  but  there  is  not  only  the  Plea¬ 
fure  of  enjoying  a  prefent  Shade  from  thefe  Woods,  but 
alfo  a  great  Expence  faved  in  the  planting  Wilderneffes ; 
which,  if  they  are  large,  and  the  Trees  to  be  purchafed, 
will  amount  to  no  fmall  Sum. 

If  the  Wood  is  fo  fituated,  that  the  Garden  may  be 
contrived  between  the  Houfe  and  that,  then  the  Walk 
into  the  Wood  fhould  be  made  as  near  to  the  Houfe  as 
poflible,  that  there  may  not  be  too  much  open  Space 
to  walk  through  in  order  to  get  into  the  Shade  ;  if  the 
Wood  is  of  fmall  Extent,  then  there  will  be  a  Neceflity 
for  twifling  the  Walks  pretty  much,  fo  as  to  make  as 
much  Walking  as  the  Compafs  of  Ground  will  admit; 
but  there  fhould  be  Care  taken  not  to  bring  the  Turns 
fo  near  each  other,  that  the  two  Walks  may  be  expofed 
each  other,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  Thicknefs  of  Wood 
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between  ;  but  where  the  Wood  is  large,  the  Twifls  of 
the  Walks  fhould  not  approach  nearer  to  each  other  than 
50  or  60  Feet ;  or  in  very  large  Woods  they  fhould  be 
at  a  greater  Diftance  ;  becaufe,  when  the  under  Wood 
is  cut  down,  which  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary  eveiy 
tenth  or  twelfth  Year,  according  to  its  Growth,  then 
the  Walks  will  be  quite  open,  until  the  under  Wood 
grows  up  again,  unlefs  a  Border  of  Shrubs,  intermixed 
with  fome  Ever-greens,  is  planted  by  the  Sides  of  the 
Walks;  which  is  what  l  would  recommend,  as  this  will 
greatly  add  to  the  Pleafure  of  thefe  Walks. 

Thefe  Wood  Walks  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  8  or 
9  Feel  broad  in  fmall  Woods;,  but  in  large  ones  15  Feet 
will  not  be  too  much,  and  on  each  Side  of  the  Walks. 
The  Border  of  Shrubs  and  Ever-greens  may  be  9  or  10 
Feet  broad  ;  which  may  be  fo  managed,  as  to  fbut  out 
the  View  from  one  Part  of  the  Walk  to  the  other,  at 
thofe  Times  when  the  under  Wood  is  cut  down  ;  at 
which  Times  there  will  be  an  abfolute  Occafion  for 
fuch  Plantations;  and  at  all  Times  they  will  afford 
great  Pleafure,  by  adding  to  the  Variety,  as  alio  by 
their  fragrant  Odour.  The  particular  Sorts  of  Shrubs 
which  will  thrive  in  the  Shade  of  Woods,  as  alfo  the 
Flowers  proper  to  plant  near  thefe  Walks,  are  mention¬ 
ed  in  feparate  Lifts,  at  the  End  of  this  Work  ;  fo  l 
fhall  not  infert  them  in  this  Place. 

The  former  Method  which  was  praSlifed  in  cutting 
thefe  Walks  through  Woods,  was  to  have  them  as  ftrait 
as  poflible ;  fo  that  there  was  much  Trouble  to  make. 
Sights  through  the  Woods,  for  Diredtion  how  to  cut 
them  ;  but  where  this  was  pradtifed,  every  Tree  which 
flood  in  the  Line,  good  and  bad,  were  cut  down  ;  and. 
many  Times  boggy  or  bad  Ground  was  taken  into  the 
Walks;  fo  that  an  Expence  of  Draining  and  Levelling 
was  neceffary  to  render  them  proper  for  walking  on  ; 
befides  this,  there  were  many  other  Inconveniencies  at¬ 
tending  thefe  ftrait  Cuts  through  Woods,  as,  firft,  by* 
letting  in  a  great  Draught  of  Air,  which  in  windy* 
Weather  renders  the  Walks  unpleafant ;  and  thefe  Cuts 
will  alfo  appear  at  a  great  Difiance  from  the  Woods,., 
which  will  have  a  very  bad  EfTedt ;  therefore  the  mo¬ 
dern  Pradtice  of  twifling  the  Walks  through  Woods,  is? 
to  be  preferred.  In  cutting  thefe  Walks,  there  fhould 
be  particular  Care  taken  to  lead  them  over  the  fmooth— 
eft  and  foundeft  Part  of  the  Ground  ;  as  alfo  to  avoid 
cutting  down  the  good  Trees;  fo  that  whenever  thefe. 
ftand  in  the  Way,  it  will  be  better  to  lead  the  Walk  on 
one  Side,  than  to  have  the  Tree  ftand  in  the  Middle;, 
for  although  fome  Perfons  may  contend  for  the  Beauty 
of  fuch  Trees  which  are  left  ftanding  in  Walks;  yet  it. 
muft  be  allowed,  that  unlefs  the  Walk  is  made  much 
broader  in  thofe  Places  than  in  the  other,  the  Trees  will . 
occafion  Obftrudtions  to  the  Walkers,  efpecially  when 
two  or  three  Perfons  are  walking  together;  fo  that  it. 
will  be  much  better  to  have  the  Walks  entirely  clear 
from  Trees;  and  where  any  large-fprcading  Tree, 
ftands  near  the  Walk,  to  cut  away  the  fmall  VVood,  fo 
as  to  make  an  Opening  round  the  Trees,  where  there 
may  be  fome  Seats  placed,  for  Perfons  to  reft  under 
the  Shade.  The  Turns  made  in  thefe  Walks  fliould  be 
as  eafy  and  natural  as  poflible;  nor  fhould  there  be 
too  many  of  them,  for  that  will  render  the  Walking 
through  them  difagreeable  ;  therefore  the  great  Skill 
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in  making  of  thefe  Walks  is,  to  make  the  T  urns  fo  ea- 
fy  as  not  to  appear  like  a  Work  of  Art,  nor  to  extend 
them  ftrait  to  fo  great  Length,  that  Perfons  who  may 
be  walking  at  a  great  Diftance,  may  be  ex  poled  to  the 
Sight  of  each  other  ;  both  thefe  Extremes  iliould  be  a- 
voided  as  much  as  poiiible,  fince  they  are  equally  dif- 
agreeable  to  Perfons  of  true  Tafle.  When  a  Wood  is 
properly  managed  in  this  Way,  and  a  few  Places  pro¬ 
perly  left  like  an  open  Grove,  where  there  are  fome 
large  Trees  fo  fituated  as  to  form  them,  there  can  be 
no  greater  Ornament  to  a  fine  Seat,  than  luch  a  Wood. 

We  fh all  now  treat  of  the  Culture  of  Woods  for  Profit 
to  the  PofTexTor,  and  for  the  publick  Benefit  of  thre'Nation. 

The  great  Deftru&ion  of  the  Woods  and  Forrefts 
which  has  been  of  late  Yeats  made  in  this  Country, 
fhould  alarm  every  Perfon  who  wifhes  well  to  it ;  fince 
there  is  nothing  which  feems  more  fatally  to  threaten  a 
Weakening,  if  not  a  Bifl'olution,  of  the  Strength  of 
this  once  famous  and  flourifhing  Nation,  than  the  no¬ 
torious  Decay  of  its  Timber ;  and  as  this  Devaluation 
has  fpread  through  every  Part  of  the  Country,  unlefs 
fome  Expedient  be  ferioufiy  and  fpeedily  refolved  on, 
to  put  a  flop  to  this  Deftiuftion  of  the  Timber,  and  alfo 
for  the  future  Increafe  of  it,  one  of  the  rnofl  glorious 
Bulwarks  of  this  Nation  will,  in  a  few  Years,  be  want¬ 
ing  to  it. 

And  as  there  are  fmall  Hopes  of  this  being  remedied 
by  thofe  intruded  with  the  Care  of  the  publick  Woods, 
fince  their  private  Intereft  is  fo  much  advanced  by 
deftroying  the  Timber,  which  they  were  appointed  to 
preferve  :  unlefs  private  perfons  can  be  prevailed  on  to 
improve,  their  Mates,  by  encouraging  the  Growth  of 
Timber,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  in  an  Age  there 
will  be  a  Want  of  it  for  the  Supply  of  the  Navy;-. 
which,  whenever  it  happens,  muff  put  a  Period  to  the. 
Trade  of  this  Country. 

It  has  been  often  urged,  by  Perfons  whofe  Judge¬ 
ment  in  other  Affairs  might  be  depended  on,  ,that  the 
great  Plantations,  which,  for  feveral  Years  pad,  have 
been  carried  on  in  feveral  Parts  of  this- Kingdom,  will 
be  of  publick  Benefit,,  by  the  Propagation  of  Timber; 
but  in  this  they  are  greatly  mi-ftaken  ;  for  in  mod  of 
the  Plantations  which  have  been  made  for  Years  paft, . 
there  has  been  little  Regard  had  to  the  Propagation  of 
Timber;  prefent  Shade  and  Shelter  have  been  princi¬ 
pally  cor.fidered  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  foon, 
great  Numbers -of  Trees  have  been  taken  out  of 
Woods,  Hedge  Rows*  c5r.  which,  if  they  had  re¬ 
mained  in  there  firft  Situation,  might  have  afforded 
rood  Timber  ; , but  by  being  tranfplanted  large,  are  ab- 
iolutely  rendered  unfit  for  any  Ufe  but  Fuel;  fo  that  the 
great  Quantity  of  Plantations  which  have  been  made,  I 
fear,  will  rather  prejudice  than  be  of  Ufe  to,  the  I m-  - 
provement  of  Timber ;  nor  is  there  any  other  Method  of 
jncreafing  the  ufeful  Timber  of  this  Country,  than  by 
lowing  the  Seeds  in  the  Places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  ;  or  in  fuch  Situations,  where  there  are  Plenty  of  ■: 
Oaks  in  the  Neighbourhood,  if  the  Ground  is  properly 
fenced,  to  keep  out  Cattle  and  Vermin,  the  Acorns 
which  drop  from  thofe  Trees  will  foon  produce  Plenty 
of  young  Trees;  which,  if  properly  taken  care  of,  will 
foon  grow  to  Woods. 

.  The -two  .mod  lubftaniial  Timbersof  this  Country 
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are  the  Oak  and  Chtftnut ;  though  tfie  latter  has  been 
of  late  Years  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  in  England ; 
fo  that  there  are  fcarce  any  Remains  of  Trees  of  Size 
in  the  Woods  at  prefent  ;  but  there  can  be  no  Doubt 
of  this  'Free  having  been  one  of  the  mod  common  Trees 
of  this  Country,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  Old  Build¬ 
ings  in  mod  Parts  of  England ;  in  which  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Timber  is  Cheftnut.  But  as  I  have  already 
treated  largely  of  the  Method  of  propagating  both 
thefe  Trees  for  Profit,  under  their  refpe&ive  Titles, 

I  fhall  not  repeat  it  here.  Next  to  thefe,  the  Elm  is 
efteeemed  as  a  profitable  Timber;  but  of  thefe  there 
are  few  cultivated  in  Woods,  efpecially  in  the  South 
Part  of  Englvnd ,  where  they  chiefly  grow  in  Hedge 
Rows,  or  Plantations  near  Houfes ;  but  in  the  North- 
weft  Part  of  England ,  there  are  Numbers  of  very  large 
Trees  of  the  Witch  Elm  growing  in  Parks,  and  foma 
in  Woods,  as  if  that  Tree  was  a  Native  of  this  Coun¬ 
try,.  which  has  been  much  doubted  ;  though  as  this 
Tree  propagates  itfelf  by  Seeds,  it  may  be  deemed  an  • 
indigenous  Plant  in  England. 

The  Beech  is  another  Tree  common  in  the  Woods* 
efpecially  on  the  chalky  Hills  of  Buckingbamjhire ,  Kent i* 
Su/fex,  and  Hampjhire ,  where  there  are  fome  very  large 
Woods,  entirely  of  this  Sort-;  ■  fome  of  which  have- 
been  of  long  (landing,  as  appears  by  the  Age  of  the- 
Trees;  but  whether  this- Tree  is  a  Native  of  this* 
Country,  has  been  a-Foint  often-difputed. 

The  Afh  is~a-very  profitable  Tree,  and  of  quick* 
Growth ;  fo  that  in  lefs  than  an  Age,  the  Trees  will 
arrive  to  a  large  Size  from  the  Seeds ;  therefore  a  Per- 
fon  may  hope  to  reap  the  Profits  of  his  Labour,  who- 
fows  the  Seeds;  but  this  is  not  a  beautiful  Tree  to 
ftand  near  a  Habitation,  being  late  in  the  Spring  in¬ 
putting  out  its  Leaves,  and  the  firft  that  fheds  them  in*’ 
Autumn  ;  nor  is  it  a  friendly  Tree  to  whatever  grows  near  ’ 
it,  the  Roots  drawing  away  all  the  Nourifhment  of  the* 
Ground  ;  .  whereby  the  Trees  cr  Plants-  which  grow 
near  are  deprived  of  it;  fo  that  where  the  Afh  Tree- 
grows  in  Hedge  Rows,  the  Hedges  in  a  few  Years 
are  entirely  deftroyed ;  and  if  they  are  in  Pafture* 
Grounds,  and  the  Cows  browze  on  them,  the  Butter; 
made  with  their  Milk,  will  be  bad  ;  for  which  Reafon 
the  Afh  fhould  be  fown  feparatc  in  Lands,  which  are" 
inclofed,  where  Cattle  are  not  permitted  to  come,  and  - 
at  a  Diftance  from  the  Habitation. 

Upon  fandy  or  rocky  Soils,,  the  Sdotch  Pine  will  thrive  f 
exceedingly,  and  turn  to  great  Advantage  to  the* 
Planter,  provided  the  Plants  are  planted  young,  and  ■ 
treated  in  the  Manner  diredted  in  the  Article  Pla¬ 
nus,  to  which  the  Reader  is  defired  to  turn  to  avoid  i 
Repetition. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  aquatick  Trees,  which  are  ve=  - 
ry  profitable  to  thofe  who  have  low  marftiy  Lands,  - 
where  the  harder  Kinds  of  Timber  will  not  thrive  ; 
thefe  are  the  Poplars  of  feveral  Sorts, -  the  Willow,  Al-  * 
der,  &c.  but  as  thefe,  and  all  the  other  Kinds'of  Trees,  . 
have  been  fully  treated  of,  both,  as  to  their  Propagation 
and  Ules,  and  alfo  an  Account  of  the  different  Soils  in  > 
which  each  will  thrive  beft,  under  their  refpective  Ti  ¬ 
tles;  the  Reader  is  referred  to  them  for  farther  Infor¬ 
mation;  and  I  ihall  next  treat  of  the  general  Manage¬ 
ment: 
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ment  of  Woods,  of  whatever  Kinds  of  Trees  they  are 
coni  po  fed. 

Where  there  are  young  Woods,  great  Care  mufl  be 
taken  of  the  Fences ;  for  if  Cattle  fhould  get  in  among 
the  Trees,  they  will,  in  a  fhort  Time,  do  infinite  Da¬ 
mage  to  them,  by  browzing  on  the  Branches,  or  bark¬ 
ing  the  Trees;  and  during  the  firft  ten  Years  of  their 
Growth,  they  fhould  be  fecured  from  Flares  and  Rab¬ 
bets  ;  otherwife,  in  fevere  Froft,  or  when  the  Ground 
is  covered  with  Snow,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of 
other  Food,  they  will  get  into  the  Woods,  and  eat  off 
the  Bark  from  the  young  Trees,  and  gnaw  all  the 
Branches  within  their  Reach  ;  fo  that  in  a  few  Days, 
where  there  are  Plenty  of  thefe  Animals,  there  rnay  be 
fuch  Definition  made  among  the  young  Trees,  as  can¬ 
not  be  retrieved,  but  by  cutting  them  down  to  the 
Ground  ;  which  will  be  a  Lofs  of  two  or  three  Years  ; 
therefore  thofe  Perfons  who  have  the  Care  of  young 
Woods,  fhould  be  very  diligent  in .  frofiy  Weather,  in 
looking  over  the  Trees,  and  flopping  the  Holes  in  the 
Fences,  to  keep  out  all  Vermin. 

Another  Care  to  be  taken  of  young  Woods,  is  the 
thinning  the  Trees  from  Time  to  Time,  as  they  in- 
creafe  in  their  Growth  ;  but  in  doing  this,  there 
mufl  be  great  Caution  ufed  ;  for  it  fhould  be  gradu¬ 
ally  performed,  fo  as  not  to  open  the  Trees  too  much, 
to  let  the  cold  Air  among  them  ;  which  will  greatly 
retard  their  Growth  ;  nor  fhould  the  Trees  be  left  fo 
clofe,  as  to  draw  each  other  up  like  May-poles,  but 
rather  obferve  a  Medium  in  this  Work,  cutting  down 
a  few  each  Year,  according  as  there  may  be  Neceflity 
for  it,  being  careful  not  to  permit  thofe  to  fland  which 
may  fpoil  the  Growth  of  the  neighbouring  Trees,  al¬ 
ways  obferving  to  leave  thofe  'Frees  which  are  the  mofi 
promifing. 

The  young  Trees  in  thefe  Woods  fhould  not  be  lop- 

or  pruned  ;  for  the  more  they  are  cut,  the  lefs  they 
will  increafe  in  Bulk;  every  Branch  which  is  cut  off, 
will  rob  the  Tree  of  its  Nourifhment,  in  Proportion  to 
the  Size  of  the  Branch  ;  therefore  the  Hatchet  fhould 
not  be  fuflfered  to  come  into  young  Woods,  unlefs  in 
the  Hands  of  fkilful  Perfons. 

Where  Perfons  have  more  Regard  to  the  future  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Timber,  than  their  immediate  Profit,  the 
under  Wood  fhould  be  grubbed  up,  as  the  Trees  ad¬ 
vance,  that  the  Roots  may  have  the  whole  Benefit  of 
the  Soil,  and  their  Stems  enjoy  the  free  Air  ;  withouf 
which,  their  Stems  are  generally  covered  with  Mofs; 
and  their  Growth  greatly  ftinted  ;  as  may  be  obferved 
in  all  fuch  Woods,  where  there  is  any  Quantity  of  un¬ 
der  Wood  remaining  ;  in  which  Places  it  is  rarely  found, 
that  the  Trees  do  ever  grow  to  a  large  Size  ;  therefore 
where  large  Timber  is  defired,  the  Trees  mufl  have 
Room  to  extend  their  Roots  and  Branches,  without 
which  it  cannot  be  expected  ;  but  from  a  covetous  Tem¬ 
per,  many  People  let  their  under  Wood  remain  as  long 
as  it  will  live  ;  for  as  the  Timber  increafes,  the  under 
Wood  will  be  gradually  decaying,  by  the  Shape  and 
Drip  of  the  large  Trees;  fo  that  by  this  Method  the 
Timber  fuffers  more  in  a  few  Years,  than  the  Value  of 
the  undei  Wood  ;  therefore,  by  endeavouring  to  have 
both,  neither  of  them  can  be  lo  good,  as  where  they 
are  feparately  preferved. 
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If  Perfons  who  have  Efiates  would  be  careful  tonurfe 
up  Trees  in  their  Hedge  Rows,  it  would  in  Time  be¬ 
come  a  Fortune  to  their  Succefiors;  as  hereby  the  Tim¬ 
ber  growing  in  the  Hedges  may  be  worth  more  than  the 
Freehold  of  the  Eftate,  which  has  often  been  the  Cafe 
with  Efiates,  from  which  their  PofTefiTors  have  cut  down 
Timber  for  Fortunes  for  their  younger  Children  ;  the 
Frequency  of  this  fhould  encourage  Perfons  to  be  a 
little  more  attentive  to  the  Growth  and  Prefervation  of 
young  Woods ;  fince  the  Expence  and  Trouble  is  not 
great,  and  the  future  Profit  very  certain  ;  befides,  the 
Pleafure  of  feeing  Trees  of  a  Man’s  own  fowing  make 
yearly  Advances,  mufl  be  very  great  to  thofe  who  have 
any  Relifh  for  Country  Amufements. 

There  are  feveral  Perfons  who  plant  Copfes  for  cut¬ 
ting  every  io  or  ia  Years,  according  to  their  Growth. 
Thefe  are  ufually  planted  in  Autumn,  either  with  Stools 
or  young  Plants,  which  are  drawn  out  of  the  Woods; 
the  latter  fhould  always  be  preferred  to  the  former. 
Thefe  Copfes  are  commonly  planted  with  feveral  Sons 
of  Trees,  as  Oak,  Beech,  Cheflnut,  Afh,  Birch, 
Willow,  &c. ;  but  the  Afh  and  Cheflnut  are  the  mofl 
profitable,  where  they  grow  kindly;  becaufe  the  Poles 
of  Afh  are  very  valuable;  thefe  alfo  are  good  for 
Hoops;  fo  that  there  is  no  Danger  of  wanting  Sale  for 
thefe  Copfe  Woods  when  they  are  fit  for  cutting;  hut1 
where  the  Copfes  are  intended  to  remain,  there  fhould 
be  no  Standard  Trees  left  for  Timber  ;  becaufe  as  the 
Heads  of  the  Trees  fpread,  and  overtop  the  under  Wood, 
it  will  caufe  that  to  decay;  and  where  the  Standards  aFe 
left  on  the  Stumps  of  the  Copfe  Wood,  they  will  never 
grow  to  a  large  Size  ;  nor  will  the  Timber  be  fo  valua¬ 
ble  as  that  produced  immediately  from  a  young  Root ; 
therefore  whoever  will  make  the  Experiment,  will  be 
convinced,  that  it  is  more  for  the  Advantage  of  both, 
to  keep  them  in  diftincf  Woods. 

But  where  Perfons  plant  Copfes  on  Land  free  from 
Trees,  it  will  be  the  better  Method  to  fow  the  Seeds, 
efpecially  if  Cheflnut,  Oak  or  Beech,  are  the  Trees 
intended  ;  for  although  it  is  a  prevailing  Opinion  with 
the  Generality  of  Perfons,  that  by  planting  they  fave 
Time,  yet  I  am  fure  of  the  contrary  ;  for  if  the  feed- 
ling  Plants  are  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  they  will  in  8 
or  io  Years  out-grow  thofe  which  are  planted  ;  and 
thefe  unremoved  Copfes  will  continue  much  longer 
in  Vigour  than  the  other ;  fo  that  for  either  Timber 
or  Copfe  Wood,  the  befl  Method  is  to  prepare  the 
Ground  well,  and  fecure  the  Fences,  and  fow  the 
Seeds;  which  is  fo  far  from  lofing,  that  in  20  Years  it 
will  be  found  to  gain  Time ;  which  is  what  every 
Planter  willies  to  do. 

The  ufual  Time  of  felling  Timber  is  from  November 
to  February  ;  at  which  Time  the  Sap  in  the  Trees  is 
hardened  ;  for  when  the  Sap  is  flowing  in  the  Trees, 
if  they  are  cut  down,  the  Worm  will  take  the  Timber, 
and  caufe  it  to  decay  very  foon  ;  therefore  if  the  Dura- 
blenefe  of  the  Timber  is  coniidered,  the  Trees  fhould 
always  be  cut  in  the  Winter  Months ;  but  as  the  Bark 
of  the  Oak  is  fo  valuable  for  tanning  Leather,  there 
has  been  a  Law  palled,  to  oblige  Perfons  to  cut  thefe 
Trees  during  the  Spring  Seafon,  when  the  Bark  will 
readily  peel  off;  by  which  the  Timber  is  rendered  un- 
fitv  for  building  either  Ships  dr  Houfes,  as  it  will  be 

very 
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very  fubjeft  to  cart,  rift,  or  twine,  and  the  Worm  are  designed  to  be  cut  down  in  the  Spring  leaving 

will  foon  take  it ;  therefore  it  would  be  more  for  the  the  Trees  with  their  Branches  {landing  till  the  follow- 

publick  Benefit,  if  a  Law  were  enadled  to  oblige  ing  Winter ;  which  will  be  found  to  anlwer  both  Pur- 

every  Perfon  to  ilrip  off  the  Bark  ol  fuch  a  sees,  as  poles  wed. 

X. 
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XANTHIUM.  Tourn .  Injl.  R.  H.  438.  Tab 
252.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  937.  Leffer  Burdock. 

The  Cbarafters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant. 
The  male  Flowers  have  a  common  fcaly  Empalement ;  they 
are  compofcd  of  federal  tubulous  Funnel-Jhaped  Florets, 
which  are  equal ,  and  difpofed  in  a  Hemifphcre  ;  they  are 
cut  into  5  Segments  at  the  Top,  and  have  each  5  very  fmall 
Stamina,  terminated  by  ere  ft  parallel  Summits.  The  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  are  ftuated  under  the  male  by  Pairs  ;  they 
have  no  Petals ,  or  Stamina,  but  they  are  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long,  oval ,  prickly  Fruit,  having  2  Cells ,  each  including 
I  oblong  Seed,  convex  on  one  Side,  and  plain  on  the  other. 
The  Species  are, 

I.  Xanthium  caule  inermi,  aculeis  fruftibus  ereftis. 
Leffer  Burdock  with  an  unarmed  Stalk,  and  the  Spines 
of  the  Fruit  erefit.  Xanthium  fve  lappa  miner.  1.  B.  3. 
372.  Xanthium  or  leffer  Burdock.  <m 

2.  Xanthium  caule  inermi,  aculeis  fruftibus  incurvis. 
Leffer  Burdock  with  an  unarmed  Stalk,  and  incurved 
Spines  to  the  Fruit.  Xanthium  Canadenfe  majus,  fruftu 
aculeis  aduncis  munita.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  439.  Greater 
Canada  Burdock,  bearing  a  Fruit  armed  with  crooked 
Spines. 

3.  Xanthium  fpinis  ternatis.  Hort.  Upf.  283. 
Leffer  Burdock,  having  triple  Spines.  Xanthium  Lu- 
fitanicum  Spnofum.  Par.  Bat.  Prickly  Portugal  leffer 
Burdock. 

4.  XanThium  caule  inermi,  aculeis  fruftibus,  longifftmis 
ereftis  pmpHcibus.  Leffer  Burdock  with  an  unarmed  Stalk, 
and  very  long  er eft  Spines  to  the  Fruit  which  are  Tingle. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Europe,  and  alfo  in 
India,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds ;  it  has 
been  found  growing  wild  in  a  few  Places  in  England , 
but  of  late  Years  it  has  not  been  feen  in  thofe  Places. 
I  did  once  fee  it  growing  in  the  Road  near  Dulwich 
College.  The  Stalk  of  this  Plant  is  round,  and  has 
many  black  Spots ;  it  rifes  in  good  Ground,  2  Feet 
high,  fending  out  a  few  Tide  Branches.  The  Leaves 
Hand  on  {lender  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  near  4  Inches 
long.  From  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  arife  the  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  The  Leaves  are  almoft  Heait- 
fnaped,  but  fome  of  the  larger  are  cut  on  their  Sides 
into  3  acute  Lobes ;  they  are  irregularly  indented  on 
their  Edges,  end  in  acute  Points,  and  are  of  a  pale 
green  on  their  under  Side,  but  of  a  dark  green  on  their 
upper.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes,  the 
male  Flowers  growing  at  the  Top,  and  the  female 
Flowers  under  them;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,, 
and  are  colledted  into  roundifti  Pleads.  The  female 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  oval  Fiuir,  clofely 
armed  with  fhort  ere&  Spines.  This  Plant  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,. 
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This  Plant  has  been  much  efteemed  by  fome  Phyftci- 
ans,  for  the  Cure  of  fcrophulous  Tumours,  and  alfo  in 
Leproftes,  but  is  rarely  now  ufed. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  The 
Stalks  of  this  are  much  thicker,  and  rife  higher  than 
thofe  of  the  firft  ;  the  Leaves  are  not  hollowed  at  their 
Bafe,  nor  are  they  divided  fo  deeply  on  their  Sides,  as 
thofe  of  the  firft;  they  are  unequally  indented  on  their 
Edges,  and  have  3  ftrong  longitudinal  Veins,  but  are  of 
the  fame  Colour  with  the  former.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  Ihorter  and  loofer  Spikes.  The  Fruit  are 
much  larger,  and  are  armed  with  ftronger  Spines  which 
are  incurved.  This  flowers  in  Augujl,  and  in  warm 
Seafons  the  Fruit  will  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
The  Stalks  of  this  rife  3  Feet  high,  and  fend  out*  ma¬ 
ny  Branches  the  whole  Length  ;  tbefe  are  garnifhed 
with  oblong  Leaves  w  hich  are  indented  on  their  Edges, 
and  end  in  acute  Points;  they  are  from  2  to  3  Inches 
long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  dark 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary  on  their  under, 
having  very  ftiort  Foot  Staiks.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  2  or  3  at  each  Place, 
one  of  which  is  female,  and  is  fucceeded  by  oblong 
oval  Fruit  armed  with  {lender  {harp  Spines  which  are 
eredt.  The  Stalks  and  Branches  are  armed  with  long, 
ftiff,  triple  Thorns  on  every  Sid<e,  which  renders  it 
dangerous  to  handle  them.  This  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguf,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  4th  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjlom ,, 
in  the  Year  1730,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz. ; 
this  Plant  rarely  grows  more  than  6  or  7  Inches  high. 
The  Leaves  are  fmall,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
fecond  Sort;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes 
at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks;  the  Fruit  is  as  large  as  thofe 
of  the  fecond  Sort,  but  the  Spines  are  {lender,  fingle, 
and  ftrait.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  with  1  he 
third  Sort,  but,  unlefs  the  Autumn  proves  warm,  the 
Seeds  will  not  ripen  in  England. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  annua!.  The  firft  will  come  up- 
from  the  Seeds  which  fall  in  Autumn,  and  requires  no 
other  Care  but  to  thin  the  Plants  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
and  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds ;  the  fecond  Sort  for¬ 
merly  was  as  eafily  cultivated,  and  came  up  from  tfre 
felf-fown  Seeds  as  readily,  and  rarely  failed  to  ripen  its-. 
Seeds,  but  of  late  Years  the  Autumn  has  proved  fo  bad, 
that  the  Seeds  have  not  come  to  Maturity. 

The  3d  Sort  will  perfedt  its  Seeds  fome  Years  on  felf- 
fown  Plants,  but,  as  they  fometimes  fail,  the  fure  Way 
is  to  raife  the  Plants  on  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  and  after 
they  have  obtained  Strength,  plant  them  on  a  warm 
Border  on  a  lean  Soil,  which  wifi  ftint  the  Plants  in  their 
Growth,,  and  caufe  them  to  be  more  fruitful  fer  when 

they 
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they  are  planted  in  rich  Ground,  the  Plants  will  grow 
to  a  large  Size,  and  will  not  produce  Flowers  till  late  in 
Autumn,  fo  the  Seeds  will  not  ripen. 

The  4th  Sort  mud  be  railed  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  Plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into 
a  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  to  bring 
them  forward.  After  they  have  obtained  Strength,  they 
fhould  be  inured  to  the  free  Air  gradually,  and  in  "June 
fome  of  the  Plants  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  pre¬ 
serving  the  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  planted  in 
a  South  Border,  where,  if  the  Seafon  proves  favourable, 
they  will  perfect  their  Seeds. 

All  thefe  Plants  delight  to  grow  in  a  rich  moill  Soil. 
XANTHOXYLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  335.  The 
Tooth-ach  Tree. 

The  Chambers  are, 

' The  Flower  has  no  Empalement ,  but  has  -5  oval  Petals , 
end  5  fender  Stamina ,  longer  than  the  Petals ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  furrowed  Summits  ;  it  has  3  Germina  which  are 
united  at  their  Bafe,  having  each  a  lateral  Style  crowned 
by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germina  afterward  become  fo 
many  Capfules,  each  containing  1  roundijh.  hard,  f  ining 
Seed- 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Xanthox-ylum  foil  is  pinnatis ,  fliolis  lanceolatis 
ferratis petiolatis.  Tooth-ach  Tree  with  winged  Leaves 
having  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Lobes  growing  on  Foot 
Stalks.  Xantboxylon  fpinofum ,  lentifci  longioribus  foliis , 
euonymi  fruflu  capjulari.  Catefb.  Carolin.  1.  p.  2 6. 
Prickly  Tooth-ach  Tree  with  longer  Maftich-Tree 
Leaves,  and  Capfules  to  the  Fruit  like  that  of  the  Spin¬ 
dle  Tree. 

2.  Xanthoxyium  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  oblongo- 
ovatis  integerrimis  feffililus.  Tooth-ach  Tree  with 
winged  Leaves  having  oblong,  oval,  entire  Lobes  with¬ 
out  Foot  Stalks,  commonly  called  broad  leaved  Tooth¬ 
ache  Tree. 

The  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina ,  where 
it  rifes  15  or  16  Feet  high.  The  Stem  is  woody,  and 
about  a  Foot  thick,  covered  with  a  whitifh  rough  Bark, 
and  armed  with  fhort  thick  Spines  ;  thefe  grow  to  a 
large  Size  as  the  Trunk  increafes  in  Bul,k,  fo  as  to  be¬ 
come  Protuberances  terminating  in  Spines.  The  Leaves 
are  fometimes  placed  by  Pairs,  and  at  others  they 
ftand  without  Order ;  they  are  compofed  of  3,  4, 
or  5  Pair  of  Spear-fhaped  Lobes  placed  oppofite, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one;  they  are  of  a  deep  green 
on  their  upper  Side,  and  of  a  yellowifli  green  below, 
a  little  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  ftand  on  fhort  Foot 
Stalks.  At  the  End  of  the  Branches  come  forth  the 
Foot  Stalks  which  fuftain  the  Flowers ;  thefe  branch 
out,  and  form  a  loofe  Panicle.  The  Flowers  are 
compofed  of  5  white  Petals,  which  are  fmall,  and 
having  no  Cover,  they  are  by  fome  called  the  Em¬ 
palement;  but  being  of  a  different  Colour  from  the 
Leaves,  I  fhall  take  the  Liberty  to  ffile  them  Petals. 
Within  thefe  are  fituated  5  Stamina  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  reddifh  Summits,  and  in  the  hermaphrodite 
Flowers  there  are  3  Styles  fattened  to  the  Side  of  the 
Germen.  After  the  Flower  is  part,  the  Germen  turns 
to  a  roundifh  four-cornered  Capfule,  each  containing  1 
roundifh,  hard,  fhining  Seed.  It  is  fometimes  called 
PeUitory  Tree, 
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This  has  been  generally  confounded  with  the  prickly 
yellow  Wood  or  yellow  Hercules  of  Sir 'Hans  Sloane ,  but 
is  very  different  from  that  ;  for  in  the  Wefl-Indies  it 
is  one  of  their  largeft  Timber  Trees,  and  the  Speci¬ 
mens,  which  I  have  received  from  Jamaica,  are  very 
different  from  thofe  of  Carolina.  The  Leaves  of  the 
former  are  twice  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  latter ;  the 
Lobes  of  the  Leaves  are  almoft  3  Inches  long,  and 
an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  ;  they  fit  clofe  to  the  Foot 
Stalk,  and  the  Leaves  are  equally  winged,  having  no 
fingle  Lobe  at  the  End.  The  Flowers  of  this  I  have 
not  feen,  but  the  Capfules  have  5  Cells,  each  contain¬ 
ing  1  black,  fhining,  hard  Seed. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Penfylvania  and  Ma~ 
ry’and ;  this  hath  a  woody  Stem,  which  rifes  10  or  12 
Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches  toward  the 
Top.;  thefe  have  a  purplifh  Bark,  and  are  arrqed  with 
fhort  thick  Spines  Landing  by  Pairs.  The  Leaves  are 
unequally  winged,  and  are  compofed  of  4  or  5  Pair  of 
oblong  oval  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  thefe 
ftand  clofe  to  the  Mid-rib,  having  no  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Mid-rib  is  armed  on  the  under  Side  with  fome  fmall 
Spines.  The  upper  Side  of  the  Leaves  is  of  a  deep 
green  ;  their  under  Side  is  of  a  pale  green  ;  they  have 
a  warm  biting  Taffe.  The  Bark  of  the  Tree  is  ufed 
for  curing  the  Tooth-ach,  from  whence  it  has  the  Name. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Panicles  like  thofe  of  the 
former  Sort,  and  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Fruit  with  3 
Cells,  each  including  1  hard  fhining  Seed. 

Thefe  Plants  are  generally  propagated  by  Seeds,  but 
as  thefe  never  ripen  in  this  Country,  they  muff  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  thofe  Places  where  they  naturally  grow. 
When  the  Seeds  arrive  in  England,  they  fhould  be  iown 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth  as  foon  as  poflible,  for 
they  do  not  grow  the  firff  Year  ;  and  when  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  frequently 
lie  2  Years  in  the  Ground  before  the  Plants  appear ; 
therefore  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  Ground 
up  to  their  Rims,  in  an  Faff  afpe£ted  Border,  where 
they  may  remain  during  the  Summer;  this  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  from  drying  too  faff,  which 
it  is  very  apt  to  do  when  the  Pots  are  fet  on  the  Ground 
in  the  Sun.  The  only  Care  to  be  taken  of  the  Seeds, 
is,  to  keep  the  Pots  conftantly  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
in  very  dry  Weather  refrefh  them  now  and  then  with 
Water.  In  Autumn  the  Pots  fhould  be  placed 
under  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be 
fcreened  from  Froff,  or  elfe  plunged  into  the  Ground 
in  a  warm  Border,  .and  covered  with  Tan  to  keep  out 
the  Froff  and  the  following  Spring  they  fhould  be 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the 
Plants.  When  thefe  appear,  they  muft  be  frequently, 
but  fparingly,  watered,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds; 
and,  as  the  Summer  advances,  they  fhould  be  gradu¬ 
ally  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they 
fhould  be  removed  in  June ,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered 
Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when 
they  mull  be  placed  in  a  hot  Bed  Frame  to  fhelter 
them  in  Winter.  The  Spring  following  before  the 
Plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot ;  thefe 
may  be  plunged  into  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  which  will 
forward  them  greatly  in  putting  out  new  Roots.  The 
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After  Care  muft  be  to  ftieller  them  for  a  Year  or  two 
in  Winter,  until  the  Plants  have  gotten  Strength  ;  then 
in  the  Spring,  after  the  Danger  of  Froft  is  over,  fome 
of  them  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted 
in  the  full  Ground  in  a  warm  iheltered  Situation,  where 
the  i'econd  Sort  will  thrive  very  well,  and  refill  the 
Cold  ;  but  the  fir  ft  is  not  quite  fo  hardy,  fo  thefe  may 
be  planted  againft  a  South  Wall,  where  they  will  thrive 
very  well.  Some  of  the  Plants  of  this  Sort  had  been 
planted  in  the  open  Air,  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  fome 
Years,  where  they  had  thriven  and  endured  the  Cold 
without  any  Covering,  but  the  fevere  Winter,  in  1740, 
deftroyed  them  a!!.  Thefe  Plants  may  be  increafed  by 
cutting  off  fome  of  their  ftrong  Roots,  preferving  their 
Fibres  to  them,  and  thefe  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 
light 'Earth,  plunging  them  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
which  will  caufe  them  to  pulh  out,  and  become  Plants ; 
but  thele  will  not  thrive  lo  well,  nor  grow  near  to  large 
as  thofe  which  are  railed  from  Seeds. 

XERANTHEMUM.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  499.  Tab. 
284.  Lin.  Gen.  Pi.  851.  Eternal  blower,  or  Ptarmica, 
vulgb. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  Flower  is  compojed  of  hermaphrodite  and  f  inale 
Florets,  which  have  one  common  fcaly  Empalement.  The 
hermaphrodite  Florets ,  which  form  the  Difk  are  Funml- 
I haped ,  Jpreading ,  and  cut  into  5  Points  ;  the  female  Flo¬ 
rets,  which  compofe  the  Border  or  Rays ,  are  tubulous,  and 
cut  inti  5  lejs  equal  Points  ;  the  hermaphrodite  Florets 
have  5  fhort  Stamina  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits , 

■  and  a  Jhort  Germer.,  f upporting  a  fender  Style,  crowned 
by  a  btfid  Stigma.  The  Gertnen  afterward  becomes  an 
■oblong  Seed  crowned  wiih  Hairs,  which  ripens  in  the  Em¬ 
palement.  The  female  Florets  have  no  Stamina,  hut  their 
Gertnen,  Styles ,  and  Seeds  are  the  fame  as  the  hermaphro- 
Mite. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Xeranthemum  foil is  lanceolate s  patentibus.  Lin. 
Sp.Pl.  857.  Eternal  Flower  with  fpreading  Spear- lhaped 
Leaves.  Xeranthemum  fore  fmplici  purpureo  may  ore.  H. 
L.  Eternal  Flower,  with  a  larger  purple  fingle  Flower, 
commonly  called  Ptarmica. 

2.  Xeranthemum  foliis  lineari  lanceolatis  utrinque 
tomentofis.  Eternal  Flower  with  linear  Spear-fhaped 

'Leaves  downy  on  their  under  Side.  Xeranthemum  fore 
jimplici  purpureo  minor e.  Tourn.  Inf  R.  hi.  499.  Eter¬ 
nal  Flower  with  a  fmaller  fingle  purple  Flower. 

3.  Xeranthemum  foliis  lineari  lanceolatis,  capitulis 
-eylindraceis,  femine  maximo.  Eternal  Flower  with  linear 
Spear- lhaped  Leaves,  cylindrical  Heads,  and  a  very 
large  Seed.  Xeranthemum  fl  ~  e  purpureo  fmpltci  minima, 
femine  maximo.  II.  L.  Eternal  Flower  with  the  fmaileft 
fingle  purple  Flower,  and  the  largeft  Seed.  . 

4.  Xer  ANTHEM-U  m  fmticojutii  ere  Stum,  foliis  Icnceo- 
latif,  ram  it  uni-dor  is  fubnuelis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  858.  Shrubby 
eredl  Eternal  Flower  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and 
almotl  naked  Branches  bearing  one  Flo.wer.  Xeranthe- 
mum  toinentofum  labifoliinn,  flare  maximo.  Burmctn.  PI. 
Afr .  178.  Tab.  65.  jig.  2  Broad-leaved  woolly  Eternal 
Flower  with  the  largeft  Flower. 

5.  Xeranthemum  catibbus frvtefceritilus provolutis, 
foliis  tomrntofis  reenrvat  is  Lin.  Sp.  Pl.SyS.  Eternal  Flower 
with  fhrubby  trailing  S!alks,  and  downy  reel  rv.’d  Leaves. 
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Xeranthimoides  procumbens ,  polii  folio.  Hort.  Elth.  423. 
Trailing  Ballard  Eternal  Flower  with  a  Mountain  Poley 
Leaf. 

6.  Xeranthemum  ramis  uni  for  is  imbricatis,  foliis 
obfoletis.  Lin.  Sp  PI.  859.  Eternal  Flower  with  Branches 
terminated  by  one  imbricated  Flower,  and  obfolete 
Leaves.  Xeranthemum  ramofum,  fcliolis  fquamfis  tinea - 
ribus ,  floribus  ergenteis.  Burnt.  PI.  Afr.  Tab.  6q.fg.  2. 
Branching  Eternal  Flower  with  fmall  linear  fcaly  Leaves, 
and  filvery  Flowers. 

The#  1  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aufria ,  and  fome 
Parts  of  Italy,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Eng- 
lifj  Gardens  for  Ornament.  Of  this  there  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Varieties ;  one  with  a  large  fingle  white  Flower  ; 
the  purple  and  white  with  double  Flowers,  though  th<^fe 
only  differ  in  the  Colour  and  Multiplicity  of  Petals  in 
their  Flowers,  fo  are  not  mentioned  as  diftindl  Species, 
yet  where  their  Seeds  are  carefully  faved  feparate,  they 
are  generally  conllant. 

Thefe  Plants  are  annual ;  they  have  a  (lender  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk,  which  is  covered  with  a  white  Down,  angu¬ 
lar,  and  furrowed;  it  rifes  about  2  Feet  high,  and  is 
garnifhed  with  Spear- fiiaped  Leaves  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  which  are  hoa¬ 
ry,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  but  fpread  out  from  .it. 
The  Stalk  divides  into  4  or  5  Branches  ;  thefe  are’ gar¬ 
nifhed  with  a  few  Leaves  at  their  lower  Parts,  of  the 
fame  Shape  with  the  other,  but  are  lefs.  The  upper 
Part  of  the  Branches  is  naked,  and  fuftains  1  Flower  at 
the  Top,  compofed  of  feveral  female  hermaphrodite 
Flowers  included  in  one  common  fcaly  Empalement 
of  a  filvery  Colour.  The  Florets  are  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long  "Seeds  crowned  with  Hairs.  The  Petals  of '  thefe 
Flowers  are  dry,  fo  if  they  are  gathered  perfedHy  dry, 
and  kept  from  the  Air,  they  will  retain  their  Beauty  a 
long  Time  ;  they  flower  in  July,  Auguf  and  September , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  The  Stalks  of 
this  do  not  rife  much  more  than  a  Foot  high,  and  do  not 
branch  fo  much  as  the  former.  'I  he  Leaves  are  nar¬ 
rower,  and  the  whole  Plant  very  hoary.  The  Flowers 
are  not  half  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  former,  and  the 
Scales  of  their  Empalements  are  very  neat  and  filvery. 
This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant  ;  this  rifes 
■about  the  fame  Height  as  the  firft  Sort.  The  Leaves 
are  narrower,  and  are  placed  clofer  on  the  Stalks  to  the 
Top.  In  other  Refpe£b  the  Plants  are  very  like,  but 
the  Flowers  are  much  lefs,  of  a  paler  purple  Colour, 
and  have  a  cylindrical  Empalement.  The  Seeds  are  ve¬ 
ry  large,  and  feldom  more  tjjan  3  or  4  in  each  Head. 
This  Flowers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  firft. 

Thefe  Flowers  were  formerly  much  more  cultivated 
in  the  Englifh  Gardens  than  at  prefent,  efpecially  the 
2  Sorts  with  double  Flowers,  which  the  Gardeners  near 
London  propagated  in  great  Plenty  for  their  Flowers, 
which  they  brought  to  Market  in  the  Winter  Seafon, 
to  adorn  Rooms,  to  fupply  the  Place  of  other  Flowers 
which  are  not  eafy  to  be  procured  at  that  Seafon  ;  for 
thefe,  being  gathered  when  they  are  fully  blown,  2nd 
carefully  dried,  will  continue  freth  and  beautiful  many 
Months ;  but  as  there  are  no  other  Colours  in  thefe  Flow¬ 
ers  but  white  and  purple,  the  Gardeners  had  a  Method 
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of  dipping  them  into  various  Tin&ures,  fo  as  to  have 
fome  of  a  fine  blue,  others  fcarlet,  and  iome  red,  which 
made  a  pretty  Variety  ;  and,  if  they  were  rightly  dained, 
and  afterwards  hung  up  till  they  were  thorough  diy, 
they  would  continue  their  Colours  as  long  as  the  Flow¬ 
ers  laded.  The  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  were  not  fet  in 
Water,  but  the  Pots  or  Glades  were  half  filled  with  dry 
Sand,  into  which  the  Stalks  were  placed,  and  in  thele 
they  would  continue  in  Beauty  the  whole  Winter. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may 
be  fown  either  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn  on  a  Border  of 
light  Earth,  but  the  latter  Seafon  is  preferable,  for  thofe 
Plants  which  come  up  in  Autumn  will  flower  fooner. 
The  Flowers  will  be  doubler  and  much  larger  than  thofe 
which  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  and  from  thefe  good 
Seeds  may  be  always  obtained,  whereas  the  Spring  Plants 
many  Times  fail  in  cold  Years,  and  in  hot  dry  Seafons 
the  Plants  do  not  grow  to  any  Size. 

When  the  Plants  come  up,  and  are  about  2  Inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  pricked  out  into  another  Bor¬ 
der  under  a  warm  Wall,  Pale,  or  Hedge,  at  about 
4  or  5  Inches  Didance  from  each  other,  or  into  the 
Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden.  In  this  Place  the  Plants 
will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  extreme¬ 
ly  well,  and  in  the  Spring  will  require  no  farther  Care, 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  for  they  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  fame  Place  for  good.  In  June  they  will  be¬ 
gin  to  flower,  and  the  Beginning  of  July  they  will  be 
fit  to  gather  for  drying  ;  but  a  few  of  the  bed  and  moil 
double  Flowers  of  each  Kind  fhould  be  fuftered  to  re¬ 
main  for  Seed,  which  in  about  6  Weeks  or  two  Months 
Time,  will  be  ripe,  and  the  Plants  will  perifh  foon  after ; 
fo  that  the  Seeds  muff  be  annually  fown,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  Kinds. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cope  of  Goad 
Hope  j  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  3  or  4  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  4  or  5  Branches,  whofe  lower  Parts  are 
garnifhed  with  thick-pointed  Leaves,  about  2  Inches 
long  and  1  broad,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side, 
and  are  ranged  without  Order.  The  upper  Part  of  the 
Branches  are  naked,  and  are  terminated  by  one  large 
yellow  Flower  compofed  of  many  oblong  acute-pointed 
Rays,  in  the  Border,  and  the  Middle  or  Di(k,  which  is 
prominent,  is  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  which 
are  of  a  fplendid  yellow  Cohour. 

The  5th  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  are  very  (lender,  lig¬ 
neous,  and  trail  on  the  Ground;  they  extend  3  or  4 
Feet  in  Length,  and  are  garnifhed,  with  fmallfilvery 
Leaves  placed  without  Order,  which  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  and  are  reflexed.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Branches,  fometimes  one,  and  at 
others  2  or  3  Flowers  arife  at  the  fame  Point  ;  thefe 
have  fcaly  Empalements ;  their  Border  or  Rays  are 
compofed  of  many  female  Florets  of  a  white  Colour, 
and  their  Middle  of  hermaphrodite  Florets ;  thefe  are 
firfcceeded  by  oblong  Seeds  crowned  with  Hairs.  This 
Plant  flowers  in  July  and  Augufl ,  but  the  Seeds  feldcm 
ripen  in  England. 

The  6th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Country  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  this  has  a  (hrubby  branching  Stalk, 
which  rifes  3  or  4  Feet  high.  The  Branches  are  (lender, 
aad  like  thcfii  ci  the  Spanifh  Broom  but  are  hoary  ; 
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thefe  have  very  fmali  Leaves  refembling  Scales,  which 
fit  clofe  to  the  Branches ;  they  are  narrow  and  hoary, 
ending  in  acute  Points.  The  Stalks  are  each  termina¬ 
ted  by  one  large  filvery  Flower,  having  a  diff  dry  fcaly 
Fmpalemenf.  The  Rays  of  the  Flower  are  compofed 
of  many  dry  female  Florets,  and  the  Difk.  or  Middle  is 
made  up  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  ;  thefe  are  fuccecded 
by  oblong  Seeds  crowned  with  Hairs,  which  do  not  ri¬ 
pen  in  England. 

As  thele  Plants  do  not  ripen  their  Seeds  in  England , 
they  are  propogated  by  Cuttings,  which  if  planted  on 
a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  during  any  of  the  Summer 
Months,  and  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  will  put  out  Roots. 
When  thele  have  gotten  fufficient  Roots,  they  llioukl 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  into  feparate  Pof3 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation 
till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root  ;  then  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  have 
more  Sun,  and  here  they  may  remain  till  Autumn, 
when  they  mud  be  removed  into  Shelter,  for  they  are 
too  tender  to  live  abroad  through  the  Winter  in  Eng¬ 
land,  though  they  do  not  require  any  artificial  Warmth. 

I  have  kept  thefe  Plants  in  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame 
all  Winter,  expofing  them  always  to  the  open  Air  in 
mild  Weather,  but  covering  them  in  Frolb,  and  thefe 
Plants  have  been  (Longer,  and  have  flowered  better 
than  thofe  which  were  placed  in  the  Green-houfe  ;  fo 
that  I  would  recommend  this  Method  of  Treatment  as 
the  bed,  for  the  Plants  are  apt  to  draw  up  weak  in  a 
Green-houfe,  and  that  prevents  their  flowering  ;  nor  are 
the  Plants  near  fo  handfome  as  thofe  which  are  more 
expofed  to  the  open  Air. 

In  the  Summer  Time  they  (hould  be  placed  abroad 
in  a  fheltered  Situation  with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants, 
and  in  dry  Weather  they  will  require  to  be  often  wa¬ 
tered,  for  they  are  thirfly  Plants,  but  in  Winter  it  fhould 
be  (paringly  given  to  them.  As  thefe  Plants  are  riot  of 
long  Duration,  there  (hould  be  young  Plants  propagated 
to  fucceed  them,  for  if  they  live  4  or  5  Years,  it  is 
full  long  enough,  becaufe  after  that  Age,  they  become 
unfightly.  • 

XIMENIA.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  6.  Tab.  21.  Lin.  Gen. 
PI.  1105. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  F lower  has  a  j mall  Empulement  of  3  Leaves,  -which 
falls  off  ;  it  has  1  Bell-Jhaped  Petal  cut  into  3  Segments 
at  the  Top ,  -which  turn  backward ;  it  has  3  Jhort  Awl- 
faaped  Stamina,  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits ,  and  a  fir.all 
oval  Gsnnen,  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  fupparting  a  very 
fbort  Style  crowned  by  a  beaded  Stigma.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  an  oval  flefby  Berry ,  including  an  oval 
Nut  -with  I  Ce  l ,  containing  1  Seed  of  the  fame  Form. 
The  Species  are, 

1.  XiMENlA  foliis  fo’itariis.  Lin.  Sp.  FI.  1 1 53.  XT 
menia  with  Angle  Leaves.  Ximenia  aculeata  fore  villofo, 
f)u£tu  luteo.  Hum.  Gen.  6.  Prickly  Ximenia  with  a  hairy 
Flower  and  a  yellow  Fruit. 

2.  Ximenia  foliis  gemiris .  Liu.  Sp.  PL  1194.  Xime~ 
xia  with  Twin  Leaves.  Agihalid.  Alpin.  Egypt.  38. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflanc’s  of  the 
IVefl  Indies ;  it  riles  with  a  woody  Stalk  20  Feet  high, 
fending  out  rev(ral  Branchfs  on  every  Side,  wh:ch  are 
aimed  with  Thorps,  and  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
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Leaves  (landing  round  the  Branches  without  Order.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they 
have  i  Bel! -fhaped  Petal  cut  almod  to  the  Bottom  into 
3  Segments  which  are  rolled  backward,  and  are  hairy  ; 
within  they  aie  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  an  oblong  oval  flefhy  Fruit  fhaped  like  a  Plum,  in¬ 
cluding  a  hard  Nut  of  the  fame  Form. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  where  it  be¬ 
comes  a  Tree  of  middling  Size.  The  Stem  is  large  and 
woody  ;  the  Branches  are  (lender  and  (tiff ;  they  have  a 
green  Bark,  and  are  armed  with  (Irong  Spines ;  the 
Leaves  come  out  by  Pairs ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  Box  Tree,  and  end  in  Points,  but  are  of  the  like 
Confidence  and  Colour.  The  Flowers  come  out  on 
the  Side  of  the  Branches;  they  are  (haped  like  thofe  of 
Hyacinth,  but  are  fmall,  and  of  a  white  Colour  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  black  Berries  including  an  oval 
Nut  having  one  Kernel  or  Seed. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mud 
be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they  grow  natu¬ 
rally  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark. 
If  t'he  Seeds  are  frelh,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  6  Weeks 
or  2  Months.  When  thefe  are  about  3  Inches  high, 
they  mud  be  each  carefully  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Ear-th,  and  plunged  into  a 
good  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they  mud  be 
lhaded  from  the.-Sun,  till  they  have  taken  new  Root  ; 
then  they  mud  be  treated  as  other  tender  Plants  from 
the  warm  Countries.  During  the  fird  Summer  they 
may  be  kept,in  'the  Tan  Bed  under  Frames,  where 
they  will  thrive  better  than  in  the  Stove,  but  in  Autumn, 
when  the  Nights  grow  cool,  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  Stove  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed,  and  in 
this  they  diould  always  be  kept,  obferving  to  fhift  them 
into  larger  Pots  when  they  require  it,  and  in  Summer, 
when  the  Seafon  is  warm,  they  diould  have  a  large 
Share  of  free  Air  admitted  to  them.  With  this  Ma¬ 
nagement  thePlants  will  thrive  well,  but  they  cannot  be 
-expelled- to  flower  very  foon  in  this  Country. 

XIPHlONor  Xiphium.  'To urn.  Inji.  R.  H.  362.  Tab. 
189.  Iris.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  57.  Bulbous  Iris,  or  Flower- 
tie -luce. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flowers  have  each  a  permanent  Spaiha  or  Sheath ; 
■they  have  6  Petals,  the  3  outer  broad,  obtufe,  and  reflex cd, 
and  the  inner  creCf,  pointed ,  arid  joined  to  the  other  at 
their  Bafe  ;  they  have  3  Awl  fhaped  Stamina  which  lie 
upon  the  reflexed  Petals ,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong  de- 
■preffed  Summits ,  and  an  oblong  Germen  under  the  Flower , 
fupporting  a  fhort  Style  crowned  by  a  tripartite  Stigma. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  angular  Capfuie 
with  3  Cells ,  filled  with  roundijh  Seeds. 

'Tht  Species  are, 

1.  Xiphium  foliis  carinatis  c-aule  longiaribus.  Bulbous 
Iris  with 'Keel-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  longer  than  the 
Stalk.  Xtphion  Perfscum  preeccx ,  fore  variegato.  Toum. 
!nfl.  R.  H  363.  Early  Ferfan  Bulbous  Iris  with  a  varie¬ 
gated  Flower. 

2.  Xiphium  foliis  fubulato-caniculatis,  cauie  brevi- 
Dtibus.  Bulbous  Iris  with  channeled  Awl-fliaped  Leaves 
'which  are.fhorter  than  the  Stalk.  Iris  bulb  of  a,  fiore  caru- 
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ho  vlolaceo.  C.  B.  P.38.  Bulbous  Iris  with  a  blue  Violet 
Flower. 

3.  Xiphium  foliis  fubulato-canaliculals,  foribus  ma~ 
joribus.  Bulbous  Iris  with  channeled  Awl-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  larger  Flowers.  Xipbion  laiifolium ,  cauie  donatum, 
fore  ceeruleo.  Toum.  Inf.  R.  H.  363.  Broad-leaved  Bul¬ 
bous  Iris  having  a  Stalk  and  a  blue  Flower. 

4.  Xiphium  foliis  plants  cauie  longioribus.  Bulboui 
Iris  with  plain  Leaves  which  are  longer  than  the  Stalk. 
Iris  bulbofa  latifolia ,  fore  ceeruleo  J.  B.  2.  703.  Broad¬ 
leaved  Bulbous  Iris  with  a  blue  Flower. 

The  id  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Perfa ,  but  has  been 
many  Years  cultivated  in  the  Englif?  Gardens  for  the 
Beauty  of  its  Flowers ;  it  has  an  oval  bulbous  Root, 
from  which  come  out  5  or  6  pale  green  Leaves  hollow¬ 
ed  like  the  Keel  of  a  Boat ;  they  are  about  6  Inches 
long.,  and  1  broad  at  the  Bafe,  ending  in  Points.  Be¬ 
tween  thefe  the  Flower  Stalk  arifes,  which  is  feldom 
above  3  Inches  high,  fupporting  1  or  2  Flowers,  which 
are  included  in.Spathae  (or  Sheaths)  ;  thefe  have  3  ere£fc 
Petals  called  Standards,  which  are  of  a  pale  Sky  blue 
Colour,  and  3  reflexed  Petals  called  Falls,  which 
on  their  Outfuie  are  of  the  fome  Colour,  but  the  Lip 
has  a  yellow  Streak  running  through  the  Middle,  and 
on  each  Side  are  many  dark  Spots,  with  one  large  deep 
purple  Spot  at  the  Bottom.  Thefe  Flowers  have  a  very 
fragrant  Scent,  arid  generally  appear  in  February ,  which 
renders  them  more  valuable. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
E -trope.  There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Species  : 
the  mod  common  Sort  is  blue,  but  there  is  one  with  a 
yellow,  and  another  with  a  white  Flower ;  one  with  a 
blue  Flower  having  white  Falls,  another  with  yellow 
Falls,  one  with  a  Violet-coloured  Flower  having  blue 
Falls,  with  fome  others,  but  thefe  are  all  fuppofed  to 
be  Vaiieties,  which  have  been  .produced  by  Culture. 

The  Root  of  this  is  bulbous ;  the  Leaves  are  hollow 
or  channeled,  .ending  in  Points,  where  their  two  Sides 
meet ;  thefe  are  not  fo  long  as  the  Flower  Stalk,  which 
riles  between  them,  and  is  embraced  by  the  Bafe  of  the 
Leaves.  This  fupports  2  or  3  Flowers  which  are  each 
inclofed  in  a  feparate  Sheath,  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk. 
The  Flowers  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fird  Sort,  but 
differ  in  their  Colour.  This  .Sort  flowers  in  May ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen. in  Auguf . 

The  3d  Sort  has  much  larger  bulbous  Foots  than 
either  of  the  former.  The  Leaves  are  (haped  like  thofe 
of  the  fecond  Sort,  but  are  much  larger  ;  the  Flower 
Stalk  is  near  twice  the  Height  of  the  fecond  Sort,  and 
the  Flowers  are  more  than  double  their  Size.  This  is 
by  fome  (uppofed  to  be  only  a  Variety  of  the  fecond 
Sort,  but  1  think  it  a  d i ft i n 61  Species,  for  I  have  many 
Years  raifed  a  great  Number  of  the  Plants  from  Seed, 
and  have  never  fou’nd  a  fingle  one  degenerate  to  the 
fecond  Sort,  and  have  raifed  many  of  the  fecond  Sort 
from  Seed?,  without  one  Indance  of  a  Plant  improving 
to  the  third  Sort. 

There  is  a  great  Variety  of  this  Species,  which  differ 
in  the  Colours  of  their  Flowers.  Some  are  of  a  deep 
blue,  others  of  a  light  or  Sky  blue,  fome  of  a  deep 
purple,  and  others  with  fine  variegated  Flowers,  which 
make  a  fine  Appearance  during  their  Continuance,  which 
is  not  long,  -unlefs  the  Seafon  provescold,  or  the  Flowers 
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Art  fhadec!  from  the  Sun.  This  Sort  floivers  5  or  6 
Weeks  after  the  fecond  Sort,  which  is  alfo  an  Argument 
f6r  it's  being  fpecificaily  different. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  Root  of  this  has  a  dark-coloured  Coat,  but  is  white 
within,  and  of  a  fweet  Tafte.  The  Leaves  are  8  or  9 
Inches  long,  and  more  than  an  Inch  broad  at  their  Bafe ; 
they  are  almoft  plain,  but  toward  their  Bafe  are  hollowed 
like  the  Keel  of  a  Boat,  and  end  in  Points,  being  of  a 
pale  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  a  little  hoary  on  their 
under.  The  Flowers  (land  On  naked  Foot  Stalks  which 
arife  from  the  Root,  and  grow  5  or  6  Inches  high,  fuf- 
faining  2  or  3  Flowers  at  the  Top,  which  are  each  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  a  feparate  Sheath  ;  thefe  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  other  Sorts,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  Odour; 
fnty  appear  in  May,  but  are  of  fhort  Duration. 

M  here  are  4  or  5  Varieties  of  this  Species  which  differ 
?h  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  but  the  moft  common 
Colour  is  blue. 

Thfefe  are  propagated  by  Offsets  from  their  Roots, 
but  to  obtain  new  Varieties,  they  muff  be  propagated  by 
Seeds  in  the  following  Manner. 

Having  procured  a  Parcel  of  Seeds  from  good  Flowers, 
the  Beginning  of  September ,  you  fhould  provide  fonie  flat 
Pahs  or  Boxes,  which  muff  have  Holes  in  their  Bottoms 
to  fet  the  Moiflure  pafs  off;  thefe  fhould  have  Pieces  of 
Tile  or  Oyffer  Shells  laid  over  each  Hole  to  prevent  their 
being  flopped;  then  they  muff  be  filled  with  frefh  light 
Tandy  Earth,  and  the  Seeds  fown  thereon  pretty  thick, 
obferVing  to  fcatter  them  as  equally  as  poffible  ;  then 
cover  them  over  about  half  an  Inch  thick  with  the  fame 
light  frefh  Earth,  and  place  the  Boxes  or  Pans  where 
they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun  till  Eleven  o’Clock  :  and 
if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very  dry,  they  muff  be  now 
and  then  refrefhed  with  Water. 

In  this  Situation  they  may  remain  until  the  Middle  of 
Qflober,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  warmer  Si¬ 
tuation  where  they  may  have  the  full  Sun  moft  Part  of 
ihe  Day,  and  fereened  from  fevere  Frofts;  in  which 
Place  they  muff  abide  all  the  Winter,  obferving  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds  and  Mofs,  which,  at  this  Sea- 
{oh,  are  very  apt  to  fpread  over  the  Surface  of  the  Earih, 
in  Pots,  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  Air. 

In  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  appear  above  Ground, 
when,  if  the  Seafon  is  dry,  they  muft  be  now  and  then 
refrefhed  with  Water,  and  ccnflantly  kept  clear  from 
Weeds;  and  as  the  Seafon  advances,  and  the  Weather 
becomes  warm,  they  fhould  be  again  removed  into  their 
former  ftiady  Situation,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun  only.  When  the  Leaves  begin  to  decay  (which 
will  be  in  June),  they  muft  be  cleared  from  Weeds,  and 
dead  Leaves,  and  fome  frefh  Earth  lifted  over  them  about 
half  an  Inch  thick,  ftill  fuffering  them  to  abide  in  the 
fame  Situation  all  the  Summer  Seafon;  during  which 
Time  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds,  until  the  Beginning  of  October ; 
when  they  muft  be  again  removed  into  a  warm  Situation, 
and  ike  Surface  of  the  Earth  lightly  taken  off,  and  fome 
frefh  Earth  fift'ed  over  them. 

In  this  Place  they  muft  remain  all  the  Winter,  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  in  the  Sr  2  they  muft  be  treated  as  was  di¬ 
rected  for.  the  for,  rs. 

When  the  Lea;  decayed,  the  Bulbs  flrould  be 
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carefully  taken  up  (which  nisy  he  befr  clone  by  fiftirg 
the  Earth  through  a  fine  Sieve)  ;  and  a  Bed  or  two  of 
good  light  frefh  Earth  fhould  be  prepared,  into  which  the 
Bulbs  muft  be  planted,  at  about  3  Inches  afunder  each 
Way,  and  3  Inches  deep.  Thefe  Beds  muft  be  conftant- 
ly  kept  clean  from  Weeds  and  Mofs;  and  if  the  Win¬ 
ter  fhould  prove  fevere,  the  Bed  fhould  be  covered  with 
rotten  Tanners  Bark,  or  Peafe  Haulm  to  keep  out  the 
Froft;  and  in  the  Spring,  juft  before  the  Plants  come 
up,  the  Surface  of  the  Beds  fhould  be  ftirred,  and  fome 
frefh  Earth  fifted  over  them  about  half  an  Inch  thick, 
which  will  greatly  (Lengthen  the  Roots. 

During  the  Spring  and  Summer  they  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  weeded  ;  and  at  Michaelmas  the  f  arth  fhould  be 
again  ftirred,  and  fome  frefh  fifted  over  the  Beds  again, 
as  before;  obferving  in  Winter  and  Spring  ftill  to  keep 
the  Beds  clean,  which  is  the  whole  Management  they 
will  require,  and  in  June  following  the  greateft  Part  of 
the  Roots  will  flower  ;  at  which  Time  you  fhould  care¬ 
fully  look  over  them,  and  put  down  a  Stick  by  all  thofe 
whofe  Flowers  are  beautiful,  to  mark  them  ;  and  as 
foon  as  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  thefe  Roots  may  he  ta¬ 
ken  up  to  plant  in  the  Flower  Garden  among  other  choice 
Sorts. 

But  the  Nurfery  Beds  fhould  ftill  remain;  obferving 
to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  as  alfo  to  fift  frefh 
Earth  over  them,  as  was  before  direfled  ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sea'on  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Roots,  which 
did  not  flower  the  foregoing  Seafon,  will  now  fhevv  their 
Bloffoms ;  fo  that  you  may  know  which  of  them  are 
Worth  preferving  in  the  Flower  Garden,  which  fhould 
now  be  marked;  and  when  their  Leaves  are  decayed, 
they  muft  be  taken  up,  and  planted,  with  the  other  fine 
Sorts,  in  an  Eaft  Border  of  light  frefh  Earth  ;  but  the 
ordinary  Sorts  may  be  intermixed  with  other  bulbous- 
rooted  Flowers  in  the  larger  Borders  of  thePleafure  Gar¬ 
den,  where,  during  their  Continuance  in  flower,  they 
will  afford  an  agreeable  Variety. 

But  after  thefe  choice  Flowers  are  obtained  from  Seeds, 
they  may  be  increased  by  Offsets,  as  other  bulbous 
Flowers  are.  The  Offsets  fhould  be  planted  in  a  fepa¬ 
rate  Border  from  the  blowing  Roots,  for  one  Year,  un¬ 
til  they  have  Strength  enough  to  produce  Flowers,  when 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  Flower  Garden  with  the  old 
Roots. 

Thefe  Bulbs  need  not  be  taken  up  oftener  than  every 
other  Year  ;  which  fhould  always  be  done  foon  after 
their  Leaves  decay,  other  wife  they  will  fend  forth  frefh 
Fibres,  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  remove  them  ;  nor 
nor  fhould  they  be  kept  long  cut  of  the  Ground;  a 
Month  is  full  enough  ;  for  when  they  are  kept  longer, 
their  Bulbs  are  fubjedl  to  fhrink,  which  caufcs  their 
Flowers  to  be  weak  the  following  Year. 

The  Earth  which  the  Flowers  thrive  beft  in,  is  a  light 
Tandy  Loam  ;  and  if  it  be  taken  from  a  Failure  Ground, 
with  the  Sward,  and  laid  in  a  Heap  until  the  Grafs  is 
thoroughly  rotted,  it  will  be  ftill  better  ;  for  thefe 
Bulbs  do  not  delight  in  a  rich  dunged  Soil ;  nor  fhould 
they  be  planted  in  a  Situation  where  they  may  be  too 
much  expofed  to  the  Sun  ;  for  in  fuch  Places  their  Flow¬ 
ers  will  continue  but  a  few  Days  in  Beauty,  and  their 
Roots  are  apt  to  decay  ;  but  in  an  Eaft  Border,  where 
they  have  the  Sun  until  Eleven  of  the  Clock,  they  will 
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■thrive  and  flower  extremely  well,  especially  if  the  Soil 
be  neither  too  wet,  nor  over  dry.  From  the  rooft  beau¬ 
tiful  cf  thefe  Flowers  fhould  Seeds  be  faved,  and  Town 
every  Year;  which  will  always  furnifh  new  Varieties, 
Tome  of  which  will  .greatly  exceed  the  original  Kinds. 

The  Pirftan  Iris  is  greatly  dlcemed  for  the  Eeaut.y 
and  extreme  Svveetnefs  of  its  Flowers,  as  alfo  for  its  early 
Appearance  in  the  Spring,  it  generally  being  in  Perfec¬ 
tion  in  February,  or  the  Beginning  of  March,  according 
to  the  Forwardnefs  of  the  Seafon,  at  which  Time  there 
are  few  other  Plants  in  Beauty. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  as  the  other  Sorts : 
but  the  Boxes  in  which  they  are  Town,  fhould  be  put  un¬ 
der  a  Garden  Frame  in  Winter,  to  fhel-ter  them  from 
hard  Frofl ;  becaufe,  while  the  Plants  are  young,  they 
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are  fcmc.vvhat  tender.  From  the  Seeds,  of  (his  Kind  I 
could  never  obtain  any  Varieties,  their  Flowers  being 
always  the  fa<ne. 

Thefe  Plants  are  alfo  propagated  by  Offsets,  as  the 
ether  Sorts  ;  but  their  Roots  frtould  not  be  transplanted 
oftener  than  every  third  Year  ;  nor  fhould  they  he  ever 
kept  out  of  the  Ground  long  ;  becaufe  their  Roots  will 
fhi  ink  and  entirely  decay  when  they  are  long  above 
Ground,  fp  as  not  to  be  recovered  again.  This  Sort  was 
formerly  mere  common  in  the  Gardens  near  London 
than  at  prefent ;  which,  I  fuppofe,  has  been  occafioned 
by  keeping  the  Roots  above  Ground  too  long,  which  de= 
droved  them. 

XYLQN.  Sec  Bomb  ax. 
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E  W  T  R  E  E.  Sr e  Taxus. 

Y  U  C  C  A.  Dilkn.  Gen.  Nov.  5.  Lin.  Gen.  PI. 
388.  Cordyline.  Roy.  Lug.  Prod.  22.  The  Indian  Tucca , 
or  Adam's  "Needle. 

The  Cbarafters  are, 

’The  Flower  has  no  Empale  meat ;  it  has  a  Bell- f japed 
Flower  comp  fed  of  6  large  Petals  whofe  Tails  are  joined , 
and  6  Jhort  refexed  Stamina  terminated  by  [mall  Summits, 
and  an  oblong  three-cornered  Gertnen  which  is  longer  than 
the  Stamina ,  having  no  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma 
with  3  Put  rows,  C1  be  Gertnen  afterward  turns  to  an  ob¬ 
long  three-cornered  Cajfule  divided  into  3  Cells,  filed  with 
ccmpreffcd  Seeds  lying  over  each  other  in  a  double  Arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Yucca  Joliis  intcgerrlmis.  Vv\  Cliff.  29.  Tucca 
with  eptire  Leaves,  Tucca  fohis  Aloes.  C.  B.  P.  91. 
Tucca ,  with  Leaves  like  thole  of  the  Aloe;  commonly 
called  Adam's  Needle. 

2.  Yucca  fohis  crenulatis  flriflis.  Li  tiff p.  PI,  319. 
Tucca  with  narrow  L. eaves  flight !y  crenated.  Tucca  ar- 
lorefcens,  fohis  rjgidioribus  re  Pi  is  fenatis.  Dill.  Hart. 
Elth.  435.  Tree-like  Ticca  with  It r ait,  fflff,  fawed 
Leaves. 

3.  Yucca  foliis  crcnalis  nutantlbus.  Lin .  Sp.  P.l. 
319.  Tucca  with  nodding  crenated  Leaves.  Tucca  dnico- 
nis  folio  ferrato.  llort.  Eltk.  437.  Tucca  with  a  favved 
Dragon-tree  Leaf. 

4.  Y  ucca  feliis  ferrato  -f lament  oft  s.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 

319.  Tucca  with  fawed  thready  Leaves.  Tucca  [out's 

*  f  lament  of s.  Mar.  Llff.  2.  p.  4 i 9.  Thready  leaved 
Tucca . 

The  id  of  thefe  Plants  is  a  Native  of  Virginia  and 
other  Parts  of  North  America,  but  has  been  long  an  In¬ 
habitant  of  the  Enghjh  Gardens,  where  it  was  formerly 
nurfed  up  in  Green  houfes,  luppofing  it  was  too  tender 
to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  Winter,  but  of  late  Years  the 
Plants  have  been  planted  into  the  full  Ground,  where 
they  redd  the  greated  Cold  of  our  Winters,  when  they 
are  in  a  dry  Soil. 

This  Sort  feldcm  rifes  with  a  Stem  above  2  Feet 
high,  which  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  almod  to  the 
Ground.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  broad,  iliff,  and  have 
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the  Appearance  of  thofeof  the  Aloe,  but  are  nafro'weF  f 
they  are  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  ending  in  a  fharp  black 
Spine.  This  Sort  frequently  produces  its  Spikes  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  rife  from  the  Center  of  the  Leaves.  The 
Stalks  grow  3  Feet  high  ;  they  branch  out  on  every  Side 
to  a  confiderable  Didance,  but  the  Flowers  are  placed 
very  fparfedly  on  the  Stalks,-  which  renders  it  lefs  beau¬ 
tiful  than  the  Flowers  of  the  other  Kinds;  they  are 
white  within,  but  each  Petal  is  marked  with  a  purple 
Stripe  on  the  Outfide  ;  they  are  Bcdl-fhaped,  and  hang 
downward  ;  they  appear  in  Auguft  and  September ,  but 
are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  2d  Sort  rifes  with  a  thick,  tough,  flefhy  Stalk, 
10  or  12  Feet  high,  having  a  Head  or  Tuft  of  Leaves 
at  the  Top;  thefe  are  narrower  and  differ  than  thofe  of 
the  former  Sort,  and  are  of  a  lighter  green  Colour;  their 
Edges  are  Lightly  fawed,  and  their  Points  end  with  fharp 
Thorns.  The  Flower  Stalk  rifes  in  the  Center  of  the 
Leaves,  and  is  from  2  to  3  Feet  long,  branching  out  into 
a  pyramidal  Form.  The  Flowers  grow  clofe  cn  the 
Branches,  and  form  a  regular  Spike;  they  are  of  a  bright 
purple  Colour  on  the  Outfide,  and  white  within,  making 
a  fine  Appearance.  The  Flowers  appear  at  the  fame 
Time  with  the  former,  but  the  Plants  of  this  do  not 
flower  fo  often  as  the  other  Sort ;  and  when  they  flower, 
the  Head  decays,  but  one  or  two  young  Heads  come  out 
from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  below  the  old  one. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina,  from 
w lienee  I  received  the  Seeds  by  the  Title  of  Oil  Seed. 
The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  rife  about  3  or  4  Feet  high  ;  the 
I. eaves  are  narrow,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  hang 
downward  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  end  in 
acute  Spines.  I  never  faw  the  Flowers  of  this  Sort,  but 
have  been  informed  they  are  white. 

The  threaded  Sort  is  not  fo  common  as  the  others  in 
the  Enghjh  Gardens,  but  as  it  is  a  Native  of  Virginia,  it 
might  eafily  be  procured  in  Plenty  from  thence.  The 
Stalks  and  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  the 
Leaves  are  obtufe,  and  have  np  Spine  at  their  Ends. 
From  the  Side  of  the  Leaves  come  cut  long  Threads 
which  bang  down. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  cither  . propagated  by  Seed,  when 
obtained  from  Abroad  ;  or  vile  from  Off  ets  or  Heads 
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taken  from  the  old  Plants,  after  the  Manner  rof 
‘Aloes. 

When  they  areraifed  from  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  Town 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot  Bed,  where  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  5 
or  6  Weeks  after ;  and  when  they  are  2  or  3  Inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
the  hot  Bed  ;  where  the  Plants  -  fhould  have  Air  and 
Water  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  .of  the  Seafon,  and 
the  Bed  wherein  they  are  placed. 

In  July  they  fhould  be  inured,  by  Degrees,  to  bear 
the  open  Air;  into  which  they  .muff  be  removed,  to 
harden  them  before  Winter ;  placing  them  in  a  well- 
^  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  until  the 
Beginning  of  Odlober,  when  they  mull  be  removed  into 
(  the  Green-houfe,  where  they  maybe  arranged  among 
i-the  hardier  Sorts  of  Aloes,  and  fhould  be  treated  in  the 
Manner  already  dire£fed,for  them  ;  to  which  the  Reader 
j,Is,defired  to  turn,  for  further  Inftru6tions. 
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When  thefe  Plants  have  acquired  Strength,  thofe  ol 
the  common  Sort,  and  alfo  the  threaded,  may  be  after¬ 
wards  turned  out  into  a  warm  Border,  where  they  will 
endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well ;  but 
the  other  Sorts  mull  be  kept  in  Pots,  that  they  may  be 
fheltered  in  Winter ;  and  if  they  are  treated  as  the  large 
American  Aloe,  they  will  do  very  well. 

The  Offsets  taken  from  the  old  Plants  fhould  be  laid 
in  a  dry  Place,  for  a  Week  or  ten  Days,  before  they  are 
‘planted,  that  their  Wounds  may  heal;  otherwife  they 
<  will,  be  fubje6k  to  rot. with  Moifture. 

As  the  fecondi  and  third  Sorts  do  not  put  out  Offsets  fo 
'plentifully  as  the  firff,  in  order  to  propagate  them,  the 
Heads  of  the  Plants  may  he  cut 'off  in  June  ;  and  after 
the  wounded  Part  is  dry,  the  Heads  may  be  planted, 
which  will  foon  take  Root,  provided  the  Pots  are  plunged 
..  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  and  this  cutting  off  the  Heads 
will  occafion  the  Stems  to  put  out  Suckers,  which  they 
feldom  do  without  until  they  flower;  fo  that,  by  this 
,  Method  the  Plants  may  be  obtained  in  Plenty. 
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ZANTHOXYLUM.  See  Xanthoxylum. 

Z  E  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Pi.  916.  Mays.  Tourn.  Injl. 
R.  H.  531.  Trb.  303,  304,  305.  Indian,  or  Turkey 
Corn- in  French  Bl'e  de  Turquie. 

The  Charadlors  are, 

'  It  has  male  and  female  Flowers  fftuated  at  remote  Di- 
fiances  on  the  fame  Plant.  The  male  Flowers  are  difpcfed 
"  in  a  loofe  Spike,  having  oval,  oblong,  chaffy  Empalemcnts , 

.  opening  with  2  Valves ,  each  inclojing  2  Flowers  ;  thefe 
have  2  Jhnrt  compreffed  Nedlaria,  and  3  Hair-like  Stami¬ 
na,  terminated  by  quadrangular  Summits,  which  open  in 
A  Cells  at  the  Top.  The  female  Flowers ,  which  are  Jitua- 
ted  below  the  male ,  are  difpofed  in  a  thick  Spike  inclofed 
with  Leaves  ;  thefe  have  thick  chaffy  Empalements  with  2 
/  Valves.  I  The  Flowers  are  compofed  of  2  Jbort  rnembrana - 
(eons  bread  Valves  which  are  permament,  and  a  fmall  Ger- 
,  men ,  with  a  Jlender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  Engle  Stigma, 
which  is  hairy  toward  the  Point.  The  Germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  routidijh  compreffed  Seed,  angular  at  the  Bafe , 
^  and  half  inclofed  in  its  proper  Receptacle. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Zea  caule  altiffimd ,  foliis  latioribus  pendulis,  fpicu 
'  tongiffmei.  Indian  Corn  with  the  tailed  Stalk,  broader 
‘  hanging  Leaves,  and  the  longeft  Spike.  Mays  grants 
aureis.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  531.  Indian  Maize- with 
-  yellow  Grains. 

2.  Zi:a  caule  graciliore,  foliis  edrinutis  pendulis,  fpica 
hngd  gr&cili.  Indian  Corn  with  flenderer  ’  S talks, •  Kect- 
fhaped  hanging  Leaves,  a,  d  a  long  (lender  Spike.  ■ Mays 
gravis  albicantilus  Tourn.  lnJl.R^^H.  53^.  Indian 
Maize  wish  white  Grains.  "  * 

3.  Zea  caule  bum;  It  or  i,  foliis  car’s  nails  pendhlis,  '[pied 
hreviire.  Indian  Corn  with  a  lower  Stalk,  hanging  Keef- 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  fhorter  Spike.  / Mays  j pica  aured 
iA  alba.-  Tourn. clrrfi,  .  R. pH.  531.  Turkey  or  Indian 
f  Maize,  with  a  yellow  and  white  Spike. 

Thefe  3  Species  haven  been  generally  fuppofed  but 
'jnfe,  and  no  awe  thajj  accidental  Variations ;  but  from 
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long  Experience  I  can  affirm,  they  are  different,  and  do 
not  alter  by  Culture. 

The  iff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Elands  of  the 
Wejl  Indies  ;  this  hath  a  very  large;  ffrong  Stalk,  which 
riles  to  the  Height  of  10  or  12  Feet.  The  Leaves  are 
long,  broad,  and  hang  downward  ;  they'  have  a  broad 
white  Mid-rib.  The  male  Flowers  come  out  in  branch¬ 
ing  Spikes  at  the  upper  Part  of 'the  Stalks;  thefe  are'8 
or  IO  inches  long.  The  female  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Bottom  of  the  Leaves  on  the  Side  of  the  Stalk;  they 
are  difpofed  in  a  clofe,  long,' thick  Spike,  and  are  cover¬ 
ed  clofely  with  thin  Leaves;,  out  of  the  End  of  the  Co¬ 
vers,  hang  a  frriall  lon^  Bunch  of  Filaments  or  Threads, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  receive  and  convey  the  Farina  of 
the  male  Flowers  to  the  Germen  of  the  female.  When 
the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  ripe,  the  Spikes  or  Ears.are.p 
or  10  Inches  long,  and  fometimes  a  Foot,  but  thefe  iarely 
ripen  in  England. 

I  have  not  feentmy  Variety  of  Colours  in  this  Species, 
though  it  is  very  probable  there  are  the  fame  Varieties  in 
the  Colour  of  the  Grain,  as  in  the  other  Species ;  but 
as  this  is  lefs'  common  in  Europe ,  we. a  re  not  fo  well  ac- 
,  quainfed  with  it. 

The  2d  Sort  is  cultivated  in  Italy,' Spam,  arid  Fortu - 
pal,  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  are  flenderer  than  thofe  of 
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‘.the  former,  and- feldom  fife  more  than  6  or  7  Feet 
high.  The  Leaves  are  narrower  than  thofe  of  the. fil'd 
‘rSort,  and  are'  hollowed  like  the  Keel  of  a  Boat,  and 
‘their  Tops'  hang  downwards.  The  Spikes  of  male  Flow¬ 
ers  are  (hot  ter  than  thofe  of  the  firff,  and  the  Ears,  or 
‘‘Spikes. of  K3rain  are  flenderer,  arid  not  more  than  6 
i  or  7  Inches  long.  The  Grains  of  this  Sort  do  not 
'  come  to  Maturity  in  England,  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves 
•  very  warm,  and  the  Grains  are  planted  early  in  a  warm 
Soil  and  Situation. 

The  3d  Sort  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  Parts  of 
America, .  and  aHo  in  Germany.  The  Stalks  of  this  are 
(lender,  and  feldom  rife  more  than  4  Feet  high.  The 
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Leaves  are  fhortcr  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  two 
former ;  they  are  hollowed  like  the  Keel  of  a  Boat,  and 
their  'Fops  hang  down.  The  Spikes  of  male  Flowers 
are  lTiort,  and  the  Ears,  or  Spikes  of  Grain,  are  feldom 
more  than  4  or  5  Inches  long.  I  his  Sort  ripens  its 
Grain,  perfectly  well  in  England ,  in  as  little  Time  as 
Barley,  fo  may  be  cultivated  here  to  Advantage. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  the  two  laff  Species, 
which  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Grain.  The  mold 
common  Colour  is  that  of  a  yellowifh  white  ;  but  there 
are  fome  with  deep  yellow,  others  with  purple,  and 
feme  with  blue  Gtains  ;  and  when  the  different  Colours 
are  planted  near  each  other,  the  Farina  will  mix, 
and  the  Ears  will  have  Grains  of  feveral  Colours  inter- 
mixedj;  but  w hen  the  Grains  of  the  different  Varieties 
are  planted  at  a  proper  Diflance  from  each  other,  the 
Produce  well  be  the  fame  with  the  Grains  which  were 
fown. 

Thefe  Plants  are  feldom  cultivated  in  England  fc-r 
Ufe,  but  in  Italy  and  Germany  it  is  the  Food  of  the  poor 
Inhabitants ;  as  it  is  alio  in  many  Parts  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica ,  where  it  is  treated  in  the  following  Manner. 

They  firft  dig  the  Ground  well  in  the  Spring,  and 
after  having  made  it  level,  they  draw  a  Line  acrofs  the 
whole  Piece  intended  to  be  planted  ;  then  they  raife  lit¬ 
tle  Hills  at  about  3  or  4  Feet  diflance,  into  each  of 
which  they  put  2  or  3  good  Seeds,  covering  them  about 
an  Inch  thick  with  Earth;  then  they  move  the  Line 
4  Feet  farther,  continuing  to  do  the  fame  through  the 
whole  Spot  of  Ground,  fo  that  the  Rows  may  be  4 
Feet  afunder,  and  the  Hills  3  or  4  Feet  Didance.  Six 
Quarts  of  this  Seed  are  generally  allowed  to  an  Acre  of 
Land,  which,  if  the  Soil  be  good,  will  commonly  pro¬ 
duce  50  Bufhels  of  Corn. 

In  planting  this  Corn,  where  they  obferve  to  plant 
the  Grain  of  any  one  Colour  in  a  Field  by  itfelf,  and 
no  other  coloured  Grain  (land  near  it,  it  will  produce 
all  of  the  fame  Colour  again,  as  hath  been  affirmed  by 
many  curious  Perfons  who  have  tried  the  Experiment  ; 
but  if  the  Rows  are  alternately  pfented  with  the  Grain 
of  different  Colour?,  they  will  interchange,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  Mixture  of  all  the  Sorts  in* the  fame  Row  ;  and 
frequently  on  one  and  the  fame  Spike  ;  and  fome  do  af¬ 
firm  they  will  mix  with  each  other,  at  the  Diflance  of  4 
or  5  Rods,  provided  there  is  no  tall  Fence  or  Building 
between  to  intercept  them. 

There  is  nothing  more  obferved  in  the  Culture  cf  this 
Grain,  but  only  to  keep  it  clear  from  Weeds,  by  fre¬ 
quent  hoeing  of  the  Ground  ;  and  when  the  Stems  are 
advanced,  to  draw  the  Earth  up  in  a  Hill  about  each 
Plant,  which,  if  dene,  will  greatly  flrengthen  them,  and 
prefer  ve  the  Ground  about  their  Roots  moifl  for  a  confi- 
derable  Time. 

When  the  Corn  is  ripe,  they  cutoff  the  Stalks  clofe  to 
the  Ground,  and  after  having  gathered  off  the  Spikes  of 
Grain,  they  fpread  the  Stalks  in  the  Sun,  to  harden  and 
dry,  which  they  afterward  ufe  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
Reeds  in  England  for  making  Fences,  covering  Sheds,  &c. 
for  which  Purpofe  they  are  very  ufeful  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  warm  Countries ;  and  when  there  is  a  Scarcity  of  Fo¬ 
rage,  they  feed  their  Cattle  with  them  green,  as  faft  as 
the  Corn  is  gathered  off.. 
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The  Corn  is  ground  to  Flour,  and  the  poorefl  Sort 
cf  People  in  America  and  alfo  in  Italy  and  Germany 
make  their  Bread -of  this  Flour;  and  in  many  of  the 
warmer  Countries,  the  inhabitants  roafl  the  whole 
Spikes,  and  drefs  them  many  different  Ways,  making 
feveral  Difhes  of  it ;  but  this  Grain  feldom  agrees  with 
thofe  who  have  not  been  accuflomed  to  eat  it,  however, 
in  Times  of  Scarcity  of  other  Grain,  this  would  be  a 
better  Subilitute  for  the  Poor,  than  Bean  Flour,  or  other 
Sorts,  which  have  been  ufed  in  England ;  and  at  all 
Times  will  be  found  a  hearty  Food  for  Cattle,  Hogs, 
and  Poultry,  fo  that  in  light  Tandy  Lands,  where  Beans 
and  Peas  fucceed  not  well,  this  G  >.n  may  be  cultivated 
to  anfwer  both  Purpofcs  to  Advantage, 

If  this  Grain  is  cultivated  by  the  Hbrfe-hotirg  Hus¬ 
bandry,  it  may  be  done  at.  lefs  Expence  than  in  any  other 
Method  ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  Plants  which  is  mo*e 
particularly  adapted  for  this  Hufbandry,  therefore  I  fhall 
here  give  an  Account  of  the  Method  in  which  it  has  been 
cultivated  by  the  Hof fe  Hoe,  and- has  fucceeded  beyond 
Expedition. 

The  Land  was  very  light-  and  fandyf  and  far  frorA 
being  rich  ;  this  was  ploughed  deep  before  Winter,  and 
laid  up  in  high  Ridges  till  the  Spring,  .when  it  was 
well  harrowed  to  break  it  fine,  and  the  Beginning  of 
April  the  Ground  was  again  ploughed,  laid  level,  and 
well  harrowed  to  make  the  Surface  fmocth ;  then  the 
Seeds  v/ere  fown  in-  Drills,  which  were  made  4  Feet 
afunder,  into  which  the  Seeds  were  dropped  at  about  -8 
or'9  Inches  Diflance.  When  the  Plants  were  come  up 
3  Inches  high,  where  any  of  them  were  too  clofe,  they 
were  cut  up  with  a  Hand  Floe,  and  the  Intervals  between 
the  Rows  were  ploughed  fhallow  to  deftroy  the  young 
Weeds.  But  w'hen  the  Stems  were  advanced,  the 
Ground  in  the  Intervals  was  ploughed  deeper,  and 
the  Earth  laid  up  to  the  Plants  on  both  Sides ;  and  when 
the  Weeds  began  to  grow  again,  the  Ground  was  a  third 
/Fime  ploughed  to  deflroy  them;  this  kept  the  Ground 
pretty  clean  from  Weeds  till  the  Grain  was  ripe,  as  the 
Seafon  was  not  wet ;  but  otherwife  it  would  have  re¬ 
quired  a  fourth  Ploughing  to  anfwer  this  Purpofe.  The 
Stalks  of  thefe  Plants  produced  from  3  to  6  Spikes  of 
Grain  each,  which  was  a  great  Increafe. 

The  'lime  for  fowing  this  Corn,  is  about  the  fame 
for  Barley,  in  light  warm  I. and  it  may  be  fown  the  lat¬ 
ter  End  cf  March  or  the  Eeginr.ing  of  April ;  but  in 
cold  Ground,  the  Middle  or  End  of  April  will  be  early 
enough,  for  tbe-Grain  is  fubjedl  to  rot  in  cold  Land, 
efpecially  if  the  Seafon  proves  wet.  When  the  large 
forts  are  planted  in  a  Garden  for  Curiofity,  their  Seeds 
Humid  be  Town  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  the  Beginnirg 
of  March ,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  moderate  hot  Bed  to 
bring  them  forward ;  but  they  mull  not  be  kept  too 
clofely  covered,  for  that  will  draw  them  up  weak  ^ 
therefore,  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  they  fhould  be  in¬ 
ured  to  bear  the  open  Air  ;  and.  the  Beginning  of  May, 
they  fhould  be  taken  up  with  Balls  cf  Earth  to  their 
Roots, -and  tranfplanted  into  a  warm  Border  at  3  or  4 
Feet  Diflance,  carefully  watering  them  if  the  Weather' 
proves.dry,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which* 
they  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clearr 

frofi* 
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Weeds.  It  the  Seafori  fhou id  prove  warm,  thefe  Plants 
will  ripen  the  Corn  in  Autumn. 

ZIZIPHORA.  Lin.Gen.Pl.  33,  Clinopodium. 
Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  194.  Tab.  92.  Field  Bafil. 

T he  Characters  are, 

■'  The  Flower  hath  a  long ,  rough ,  cylindrical  Empale - 
tft'enty  flightly  cut  into  5  Parts  at  the  Brim.  The  Flower 
is  of  the  labiated  Kind ,  having  a  long  cylindrical  Tube. 
The  upper  Lip  is  oval,  reflexed,  and  entire  ;  the  under 
'  Lip  ( or  Beard)  is  divided  into  3  equal  Segments  ;  it  has 
2  fpr ending  Stamina  terminated  by  oblong  Summits ,  and 
a  quadrifld  Germen  flupporting  a  briflly  Style ,  crowned  by 
a  Jharp-pointed  infleSced  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
turns  to  4  oblong  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species ,  are, 

1.  Ziziphora  capitulis  terminalibus ,  foliis  ovatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  PL  21.  Field  Bafil  with  Heads  terminating 

.  the  Stalks,  and  oval  Leaves.  Clinopodium fljlulofum  pu- 

rhilum ,  India  occidentalis,  fummo  caule  foridum.  Pluk. 
Aim.  in.  Low  fiftulous  Field  Bafil  of  the  JVefl -.Indies, 
having  Flowers  on  the  Top. of  the  Stalk. 

2.  ZlzlPHORA  floribus  later  alibus,  foliis  lanceolatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  21.  Field  Bafil  with  Flowers  growing  cn 
the  Sides  of  the  Stalk,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  Acinos 
Syriaca,  folio  mucronatn,  capfulis  hirfutis.  Mor .  Hifl.  3. 
p.  404.  Syrian  Field  Bafil  with  an  acute- pointed  Leaf, 
and  hairy  Capfules. 

3.  Ziziphora  floribus  later  alibus,  foliis  infer  ioribus, 
lineari  lanceolatis,  fummis  ovato-mucronatis.  Field  Bafil 
with  Flowers  growing  on  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  the 
lower  Leaves  linear  and  Spear-fhaped,  and  thofe  on  the 
Top  oval,  terminating  wiih  long  Points. 

4.  Ziziphora  foliis  lanoolatis,  foribus  terminalibus. 
Idort.  Cliff.  305.  Field  Bafil  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks.  Clinopodium  Alpi- 
num  rofeum,  future j a  feliis.  Boccon.  Muf  119.  Alpine 
Field  Bafil  with  Rofe-like  Heads,  and  Savory  Leaves. 
'{This  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ;  this  is  an 

.  annual  Plant  which  has  a  four  cornered  Stalk  about  4 
Inches  high,  fending  out  fide  Branches  From  the  Bottom 
which  /land  oppofite,  thefe  are  terminated  by  a  Clufter 
of  fmall  Flowers  furrounded  by  oval  Leaves,  ending 
in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  have  a  flender  cylindri¬ 
cal  Empalement,  out  of  which  they  juft. peep  ;  they  are 
purple,  of  the  Lip  Kind,  and  have  but  2  Stamina;  it 
flowers  in  June,  July,  arid  Augufl,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
about  6  Weeks  after. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant  ;  this 
fends  up  many  flender  ligneous  Stalks,  which  rife  near  a 
Foot  high,  arid  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
riFout  the  Size  of  thofe  of  Stimmer  Savory,  and  have  a 
Scent  like  thofe.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Whorls 
i round  the  Stalks,  which  are  like  thofe  of  the  former 
Sort,  and  appear  at  the  fame  Sea fon. 

The  Seeds  of  the  third  Sort  I  received  from  Dr. 
^ho  procured  them  from  Aleppo',  this  rifes  about 
^  or  9  Inches  high,  the  Stalks  branch  out  their  whole 
j  Length.  The  lower  Leaves  are  narrow  and  hairy*  thofe 
at  the  Top  are  oval,  running  out  in  acute  Points.  The 
Flowers  are  difpofed  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  and 
are  Lke  thofe  of  the  former  Sort.  The  whole  Plant 
fmells  like  Pennyroyal. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,,  and  Ap~ 
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pemine  Mountains.  The  Stalks  of  this  rife  about  6 
Inches  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  a 
Clufter,  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  of  the  fame 
Shape  and  Colour,  as  thofe  of  the  firfl  Sort,  and  are 
furrounded  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  annual,  fo  are  propagated 
only  by  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  may  be  Town  in  a  Border  of  light  Earth, 
either  in  Spring  or  Autumn.  Thofe  Plants  which  come 
up  in  Autumn,  will  abide  through  the  Winter,  and  will 
grow  much  larger  than  thofe  which  come  up  in  the 
Spring  ;  though  neither  of.  them  rife  very  high.  The 
Seeds  fhould  he  fown  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain  ; 
for  they  do  not  thrive  well  when  they  are  tranfplanted, 
unlefs  the  Farth  remains  to  their  Roots.  Thefe  have  a 
pretty  ftrong  aromatick  Scent,  fomewhat  refembling 
Summer  Savory  ;  but  as  they  are  Plants  of  little  Beau¬ 
ty,  they  are  feldom  cultivated  but  in  Botanick  Gardens, 
for  Variety. 

The  Seeds  of  thofe  Plants  which  come  up  in  Autumn, 
will  be  ripe  in  July  or  Augufl  ;  but  thofe  of  the  Spring 
Plants  will  not  ripen  till  the  latter  End  of  Augufl,  cr  the 
Beginning  of  September ,  when  if  the  Seeds  are  permittee! 
to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  require  no  far¬ 
ther  Care,  but  to  clear  them  from  Weeds,  and  thin 
them  where  they  are  too  clofe. 

ZIZIPHUS.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  627.  Tab.  403. 
Rb*mnus.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  235*  The  Jujube. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement  ;  it  has  1  Funnel- 
f taped  Petal ,  which  fpreads  open  at  the  Tcp,  and  is  cut 
into  4  «r  5  Segments  ;  it  has  5  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina , 
whofe  Bafls  are  infer  ted  to  the  Petal,  and  are  terminated 
by  fmall  Summits,  and  an  oval  Germen  fupporting  2  flender 
Styles  crowned  by  obtufle  Stigmas.  The  Germen  aftc'  ward 
becomes  an  oblong  eval  Berry ,  incloflng  a  ftngle  Nut  of 
the  fame  Form,  which  has  2  Ceils,  each  containing  an 
oblong  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ziziphus  aculeis  gemir.atis  reClis,  fliis  obLnga-cva- 
tis  ferratis.  Jujube  with  ftrait  Thorns  growing  by 
Pairs,  and  oblong,  oval,  fawed  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Ziziphus*  Dod.  p.  807.  The  common  Jujube. 

2.  Ziziphus  aculeis  gemin&tis,  altero  recurvo,  foliis 
ovatis  nervofts.  Jujube  with  Twin  Spines  one  of  which 
is  recurved,  and  oval  veined  Leaves.  Ziziphus  fydveflns. 
Tourn.  Infl.  627.  The  Wild  Jujube. 

3.  Ziziphus  aculeis  fllitariis  rceurvis ,  pedunculis  ag¬ 
gregates,  foliis  cot date-rot undis  nervofts,  fubtus  tomentofls. 
Jujube  with  fingle  recurved  Spines,  -Foot  Stalk3  in  Cluf* 
ters,  and  round  Heart-fhfrped,  veined  Leaves  downy  on 
their  under  Side.  Jujube  cculeata,  nervofts  foliis  infra 

pfericeis  fletvis.  Bunn.  Zeyh  131.  Prickly  Jujube  with 
veined  Leave?,  which  are  fiJky  and  yellow  on  their  un- 
,  der  Side. 

4. ,  Ziz  ip hu  s  aculeis  -gminatis  redl  is,  foliis  ovatis  ner- 
lyfts.  .-'Jujube  with  double  ftiait  Thorns,  and  oval 
veiried  Leaves.  Jujube  f.  Zizyphus  Africana,  muerona - 
tis  feliis,  fpina  gemtlld.  Pluk.  Aim.  199.  AJrican  Ju¬ 
jube  with  pointed  Leaves  arid  double  Spines. 

The  ift  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
Europe  ;  it  has  a  woody  Stalk  which  divides  into  many 

crook' 
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crooked  irregular  Branches,  which  are  armed  with 
ftrong  ftrait  Thorns  fet  by  Pairs  at  each  Joint.  The 
Leaves  are  2  Inches  long  and  i  broad,  (lightly  fawed 
on  their  Edges,  and  (land  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches ;  two 
or  three  arifing  from  the  fame  Place  which  fit  clofe  ; 
they  are  fmall  and  of  a  yellow  Colour;  tl  efe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  an  oval  Fruit,  about  the  Size  of  a  middling 
Plum,  of  a  fweetifh  Tafte  and  are  clammy,  including 
a  hard  oblong  Stone,  pointed  at  both  Ends. 

The  Fruit  of  this  Tree  was  formerly  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  it, is  reckoned  pe&oral,  and  good  for  Coughs, 
Pleuriftes,  and  hot  fharp  Humours,  but  is  now  feldom 
to  be  found  in  the  Shops.  In  Italy  and  Spain ,  this  Fruit 
is  ferved  up  at  the  Table  in  Deferts  during  the  Winter 
Seafon,  as  a  dry  Sweetmeat. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  about  ‘ Tinus  in  Ajrica ; 
this  has  (lender  woody  Stalks,  which  fend  out  many 
weak  Branches,  covered  with  a  gravith  Bark,  and  arm¬ 
ed  with  Spines  which  come  out  by  Pairs  at  each  Joint, 
one  of  which  is  longer  than  (he  other,  and  is  ftrait;  the 
other  is  fhort  and  recurved.  The  Leaves  are  fmall, 
oval,  and  veined  ;  they  are  half  an  Inch  long,  and  as 
much  in  Breadth,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The 
Flowers  of  this  Sort  I  have  not  feen,  fo  can  give  no 
farther  Defcription  of  this  Plant. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  rifes  with 
fhrubby  Stalks  10  or  12-  Feet  high,  fending  out  many 
(lender  Branches,  which  have  a  yellowifh  Bark,  and  are 
armed  with  fingle  recurved  Thorns  at  each  Joint.  The 
Leaves  are  round,  Heart-fhaped,.  about  2  Inches  long, 
and  as  much  in  Breadth,,  and  are  indented  at  the  Foot 
Stalk;  they  have  3  longitudinal  Veins,  and  are  covered 
with  a  yellow  iln  Down  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  in  Ciullers  from  the  Wings  of  the  Bran¬ 
ches;  they  are  fmall  and  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  thefe 
are  fucceed&d  by  oval  Fruit  about  the  Size  of  fmall 
Olives  inclofing  a  Stone  of  the  fame  Shape. 

The  4th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria ,  from  whence 
I  have  received  the  Seeds;  this  fends  up  feveral  fhrubby 
Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  divide  into  (lender  Bran¬ 
ches,  thefe  are  armed  with  ftrait  Spines,  which  are  fet 
by  Pairs  at  each  Joint.  The  Leaves  are  fmall,  ova!,, 
and  veined,  and  are  placed  alternate,  (landing  on  very 
(hort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a. yellow 
Colour,  arifing  at  the  Wings  of  the  Branches.  The 
Ftuit  is  round,  and  about  the  Size  of  Sloes.. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  only  in  the  Gardens  of 
fome  curious  Perfons  for  Variety,  for  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  Fruit  in  England.  The  ift  and  4th  Sorts,  which 
are  the  moft  hardy,  will  fcarce  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ters  in  England ,  even  when  they  are  planted  againft 
South  Walls;  in  which  Situation  I  have  kept  the  Plants 
2  or  3  Years,  when  the  Winters  have  proved  mild,  but 
they  were  afterward  killed  by  a  fharp  Froft.  They  may 
he  propagated  by  putting  their  Stones  into  Pots  of  Frefh 
light  Earth,  foon  after  their  Fruits  are  ripe  ;  and  in  Win¬ 
ter  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common  hot  Bed 
Frame,  where  they  may  be  fheltered  from  fevere  Froft. 
In  the  Spring  thefe  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed,  which  will  greatly  forward  the  Growth 
of- the  Seeds;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
fnould  be  inured  to  the  open .  Air  by  Degrees,  into 
Vol.  II. 
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which  theymuft  be  removed  in  June,  placing  them  neat 
the  Shelter  of  a  Hedge;  and  in  very  dry  Weather  they 
muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water. 

In  this  Situation  they  may  remain  till  the  Beginning 
of  Odlober ,  when  they  muft  be  removed  either  into  the 
Green-houfe,  or  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame,  where 
they  may  be  defended  from  Froft,  but  fhould  have  as 
much  free  Air  as  poftible  in  mild  Weather. 

During  the  Winter  Seafon  they  fhould  be  now  and 
then  refrefhed  with  Water;  but  after  their  Leaves  are 
fallen  (as  they  always  (hed  them  in  V/inter),  they  muft: 
not  be  over  watered  ;  which  would  rot  the  tender  Fibres 
of  their  Roots,  and  caufe  the  Plants  to  decay. 

In  March ,  juft  before  the  Plants  begin  to  (hoot,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted,  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  light  frefh  Earth;  and  if  they  are  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  it  will  greatly  promote  their 
taking  Root  ;  but  in  May  they  muft  be  inured  to  the 
open  Air  by  Degrees,  into  which  they  fhould  be  foon  af¬ 
ter  removed. 

Thus  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  managed  while  young, 
at  which  Time  they  are  tender;  but  when  they  are  3 
or  4  Years  old,,  fome  of  them  may  be  planted  in  the. 
full  Ground,  againft  a  warm  WTali  or  a  Pale,  where,  if 
they  have  a  dry  Soil,  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our 
ordinary  Winters  pretty  well,  but  in  hard  Frofts  they 
will  require  to  be  fhehered,  fo  it  will  be  proper  to 
keep  a  Plant  or  two  in  Pots  which  may  be  houfed  in 
Winter. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  Suckers, 
which  the  old  ones  many  Times  fend  forth  from  therr 
Roots,  but  thefe  are  feldom  fo  well  rooted  as  thole  pro¬ 
duced  from  Seeds,  nor  do  they  make  fo  good  Plants, 
for  which  Reafon  they  are  but  rarely  propagated  that 
W  ay. 

The  2d  Sort  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  firft,  fo  thefe  Plants 
muft  be  kept  in  Pots,  and  in  the  Winter  placed  into  the 
Green-houfe,  and  treated  as  other  hardy  exotick  Plants, 
being  careful  not  to  over-water  them  at  that  Seafon,  but 
especially  when  they  have  fhed  their  Leaver* 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds  which  muft  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Country  where  it  naturally  grows;  thefe 
fhould  be  Town  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  which  will  bring  up 
the  Plants  in  about  fix  Weeks,  if  the  Seeds  are  good, . 
When  the  Plants  begin  to  advance  in  Height,  they 
fhould  be  gradually  hardened,  and  in  “June  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  open  Air  in  a  fheltered  Situation  ;  but  in 
Autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  Shelter,  where  they 
muft  remain-  all  the  V/inter,  and  in  the  Spring,  before 
the  Plants  begin  to  pufh  out .  their  Leaves,  they  (hould 
be  carefully  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  frnali  Pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  gentle  hot  Bed  to  forward  their -put¬ 
ting  out  new  Roots.  In  Summer  they  muft  be  expofed 
abroad,,  but  in  Winter  they  muft  he  houfed. 

The  3d  and  4th  Sorts  are  tenderer  than  the  former, 
fo  will  not  thrive  in  this  Country  unlefs  the  Plants  are 
kept  in  a  warm  Stove.  Thefe  are  propagated  as  the 
former,  but  the  Plants  muft  be  more  tenderly  treated, 
for  they  (hould  not  be  wholly  expofed  abroad  at  any 
Time  in  the  Year;  in  Summer  they  muft  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  in  ^Winter  they 
muft  b$  kept  in  a  warm  Stove. 
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ZYGOPHYLLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  PI.  474.  Fabago. 

* Tourn .  Infi.R.  -H.  258.  ‘Tab.  135*  Bean  Caper. 

The  Charaflers  are, 

The  Efnpalement  of  the  Flower  Is  compofed  of  5  oval  ob- 
tufe  Leaves.  The  Flotver  hat  5  obtufe  Petals  longer  than 
the  Empalement ,  and  indented  at  their  Points  ;  it  has  a 
clofed  Neflariuni ,  which  includes  the  Germen ,  compofed  of 
J'everal  Scales  or  little  Leaves,  to  which  the  Safes  of  the 
Stamina  are  faflened ;  it  bath  10  Awl f japed  Stamina , 
terminated  by  oblong  Summits,  and  an  oblong  Germen ,  fup- 
■  porting  an  Awl- (Jj aped  Style ,  crowned  by  a  jingle  Stigma. 
The  Germen  afterwards  becomes  an  oval  five-cornered  Cap- 
fule  with  5  Cells,  containing  feveral  roundi/h  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Zygophyllum  capfulis  prifmatico  pentandns. 
Hart.  Up fal.  103.  Bean  Caper  with  a  five-tided  prif- 
matical  Capfule.  Fabago  Belgarum  five  peplus  Parifien- 
fium.  Lugd.  458.  Common  Bean  Caper,  or  Peplus  of 
the  Parifians. 

2.  Zygophyllum  capfulis  globofo-dcpreffs.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  385.  Bean  Caper  with  globular  deprefled  Capfules. 
Fabago  Africana  arbor  efeens,  fore  fulphureo,  frudlu  rotun¬ 
da.  Com.  Plant,  rar.  10.  Tree-like  African  Bean  Caper 
with  a  Brimftone  Flower  and  a  round  Fruit. 

3.  Zygophyllum  capfula- um  angulis  combrejfo-mem- 
branaceis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  385.  Bean  Caper  with  compref- 
fed  membranaceous  Angles  to  the  Caplules.  Fabago  te- 
.  traphylla  flore  te’rapetalo,  fruflu  membranaceo  quadrangu. 
lari.  Burm.  Plant.  Afr.  7.  Four-leaved  Bean  Caper 
with  a  Flower  of  4  Petals,  and  a  4  cornered  membrana¬ 
ceous  Fruit. 

4.  -Zygophyllum  capfulis  ovatis  ocutis.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  386.  Bean  Caper  with  oval  acute  pointed  Capfules. 
Fabago  fiore  luteo,  petalorum  unguibus  rubris,  fruftu  Jul- 
cato  acuto  oblongo.  Burm.  Plant.  Afr.  6.  Bean  Caper 
with  a  yellow  Flower,  the  Tails  of  the  Petals  red,  and 
an  acute,  oblong,  furrowed  Fruit. 

The  i ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  ;  this  has 
been  long  an  Inhabitant  of  fome  curious  Gardens  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Root  is  thick,  flefhy,  and  ftrikes  deep  into 
the  Ground,  and  will  grow  as  thick  as  a  Man’s  Arm  when 
old.  The  Stalks  decay  every  Autumn  to  the  Root,  from 
which  Spring  new  Shoots  every  Year,  in  Number  pro- 
.portionai  to  the  Size  of  the  Root ;  they  rile  3  or  4  Feet 
high,  fending  out  a  few  Side  Branches ;  thefe  are  fmooth, 
green,  and  jointed  ;  they  are  garniftied  with  fmooth 
flefhy  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Purflane,  2  Handing  together 
on  the  fame  Foot  Stalk  which  is  an  Inch  long  ;  they  are 
of  a  blueifh  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  2  or  3  arifmg  at  the  fame 
joint  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  compofed  of  5 
roundifh  concave  Petals  oi  a  reddifh  Colour  on  their  Out- 
fide,  and  10  Stamina  which  are  twice  the  Length  of  the 
Petals.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  prifma- 
tical  Capfules  with  5  Sides,  which  have  Cells  filled  with 
roundifh  Seeds.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June  and  July , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  2d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope-,  this  rifes  with  a  thick  woody  Stalk,  3  or  4  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  Branches,  garnifhed  with  fuccu- 
lent  Leaves  placed  by  Fours  fifing  clofe  to  them.  From 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  the  T lowers  are  produced  on 
^pretty  long  flender  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  compofed  of 
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5  Sulphur-coloured  Petals  which  have  a  brown  Spot  on 
each  of  their  Tails  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  de- 
preffed  Fruit  having  5  Cells,  each  containing  2  roundifh 
Seeds.  This  Plant  continues  flowering  all  Summer  and 
Autumn,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Winter. 

The  3d  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  \  this  has  a  llirubby  Stalk  which  divides  into  many 
irregular  jointed  Branches,  which  rife  4  or  5  Feet  high, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  thick  fucculent  Leaves,  which  are 
larger,  and  more  obtufe  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort  ; 
they  are  placed  by  Fours  at  each  Joint,  2  on  each  Side 
the  Stalk  oppofite  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk  on  flender  Foot  Stalks;  thefe  ha%re 
but  4  Petals,  which  are  broader  than  thofe  of  the  fecond 
Sort,  but  cf  the  fame  Colour,  each  having  a  brown  Spot 
at  their  Tails.  The  Fruit  has  4  broad  membranaceous 
Wings  to  it,  refembling  the  Sails  of  a  Mill.  This  Plant 
flowers  moft  Part  of  Summer,  but  the  Fruit  feldom  ripens 
well  in  England 

The  4th  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop:  ; 
The  Stalks  of  this  branch  out  greatly  from  the  Bottom  ; 
they  are  fhrubby,  jointed,  and  irregular.  The  Leaves 
are  of  the  Confidence  f  thole  of  Purflane;  they  are 
narrow  at  their  Tajls,  but  oval  toward  their  Points,  and 
are  placed  by  Fours  at  each  Joint  like  the  former.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  on  flen¬ 
der  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  each 
Petal  having  a  pretty  large  red  Spot  at  their  Tails  The 
Fruit  is  oval,  about  3  Quarters  of  an  Inch  long,  having 
5  deep  Furrows,  and  is  divided  into  5  Cells  filled  with 
roundifh  Seeds  This  Plant  flowers  great  Part  of  the 
Year,  and  the  Fruit  ripens  in  Autumn  and  Winter. 

The  ifl  Sort  is  propagated  only  by  Seeds,  which  ri¬ 
pen  very  well  in  England  in  warm  Seafons  ;  thefe  may 
be  either  Town  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  in  the  Spring,  or 
on  a  warm  Border  of  light  Ground;  thofe  which  arc 
fown  on  the  hot  Bed  will  come  up  in  three  Weeks  or  a 
Month  ;  and  about  a  Month  after,  the  Plants  will  be  fit 
to  remove,  when  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fepa- 
rate  fmali  Pot  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  gentle  hot  Bed  to  promote  their  taking  Root,  and 
fhaded  fiom  the  Sun  in  the  Day  Time  ;  afterward  they 
mud  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  Air,  to 
which  they  fhould  be  expofed  all  the  Summer;  but  in 
Autumn,  when  their  Stalks  begin  to  decay,  they  fhould 
be  placed  in  a  hot  Bed  Frame  to  fhelter  them  from  the 
Froft  in  Winter,  for  while  they  are  young,  they  are  a 
little  tender.  The  Spring  following  they  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  South  Border  clofe  to  a 
Wall,  in  a  dry  rubbifhy  Soil,  where  they  will  endure  the 
Cold  without  Covering.  There  is  a  Plant  of  this  Kind 
in  the  Chelfea  Garden  which  is  near  50  Years  old,  and 
has  refilled  the  fevered  Cold  without  any  Covering,  and 
produces  great  Plenty  of  Flowers  and  Fruit  annually. 

Thofe  Plants  which  come  up  in  the  full  Qround  will 
require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  come  up  too  -clofe, 
giving  them  Room  to  grow  the  firft  Year,  and  when 
their  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
fhould  be  covered  with  Tan  to  prevent  the  Froft  from 
penetrating  to  the  Roots,  or  in  frofty  Weather,  they 
may  be  covered  with  Straw  or  Peas  Haulm,  which  will 
anfwer  the  fame  Purpofe  ;  and  in  the  Spring,  the  Roots 

fhould 
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fhould  be  carefully  taken  up;  planting  them  clofe  to  a 
warm  Wall,  as  was  before  directed. 

The  other  3  Sorts  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country,  fo  they  muft  be 
kept  in  Pots,  and  houfed  in  Autumn.  Thefe  Plants  may 
be  propagated  either  by  Seeds  or  Cuttings. 

The  2d  and  4th  Sorts  ripen  their  Seeds  pretty  well  in 
England,  fo  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  them  on  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
about  an  Inch  high,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted 
into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  Ihading  them  from  the  Sun  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then  as  the  Seafon  advan¬ 
ces,  they  fhould  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open 
Air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed  the  latter  End 
of  May,  placing  them  in  a  warm  fheltered  Situation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when  they  fhould 
be  placed  in  an  airy  dry  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they  will  fuc- 
ceed  better  than  in  a  Green-houfe  ;  for  they  require  a 
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large  Share  of  Air  in  mild  Weather,  otherwife  their 
Shoots  are  apt  to  be  weak  and  tender,  fo  are  often  injured 
by  damp  Air  in  Winter,  but  they  do  not  require  any  arti¬ 
ficial  Heat.  If  they  are  fcreened  from  the  Froft,  and 
have  Plenty  of  Air,  they  will  thrive  very  well. 

The  3d  Sort  feldom  produces  good  Seeds  in  England, 
fo  is  propagated  by  Cuttings,  and  the  2  others  are  gene¬ 
rally  increafed  in  the  Gardens  the  fame  Way,  that  Me¬ 
thod  being  very  expeditions,  though  the  Seedling  Plants 
grow  ftronger,  and  rife  to  a  greater  Height.  Thefe 
Cuttings  may  be  planted  in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  during 
any  of  the  Summer  Months;  if  thefe  are  covered  clofe 
down  with  Bell  or  Hand  Glades,  and  fhaded  from  the 
Sun,  they  will  put  out  Roots  in  five  or  fix  Weeks,  and 
then  they  may  be  taken  up  carefully  and  potted, 
placing  them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
after  which  they  may  be  removed  to  a  warm  fheltered  Si¬ 
tuation,  and  treated  as  thofe  Plants  raifed  from  Seeds. 
ZYLOSTEUM.  See  Lonicera. 
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EX  L  ATI 
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Abies 

Abrotanum 
Abrotanum  Fce- 
mina,  fee  Santolina 
Abrus,  fee  Glycine 
Abftnthium 
Abutilon 
Acacia 

Acacia  Germanorum,  fee 
Prunus 

Acacia  Virginiana,  fee'R.o- 
binia 

Acajou,  fee  Anacardium 
Acalypha 
Acanaceous 
Acanthus 

Acarna,  fee  Cnicus 

Acaulis 

Acer 

Acetofa 

Acetofella,  fee  Oxalis 

Achillea 

Achyranthes 

Acinos 

Acinus 

Aconitum 

Aconitum  Hyemale,  fee 
Helleborus 
Acorus 

Acriviola,  fee  Tropaeolum 

Aclaea 

Adanfonia 

Adenanthera 

Adhatoda,  fee  Jufticia 

Adianthum 

Adnata. 

Adonis 

Adoxa 

A£fchynomene,y^  Mimofa 

jffifculus 

JEther 

Agave 

Ageratum 

Ageratum  officinarum,  fee 
Achillsea 

Agnus  Callus,  fee  Vitex 

Agrifolium,  fee  Ilex 

Agrimonia 

Agrollemma 

Ahouai,  fee  Thevetia 

Aizoon 

Ala 


Alabaflrum 

Alaternoides,  fee  Phylica, 
Clutia,  &  Celaftrus 
Alaternus 
Alcea 
Aichimella 

Alkekengi,  fee  Phyfalis 
Aliaria,  fee  Hefperis 
Allium 
Alnus 

Alnus  nigra  baccifera,  fee 
Frangula 
Aloe 

Aloides,  fee  Stratiotes 

Alopecuros 

A1  pi  nia 

Althaea 

Alylfoides,  fee  Alyfium 
Alyffum 

Amaranthoides  fee  Gom- 
phrena 
Amaranth  us 

Amaranihus  Criflatus,  fee 
Ceiolia. 

Amaryllis 

Ambrofia 

Amelanchier,  fee  Chionan- 
thus 

Amentaceous 

Amethyllea 

Ammannia 

Ammi 

Ammi  perenne,  fee  Silaum 
Amomum  Plinii,  fee  So- 
lanum 

Amoris  Pomum,  fee  Ly- 
coperficon. 

Amorpha 

Amygdalus 

Anacampferos,  fee  Sedum 

Anacardium 

Anacycius 

Anagallis 

Anagyris 

Ananas 

Anapodyphyllon,  fee  Po- 
dyphyllon 
Anaflatica 
Anchufa 
Andrachne 
Andromeda 
Androface 


Androfemum,  fee  Hype¬ 
ricum 
Andryala 
Anemone 

Anemonoides,  fee  Anemone 
Anemofpermos,  fee  Arcto- 
tis 

Anethum 

Angelica 

Anguria 

Anil 

Anifum,  fee  Pimpinella 
Anona 

Anonis  fee  Ononis 

Anthemis 

Antherae 

Anthericum 

Anthology 

Antholy'za 

Anthofpermum 

Anthyllis 

Antirrhinum 

Aparine 

Apetalous 

Aphaca 

Apios,  fee  Glycine 

Apium 

Apocynum 

Aquilolium,  fee  Ilex 

Aquilegia 

Arabis 

Arachis 

Aralia 

Arbor 

Arbor  Camphorifera,  fee 
Laurus 

Arbor  Coral,  fee  Erythri- 
na 

Arbor  Judae,  fee  Cercis 

Arbor  Vitae,  fee  Thuya 

Arboreus 

Arbutus 

Ar£lium 

Ar&otis 

Arcuation 

Aigemone 

Argilla 

Aria  Theophrafti,  fee  Cra¬ 
taegus 

Arifarum,  fee  Arum 
Arifta 

Ariltolochia 
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Armeniaca 

Armerius,  fee  Dianthus 

Arnica 

Artedia 

Artemifia 

Arum 

Arundo  T 

A  farina 

Afarum 

Afclepias 

A  fey  rum 

Afpalathus 

Afparagus 

Afperifolious 

Afperugo 

Afperula 

Alphodelus 

After 

Afterifcus,  fee  Bupthal- 
mum 

Afteroicles,  fee  Inula 

Aftragalus 

Aftrantia 

Atharoanta 

Atra&ylis 

Atraphaxis 

Atriplex 

Atriplex  baccifera,  fee  Bli- 
tum 

Atropha 
Avena 
Aurantium 
Auricula  urfi 
Azalea 

Azederach,  fee  Melia 
B. 

ACC  A 
Baccharis 
Bacciferous 
Balauftia,  fee  Punica 
Ballote 

Balfamina,  fee  Impatiens 
Balfamita,  fee  Tanacetum 
Bamia  Mofchata,  fee  Hi- 
bifeus 

Banana,  fee  Mufa 
Bannifteria 

Baobob,  fee  Adanfonia 
Barba  Caprce,  fee  Spiraea 
Barba  Jovis,  Jee  Anthyllis 
Barbarea,  fee  Sifymbrium 
Bardaoa 


Bardana,  jee  Ar&ium 
Barleria 
Bartramia 
Baflella 

Baftlicum,  fee  Ocymum 

B  after!  a 

Bauhinia 

Belladonna,  fee  Atrona 
Beilis 

Beilis  major,  fee  Chryfan- 
themum 
Bellonia 

Benzoin,  fee  Laurus 
Berberis 

Bermudiana,  fee  Sifyrin- 
chium 

Bernardia,  fee  Croton 

Befleria 

Beta 

Betonica 

Betonica  aquatica,^  Scro- 
phularia 

Betonica  Pauli,  fee  Vero¬ 
nica 
Betula 
Bidens 

Bifolium,  fee  Orphis 
Bignonia 
Bilcutella 
Bifterula 

Biflingua,  jee  Rufcus 

Biftorta 

Bivaivular 

Bixa 

Blattaria,  Jee  Verbafcum 

Blitum 

Bocconia 

Boerhaavia 

Bombax 

Bonduc,  fee  Guilandina 
Bontia 

Bonus,  Henricus  fee  Che- 
nopodium 
Borbonia 
Borrago 
Bofia 

Botrys,  fee  Chenopodium 
Brabejurri 

Branca  Urfina,  fee  Acan¬ 
thus 
Brafiica 

Breynia  < 

Bromelia 

Browallia 

Brunella  fee  Prunella 
Brunsfelfia 
Brufcus,  fee  Rufcus 
Bryonia 

Bryonia  nigra,  fee  Tamus 

Bubon 

Buddleja 

Bugloftum,  fee  Anchufa  & 
Lycopfis 
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Bugula 

Bulbous 

Bulbocaftanum,  fee  Bunl- 
um 

Bulbocodium 

Bunias 

Bu phi  ha! mum 
Bupleuroides,  fee  Phyllis 
Bupleurum  > 

Burfa  Paftoris 

Bucomus 

Buxus 

C. 

A  A  P  E  B  A,  fee  Ci- 
fampelos 

Cacalia 

Cacalianthemum, fee  Caca- 
lia 
Cacao 
Cachrys 
Cadlus 
Caefalpina 

Caintto,y^  Chryfophyllum 

Cakile,  Jee  Bunias 

Calaba,  fee  Cornus 

Calamintha,  fee  Melifla 

Calceolus,^  Cypripedium 

Calendula 

Calla 

Callba 

Calyx 

Camara,  fee  Lantana 
Cameraria 
Campaniformis 
Campanula 

Camphors,  fee  Laurus 
Canna 

Canabina,  fee  Datifca 
Cannabis 

Cannacorus,  fee  Canna 
Capillamenta 
Capillaris 
Capitulum 

Capnoides,  fee  Fumaria 
Capparis  t 

Capparis  Fabago,  fee  Zy- 
gophyllum 
Capraria 
Capreolus 

Caprifolium,  fee  Pericly- 
menum 
Capficum 
Capful  a 

Caracalla,  fee  Phafeolus 
Cardamindum,  Jee  Tro- 
pseolum 
Cardamine 

Cardiaca  . 

Cardiofpermum 

Carduus 

Carduus  Benediclus,  fee 
Cnicw*' 


Carduus  Fullonrvn,  fee 
Dipfacus 
Carica 
Carlina 
Carpinus 
Carthamus 
Carum 

Caryophyllata,  fee  Geum 

Caryophyllus 

Cafia,  fee  Ofiris 

Caftia 

Caffida,  fee  Scruteliaria 

Cadme 

Caftanea 

Caflanea  Equina,  fee  Ef- 
-  cultis 

Caftorea,  fee  Durantia 
Catananche 

Cataputia  major,  fee  Ri- 
cinus 

Cataputia  minor,  fee  Eu¬ 
phorbia 

Cataria,  fee  Nepeta 

Catefbaea 

Caucalis 

Cauliferous 

Caulis 

Ceanothus 

Cedrus 

Ceiba,  fee  Bombax 

Celaftrus 

Celofja 

Celfia 

Cel  tis 

Centaurea 

Centaurium  minus,  fee 
Gentiana 
Centinodium 
Cepa 

Cephalanthus 

Ceraflium 

Cerafus 

Cerafus  racemofa,  Jee  Padus 

Ceratonia 

Cerbera 

Cercis 

Cecrefolium,  fee  Chaero- 
phyllum 
Cereus 
Cerinthe 
Ceftrum 
Chaerophylluro 
Chamsecerafus,  fee  Loni- 
cera 

Chamaeciftus,  Jee  Helian- 
themum 

Chamaeclama,  Jee  Glecho- 
ma 

Chamaecypariftus,  Jee  San- 
tolina 

Cham£edraphne,yk  RufcUs 
Chamaedrys,  fee  Teucri- 
um 


Chamaelea,  Cneorum 
Chamacmelurn,  fee  Anthe- 
mis 

Chamsemefpilus,  fee  Mef- 
pilus 

Chamacmorus,  fee  Rubus 
Chamaenerium,  fee  Epilo- 
bium 

Chamsepytis,  fee  Teucri- 
um 

Chamreriphes,  fee  Chamas- 
rops 

Chamaerubu3,  fee  Rubus 
Chamsefyce,  fee  Euphor- 

bium 

Chamaerhododendron,  fee 
Rhododendron 
Cheiranthus 
Chelidonium 
Chelone 

Chenopodio-morus,/^  Bli¬ 
tum 

Chenopodium 

Chionanthus 

Chironia 

Chondrilla 

Chriftophoriana,  fee  Achea 
Chryfanthemoides,  fee  O- 
fteofpermum 
Chryfanthemum 
Chryfobalanus 
Chryfocoma 
Chryfophyllum 
Chryfofplenium 
Cicer 
Cichoriuni 
Cicuta 

Cicutaria,  Jee  Liguftrum 
Cinara,  fee  Cynara 
Cineraria,  fee  Othonna 
Circea 
Cirri 

Cirfmm,  fee  Carduus 
Ciftus 

Citharexyron 

Citrus 

Claviculus 

Ciaytonia 

Clematis 

Cleome 

Clethra 

Cliffortia 

Clinopodium 

Clitoria 

Ciufia 

Clutia  '  ■’  1 

Clymenum,  fee  Lathyrus 

Clypeola 

Cneorum 

Cnicus 

Coa,  fee  Hippocratea 
Coccolobis 
Coccygria.  fee  Rhus 

Coch-  . 
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Cochlearia 

Coffea 

Coix 

Colchium 
Coldenia 
Collinfonia 
Collococcus 
Colocafia,  fee  Arum 
Colocynthis,  fee  Cucurbi- 
ta 

Columnea 

Colutea 

Colutea  Scorpioides,  fee 
Emerus 

Coma  Aurea,  fee  Chryfo- 
coma 
Comarum 
Commelina 
Coniferous 
Conium 

Conocarpodendron,  fee 
Protea 
Conocarpus 

Confoliaa  major,  fee  Sym¬ 
phytum 

Confolida  media,  fee  Bu- 
guh». 

Confolida  minima,  fee  Bei¬ 
lis 

Confolida  regalis,  fee  Del¬ 
phinium 
Convallaria 
Convolvulus 
Conyza 
Copaiba 

Corallodendron,  fee  Ery- 
thrina 
Corchorus 
Cordia 
Coreopfis 
Coriandrum 
Coriaria 

Corindum,  fee  Cardiofper- 
mum 
Coris 

Ccrifpermum 

Cornus 

Cornutia 

Corona  Imperialis,  fee  Fri- 
tillaria 

Corona  Solis,  fee „•  Helian- 
thus 

Coronilla 
Cor  tufa 
Corylus 
Corymbiferous 
Cory  m  bus 
Coftus 

Cotinus,  fee  Rhus 
Cotonea  Malus,  fee  Cydo- 
nia  '  , 

Cotcneafler,  fee  Mefyilus 
Cotula 


Coty'<  Jon 

Courbaril,  fee  Hymenaea 

Crambe 

Cramolari2 

CraflTula 

Crataegus 

Crateva 

Crepis 

Crefcentia 

Crinum 

Critlimum 

Chrifta  Pavonis ,fee  Poinci- 
ana 
Crocus 
Crotolaria 
Croton 
Crucianella 

Crupina  Bclgarum,  fee 
Serratula 
Cucubalus 
Cuculate 
Cucumis 

Cucumis  Aggreftis,  fee  E- 
latoria 
Cucurbita 

Cuiete,  fee  Crefcentia 
Culmiferous 

Cuminoides,  fee  Lagoecia 
Cuminum 
Cunila,  fee  Sideritis 
Cunonia 
Cupreflus 
Curcuma 
Cururu 
Cufpidatus 
Cyanus,  fee  Paullinia 
Cyclamen 
Cydonia 
Cynanchum 
Cynara 
Cynogloflum 
Cypripedium 
Cyfticapnos,  fee  Fumaria 
Cytifo-genifta,  fee  Sparti- 
ura 

Gytifus 

D. 

DALECHAMPIA 
Damafonium 
Daphne 
Datifca 
Datura. 

Daucus 

Daucus  Creticus,  fee  Atha- 
menta 
D’ayena 
Delphinium 

Dens  Can  is,  fee  Erithro- 
nium 

Dens  Leonis,  fee  Leonto- 
don 

Dentaria 


Dianthera 

Dianthus 

Diapenfia,  fee  Sanicula 
Diciamnus 

Di&amnus  Creticus,  fee 
Origanum 
Dierviila 
Digitalis 
Diofcorea 
Diofma 
Diofpyros 
Diplacus 
Dodartia 

Doria,  fee  Solidago  &  O- 
thonna 
Doronicum 
Dorftferous 
Dorflenia 

Dorycnium,^  Lotus 

Douglaflia 

Draba 

Draco  Herba,  fee  Abrota- 
num 

Draco  Arbor,  fee  Palma 

Dragocephalum 

Dracontium 

Dracunculus  Pratenfis,  fee 
Achillaea 

Dulcamara,  fee  Solanum 
Duran  tia 


E. 

EBELUS,  fee  Sanbucus 
Ebenus 
Echinus 

Echinomeloca&us,y^  Cac¬ 
tus 

Echinophora 

Echinops 

Echium 

Edera  quinquefolia,  fee  Vi- 
tis 

Efflorefcente 

Egerminate 

Elaterium,  fee  Momordica 
Elatine,  fee  Linaria 
Eluretia, 

Elaeagnus 

Elephantopus 

Elichryfum,  fee-  Gnapha- 
lium 
Ellifta 
Emerus 
Empetrum. 

Enucleation 

Enula  Campana,  fee  Inula 
Ephedra 

Ephemeron,jfoTradefcan- 
can  tia 
Epigsea 
Epilobium, 

Epidemium 

Epiphyllofpermous 


Equiletum 

Eranthemum.  fee  Adonis 
Erica 

Erica  Baccijera,  fee  Em¬ 
petrum 
Erigeron 
Erinus 
Eriocephalus 
Eruca 

Erucago,  fee  Bunia* 

Ervum 

Eryngium 

Eryfimum 

Erythrina 

Eryihronium 

Efchynomenous 

Efculentus 

Euonymus 

Euonymoides,  fee  Celaf* 
trus 

Eupatariophalacron,  fee 
Verbefina. 

Eupatorium 

Euphorbia 

Euphrafia 


F. 


Fab  a 

Faba  ./Egyptiaca,  fee 
Arum 

Faba  Crafla,  fee  Sedum 
Fabago,  fee  Zygophyllum 
Fagonia 

Fagopyrum,  fee  Helxine 

Fagus 

Ferraria 

Ferrum  Equinum,  fee  Hip- 
pocrepis 
Ferula 

Ficoides,  fee  Mefembrian- 
themum 
Ficus 

Ficus  Indica,  fee  Opuntia 
Filago 

Filipendula,  Jee  Spiraea 
Flammula  Jovis,  fee  Cle¬ 
matis 

Flos  Africanus,  fee  Trage- 
tes 

Flos  Paflionis,  fee  Paffi- 
flora  • 

Flos  Solis,  fee  Helianthus 
Flos  Trinitatis,  fee  Viola 
Fceniculum 

Foenum  Burgundiacum, 
fee  Medica 

Foenum  Graecum,  fee  Tri- 
gonella 
Fragaria^ 

Frangula 

Fraxinella 

Fraxinus 

Fritiilaria 

Fritil- 
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Fritiilaria  Crafla,  fee  AL 
clepias 
Fructiferous 
FruCtus 

Frumentaceous 
Frumentum  Indieum,  fee 
^  Zea 
Frutex 

Frutex  Pavonius,  fee  Poin- 
ciana 
Fuchfia 
Fumaria 

G. 

Galanthus 

Gale,  fee  Myrica 
Galega 
Galenia 
Galeopfis 

Galeopfis  frutefeens,  fee 
Prafium 
Gallium 
Garcinia 
Garidella 
Genifia 

Genifta  fpinofa,  fee  Ulex 
Geniftella,  fee  Ulex 
Gentiana 

Gentianella,  fee  Gentiana 

Geranium 

Gefnera 

Geum 

Gingidium,  fee  Artedia 
Gladiolus 

Glaucium,  fee  Chelidoni- 
um 


H 


H. 

iEMANTH  US 
Haematoxylum 
tiaucacabum,  fee  Phyfalis 
Halicacabus  peregrinus,/<?£ 
Cardiofpermum 
Halimus,  fee  Atriplex 
Halleria 
Hamamelis 

Harmala,  fee  Paganum 
Hedera 

Hedera  Terreftris,  fee  Gle- 
coma 

Hedypnois,  fee  Hyoferis 

Hedylarum 

Helenium 

Helianthemum 

Helianthus 

HeliCteris 

Heliocarpos 

Heliotropium 

Helleborine,  fee  Serapias 

Helleborus 

Helleborus  albus,  fee  Ve- 
ratrum 
Hemerocallis 
Hemionitis 
Hepatica 

Henatorium,  fee  Eupato- 
rium 

Heptaphyllum,  fee  Poten- 
tilla 

Heracleum,  fee  Sphondy- 
lium 
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Hyacinthus  Peruvianus, 
fee  Ornithogalum 
Hyacinthus  T&berofus,  fee 
Crinum 
Hydrangea 
Hydrocotyle 

Hydrolapathum,  fee  Lapa- 
thum 

Hydrophyllon 

Hydropiper,  fee  Perficaria 

Hyofcyamas 

Hypecoon 

Hypericum 

Hypericumfrutex^eSpiraea 

Hypophyllofpermous 

Hyflopus 


J 


I. 


ACE  A,  fee  Centau- 
_  rea 

Jacobaea,  fee  Othonna  &  Lapfana 
Senecio  Larix 

Jalapa  Laferpitium 

Jafminoides,  fee  Ceftrum  Lathyrus 


L  . 

LA  BLAB,  fee  Pha- 
feolus 

Labrum  Veneris,  fee  Dip- 
facus 

Labrufca,  fee  Vitis 
Laburnum,  fee  Cytifus 
Lacryma  Jobi,  fee  Coix 
La&ifera 
LaCtuca 

LaCtuca  Agnini,  fee  Valc= 
rianella 
Lagoecia 

Lagopus,  fee  Trifolium 
Lamium 

Lampfana,  fee  Lapfana 

Lantana 

Lanuginous 

Lapathum,  fee  Rumex 


&  Lycium 
Jafminum 
Iatropha 
Iberis 

Ibifcus,  fee  Hibifcus 
Icaco,  fee  Chryfobalanus 
Ilex 

Impatiens 

Imperatoria 

Inga 

Intibus,  fee  Cichorium 
Inula 


Latifolius 

Lavatera 

Lavendula 

Laureola,  fee  Daphne 
Lauro-cerafus,  fee  Padus 
Laurus 

Laurus  Alexandrina,  fee 
Rufcus 

Laurus  Tinus,  (ee  Tines 

Lawfonia 

Leguminous 


Glaux 

lica 

Iohnfonia 

Lens  paluftris 

Glechoma 

Herba  Paris,  fee  Paris 

Ipomeea 

Lentifcus,  fee  Piftacea 

Gledilfia 

Herbous 

Iris 

Leontopetalon,^Leontice 

Globularia 

Hermannia 

Iris  bulbofa,  fee  Xiphium 

Leontice 

Gloriofa 

HermodaCtylus 

Iris  Perfica,y?<?  Xiphium 

Leontodon 

Glycine 

Hernandia 

Ifatis 

Leonurus 

Giycyrrhiza 

Herniaria 

Ifopyrum 

Lepidium 

Gnaphalium 

Hefperis 

Ifora,  fee  HeliCteres 

Lepidocarpedendron,  fee 

Gnaphalodes,^  Micropus 

Hibifcus 

Itea 

Protea 

Gomphrena 

Hieracium 

Judaica  Arbor,  fee  Cercis 

Leucanthemum,/^Anthc- 

Goflypium 

Hippocaftanum 

juglans 

mis  &  Chrysanthemum 

Gramen 

Hippocratea 

jujube,  fee  Ziziphus 

Leucoium 

Granadilla,  fee  Palfiflora 

Hippocrepis 

Julian,  fee  Hefperis 

Lichen 

Gratiola 

Hippolapathum,  fee  Lapa¬ 

Juncus 

Ligufticum 

Grewia 

thum 

Juniperus 

Liguftrum 

Gronovia 

Hyppomane 

Jufliaea 

Lilac,  fee  Syringa 

GrofTularia 

Hyppophae 

Jufticia  * 

Liiiaftrum  fee  Hemerocallis 

Guaiabara,_/^  Coccolobis 

Hyppoielinum,  fee  Smyr- 

Ixia 

Lilio  Afphodelus,  fee  He¬ 

Guajacana,  Jee  Diofpyros 
Guajacum 

Guajava,  y^Pfidium 

nium 

merocallis  &  Crinum 

Hirundinaria,  fee  Afdepias 

K. 

Lilio-Fritillaria,  fee  Fritil- 

Holchus 

■\fr  A  L  I y  fee  Salfola 
|\  Kalmia 

laria 

Guanabanus,  (ee  Annpna 

Hordeum 

Liiio-  Hyacinthus,^  Scilla 

Guazuma,  fee  Theobroma 

Horminum 

Jxaratas 

Lilio-Narciflus,  fee  Ama¬ 

Guidonia,  fee  Samyda 

Hottonia 

Kempfera 

ryllis 

Guilandina 

Hura 

Ketmia,  fee  Hibifcus 

Lilium 

Gypfophylla 

Hyacinthus 

Kiggilaria 

Knautia 

Liiium  Cortvallhim,  fee 
Convallaria 

Lilium 

Lilitim  Perficum,  fee  Fri- 
tiilaria 

T, ilium  Superbum,  fee  Glo- 
riofa 

Limodorum 
Limon 
Limonium 
Lin  aria 

Lingua  Cervina 
Linum 

Linum  Umbilicatum,  fee 
CynoglofTum 

Lippi  a 

Liquidamber 

Lithofpermum 

Lobelia 

Lobus  Echinatus,  fee  Gui- 
landina 
Lonchitis 
Lonicera 
Loranthus 
Lotus 

Lotus  Arbor,  fee  CtLis 

JLudvigia 

Luffa 

Lunaria 

Lupinus. 

Lupulus 

Luteola,  fee  Refeda 

Lychnidea,  fee  Phlox 

Lychnis 

Lycium 

Lycoperficon 

Lycopus 

Lyfimachia 

Ljftmachia  Galericulata, 
fee  Scutellaria 
Lyfimachia  non  Pappofa, 
fee  Onagra 

Lyfimachia  Siliquofa,,  fee 
Epilobiura 
Lythrum 

M. 

MA  CALEB,  fee 
Cerafus 
Magnolia 

Mahaleb,  fee  Cerafus 
Majorana yfee  Origanum 
Mala  iEthiopica,  fee  Ly¬ 
coperficon 

Mala  Armeniaca,  fee  Ar- 
meniaca 

Mala  Cotonea,  fee  Cydo- 
nia 

M  ala  Infana,  fee  Melon- 
gena 

Malacoides,  fee  Malope 

Mai  ope 

Malpighia 

Malva 

Malva  Axborea,  fee  La  va¬ 
ts  ra 

Mil  ;  f 
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Malva  Rofea,  fee  Alcea 
M  alus 

Malus  Armeniaca,  fee  Ar¬ 
meniaca 

Malus  Aurantia,  fee  Au- 
rantium 

Malus  Limonia,  fee  Li¬ 
mon 

Malus  Perfica,  fee  Perfica 
Malus  Punica,  fee  Punica 
Mammea 

Mancanilla,  fee  Hippo- 
mane 

Mandragora 
Manihot,  fee  Iatropha 
Maranta 

Marrubiaftrum,  fee  Side- 
ritis 

Marrubium 

Marrubium  nigrum,  fee 
Ballote  ' 

Martynia 

Marum,  fee  Teucrium 
Marum  vulgare,  fee  Satu- 
reja 

Maftichina,  fee  Satureja 

Matricaria 

Maurocenia 

Mays,  fee  Zea 

Meadea 

Medeola 

Mediea 

Medicago 

Melampyrum 

Melafloma 

Melia 

Melianthus 

Meliiotus,  fee  Trigonella 
Meliffa 

Melifla  Turcica,  fee  Dra- 
cocephalo 
Melo 

Meloca&us,  fee  Cafrus 
Melocarduus,  fee  Ca&us 
Melochia,^  Corchorus 
Melongena 

Melopepo,  fee  Circurbiia 

Melothria 

Menifpermum 

Mentha 

Mentha  Catarin,  fee  Ne- 
peta 

Mentzeli'a 

Menyantbes 

Mercurialis 

M  e  fe  m  b  r  ia  n  th  e  mu  m 

Mefpilus 

Methonica,  fee  Gloriofa 
Me um,  fee  Athamanta 
Mezereon,  fee  Thymelsea 
Micropus 
Milium 

Millefolium,,  fee  Athillsea 
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Milleria 

Mimofa 

Miniulus 

Mirabilis 

Mitella 

Moldavica,  fee  Dracoce- 
phalon 

Molle,  fee  Schinus 

Molucca,  fee  Mollucella 

Mollucella 

Moly,  fee  Allium 

Momordica 

Monarda 

Monbin,  fee  Spcndias 

Montia,  fee  Heliocarpus 

Morea 

Morina 

Morus 

Mofchatellina,  fee  Adoxa 
Muntingia 

Murucuia,  fee  Paflifiora 

Mu  fa 

Mufcari 

Mufcipula,  fee  Silene 

Mufcus 

Myagrum 

Myofotis.,  Ceraftium 

Myofurus 

Myrica 

Myrrhis,  fee  Chaerophyl- 
lum,  Scandix,  &  Sifon 
Myrtus 

Myrtus  Brabantica,  fee 
Myrica 

Myxa,  fee  Cordia 
N. 

A  P  E  L  L  U  S,  fie 
Aconitum 
Napaea 

Napus,y^e  Braflica  &  Rapa 
Narcifo-Leucoium,/jr  Ga- 
lantbus 
Narciffus 

— Tertius  Matthioli,  fee 
Pancratium 
Nafturtium 

Naflurtium  Indicum,  fee 
Tropaeolura 
Ntpeta 
Nerium 
Nicotiana 
Nigella 

Negeladrum,  fee  Agro- 
ftemma 

Nifiolia,  fee  Lathyrus 
Noli  me  tangere,  fee  Im- 
patiens 

Nummularia,  fee  Lyfima¬ 
chia 

Nux  Juglans,  fee  Juglans 
Nux  Veficaria,  fee  Staphy- 
lsea 


Nyclanthes 
Nymph  xa 
Nyfla 

O. 

BELISCOTHECA, 

fee  Rudbeckia 
Ochrus,  fee  Pifum 
Oculus  Chrifti,  fee  Hormi- 
num 

Ocymum 

Oenanthe 

Oenothera 

Oldenlandia 

Olea 

Omphalodes,  fee  Cyno- 
gloffum 

Onagra,  fee  Oenothera 

Onobrychis 

Onions 

Onopordum 

Ophioglofium 

Ophrys 

Opulus,  fee  Viburnum 

Opuntia 

Orchis 

Oreofelinum,/ff  Athamanta 
Origanum 
Orinthogalum 
Orinthopodium,  fee  Orni- 
thopus 
Ornithopus 
Orobus 
Oryza 
Ofmunda 
Ofteofpermum 
Ofyris 
Othonna 
Oxalis 

Oxyacantha,  fee  Berberis 
Oxys,  fee  Oxalis 

P. 

ADUS 
Preonia 
Paliurus 
Palma 

—  --Chrifti,  fe  Ricinus- 
Panax 
Pancratium 
Papaver 

Papaver  Cornicuiaturn,./^ 
Chelidonium 

Papaver  Spinofum,^  Ar- 
gemone 

Papaya,  fee  Carica 
Parietaria 
Pajis 

Parkinfonia 
Parnaffia 
Paronychia 
Parthenium 
Pafferina 

Paflifiora 


Rafliflora 

Paftinaca 

Pavia 

Pauilinia 

Pedicularis 

Peganum 

Pelecinus,  fee  BifTerula 
Pentaphylloides,  fee  Po- 
tentilla 
Pentapetes 
Pepo,  fee  Cucurbita 
Perefkia 
Periclymenum 
Periploca 
Per  ft' a 
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Rhodiola 


Polygola 

Polygonatum,  fee  Conval* 
laria 

Polypodium 

Poraum  Adami,  fee  Au- 
rantium 

Populago,  fee  Maltha 

Populus 

Porrum 

Portulaca 

Potentilla 

Poteriuni 

Prafium 

Pren.tnthes 

Primula 


Rhododendron 

Rhus 

Ribes 

Ricinoides,  fee  Iatropha 

Ricinus 

Rivinia 

Robinia 

Rondeletia 

Rof.i 

Roia  Sinenfis,  fee  Plibifcus 

Rofmarinus 

Royena 

R  ubia 

Rubus 


Scorzone  ra 

S’crophularia 

Scutellaria 

Secale 

Securida 

Sedum 

Selago 

Selinum 

Sempervivum 

Senecio 

Senna 

Serapias 

Serjana,  fee  Pauilinia 
Serpentaria,  fee  Ariflolo- 
chia 


Perfica 

Prinoa 

Rudbeckia 

Serratula 

Perficaria 

Protea 

Rueliia 

Sefamum 

Pervinca,  fee  Vinca 

Prunella 

Rumex 

Sefeli 

Petafites 

Prunus 

Rufcus 

Sherardia  ’ 

Petiveria 

Pleudoacacia,  fee  Robinia 

Ruta 

Sberardia.  Fa  ill,  fee  Ver¬ 

Petrea 

Pfeudodictamn  )S  fee  Mar- 

Ruta  Canina,  fee  Scrophu- 

bena 

Petrofelinum,  fee  Apium 

rubium 

laria 

Sicyoides,  fee  Sicyos 

Peucedanum 

Pfidium 

Ruta  Muraria,  fee  Adian- 

Sicyos 

Phaca 

Pforalea- 

thum 

Sida. 

Phalangium,  fee  Antheri- 

Pfylium,  fee  Plantago 

Ruta  Sylveftjris,  fee  Pega- 

Sidcritis 

cum 

Ptarmica,  fee  Achillsea 

num 

Sideroxylum 

Phafeoloides,  fee  Glycine 
Phafeolus 

Ptelea 

Pulegium 

Ruyfchiana 

Sigefbekia 

Silanum,  fee  Peucedanutn 

Philadetphus 

Pulmonaiia 

S. 

Silene 

Phillyrea 

Pulfatilla 
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Siler 

Phlomis 

Punica 

Saccharum 

Siljqua',  fee  Ceratonia 

Phlox 

Pyracantha,  fee  Mefpilus 

Sagittaria 

Siliquartrum,  Jee  CerctY 

Phylica 

Pyrola 

Salicaria,  fee  Lythrum 

Siliquofa 

Phyllanthus 

Phyllis 

Pyrus 

Salicornia 

Salix 

Silphium 

Sinapi,  fee  Cleome 

Phyfalis 

CL 

SalioLfr 

Sinapirtrum,y?<?  Sium 
Sifarum 

Phytolacca 

/^VUAMOCLIT,  fee 
Ipomaea 

Salvia 

Piercea 

Salvia  Agreflis,  fee  Teu¬ 

Sifon 

Pilofella,  fee  Hieracium 

Quercus 

crium 

Sifymbrium 

Pimpinella 

Quinquefolium,  fee  Po- 

Sambucus 

Sifyrinchium. 

Pimpinella  Sanguiforba, 
fee  Poterium  &  Sangui¬ 

tentiila 

Samolus 

Samyda 

Sium 

Smilax 

forba 

R. 

Sanguinaria 

Smyrnium 

Pinafter,  fee  Pinus 
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Ramus 

Sanguiforba 

Solanoides,y^  Piercea! 

Pinguicula 

Sanguis  Draconis/ecPalma 

Solanum 

Pinus 

Kandia 

Sanicula 

Soldanella 

Piper 

Pifonia 

Piftacia 

Pifum 

Pifum  Cordatum,/^  Car- 
diofpermum 

Pittonia,  fee  Tournefortia 

Plantago 

Platanus 

Plumbago 

Plumeria 

Podophyllum 

Poinciana 

Polemonium 

Polianthqs 

Polium 

Polyanthus,^  Primula 
Vql.  IL 


Ranunculus 

Rapa 

Raphanus 

Rapiftrum,  fee  Sinapis 

Rapunculus 

Rapuntium 

Rauvolfia 

Refeda 

Rhabarbarum,  fee  Rheum 
Rhabarbarum  Monacho- 
rum,  fee  Rumex 
Rhamnoides,  fee  Hippo- 
phae 

Rhamnus 

Rhaponticum,  fee  Rheum 
Rhexia 
Rhinanthus 


4  X 


Santolina 

Sapindus 

Saponaria 

Sapota 

Sarracena. 

Satureia 

Satyrium 

Saururus 

Saxifraga 

Scabiofa 

Scandix 

Schinus 

Scilla 

Sclarea 

Scolymus 

Scordium,  fee  Teucrium 
Scorpiurus 


Solidago 
Sonchus 
Sophora- 
Sorb us 

Sorb  us  Sylveutris,  fee  Cra¬ 
taegus 
Spartium 
Spergula 
Spermacoce 
Sphaeranthus 
Sphondylium 
Spigelia 

Spina  Alba,  fee  Mefpilus 

Spina  Nigra^  fee  Prunus 

Spinacia 

Spiraea 

Stachys 

Stae’ieii- 
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Staeheiina 

Stapelia 

Staphylsea 

Statice 

Stellatus 

Stewartia 

Stoebe 

Stoecbas 

Stramonium  fee  Datura 

Stratiotes 

Styrax 

Suber,  fee  Quercus 
Suriana 
Symphytum 
Syringa 


T 


T. 

ABERN^MON- 

TANA 


Tetragonocarpos,yfe  Te- 
tragonia 
Tetragonotheca 
Teucrium 
Thali&rum 
Thapfia 
Thlafpi 
Theligonunrt 
Theobroma 
Thlafpidium,  fee  Iberis 
Thuya 
Thymbra 

Tbymelsea,  fee  Daphne 

Thymus 

Tiarella 

Tilia 

Tmustjee  Viburnum 

Tithymalus 

Toluifera 


Trillium 

Triofteum 

Tripolium,yf<?  After 

Triticum 

Triumfetta 

Trollius 

Tropaeolum 

Tulipa 

Tulipifera 

Turnera 

Turritis 

T  uftilago 

V. 

VA  C  C  A  R  I  A,  fee 
Saponaria 
Vaccinium 
Valeriana 

Valeriana  Graeca,  fee  Po- 
lemonium 


Vitex 

Vitis 

Vitis  Idaea,  fee  Vaccinium 

Vitis  Sylveftris,/^  Clematis 

Ulex 

Ulmaria 

Ulmus 

Umbella 

Volkameria 

U  rena 

Urtica 

Uva  Urfi 

Vulneraria 

Uvularia 

W. 

WACHENDQR- 
Fi  A  ., 

W  altheria 
Watfonia 


lus 

Tormentilla 

Valerianella,  Jet  Valeriana 

Tagetes 

Tournefortia 

Vanilla 

X. 

Tamarindus 

Toxicodendron 

Vella 

YERant 

Tamarifcus,  fee  Tamarix 

Trachelium 

Veratrum 

Xiphon. 

Tamarix 

Tradefcantia 

Verbafcum 

Xyloii 

Tamus 

Tragacanthe 

Verbena 

_ 

Tanacetum 

Tragia 

Veibefina 

Y. 

Tapia,  fee  Crateva 

Tragopogon 

Veronica 

u  c  c a 

Tarconanthus 

Tragofelinum,  fee  Pimpi- 

Viburnum 

I 

Taxus 

nelia 

Vicia 

Telephioides,  fee  Andrach- 

Tribulus 

Vinca 

z. 

ne 

Telephium 

Terebinthus,  fee  Piftacia 
Ternatea,/«  Clitoria 
Tetracera 
Tetragonia 


Trichomanes 

Trichofanthes 

Trichoftema 

Tridax 

Trifolium 

Trigonella 


Vincetoxicum,y«Alclepias 

Viola 

Viorna,  fee  Clematis 
Virga  Aurea,  fee  Solidago 
Vifcum 

Vifnaga,  fee  Daucus 


ZANTHQXYLUM 
Zinziber,/**  Amo- 
mum 
Ziziphora 
Ziziphus 
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T  II  E 

ENGLISH  NAMES 

O  F 

PLANTS  .mentioned  in  this  WORK 

i  '  • 

Referring  to  their  LATIN  NAMES. 


AB  E  L  E  Tree,  fee  Populus 

Acacia,  or  Egyptian  T  horn,  fee  Acacia 
Acacia,  the  Falfe,  fee  Robinia 
A.cacia,  the  German,  fee  Primus 

Acacia,  the  three-thorned,  or  Honey  Tocuft,  fee  Gleditfta 

Aconite,  or  YV  olf’s-bane,  fee  Accvitum 

Aconite,  the  Winter,  fee  Helleborus 

Adam’s  Apple,  fee  Aurantiunt 

Adder’s  Tongue,  Jee  Ophioglojfnm 

Adder’s  Wert,  or  Snake  XV  end,  Jee  Bif  or  la 

Adonis  Flower,  fee  Adonis 

African  Marigold,  fee  Tagetcs 

Agrimony,  fee  A  grime  ni  a 

Agrimony,  the  Water,  fee  Bidens 

Ague  Tree,  or  SafTafras,y}<?  Laurus 

A'ecoafl,  or  Coallmary,  J'ee  Tanacetum 

Alehoof,  or  Ground  Ivy,  fee  Glecuma 

Alder  Tree,  fee  Ala  us 

Alder,  the  Berry-bearing,  fee  Frangufa 

A Iheal,  fee  Panax 

Alheal,  the  Clown’s  fee  Sideritis 

Alifander,  or  Alexander,  jee  Smyr  niton 

Aikanet,  fee  Anchufa 

Allelujah,  or  Wood  Sorrel,/^  Oxalis 

Alligator  Pear ,fee  Perfea 

Allfpice,  fee  Cariophyllus 

Almond  Tree,  fee  Amygdalus 

Almond,  the  I)warf,  fee  Perfect 

Almond,  the  Ethiopian,  fee  Brabeium 

A\oe,Jee  Agave 

Amaranth,  fee  Amarantbus  and  Celofrn 

Amaranth,  the  Globe,  fee  Gomphrena 

Amber  Tree,  fee  Anthojpermum 

Anatomy  of  Plants 

Anemon y,fee  Anemone 

Ani s,fe  Apium 

Apple,  Jee  Makes 

Apple,  the  Cuftard,  fee  Annona 

Apple  of  Love,  Jee  Lycoperfcon  and  Solatium 

Apple,  the  Mad ,  fee  Melongena 

Apple,  Male  Balfam, Motnordica 

Apple,  the  Paradiie,  fee  Malus 

Apple,  the  Sour,  or  Sourfop,  fee  Annona 

A.pple,  the  Sweet,  or  Sugar,  Id. 

Apple,  the  Thorn,  fee  Datura 
Apricot,  fee  Armeniaca 
Archangel,  fee  Lamium 


Aron,  or  Wake-robin,  jee  Arum 
Arrow  Knot,  fee  Maranta 
Arfmart,  fee  Perf  curia 
Artichoke 

Artichoke  of  jerufaiem,  fee  He  Han  thus 

Afarabacca,  Jee  Ajarum 

Afh ,  fee  Fraxinus 

Afh,  the  Mountain,  fee  Sorbus 

Alhes 

Afparagrafs,  or  Sparrowgrafs,/^  Afparagus 

Afpen  Tree,  fee  Populus 

Afphodel,  fee  Afphodehts 

AfphodeJ,  the  African,  fee  Anthericum 

Afphodel  Lily ,fe  Hemercca/lis  and  Crinum 

Averts,  fee  Geum 

Avenue 

Avocado  Pear,  fee  Perfea 
Ax-vetch,  fee  Securidaca 
Azarole,  fee  Mefpilus 

B 

BALM  of  G  dead,  fee  Dracoccphalm 
Balm  of  Gilead  Yxr,  fee  Abies 
Ballam  ot  Capcvi,  fee  Copaiba 
Balfam  T rzo,fee  Piftacia 
Balfamine,  fee  Impatiens 
Balfam  Apple,  fee  Mamcrdicn 
Bamboo  Cane,  Jee  Arunda 
Banana,  fee  Ah  fa 
Baneberries,/^  AAcra 
Barbadoes  Cherry,  fee  Malpighia 
Barbadoes  Flower-fence,  Jee  Poineiautt 
Barberry,  fee  Berber  is 
Barley,  fee  Horde um 
Barley,  the  Naked,  fee  Triticum 
Barrenwort rfee  Epitnediuni 
Bafil ,fee  Ocymum 
Bafil,  the  Stone,  fee  Aeinos 
Ballard  Acacia, fe  Robinia 
Ballard  Dittany ,  fee  Martubium 
Bachelor’s  Button,yce  Lychnis  and  Centaurs*, 

Bachelor’s  Pear,  fee  Solanum 

Baulm ,fee  Meliffa 

Baulm,  the  Molucca ,  fee  Motuccella 

Baulm,  the  Turkey,  fee  Dracocepbal.n 

Bay,  fee  Laurus 

Bay  of  Alexandria ,  fee  Rufcus 

4  Y  2  Bay, 
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Bay,  the  Cherry,  Jee  Padut 

Bay,  the  Indian,  fee  Laurus 

Bay,  the  Rote,  fee  Narium 

Bay,  the  Sweet  flowering,^  Magnolia 

Bead  Tree,  fee  Melia 

Beam  the  Hard,  or  Hornbeam,  fee  Carpinus 

Beam  Tree  the  White,  fee  Crategus 

Bean,y><?  Faba 

Bean,  the  Hog,  or  Bogbean ,  fee  Menyantba 

Bean,  the  Kidney,  or  French,  fee  Pbafeoius 

Bean,  Capar ,  fee  Zygcphyllum 

Bean,  Trefoil,  feeCytifus 

Bean  'Tree,  fee  Erythrina 

Bean,  the  Kidney  Bean  Tree,  fee  Glicine 

Beard,  the  old  Man’s, yiv  Clematis 

Bear’s  Breech,  fee  Acanthus 

Bear’s,  Ear ,fee  Auricula 

Bear’s  Ear  Sanicle,  fee  Cortufa  and  Verbafcum 

Bear’s  Foot,  fee  Helleborus 

Bedinjan,  or  Pottle  John,  fee  Melongena 

Bedflraw,  our  Lady’s,  fee  Gallium 

Bee  Flower,  fee  Orchis 

Beech  Tree,  fee  Fagus 

Beet,  fee  Beta 

Bell  Flower,  fee  Campanula 

Bells,  the  Canterbury,  Id. 

Bell’s  Hair,  fee  Hyacinthus 

Bell  Flower,  the  Peach-leaved,  fee  Campanula 

Bel!  Flower,  the  Steeple,  Id. 

Bell  Pepper,  fee  Cap f cum 
Belly-ache  Weed,  fee  latrcpha 
Belmufk,  or  Abelmofck,  fee  Hibifcus 
Benjamin  Tree,  fee  Laurus 
Bennet  Herb,  fee  Geum 
Berberry,  fee  Rerberis 
Betony,  fee  Betonica 
Betony,  Paul's,  fee  Veronica 
Betony,  the  Water ,  fee  Scrophularia 
Bethlehem  Star,  fee  Omithogalum 
Bifoil,  or  Tway blade,  fee  Ophyris 
Bilberry,  fee  Vaccinium 
Bindweed,  fee  Convolvulus 
Bindweed,  the  black,  fee  Tarnus 
Bindweed,  the  Prickly ,  fee  Smilax 
Birch  Tree,  fee  Betula 
Birch  Tree  of  America,  fee  Pijlacia 
Bird  Cherry,  fee  Pad  us 
Bird’s  Eye,  fee  Adonis  and  Primula 
Bird’s  Foot,  fee  Ornithopus 
Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil,  fee  Lotus 
Bird’s  Neft,  fee  Daucus 
Bird  Pepper,  fee  Capf.cum 
Birthwort,  fee  Arifolochia 
Bifl'top’s  Weed,  Jee  Ammi 
Bitter-fweet,  fee  Solanum 
Bitter  Vetch,  fete  Orobus 
Bitterworth,  fee  Genliana 
Blackberry,  fee  Rubus 
Black  Briony,  fee  Tamus 
Blackthorn,  fee  Prunus 
Bladder  Nut,  fee  Staphylaa 
Bladder  Nut,  the  African,  fee  Royenia 
Bladder  Sena,  Jee  Coiutea 


Blights 

Blite,  fee  Rlitum 

Blood  Flower,  fee  FLemanthus 

Bloodworth,  fee  Rumex 

Bluebottle,  fee  Hyacinthus  and  Centaurea 

Bolbonach,  or  white  Sattin,  fee  Lunaria 

Bonana,  fee  Mufa 

Borecole,  fee  Braffica 

Borrag Q,fee  Barrage 

Box,  fee  Buxus 

Box-thorn,  fee  Lycftim 

Brake,  fee  Filix 

Bramble,  fee  Rubus 

Brank-urfine,  fee  Acanthus 

Bread,  St.  John’s,  fee  Ceratonia 

Briar,  the  fweet,  fee  Roj'a 

Briar,  the  Wild,  Id. 

Briony,  fee  Brionia 
Briftol  Flower,  fee  Lychnis 
Brimftonewort,yisr  Peucedanum 
Broccoli,  fee  Braffica 
’Broo\\\me,fee  Vei  onica 
Broom,  fee  Genifa 
Broom,  the  Butcher’s  fee  Rufcns 
Broom,  the  Green,  fee  S part  him 
Broom,  the  Spanifh,  fee  Genifa 
Broom,  the  White,  fee  Spartium 
Broom,  Rape,  fee  Orobanche 
Brownwort ,  fee  Scrophularia  and  Prunella 
Bruifewott,  fee  Lychnis 

Buckfhorn,  or  Hartfhorn,  Plantain,  fee  Plantago 

Buckthorn,  fee  Rhamnus 

Buckthorn,  the  Sea,  fee  Hippophce 

Buck  Wheat,  Helxine 

Budding,  fee  Inoculating 

Bugle,  fee  Bugula 

Buglofs,  fee  Anchufa 

Buglofs,  the  Viper’s  fee  Echium 

Builace  Tree,  fee  Prunus 

Bully  Tree,  fee  Chryfophyllum 

Burdock,  fee  Arflium 

Burdock  the  lefTer,  fee  Xanthium 

Burnet,  fee  Sanguiforba 

Burnet  Saxifrage,  fee  Pimpinclla 

Butch, er’s  Broom,  fee  Rufcus 

Butter-bur,  fee  Petafues 

Butterfly  Flower,  fee  Orchis 

Butterwort,  fee  Pinguicula 

Button  Tree,  fee.  Platanus  and  Cephalanthus 

Button  Tree  of  Jamaica ,  fee  Conocarpus. 

C. 

A  B  B  A  G  E,  fee  Braffica 
Cabbage,  the  Sea,  fee  Crambe 
Cabbage  Tree,  fee  Palma 
Cajou,  fee  Anacardium 
Calabafit,  fee  Cucurbita 
Calabafh  Tree,  fee  Crefcentia 
Cal  a  min  l,  fee  Mel  i (fa 
Calamint,  the  Water,  fee  Mentha 
Caltrops,  fee  Trilulus 
Calves  Snout,  fee  Antirrhinum 
Cammock,  fee  Onions 


Camo- 
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Camomile,  fee  Anthemis 
Camphire  Tree,  fee  Laurus 
Campion,  fee  Lychnis 
Candle- berry-tree,  fee  Myrica 
Candy  Carrot,  fee  Athamanta 
Candy-tuft,  feelberis 
Candy-tuft  Tree,  Id . 

Cane,  the  Bamboo,  fee  Arundo 

Cane,  the  Indian  flowering ,  fee  Canna 

Cane,  the  dumb,  fee  Arum 

Cane,  the  Fifhing-Rod,  fee  Arundo 

Cane,  the  Sugar,  fee  Saccharum 

Canterbury-bell,  fee  Campanula 

Caper,  fee  Capparis 

Caper,  the  Bean,  fee  Zygophyllum 

Caraway,  fee  Carum 

Cardinal’s  Flower,  fee  Rapuntium 

Carline  Thiflle,  fee  Carlina 

Carlock,  fee  Sinapis  and  Raphanus 

Carnation,  fee  Dianthus 

Carnation,  the  Spanijb,  fee  Poinciana 

Carob,  fee  Ceratonia 

Carrot,  fee  Daucus 

Carrot,  the  Deadly,  fee  Thapfta 

Carrot,  the  Candy,  fee  Athamanta 

Carrot,  the  Scorching,  fee  Thapfta 

CafTada,  or  Caflavi,  fee  Iatropba 

Caflidony,  fee  Stcechas 

Caflidony,  the  Mountain,  fee  Gnaphalium 

Caflidony,  the  Golden,  Id. 

Caflioberry  Tree,  fee  Caffine 
Catchfly,  fee  Silene 

Caterpillar  Plant,  fee  Scorpiurus  » 

Cat  Mint,  fee  Nepeta 
Cauliflower,  fee  Braffica 
Cedar  of  Bermudas ,  fee  Juniperus 
Cedar  of  Carolina ,  Id. 

Cedar,  the  Baftard,  fee  Theobroma 
Cedar  of  Lib  anus  , fee  Larix 
Cedar  of  Lyciaifee  funiperus 
Cedar,  the  White,  fee  Cupreffus 
Celandine,  fee  Cbelidonium 
Celeri,  fee  Apium 
Cells  of  Plants 
Centaury,  fee  Gentiana 
Ceterach,  fee  Afplenium 
Chamomile,  fee  Anthemis 
Charlock,  fee  Sinapis 
Charvill,  fee  Cbarophyllum 
Chaffe  Tree,  fee  Vitex 
Cheefe-runnet,  fee  Gallium 
Cherry  Tree,  fee  Cerafus 
Cherry  Bay,  fee  Padus  ^ 

Cherry  of  Barbadoes,  fee  lAulpighia 
Cherry,  the  Bird,  fee  Padus 
Cherry  Laurel,  Id. 

Cherry,  the  Cornelian,  fee  Cornus 
Cherry,  the  Portugal ,  fee  Padus 
Cherry,  the  Cowhedge,  fee  Malpighia 
Cherry,  the  W inter, fee  Pbyfalis  and  Solanum 
Cherry,  the  perfumed,  fee  Cerajus 
Chervil,  fee  Ckcerophyllum 
Cheflnut  Tree,  fee  Cajlanea 


Cheflnut,  the  Horfe,  fee  Efculut 
Cheflnut,  the  fcarlet  Horfe,  fee  Pavia 
Chiches,  fee  Cicer 
Chickling  Pea,  fee  Lathyrus 
Chickweed,  fee  Alftne 

Chickweed,  the  Berry-bearing ,  fee  Cucubalut 

Chives yfee  Cepa 

Chocolate  Nut,  fee  Cocoa 

Chriflmafs  Rofe,  fee  Helleborus 

Chrifl’s  Thorn,  fee  Paliurus 

Chriflopher  Herb,  fee  Aftea 

Cibouls,  fee  Cepa 

Cicely,  fee  Charophyllum 

Cinquefoil ,  fee  Potent  ilia 

Cinquefoil  Shrub,  Id. 

Cinnamon,  fee  Laurus 
Ciflus,  or  Rock  Rofe,  fee  Ciflus 
Ciflus  the  Dwarf,  fee  Helianthemum 
Citron  Tree,  fee  Citrum 
Citrul,  fee  Anguria 
Cives,  fee  Cepa 

Clary,  the  Garden,  fee  Sclarea 
Clary,  the  wild,  fee  Horminum 
Climber,  fee  Clematis  and  Fit  is 
Clivers,  fee  Aparine  ' 

Cloud  Berry,  fee  Rubus 
Clover,  fee  Trifolium 
Clover,  the  Snail,  fee  Medicago 
Clove  Gilliflower,  fee  Dianthus 
Clowns  Woundwort,  fee  Sideritis 
Co{lmary,yiv  Tanacetum 
Cob  Nut,  fee  Corylus 
Cobweb  Sedum,  fee  Sempervivum 
Coccygria,  fee  Rhus 
Cockfcomb,  fee  Rinanthus 
Cockfcomb  Amaranth,  fee  Celofta 
Cockfhead,ye<r  Onobrpchis 
Cocoa  Nut,/^  Coccus 
Codlin  Tree,  fee  Malus 
Codlins  and  Cream,  fee  Epilobium 
Coffee 

Cole  Seed,  fee  BraJJica 
Colewort,  Id. 

Colewort  the  Sea,  fee  Convolvulus 
Colliflower,  fee  Braffca 
Coloquintida,  Cucumis 
Coltsfoot,  fee  Tujfilago 
Coltsfoot,  the  Alpiney  fee  Cacalia 
Columbine,  fee  Aquilegia . 

Columbine,  the  feathered,  fee  Thaliflrum 

Comfry yfee  Symphytum 

Comfry,  the  fpotted y  fee  Pulmonarift 

Compartments 

Compofls 

Compound  Flowers 
Cone 

Confound,  the  great,  fee  Symphytum 
Confound,  the  middle,  fee  Bugula 
Confound,  the  leaft,  fee  Beilis 
Confound,  Saracens ,  fee  Solidago 
Confervatory,  fee  Green- boufe 
Conval  Lily,  fee  Convallaria 
Coral  Tree,  fee  Dytbrina 
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Coriander,  fee  Carlandrum 
Cork  Tree,  fee  Suffer 
Corn  Bottle,  fee  Centaurea 
Corn  Flag,  fee  Gladiolus 
Corn  Marigold,  fee  Chrsfanthemvm 
Corn  Violet,  fee  Campanula 
Corn  Saliad,  fee  Valeriana 
Cornelian  Cherry,  Id. 

Cornel  Tree,  fee  Cornus 
Corniculate  Plants 
Coftrnary,  fee  Tanacetum 
Cotton,  fee  Gofftpium 
Cotton,  the  Silk,  fee  Bombax 
Cotton  Weed,  fee  Filago 
Cory  m  bus 

Couch,  or  Dog  Grafs,  fee  Gramtn 

Coventry  Bells,  fee  Campanula 

Cowl,  the  Friers,  fee  Arum 

Cowflip,  fee  Primula 

Cowilip  of  Jerufalem,  fee  Pidmonaria 

Cows  Lungwort,  fee  Verbafcum 

Crab  Tree,  fee  Malus 

Craneftv.H,  fee  Geranium 

Crefs,  fee  Naflurtium 

Crefs,  the  Indian,  fee  Trcpeolum 

Crefs,  the  Sciatica,  Jeelberis 

Crefs,  the  Swines ,  fee  Cochlearia 

Crefs,  the  Water,  fee  Stfymbrium 

Crefs,  the  Winter,  Id. 

Crimfon  Grafs  Vetch,  fee  Latbyrus 
Crofs-wort,  fee  Cruciata 
Crofs  of  Jcrufalem,  fee  Lychnis 
Crowfoot,  fee  Ranunculus 
Crow  Garlick,  fee  Cepa 
Crow  Flowers,  fee  Lychnis 
Crown  Imperial,  fee  Fritillaria 
Cuckow  Flower,  fee  Cardamins 
Cucumber,  fee  Cucumis 
Cucumber,  the  wild,  fee  Momordiea 
Cudweed,  fee  Gncphalinm  and  Filago 
Cullion,  fee  Orchis 
Cumin,  fee  Cuminum 
Currant  Tree,  fee  Rtbes 
Cuftard  Apple,  fee  Ationna 
Cyprefs  Tiee,  fee  Cupreffus 

Cyprefs  the  Garden,  or  Lavender  Cotton,  fee  Santc - 
lina 

Cyprefs,  the  Summer,  fee  Chencpodium 

D. 

DAffodil,  fee  Narciffus 

Daffodil  Lily,  fee  AmariUit 
Daffodil,  the  Sea,  fee  Pancratium 
Daify,  fee  Beilis 

Daify,  the  Ox  Eye,  fee  Chryfanthemurn , 

Dames  Violet,  fee  Hefperis 

Dandelion,  fee  Leontodon 

Danewort,  or  Dwarf  Elder,  fee  Sambucut 

Date  T ree,  fee  Palma 

Date  Plum,  fee  Diofpyrus 

Day  Lily,  fee  Hetnerocallis 

Dead  Nettle,  fee  Lamium 

Deadly  Carrot,  fee  Tbap/h 


Deadly  Nightfhade,  fee  Atropa 
Devil  in  a  Bufh,  fee  Nigella 
Devil’s  Bit,  fee  Scabiofa 
Dew 

Diamond  Ficoides,  Mef  mbryanthemum 

Diers  Broom,  fee  Genifla 

Diers  Weed,  fee  Refeda 

Dill,  fee  Anethum 

Diftaff  Thiftle,  fee  Atradlylis 

Dittander,  or  Pepperwort,  fee  Lepldium 

Dittany,  fee  Origanum 

Dittany,  the  Baftard,  fee  Marrubium 

Dittany,  the  white,  fee  Diftamtius 

Dock,  fee  Ruinex 

Dodtor  Tinkars  Weed,  Frioflcum 

Dogfbane,  fee  Apocynum ,  Afclepias  and  Cynanchum 

Dogberry  Tree,  fee  Cornus 

Dog  Grafs,  fee  Gramen 

Dog’s  Mercury,  fee  Mercurialis 

Doge;  Tooth  fee  Erythronium 

Dog’s  Stones  fee  Orchis 

Dog’s  Tongue,  fee  Cynogloffum 

Dogwood,  fee  Cornus 

Dogwood  ot  Jamaica,  Jee  Robinia 

Dogwood  of  Virginia,  fee  Laurus 

Double  Leaf,  or  Twyblacte,  fee  Opbris 

Double  Tongue,  fee  Rufats 

Dove’s  Foot,  fee  Geranium 

Dragons,  fee  Drecontium 

Dragon  T  ree,  fee  Palma 

Dragon,  the  wild,  or  Tarragon,  fee  Abrotanu.fi 

Dropwoi  t,  fee  Spiraea 

Dropwort,  the  Water,  fee  Oenantbe 

Duck’s  Foot,  fee  Pudcphyllum 

Duck’s  Meat,  fee  Lenticula 

Dung 

Dwale,  or  deadly  Nightfhade,  fee  Atropa 
Dwarf  Bay,  fee  Daphne 
Dwarf  Ci  ft  us,  fee  IVelianthevmm 
Dwarf  Almond,  fee  Perfica 
Dwarf  Oak,  fee  'uercus 
Dwarf  Trees 
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Earth  Nut,  fee  Bunium 
Earth  Peas,  fee  Lathyrus 
Earth  Peas,  the  African,  fee  Arachis 
Edging 

Eglantine,  fee  Rofa 
Elder  Ti  ee,  fee  Sambueus 
Elder,  the  Marfh,  fee  Viburnum 
Elder,  the  Spanifh,  fee  Saururus 
Elecampane,  fee  Inula 
Elm  Tree,  fee  Ulmus 
Enchanters  Nightfhade,  fee  Circtct 
Endive,  fee  Cicborium 
Equinottial 
Equinox 

Eringo,  fee  Eryngium 
Efpalier 

Eternal  Flower,  fee  Gnaphaliutn  and  Xeranthemutt 
Ever-green  Honeyfuckle,  fee  Per icly menu m 
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Ever-green  Oak,  fee  Quercus 
Ever-green  Privet,  fee  Ligufrutn 
Ever-green  Rofe,  fee  Rofa 
Ever-green  T  horn,  fee  Mefpilus 
Everlafting  Pea,  fee  Latbyrus 
Exotick  Plants 
Eye- bright,  fee  Euphrafia, 

F. 

EATHERFEW,  fee  Matricari * 
Feather,  the  Princes,  fee  Amarantbus 
Felonwort,  fee  Solanum 
Fellwort,  fee  Gentlana 
Female  Balfamine,^  Impatient 
Fences 

Fennel,  fee  Fceniculum 

Fennel,  the  Hogs,  fee  Peucedanum 

Fennel-giant,  fee  Ferula 

Fennel,  the  fcorching,  fee  T  Iff  a 

Fennel  Flower,  fee  Nigella 

Fenugreek,  fee  Trigonella 

Fern,  fee  Filix 

Fern,  the  fweet,  fee  Scandix 

Feverfew,  fee  Matricaria 

Feverfew,  the  Ballard,  fee  Parthenium 

Fiddle  Dock,  fee  Rumex 

Fiddle  W ood ,  fee  Citbarexylon 

Field  Bafil,  fee  Acinos 

Fig  Tree,  fee  Ficus 

Fig,  the  Arched,  Indian ,  Id. 

Fig,  the  Indian  fee  Opuntia 

Fig,  the  infernal,  fee  Argemane 

Fig,  Pbaroab* s,  fee  Mufa 

Fig,  Marigold,  fee  Mefembryanibemum 

Figwort,  fee  Scropbularia 

Filbert,  fee  Corylus 

Fingrigo,  fee  PiJ'onia 

Finochia,  fee  Fceniculum 

Fir  Trees,  fee  Abies 

Fir,  the  Scotch ,  fee  Pinus 

Fire 

Fiftular  Flowers 

Flag,  the  Corn,  fee  Gladiolus 

Flag,  the  Common,  fee  Iris 

Flag,  the  fweet-fcented,  fee  Acorns 

Flag,  the  yellow  Marih,_/e<?  Iris 

Flax,  fee  Linum 

Flax,  the  Toad,  fee  Linar ia 

Fleabane,  fee  Conyza 

Fleabane,  the  African,  fee  Tarcbonantbvs 

Fleawort,  fee  Pfyllium 

Flixweed,  fee  Sifymbrium 

Flower 

Flower  de  luc t,fee  Iris  fj?  Xipbion 

Flower  gentle,  fee  Amarantbus 

Flower  eternal,  fee  Xerantbemum 

Flower  everlafting,  fee  Gnaphalium 

Flower-fence,  fee  Poinci&na 

Flower,  the  four  o’Ciock,  fee  Mirabihs 

Flower,  Sir  yV  Hcelianthus 

Fluellme  fee  V,  ronica 

Fly  wo-  or  ochby,  fee  Lychnis  Silent 

Fo.  Ji . .  ft/. Orchis 
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Fox  Glove,  fee  Digitalis 
Fountains 

Framboife,  fee  Rubus 
French  Cowflip ,  fee  Auricula 
French  Honeyfuckle,  fee  Hedy  jar  um 
French  Lavender,  fee  Staecbas 
French  Marigold,  fee  Tagetes 
French  Mercury,  fee  Met  curia 
French  Wheat,  Jee  Helxine 
French  Willow,  fee  Epilobium 
Friers  Cowl,  fee  Arum 
Fringe  Tree,  fee  Cbionantbus 
Fritillary,  fee  Fritillaria 
Flitillary  Crafla,  fee  Stapelia 
Froft 
Fruit 

Fumatory,  fee  Fumaria 
Fumatory  the  bulbous-rooted,  Id. 
Fumatory  the  Bladder,  Jd. 

Fumatory  the  podded.  Id. 

Furz,  fee  Ulex 
Fuftick  Tree,  fee  Morns 

G. 

GALE,  or  fweet  Willow,  fee  Myrica 
Galingale,  fee  Cyperus 
Galleries 

Gall  Oak,  fee  Gfuercus 
Gatdens 

Garlick  fee  Allium 

Garlick  the  Crow,  or  wild,  fee  Cepa 

Gatton  Fvzzy. fee  Cornu s 

Gaule,  or  Dutch  Willow,  fee  Myrica 

Gelder  Rofe,  fee  Viburnum 

Generation 

Gentian,  Jee  Gentiana 

Gentianella,  Id.  •  " 

Germander  fee  leucrium 

Germander  Tree,  Id. 

Germander,  the  Water,  Id. 

Gilliflower,  fee  Dianthus 
Gilliflower,  the  Queen’s;  fee  Hefperis 
Gilliflower,  the  Stock,  fee  Cbeiranthus 
Gill-go- by-Ground,  fee  Glecboma 
Ginger,  fee  Amomum 
Glade 

Gladwin,  fee  Iris 
Glandulous 

Glafs-wort,  fee  Salicornia  &  Saljola 
Glaftenbury  Thorn,  Jee  Mejpilus 
Globe  Daily,  fee  Globularia 
Globe  Crowfoot,  fee  Trollius 
Globe  Amaranthus,  fee  Gompbrena 
Globe  Flower,  or  Bottle,  fee  Centaur  set 
Globe  Thiftle,  fee  Ecbinaps 
Goats  beard,  fee  Tragopogon 
Goats-rue,  fee  Galega 
Goats-ftones,  fee  Orchis 
Goats- thorn,  fee  Tragacantha 
Gold  of  Pleafure,  fee  Myagrutn 
Goldy-locks,  fee  Cbryfocoma 
Golden-flower-gentle,  fee  Amarantbus 
Golden  Cups,  fee  Ranunculus  &  Trollius 


Golden 
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Golden  Rod,  fee  Solidago 
Goofberry,  fee  Groffularia 
Goofberry  of  Barbadoes ,  fee  Per  eft! a 
Goofberry,  the  American,  fee  Melajhma 
Goofe  Gra fee  Aparine 
Goofe  Foot,  fee  Cbenopodiam 
Gorfe,  or  Furz,  JeeXJlex 
Go-to-bed-at-Noon,  fee  Tragopogon 
Gourd,  fee  Cucurbit  a 
Gourd,  the  bitter.  Id. 

Gourd,  the  Indian  Tree,  fee  Crefcentia 
Gourd,  the  four ,  fee  Adanfonia 
Gout-wort,  fee  JEgopodium 
Grafting 

Grain,  the  oily,  fee  Sefamutn 

Grain,  the  fcarlet,  fee  Opuntia  &  Gfuercus 

Grape,  fee  Fit  is 

Grape,  the  Sea  Side,  fee  Coccohbus  , 

Grape  Hyacinth,  fee  Mufcart 

Grafs,  frn  Qramen 

Grafs  of  Parnajfus,  Jee  ParnaJJJa 

Grafs,  the  three-leaved,  fee  Trifolium 

Grafs- vetch,  fee  Lathyrus 

Grafs,  the  Vipers,  fee  ScorzonerA 

Gravel 

Gravity 

GraymiM,  or  Grom  well,  fee  Litbofpermutnr 
Greek  Valerian,  fee  Polemonium 
Green-houfe 

Green,  the  Winter,  fee  Pyrota 
Grom  well,  fee  Lithofpermum 
Ground-ivy,  fee  Glechoma 
Ground  Pine,  fee  Tcucrium 
Groundfel,  fee  Senecio  &  Er-igeron 
Groundfel,.  the  African ,  fee  Cacalia 
Grove 

Guava,  fee  Pfidium 
Guiney  Corn,  fee  Milium 
Guiney  Henweed,  fee  Petiveria 
Guiney  Pepper,  fee  Capftcum 
Guiney  Wheat,  fee  Zea 
Gum  Succory,  jee  Cbondril'a 

R 

HAir  Bell,  fee  Hyacinthus 
Hard  beam,  Jee  Car  pi  nits 
Hares  Ear,  fee  Bupleurum 
Hares-foot  Trefoil,  fee  Trifolium 
Hares  Lettuce,  fee  Soncbus 
Hares  ftrong,  fee  Peucedanum 
Harmel,  fee  Pegamum 
Hartwort,  fee  Tordylium 
Hartwort  of  Ethiopia ,  fee  Bupleurum 
Harts  Horn,  jee  Plantago 
Harts  Tongue,  fee  Lingua  Cervina 
Hatchet-vetch,  fee  Securidaca 
Hawk-weed,  fee  Hieracium 
Hawthorn,  fee  Mefpilus 
Hazel,  fee  Corylus 
Hazel,  the  Witch,  fee  Ulmus. 

Hearts  Eafe,  fee  Viola 
Heath,  fee  Erica 

Heath,  the  Berry-bearing,  fee  pmpetmm 


Heath,  the  low  Pine,  fee  Coris 
Hedges 

Hedge  Hog,  fee  Medicago 

Hedge-hog  Thiftle,  feeCadlus 

Hedge  HyfTop,  fee  Gratiola 

Hedge  Muflard,  fee  Eryfimum 

Hedge  Nettle,  fee  Galeopfts 

Hedge-nettle  Shrub,  fee  Praftum 

Heliotrope,  fee  Helictropium 

Heliotrope,  or  Sun  Flower,  fee  Helianthus 

Hellebore  fee  Helleborus 

Hellebore,  the  Ballard,  fee  Serapias 

Hellebore,  the  White,  fee  Veratrum 

Helmet  Flower,  fee  Scutellaria 

Hemlock,  fee  Cicuta 

Hemlock,  the  Ballard,  fee  Liguflicum 

Hemlock,  the  Water,  fee  Phellandrium 

H  emp,  fee  Canabis  , 

Hemp  Agrimony,  fee  Eupatorium 

Hemp,  the  Ballard,  fee  D  at  if  a 

Hemp,  the  Water,  fee  Bidens 

Henbane,  fee  Hyofcyamus 

Henbane,  the  yellow,  fee  Nicotian a 

Herb  Benr.et,  fee  Geum 

Herb  Cluiftopher,  fee  Afleea 

Herb  Gerard,  fee  Angelica 

Herb  of  Grace,  fee  Ruta 

Herb  Paris,  fee  Paris 

Herb  Robert,  fee  Geranium 

Herb  Trefoil,  fee  Trifolium 

Herb  Trinity,  fee  Viola 

Herb  True-love,  fee  Paris 

Herb  Two-pence,  fee  Lyftmachia 

Herb  Willow,  fee  Epilobium 

Hercules’s  All-heal,  fee  HeradeumiA  Pajidnaca: 

Hermoda£lyl,  fee  Hermodadlylus 

High  taper,  fee  Verbafcum 

Hills 

Hogs  Fennel,  fee  Peucedanum 
Hog  Plum,  fee  Spmdias 
Mogweed,  fee  Boerbaavia 
Holiow  Root,  fee  Fumariai 
Hollyhock,  fee  Alcea 
Holly  Tree,  fee  Ilex 
Holly,  the  Knee,  fee  Rufcus 
Holly,  the  Sea,  fee  Eryngium, 

Holm  Oak,  fee  Hjuercus 

Holy  Rofe,  fee  Ciflus 

Holy  Thiflle,  fee  Cnicus  ' 

Honeyfuckle,  fee  Periclymenum 

Honeyfuckle,  the  French ,  fee  Iiedyfarum- 

Honeyfuckle,  the  Trumpet,  fee  Periclymenum. 

Honeyfuckle,  the  upright,  fee  Lonicera 

Honefly,  fee  Lunatia 

Honey  Flower,  fee  Meiianthus 

Honey-wort,  fee  Cerinthe 

Hone-wort,  Jee  Sium 

Hops,  fee  Lupulus 

Hop  Hornbeam,  fee  Carpinus- 

Hop,  the  Wild,  fee  Ptelea 

Horehound,  fee  Marrubium 

Hore-hound,  the  Bafe,  fee  Stacbys 

Horehound,  the  Ballard  fee  Sideritis 


Hor* 
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Horehound,  the  Water ,  fee  Lyccpus 
Hornbeam,  fee  Carpinus 
Horizontal  Shelters 
Horned  Poppy,  fee  Chelidonium 
Horfe  Cheftnut,  fee  Efculus 
Horfe  Cheftnut,  the  Scarlet,  fee  Pavia 
Horfe  Mint,  fee  Mentha 
Horfe  Radifh,  fee  Cochlearia 
Horlefhoe- vetch,  fee  Hippocrepis 
Horfe  Tail,  fee  Equifetum 
Horns  and  Hedghog,  fee  Medicago 
Hofe-in-hofe,  fee  Primula 
Hounds-tongue,  fee  Cynogloffum 
Hot  Bed 

Houfleek,  fee  Sedurn  Iff  Sempervivum 
Humble  Plant,  fee  Mimofa 
Hyacinth,  fee  Hyacinthus 
Hyacinth,  the  Grape,  fee  Mufcari 
Hyacinth  of  Peru ,  Id. 

Hyacinth,  the  ftarry,  fee  Ornithogalum 

Hyacinth,  the  Tuberofe,  fee  Polianthes  &  Crinium 

Hydroffaticks 

Hygrometer 

Hyffop,  fee  Hyffops*- 

Hyfiop,  the  Hedge,  fee  Gratiola 

J- 

JAcinth,  fee  Hyacinthus 

Jack  by  the  Hedge,  fee  Eryftmum 
Jack  in  a  Box,  fee  Hernandia 
Jacob’s  Ladder,  fee  P  olemonium 
Jalap,  fee  Convolvulus 
Jalap,  the  Falfe,  fee  Mirabilis 
Jafmine,  feejafminum 
Jafmine,  the  Ilex •  leaved,  fee  Lantana 
Jafmine,  the  American  fcarlet,  fee  Bigtionia 
Jafmine,  the  Red  of  Jamaica,  fee  Plumeria 
Jafmine,  the  Per  fan,  fee  Syringa 
Jafmine,  the  Fennel-leaved,  fee  Ipomaa 
Ice 

Ice  Houfe 

Ice  Plant,  fee  Mefembryanthemum 
Jerufaiem,  Artichoke,  fee  Helianthus 
Jerufaiem  Cowllip,  fee  Pulmonaria 
Jerufaiem  Sage,  fee  Phlomis 
Jefuits  Bark,  the  Falfe,  fee  Baccbaris 
Jet-d’eau 

Jews  Mallow,  fee  Corcborus 
Immortal  Eagle  Flower,  Jee  Impatiens 
Immortal  Flower,  fee  Gnaphalium 
Inarching 

Indian  Arrow  Root,  fee  Mar  ant  a 
Indian  Crefs,  fee  Tropaolum 
Indian  Corn,  fee  Zea 
Indian  Fig,  fee  Opuntia 
Indian  God- tree,  fee  Ficus 
Indian  Reed,  fee  Canna 
Indigo,  fee  Anil 
Inoculating 
Job’s  Tears,  fee  Coix 
St.  John's  Bread,  fee  Ceratonia 
St.  John’s  Wort ,  fee  Hypericum 
John’s-fweet,  fee  Diantbus 
Vol.  II. 


Jonquil,  fee  Narciffus 
Iron -wood,  fee  Sideroxylum 
Iron- wort,  fee  Sideritis 
Jucca,  fee  Tucca 
Judas  Tree,  fee  Cercis 
Jujube,  fee  Ziziphus 
Julians,  jee  Hefperis 
Juniper,  feejuniperus 
Jupiter’s  Beard,  fee  Antbyllis 
Ivy  Tree,  fee  Bedera 
Ivy,  the  Ground,  fee  Glecboma 

K. 

K  ATKIN 

Kidney  Bean,  fee  Pbafeolus 
Kidney  Bean  Tree,  fee  Glycine 
Kidney-wort,  fee  Geum  &  Cotyledon 
King’s  Spear,  fee  Afphodelus 
Kitchen  Garden 
Knap  weed,  fee  Centaur ea 
Knee-holm,  fee  Rufus 
Knee-holly,  Id. 

Knights-crofs,  fee  Lychnis 
Knot-berries,  fee  Rubus 
Knot-grafs,  fee  Polygonum 
Knot-grafs,  the  Mountain,  fee  lllecebrutn 

L. 

LAburnum,  fee  Cytifus 
Labyrinth 

Ladies  Bedflraw,  fee  Gallium 
Ladies  Bower,  fee  Clematis 
Ladies  Comb,  fee  Scandix 
Ladies  Mantle,  fee  Alcbimilla 
Ladies  Seal,  Jee  'Tamus 
Ladies  Slipper,  fee  Cypripedium 
Ladies  Smock,  fee  Cardamine 
Ladies  Traces,  fee  Orchis 
Ladder  to  Heaven,  fee  Convallaria 
Lambs  Lettuce,  fee  Valeriana 
Land 

Larch  Tree,  fee  Larix 
Larkfpur,  fee  Delphinium 
Laferwort,  fee  Laferpitium 
Lavender,  fee  Lavendula 
Lavender  Cotton,  Jee  Santolina 
Lavender,  the  French ,  Jee  Stcechas 
Lavender,  the  Sea,  fee  Limonium 
Laurel,  fee  Padus 
Laurel,  the  Portugal ,  Id. 

Laurel,  of  Alexandria ,  Jee  Rufcus 

Laurel,  the  Dwarf  or  Spurge,  fee  Dapbnii 

Laurel,  the  Sea  Side,  fee  Pbyllantbus 

Lauruftinus,  fee  Viburnum 

Lawn 

Layers 

Leadwort,  Jee  Plumbago 
Leaves 

Leeks,  fee  Porrum 
Legume 

Lemon  Tree,  fee  Limon 
Lernon,  the  Water,  fee  Pajftflora 
Lentil,  fee  Ervum 
Leopards-  bane, Jee  Doronicum 

4  Z 


Lettuce, 
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Lettuce,  fee  Lafluca 

Lettuce,  the  Lamb’s,  fee  Valeriana 

Lettuce,  the  Wild,  fee  Prenantbes 

Level 

Levity- 

Life  Everlading,  fee  Gnaphalium 
Light 

Lily,  fee  Lilium 

Lily,  Afphodel,  fee  Hemirocallis  '&  Crhtttfn 
Lily,  Daffodil,  fee  Pancratium  &  Amaryllis 
Lily,  the  Belladonna,  fee  Amaryllis 
Lily,  the  Day,  fee  Hcmcrocallis 
Lily,  St.  Bruno's ,  Id. 

Lily,  the  Guernfcy,  fee  Amaryllis 
Lily,  Hyacinth,  fee  Scilla 
Lily,  the  May,  fee  Convallaria 
Lily,  the  Mexican ,  fee  Amaryllis 
Lily,  of  Japan,  Id 
Idly,  the  Perftan ,  fee  Fritillaria 
Lily,  the  Superb,  fee  Gloriofa 
Lily,  the  Water,  fee  Nympbaa 
Lime  Tree,  fee  Tilia 
Lime,  the  four,  fee  Liman 
Lions  Leaf,  fee  Leontice 
Lions  Foot,  fee  Catananche 
Lions  Tail,  fee  Leonurus 
Liquidamber 

Liquorice,  fee  Glycirrbiza 
Liquorice-vetch,  fee  Orobus 
Liquorice,  the  Wild,  fee  AJlrctgahis 
Life-ever,/<?£  Anacarnpferos  &  Sempervivum 
Live  in  Idlenefs,  fee  Viola 
Liver-wort,  fee  Hepatica  &  Litben 
Lizards-tail,  fee  Saururus 
Loam 

Locker,  Goulans,  fee  Trollites 
Locud,  or  St.  Johns  Bread,  fee  Ceratdnia 
Locuft,  the  Baftard,  fee  Hymeneca 
Locud:  of  Virginia,  fee  Gllditfta 
Logwood,  fee  Htemaloxylum 
London  Pride,  fee  Saxifraga 
Looking  Glafs,  Venus's,  fee  Campanula 
Loofedrife,  fee  Lyftmachia 
Loofeflrife,  the  podded,  fee  Epilobium 
Loofeflrife,  the  fpiked,  fie  liythrifrn 
Loping 

Lote  Tr fee  Celtis 
Lote,  the  Ballard,  fee  Diofpyrus 
Love-apple,  fee  Lycopcrficum  id  Solanum- 
Love-in-a-miff,  fee  Paffiflora 
Love-lies-a-bleeding,  fee  Amaranihus 
Loveage,  fee  Liguf  icum 
Loufewort,  fee  Delphinium 
Lucern,  fee  Medico 
Lungwort,  fee  Pulmonaria 
Lungwort,  Cows,  fee  Verbafcum- 
Lupine,  fee  Lupinus 
Luff  wort,  fee  Drofera 


M. 


MAccaw  Tree,  fee  Palma 

Mad  Apple,  fee  Melongena 
Madder,  fee  Rubia 


Madder,  Petty,  fee  Afperufo 

Madwort,  fee  Alyffum 

Mahogany,  fee  Cedrus 

Maiden  Hair,  fee  Adianthum 

Maiden  Hair,  the  Black,  fee  Filicula 

Maiden  Hair,  the  Englifb,  fee  Frtchomanes 

Maiden  Hair,  the  White,  fee  Ruta  tnuraria 

Malabar  Nut,  fee  Juflicia 

Male  Balfam  Apple,  fee  Monnrd'tca 

Mallow,  fee  Malva 

Mallow,  the  Jews,  fee  Cor  chorus 

Mallow,  the  Indian ,  fee  JJrena  id  Sides 

Mallow,  the  Marfh,  fee  Althaa 

Mallow,  the  R.ofe,  fee  Alcea 

Mallow,  the  Syrian,  fee  Hibifcus 

Mallow,  the  Tree,  fee  Lavatera 

Mallow,  the  Venetian ,  fee  Hibife-us 

Mallow,  the  Yellow,  fee  Abutilon 

Malt  Duff 

Mammee,  fee  Mammea 
Mammee  Sapota,  fee  'Sapofa 
Manchineel  Tree,  fee  Hippomane 
Mandrake,  fee  Mandr agora 
Mangrove  Tree,  fee  Hibifcus 
Mangrove  Grape,  fee  Coccolobis 
Mantle,  Ladies,  fee  Alchimel/a 
Manure 

Maple  Tree,  fee  Acer 
Maracock,  fee  Paffiflora 
Marigold,  Jee  Calendula 
Marigold,  the  African ,  fee  Tagctes 
Marigold,  the  Corn,  fee  Chryfanthemum 
Marigold,  the  Fig,  fee  Mefembrianthemuin 
Marigold,  the  French,  fee  Tagetes 
Marigold,  the  Marfh,  fee  Caltba 
Marjoram,  fee  Origanum 
Marjoram,  the  Pot,  Id. 

Marjoram,  the  Wild,  Id. 

Marjoram,  the  Winter,  Id. 

Marie 

Marfh  Elder,  fee  Viburnum 

Marfh  Mallow,  fee  Althaa 

Marfh  Trefoil,  fee  Menianihes 

Mart  agon,  fee  Lilium 

Marvel  of  Peru,  fee  Mirabilis 

Marum,  or  Mafltth,  fee  Saturtja 

Maderwort,  fee  Imperatoria  id  Af.rantis 

Madich,  Jee  Sutureja 

Madich  Tree,  fee  Pi  facia 

Madich  Tree,  of  Jamaica,  fee  Cornus 

Madich,  the  Indian ,  fee  Schinus 

Mat  felon,  or  Knapweed,  fee  Centaurea 

Maudlin,  fee  Achillea 

May  Bud),  fee  Mefpilus 

May  Lily,  fee  Convallaria 

May  Weed,  fee  Anthemis 

Meadow 

Meadow  Rue,  fee  ThaliPrum 
Meadow  Saffron,  fee  Colcb  cum 
Meadow-fweet,  fee  Spiraa 
Meadow  Trefoil,  fee  TrifoVtum 
Meally  Tree,  fee  Viburnum 
Medic,  fee  Medico- 
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Medic  Vetchling,  feeOnolrychis 
Medic,  the  Baftard,  fee  Medicage 
Medlar,  fee  Mefptlus 
Melancholy  Thiftle,  fee  CirfiUm 
Mclilot,  fee  Trifolium 
Melon,  the  Mufk,  fee  Melo 
Melon,  the  Water,  fee  Anguria 
Melon  Thiftle,  fee  Caftos 
Mercury,  fee  Mercurialis 
Mercury,  the  Englifj,  fee  Chenoptdium. 

Mercury,  the  French,  fee  Mercurialis 
Meu,  or  Spignel,  fee  Athamanta 
Mezereon,  fee  Daphne 
Microfcope 

Mignonnette,  or  Minionet,  fee  RefeJa, 

Mildew 

Milfoil,  fee  Acbillaa 

Milk-vetch,  fee  Aflragalus 

Milk-vetch,  the  Baftard,  fee  Phaca 

Milkwort,  fee  Polygala  IS  Glaux 

Milkwort,  or  Wartwort,/v  Euphorbia 

Millet,  fee  Milium 

Miltwalle,  fee  Afplenium 

Mint,  fee  Mentha 

Mint,  the  Cats,  fee  Nepeta 

Mi  (le toe,  fee  Vifcum 

Mithridate  Muftard,  fee  Tblafpi  Iberis 
Mock  Orange,  fee  Philadelphus 
.  Mock  Privet,  fee  Phyllyrea 
Moneywort,  fee  Lyftmachia 
Monkfhood,  fee  Aconitum 
Monks-Rhubai  b,  fee  Rumex 
Moonfeed,  fee  Menifpermum 
Moonwort,  fee  Lunaria 
Moon  Trefoil,  fee  Medica 
Mofs,  fee  Mufcus 

Motherwort,  fee  Cardiaca  &  Matricaria 
Mother-of-thyme,  fee  Thymus 
Mould 

Mountain  Heath,  fee  Saxifraga 
Moth-mullein,  fee  Verbafcum 
Moufe-ear,  fee  Hierdcium 
Moufe-tail,  fee  Myofurus 
Mugwort,  fee  Artemifta 
Mulberry  Tree,  fee  Morus 
Mulberry  Blight,  fee  Blitum 
Mullein,  fee  Verbafcum 
Mullein,  the  Moth,  Id. 

Mummy 

Mufhroom 

Mufk,  Hyacinth,  fee  Mufcari 
Mufk-feed,  fee  Hibifcus 
Mu  Hard,  feeSinapis 

Muftard,  Ballard  Mithridate,/*  Tblafpi  £?  Iberis 

Muflard,  the  China,  fee  Sinapis  C?  Bra  fie  a 

Muftard,  the  Hedge,  fee  Eryfimum 

Muftard,  the  Mithridate,  fee  Thlafpi 

Muftard,  the  Tower,  fee  Turrit  is 

Muftard,  the  Treacle,  fee  Thlafpi  fcf  Lepidium 

Myrrh,  fee  Myrrbis 

Myrtle,  fee  Myrtus 

Myrtle,  the  Dutch ,  fee  Myrica 

Myrtle,  the  Candleberry,  Id. 


N. 

A  (berry  Tree,  fee 
Nature 

lwort,  fee  Cotyledon 
Navelwort,  the  Ballard,  fee  Craffula 
Navelwort,  Venus ’s,  fee  Cynoglojfum 
Navelwort,  the  Water,  fee  Hydrocotylc 
Navew,  fee  Rapa 
Nedtarine 

Negro-oil,  fee  Palma 
Nep,  fee  Nepeta 
Nerves 

Nettle,  fee  Urtica 
Nettle,  the  Dead,  fee  Lamium 
Nettle,  the  Hedge,  fee  Galeopfis 
Nettle,  the  fhrubby  Hedge,  fee  Praftutn 
Nettie  Tree,  fee  Celtis 
Nightfhade,  fee  Solatium 
Nightfhade,  the  climbing,  fee  Baffalla 
Nightfhade,  the  deadly,  fee  Atropa 
Nightfhade,  the  Enchanters,  fee  Citcaa 
Nightfhade,  the  American ,  fee  pierces. 

Nipplewort,  fee  Lapfana 
Nitre 

None  fo  pretty,/*  Saxifraga 

Nonefuch,  or  Flower  of  Briflol,  fee  Lychnis 

Northern  Afpedt 

Nofe  bleed,  fee  Achillea 

Nurfery 

Nut  the  Hazel,  fee  Corylus 
Nut,  the  Bladder,  fee  Staphylcea 
Nut,  the  Cocoa,  fee  Coccus 
Nut,  the  Earth,  fee  Arachis 
Nut,  the  Peas,  fee  Lathyrus 
Nut,  the  Phyfick,  fee  Iatropha 
Nut,  the  Pig,  Jee  Bunium 
Nut,  the  Malabar ,  fee  Ju/licia 
Nut,  the  Walnut,  fee  Jaglans 

O. 

A  K,  fee  Gfuercus 
Oak,  the  Evergreen,  Id. 

Oak,  the  Holm,  Id. 

Oak,  of  Jerufalem ,  fee  Chenopodi um 

Oats,  fee  Avena 

Oily-grain,  fee  Sefamum 

Oily-palm,  fee  Palma 

Oleander,  fee  Nerium 

Olive  Tree,  fee  Olea 

Olive,  the  Wild,  fee  Eleeagnus 

Olive  the  Wild,  Barbadoes,  fee  Bontia 

Olive,  the  Spurge,  fee  Daphne 

One  Berry,  fee  Paris 

One  Blade,  fee  Smilax 

Onion,  fee  Cepa 

Onion,  the  Sea,  fee  Scilla 

Orach,  fee  Atriplex  (h?  Chenopodium 

Orange  Tree,  Jee  Aurantium 

Orange  Mint,  fee  Mentha 

Orange  the  Mock,  fee  Philadelphus 

Orchard 

Origany,  fee  Origanum 

4  Z  2  Orpine, 
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Orpine,  fee  Sejum 
Orpine  the  True,  fee  T elepbium 
Orpine  the  Baftard,  fee  Andrachne 
Ofier,  fee  Salix 
Ofmund-royal,  fee  Ofmunda 
Ox-eye,  fee  Bupbtbalmum 
Ox-eye  Daify,  fee  Cbnfanthemum 
Oxflip,  fee  Primula 

P. 

PAigles,  or  Cowflip,  fee  Primula. 

Palm  Tree,  fee  Palma 
Palma  Chrifli,  fee  Ricinus 
Palmetto,  Id. 

Panic,  fee  Panicum 
Panicle  ' 

Panfies,  fee  Viola 

Papaw,  fee  Carica 

Pappofe  Plants 

Paradife  Apple,  fee  Mai  us 

Parafltical  Plants 

Park  Leaves,  fee  Hypericum 

Parlley,  fee  Apium 

Parfley,  the  Ballard,  fee  Caucalis 

Parfley,  the  Fool’s  fee  Etbufa 

Parfley,  tlte  Mountain,  fee  Athamanta. 

.Parfley  the  wild  milky,  fee  Tbeffelinum 

Parfley,  the  Macedonian ,  fee  Bubon 

Parfnep,  fee  Pafinaca 

Parfnep,  the  Cows,  fee  Sphondylium 

Farfnep,  the  Prickly-headed,^ Ecbinopbora. 

Parfnep,  the  Water,  fee  Slum 

Pafque  Flower,  fee  Pulfatilla 

Paflion  Flower,  fee  Pajfflor.a 

Paflure 

Patience,  Rumex 

Pea,  fee  Pifum 

Peach,  fee  Perfca 

Peach,  the  Wolf’s,  fee  Lycoperfiton. 

Pear  Tree,  fee  Pyrus 
Peas,  Earth  Nut,  fee  Latbyrus 
Peas,.  Everlafting,  Id. 

Peas,  the  Heart,  fee  Cardiofpermum > 

Peas,  the  Pigeon,  fee  Cyti/us 
Peas,  the  winged,  fee  Lotus 
Pedicle 

Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  Parietaria. 

Pellitory  of  Spain,  fee  Anibemis 
Pellitory,  the  Double,  fee  Achillea. 
Penguin,  fee  Karatas 
Pennyroyal,  fee  Pulegium 
Pennywort,  fee  Cotyledon 
Pennywort,  the  Marfh,  fee  Hydrccotyle 
Peony,  fee  Peonia 

Pepper,  the  Jamaica,  fee  Caryophyjlus 
Pepper,  the  Poor  Man’s ,  fee  Lepidium 
Pepper,,  the  Indian ,  fee  Gapftcunt. 

Pepper,  the  Wall,  fee,  Sedan 
Pepper,  the  Water,  fee  Perfcaria, 

Pepper-  Mint,,  fee  Mentha 
Pepperwort,  fee  Lepidium. 

Perennial  Plants 
feriwincle,,/^  Vinca. 


Peflilencewort,  fee  Petafttes 

St.  Peter’swort,  fee  AfcyrumiA  Hypericum 

Petty-whin,  fee  Ulex 

Pheafant’s  Eye,  fee  Adonis 

Pheafant-eye  Pink,  fee  Dianthus 

Phyfick  Nut,  Jee  latr  opha 

Pigeon  Pea,  fee  Cytifus 

Pilewort,  fee  Ranunculus 

Pimento,  or  Jamaica  Pepper,^  Cariophyllus 

Pimpernel,  fee  Anagallis 

Pimpernel,  the  Wat er,  fee  Satnolus 

Pimpillo,  fee  Opuntia 

I  i m pine),  fee  Pitnpinella  &  Sanguiforbe 

Pineatler,  fee  Pinus 

Pine  Apple,  fee  Ananas 

Pine  Tree,  fee  Pinus 

Pine,  the  Dwarf,  Jee  Teucrium 

Pine,  the  Wild,  fee  Karatas 

Pink,  fee  Dianthus 

Pipe  Tree,  fee  Syringa 

Pipe,  the  Pudding,  fee  Caffia 

Piperidge  Tree,  fee’  Berber  is 

Pifhamin,  or  Perflmon,  fee  Diofpyrts 

Piflacia 

Pitch  Tree,  fee  Abies 
Plane  Tr tefjee  Platanus 
Plane  Tree,  the  falfe,  fee  Acer 
Plant,  fee  Planta 
Plantain,  fee  Plant  ago 
Plantain,  the  Buckthorn,  Id. 

Plantain  Tree,  fee  Mufa 
Plantain  Shot,/^  Canna 
Planting 
Planting  reverfe 

Pliant  meally  Tree,  fee  Viburnum 
Plowing 

Plowman’s  Spikenard,  JeeConyJa 

Plumb  Tree,  fee  P>  units 

Plumb,  the  American,  fee  Chryjobalanus 

Plumb,  the  Black,  Td 

Plumb  the  Hog,  fee  Spondias 

Plumb,  the  Maiden,  fee  Cbryfobalahus 

Plumb,  the  Indian  Date,  Jee  Diofpyrcs 

Poecoon,  fee  Sangutnaria 

Po  ckwood*,  fee  Guiacum 

Poets  Rofemary,  jee  Cafia 

PoWon  Afh,  fee  Toxicodendron 

Poifon  Oak,  Id. 

Poifcn  Bulk,  fee  T ithymalus 
Poke,  or  Pork  Phyfick,  fee,  Phytolacca 
Poley  Mountain,,  fee  Pol  item 
Polyanthus,  jee  Primula 
Polypody,  fee  Pclipodium 
Pomgranare,  fee  Punica 
Pondweed,  fs.e  Potamogeiton 
Poor  Man’s  Pepper,  fee  Lepidium: 

Poplar  Tree,  fee  Populus 

Poppy,  fee  Pupaojer 

Poppy,  the  Horned*  fee  Chelidomum 

Poppy,  the  Prickly,  fee  Argcmcne 

Poppy,  the  Spatling,  fee  Cucubalus 

Potatoes,  fee  Ly copet ficon 

Potato,,  the  Spanijhf.fce  Convolvulus 
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Prickly  Pear,  fee  Opuntia  &  Cafius 
Prick  Madam ,  fee  Sedum 
Prick  Timber,  Euonymus 
Priefl’s  Pintle,  fee  Arum 
Primrofe,  fee  Primula 
Primrofe  Tree,^  Oenothera 
Primrofe,  the  Night,  Id. 

Privet,  fee  Liguflrum 

Privet,  the  Mock ,Jee  Phillyrea 

Pruning 

Pudding  Grafs,  fee  Pulegium 
Pudding  Pipe  Tr ee,Jee  Cafta 
Pumkin,  fee  Pepo 
Purging  Nut, y*tr  Iatropha 
Purplewort,  fee  Trijolium 
Purilane,  fee  Portulaca 

Purflane,  the  Sea,  fee  Atviplex  IA  Chempodium 


Q 


CL 

Uaking  Grafs,  fee  Gramen 
Queen’s  Gilliflower,  fee  Hefperis 
Queen  of  the  Meadow,^  Spiraa 
Quick,  fee  Mfpilus 
Qoickbeam,  jee  Sorbus 
Quicken  Tree.  Id. 

Quince  Tree,  fee  Cydonia 
Quincunx 


R. 

RAdiated  Flowers 

Radifh,y^i?  Raphanus 
Rauith,  the  Horfe,/^  Cochlearia 
Ragwort,  fee  Othonna 
Ragged  Robin,  fee  Lychnis 
Rain 
Rainbow 

Rampion,  fee  Campanula 
Rampfons,/^  Allium 
Rape,  fee  Rapa 
Rape,  the  Wil'd,  ^  Sinapis 
Rape,  the  Broom,  fee  Orobanche 
Rafpberry,  fee  Rubus 
Rattle  Grals ,  fee  Rhinanthus 
Red  wood, yiv  Ceanotbus 
R ted,  fee  Arundo 

Reed,  the  Indian  flowering,  fee  Canna 

Reff  harrow,  fee  Ononis 

R  h  u  b  a  r  b ,  fei  Rbeu  m 

Rhubarb,  the  Monk’s,  fee  Rumex 

Ribwort,  fee  Plant  ago 

Rice,  Jee  Oryza 

Ripening  of  Fruit* 

Robin,  Wake,  fee  Arum ■ 

Rocket,  Jee  Eruca 

Rocket,  the  Corn ,Jee  Btinias 

Rocket,  the  Garden,  fee  Hefperis 

Rocket,  the  Winter ffee  Sifpnbriiw 

Rock  Rofe,  feeCiflus 

Roots 

Rofe  Tree,  fee  Rofa 
Rofe  Bay,  fee  Nerium 
Rofe  Gampion,y<r<?  Agrojiemma 
Rofe,  the  China,  fee  Iltbifcus 
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Rofe  Bay,  the  Mountain,/^  Kalmia 
Rofe,  the  Gelder,  fee  Viburnum 
Rofe  of  Jericho,  fee  Anajlatica 
Rofe,  the  South  Sea,  fee  Nerium 
Rofe,  the  Rock ,  fee  Cijlus 
Rofe  Root,  fee  Sernpervivum 
Rofemar y,fee  Rofmarinus 
Rue,  fee  Rut  a 
R  ue.  Dog’s,  Jee  Scropbularia 
Rue,  the  Goat’s,  fee  Galega 
Rue,  the  Meadow,  Phaliftrum 
Rue,  the  W ail,  fee  Ruta  muraria 
Rue,  the  Syrian,  fee  Peganum 
Rupture  wort,  fee  Herniaria 
Rufh ,fee  Juncus 

Rufh,  the  Flowering,  fee  Butomus 

Rye,  fee  Secale 

Rye  Grafs,  fee  Gramen' 

S. 

SAfFron,^*?  Crocus 

Saffron,  the  Baftard,y*^  Carthamus. 
Saffron,  the  Meadow,  _/>£  Colchicum 
Sage,y^<?  Salvia 
Sage  of  Jerufalem,  fee  Phlomis 
Sage,  the  Indian  Wild ,fee  Lantana 
Sage  Tr ee,fee  Phlomis 
Sage,  the  Wood ,  fee  Venerium- 
Saintfoin,  fee  Onobrychis 
Salt 

Saltwort,  fee  Salicornia  and  Safola. 

Sallow,  fee  Salix 
Salomon’s  Seal ,fee  Convallaria 
Samphire,  fee  Critbmum 
Sand 

Sanicle,^*?  Saxifraga 

Sanicle,  the  Bear’s  Ea v,  fee  Cortufa . 

Sap; 

Sappadiila, _/<?<?  Chryfophyllum 
Saracens  Confound,  fee  Solidags 
Saffafras,  fee  Laurus 
Satin,  the  White,  fee  Lusaria 
Satyrium ,fee  Orchis 

Sauce-alone,  fee  Eryftmum  . 

Savin,  fee  Juulperus  ’ 

Savin,  the  Indian,  Jee  Baubinia 

Savory,  fee  Satureja 

Sawwort  fee  Serratula 

Saxifrage,y*tv  Saxifraga 

Saxifrage,  the  Burnet,  fee  Pimpinella 

Saxifrage,  the  Golden,  fee  Chryfofplenum 

Saxifrage,  .the  Meadow,  fee  Peucedanum  . 

Scabious, fee  Scabiofa 

Scarlet  Lychnis,  fee  Lychnis 

Scarlet,  Cardinal  Flower,  Jee  Rapuntium 

Scarlet  Oak ,  fee  fpuercus 

Sciatica  Crefs ,fee  Lepidium 

Scorching  Fennel,  fee  Vhapfia 

Scorpion  Grafs,  or  CaierpWhr, fue Scorpiurus , 

Scorpion  Senna,  fee  Emerus 

Scull  Cap,y^\?  Scutellaria. 

Scurvy  Grafs,  fee  Cochlearia 
Sea  Buckthorn,  fee  Hippopbae 
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'Sea  Cabbage ,fee  Cjamle 
Sea  Colewort,  fee Convolvulus 
Sea  Daffodil,  fee  Pancratium 
Sea  Lavender,  /e*  Limonhm 
Sea  Pink,  fee  Statice 
Seeds 
Segments 

Self-heal,  fee  Prunella , 

Seminary 

Seminal  Leaves 

Senna,  the  Baftard,  fee  Caff  a 

Senna,  the  Bladder,  fee  Colutea 

Senna,  the  Jointed  poded,  fee  Coronilla 

Senna,  the  Scorpion  Jee  Emcr'us 

Sengreen,  or  Houfleek,  fee  Sedum  £f?  Sempervivum 

Senfitive  Plant,  fee  Mhnofa 

Sermountain,  fee  Lajerpitium 

Serpents  Tongue,  fee  Opbiogloffum 

Service  Tree,  fee  Sorbus 

Service,  the  Wild ,  fee  Cratagus 

Set  well,  fee  Valeriana 

Setterwort,  or  Bear’s  Foot,  fee  Hclleborus 

Shaddock,  fee  Aurantium 

Shave  Grafs,  fee  Equifetum 

Shepherd’s  Needle, /<?£  Scandix 

Shepherd’s  Pouch,  Jee  Alyjfon 

Shepherd’s  Staff,  fee  Dipfacus 

Side-faddle  Flower,  fee  Sarracena 

Silk  Grafs,  fee  Aloe  &  Apocynum 

Silk  Grafs  of  Virginia,  fee  Periploca 

Silver  Bufh ,  fee  Antbyllis 

Silver  Tret,  fee  Protea 

Silver  Weed,yi^  Potent  ilia 

Skiret,  fee  Sium 

Slipper,  the  Lady’s  fee  Cypripediutn 
Sloe  Tr ee,fee  Prunus 
Smallage,  fee  Apium 
Snail  Trefoil,  fee  Me  die  ago 
Snakeweed,  fee  Biforta 
Snakeroot,  fee  Ariflolocbia 
Snakeroot,  the  Rattle,  fee  Folygala 
Snapdragon,^  Antirrhinum 
Snapdragon  of  America ,  fee  Ruellia 
Snap  T ree,  fee  Juficia 
Sneezewort,  fee  Achilea 
Snowdrop,  fee  Galanthus 
Snowdrop  Tree,  fee  Chionanthus 
Soldanel,  fee  Soldanella 
Soldier,  the  frefh  Water,  fee  Stratiotes 
Solftice 

Sopeberry,  fee  Sapindus 

Sopewort ,fee  Saponaria 

Sorrel,  fee  Acetofa 

Sorrel,  the  Indian,  fee  Hibijcus 

Sorrel,  the  Wood,  fee  Ox  alts 

Southernwood,  fee  Abrotanum 

Sowbread,  fee  Cyclamen 

Sowrefop,  Annona 

Sow  Thillle,yg<?  Soncbus 

Spanifh  Nut,/^  Sifyrinchium 

Spanifh  Arbor  Vine,  fee  Convolvulus 

Spanifh  Elder,  fee  Saururus 

Spanilh  Rofemary, Pafferina 

Spanifh  Broom,  fee  Genijla  &  Spartium 


Spanifh  Picktooth ,  fee  Daucur 

Spanifh  Marjoram,  fee  Urtica 

Sparrowgrafs,  fee  Afparagus 

Spatling  Poppy,  fee  Cucubalus 

Spear,  the  King’s,  fee  Afpbodchts 

Spearwort,  fee  Ranunculus 

Spear  Mint,  fee  Mentba 

Spearage,y^  Afparagus 

Speedwell,  fee  Veronica 

Spiderwort,  fee  Antbericum ,  IA  T radefcantia 

Spignel,  fee  Alhamanta 

Spike  Lavender,  fee  Lavendula  • 

Spinach,  fee  Spinacia 

Spindle  Tree,y^  Euonymus 

Spindle  Tree,  the  African,  fee  Celafrus 

Spleen  wort,  fee  Afplenium 

Spleemvort,  the  Rough,  fee  Lowbitis 

Spoon  wort,  fee  Cochlear  ia 

Spurge  Laurel,  fee  Daphne 

Spurge  Oli ve,fee  C neoruin 

Spurry,  fee  Spergula 

Squafhes,  fee  Cucurbita 

Squill,  fee  Sc  ilia  •  v 

Stagfhorn  Tree,  fee  Rhus 

Stamina 

Star  Apple,  fee  Cbryfopbyllum 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  fee  Ornithogalutn 
Star  Hyacinth,  Id. 

Star  ot  Naples,  Id. 

Star  Thiflle,  fee  Ceniaurea 
Star  wort ,  fee  Afler 
Starwort,  the  Yellow ,  fee  Inula 
Statues 

Stellate  Plants 
Stickadore,  fee  Staechas 
Stockgi!liflower,yf<?  Cheiranthus 
Stockgiiliflower,  the  Dwarf,  fee  Hefperis 
Stone-break,  fee  Alchimilla  * 

Stone-crop  fee  Sedum 

Stone- crop,  Tree,  fee  Chenopodium 

StoraxTr ee.fee  Styrax 

Storax,  the  Liquid, /tv  Liquidamber 

Stove 

Strawberry,  fee  Fragaria 
Strawberry  Blit e,  fee  Blitum 
Strawberry  Spinach,  Id. 

Strawberry,  Tr ee,fee  Arbutus 
Styl q,  fee  Stylus 
Succory,  fee  Cichorium 
Succory,  the  Gum,  fee  Chondrilla 
Sugar  Cane,  fee  Saccharum 
Sugar  Maple,  fee  Acer 
Sulphur-wort,  fee  Peucedanum 
Sultan  Flower ,  fee  Centaur ea 
Sumach,  fee  Rhus 
Sumach,  the  Coriars,  Id. 

Sumach,  the  Venetian  Id, 

Sumach,  the  Myrtle-leaved, Coriaria 

Summit  of  Flowers 

Sun 

Sun  Dew,  fee  Drofera 
Sun  Flower,  fee  Helianthus 
Sun  Flower,  the  Dwarf,  fee  Rudbeckia 
Sun  Flower,  the  Willow-leaved,^ Helenium 

Sub 
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Sim-fpurge,/*i?  Euphorbia 
S  wallow- wort,  Afclepias 

Sweet  Apple,  fee  Annona 
Sweet  Johns,  fee  Diantbus 
Sweet  William,  Id. 

Sweet  William  of  Barbadoes,  fee  Ipomeca 
Sweet  WilJo vt,  fee  Myrica 
Swines  Crefs,  fee  C ochlearia 
Sycamore,  fee  Acer 
Sycamore,  the  falfe,  fee  Acer 

T. 

TAmarindj^f  Tamarindus 
Tamarifk,  fee  Tamar ix 

Tan 

Tanfey,y^<?  Tanacetum 

Tan  fey,  the  Wild,  fee  Potent  ilia 

Tar e,fee  Vicia 

Tarragon,  fee  Abrotanum 

Tea,  the  South  Sea ,  fee  Cajfine 

Tealel,  fee  Dipfacus 

Thermometer 

Thiftle,  fee  Carduus 

Thiftle,  the  Bleffed,y^  Cnicus 

Thiftle,  the  Carline,  fee  Carlina 

Thiftle,  the  Diftaff,  fee  Atraflylis 

Thiftle,  the  Fifti,  Id. 

Thiftle,  the  Fuller’s, /fr  Dipfacus 
Thiftle,  the  Globe,  fee  Echinops 
Thiftle,  the  Ladies,  fee  Carduus 
Thiftle,  the  Melon,  fee  Cafius 
Thiftle,  the  Melancholy,  fee  Cirfium 
Thiftle,  the  Milk,^*?  Carduus 
Thiftle,  the  Sow,  fee  Sonchus 
Thiftle,  the  Star ,  fee  Centaur ea 
Thiftle,  the  Torch,  feeCaflus 
Thorn,  Apple,  fee  Datura 
Thorn,  the  Black,  fee  Peanut 
Thorn,  the  Box,  fee  Lycium 
Thorn,  Chrift’s,  fee  Paliurus 
Thorn,  Cockfpur,/?*  Mefpilus 
Thorn,  the  Egyptian,  fee  Acacia 
Thorn,  the  Ever  green,  fee  Mefpilus 
Thorn,  the  Glaftenbury ,  Id. 

Thorn,  the  Goat’s,  fee  Tragacantha 
Thorn,  the  Haw,  fee  Mefpilus 
Thorn,  the  Purging,  fee  Rhamnus 
Thorn,  the  White,  fee  Mefpilus 
Thorough-wax,  fee  Bupleurum 
Three-leaved  Grafs,  fee  Tri folium 
Thrift,  fee  Statiie 

Throatwort,  fee  Tracbelium  &  Campanula 
Thunder 

Thyme,  fee.  Thymus 
Thyme,  the  Lemon,  Id. 

Thyme,  the  Maftich,  fee  Satureja 
Toad*  flax,  _/<?£  Lin  aria 
Tobacco,  fee  Nicoliana 
Tooth* pick,  fee  Daucus 
Tooth- wort,  fee  Dentaria 
Torment’d,  Jee  Torment  ilia 
Touch-me-not,  fee  Impatient 
Tow  er  Muftard,  fee  Turrit  is 


Traces  Lady’s, Orchis 
Traveler’s  Jo y,  fee  Clematis 
Trefoil,  fee  Trefolium 
Trefoil,  the  Bean ,  fee  Cytifus 
Trefoil,  the  Bird’s* foot ,  fee  Lotus 
Trefoil,  the  Marfh ,Jee  Meniantbes 
Trefoil,  the  Moon,ytv  Medica 
Trefoil-flirub,yi(?  Dorycnium  &  Ptcla 
Trefoil,  the  Snail,  y><?  Medicago 
Trefoil,  the  Star-headed, Trifolium 
Trefoil,  the  Strawberry- headed,  Id. 

Treacle  Muftard,  fee  Tklafpi  &  Iberis 

Tree,  the  Cork,y^  Quercus 

Tree,  the  Chafte,yr<?  Vitex 

Tree  Germander,  fee  Teucrium 

Tree,  the  Indian  God,y^<?  Ficus 

Tree,  the  White-leaf,  or  Meally,  fee  Viburnum 

Tree  of  Life,y^<?  Thuya 

True-love,  fee  Paris 

Trumpet  Flower,  fee  Bignonia 

Trumpet  Honeyfuckle,  fee  Periclymenum 

Tuberofe, fee  Peliantbes 

Tuberofe  Roots 

Tulip,  fee  Tulipa 

Tulip,  the  African,  fee  Hamanthus 

Tulip  Tree,  fee  Tulipifera 

Tulip  Tree,  the  Laurel-leaved,^  Magnolia 

Tunhoof,  or  Ground  Ivy ,Jee  Glecotna 

Turbith,  fee  Tkapfa 

Turks-Cap ,fee  Lilium 

Turks-head,  fee  Caftus 

Turky  Baulm ,  fee  Dracccephahn 

Turky  Wheat,  fee  Zea 

Turnep ,fee  Rapa 

Turnep,  the  French,  Id. 

Turnep  Cabbage,  fee  Brajfica 
Turnfol ,fee  Heliotropium 
Turpentine  Tr ee,  fee  Piftacia 
Turpentine,  the  Venice,  fee  Larix 
Tutfan,  fee  Hypericum 
Twy blade,  fee  Ophris 
Tupelo  ype  /lysS3.  ^ 

VAleriaa,  fee  Valeriana 

Valerian,  the  Greek,  fee  Polemonium 
Vapour 
Vafes 
Vegetable 
V  egetation 

Venus  Comb,  fee  Seandix 
Venus  Looking  g! a(s,  fee  Campanula 
Venus  Navel  wort,  Cynogloffum 
Verge 

Vervain,  fee  Verbena 

Vervain  Mallow, /<?*  Alee  a 

Vetch,  fee  Vicia 

Vetch,  the  Bitter ,  fee  Orobus 

Vetch,  the  Chichling,/r£  Lathyrus 

Vetch,  the  Crimfon-grafs,  Id. 

Vetch,  the  Hatchet,  fee  Securidaca 
Vetch,  the  Horfe  {hoe,  fee  Hippocrepis 
Vetch,  the  Kidney ,fee  Vulneraria 
Vetch,,  the  Liquorice,  fee  Glycine 
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Vetch,  the  Medic,  fee  Aflragalus 
Vetchling,^  Aphaca 
Vine,  fee  Vitis  . 

Vine,  the  Black,  fee  Tamils 
Vine,  the  Spanijh  Arbor,  fee  Convolvulus 
Vine  the  White,  fee  Bryonia 
Violet,  fee  Viola 

Violet,  the  Dame’s  or  Queen’s  fee  Hefpcris 
Violet,  the  Bulbous,  fee  Galantbus 
Violet,  the  Dog’s  Tooth,  Jce  Erythronium 
Violet,  the  Corn  or  Venus  Looking-glafsj/^c  Camfa' 
nula 

Viper’s  Buglofs,  fee  Echtum 
Viper’s  Grafs,  fee  Scorzonera 
Virgin’s  Bovver,  fee  Clematis 
Virginian  Silk,  fee  Periploca 
Virginian  Acacia,  fee  Robinia 

W. 

Ake  Robin,  fee  Arum 
Walks 

Walls 

Wallflower,  fee  Cheiranthus 
Wallwort,  or  Dwarf  Elder,  fee  Samhucus 
Walnut,  fee  Juglans 
Wart  wort,  Euphorbia 

Water 

Water  Calaminth,  fee  Mentha 
Water  Crefs,  fee  Sifymbrium 
W ater  Dropwort,/^  Oenanthe 
Water  Germander,  fee  Teucrium 
Water  Hemp  Agrimony,  fee  Bidens 
Water  Horehound,  fee  Lycopus 
Water  Lily ,  fee  Nympkaa 
Water  Parfnep,  fee  Siutn 
Water  Pepper,  fee  Perficaria 
Way-faring  Tree,  fee  Viburnum 
Weather 
Weeds 
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Weed,  the  Dyers,  fee  Refeda 
Weld  or  Would,  Id. 

Wheat,  fee  Tritium 
Wheat,  the  Cow,  fee  Melampyrum 
Wheat,  the  Trench,  fee  Helxine 
Wheat,  the  Indian,  fee  Zea 
Whicken,  or  Quickbeam,  fee  Seorbus 
Whins,  or  Gorfe,  fee  Ulex 
Whortleberry,  fee  Vaccinium 
Widow-wail,  fee  Cneorum 
Wildernefs 

Willow  Tree,  fee  Salix 
Willow,  the  Dutch ,  or  Sweet,  fee  Myrica 
Will  ow,  the  French,  fee  Epilobium 
Willow  Herb,  fee  Lvfbrum 
William’s-fweet,  fee  Diantbus 
Wind 

Wind  Flower,  fee  Anemone 
Wind  Seed,  fee  Arftotis 
Wine 

Winter  Aconite,^  Helleborus 
Winter  Cherry,  fee  Phy  falls 
Winter  Crefs,  fee  Sifymbrium 
Winter  Green ,  fee  Pyrola 
Witch  Hazle,  fee  Ulmus,  and  Hamamelis 
W  oad,  fee  If  at  is 
Wolffbane,  fee  Aconitum 
Woodbine,  fee  Periclymenum 
W ood  roof,  fee  Afperula 
Wood  Sage,  fee  Teucrium 
Wood  Sorrel,  fee  Oxalis 
Woody  Nightfhade,  feeSolanum 
Woormwood,  fee  Abfuithium 
Woundwort,  fee  Vulneraria 
Woundwort,  fee  Solidago 
Woundwort  of  Achilles,  fee  Achillaa 

Y. 

ARROW,  fee  Achillaa 
Yarrow,  the  Water ,  fee  Hottonia  . 
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A  C  A  T  A- 


A  CATALOGUE  of  fuch  hardy  deciduous  Trees  and 
Shrubs  as  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England  without 
Shelter. 


» 

In  this  Catalogue  we  have  only  given  the  Generical  Title  of  each  Tree  or  Shrub,  and 
added  the  Numbers  as  they  are  marked  in  the  Body  of  the  Work  to  the  feveral  Spe¬ 
cies,  fo  that  they  may  be  readily  turned  to.  To  the  Lathi  Titles  are  added  the  com¬ 
mon  Englijh  Names,  which  may  anfwer  the  Expectations  of  our  Readers  full  as  vvTeil 
as  if  they  were  inferted  at  Length  to  each  Species. 

We  have  alfo  reduced  them  into  one  Lift,  and  not  difpofed  them  in  feveral,  according  to 
their  different  Growths,  as  they  were  in  the  former  Editions  of  the  Gardeners  Dictionary, 
but  have  marked  them  with  the  following  Letters,  A  BCD.  Thole  marked  A  are 
fuch  as  grow  more  than  forty  Feet  high;  thole  marked  B  are  fuch  as  grow  from 
twenty  to  forty  Feet ;  thofe  marked  C  rife  from  ten  to  twenty-five,  and  fuch  as  are 
marked  D  are  Shrubs  of  lower  Growth.  To  fuch  as  produce  Flowrers  for  Ornament 
or  Scent,  and  are  worthy  of  the  PI eafu re  Garden,  is  added  the  Letter  F,  whereby  every 
Perfon  will  be  capable  of  fele&ing  fuch  Trees  and  Shrubs  as  are  proper  for  their  dif¬ 
ferent  Purposes. 

It  is  not  propofed  to  infert  in  this  Lift  any  of  the  Underftirubs,  which  are  of  fhort  Du¬ 
ration,  fuch  as  Southernwood ,  Ro/emary ,  Lavender ,  Lavender-cotton ,  &c.  becaufe  when¬ 
ever  thefe  decay,  they  ocoafion  Gaps  in  the  Plantation. 


AC  E  R,  i.  Sycamore,  A 
Acer,  2.  Maple,  C 
Acer, 3.  Afb -Eav :d Map le9 A 
Acer,  4.  Norway.  Maple,  B 
Acer,  5.  Flowering  Maple.,  C  F 
Acer,  6,  Suyar  Ala  pie,  B 
Acer,  7.  Mountain  Maple,  C 
Acer,  8.  Italian  Alaple,  A 
Acer,  9.  Montpelier  Maple ,  C 
Acer,  10.  Ea/iern  Maple,  C 
Acer,  1 1.  Oval-leaved  Maple,  D 
TEfculus,  Horje  Chejlnut,  AF 
A'nus,  1.  Common  Alder,  B 
Alnus,  2.  Loreg-leev.  1  Alder,  B 
Ain  us,  3  .Dwarf  ider,Xd 
A  morph:],  Bajlard  Indigo,  D  F 
Amygdalus,  I.  Almond  Tree ,  C  F 
Amygd.ilus,  5.  Dwarf  Almond ,  D  F 
Andromeda,  2,  3,  5.  D 
Annona,  8.  Pa  paw,  C 
Aralia,  3.  Angelica  Tree,  D 

B. 

Bafleria,  Allfpice,  D  F 
Berberis,  1.  Barberry,  D 
Betula,  1.  Birch  T ree,  B 
Bigncnia,  3.  Catulpa ,  C  F 

You  li. 


C. 

Carpimis,  1,  Hornbeam,  A 
Car  pi  mis,  2,  3,  4.  Hop  Hornbeam,  C 
Caffine,  I.  Caffe  berry  Buffo,  D 
Caitanea,  1.  Chejlnut,  A 
CaiTanea,  2  Chinquapin,  D 
Ceanothus,  1.  J erf  ex  Tea,  D  F 
Celtis,  I,  2.  Nettle  Tree  B 
Celiis,  3,  4.  C 

Cephalanthus,  Button  Tree,  D 
Cerafus,  Double- flowering  (Cherry,  C  F 
Cerafus,  4  Perfumed  Cherry,  D 
Cerafus,  5.  Divarj  Cherry,  D  F 
Cercis,  1,  2.  Judas  Tree,  C  F 
Chionanthus.  Snowdrop  tree,  C  F 
Clethra,  D  F 

Colutea,  1.  Bladder  Sena,  C  F 
Cokitea,  2,  3.  Bladder  Sena,  D  F 
Cori area,  Myrtle-leaved  Sumach,  D 
Cornus,  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Dogwood,  C 
Corn  us,  7.  D 

Corylus,  1,2,  3.  Nut  Tree,  C 

Crataegus,  1,  2.  B 

Crataegus,  3,  4.  D 

Cuprelfus,  4.  American  deciduous  Cy- 

Prefj  A  . 

Cydonia,  Quince  Tree„G 


Cytifus,  r,.?.  Laburnum,  B  F 
Cytifus,  3,  5, 12.  D  F 

D. 

Daphne,  2,  e,  7,  8.  Mezerccn,  D  F' 
Diervilla,  D  < 

D  ofpyrus,  1,  2.  Date  Plum,  C 

E. 

Elaeagus,  1,  2.  Wild  Olive,  C 
Emerus,  1,  2.  Scorpion  Sena ,  D  F 
Euonymus,  1,  2.  Spindle  Tree,  C 

F. 

Fagus,  Beech  7  ree,  A 
Frangula,  1,  2  Berry-bearing  Alder,  D 
Fraxinus,  1  4.  Afb  Tree ,  A 
Fraxinus,  2,  3,  5,  6.  Afb,  B 

G. 

Gleditfia,  1 ,2,  Three-tkorned Aeaoia,  C 
IT 

Hamamclis,  Witch  Hazel ,  D 
Hibifcus,  1.  Aitbcea  Frutez,  D  F 
Hippophae,  1,  2.  Sea  Buckthorn,  C 
Hydrangea,,  D 

5  A 
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Hypericum,  3,  4,  6.  St.  John's  Wort, 
D  F 

I. 

Johnfonia,  D 
ltea,  D  F 

Juglans,  1,  2,  3.  Wa'nut,  A 
Juglans,  4,  5,  6.  Hickery  Nut ,  B 

L. 

Larix,  1.  Larch  Tree ,  A 
Laurus,  6,  7,  8.  C 
Liguftrum,  1.  Privet ,  C 
Liquid  Amber,  1,  2.  B 
Lonicera,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Upright 
Honeyjuckle,  CF 

j 

M. 

Magnolia,  1.  Sweet  Bay ,  C  F  3,  4, 
BF 

Mefpilus,  3,  4,  5,7,  8,  9,  10,  12. 

13,  14,  15,  16,  Medlar,  B  F 
Mefpilus,  17, 18,  19,  20,  21,  22.  CF 
Morns,  6.  Mulberry,  B 
Myrica,  1,  2,  3,  4,.  Candleberry,  C 

O. 

Ononis,  5.  Ref -barrow,  C  F 


Orobus,  10.  Caragana,  C  F 


Rubus,  5,  6.  Bramble ,  CF 


P. 

Badus,  1 .  Bird  Cherry ,  C  F  2,  3.  B  F 
Paliurus,  Chrif's  Thorn ,  C 
Pavia,  Scarlet  Horfe  Chef! nut,  C  F 
Periclymenum,  5,  6,  7.  Honeyfuckle , 
CF 

Perfica,  1.  Peach,  BF  2,  3,  CF 

Philadelphus,  t,  2,  3.  Syringa,  CF 

Pi  (facia,  1,  4.  C 

Platanus,  I,  2.  Plane  Tree,  A 

Populus,  I,  2,  3,  4,(5,  6,  Poplar,  A 

Prinos,  r,  2.  C 

Ptelea,  1.  Trefoil  Shrub,  C 

o. 

Quercus,  1,  2,  5,  9,  13.  Oak,  A 
Quercus,  7,  8,  11, 12,  14,  15,  B 

R. 

Rhamnus,  I,  2,  3.  Buckthorn,  C 
Rhododendron,  r,  2.  Rofe  Laurel,  C 
Rhus,  1  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Sumach, 
C  F 

Robinia,  1,2.  A  F  3,  10.  Acacia , 
CF 

Rofa,  all  the  Sorts.  Rofe,  C  F 


s. 

Salix,  x,  2,  3*  A  7*  io$ 
11.  Sallow,  B 

Sambucus,  1.  B  2,  3.  F/afer,  C 
Sorbus,  1,2.  Service ,  B 
Spartium,  1,  2,  3.  Broom ,  CF 
Spiraea,  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8.  C  F 
Staphylaea,  1,  2.  Bladder  Nut,  C 
Stewartia.  CF 

Syringa,  1.  Lilac ,  B  2,  3.  CF 
T. 

Tacamahacca,  B 
Tamarix,  1.  Tamar ifk,  B  2.  C 
Tilia,  I,  2.  Lime  Tree,  A  3,  4.  B 
Toxicodendron,  2,3,  4,  5.  Poifoti 
Oak.  C 

Tulipifera.  Tulip  Tree ,  A  F 

*' 

V. 

Viburnum,5"!,  2,  3,  4.  Wayfaring 
Tree ,  C  F 

Vitex,  1,  2.  Chafe  Tree,  C 
Ulmus,  1,  2,  3,  4.  Elm,  A  5.  B 


A  Lift  of  climbing  fhrubby  Plants,  whofe  Branches  muft  be  fupported  to  prevent  their  trailing  upon 
the  Ground,  which  fhould  be  fattened  to  Walls,  Pales,  or  TrellifTes. 


BIgncnia,  i,  2,  5,  6,  8.  Trumpet 
Flower. 

Ceanothus,  2. 

Clematis,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  11,  12, 

Traveler's  Joy. 

Glycine,  2.  Kidney-bean  Tree. 
Hedera,  1.  Ivy 


Jafminum,  1.  Jafmine. 

Lycium,  6,  7,  Boxthom. 
Menifpermum,  1,2,  3.  Moonfeed . 
Mefpilus,  6.  Medlar. 

Paftiflora,  2.  Paffon  Flower. 
Periclymenum,  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  8. 
Honeyfuckle. 


Periploca,  1.  Virginia  Silk. 

Rofa,  8,  9.  Roje. 

Smilax,  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  1 1.  Rough 
Bindweed. 

Solatium,  8.  Night  fade. 
Toxicodendron,  2,  6.  Poifon  Oak. 
Vitis,  1,  5.  Vine. 


A  Catalogue  of  hardy  ever-green  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Thofe  marked  with  A  are  fitch  as  grow 
more  than  forty  Feet  high  •,  thofe  with  B  are  fuch  as  grow  from  twenty  to  forty  Feet  high  j  thofe 
with  C  grow  from  ten  to  twenty  Feet,  and  thofe  marked  with  D  are  low  Shrubs. 


A  Bits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Fir  Tree, 

A  6,  7,  8,9.  B 
Alaternus,  ,  2,  3,  4.  C 
Arbutus,  1,  2.  Strawberry,  C 
Bupleurum,  6.  Hares  Ear,  D 
Buxus,  1,  2.  Box,  C  3.  D 
Celaftrus,  1,  Staff  Tree,  D 
Ciflus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  b,  7,  8,  9> 
1 2.  13,  14,  15,  16.  Rock  Rofe,  D 
Cneorum.  Widow-wail,  D 
CuprefTus,  1,  2.  Cyprefs,  B  3.  C  5.  D 
Cytifus,  6.  Trefoil  Tree,  D 
Daphne,  1,  4.  Mczereon,  D 


Euonymus,  3.  Spindle  Tree,  D 
Hedera,  Ivy,  D 

Hypericum,  3,  4,  6.  St.  John's  Wort, 
D 

Ilex,  1 .  Holly,  B  2,  3.  C 
Juniperus,  1,  10,  11.  Juniper,  D  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6.  C  7,  8,  12,  13.  B 
Kalmia,  1,  2,  3.  Rofe  Laurel,  D 
Larix,  3  Cedar  of  Lebanus,  A 
Laurus,  1,2.  Bay  Tree,  B 
Liguftrum,  2.  Privet,  C 
Magnolia,  2.  Laurel-leaved  Tulip 
Tree,  C 


Medica,  8.  Moon  Trefoil,  D 
Mefpilus,  6,  Pyracantha,  C 
Padus,  4,  5,6.  Laurel,  C 
Periclymenum,  1,  8.  Honeyfuckle,  D 
Phillyrea,  1,  2,  3.  C  4,  5,  6,  7.  D 
Pinus,  1,  3,  5,  10,  13.  Pine  Tree , 

A  2,  4,  6,  7,  11.  B  8,  9,  14  C 
Quercus,  3,  16.  A  17,  20.  B 

19.  C  18 

Rofa,  8,  9.  Rofe  D 

Taxus.  Tew,  B 

Thuya,  1,  2.  Tree  of  Life,  C 

Viburnum,  5,  6.  Laurus  t intis,  D 


A  C  A  T  A- 


A  CATALOGUE  of  PLANTS. 


A  Catalogue  of  hardy  perennial  Plants,  which  will  thrive  in  the  open  Borders  without  any  Shelter, 
whofe  Roots  do  not  require  to  be  every  Year  taken  out  of  the  Ground  ;  thefe  are  Rich  as  have 
ornamental  Flowers,  and  are  proper  Furniture  for  the  Flower  Garden. 


AConitum,  i,  2,3,  4,  5, 

9,  10.  Wolfsbane. 

Adonis,  3.  Pheafant  Eye. 

Anthemis,  16,  17.  Camomile. 
Anthericum,  1,  3.  Spider  wort. 
Antirrhinum,  3,  4,  5.  Snapdragon. 
Apocynum,  3.  Dog/bane. 

Aquilegia,  I,  2,  3,  4.  Columbine. 
Afclepias,  6,  9,  10,  1 1  Swallow  Wort. 
Alphodelus,  1,  2,  3,  4.  Kings  Spear. 
After,  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12, 
14,  15,  16,  17,18,19,20,21, 
22,  23,  24,25,  26,27,  28,  29. 
Starwort. 

Beliis,  3.  Daizy. 

Chelone,  1,2,  3. 

Coreopfis,  4.  Pick  feed. 

Cyclamen,  1,  2.  Sowbread. 
Delphinium,  5,  6,  7,  9.  Larkfpur. 
Dianthus,  1,  4.  Gilltf.ower. 
D!6tamnus,  Fraxinella. 

Eryngium,  4,  5,  6.  Sea  Holly. 


7,8,  Fumaria,  3,  7,  8.  Fumitory. 
Gentiana,  1,  2,  4.  Gentian. 
Helianthus,  2,  Sunflower. 
Helleborus,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Hellebore. 
Hemerocallis,  1,  2,  4.  Day  Lily. 
Hefperis,  1 ,  2,4.  Rocket ,  cr  Darnels 
Violet. 

Hibifcus,  18.  bid' an  Mallow. 
Hieracium,  3.  Hawkweed. 

Iberis,  2.  Candy  Tuft. 

Inula,  3,  6,  10.  Yellow  Starwort. 
Iris,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13, 
16,  17,  18,  19.  Flower-de-luce. 
Ixia,  1. 

Lathy rus,  15,  16.  Ever lajling  Pea. 
Lupinus,  6.  Lupine. 

Lychnis,  1,2,3,  4,  5,  Wiih  double 
Flowers. 

Meadia, 

Monarda,  I,  2.  Ofwego  Pea. 
Ononis,  6,  15.  Reji-harrow. 
Oiobus,  4,  7,  8.  Bitter  Vetch . 


Pceonia,  all  the  Varieties  Piony. 

P  a  p  a  v  e 1 ,  7 .  Poppy . 

Phlox,  2,  3,  4,  5.  6,  7.  Lychnidea. 

Pulmonaria,  3,  6.  Lungwort. 

Pullatilla,  all  the  Spcies,  Pafque- 
Flower. 

Rudbeckia,  1,  2,  4,  5,  6.  Dwarf 
Sunflower. 

Solidago,  9,  to,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15, 
16,  17,18,  19,  20,  21,22,23, 
24,  25,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31.  Golden 
Rod 

Thali£trum,  3,  5.  Feathered  Cclutti • 
bine. 

Trachelium.  Pbroatwort. 

Trollius,  1,2.  Goldylccks. 

Veratrum,  1,  2,3,4.  White  Helle¬ 
bore. 

Verbafcum,  10.  Mullein. 

Veronica,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 
1:3,  14.  Speedwell. 


A  Lift  of  fuch  Plants  as  will  thrive  under  the  Shade  of  deciduous  Trees,  therefore  are  proper  Fu mi¬ 
ni  ture  for  Wildernefs  Quarters. 


ACanthus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Bearf- 
breech. 

Aconitum,  6.  Wolfsbane. 

Aftaea,  1,  2,  3.  Herb  Chriflopher. 
Anemone,  1,  2,  3.  Anemony 


Aralia,  1,  2. 

Convallaria,  all  the  Species.  Lil 
of  the  Valley. 

Ceum,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  London  Pride. 
Hemerocallis,  3.  St.  Bruno's  Lily. 


Hypericum,  7.  St.  John's  Wort. 
Primula,  all  the  Varieties.  Primrofe. 
Vinca,  1,2.  Periwincle. 

Viola,  I,  2,  with  their  Varieties 
Violet. 


A  Catalogue  of  Plants  which  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  Winter  in  England,  but  require  no  ar¬ 
tificial  Heat ;  thefe  are  commonly  called  Green-houfe  Plants,  but  thofe  whole  Leaves  and  Stalks 
are  fucculent,  will  fucced  better  if  they  are  kept  in  a  dry  airy  Glafs  Cafe  in  Winter,  where  they 
may  enjoy  the  Sun  and  Air  at  all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  mild. 


A  Gave,  1,2,7.  -dloe. 

Aizoon,  1.  Evergreen. 
Aloe,  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
13, 14, 15, 16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
Aloe 

Anthericum,  4,  5,6,7,  8,  9.  Spi- 
derwort. 

Antholyza,  1,  2. 

Anthofpermum 

Anthyilis,  6,  7.  Jupiter's  Beard. 
Ar&otis,  2,  3>4,5j6,7,8.  Wind  Seed. 
Ariftolochia,  4,  5.  Birthwort. 
Alclepias,  12,13,14,15.  Swallow 
Wort. 

Afparagus,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  Afpa- 
ragus. 

Afphodelus,  6.  Kings  Spear. 

After,  31,  32,  37.  Starwort. 
Aurantium,  1,  2  3,  4,  5.  Orange. 


Baccharis,  1.  Ploughman's  Spikenard. 
Bignonia,  5,  12.  Prumpet  Elovjcr. 
Bolia 
Brabejum 

Bubon,  3,  4.  Macedonian  Parfley 
Buphthalmum,  7,  10,  11,  12,  Ox  Eye. 
Bupleurum,  7.  Hares  Ear. 

Cacalia,  5,6,7,  8.  Foreign  Colts-foot. 
Calendula,  7,  8.  Marygold. 

Calla,  Arum. 

Campanula,  14,  15.  ‘  Bell  Flower. 
Capparis,  1,  2.  Caper. 

Celaftrus,  3,  4.  Staff  Pree. 
Ceratonia,  St.  John's  Bread. 

Cereus,  11.  Porch  Pbijlle. 

Chironia,  r,  2. 

Chryfocoma,  3,  4,  Goldylocks. 

Ciftus,  10,  11,  17,  1 8-  Rock  Rofe. 
Cliffortia,  1,  2,  3. 


Clutia,  1,  2,  3. 

Convolvulus,  16,  22,  27.  Bindweed. 
Coromlla,  1,  2.  Jointed  podded  Colutea. 
Cotyledon,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Navel- 
wort. 

Craflula,  1,  2  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  11. 

Cunonia 

Cupreflus,  6.  Cyprefs. 

Cyclamen,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Sowbread. 
Cytifus,  4, 14,  15.  Pree  Prefoil. 
Diofma,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Ebenus,  Ebony. 

Euphorbia,  6,  7, .10,  12,  13,  16. 

Ferraria 

Galenia 

Geranium,  21,  22,  23,  24*  25,  26, 
27,  28,  20,  30,  31, 32,  33, 34, 35, 
S6>  37>  38>  39 i  43-  Crane's  Bill . 
5  A  2  Gnapba- 
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Cnaphalium,  10,  1 6,  18,  20,  21. 

Cudweed. 

Grewia,  1,  2. 

Guajaeum,  3. 

Halleria 

Heliotropium,  4,  5,  6.  Heliotrope 
Hermannia,  all  the  Species. 
Hypericum,  8.  St.  John's  Wort. 
Jafminum,  5,  6.  Jafmine. 
iberis,  1.  Candy  ‘Tuft . 

Inula,  12.  Tellow  Starwort. 

Tufticia,  4. 

Ixia,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Kiggelaria 

Laurus  3,  4,  5,9.  Bay. 

Leonurus,  1,  2.  Lions  Tail. 

Limon,  all  the  Varieties.  Lemon. 
Lotus,  5,  16.  Bird's  Foot  Trefoil. 
Lycium,  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  10. 
Boxthorn. 

Malva,  14,  Mallow. 

Medeola,  1,  2,  3. 


Melia,  r,  2.  Bead  Tree. 
Mefembrianthemum,  all  the  Species. 
Ficoides. 

Myrica,  5,  6,  7.  Candleberry  Myrtle. 
Myftus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Myrtle. 
Nerium,  I,  2,  3.  Oleander. 

Olea,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Olive, 
Ononis,  4.  Refl-harrow. 

Opuntia,  1.  Indian  Fig. 
Oefteofpermum,  2,  3  4,  5.  Hard- 
feed  ed  Sunflower. 

Othonna,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9.  Jacobaa. 
Oxalis,  4,  5,  6.  Wood  Sorrel. 

Palma,  1,  8.  Palm. 

Paflerina,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Periploca,  2,  7  •  Virginia  Silk. 
Phylica,  1,  2. 

Phyllis 

Phyfalis,  2,  3,  4.  Winter  Cherry. 
Piftacia,  3,  4,  5. 

Poterium,  3. 

Pr  o  tea,  all  the  Species.  Silver  Tree. 


Pforalea,  i,  10. 

Rhus,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12.  Sumach. 
Royena,  1,  2,  3. 

Rufcus,  7.  Butchers  Broom. 

Salvia,  10,  1 1,  12,  Sage. 

Scabiofa,  17,  18.  Scabious. 

Schinus,  1.  Indian  Maflicb. 

Sclarea,  15,  16.  Clary. 

Selago 

Sempervivum,  5,  6,  7.  Houfeleek. 
Sideroxylum,  1,  2.  Iron  Wood. 
Smilax,  15,  16.  Rough  Bindweed. 
Solanum,  9,  ir,  12,  13,  14,  25,  25, 
28.  Nightjhade. 

Sparrium,  4,  10  B^oom. 

Stapelia,  1,  2. 

Tarconanthus, 

Tetragonia,  1,  2,  3. 

Teucrium,  3,  4.  Germander, 

Vitex,  3.  ChafleTree. 
Wackendorfia. 

Watfonia. 
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A  CATALOGUE  of  Plants,  which  will  not  thrive 
in  this  Country  without  artificial  Heat  in  Winter  ; 
thofe  which  are  marked  with  A  are  fuch  as  are  moft 
tender,  fo  fhould  be  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and 
thofe  marked  B  are  fuch  as  will  fucceed  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  Warmth. 


Acacia,  i,  2,1  3,  4,  n» 

22.  B  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12, 

13,  x4s  x5»  *6,  T7>  x9»  20» 

21.  Egyptian  Thorn,  A 
Achyranthes,  i,  2,  3  4,  B 
Adanfonia,  A 
Adenanthera,  A 

/Efchynomene,  1,  3,  4.  Senfitiv e 
Plant,  A 

Agave,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8.  Aloe ,  B 
Aloe,  2,  7,  22,  24.  B 
Alpinia,  A 

Amaryllis,  5,7,  8,  H.  Lily  Daffo¬ 
dil,  B 

Amomum,  1,  2,  3.  Ginger,  A 
Anacardium.  Cafhew  Nut ,  A 
Ananas,  Pine  Apple ,  A 
Andrachne,  3,  4,  5.  A 
Apocynum,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
1 1 .  Dogjhane ,  B 

Ariftolochia,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13. 
Birthwort,  B 

Arum,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15,  1 6,  17, 
18,  19.  Wake  Robin,  A 
Arundo,  4,  5.  Reed,  A 
Afclepias,  17,  18,  19,  20.  Swallow- 
wort,  B 

Banifteria,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  A 
Barleria,  1,  2,  3.  A.  4.  B 
Bartramia.  A 

Bauhinia,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10.  A 

Befleria,  1,  2,  3.  A 
Bignonia,  4,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15, 
Trumpet  Flower ,  A 
Bixa.  A 
Bocconia.  A 

Bombax,  I,  2.  Cotton ,  A 
Bontia.  Olive ,  B 
Breynia,  1,  2.  A 
Bromelia,  1,  2.  A 
Brunsfelfia.  A 
Buddieja,  I,  2.  A 
Cacao.  Cocoa,  A 

Ca&us,  1,  2,  3,  4.  Melon  Thijlle , 
A  5,  6.  B 
Caefalpinia,  1,  2.  A 
Cameraria,  1,  2.  A 
Can’na,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Flowering  Reed, 
B 


Capparis,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  3,  9,  10. 
Caper ,  B 

Capficum,  7,  8,  9,  10.  Guiney  Pep¬ 
per,  B 

Carica,  1,  2.  Papaw ,  A 
Cariophyllus,  1.  Cloves ,  A  2,  3,  4, 
5.  B 

Caflia,  2,  3,  4,  8,  10,  ii,  13,  17.  A 
Catelbaea.  A 

Cedrus,  1,  2,  3.  Mahogany,  B 
Celafrrus,  5.  Staff  Tree,  B 
Cerbera,  1,  2,  3.  A 
Cereus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10. 

Torch  Thijlle,  B 
Ceftrum,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  B 
Chamaerops,  1,  2.  B 
Chryfobalanus,  1,  2.  A 
Chryfophyllum,  r,  2.  A 
Citharexylon,  1,  2.  Fiddle  Wood,  B 
Clufia,  1,  2.  A 
Clutia,  4.  B 

Coccolobus.  Sea  Side  Grape ,  A 
Cofree.  Coffee,  A 
Collococcus.  A 
Col  umnia.  A 

Col u tea,  5.  Bladder  Sena,  B 
Commelina,  3. 

Conocarpus,  r,  2,  Buttonivood ,  B 
Convolvulus,  14,  19,  31,32.  jE>/W- 
weed,  A 

Conyza,  5?  7,  9.  11,  12,  13.  EVc*- 
bane ,  B 
Copaiba.  A 
Cordia.  A 
Cornutia.  A 
Coronilla,  7.  A 
Cofrus.  A 

Cotyledon,  10.  Navel  wort,  B- 

Crateva,  1,  2.  AC 

Crefcentia,  1,  2.  A 

Crinum,  1,  2,  3,  4.  L/7y  Hyacinth , 

B 

Croton,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12.  A 
Curcuma,  1,  2.  A 
Cynanchum,  4,  6.  B 
Cytifus,  1 6.  Bafe  Trefoil ,  B 
Datura,  7.  Thorn  Apple,  B 
Douglaflia.  A 

Dracontium,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Dragon,  A 
Durantia,  r,  2,  3.  A 


Elxagnus,  3.  B 
Ellifrea,  B 
Emerus,  3.  B 
Eretia.  A 

Eryngium,  10.  Sea  Holly,  A 
Erythrina,  r,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Coral 
Tree,  B 

Euonymus,  4.  Spindle  Tree,  B 
Eupatoi  ium,  6,  10,  ir,  14,  B 
Euphorbia,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  14, 
15,  17.  Spurge,  B 
Fuchfia,  B 

Garcinia.  Mangojleen ,  A 
Gelnera,  1,  2.  A 

Gnaphaliurn,  17,  24.  Cudweed ,  B 
Goffipium,  3,  4.  7>c<?,  A 

Guajacum,  I,  2.  Lignum  Vitce,  A 
Guilandina,  2,  4.  1,  A 
Haemanthus  I,  2.  Blood  Flower,  B 
Haematoxylum.  Logwood,  A 
Hedyfarum,  6,  7,  8,  16,  18,  B 
Helli&eres,  1,2,  3.  Semi;  A  C 
Heliotropium,  8,  9,  11.  Turnfole, 
B 

Hernandia.  in  a  Box,  A 

Hibifcus,  5,  6,  7,  13,  23.  Marjh 
Ah  allow,  B 
Hippocratea.  A 

Hippomane,  1,  2,  3.  Manned,  A 
Jafminum,  7.  Jafmine,  A 
Iatropha,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
A 


Inga,  r,  2.  A 

Jufticia,  r,  3,  6,  7,  S,  A.  5, 
B 

Karatas.  Penguin,  A 
Ktempheria,  A 

Lantana,  all  the  Species.  Viburnum , 
B 

Laurus,  10.  Bay,  B 
Lawfonia,  1,  2.  B 
Lippia.  B 
Loranthus.  B 

Malpighia,  all  the  Species.  Cherry,  B 
Mammea.  A 

M  aranta,  I,  2.  Arrow  Root. 
Melafroma,  all  the  Species.  B 
Mjmofa,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  A 
Muntingia,  1,  2,  3.  B 
Mufa,  1.  2.  Plain  tain  Tree,  A 
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Myrtus,  8,  9.  Myrtle ,  B 
Nv&anthes,  1,  2.  Arabian  fafmine , 
A 

Opuntia,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  ///- 
dian  Fig.  B  9.  A 
Orobus,  1 1,  12.  Bitter  Vetch ,  B 
Oxalis,  7.  Wood  Sorrel,  B 
Palma,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12, 
13,  14.  Palm  Tree,  A.  19.  B. 
Pancratium,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
tSVa  Daffodil,  A 

Parkinfonia.  Jerufalem  Thorn ,  B 
Pafliflora,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
13,  14,  15,  1 6,  17, 18,  19.  Paffion 
Flower ,  A 

Paullinia,  all  the  Species.  B 
Perelkia.  B 

Periclymenum,  2,  3,  4.  Honsyfuckle. 
A 

Periploca,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Indian  Silk , 
B 

Perfea.  Avocado  Pear,  B 
Petrea.  A 
Phyllanthus.  B 

Phyfalis,  6,  9.  Winter  C.berry,  B 
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Piercea,  1,  2.  B 

Piper,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  8,  10,  1  j, 
12,  14.  A 

Pifonia.  Fitigrigo,  B 
Piftacia,  7,  8.  Piffacia  Nut,  A.  9. 
B 

Plumbago,  2.  Lcadwort,  B 
Pluifieria,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Poinciana.  Floiver  Fence,  A 
Pforalea,  3,  6,  8.  B 
Ptelea,  2.  Trefoil  Shrub,  B 
Randia.  A 
Rhus,  14.  Sumach ,  B 
Rivinia,  I,  2.  Currants,  A 
Robinia,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Falfe 
Acacia,  B 

Rondeletia,  1,  2.  A 

Ruellia,  1,  2,  3,  4.  Grafs,  A 

Saccharum.  Sugar  Cane,  A 

Samida,  1,  2.  B 

Sapindus.  Sopeberry,  B 

Sapota,  1,  2.  A 

Schinus,  2.  Indian  Maflich,  A 

Sicyos,  3.  A 


Sifyrinchium,  3.  Earth  Nut ,  A 
Smilax,  12,  13,  14.  Bind¬ 

weed,  B 

Solanum,  10,  17,  18,  ty,  20,  21, 
22,  23,  24,  27,  29,  30,  31,  32, 
33.  Nightfhade,  B 
Sophora,  2.  A 
Spartium,  ri.  Broom ,  B 
Suriana.  A 

Tabernemontam,  r,  2.  A 
Tamarindus.  Tamarijk,  A 
Tetracera.  A. 

Teuciium,  18,  19.  Germander ,  B 
Theobroma.  Bafhtrd  Cedar,  A 
Tithymalus.  Spurge,  B 
Tolu ife ra.  A 

Tournefortia,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  A 
Toxicodendron,  8,  9.  PoiJ'on  Oak , 
B 

Turnera,  1,  2.  A 
Vanilla,  1,  2.  A 
Vinca,  3.  Periwinkle,  B 
Urtica,  9.  Nettle,  B 
Waltheria,  i,  2.  A 
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A  CATALOGUE  of  fuch  Medicinal  Plants  as  may 
be  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  being  hardy  enough 
to  bear  the  Cold  in  the  open  Air.  Such  of  them  as  grow 
in  the  Fields,  and  are  generally  termed  Weeds ,  are  alfo 
diftinguifhed  with  their  Places  of  Growth,  fo  that  any  Per- 
fon,  who  is  inclinable  to  cultivate  them,  may  know  where 
to  obtain  them.  The  Titles  of  thefe  Plants  are  fuch  as  have 
been  adopted  in  the  Difpenfaries,  and  the  Figures,  which 
are  added  to  them,  denote  the  Species  in  the  Body  of  this 
Work. 


Brotanum  m2S  anguflifolium  majus.  C.  B.  P. 
Scutherwcod.  Sp.  i. 

Abfinthium  vulgare  majus.  J.  B.  Common 
Wormwood.  Englifh,  In  Lanes,  and,  on  Dunghills.  Sp.  i. 

Abfinthium  Ponticum  tenuifolium  incanum.  C.  B.  P. 
Roman  Wormwood.  Sp.  2. 

Abfinthium  marinum  album,  Ger.  Sea  Wormwood. 
Englifh,  On  the  Sea  Shore.  Sp.  13. 

Acanthus  fativus  vel  mollis  Virgilii,  C.  B.  P.  Bears- 
breech.  Sp.  1. 

Acetofa  pratenfs.  C.  B.  P.  Common  Sorrel.  Englifh, 
In  Meadows ,  and  other  Pajlures.  Sp.  1. 

Acetofa  arvenfis  lanceolata.  C.  B.  P.  Sheeps  Sorrel. 
Englifh,  On  dry  gravelly  Soils.  Sp.  3. 

Acetofa  rotundilolia  hortenfis.  C.  B.  P.  French  Sor¬ 
rel.  Sp.  4. 

Acorus  verus,  five  Calamus  Aromaticus  officinarum, 
C.  B.  P.  The  true  Acorus.  Englifh,  In  deep  Jlanding 
Waters ,  but  pretty  rare.  Sp.  1. 

Adianthum  foliis  longioribus  pulverulentis  pediculo  ni- 
gio.  C.  B.  P.  Black  Maiden  Hair.  Englifh,  In  Joints 
of  old  Walls ,  and  on  the  Sides  of  fiady  Banks. 

Adianthum  foliis  coriandri.  C.  B.  P.  The  true  Maiden 
Hair.  Sp.  1. 

Ageratum  foliis  ferratis.  C.  B.  P.  Sweet  Maudlin. 
Achillea,  Sp.  8. 

Agrimonia  officinarum.  Inft.  R.  H.  Agrimony.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  In  Woods  and  Jhady  Lanes. 

Alcea  vulgaris  major.  C.  B.  P.  Vervain  Mallow. 
Englifh,  In  Failures,  Malva. 

Alchimilla  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Ladies  Mantle.  Eng- 
ln  moift  Pafures,  Sp.  1. 

Alkekengi  officinarum.  Inft.  R.  H.  Winter  Cherry. 
Phyfalis,  Sp.  r. 

Allium  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  Garlick ,  Sp.  1. 

Alfine  media.  C.  B,  P.  Chickweed.  Englifh,  In  every 
Dunghill ,  and  in  every  Garden. 

Althaea  Diofcoridis  &  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  Marjh  Mal¬ 
lows.  Englifh,  In  mo  if  Lancs  in  Kent. 

Amaranthus  maximus.  C.  B.  P.  Flower  Gentle.  Sp. 

5- 


Ammi  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Bipops  Weed.  Sp.  1. 

Anagallis  phoeniceo  flore.  C.  B.  P.  Pimpernel.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  On  ploughed  Lands.  Sp.  1. 

Anagallis  cceruleo  flore.  C.  B.  P.  The  female  Pim¬ 
pernel.  Englifh,  On  ploughed  Lands ,  but  pretty  rare. 
Sp.  2. 

Anchufa  puniceis  floribus,  C.  B.  P.  Alkanet.  Lytho- 
fpermum. 

Anethum  hortenfe.  C.  B.  P.  Dill.  Sp.  r. 

Angelica  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Angelica.  Sp.  1. 

Anonis  fpinofa,  flore  purpureo.  C.  B.  P.  Ref -harrow. 
Englifh,  On  Commons ,  and  in  other  uncultivated  Places. 
Ononis,  Sp.  1. 

Anthora,  feu  Aconitum  falutiferum.  C.  B.  P.  Whole - 
fame  Monk’ s-bood.  Aconitum,  Sp.  4. 

Aparine  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Clivers ,  or  Goofe-grafs. 
Englifh,  Under  Hedges ,  &c. 

Apium  paluilre,  &  Apiu/n  officinarum.  C.  B.  P. 
Smallage.  Englifh,  In  Handing  Waters.  Sp.  4. 

Apium  hortenfe.  Ger.  Garden  Par (ley .  Sp.  1. 
Apium  Macedonicum.  C.  B.  P.  Macedonian  Parfey. 
Bubon,  Sp.  1.  - 

Aquilegia  fylveflris.  C.  B.  P.  Wild  Columbine.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  In  Woods ,  but  rare.  Sp  1. 

Ariftolochia  clematis  re£ta.  C.  B.  P.  Creeping  Birth- 
wort.  Sp.  3. 

Ariftolochia  longa  vera.  C.  B.  P.  Long  Birlhzvort. 
Sp.  2. 

Ariftolochia  rotunda,  flore  ex  purpura  nigro.  C.  B.  P. 
Round  Birthwort.  Sp.  I. 

Artemifia  vulgaris  major.  C.  B.  P.  Mugwort.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  On  the  Sides  of  Fields.  Spv  1. 

Arum  vulgare.  Ger.  Wake  Robin.  Englifh,  In  Woods , 
and  under  Hedges.  Sp.  1. 

Arundo  vulgaris,  five  Phragniites  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P. 
The  Reed.  Englifh,  In  deep  Waters.  Sp.  1. 

Afarum  vulgare.  Park.  Afirabacca .  Englifh,  In  moif 
Jhady  Places,  but  rare.  Sp.  1. 

Afclepias  flore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  Swallow  Wort ,  or  Tame 
Poifon.  Sp.  [. 

Afparagus  fativus.  C.  B.  P.  Sparagus ,  Sp.  1. 

Afpe~ 
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Afperula  five  Rubeola  montana  odora  C.  B,  P.  Wood- 
roof.  Englifh,  In  Woods  and  fljady  Places.  Sp.  I. 

Afphodelus  albus  ramofus  mas.  C.  B.  P.  The  true 
white  Afphodel,  or  King’s  Spear.  Sp.  2. 

Afphodelus  luteus,  &■  flore,  &  radice.  C.  B.  P.  Tel- 
low  King’s  Spear.  Sp.  r. 

Afpleniuin,  five  Ceterach.  J.  B.  Spleenwort,  or  Milt- 
wajis.  Englifh,  On  old  Walls. 

Afier  Atticus  ccaruleus  vulgaris.  C-  B.  P.  Blue  Italian 
Star-wort.  Sp.  2. 

Atratfylis  lutea.  C.  B.  P.  Ttlloiv  Diftafl  ihiflle.  Car- 
thamus,  Sp.  2 

Atriplex  hortenfis  alba,  five  pallide  virens.  C.  B.  P. 
Garden  Orach.  Sp.  1. 

Atriplex  fcetida.  C.  B.  P.  Stinking  Orach.  Englifh, 
On  Dunghills ,  and  in  cultivated  Lands.  Chenopodunn, 

Sp.  2. 

Balfamita  major.  DoJ.  p.  Cojhnary ,  or  jlle-coft .  Ta- 
nacetum,  Sp.  3. 

Bardana  vulgaris  major.  Park.  Burdock .  Englifh,  By 
the  Sides  of  Roads.  Ardtiurn.  Sp.  1. 

Bthen  album  officinarum.  J.  B.  Spat  ling  Poppy. 
Englifh,  On  arable  Laud.  Cucubaltis,  Sp.  2. 

Beilis  fylveftris,  caule  foliofo,  major.  C.  B.  P.  Ox- 
Eye  Daizy.  Englifh,  In  Corn  Fields ,  and  in  Paftures. 
Chryfanthemum,  Sp.  2. 

Beilis  fylveftris  minor.  C.  B,  P.  Daify.  Englifh,  In 
Grafs  Fields.  Sp.  1. 

Berberis  dumetorum.  C.  B.  P.  The  Berberry,  or  Pi- 
peridge  Bufh.  Englifh,  In  feme  Hedges.  Sp,  I, 

Beta  alba  vel  paliefeens,  quae  Cicla  officinarum.  C.  B. 
P,  The  white  Beet.  Sp.  2. 

Beta  rubra  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  The  red  Beet.  Sp-.  3. 

Betonica  pmpurea.  C.  B.  P.  Wood  Betony.  Englifh, 
In  Woods,  Sec*.  Sp.  1 . 

Billorta  radice  minus  intorta.  C.  B.  P.  BiJ1o<  t,  or 
Snakeweed.  Englifh,  In  moifl  Meadows.  Sp.  1. 

Blitum  album  majus.  C.  B,  P.  White  Blites.  Ama- 
ranthus,  Sp  8. 

Blitum  rubrum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Red  B'ites.  Ama¬ 
ranth  11s.  Sp.  6. 

Borago  floribus  caeruleis.  J.  B.  Borage.  Englifh,  In 
arable  Land.  Sp.  1. 

Botrys  ambrofioides  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Oak  of  jerufa- 
lem.  Chenopodium.  Sp.  4. 

BraiTica  capitata  alba.  C.  B.  P.  Cabbage.  Sp.  1. 

Brvonia  afpera,  five  aiba,  baccis  rubris.  C.  B,  P. 
Briony.  Englilh,  under  Hedges ,  and  on  the  Sides  of 
Banks.  Sp.  1.- 

Bryonia  Jarvis,  five  nigra,  ramofa.  C.  B.  P.  Black 
Bryony.  Englifh,  In  Woods,  and  under  Hedges.  Ta¬ 
mils,  Sp.  1. 

Buglofium  angufiifolium  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Garden 
BugUfs.  Anchufa,  Sp.  1. 

Buglofium  fylveftre  minus.  C.  B.  P.  Wild  Buglofs. 
Englifh,  On  arable  land.  Lycopfis,  Sp.  I. 

Buguia  vulgaris.  Park.  Bugle.  Englifh,  In  mojl  Mea¬ 
dows  and  Woods ,  Sp.  1 . 

Buphthalmum  cotulae  folij*  C.  B.  P.  Ox-eye .  An¬ 
themis,  Sp.  12. 

Bunfa,  pafloris  major,  folio  finuato.  C.  B.  P.  Shep¬ 


herd’s  Purfe,  Englifh,  By  the  Sides  of  Paths  every  where. 
Sp.  1. 

Buxus  arborefeens.  C.  B.  P.  The  Box  Tree.  Englifh, 
On  Box  Hill,  near  Darkin  in  Surry,  Sp.  1. 

Calamintha  vulgaris,  vel  Officinarum  Germanise.  C. 
B.  P.  Mountain  Calaminf.  Englifh,  On  uncultivated 
Land.  MelifTa. 

Calamintha  pulegii  odore,  five  Nepeta.  C.  B.  P-  Ca - 
lamint  with  the  Scent  of  Penny-royal.  Englifh,  On  the 
Sides  of  Reads,  and  other  uncultivated  Places.  Me- 
liiTa. 

Calamintha  arvpr.fis  verticiliata.  C-  P-  P.  Water  Ca¬ 
lami  nt.  Englifh.  By  the  Sides  of  Ditches ,  and  in  moijl 
arable  Land.  Mentha. 

Okitrapa  fio:e  purpureo.  VaiU.  The  Star  Tbijlle . 
Engluh.  On  the  Sides  of  Banks .  Centaurea.  Sp.  40 
Lin . 

Caltha  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Marigold,  Calendula. 
Sp.  2. 

Cannabis  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Httnp-  Englifh,  On 
Dunghills,  Sp.  i. 

Capparis  Spinofa,  frudlu  minore,  folio  rotundo.  C. 

B.  P.  Caper.  Sp.  1 . 

Cardamine  magno  flore  pnrpurafdente.  Infh  R,  IE. 
Ladies  Snio^k,  or  Cue  Low  Flozuer.  Englifh,  In  Meadows, 
Sp.  1 . 

Cardiaca.  Infh  R.  H.  Motherwort.  Eriglifh,  By  the 
Sides  of  Paths.  Sp.  1. 

Cardutis  albis  maculis  notatus,  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Cur 
Lady’s  Tbijlle.  Englifh,  On  uncultivated  Places.  Sp.  4. 

Carlina  acaulos,  magno  flare.  C.  B.  P..  The  Cur  line 
Thiftle.  Sp.  3. 

Carthamus  officinarum,  flore  eroceo.  Infh  R.  H- 
Saffron  Flower,  or  Baftard  Saffron.  Sp.  1. 

Carui.  Caefalp.  Caraway.  Englifh,  Qn  Dunghills , 
but  rare.  Carum.  Sp.  1, 

Caryophillata  vulgaris,  C .  B.  P.  Averts,  or  Herb 
Bennct.  Englifh,  In  Woods ,  and  uniler  Hedges.  Germ 
Sp.  1, 

Caryophyllus  altilis  major..  C.  B..  P.  Clove  Giili- 
flower.  Dianthus,  Sp.  5. 

Centaurium  majus,  folio  in  lacinias  pin  res  divifo, 

C.  B.  P.  Great  Centaury .  Centaurea,  Sp.  3. 

Centaurium  minus-  C.  B.  P.  Centaury..  F-nglifh,  In 

cultivated  Lands ,  and  in  Woods,.  Gentiana,  Sp.  i. 

Cepa  vulgaris.  C.  B-  P.  Onion. 

Chasrcphyllum  fativnm.  C.  B,  P.  Chervil.  Sp.  5. 
Chamaedrys  vulgo  vera  exiftimata.  j.  B.  Germander \ 
Enghfh,  On  chalky  Lands,  Teucrium,  Sp.  6. 

Chamsemelum  nobile,  five  Leucanthemum  odoratuin. 
C.  B.  P.  Chamomile.  Englifh,.  On  Commons- and Heatljs,. 
Anthemis,  Sp.  2. 

Chamsemelum  vulgare  Leucanthemum  Diofcoridis 
C.  B.  P.  May  Weed,  Field  Chamomile.  Englilh,  On. 
arable  Land ,  and  Dunghills .  Anthemis,  Sp.  2. 

Chamrepitis  lutea  vulgaris,  five  folio  trifido.  C.  B.  P. 
Ground  Pine,  Englifh,  Qd  arable  Land.  Teucrium,. 
Sp..  16. 

Chelidonium  majus  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Celandine,. 
Englifh-  In  Woods,  and  under  Hedges.  Sp.  1. 

Cheiidonia,  rotundifolia  minor.  C..  B.  P.  Pilewort. 
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Englifh,  By  the  Sides  of  Ditches ,  and  in  other  mo'tft 
Places.  Ranunculus. 

Chenopodium  folio  triangulo.  Infl.  R.  H.  Mercury , 
tr  All-good .  Englifh,  In  Lanes  and  unfrequented  Places . 
Sp.  i. 

Cicer,  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  Cicers ,  or  Cbich  Peas. 

Sp.  i. 

Cichorium  fylveftre,  five  officinarum-  C.  B.  P.  Wild 
Succory.  Englifh,  In  Lanes  and  Commons,  Sp.  I. 

Cicuta  major.  C.  B.  P.  Hemlock.  Englifh,  On  the 
Side  of  Banks.  Conium.  Sp.  i. 

Cinara  hortenfis,  foliis  aculeatis,  &  non  aculeatis. 
C  B.  P.  Artichoke.  Sp.  l. 

Ciftus  mas,  folio  oblongo  incano.  C.  B.  P.  Holy 
Rofe.  Sp.  2. 

Ciftus  ladinifera  Cretica,  flore  purpureo.  Tourn. 
Cor.  The  Gum  Ciftus.  Sp.  9. 

Cnicus  fylveftris  hirfutior,  five  carduus  Benedicts. 
C-  B.  P.  Carduus,  or  the  Bleffed  Tbiftle,  Sp.  [. 

Cochlearia  folio  fubrotundo.  C.  B.  P.  Scurvy  Grafs. 
Sp-  1. 

Cochlearia  folio  finuato.  C.  B.  P.  Sea  Scurvy  Grafs. 
Englifh,  In  Salt  Mar  foes.  Sp.  2- 

Conyza  major  vulgaris.  C.  B  P.  On  dry  Land,  Sp.  1 
Conyza  minor,  flore  globofo.  C.  B.  P.  Flea-bane. 
Englifh,  On  chalky  uncultivated  Ground.  Inula.  6.  Lin- 
Sp-  1. 

Coriandrum  majus,  C.  B.  P.  Coriander.  Sp.  r. 
Coronopus  fylveftris  hirfutior.  C.  B.  P.  Buckshorn 
Plaintain.  Englifh,  On  Commons  and  uncultivated  Places. 
Plantago.  Lin. 

Coronopus  Ruellii.  J.  B-  Swines  Crefs.  Englifh,  On 
■moift  Commons.  Cochlearia.  Lin.  Sp.  5. 

Corylus  fylveftris,  C.  B.  P.  Hafel.  Englifh,  In 
Woods.  Sp-  1. 

Cotula  foetida.  Dod.  Stinking  Chamomile.  Englifh, 
On  arable  Land.  Anthemis. 

Cotyledon  major.  C.  B.  P.  Navel-wort ,  or  Wall  Pen¬ 
nywort.  Englifh,  On  the  Sides  of  Banks ,  but  rare. 

Sp.  1. 

Crithmum,  five  fseniculum  moritimum  minus.  C.  B. 
P.  Camphire.  Englifh,  On  the  Rocks  by  the  Sea  Side.  Sp.  1. 
Crocus  fat ivus.  C.  B.  P.  Saffron.  Sp.  1. 

Cruciata  hirfuta.  C.  B.  P.  Crofwort.  Englifh,  By 
the  Sides  of  Hedges.  Valantia.  Lin. 

Cucumis  fylveftris  afininus  didtus.  C.  B.  P.  Wild 
Cucumber.  Mornordica.  Sp.  4. 

Cucumis  fativus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P-  Garden  Cucumber. 
Sp.  r. 

CuprefTus  meta  in  faftigium  convoluta,  quae  fcemina 
Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  The  Common  Cyprcfs.  Sp.  1. 

Cyanus  montanus  latifolius,  vel  verbafculum  cya- 
tnoides.  C.  B.  P.  The  Great  Blue  Bottle.  Centaurea.  Sp.  7.. 

Cyanus  minor,  five  fegetum.  C.  B.  P.  The  Small  Blue 
Bottle.  Englifh,  Amongft  Corn ,  &c.  Centaurea.  Sp.  r  1. 
Cyclamen  hederae  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Sowbread.  Sp.  1. 
Cynoglofium  majus  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Hounds-tongue. 
Englifh,  By  Hedge  Sides,  and  in  other  uncultivated 
Places.  Sp.  I . 

C’yperus  odoratus,  radice  longa,  five  Cyperus  officina- 
rum.  C.  B.  P.  Long  Cyperus. 

Yol.  n. 
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Daucus  foliis  foeniculi  tenuiflimis.  C.  B.  P.  Daunts  op 
Crete,  or  Candy  Carrot.  Athamanta,  Sp.  2. 

Daucus  vulgaris.  Cluf.  Hift.  Wild  Carrot,  or  Birds- 
nef.  Englifh,  On  the  Paths  of  Rocks,  and  other  unculti¬ 
vated  Places.  Sp.  I.  • 

Delphinium  majus,  five  vulgare.  Park.  Larkfpur * 

Sp.  1. 

Dens  leonis  latiore  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Dandelion.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  On  Walls,  and  in  Grafs  Fields  every  where.  Leon- 
todon,  Sp.  1. 

Digitalis  purpurea,  folio  afpero.  C.  B.  P.  Fox-glove. 
Englifh,  On  the  Sides  op  Banks,  and  in  other  uncultivated 
Places.  Sp.  1. 

Dipfacus  fativus.  C.  B.  P.  The  manured  Teafel.  Sp.  2. 
Dipfacus  fylveftris,  aut  Virga  paftoris  major.  C.  B.  P. 
7 he  wild  Teafel.  Englifh,  On  dry  Banks.  Sp.  I. 

Doronicurn  radice  fcorpii.  C.  B.  P.  Leopardfane. 
Sp.  1. 

Dracunculus  polyphyllus.  C.  B.  P.  Dragons.  Arum, 
Sp.  8. 

Echium  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Vipers-bnglof.  Englifh, 
On  fallowed  Land,  and  amongft  the  Corn,  Sp.  1. 

Elatine  folio  fubrotundo.  C.  B.  P.  Fluellin,  or  fe¬ 
male  Speedwell.  Englifh,  On  arable  Land.  Linaria. 
Endivia  latifolia  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Endive.  Cichorium, 

SP-  4-  . 

Equifetum  paluftre,  longioribus  fetis.  C.  B.  P.  Florfe- 
tail.  Englifh,  By  the  Side  of  Ditches,  and  other  moift 
Placer.. 

Eruea  latifolia  alba,  fativa  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.. 
Rocket.  Sp.  1. 

Eryngium  rmritimum.  C.  B.  P.  Eryngo.  Englifh, 
On  the  Sides  of  Sea  Shores.  Sp.  1. 

Eryfimum  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Hedge  Muftard.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  On  Walls ,  and  by  the  Way-Jides,  very  common.  Sp.  1. 

Eupatorium  cannabinum.  C.  B.  P.  liemp-leaved 
Agrimony.  Englifh,  By  the  Sides  of  Ditibes,  and  ftand- 
ing  Waters.  Sp.  1. 

Euphrafia  ofheinarum.  C.  B.  P.  Eye-bright.  Englifh, 
In  Commons,  and  uncultivated  Fields.  Sp*.  1. 

Faba.  C.  B.  P.  The  Garden  Bran.  Sp.  1. 

Faba  minor,  five  Equina.  C-  B.  P.  1  he  Horfe  Bran-. 
Sp.  2. 

Filipendula  vulgaris,  an  Molon  Plinii.  C.  B.  P. 
Dropwort.  Englifh,  On  Commons,  &c.  Spiraea,  Sp.  10. 

Filix  ramofa  major,  pinnulis  obtufis  non  dentatis. 
C.  B.  P.  Female  Fern.  Engl  fh,  On  Commons  and 
Heaths.  Sp.  1. 

Filix  non  ramofa  dentata.  C.  B.  P.  The  male  Fern.. 
Englifh,.  On  the  Sides  of  Banks,  and  in  Woods.  Sp.  2. 

Foeniculum  vulgare  Germanicum-  C.  B.  P.  Fennel, 
Englifh,  On  uncultivated  Ground.  Sp.  1. 

Foeniculum  dulce-  C  B.  P.  Sweet  Fennel.  Sp.  3. 
Foenum  Grcecum  fativum.  C.  B-  P.  Fenugreek.  Tri- 
goneila,  Sp.  1. 

Fragaria  vulgaris-  C.  B.  P.  Strawberry.  Englifh,  Ir: 
Woods.  Sp.  1. 

Franguia,  feu  Alnus  nigra,  haccifera.  Park.  Berry¬ 
bearing  Aider.  Englifh,  In  moift  Woods.  Sp.  1. 

Fraxinella.  Cluf.  Hift.  Fraxinella ,  or  white  Dittany. 
Di&amnus,  Sp.  1, 

5  B  Fumaria 
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Fumaria  officinarum,  &  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  Fumi- 
iary.  Englifh,  On  arable  Land.  Sp.  i. 

Galega  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Goats-rue .  Sp.  i. 

Gallium  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  Ladies  Bedfraw,  or  Cheefe- 
r siting.  Englifh,  On  the  Side  of  Banks ,  in  Meadows. 
Sp.  I. 

Genifla  angulofa,  &  fcoparia.  C.  B.  P.  Broom.  Eng* 
hill.  On  Commons ,  Sec.  Spartium,  Sp.  5. 

Gentiana  major  lutea.  C.  B.  P.  Gentian,  or  Felwort. 
Sp.  1 . 

Geranium,  folio  malvoe  rotundo.  C.  B.  P.  Doves- 
foot ,  Cranes-bill.  Englifh,  On  the  Sides  of  Banks. 

Geranium  mofebatum.  C.  B.  P.  Muf  Cranes -bill. 
Engliih,  In  unfrequented  Lanes,  but  rare.  Sp.  17. 

Geranium  Robertianum  primum,  C  B.  P.  Ilerb 
Rob  rt.  Englifh,  By  Fledges. 

Glycirrhiza  filiquofa,  vei  Germanica.  C.  B.  P.  Li¬ 
quorice.  Sp.  1. 

Gnaphalium  vulgare  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Cudweed.  Eng¬ 
liih,  On  Commons ,  Sic.  Filago,  Lin. 

Gramen  caninum  arvenfe,  five  Gramen  Diofcorydis. 
C.  B.  P.  Dog  Grafs,  or  Couch  Grafs.  Englifh,  On  ara¬ 
ble  Land  every  where. 

Gratiola  centauroides.  C.  B.  P.  Hedge  Hyffop.  Sp.  t. 
GrofTularia  fpinofa  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Goofeberry,  Sp. 
1. 

Harmala.  Dod.  p.  Wild  Rue.  Peganum 
Hedera  ar’oorea.  C.  B.  P.  Ivy.  Englifh,  Climbing 
on  Frees.  Sp.  1. 

Hedera  terrefiris  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Ground  Ivy,  or 
Ale-hoof.  Englifh,  Under  Hedges,  and  on  Bank  fides . 
Glechoma,  Lin. 

Helenium  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Elecampane.  Inula, 
Sp.  T. 

Helleborus  albus,  flore  fubviridi.  C.  B.  P.  White 
Hellebore.  Veratrum,  Sp.  1, 

Helleborus  niger,  flore  Rofeo.  C.  B.  P.  Black  Helle- 
boe.  Sp.  3. 

Hepatica  flore  fimplici  cseruleo.  Cluf.  Hill.  Noble 
Liverwort.  Sp.  1. 

Herba  Paris,  Ger.  Herb  Paris ,  One-berry,  or  True 
love.  Englifh,  In  fady  Woods.  Paris,  Sp.  1. 

Herniaria  glabra.  J.  B.  Rupturewort.  Sp.  1. 

Hieracium  majus,  folio  fonchi.  C.  B.  P.  Hawk-weed. 
Englifh,  On  the  Way- fides  pretty  common. 

Hordeum  diflicum.  C.  B.  P,  Barley ,  Sp.  r. 

Horminum  Sclarea  didtum.  C.  B.  P.  Clary.  Sclarea, 
Sp.  1. 

Horminum  fylveilre,  lavendulae  flore.  C.  B.  P.  Wild 
Clary.  Englifh,  On  uncultivated  Fields.  Sp.  r. 

Iiyacinthus  oblongo  flore,  caeruleus  major.  C.  B.  P. 
Hair-bells.  Englifh,  in  Woods ,  and  other  Hedges.  Sp.  1. 

Hyofcyamus  albus  major.  C.  B.  P.  White  Henbane. 
Sp.  1. 

Hyofcyamus  vulgaris  niger.  C.  B.  P.  Black  Hen¬ 
bane.  Englifh,  On  Commons  and  uncultivated  Land. 
Sp.  1. 

Hypericum  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  St.  John’s  Wort.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  Under  Hedges,  and  by  the  Way-fides.  Sp.  I. 

HyfTopus  officinarum,  caerulea  feu  fpicata.  C.  B.  P. 
Hyffop.  Sp.  1. 

Jafminum  vulgatius,  flore  albo.  C.  B.  P-  Jafm'tne. 
Sp  .1. 


Iberis  latiore  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Sciatica  Crefs.  Lepidi- 
um,  Sp.  4. 

Impel atoria  major.  C.  B.  P.  Maflerwort.  Sp.  t, 

Iris  alba  Florentina,  C.  B.  P.  Orris 
Iris  vulgaris  Germanica,  five  fylveflris.  C.  B  P. 
Garden  Fleur-de-lis.  Sp.  2. 

Iris  fylveflris  feetida.  Infl.  R.  H.  Stinking  Gladwin. 
Englifh,  In  Woods ,  and  mof  uncultivated  Places.  Sp.  19. 

Iris  paluftris  lutea.  Ger.  Bafard  Acorns.  Englifh, 
In  funding  Waters.  Sp.  I. 

Ifatis  fativa  vel  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Woad.  Sp.  r. 
Juniperus  vulgaris  fruticofa.  C.  B.  P.  Juniper.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  On  Heaths.  Sp.  I. 

Kali  majus,  cochleato  femine.  C.  B.  P.  Glafs  wort. 
Salfola,  Sp.  3. 

Laftuca  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  LeHuce.  Sp.  r. 

Lamium  album  non  fastens,  folio  oblongo.  C.  B.  P. 
White  Archangel.  Englifh,  Under  Hedges.  Sp.  2. 

Lamium  purpureum  foetidum,  folio  fubrotundo, 
five  Galeopfis  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.,  Red  Archangel,  or 
Dead  Nittle.  Englifh,  On  the  Sides  of  Banks.  Sp.  1. 

Lapathum  folio  acuto  piano.  C.  B.  P.  Sharp-pointed 
Dock.  Englifh,  In  Fields ,  and  uncultivated  Places.  Sp. 
4- 

Lapathum  aquaticum,  folio  cubitali.  C.  B.  P.  The 
great  FVater  Dock.  Englifh,  In  fanding  Waters  Sp  3. 

Lapathum  hortenfe  rotundifolium,  five  montanum. 
C.  B.  P.  Bafard  Alonks  Rhubarb.  Sp.  2. 

Lapathum  folio  acuto,  rubente.  C.  B.  P.  Bloodwort. 
Englifh,  On  the  lfray  fde. 

Lapathum  hortenfe,  folio  oblongo  five  fecundum 
Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  Patience.  Sp.  1. 

Lapathum  hortenfe  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  True  Monkt 
Rhubarb. 

Lapathum  prseftantifllmum,  Rhabarbarum  officina¬ 
rum  dictum.  Morif.  Rhapontick.  Rheum.  Sp.  2. 
Lavendula  anguftifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Lavender  Sp.  2. 
Lavendula  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Lavender  Spike.  Sp.  1. 
Laureola  fempervirens,  flore  viridi,  quibufdam  Lau- 
reola  mas.  J.  B.  Spurge  Laurel.  Englifh,  In  Woods. 
Daphne,  Sp.  2. 

Laureola  folio  deciduo,  flore  purpureo,  officinis 
Laureola  foemina.  C.  B.  P.  Mezereon,  or  Spurge  Olive. 
Daphne  Sp.  1. 

Laurus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  The  Bay.  Sp.  2. 

Lens  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  The  Lentil.  Sp.  1. 

Lenticula  paluflris  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Ducks-meat 
Englifh,  On  the  Surface  of  fanding  Waters  every  where. 

Lepidium  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  Dittander ,  or  Pepper- 
wort.  Englifh,  On  uncultivated  Ground,  but  not  very 
common.  Sp.  1. 

Leucoium  incanum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Stock  gilliflower. 
Cheiranthus,  Sp.  6. 

Leucoium  luteum  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Wall  Flower. 
Englifh,  On  old  Walls  and  Buildings.  Cheiranthus,  Sp. 

3. 

Levifticum  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Lovage.  Ligufticum, 
Sp.  1 

Lichen  terreftris  cinereus.  Rail.  Syn.  AJh-coloured 
Ground  Liverwort,  Englifh,  On  Heaths  and  Commons. 

Liguflrum  Germanicum.  C.  B.  P.  Privet.  Englifh, 
In  Hedges.  Sp.  I. 

Lilium 
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Lilimn  album,  flore  ereclo,  &  vulgari.  C.  B.  P.  The 
White  Lily .  Sp.  i. 

Lilium  convallium  album.  C.  B.  P.  Lilies  of  the  Val¬ 
ley.  Engliih,  In  fady  Woods.  Convallaria,  Sp.  i. 

Limonium  maritimum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Sea  Laven¬ 
der.  Englifh,  In  the  Salt  Marfhes.  Sp.  I. 

Linaria  vulgaris  lutea,  flore  majore.  C.  B.  P.  Toad- 
fax.  Englifh,  On  the  Side  of  Banks.  Sp.  I. 

Lingua  cervina  officinarum.  C.  B  P.  Harts-tongue . 
Englifh,  On  the  Walls  of  Wells ,  and  other  moif  Places. 
Linum  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  Flax.  Sp.  i. 

Linum  pratenfe,  flofculis  exiguis.  C.  B.  P.  Mountain 
•f  purging  Flax.  Englifh,  In  Meadows  and  Paftures. 
Sp.  13. 

Lilhofpermum  majus  ere£lum.  C.  B.  P.  Gromill  or 
Greymill.  Engliih,  On  uncultivated  Land.  Sp.  1. 

Lotus  hortenfis  odora.  C.  B.  P.  Sweet  Trefoil.  Tri¬ 
folium.  Sp.  12. 

Lunaria  racemofa  minor.  C.  B.  P.  Moonwort.  Eng¬ 
liih,  On  Commons  and  Heaths. 

Lupinus  fativus,  flore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  White  Lupin. 
Sp.  5. 

Lupulus  mas  &  foemina.  C.  B.  P.  Hop. 

Lycoperficon  frudlu  cerafi.  I  nil.  R.  H.  Love  Apple. 
Sp.  1. 

Lyflmachia  lutea  major.  C.  B.  P.  Loofeftrife.  Eng¬ 
liih,  On  the  Side  of  Ditches.  Sp.  1. 

Marjorana  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Sweet  AH  rj  or  am.  Ori¬ 
ganum,  Sp.  7. 

'Malva  fylveflris,  folio  finuato.  C.  B.  P.  Mallozv 
Engliih,  On  Banks  and  uncultivated  Places.  Sp.  1. 

Malva  ro.'ea,  folio  fubrorundo.  C.  B.  P.  Hollyhock. 
Alcea,  Sp.  1. 

Mandragcra  fruSu  rotundo.  C.  B.  P.  Mandrake. 
Sp.  1. 

Marrubium  album  vulgire.  C.  B.  P.  White  Hore- 
hound.  Engliih,  On  dry  chalky  Land.  Sp.  1. 

Marrubium  nigrum  foetidum,  Ballote  Diofcoridis. 
C.  B.  P.  Black ,  or  ftinking  Horehound.  Engliih,  On 
Banks ,  and  by  the  IT  ay  fide.  Ballote,  Sp.  1. 

Marurn  vulgare.  ,  Ger.  Herb  Maftieb ,  or  Maftich 
Thyme.  Satureja,  Sp.  4. 

Marum  Syriacum  vel  Creticum.  H.  L.  Mar  urn,  or 
Syrian  Ma ft tcb.  Teucrium,  Sp.  7. 

Matricaria  vulgaris,  vel  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Feverfew. 
Englifh,  On  Dunghills  and  in  unjrcqnented  Places.  Sp. 

I. 

Melilolus  officinarum  Germanise.  C.  B.  P.  Melilct. 
Englifh,  By  the  Side  of  cultivated  Fields.  Trifolium, 
Sp.  11. 

Meliffia  hortenfis.  C.  B.  P.  Balm.  Sp.  1. 

Mentha  anguffifolia  fpic3ta.  C.  B.  P.  Mint,  or  Spear 
Mint.  Sp.  I. 

Mentha  rotundifolia  paluilris,  feu  aquatica  major. 
C.  B.  P.  Water  Mint.  Englifh,  In  Ditches ,  and  fallow 
Waters.  Sp.  1 1 . 

Mentha  fpicis  brevioribus  &  habitioribus,  foliis  men- 
thas  fufeae,  fapore  fervido  piperis.  Raii  Syn.  Pepper 
Mint.  Englifh,  In  watery  Places.  Sp.  6. 

Mentha  fylveflris,  longiore  folio.  C.  B.  P.  HorJ'e 
Mint.  Engliih,  In  uncultivated  Places.  Sp.  4. 

Mercurialis  tefliculata  five  mas,  &  fpicata,  five  fee- 
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mina  Diofcoridis  &  Plinii.  C.  P.  P.  French  Mercury. 
Englifh,  On  the  IVay-fide.  Sp.  2. 

Mefpilus  apii  folio,  fylveflris,  fpinofa,  five  oxyacan- 
tha.  C.  B.  P.  The  White  Thorn ,  or  Hawthorn.  Eng¬ 
liih,  In  Hedges.  Sp.  4. 

Mefpilus  vulgaris.  J.  B.  The  common  Medlar.  Sp.  1. 
Meum  foliis  anethi.  C.  B.  P.  Me w,  or  Spignal. 
Athamanta.  Sp.  1. 

Milium  femine  luteo  vel  albo.  C.  B.  P.  Millet.  Sp. 
1. 

Millefolium  vulgare  album.  C.  B.  P.  Tarrow , 
Milfoil ,  or  Nofelleed.  Engliih,  By  the  Patb-fides  every 
where.  Achillsea,  Sp.  1. 

Myrrl.is  rnagno  femine  longo  fulcato.  J.  B.  Sweet 
Cicely ,  or  fweet  Fern.  Scandix,  Sp.  5. 

Napus  fativus.  C.  B.  P.  Sweet  Navew ,  or  French 
Tut  • nep .  Rapa,  Sp.  2. 

Napus  fylveflris.  C.  B.  P.  Wild  Navtw ,  or  Cole- 
feed.  Engliih,  On  Banks.  Rapa ,  Sp.  3. 

Nafluitium  aquaticum  fupinum.  C.  B  P.  Water 
Crcfs.  Englifh,  In  Ditcbesy  and  Jtanding  Waters.  Si- 
fy m briu m,  Sp.  1. 

Nailurtium  hortenfe  vulgatum.  C.  B.  P.  Garden 
Crefs.  Sp.  1. 

Nepeta  major  vulgaris.  Park.  Nep ,  or  Cat  Mint. 
Engliih,  On  chalky  dry  Fields.  Sp.  1. 

Nicotiana  major  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Tobacco.  Sp.  2. 
Nigella  flore  minore  fimplici  candido.  C.  B.P.  Fen¬ 
nel  Flower.  Sp.  3. 

Ocymum  vulgatius.  C.  B.  P.  Bafl.  Sp.  I. 

Olea  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  The  Olive  'Tree.  Sp.  1. 

Oph  iogloffiim  vulgatum.  C.  B.  P.  Adder s-tonguc, 
Engl i ill.  In  moif  Meadows. 

Orchis  morio  mas,  foliis  maculatis.  C.  B.  P.  Male 
Satyrium ,  or  Fools-ftones.  Engliih,  In  IVoods  and  moift 
Meadows.  Sp.  2. 

Orchis  morio  foemina.  C.  B.  P.  Female  Satyrium. 
Englifh,  In  Meadows.  Sp.  1. 

Origanum  fylveflre,  cunila  bubula  Plinii.  C.  B.  P, 
Wild  Marjoram.  Engliih,  On  dry  uncultivated  Places. 
Sp.  1. 

Origanum  onites.  C.  B.  P.  Or'tgany  of  Crete  .  Sp. 

6. 

Orobus  filiquis  articulatis,  femine  majore.  C.  B.  P 
Bitter  Vetch.  Eryum,  Sp.  5. 

Ofmunda  regalis.  Ger.  Flowering  Fern ,  or  Ofr.und- 
royal.  Sp.  1. 

Oxys.  Infl.  R.  FI.  Wood  Sorrel.  Englifh,  In  moift 
Woods.  Oxalis.  Sp.  1. 

Paeonia  foemina,  flore  rubro  majore.  C.  B.  P.  Pio- 
ny.  Sp.  2. 

Paeonia  folio  nigricante  fplendido,  quee  mas.  C.  B. 
P.  Male  Piony.  Sp.  I . 

Panax  coloni,  &  marrubium  aquaticum  acutum.  Ger. 
Clowns  All-heal.  Engliih,  By  the  Side  cf  Ditches j  and 
other  watry  Places.  Stacbys,  Sp.  8. 

Panax  paflinacae  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Hercules’s  All-heH 
Pailinaca,  Sp.  3. 

Paniculum  Germanicum,  five  panicula  minore.  C.  B. 
P.  Panic.  Sp.  1. 

Papaver  hortenfe,  femine  albo.  C.  B.  P.  IVhiit 
Poppy.  Sp.  9. 
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Papaver  hortenfe,  femine  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  Black 
Poppy.  Sp.  8. 

Papaver  crraticum,  Rhoias  Diofcoridi,  Theophrafto, 
Plinio.  C.  B.  P.  Red  Poppy.  Englifh,  On  arable  Land. 
Sp.  I. 

Parietaria  officinarum.  C.  B.  P.  Pellitory  of  the  Wall. 
Englilh,  On  Walls.  Sp.  i. 

Paronychia  rutaceo  folio.  Her.  Blue-leaved  Whitlow 
Grafs.  Englifh,  On  Walls  and  Buildings.  Saxifraga, 

Li  ti  • 

Paftinaca  fativa  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Parfnep.  Sp.  2. 
Paftinaca  fylveftris  latifolia.  C.  B  P.  Wild  Parfnep. 
Englifh,  On  uncultivated  Places.  Sp.  i. 

Pentaphylloides  argcntina  d i <St a .  Raii  Syn.  Silver 
IV Si  d,  or  wild  UI anfey.  Englifh,  pn  mot (l  Commons,  and 
by  the  Sides  of  Ditches.  Potentilla,  Sp.  I. 

Perfoliata  vulgatiflfima,  five  arvenfis.  C.  B.  P.  Tho¬ 
rough  Wax.  Englilh,  On  arable  Land.  Bupleurum, 
Sp.  i. 

Periclymenum  non  perfoliatum  Germanicum.  C.  B. 

P.  Honeyfuckle.  Englifli,  In  Hedges.  Sp.  5. 

Perficaria  mitis  maculofa  C.  B.  P .Spotted  Arfefnart, 
Englifli,  On  Dunghills.  Sp.  2. 

Perficaria  urens,  feu  hydropiper.  C.  B.  P.  Arfefnart , 
or  Water  Pepper.  Englifh,  By  the  Side  of  Ditches ,  and 
in  other  watery  Places ,  Sp.  1. 

Petafites  major  &  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Butler- bur.  Eng¬ 
lifli,  By  Ditch-fides.  Sp  1. 

Peucedanum  Germanicum.  C.  B.  P.  Hog •  Fennel,  or 
Sulphur- wort.  Englifh,  But  very  rare,  Sp.  1. 

Phellandi  ium,  ve!  cicutaria  aquarica  quorundam.  J.  B. 
Water  Hemlock .  Englifli,  In Jlancling  Waters. 

Pilofella  major  ripens  hirfuta.  C.  B.  P.  Moufe-ear. 
Englifli,  On  Walls  and  dry  gravelly  Commons. 

Pimpinella  fanguiforba  minor.  C.  B.  P.  Burnet.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  On  chalky  Ground.  Potentilla,  Sp.  1. 

Pimpinella  faxifraga  major,  um'bella  Candida,  C.  B. 

P.  Burnet  Saxifrage.  Englifli,  Under  [hedges,  and  by 
the  Side  of  Fields,  Sp.  2. 

Pimpinella  faxifraga  major  altera.  C.  B.  P.  The  leffer 
Burnet  Saxifrage.  Englifh,  In  Pafiwes.  Sp.  1. 

Pifum  arvenfe,  fiore,  candido,  fru6tu  rotundoalbo 
C.  B.  P.  Peas.  Sp.  r. 

Plantago  latifofia  flnuata.  C.  B.  P.  Plantain.  Englifh, 

In  tno  ijl  Places. 

Piantago  anguftrfolia  major.  C.  B.  P.  Narrow  leaved 
Plantain,  or  Ribwort.  Englifh,  On  Dunghills,  and  by 
tie  Was -fide  every  where. 

Plumbago  quorundam.  Cluf.  H.  Toothwort,  or  Lead- 
wort,  Sp  1. 

Polium  maritimum  ere&um  Monfpelliacum.  C.  B.  P. 
Poky  Mountain,  Sp.  4. 

Polium  anguflifolium  Creticum.  C.  B.  P.  Poky  of 
Crete.  Sp.  5. 

Polygonatum  latifolium  vnlgare.  C.  B.  P.  Solomon's 
Sea!.  Englifli,  Infome  Woods ,  but  not  common.  Convalla- 
ria  ,  Sp.  3. 

Polygonum  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  Knot-grafs.  Englifli, 

In  uncultivated  Places. 

Polypodium  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Polypody.  Englifli, 
On  Jhady  Banks  and  Walls.  Sp.  1. 

Porrum  commune  capitatum.  C.  B.  P.  The  Leek. 

Sp.  1. 
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Portulaca  latifolia,  feu  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Purflane. 
Sp.  1. 

Primula  veris.  In  ft.  R.  II.  Prhnrofie.  Englifli,  InlVoods 
and  under  Hedges.  Primula,  Sp.  1. 

Primula  veris  major.  Ger.  CcrvjJItp,  or  Pagtls.  Eng¬ 
lifli,  In  Aleadows.  Primula,  Sp.  2. 

Prunella  major,  folio  non  difle&o.  Self-heal.  Englifli, 
In  Meadows  and  Pa  fare  Land.  Sp.  1. 

Prunus  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  The  Sioe  Tree.  Englifli, 
In  Hedges,  Sp.  1. 

Pfyllium  majus  ere&um.  C.  B.  P.  Fleawort.  Sp.  1. 
Ptarmica  vulgaris,  folio  longo  ferrato,  flore  albo.  J. 

B.  Sneezivort.  Englilh,  In  Woods,  and  under  Hedges , 
Achillsea,  Sp.  10. 

Pulegium  anguflifolium.  C.  B.  P.  Peny-royal.  Englifh, 
On  mo  if  Commons,  Sp.  1. 

Pulegium  anguflifolium.  C.  B.  P.  Hart’s  Peny-royal, 
SP*  3- 

Pulmonaria  maculofa  latifolia.  Park.  Spotted  Lung¬ 
wort.  or  Jerufalem  Sage.  Sp.  1. 

J'unica  fativa.  Inft.  R.  H.  Pomgrarafe.  Sp.  1. 

Punica  fylveftris,  fiore  pleno  majore.  Inft.  R.  H.  The 
Wild  Pomg’ anate  with  a  large  double  Flower.  Sp.  2. 

P) rethrum  Hifpanicuni.  C.  B.  P.  Pellitory  of  Spain 
Anthemis,  Sp.  11. 

Pyrola  rotundifolia  major.  C.  B.  P.  Winter-green,  In 
Jhady  Woods  in  the  Forth  of  England,  Sp.  1. 

Quinquefolium  majus-  repens.  C.  B.  P.  Cinquefoil. 
Englifli,  In  Pajlurss.  Potentilla,  Lin. 

Ranunculus  pratenfis,  radice  verticil! i  modo  rotundo. 

C.  B.  P.  Crow-foot.  Englifh,  In  Paftures. 

Ranunculus  apii  folio,  laevis.  C.  B.  P.  Marfh  Crow¬ 
foot.  Englifli,  very  common  in  funding  Wat<rs. 

Rapa  rotunda  fativa  C.  B.  P.  T urnep.  Sp.  1. 

Raphanus  minor  oblongus.  C.  B.  P.  Radifh.  Sp.  1. 
Raphanus  rufticanus.  C.  B  P.  Horfie-radijh.  Eng¬ 
lifli,  On  Dunghills,  and  by  the  Side  of  Fields.  Cuchlearia, 
Sp-  5- 

Rhamnus  catharticus.  C.  B.  P.  Buckthorn.  Englifh, 
In  Hedges,  Sp.  1. 

Rhus  folio  ulmi.  C.  B.P.  Sumach.  Sp.  1. 

Ribes  vulg  aris,  fruftu  rubro.  Ii.  L.  Red.  Currants. 

Sp.  1. 

Ros  folis  folio  rotundo.  C.  B.  P.  Rofa-folis,  or  Sun¬ 
dew.  Englifh,  On  Commons  where  there  are  Bogs. 

Rofa  alba  vulgaris  major.  C.  B.  P.  The  White  Rofie. 
Sp.  1 6. 

Rofa  Damafcena,  fiore  pleno.  Hort.  Eyft.  The  Damask 
Rofe.  Sp.  1  5. 

Rofa  1  ubra  multiplex.  C.  B.  P.  The  Red  Rofe.  Sp. 
20. 

Rofa  fylveftris  vulgaris,  flore  odorato  incarnato.  C.  B 
P.  The  Dog  Rofe ,  or  Wild  Briar.  Englifh,  In  Hedges m 
Sp.  1 

Roftwarinus  hertenfis,  auguftiori  folio  C.  B.  P.  Rofe- 
rnary.  Sp.  1. 

J^ubia  tineforurn  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Madder.  Sp.  1. 

Rubus  vulgaris,  five  rubus  fructu  nigro.  C.  B.  P.The 
Bramble,  or  Blackberry.  Englifh,  Very  common  in  Hedges. 
Sp.  1. 

Rubus  Idceus  fpinofus,  fru&u  rubro.  J.  B.  Rafpler>y 
Bufj.  Englifli,  Infome  Woods.  Sp.  3. 

Rufcus 
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Rufcus  myrtifolius  aculeatus.  Inft.  R.  H.  Kneeholm ,  or 
Rutchers-brcom.  Englifh,  In  Woods ,  and  on  Commons , 

Sp.  I. 

Rufcus  latifolius,  fru£tu  folio  innafcente.  Infl.  R.  H. 
Horfe-tongue ,  or  Double-tongue.  Sp.  2. 

Rufcus  latifolius,  fiu&u  folio  infidente.  Infl.  R.  H. 
The  Bay  of  Alexandria.  Sp.  3. 

Ruta  hortenfis  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Rue.  Sp.  1. 

Ruta  muraria.  C.  B.  P.  Wi.ite  Mai  den-hair,  or  Wall 
Rue.  Englifh,  On  Walls,  and  other  Buildings,  in  moijl 
Places. 

Sabina  folio  tamarifci  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  Savin. 

Sp.  1. 

Salvia  nigra.  C.  B.  P.  Common  Red  Sage.  Sp.  1. 

Salvia  minor,  aurita  &  non  aurita.  C.  B.  P.  Sage  of 
Virtue.  Sp.  3. 

Sambucus  fructu  in  umbella  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  Elder. 
Englifh,  In  Hedges.  Sp.  I. 

Sambucus  racemola  rubra.  C.  B.  P.  1 Mountain  Elder. 

Sp.  3. 

Sambucus  humilis,  five  ebulus.  C.  B.  P.  Dwarf  El¬ 
der,  or  Danewort.  Englifh,  But  not  common.  Sp.  4. 

Sanicula  officinarum.  C.  B.  P.  Sanicle.  Englifh, 
In  Woods  and  fhady  Places. 

Santolina  foliis  teretibus.  R.  H.  Lavender  cotton. 

Sp.  1. 

Saponaria  major  laevis.  C.  B.  P.  Sopewort.  Englilh, 
On  the  Side  of  Banks.  Sp.  1. 

Satureja  horterlfis,  five  Cunila  fativa  Plinii.  C.  B.  P. 
Savory.  Sp.  I. 

Satureja  montana  durior.  C.  B.  P.  Winter -favor y. 

Sp-3*. 

Saxifraga  rotundifolia  alba.  C.  B.  P.  White  Saxifrage. 
Englifh,  In  Meadows.  Sp.  1. 

Scabiofa  pratenfis  hirfuta,  quae  officinarum.  C.  B.  P. 
Scabious.  Englifh,  On  arable  Land.  Sp.  1. 

Scabiofa  radice  fuccifa,  flore  globofo.  Raii  Syn.  Devils- 
bit,  or  Wood-fcabious.  Englifh,  In  Woods ,  and  under 
Hedges.  Sp.  2. 

Scordium  legitimum.  Park.  Scordium,  or  Water 
Germander.  Englilh,  In  watry  Places,  but  not  common. 
Teucrium,  Sp.  13. 

Scordium  alterum,  five  falvia  agreflis.  C.  B.  P.  Wood 
Sage.  Englilh,  In  Woods,  and  on  Heaths.  Teucrium,  Sp. 

12. 

Scorzonera  latifolia  finuata.  C.  B.  P.  Scorzonera ,  or 
Viper  Grefs ,  St*.  1. 

Scrophularia  nodofa  feemina.  C.  B.  P.  Figwort.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  In  Woods  and  jhady  Places.  Sp.  1. 

Scrophularia  aquatics  major.  C.  B.  P.  Water  Figwort, 
or  water  Betony.  Englilh,  By  the  Side  of  Ditches. 
Sp.  2. 

Secale  hybernum  vel  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Rye.  Sp.  1. 
Sedum  majus  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Floujl’ek.  Englifh.  On 
Houfe-lopsand  Walls.  Sempervivum,  Sp.  12. 

Sedum  minus  teretifolium  album.  C.  B.  P.  Lefer  Houf- 
leck.  Englifh,  On  Walls,  &c.  Sp.  1. 

Sedum  minus  vermiculatum  acre.  C.  B.  P.  Wall  P.p- 
per,  or  Slone- crop.  Englifh,  On  Walls  and  Buildings. 

Sp-  5-  . 

Senecio  minor  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Grour.dfel.  Englifh, 
On  Walls ,  and  on  arable  Lands ,  and  al/'o  on  By-paths 
every  where. 
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Serpyllum  vulgare  minus.  C.  B.  P.  Mother -of -thyme. 
Englifh,  On  Heaths  and  Commons.  Thymus,  Sp.  6. 

Sefeli  pratenfe,  Silaus  forte  Plinio.  C.  B.  P.  Meadow 
Saxifrage.  Englifh,  In  rnoifl  Pajlures. 

Siler  montanum  majus.  Mor.  Umb.  Silver  Mountain, 
Bajlard  Lovage ,  or  common  Hartwort.  Sp.  1. 

Sinapi  rapi  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Muflard.  Englifh,  On  Dung- 
bills,  &c.  Sinapis,  Sp.  2. 

Sinapi  hortenfe,  femine  albo.  C.  B.  P.  White  Muflard. 
Sinapis,  Sp.  1. 

Sifarum  Germanorum.  C.  B.  P.  Skirret.  Sium,  Sp.  4. 

Sium  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  Broad-leaved  Water  Parfnep. 
Englifh,  In  Jlanding  Waters.  Sp.  1. 

Sium  aromaticum,  Sifon  officinarum.  Inff.  R.  H.  The 
German,  or  common  Amomum.  Englifh,  Under  Hedges, 
and  in  JJoady  Lanes.  Sifon.  Sp.  I. 

Smyrnium.  Math.  Alexanders.  Englifh,  By  the  Side  of 
Fields,  but  not  common.  Sp.  I. 

Solanum  hortenfe.  Ger.  Nightjlaade.  Englifh,  On  Dung¬ 
hills.  Sp.  1. 

Solanum  fcandens,  feu  dulcamara.  C.  B.  P.  Woody 
Nightfhade.  Englifh,  In  Hedges.  Sp.  8. 

Soldanella  maritima  minor.  C.  B.  P.  Seacoal-wort,  or 
Sea  Bindweed.  Englilh,  On  the  Sea  Shore.  Convolvulus, 

Sp. 

Sonchus  afper  laciniatus.  C.  B.  P.  Prickly  Sowthijlle, 
Englifh,  On  arable  Land. 

Sonchus  lsevis  laciniatus  latifolius.  C.  B.  P.  Smooth 
Sowthijlle.  Englifh,  With  the  former. 

Sophia  chirurgorum.  Ger.  Flixwecd.  Englifh,  On  ara¬ 
ble  Land.  Sifymbrium,  Sp.  6. 

Sorbus-fativa.  C.  B.  P.  The  true  Service.  Sp.  2. 

Sorbus  torminalis.  Ger.  The  wild  Service.  Englifh,  In 
Pledges.  Crataegus,  Sp.  1. 

Spinachia  vulgaris,  capfula  feminis  aculeata.  Infl. 
Spinach.  Sp.  I. 

Staphyfagria.  Matth.  Slaves-acre.  Delphinium,  Sp.  11. 

Stcechas  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  Stcechas,  French  Laven¬ 
der,  or  Stick-a-dore.  Sp.  1. 

Stcechas  ci Irina  tenuifolia  Narbonenfis.  J.  B.  Goldy- 
locks.  Gnaphalium,  Sp.  1. 

Stramonium  frudlu  fpinofo  oblongo,  flore  albo.  Inff. 
R.  H.  Thorn-apple.  Englilh,  On  Dunghills.  Datura, 
Sp.  1. 

Symphytum  confolida  major  feemina,  flore  albo,  vel 
pallide luteo.  C.  B.  P.  Comfrey.  Englifh,  In  uncultivated 
Places.  Sp.  1. 

Tamarifcus  Narbonenfis.  Lob.  Tamarisk.  Sp.i. 

Tanacetum  vulgare  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  Tanfey.  Englifh, 
In  unfrequented  Lanes.  Sp.  l. 

Telephium  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Orpine.  Englifh,  In 
IVoods,  and  moijl  Land.  Sedum,  Sp.  14. 

'I  hapfla  carotse  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Deadly  Carrot.  Sp.  3. 

Thlafpi  arvenfe,  filiquis  latis.  C.  B.  P.  d  reacle  Muf- 
tard.  Englifh,  In  arable  Land, _  but  rare.  Sp.  2. 

Thlafpi  arvenfe,  vaccariae  incano  folio,  majus.  C.  B.  P. 
Mitbridate  Muflard.  Englifh,  In  arable  Land,  and  near 
Hedges.  SP-  _ _ _ 

Thuya  Theophrafh  C.  B.  P.  Tree  of  Life.  Sp.  1. 

Thymelaea  foliis  lini.  C.  B.  P.  Spurge-fax.  Daphne, 
Sp.T 

Thymus  vulgaris,  folio  tenuiore.  C.  B.  P.  Thyme, 
Sp.  2. 


Tithyma* 


CATALOGUE 

Tithymalus  latifolius,  Cataputia  didtus.  H.  L.  Gar¬ 
den  Spurge.  Euphorbia,  Sp.  j  8. 

Tithymalus  paluftris  fruticofus.  C.  B.  P.  German 
Spurge,  or  greater  Efula.  Euphorbia,  <?/>.  22. 

Tithymalus  foliis  pini,  forte  Diofcoridis  Pityufa. 

C.  B.  P.  Tbe  leffer  Efula.  Euphobia,  Sp.  2J. 

Tormentilla  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  Torment il.  Englifh, 
On  Heaths,  Sp.  1. 

Tragacantha.  C.  B.  P.  Goats-thorn.  Sp.  1. 

Trichomanes,  five  Politrichum  officinarum.  C.  B.  P. 
Maiden-hair.  Englifh,  On  (Vails,  and  the  Side  of  Jhady 
Banks.  Sp.  r. 

Trifolium  pratenfe  purpureum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Tre¬ 
foil.  Englifh,  In  Pajiures.  Sp.  1. 

Tripholium  arvenfe  humile  fpicatum,  five  Lagopus. 

C.  B.  P.  Hares-foot  Trefoil.  Englifh,  On  arable  Land. 

Sp.  9. 

Trifolium  paluftre.  C.  B.  P.  Bog-bean,  or  Marfh  Tre¬ 
foil.  Englifh,  On  Bogs.  Menyanthes. 

Triticum  hybernum,  ariftis  carens.  C.  B.  P.  IVheat. 
Sp.  r. 

Tuflilago  vulgaris,  C.  B.  P.  Colts- foot.  Englifh,  On 
barren  Land.  Sp.  1. 

Valeriana  hortenfis,  Phu  folio  olufatri  Diofcoridis. 

C.  B.  P.  Valerian.  Sp.  1. 

Valeriana  palufiris  minor.  C.  B.  P.  The  leffer  Valerian. 
Englifh,  On  mo  if  Meadows,  and  in  Woods. 

Valeriana  fylveftris  major,  foliis  anguftioribus.  Rand. 
Wild  Valerian.  Englifh,  On  chalky  Clofes.  Sp.  2. 

Verbafcum  mas  latifoUum  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  Mullein. 
Englifh,  On  dry  Banks ,  and fandy  Land.  Sp.  1. 

Verbena  communis,  coeruleo  flore.  C.  B,  P.  Vervain. 
Englifh,  near  Farm  Tards.  Sp.  1. 


o  F  ^  L  A  N  T  S. 

Veronica  mas  fupina,  &  vulgatiffima.  C.  B.  V.  Speed¬ 
well,  or  Paul’s  Betony.  Englifh,  In  woody  Places.  Sp.  1. 

Veronica  aquatica  major,  folio  fubrotundo.  Mor.  Hift. 
Brooklime.  Englifh,  In  ft anding  Water ,  Sp.  16. 

Vicia  fativa  vulgaris,  femine  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  Vetch,  or 
Tare.  Sp.  5. 

Vinca  pervinca  vulgaris.  Ger.  Periwinkle.  Englifh,  In 
Hedges  and  Woods.  Vinca,  Sp.  1. 

Viola  martia  purpurea,  flore  fimplici  odoro.  C.  B.  P. 
Violet.  Englifh,  In  Woods ,  and  near  Pledges.  Sp,  1. 

Viola  tricolor  hortenfis  repens.  C.  B.  P.  Heart  s- 
eafr,  or  Panftes,  common  in  the  North  of  England.  Sp. 
10. 

Virga  aurea  anguftifolia  minus  ferrata.  C„  B.  P.  Golden 
Rod.  Englifh,  In  fp'oods,  and  near  Hedges.  Solidago, 
Sp.  r. 

Vitex  foliis  anguftioribus,  cannabis  modo  difpofitis. 
C.  B.  P.  The  Chafe  Tree.  Sp.  1 . 

Vitis  Idaea,  foliis  oblongis  crenatis,  frudtu  nigricante. 
C.  B.  P.  Bilberry.  Englifh,  On  moory  Pleaths.  Vaccini- 
um,  Sp.  1. 

Vitis  vinifera.  C.  B.  P.  The  Vine.  Sp.  1. 

Ulmaria.  Cluf.  Meadow  fweet,  orFhteenof  the  Mea¬ 
dows.  Englifh,  In  moif  Meadows ,  and  by  tbe  Side  of 
Ditches.  Spiraea,  Sp.12. 

Urtica  urens  maxima.  C.  B.  P.  Nettle.  Englifh,  By 
Hedges  and  Banks.  Sp.  I . 

Urtica  urens,  pilulas  ferens  prima  Diofcoridis,  femine 
lini.C.  B.  P.  The  Roman  Nettle.  Sp.  1. 

Xanthium.  Dod.  The  Leffer.  Burdock.  Sp.  r. 

Zea  briza  didta,  vel  Monoccos  Germanica.  C.  B.  P« 
Spelt,  or  St.  Peter’s  Corn. 


A  CA- 


A  CAT ALO  G  U  fe  of  the  large  Trees  which  are  ad¬ 
mitted  in  the  London  Dijpenfary,  as  medicinal  Plants, 
but  generally  grow  too  large  to  be  admitted  into  fmall 

Gardens. 


BIES  mas,  conis  furfum  fpeftantibus.  C.  B.  P. 
The  fiver  Fir.  Sp.  i. 

Abies  tenuiore  folio,  fru&u  deorfum  inflexo. 
C.  B.  P.  The  common ,  or  Spruce  Fir ,  or  Pitch  Tree. 
Sp.  2. 

Amygdalus  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  The  Almond  Tree.  Sp.  i. 
Armeniaca  frudlu  majore.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  Apricot. 
Sp.  i. 

Betula.  C.  B.  P.  The  Birch  Tree.  Englifh,  In  Woods. 
Sp.  I. 

Caftanea  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  The  Chefmit  Tree.  Sp.  i. 
Cerafus  major  ac  fylveflris,  frinftu  fubdulci,  nigro  co- 
lore  inficiente.  C.  B.  P.  The  black  Cherry.  Englifh, 
In  Hedge-rows ,  and  fame  Woods.  Sp.  2. 

Cerafus  fativa  rotunda,  rubra  &  acida.  C.  B.  P.  The 
red  Cherry.  Sp.  i. 

Cydonia  fru£tu  oblongo  laeviori.  loft.  R.  H.  The 
Fpuince  Tree .  Sp.  x. 

Ficus  communis.  C.  B.  P.  The  Fig  Tree.  Sp.  r. 
Fraxinus  excelfior.  C.  B.  P.  The  Ajlo  Tree.  Englifli, 
In  Hedge-rows.  Sp.  I. 

Fraxinus  rotundiore  folio.  C.  B.  P.  The  Manna  AJh. 
Sp.  2. 

Ilex  aculeata  cocciglandifera.  C.  B.  P.  The  Kermes 
Qak.  Quercus,  Sp.  18. 

Larix  folio  deciduo,  conifers.  T.  B.  The  Larch  Tree. 
Sp.  i. 


Malus  fylveftris,  acido  fru£Vu  albo.  In  ft.  R*  H.  The 
Crab-Tree.  Englifh,  In  Hedges.  Sp.  I. 

Malus  fativa.  Raii  Syn.  The  Apple  Tree.  Sp.  2- 
Morus  fru£cu  nigro.  C.  B,  P.  The  Mulberry. 
Sp.  i. 

Nux  juglans,  five  regia  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.,  The 
Walnut.  Juglans,  Sp .  i. 

Perfica  molli  carne,  &  vulgaris,  viridis  &  alba. 
C.  B.  P,  The  Peach  Tree.  Sp.  x. 

Pinus  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  The  Pine  Tree.  Sp.  2.' 

Pinus  fylveftris.  C,  B.  P.  The  wild  Pine,  or  Pinafter. 
Sp.  i. 

Populus  nigra.  C.  B.  P.  The  black  Poplar .  Englifh, 
In  Hedge-tows.  Sp.  3. 

Pyrus  fativa.  C.  B  P.  The  Pear  Tree.  Sp.  1. 
Quercus  latifolius  foemina.  C.  B.  P.  The  Oak  Tree. 
Englifh,  In  Forefts  and  Woods.  Sp.  1. 

Salix  vulgaris  alba  arborefcens.  C.  B.  P.  The  Willow. 
Englifh,  By  the  Side  of  Rivers.  Sp.  1. 

Suber  latifolium,  perpetuo  virens.  C.  B.  P.  The  Cork 
Tree.  Quercus,  Sp.  20. 

Tilia  foemina,  folio  majore.  C.  B.  P.  The  Lime  Tree : 
Sp.  r. 

Ulmus  campeftris  &  Theophrafli.  C.  B.  P;  The 
Elm  Tree.  Englifh ,  In  Hedge- rows.  Sp.  3. 
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Directions  for  the  Binder  to  place  the  Cuts. 

Vol.  I. 

Frontifpiece  to  face  the  Title. 

Plate  i,  2,  3,  and  4  of  Roots,  to  be  placed  at  Sheet  A,  in 
the  following  Order,  Plate  1 ,  facing  the  firft  Page.  Plate  2,  fa¬ 
cing  the  fecond.  Plate  3,  before  the  Third,  and  Plate  4,  before 
the  Fourth.  The  Plate  of  the  Green  Houfe,at  the  Word  Green- 
houfe,  and  the  Plate  of  Leaves,  at  the  Word  Leaves. 

Vol.  II. 

Polygala  the  firft  Page  of  I  i.  Rubia  to  front  U  u  2.  The  cold 
Stove  and  the  arched  Room  to  front  the  3d  Leaf  of  Sheet  U  u 
Plates  3,  4,  5  and  6,  to  Front  the  fourth  Leaf  of  U  u. 

Plate  1  and  2  of  Stoves,  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  Sheet  Ppp 
Frames  to  cover  Melon  Beds ,  the  2d  Page  of  Q  q  q 
Taijfon  Prefs ,  thelaft  Leaf  ofS  4.  The  great  Prefs  the  firft 
Leaf  of  T  4. 
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